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If it does survive, it frequently has only a dwarfed and 
insignificant figure. The old culture has the advan- 
tage of preoccupation. It has the confidence of the 
public, as it ought to have. But the new is little under- 
stood. Itis deemed an experiment.. Little is expected 
of it. It is treated asa “ bread and butter course.” Itis 
the classical course with the classics left out. It is su- 
cient for it that it occupies only three years in college with 
no preparation except that obtained at the common 
schools. It is left to thrive as the classical course can 
thrive but as this cannot on books. With such treatment 
the declaration ¿s ¢rue that where the experiment of 
parallel courses has been tried the Scietific Course is a 
failure for purposes of education. With such limita- 
tions it is not a culture of much value and cannot be. 

We say what is a truism to scientific men, but ‘what; 
seems to be slowly comprehended by men of the old 
culture when we say that science cannot be taught by, or 
learned from books. To live and thrive and become 
acknowledged to be a valuable means of mental devel- 
opment, the new course demands a chemical laboratory 
well stocked and with tables at which each student can 
learn chemistry by producing the phenomena himself. 
It demands a laboratory in physics furnished with appa- 
ratus and tables at which each student shall be able to 
demonstrate every known physical property of matter 
and every known lawof force. It demands a laboratory 
of natural history with tables also for each student and 
a collection of, at least, the yes of all the principal 
groups in zoology, botany, mineralogy and lithology. 
And besides the types a large collection of working ma- 
terial for the classes. 


THE NEW CULTURE IN COLLEGES. 


BY PROF. OLIVER MARCY. 


The new culture is a patent fact. No man having his 
eyes free from the scales of prejudice will deny its exist- 
ence. ` It has been christened too, by good authority—we 
thank the noble president fordoing it. It was sadlyin want 
of a name. Its pet name “Science ” covered too many. 
shams in instruction and in practice to permit it to have 
a good reputation with scholars of the old culture who 
did not know its real character. Hence it was kept out 
of respectable and dignified colleges. And when from 
outside pressure it was admitted under the title of the 
“ Scientific Course,” it did not come to be respected. 
We have heard presidents and professors of the insti- 
tutions in which the courses existed, declare it a fail- 
ure for purposes of education. It doubtless was a fail- 
ure in their hands, and as their institutions were able to 
provide for it. We owe much to West Point, Sheffield, 
Lawrence and Michigan University for demionsteatiay 
that the new culture is a true ‘culture of much value. 
Henceforth all institutions which provide educational 
advantages to the public must give the new culture a 
place. 

In the East, where the old culture is hedged in by in- 
herited custom, prejudice and conservatism, and where 
at the same time there is abundance of means, separate 
colleges are formed. But in the West we are trying 
to give the new culture a place by the side of the old 
in the same college, and as far as practicable on the same 
seats. Each plan has advantages which do not pertain 
to the other and each plan has disadvantages peculiar 
to itself. With separate colleges the dignity of the old 
culture is not offended by the presence of the presum- 
ing upstart, and the modes and the means of instruction 
are likely to b2 organized by those who know the sub- 
jects with which they deal. 

But these are important disadvantages. Perhaps the 
most important is the loss of the influence of the differ- 
ent cultures upon each other. When parallel courses 
exist in the same college, in many of the recitations, in 
the literary exercises of the classes and in the socicties 

of the colleges, the two cultures mingle. ‘The mind 
which obtains most of its thoughts from one course will 
be sure to be instructed and sharpened by the mind 
which has its thoughts suggested by the other course. 
Higher culture comes only from variety and constrast. 
The student of matter, force and inexorable law will 
have a better logic in regard to human affairs if he be- 
comes familiar with mind as seen from metaphysical and 
historical stand points. And the metaphysician should 
know that the phenomena of mind are conditioned by 
matter. The incidental advantages of contact and crit- 
icism in college society is ¢ke important advantage of 
study in college rather than out of college, and this ad- 
vantage is greatest where there is widest range of study. 
Again, on the score of economy the advantage is on 
the side of parallel courses. Not much gain is claimed 
in regard to the labor of instruction, for classes in 
inathematics and the languages cannot be taught well 
when large, and labor multiplies with the number of 
students. But still there are whole courses of lectures 
which may as well be given to 150 or 200 as to a half 
The real economy in conducting the two 
courses together is in the expensive, buildings, libra- 
ries, laboratories and museums which with separate col- 
leges need to be duplicated. This saving is very con- 
siderable and none but wealthy communities can nurse 
the two cultures in separate colleges. 
But when the two cultures are planted in the same 
college there äs the disadvantage of a “struggle for ex- 
istence,”? and it is not always that the “ fittest ” survives. 


and mathematics which he will need in his studies, the 
student has a fair substitute in labor, and in mental dis- 
cipline for the Latin and Greek of the other courses. 
To make the parallel more complete, one or two of our 
colleges which can best afford to do it, are proposing to 
raise the standard of admission to the new course. 
The new terms should include Algebra through quad- 
ratic equations, the whole of the common text in Geom- 
etry and two languages with a year’s time upon each. 
The scientific student needs the French and the German 
to enable him to use books of reference in his course 
and the time saved from the study of these .in colleges 
is needed in the study of higher science. . 

With a definite idea of what the new culture shall be 
and a little time in which to obtain means and organize 
the conditions of success we hope our colleges will be 
able to deny that the new culture in parallel courses is 


a failure. 
Evanston, fll, Dec. 20. 1871. 


BIBLE REVISION. 


The idea of a revision of the Bible has for some time 
engaged the attention of scholars, and already, a com- 
mittee of the most learned men in England, known as 
the British Committee for the revision of the Authorized 
English Version of the Scripture is engaged in this 
work. This committee has recently, through the Dean 
of Westminster, extended an invitation to American 
scholars to participate with them in this work of revision. 


last. 
present: Prof. Philip Schaff, D.D., New York ; Prof. 
Green, D.D., Princeton, N. J.; Prof. George Emlen 
Hare, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Prof. Charles P, Krauth 


Furnished with these means and with good instruc- 
tion, and with the extra amount of modern languages: 


In accordance with this invitation, and at the call of 
Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, a meeting was held at No. 40, officers, to add to its numbers, and too fill its own va- 
Bible House, New York city, on the 7th of December | cancies. 

At that meeting the following gentlemen were 


Henry B. Smith, D.D, New York ; Prof. Wm. Henry 


D.D., Philadelphia; Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. George E. Day, D.D., New 
Haven, Ct. ; 
Rev Edward A. Washburn, D.D., New York and Dr. 
Howson, Dean of Chester, by special invitation. 
| President Woolsey, Prof. Hackett, Prof. Strong, and 
others were prevented from attending, but expressed by 
letter their hearty interest in the propery: work and 
their readiness to cooperate. 


Ezra Abbott, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; 


Ex 


The meeting was organized by the Sppoiitnent of 
Prof. Henry B. Smith as Chairman and Prof. George E. 
Day as Secretary. After which Dr. Schaff stated the 


fact of American scholars being invited to coöperate, 


and that he had accordingly extended such an invitation 
to a limited number of scholars, most of them profess- 
ors of Biblical literature in theological seminaries of the 
leading Protestant denominations. In the delicate task 
of selection, he had reference, first of all, to the reputa- 
tation and occupation of the gentlemen as Biblical 
scholars ; next, to their denominational connection and 
standing, so as to have a fair representation of the 
American churches ; and last, to local convenience in 
order to secure regular attendance on the meetings. 
He would have gladly invited others, but thought it best 
to leave the responsibility of enlargement to the com- 
mittee itself when properly constituted. He had per- 
sonally conferred during last summer with Bishop Elli- 
cott, Dean Stanley, Prof. Lightfoot, Prof. Westcott, Dr. 
Angus, and other British revisers about the details of 
the proposed plan of coöperation, and was happy to 
state that it met their cordial approval. 

-« The scholars who have been invited by Dr. Schaff to 
engage in the work and who have accepted are as fol- 
lows : i 

ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. 
George E. Day, D.D., New Haven, Ct.; Prof. John De- 
Witt, D.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; ‘Prof. Wm. Henry 
Green, D.D., Princeton, N. J.; Prof. George Emlen 
Hare, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. Charles P. Krauth, 
D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. J. Packard, D.D., Fair- 
fax, Va.; Prof. Calvin Stowe, D.D.; Cambridge, Mass.; 
Prof. James Strong, D.D., Madison, N. J.; Prof. C. V. 
A. Van Dyck, M. D. *Beyrut, Syria ; Prof. Tayler Lewis 
LL.D., Schenectady, N. Y. 

ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Prof. H. B. Hackett, D.D., Rochester, N. ‘Y.; Prof. 
Charles Hodge, D.D. Brinceton; N. J.; Prof. Matthew 
B. Riddle, D.D., Hartford, Ct.; Prof. Philip Schaff, D. 
D., New York ; Prof. Henry B. Smith, D.D., New York; 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer, D.D., Andover, Mass.; Rev. 
Edward A. Washburn, D.D., New York ; Rev. Theo- 
dore D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D, New Haven, Ct.; Ezra 
Abbott, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. James Hadley, 
LL.D., New Haven, Ct., Prof. Charles Short, LL.D., 
New York. 

At the same meeting the following constitution for 
the government of the American Committee was adopted, 
after consideration, article by article ; 

I. The American Committee, invited by the British 
Committee engaged in the revision of the authorized 
English Verson of the Holy Scriptures, to codperate 
with them, shall be composed’ of Biblical scholars and 
divines in the United States. 

II. This Committee shall have the power to elect its 


III. The‘officers shall consist of a President, a Cor- 


*Not yet heard from. Dr. Van Dyck of course cannot be ex- 
pected to attend the meetings, but may be occasionally consulted 
on questions involving a thorough knowledge of Arabic and Shem- 
itic languages. 
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responding Secretary, and a Treasurer. The President 
shall conduct the official correspondence with the Brit- 


price of $1,50 per acre, as it was of an uninviting ap-|the corporation, but near enough to avail himself of the 
pearance. This was secured for the proprietors, who | privileges of the church and school, His education and 
ish Revisors. The secretary shall conduct the home| gave 500 acres in the center as a site for the proposed | natural abilities soon brought him into notice among his 
correspondence. i institution. A circular was issued inviting settlers and | peers, and he was made an officer in the church, 
IV. New members of the Committee and corres- j setting forth the plan of the school, much as it was after- | and from the first he had stood shoulder to shoulder 
ponding members must be nominated at a previous | ward carried out. The plan proposed a school for both | with brothers Finney and Morgan—all men are broth- 
meeting, and elected unanimously by ballot. sexes with preparatory, moral, collegiate and theolog-jers at Oberlin—and he lives to see and enjoy the 
V. The American Committee shall cooperate with|tcal departments. The land was offered to actual set-|triumph of the institution in which the third Crosby 
the British Companies on the basis of the principles and | tlers at an advance on cost of one dollar per acre, but|generation is now being educated. At the reccnt 
rules of revision adopted by the British Committee. all purchasers were required to sign what was called|Oberlin council I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
VI. The American Committee shall consist of two|the “Oberlin covenant,” by which they bound them-|Crosby, and learning much from him of the early his- 
Companies—the one for the revision of the authorized | selves to a community of interest, sé far as was consis- | tory of the place and college. He is one of the few of 
Version of the Old Testament ; the other for the revis-j tent with personal management of their estates, absti-|the old pioneers left who keep up something of the orig- 
ion of the Authorized Version of the New Testament. |nence from all intoxicating drinks, tobacco and even tea | inal simplicity of living, as is evidenced by the coarse cot- 
VII. Each Company shall elect its own Chairman]and coffee, great plainness in the style of living, and |ton collar of his shirt and his rough boots. As I looked 
and Recording Secretary. . consecration of all surplus earnings to the service of the|at him I could not help thinking of a recommendation 
VIII. The British Companies will submit to the| Lord. The first colonist, Peter P. Pease, pitched his|which a Berkshire wag once gave to a young merchant 
American Companies, from’ time to time, such portions | tent, on what is now the college square, April, 19, 1833, | Who asked for a letter of credit as he was about to visit 
of their work as have past the first revision, and the |in the midst of the primeval forest, with no neighbor |the city to make purchases :— 


American Companies will transmit their criticisms and | nearer than three miles. Other colonists, however, ‘“He looks rusty, 
suggestions to the British Companies before the second|soon flocked around him, chiefly of New England ori- But he is trusty.” 
revision. ` gin, and Oberlin hall, the firs€ college building, was|Mr. Crosby told me the Lord had prospered him, and 


IX. A joint meeting of the American and British | erected during the summer, and the school with 46 stu-|although some rogue—Satan is not wholly exiled from 
Companies shall be held, if possible, in London, before | dents was opened in December under the charge of a] Oberlin—had recently stolen from him $4,100 in United 
final action. Mr. Scoville. States bonds, he still had a competence. 

Also at the same meeting a communication from Mr. Shipherd was enthusiastic on the subject of man-| ` Oberlin was founded just as Garrison in his Liberator 
Bishop Ellicott, D.D., to Dr. Schaff, dated Oct. 23, 1871} ual labor, and his plan involved a self sustaining insti-| was fulminating his anathemas against slavery, but anti- 
was read containing the following resolution : tution. The instructors were to receive small salaries, |Slavery principles do not seem to have influenced 

Resolved, That the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol fand the students were to pay their way by working on Father Shipherd in his first movements. The reverber- 
be requested to communicate with Dr. P. Schaff to the]the farm, in the shop, and the boarding-house. To ations of Garrison’s thunderbolts had probably not 
effect that the work of the New Testament revisers is, carry out this plan an institution farm of 800 acres was reached Ohio. Oberlin, however, furnished just the 
at present only tenative and provisional, and that it may] reserved, a work shop erected and furnished with tools, | soll in which anti-slavery seed could take root, and in 
be considerably altered at the second revision ; but that] All the students were required to work four hours each} 1835 the seed was planted here abundantly. Lane 
upon the assurance of Dr. Schaff, that the work, so far day, the young men on the farm or in the shop, and the seminary, a theological institution at Cincinnati, at this 
as it is at present advanced, will be considered as} young women in the kitchen. The prices paid for the|time under the presidency of Dr. Lyman Beecher, was 
strictly confidential, the Company will send a sufficient] work ranged from three to seven cents per hour, and /|filled with a hundred students, many of them from wes- 
number of copies for Dr. Schaff and his brother revisers, | the price of board was 75 cents per week for the women|tern New York and northern Ohio, energetic and self- 
for their own private use, the copies to be in no way|and a dollar for the men. The circular at the close of a| relying, who had earned their passage to Cincinnati as 
made publit beyond themselves. year’s experiments says: “The testimony of one year’s|hands on the Ohio flat-boats. Among them was Theo- 

“For this purpose, that Dr. Schaff be requested to} trial is, that students by four hours daily labor may pre-|dore D. Weld, whose eloquence afterward fired the 
send the names and addresses of the scholars asso-| serve their health, clear and invigorate their minds, guard|northern heart against slavery. At Cincinnati these 
ciated with him in this matter so soon as the Company | against morbid influences, earn their beard and yet|young men were seperated from the workings of the 


is completely formed.” . facilitate their progress in scientific attainments. The|‘ peculiar institution ” only by the Ohio river, and, very 
From the action of the British Committee as detailed | most delinquent in manual have been the most deficient | naturally, this institution came in for a share of their 
above and the hearty seconding of their invitation by fin mental labor.” thoughts and discussions. The more they thought and 


American scholars, of such note, it will be seen thatthe| In 1834 the first regular college class was organ-|discussed, the warmer grew their zeal in favor of liberty, 
much talked of project of a revision of the Scriptures in| ized and a “ commencement” held, in which the speak-|and they requested of the faculty the use of the chapel 
accordance with the present state of modern Biblical | ers were freshmen just commencing, instead of just fin-|for more public discussions. Dr. Beecher and Prof. 
and classical knowledge has a fair prospect of realiza-lishing, their college course. The number of pupils| Morgan, afterward distinguished as leaders in the anti-sla- 
tion, and when it is remembered that the number of} the first year was 100, taught by Messrs. Waldo, Das-|very cause, recommended non-agitation, but did not pro- 
those who will read the English Bible, will not be less| comb and Branch, all graduates of eastern colleges. | hibit the discussion, and for eighteen successive even- 
- than a hundred and fifty millions at the end of the pres-| The town grew in the same ratio with the institute. |ings the chapel resounded with the eloquence of Weld 
ent centyry, some idea may be formed of the magnitude | What the character of the population was may be infer-| and others. The students did not confine themselves 
of what is proposed in giving to those who speak the|req from the account of one. “ Ex unodisce omnes.”|to talk. They established Sabbath and day schools for 
English language a reviscd version of the Scriptures. | Mr, Horace Crosby, a native of Berkshire county, Mass., | the instruction of negroes, and published their senti- 
SSS SSS started afoot and alone for Ohio in 1818 when 18 years| ments in the journals. 
i old. to seek his fortune. From Batavia, in New York,| The result was that the trustees of Lane seminary 
ORERLINSITS E OSTON ESS, AND PRES- hie poute lay pretty much through an unbroken forest.|most of whom looked on slavery in its commercial 
= Deer were more plenty in this country then than are|rather than its moral aspect, forbade the students to dis- 
Oberlin has a wonderful history, and the principles}sheep now, and bears and wolves more than plenty cuss the subject any further, not allowing them even to 
and results, both of the colony and literary institution,|enough. He reached his destination, the Western Re-|make it a matter of table talk. This was a gag-law 
bearing the name of the renowned Swiss pastor are|serve, in 18 days. The country was rapidly filling with|which the students could not swallow, and four-fifths 
worthy the consideration of the scholar and the patriot. | Yankee emigrants, and Mr. Crosby was soon employed sajof them withdrew from Lane seminary. Prof. Morgan, 
The idea of a strictly religious community, and con-|a school-master at $16 per month, to be paid in whiskey, | whose sympathies were with the students, was uncere- 
ducted on Puritan principles, originated with Rev. John |as money was scarce, and barter was the custom. In moniously dismissed. About this time Mr. Shipherd 
J. Shipherd in 1832, at that time pastor of a church in|four years our hero had earned enough to purchase a| visited Cincinnati for the purpose of raising funds for 
Elyria, Ohio. Associated with Mr. Shipherd in the de-|farm and erect a log house. He now returned on foot|Oberlin. There he met Rev. Asa Mahan, pastor of one 
velopment of Oberlin was Mr. P. P. Stewart, once a|to Massachusetts to bring out his mother and some fur-|of the Cincinnati churches. Mr. Mahan had been a 
missionary among the Cherokees in Mississippi at this|niture, which he accomplished by means of an ox team | trustee of Lane, but had resigned when he found that 
time a member of Mr. Shipherd’s family, and afterwards | and an emigrant wagon. His second trip westward was | his associates were determined to prohibit freedom ot 
famous as a manufacturer of stoves in “Troy, N. Y.|more tedious than his first, as he had to earn his pas- discussion. Mr. Shipherd was soon inoculated with anti- 
These two gentlemen thought, and prayed till they were | sage by driving his oxen and by the care of them nights.|slavery principles, and wrote immediately to Oberlin, 
prevaded with the idea that they had a mission to per-| Nothing daunted he reach his log cabin safely, and had | urging the appointment of Dr. Mahan as president and 
form in establishing on the Wastern Reserve, as the|some venison forsupper. Hecontinued to teach school John Morgan as professor, and the passage of a resolu- 
northern part of Ohio was then called, a model Chris-| winters and to work on his farm summers, for six or|tion admitting colored students. This was a great step 
tian school and colany. A tract of land, three miles seven years, and he says he never enjoyed life more than! +o take and was not taken without warm discussion and 
square, was found in the town of Russia, Lorain county, |in his log cabin amid the forests. On the establishment intense excitement. Some of the students declared they 
Ohio, entirely uninhabited, and purchasable at the low of Oberlin, he bought a farm just outside the limits of! would not remain to associate with black men, and the 
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young ladies were specially excited, saying they. would 
go home if they had to wade Lake Erie. Rev. John 
Keep, formerly of Baltimore, but at this, time set- 
tled in this city, was president of the board of trus- 
tees, and the board being equally divided on Mr. Ship- 
herd’s resolution, gave the casting vote in its favor. 
Who can calculate the influence of that vote of Father 
Keep, as he was afterward familiarly called at Oberlin. 
It was not difficult to trace it to the mighty influence 
which Oberlin ever after exerted in the cause of freedom, 
resulting finally in the election of Lincoln and the over- 
throw of slavery. Before the passage of this resolution 
Mr. Mahan had been elected president and Mr. Morgan 
professor, but their acceptance of these offices hinged on 
the admission of students without the distinction to color. 
They immediately accepted the appointments and with 
them was associated Rev. Charles G. Finney of New 
York, the distinguished revival preacher, each with a 
salary of $600, which remained unaltered till the com- 
mencement of the late war. 


The seceding Lane students now quite generally mi 
grated to Oberlin, and the institution became thoroughly 
anti-slavery. The place was already overflowing with 
students, and to accommodate the new comers it was 
necessary to erect a new building, and Cincinnati hall 
was extemporized at short notice. ‘This was a building 
144 feet long, 24 feet wide, and one story high, its 
walls, partitions and floors being made of green beech 
boards, battened on the outside with unbarked slabs. 
One end of this hall was fitted up as a kitchen and 
dining-room, and the remainder divided into rooms 12 
feet square, with one window, and a door opening upon 
the still unbroken forest. Two students occupied each 
room, Such was Oberlin at the beginning. ‘The revo- 
lution in the public sentiment was pretty thorough 
among the students and citizens of Oberlin, but ex- 
tended slowly at first into the immediate neighborhood, 
and the institution was looked upon as aden of un- 
clean beasts. Clergymen and laymen alike regarded 
the place with suspicion, as the hot-bed of all manner 
of isms. ‘The very guideboards that directed the trav 
eler to Oberlin, were caricatured with pictures of run- 
away negroes. The schools which the students taught 
were Called “nigger” schools, and Oberlin was a syno- 
nym for abolition and heresy. The ruffianism of the 
Missouri border had its prelude on the Western Re- 
serve. 


In spite of opposition, the schools flourished and the 
town grew. The opposition only served to cement, the 
unity between faculty, students and citizens. Never 
was aplace in which liberty, equality and fraternity 
were better exemplified. ‘The professors felt a paternal 
interest in each student, and the students addressed 
their teachers as brothers Finney, Morgan, Cowles, etc. 
The Lane students brought with them one colored man, 
and when he first made his appearance, the boys of the 
street ran home saying, “ The niggers have come,” and 
the lips of some curled in contempt. The number of 
negroes increased slowly until they constituted from s 
to 8 per cent of the students, and here the ratio re- 
mained quyite fixed. No special pains were ever taken 
to enlist colored students. The principle of Oberlin 
was and is, “That all men are born free and equal,” 
and the longer the students of different hues and na- 
tionalities looked at each other face to face, the more 
they felt the common brotherhood of man. Compara- 
tively few of the colored students have gone through 
the regular college course. Most of them have been 
content with the studies of the preparatory department. 
In all 40 have’ graduated, 23 men and 17 women, “ most 
of whom,” President Fairchild says, “have occupied a 
fair position among their fellows in scholarly attainment 
and cultivation, and one of them had no superior in 
iterary taste, or ability as a linguist.” This is high 
praise and, confounds the doctrine of those who con- 
tend that the negro belongs to an inferior race. 

In the midst of much opposition, Oberlin has never 
wanted fast friends. Arther Tappan, one of the pio- 


neers in the anti-slavery cause, when he heard of the 
secession from Lane Seminary, wrote to the seceding 
students, offering to build: them a hall and endow a 
professorship, if they would establish an anti-slavery 
institution. ‘This promise he made good at Oberlin, 
and Tappan hall, a brick building, still stands a monu- 
ment of his benevolence. Probably no college build- 
ing in the country has witnessed more furore of de- 
votion, and zeal for humanity. The old hall shows the 
marks of the tooth of time, and a new building is much 
needed to accommodate the wants of the students. 
There was originally 100 rooms in it, some 15 feet long 
by 8 feet wide, with one window in each, looking more 
like cells for criminals than. rooms for students, but in 
each room two were accommodated, or, more properly, 
discommoded. From the commencement the citizens 
have opened their houses for boarding the students, as 
not half of the thousand usually assembled here could 
eat or sleep in the college buildings. I should not ob- 
ject if dormitories were dispensed with entirely. Stu- 
dents leading the monastic life of a dormitory are apt 
to become a little rough, and.to this Oberlin students 
are not an exception, though their monastic life is mod- 
ified by meeting young ladies at their boarding places, 
in the chapel, and in the recitation room. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the contrast in the appearance of 
the students in Tappan hall, and those in the dining 
hall of the building appropriated to the ladies. | 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


“It is a painful truth that comparatively few of the 
young men and women of the Church are pursuing a 
classical course in our colleges. Many of our people 
possess adequate means to educate their sons and daugh- 
ters if they fully appreciated the value of thorough intel- 
lectual culture. The parental affections of not a few 
would prompt them to confer this rich boon on their 
children if they knew its great value. No earthly legacy 
can equal it. Parents, by thoroughly educating their 
children, may best ensure to future generations that in- 
telligence, respectability, and usefulness so worthy of 
the ambition of noble-hearted fathers and mothers. 
A failure to properly educate their sons and daughters 
may throw their children’s children into those ranks 
where lack of culture depresses from generation to gen- 
ation. By education their children may become eligible 
for nobler connections in life, and they and future gener- 
ations may greatly honor their parents. By failure to 
educate their children, parents may bequeath to their 
country a posterity to be pitied rather than’ honored. 
If parents who give society well educated children to 
perpetuate mental culture through succeeding genera- 
tions deserve their country’s gratitude, what shall be 
said of those who, having the necessary means, allow 
their children, possessing good natural endowments, to 
remain in ignorance? ‘There is great responsibility 
resting on parents in this particular. 

Carelessness about beginning the education of their 
children is a great fault in parents. It is true that it is 
not best to’ graduate children at too early an age. In 
some cases it may be delayed till a few years after they 
have reached their majority. But as it takes six 
years—including two preparatory years—to complete a 
classical course, it is important that a considerable part 
of that course should be passed before the student 
reaches the age of twenty-one. After this the claims of 
settlement in life and active pursuits are likely to inter- 
fere if the remainder of the course be long. Besides, 
what is learned early is learned more easily, is longer 
retained, and is best adapted to practical use. 

The benefits of a partial college course are not to be 
discredited. It is well for those who can do no better 
to spend two or three years in college. But there are 
few who ardently desire it who may not pursue a full 
collegiate course. They may have to endure privations 
and hardships, but they will perhaps come out the bet- 
ter disciplined in consequence of those trials. Their 


They were educated at home, and in active life. 
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progress may be impeded by circumstances, but with 
firmness of purpose and indomitable wills they are likely 


to surmount every ‘difficulty and come out efficient grad- 


uates. The fixed truth that a thorough education is the 
surest way to achieve high success should animate them 
amid all their toils and discouragements. Not only will 
the knowledge acquired be of great use to them in life, 
but the mental discipline received will be of invaluable 
service in any pursuit requiring mental power and skill. 


The training of the mental faculties to think and work 


with precision and strength is the great end aimed at in 
a classical education. 

Some may be disposed to linger over the past, and 
talk of the good times of days when collegiate education 
was less urged. We have no sympathy with the dispar- 
agement of laborers of other years, but we must deal 
with the present. We do not doubt the happiness of 


our fathers who had neither reaping-machines nor rail- 
roads. 


sive use of the reap-hook and mud-wagon, Great men 


But who would propose to go back to the exclu- 


have honored their race and served their-God effi- 


ciently without the best facilities for acquiring literary 


and scientific knowledge. ‘They were self-taught. 


Their 
honor will not decline. But our age demands bet- 
ter opportunities. If we would go back to the past 
we would do just what our honored fathers would not 
have done if they had lived in our day. They were en- 
terprising and progressive. We ought to emulate their 
zeal, and push forward the good work inherited from 
them. As a church, we need:a revival on the subject of 


education. We are able to build up our colleges and 


biblical seminaries. Not only do we need such a revival | 
but the whole country needs it. Let us asa people do 
our part toward promoting it.— xchange. | : 


-c — 


Profanity.—An interesting incident is recorded in 
the life of Cæsar Malan, the eminent evangelical re- 


former of Geneva. He commenced his career as an in- 
structor of youth, and though, from his childhood up, 
he had been of a singularly thoughtful nature and was 
early in life the subject of converting grace, the bad 
habit common among his countrymen of using the 
Creator’s name both lightly and frequently, clung to his 
speech. Without knowing it, he used it in the school 
among his pupils, and, perhaps, might not have been 
aware of it, but the example was followed by the 
scholars. There the name of the great God coming 
thoughtlessly from their young lips struck him painfully. 
He was about to reprove them, when conscience re- 
proved him. “I do this myself, how can I blame 
them?” | 

He instantly resolved on an amendment. Calling 
the boys around him, he told them this way of speak- 
ing was wrong ; and he made an agreement that they 
were to watch him and he would watch them, so as to 
correct what he thought to be a sinful practice. 

He was very guarded for two reasons ; he wished to 
avoid the sin, and, as a schoolmaster, he wished not to 
give his pupils an opportunity of correcting him. At 
length, one day, when he was speaking with great ani- 
mation’ to the school, he used the words, “ Mon Dieu.” 


(My God.) Instantly all the scholars rose, and very 
respectfully remained standing. He inquired the cause, 
and the head boy replied by telling him of the name he 
had used. ‘The good master stood still for a moment, 
confronting his boys, and in a grave and sorrowful tone 
then expressed his contrition for his fault; afterward 
kneeling down among them — they kneeling also—he 
offered up a`prayer that God would pardon the past, 
and give his grace, that in the future his name might be 
honored among them and his command obeyed. 

Doubtless that touching scene was never forgotten 
by those present; it never was by the master, for he 
must, long years after, have related it to the son Who 
has written his life. Happy the man who has the hu- 
imility openly to own his faults to those whom his ex- 
ample may have injured, and the wisdom to go to the 
strong for strength to overcome them. Reader it is 
written, “The Lord will not hold him guiltless who 
taketh his name in vain.”—Congregationalist, 
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SCIENTIFIC. “ 


The Bat’s Wing.-Dr. Schobl has found that the wing 
of the bat and the ear of the white, mouse are abund- 
ently provided with nerves, apparently for the purpose 
of supplying, by means of a very refined sense of touch, 


the imperfection of vision. He estimates the number 


if nerve endings on each ear of the white mouse at 
6000. 


Encke’s Comet.—Mr. Asaph Hall of the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, urges the importance of 
special observations during the present visit of 
Encke’s comet, in order to settle the question whether 
its motions are retarded by a resisting medium. 
The other principal comets of short period, Faye’s and 


Winnecke’s, do not appear to be affected by any such 
retardation. 


_ Prepared Wheat.—M. Sezille has described, before 
the Agricultural Society of France, a method of prepar- 
ing wheat by which he claims that out of one hundred 
pounds of wheat twenty pounds more of bread are ob- 


tained than by the ordinary method of grinding and 
bolting, representing an increase of about twenty-five 
per cent. of the nutritive value. 


Beet-root Sugar.—The production of beet-root 
sugar in France now employs more than four hundred 
factories, and the process of manufacture is each year 
brought to a higher state of perfection. There are 
three or four French journals specially devoted to sub- 
jects connected with the cultivation of the root, th 
manufacture and sale of the sugar, the chemistry of the 
process, the machinery required, etc. 


Meteoric Iron.—A Swedish scientific expedition 
has recently returned from the coast of Greenland, bring- 
ing more than twenty masses of meteoric iron, which 
were found on the surface of the ground. The largest 
weighs more than 49,000 Swedish pounds, or about 
21 tons English, with a maximum sectional area of 


about 42 square feet. It has been placed in the hall of the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm. ‘The removal to a more 
southern climate causes. them to disintegrate, and it is 
proposed to preserve them in a tank of alcohol.. 


Artificial Milk Used in Paris during its 
Siege.—When natural milk became scarce in Paris, 
Dubrunfaut proposed an artificial milk made by dissolv- 
ing 1/g ounces of sugar in a quart of water, adding an 
ounce of dry albumin (from white of egg) and 15 to 30 
grains of soda crystals, and then emulsionizing therein 
from 1}¢ to 2 ounces of olive oil. As the war pro- 
gressed, gelatin was substituted for the albumin, and 
then slaughter -house fats—purified by melting at 150° 


and then projecting into them small quantities of water, 
—for the olive-oil. One firm made in this latter way, 
132,000 gallons of milk daily for Paris consumption. 


Longitudes.—The great accuracy with which differ- 
ences of longitude can be ascertained by the magnetic 
telegraph is illustrated by some of Mr. George W. 
Dean’s determinations for the United States Coast Sur- 
vey. Observers were stationed at Cambridge, Omaha, 
Salt Lake City, and San Francisco, and additional re- 
peaters were used at Buffalo, Chicago, Cheyenne, and 
Virginia City. The longitudes were estimated by four 
different combinations of circuits, the telegraphic dis- 
tance of San. Francisco from Cambridge being three 


thousand five hundred and eighty miles. The greatest 
difference between any two determinations was twenty- 
eight thousandths of a second, equivalent to about thirty 
feet, the mean error being less than one millionth of 
the distance. 


Aeronautic Compass.-The efforts to keep up com- 
munication between Paris and the outer world during 
the recent siege led to the invention of several ingenious 
contrivances connected with ballooning, not the least in. 
teresting being M. Janssen’s aeronautic compass, the 
object of which is to enable the aeronaut to ascertain at 
any moment both the speed and direction of the balloon. 


It consists of a graduated glass disc with a hole in the 


{center ; at a certain distance above the central hole is 


fixed a small eye-hole, and on one of the points of the 
circumference of the disc is fixed a small compass. 
The apparatus is suspended perpendicularly outside the 
car. It may be mentioned in this connection that, in a 
communication to the Academy of Sciences, M. de Fon- 


vielle expressed the opinion, as the result of his expe- 
rience, that no attempts at the direction of balloons will 
succeed except above the clouds. 


Patina of Bronze.—The term “ patina” is used to 
designate a beautiful greenish coating which forms 
naturally upon the surface of bronze, especially that of 
copper and tin, under the influence of the air and mois- 
ture ; consisting in most cases of a carbonate of copper 
which adheres very closely, and not only imparts as 
beautiful appearance to the metal, but also protects it 
from further oxidation. The formation of this patina 
proceeds with varying degrees fof rapidity in different 
localities. In some places, especially in large cities 
where coal is burned sin cansiderable quantity, it does 
not develop itself, the metal assuming the appearance 
rather, of a dirty cast iron. The difference in this re- 
spect has received the attention of a scientific body in 
Prussia, under the direction of which, numerous experi- 
ments have been made; and it has been ascertained 
that the formation of a good patina was not dependent 
upon the composition of the bronze, although the time 
required for this development may have something to 
do with the percentage of the different ingredients. It 
was furthermore discovered that by occasionally wash- 
ing articles of bronze, exposed to the atmosphere, ap- 
plying oil, and afterwards rubbing off with a soft rag all 


of this that could be removed, in the course of a few 
years a patina of the finest quality is developed irre- 
spective of the location ; and in this way the desired 
result can be, and actually has been produced on ob- 
jects that had long refused to put on this exterior. 


~ 


Wonders of Easter Island.—In the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean, three thousand miles distant from 
the nearest continent, rises Easter Island, abounding 
with remains of a remote antiquity, which have inter- 
ested and perplexed a party of savants who recently vis- 
ited them. ‘The island is about forty miles in circumfer- 
ence ; itis barren, without trees, destitute of resources, 
and inhabited by a few savages, who lead the most mis- 
erable existence imaginable. 

But upon this narrow strip of land, so barren and un- 
productive, the eye of the explorer beholds a forest of 
gigantic stone statues, of the origin and meaning of 
which the race dwelling around know absolutely noth- 
ing. The smallest of these statues measure thirty feet, 
and a few attain the incredible dimensions of fifty feet. 
Some repose upon cyclopean platforms; the greater 
portion of them wear crowns about six feet in height, 
formed of volcanic tufa, which have evidently been 
placed upon these statues after their erection. The 
foreheads of these statues are retreating and the mouths 
prominent, which indications may possibly reveal the 
race who constructed them. | 

As regards the workmanship displayed upon them, it 
is rude and clumsy, although not destitute of character 
and expression. ‘The questions concerning them, pre- 
sented for solution are: What do they represent? whose 
‘handiwork are they ? and how came they there? There 
are ng metals on Easter Island, not even flint ; only a 
few hard species of stone are found capable of being 
fashioned into axes, with which perhaps these mysteri- 
ous statues were hewn. The stone of which they are 
composed is found neither upon this island nor any of 
the surrounding islands ; their number, dimensions, and 
character, forming a strange contrast to the narrowness 
and poverty of the place whereon they were constructed. 

How could this barren island have nourished a race 
of men capable of raising such mountains? Where is 
this race? What country do they still inhabit? In re- 
ply to these speculations, several scientific men of great 


authority hazard the opinion that the island in question 
is only one of the summits of the submerged continent 
which geological evidence proves at one time to have oc- 
cupied the whole part of the Pacific which is now called 
Polynesia. Several also show grounds that the statues in 
question present a Mexican physiognomy, and may have 


been the work of one of the kindred races of that people. 
Several of these monuments are now on their way to 
the British Museum, where, it is hoped, additional light 
will be thrown upon them. 


The Rotation of the Sun Measured with the 
Spectroscope.—One of the most wonderful achieve- 


ments of that remarkable instrument, the Spectroscope, 
is that just announced by a German astronomer, Dr. 
Vogel, who has successfully applied it to ascertain the 
rotation of the sun. The form of instrument used by 
him was that proposed by Zollner, and known as a re- 
version spectroscope. As originally constructed, it con- 
sisted of two direct vision prisms, with their refracting 
angles facing opposite.ways. Hence a beam of light 
falling upon them produces two spectra, one of 
which has the colors above the other, and in an in- 
verse order. The object-glass being divided horizon- 
tally, and each half being movable micrometrically, itis 
possible not only to juxtapose, but even to superpose 
the spectra, and to measure the distances of the lines 
with great accuracy. The instrument was devised for 
the purpose of measuring the direction and velocity of 
astronomical motions, one of the problems proposed by 
the inventor being the very one now solved by Dr. Vo- 
gel. If the two spectra in the instrument represent, as 
they may be made to do, different and opposite limbs of 
the sun, then, since one is approaching us and the other 
is receding from us, there ought to be a difference in 
the position of certain spectrum lines. The difference 
in velocity is about a mile per second ; an amount which 
Zollner says ought to change the position ,of the sodium 
lines by a quantity equal to 3, of the distance between 
them. With his instrument as originally constructed, he 
was unable to observe aay displacement ; but with a 
more powerful instrument, consisting of a circular train 
of five highly dispersive prisms thus arranged, which he 
furnished tothe observatory at Bothkamp, near Kiel, Dr. 
Vogel has been able to detect a displacement of the 
fine line F of the solar spectrum, by an amount which 
gives a velocity of rotation of 3276 meters—about two 
miles—per second. Subsequent observations, made 
with more care and with a higher dispersive power, have 
reduced this number to 2497 fneters—t.55 miles—per 
second. ‘This is only 500 meters more than the veloc- 
ity given by Carrington’s observations on the spots, 
which was 1997 meters—1.24 miles—per second ; an 
approximation which is remarkable. 


On Burnt Iron and Burnt Steel.—An English 
chemist, W. Mattieu. Williams, has recently made a se- 


ries of experiments to ascertain the condition which is 
induced in iron and steel by overheating, and which is 
technically called “burning.” Burnt iron is brittle, has 
a short fracture, is crystalline, and is devoid of the 
fibrous structure and silky luster of good iron. Mr. 
Williams finds that iron in this condition contains, dif- 
fused through it, small particles of black oxide. Hence 
to test the question, often important in practice, whether 
a given sample of iron is burnt, he places about a deci 
gram in a test-tube, and pours upon it three cubic cen- 
timeters of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.20. If the iron is 
burnt, these particles of black oxide are at first left un- 
dissolved, and, appearing in the liquid, render it dark 
and turbid. ‘Their subsequent solution distinguishes 
them from the carbon which may also be present in the 
sample. 

Mr. Williams believes that the function of the small 
quantity of carbon always contained in good wrought 
iron, is to prevent this burning. When this carbon is re- 
moved, the iron partially oxidizes throughout as soon as 
heated, and becomes “ burnt.” Hence the impossibility 
of making merchantable iron by the Bessemer process ; 
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the iron, at. this high temperature, beginning to oxidize 
even when the carbon presenf js as much as .a:95. per 
cent. The Bessemer product is steel therefore, and con- 
tains 0.28 per cent. of carbon. 

Tron has its maximum toughness when the carbons is 
lowest. The skill of the blacksmith is shown therefore 
in exactly touching, in his work, the point at which the 
' oxidation of the carbon ceases and that of the iron be- 
gins, without passing it ; thus attaining the best result. 

Steel, on the other hand, when “ burnt,” is brittle, can 
no longer be tempered, and cannot be ased until it has 
been raised to a welding heat, rolled or hammered, and 
gradually cooled. Its fracture is coarse and granular, 
the facets of the granules being conchoidal, by which 
the burnt condition may often be practically distin- 
guished. Mr. W. finds that when steel is heated, the car- 


bon in it rapidly oxidizes, even throughout the mass. 
He explains “ burnt” steel to be steel in which, by sud- 
denly solidifying it when in a viscous condition, carbonic 
oxide evolved by the oxidization of carbon, is impris- 
oned. By slower cooling. this carbonic oxide would 
have been expelled ; hence the cavities or “ toad’s eyes” 
in the steel ; which.may be removed by welding, which 
operation, as above stated, restores the stcel. | 

“ Burnt iron” and “ burnt steel,” therefore, both owe 
their rottenness to intermingled particles of combustion- 
products ; coming in the latter case, from the carbon ; 
and in the formers from the iron itself. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITY BOAT RACES. 


The challenge of Oxford ion row the annual boat race 
was accepted by the Cambridge club at a meeting on 
the 2d inst., and on that day the Cambridge trial eights 
rowed a race against each other, which is thus described 
by the Pall Mall Gazette : 

The trial eights of Cambridge, from which will Be se- 
lected the necessary recruits for filling the vacancies in 
the ranks of the old guard, were rowed on Saturday 
over the two-and-a-half mile course from Ely to Little- 
port. Oxford, in 1859, was the first to start this system, 
which brings into notice so many more men than the 
former plan of trying all likely men in one kaleidoscopic 
university eight, besides giving to aspirants for broad- 


blue honors a public trial before they risk the reputation 


of their fag in the more important race. Cambridge 
later on followed suit to the principle, and now every 
club of note that aspires to bring out an eight for the 
year for the grand challenge at Henley, or any similar 
race, adopts the same tactics. Mr. J. H. Goldie, re- 
cently reélected president of the Cambridge University 
boat club fora third year of office, was umpire and 
starter to the two crews, which were composed as follows: 


lb. 
ow. G. Drinkwater, 3d Trinity 
. B. Close, jun., rst 'Tainity 
Tyndall, King’s . 
Robinson, Christs . 
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.G. 
. M. 
. E. 
. D. 
R. French, Emmanuel 


` Baggallay, Caius (stroke) . 
> H. Roberts, Jesus (sox) . 


G. L. Rives, Ist Trinity 
. Davy, Trinity Hall è 

a R. eo Jesus : ; ‘ 

3. E. Sawyer, Lady Margaret m8 š 

. S. Read, Ist Trinity : . : 

. M. Phelps, Sidney 

R. Malden, Trinity Hall 

C. H. James, Lady Margaret (stroke) . E 

F. C. Bayard, Lady Margaret (cox.) . . 7 


` The race was a pretty evenly contested one for Cam- 
bridge trial eights, which, somehow, are never so evenly 
selected and matched as those of Oxford, where a dead- 
heat has twice been rowed over the Nuneham course, 
and where, on another occasion, only six inches have 
divided the boats at the finish. Mr. James’s crew got a 
leåd at the outset, by dint of rowing the faster stroke, 
but in a hundred yards the other crew collared them, and 
made a pretty even race for halfa mile or so. After 
this point it was evident that Mr; Baggally’s crew was 
too strong for Mr. James’s and, drawing away steadily 
and surely, it by some daylight at half-way, and stalling 
off a spurt or two on the part of the sternmost: boat, 
increased its lead towards the last and landed itself win- 
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ner by about a clear length. ' The rowing was fair, but 
not very excellent ; it- was clean and decently uniform. 
But there was no great amount of powerful material in 
either boat, such as will be required to fill vacancies 
from the heavy weights of last year. The crews were 
composed entirely of new men, whereas at Oxford this 
year, in the trial eights which will be rowed on this day 
week, two members of the old crew are rowing—a cus- 
tom which, though not often adopted by either boat club, 
must be always beneficial to the old hands, who are 


thus cured of faults which they may meantime have| 


contracted in their college career, and are remodelled 
and brought out up to concert pitch by the spring, in- 
stead of running the risk of going to seed, and of being 
surpassed by new hands with the recent polish of coach- 
ing fresh upon them. Of course the presence of old 
hands to some extent limits the selection of new mate- 
rial from which the president is too choose, but 
it depends upon what that new material is whether it is 
worth while attempting to polish too large an amount of 
it, to the exclusion of tried and seasoned veterans, 
who need but a few admonitions to restore them to 
their former standard of style and form. 

After next Friday’s racing, we shall be better able to 
compare the material in either university for the ensu- 
ing race ofnext year. At present our opinion is that in 


“neither case is it beyond, even if it is up to the average. 


Of the last winning Cambridge crew, five men_ will 
‘1 prabably row again, the absentees being Nos. 3, 5 and 
6—three of the most powerful and valuable of the team. 
At Oxford three only will remain,—stroke, 2 and 4,— 
for five, though he will be in residence, is, we under- 
stand, not likely to row again. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


II, Morse. —The following facts additional to those 
published in our last issue, in reference to the late Syd- 
ney E. Morse may be of interest: Mr. Morse was for 
35 years (till 1858) the senior proprietor of the Observer, 
and a large part of the time its leading editor. His 
younger brother, Richard C. Morse, (Yale, ’12), who 
died in 1868, was associated with him in founding and 
conducting the Odserver under the firm of Sidney E. 
Morse & Co. Sydney E. Morse, Jr., (Yale ’56), now at 
the head of the Observer managers, is son of Richard 
C. The oldest brother, Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse, 
(Yale, ’10), the celebrated painter and inventor of the 
magnetic telegraph, is now the only survivor of the three 
sons of Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D. (Yale, 1783), who 
were graduated at Yale in 1810-11-12. Sidney E. 
Morse was the first editor, and Nathaniel Willis, father 
of Nathaniel P. Willis, (Yale, ’27), and Richard S: Wil- 
lis, (Yale, ’41), was the first publisher of the Boston e- 
corder, (now published in connection with the Cong.ega- 
tionalist), the oldest religious newspaper in the world. 


38, Srronc.—Rev. Edward Strong, D.D., of Pitts- 
field, Mass., is now supplying the pulpit of the Congre- 
gational church at Lenox, Mass. 


47, WtLcox.—Died, in Stamford, Dec. 21, of apo- 
plexy, Mrs. Sarah J., wife of Wallace C. Wilcox Esq. 


’53, BisHop.—Gen. A. W. Bishop, from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, was in New Haven last Saturday, on business 
connected with the Industrial University of that state, the 
first “circular” of which he brought with him. He is 
treasurer of the institution, which is located at Fayette- 
ville, and has the benefit of National, State, County, 
and Town financial aid. 


58, HusBELL.—Rev. Wm. L. Hubbell, pastor of the 
South Evangelical church at West Roxbury, Mass., has 
received a call to the, pastorate of the Franklin St. 
church East Somerville, Mass. j 


’62, MURPHY-—Rev Thomas D. Murphy has resigned 
his pastorate of the Congregational church at Granby, 
Ct., to take effect April 1, 1872. 

63, McNEILLE.—Rev. R. G. S. McNeille was at his 
own request, regularly dismissed from his pastorate of 
tbe East Congregational church in this citv by an eccle- 
siastical council convenedon Thursday, Dec. 28. 

’66, BRAND.—Married in, Troy, Ohio., Nov. 30, 
Rev. James Brand, pastor of the Mable St. church, Dan- 
vers Mass., and Miss Juliet H. daughter of Rev. Daniel 
Tenney of Troy. 

68, Hume.—R. A. Hume, who is at resent teach- 


of the 3d Ward School. 


5 


ing in Edwards Pl School, at Stockbridge, Mass., 
wag in New Havén rom day last week{ >In, addition to 
his duties as teacher, he has part charge of a church in 
South Lee, preaching every Sunday. 


’69, THAYER.—John M. Thayer, who was admitted 
to the bar last spring is now practising Jaw in Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

"70, Hume.—E. S. Hume is at present principal of 
the High School in Middlebury, Mass. 

"70, JEWETT.—F. F. Jewett continues to teach Math- 
ematics and Natural Sciences in Norwich Free Acade- 
my. He is paying particular attention to Chemistry. 
He was in New Haven last week. 

71, ANDREW,—+S. W. Andrew is at present engaged 
as shipping clerk for the firm of Amidown, Lane & Co., 
No. 87 Leonard street, New York City, 

’71, ARCHIBALD,—R. W. Archbald is studying law in 
Scranton, Penn., in the office ol Hand, irae '57) & 
Post, (Yale ’60). ~or Boese ju 

’71, AUcHINCLOSS.— F; L. ne is at pres- 
ent in the banking-house of Vermilye & Co., No. 16 
and 18 Nassau street, N. Y. City. 

’71, BANKs.—James Banks, after remaining a time 
at the Harvard Law School, has returned to his native 
place, Atlanta, and is there pursuing the same avoca- 
tion. 

"71, CLARK.—C. H. Clark is at- present engaged as 
news editor on the Hartford Couraat. 

71, FULLER.—Luther Fuller. is - principal: of the 
Blooming Grove Academy, oomme ee Orange 
Co., New York. . 

71, MouLton.—A. A. Moult n ane decided upon a 
course in civil engineering, and is now studying in 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

’71, Parsons.—Frank Parsons ‘is’ teaching school 
and studying law in Jacksonville, IĦH:- He is Precip! 
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"92, WHITNEY.—Mr. G. O. Whiteey of the present 
Senior class in the ‘Theological Seminary, has recently 
received a call to the pulpit of the Congregational 
Church at ‘Tarrytown, N. Y., at a salary of $2,000 a 
year and parsonage. Mr. Whitney Has accepted, and 
will be settled the third week in January. > | 

*72, MARTIN.—Geo. D. Martin gave a publie ‘reading 
in Sachem Street Church, Norwich, Sonn on Wednes- 
day evening, December 20. 
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How Forests are Preserved in Europe.—It is 
estimated that there yet remain: in France, 2,700,000 
acres of State forest the revenue of which previous to 
the recent war, was $8,700,000. Bavaria has about 
2,000,000 acres of forest ; Prussia, as it existed before 
the war, had upwards of 5,000,000 acres. In each of 


these countries, schools of forestry, under State control, 
are supported, in which men are trained in the scientific 
and economical management of the State pbc raanes: 


Mount Cenis Tunnel.. Fhe dimensions ae the 
Mount Cenis Tunnel areas follows : Length, 40,145 feet, 
or 7.6 miles ; width, 26 feet 8 inches ; height, 20 feet. It 
cost thirten million dollars, and two thousand men were 
employed nine years in cutting through the mountain. 
The Hoosac Tunnel, when completed on March 15 
1874, the date named in the contract, will have the 
following dimensions , Length, 26.061 feet, or 4.94 miles ; 
width.a4 feet, and heigt 21 feet. This tunnel has been 
seventeen years in course of construction, and when fin- 
ished will have cost nine millions of dollars. About seven 
hundred men are at present employed in blasting through 
the Hoosac Mountain. 


Old Coal Beds.—BituminousCoal, it is stated was 
mined near Richmond, Va., as early as the year 1700, 
and this fuel was extensively used in 1775 for the fur- 
naces of an iron foundry in the vicinity, in casting shot 
and shell forthe Revolutionary army. In 1789 bitumen: 
ous coal was shipped from Richmond to eastern ports, 
Soft anthracite coal was first made use of for blacksmith. 


ing purposes in the Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania. 
Hard anthracite was discovered by a hunter in the Le- 
high region in 1791, and mines were opened during the 
succeeding year, but Lehigh coal was not shipped to 
Philadelphia until 1802. Schuylkill coal was first ship: 
ped to Philadelphia. 
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Wit the New Year the Gouna begins a new vol- 
ume, and inaugurates a few changes both typographi- 
cal and editorial. The former, we hope, may prove 
acceptable to our readers, and in reference to the latter 
we may say that in assuming the managing control of 
this paper, it is with the determination to do all that 
time and patient labor can accomplish to make it worthy 
of patronage, and extend its sphere of usefulness. The 
name which stands in this column, as scientific editor, 
is a sufficient guarantee that that department will be 
standard in its character. It will be the aim in this de- 
partment to give what is freshest and most reliable in 
Science, and which at the same time, is of general interest 
to our readers. Withregard to the other departments, we 
may say that strenuous exertions will be made to thor- 
ough ly discuss all questions of interest relating to col- 
leges, universities, and the higher education, both by way 
of original contributions, and in the editorial columns. 
The aid of those best calculated to elucidate the ques- 
tions which may arise will be sought, and the widest lat- 
tude of discussions will be allowed. In literary criticism, 
an endeavor will be made to judge the work of an author 
justly, and so as to encourage honest effort, while, at the 
same time, treating with severity anworthy productions. 
In the matter of. College news, we hope to present our 
readers each week with such an amount and variety as 
will keep them postéd in regard to what the colleges 
of the country are doing. And finally, the fact that this 
paper has reached its tenth volume, not to mention the 
rise and growth of a publication of some kind, in almost 
every college in the land, plainly shows that such 
journals are needed, and havea sphere ; and with a firm 
belief in this proposition, and a determination to make 
the CouRANT worthy to occupy its sphere, we appeal to 


a 


our readers for their kindly judgment. i 


—- 


Tue claims of the Duc d’ Aumale toa seat in the 
French Academy to which he has just been elected are 
not entirely insignificant. He received a public edu- 
cation at the College of Henry IV., distinguishing him- 
self by his success in the university course and carrying 
o'f two prizes in rhetoric. Several articles on military 
affairs from his pen, have appeared in the Revue deo 
Deux Mondes, among which two were especially noticed 
one on the “Zouaves” and one on the “ Chasseurs.” 
Among his earliet works were “ The Captivity of King 
Jong” and the “Siege of Alesia.” But his great work 
and the one whose merits have doubtless aided in his 
elevation to his present position was the “ History of 
the Princes of Conde.” 
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We have no hesitation in saying that the Course of 
Scientific Lectures inaugurated at Music Hall this (Fri- 
day) evening is as good, if not better, than any similar 
course which has been announced anywhere in the 
country this season. The names of the men who are to 
give them, coupled with the subjects which they are to 
treat are sufficient to warrant our assertion. Principal J. 
W. Dawson, of McGill College, Montreal, is to describe 
“The Primeval Flora ;”’ President Henry Morton, of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., is to 
treat of “Light ;’ Prof. C. A. Young, of Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. J., is to give the present views of 
Science in regard to “The Sun ;” Prof. C. F. Chandler, 


of the School of Mines, Colutabia College, N. Y., is to 
expound the subject of “ Gas Illumination,” Prof. Asa 


Gray, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., is to 


give an account of “The Fertilization of Flowers by 
Insects ;” and Prof. A. M. Mayer, of Stevens Institute, 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J:, is to speak of “ Magnet 
ism.” The lectures are to be accompanied by experi- 
ments, drawings, charts, etc. All who take any interest 
in scientific subjects, or have any desire to understand the 
phenomena of nature alone, or when she is assisted by 
art will be doing themselves an injustice by staying away 
from these lectures. 


THE Rev. Robert J. Breckenridge who recently died 
at his home in Danville, Ky., was quite prominently 
connected ‘with both the educational and philanthropic 
questions of his day. He was born at Cabell’s Dale, 
Ky., March 8, 1800, and first entered Princeton College, 
where he remained two years and then spent one winter 
at Yale, and finally went to Union College, where he 
graduated in 1819, He studied law and practiced it 
for eight years, being for three years of that time a 
member of the Kentucky legislature. In 1829, he 
joined the Presbyterian church, and in 1832, was in- 
stalled pastor of the first Presbyterian church in Balti- 
more. In 1845 he become president of Jefferson Col- 
jege, at Washington, Penn., but retained this position 
only two years. In 1853 he was elected by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly as Professor of Theology in 
Center College, at Danville, Ky., and he held this 
position until the school was suspended by the breaking 
out of the rebellion in 1861. Dr. Breckinridge enjoyed 
a high reputation all over the country for his eloquence 
and power as a speaker, and for his vast and varied in- 
formation in all branches of learning, whether sacred 
or profane. He was a thorough patriot, being strongly 
opposed to Secession, a vigorous original thinker, and 
a prolific author.. The last few years of his life were 
spent in retirement from public life. 


——» 


THE recent information that two of the colleges of 
New England, Harvard and Williams, are retrogressing 
in the number of their students is calculated to excite 
attention in the minds, both of the friends of these insti- 
tutions and of those interested in colleges generally. 
In the case of Williams the information is quite start- 
ling, the number of students being only about one half 
that of four or five years ago, and it behooves the 
friends of that college ta give the matter a thorough in- 
vestigation, and if possible devise a remedy. Whatever 
may be the cause of this falling off, we shall look with 
interest to the developments which may occur, in refer- 
ence especially to their bearing on the question of 
whether there are too many colleges in the country, and 
endeavor to draw from them a lesson in regard to the 
advisability of any increase in the number of such insti- 
tutions. In the case of Harvard the falling off is mostly 
in the Medical School, and may in a great measure be 
accounted for by the admirable reform which Harvard 
has lately inaugurated in her course of medical study. 
The medical students must now pass examinations, 
at the end. of each year, of the course, which lasts 
three years, and theyare also required to attend 
lectures, class recitations, and clinics. Without doubt 
the falling off in students which this year makes evi- 
dent, is due in a great measure to the thorough schol- 
arship which, to her honor, Harvard now requires in 
this department. Whether, however, the decrease in 
other departments is merely the natural fluctuation from 
year to year, or not, remains to be seen. 
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THE CHINESE INDEMNITY FUND. 


Those who read an article in this paper of December 
23d., entitled, “The College of the Antipodes,” are 
familiar with the origin of this fund, and the purpose to 
which it is proposed to apply it. We will not therefore, 
repeat anything there said except to reaffirm that vigor-: 


ous measures are now being taken to bring the subject 
‘before Congress in such 4 manner as to secure the legis- 
lation necessary to permit ‘the use of this fund for the 
purpose desired, viz., the establishment of an-American 


College in China for the mutual benefit of Chinese and ` 


Americans. In furtherance of these measures a meet- 

ing was recently held in Cooper Institute, New York 

City, of acharacter similar to those previously held in 

other places. At this meeting a series of resolutions 

was passed, and a committee appointed to select from 

the names there nominated, a standing committee to 
execute the purpose of the resolutions. This committee 
have performed their work, and have announced the fol. 

lowing as the Permanent Committee :—Peter Cooper, 
President Cooper Institute ; the Hon. W. H. Aspinwall; 
S. I. Prime, D.D., President of the Academy for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art: the Hon. Charles P. 
Daly, President of the American Geographical Society ; 
James M. Brown, A. A. Low, the Hon. W. E. Dodge, 
Fletcher Harper, Prof. S. F. B. Morse, LL.D. ; the 
Hon. E. C. Benedict, Vice-President N. Y. Historical 
Society ; Nathaniel Brown, D. D., LL.D., President of 
the American Philological Society ; the Hon. W. B. Og- 
den, President of the American Institute ; Nathan Bish- 
op, E. L. Fancher, James H. Taft, Fred. S. Winston, 
Francis Lieber, LL. D.; the Hon. H. C: Van Vorst, 
Henry E. Marquand, Wm. W. Parkin, Robert M. Oly- 
phant. David B. Coe. .D. D. ; Ww.. Adams, D. D.; W. 
P. Jones, Christopher R. Roberts ; also ex-Pfesident T. 
D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., ‘arid the Presidents of Har- 
vard, Yale, Brown, Princeton, Columbia, Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, William$, and Oberlin Colleges, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Wesleyan University, and the Universities of New- 


York, Virginia, South Carolina, Vermont, Michigan,” 


Pennsylvania. Iowa, Wisconsin, the North- Western 
University, and Notre Dame, Ind. 

The Resolutions above referred to and under which 
the committee are to act, are as follows :— 


Whereas, There is a sum of money now in custody of the Sec- 
retary of State for the United States known as the surplus of the 
Chinese Indemnity Fund, which Presidents Bucbanan and Lincoln 
recommended Congress to appropriate to the establishment of an 
American College in China for the mutual benefit of Chinese and 
Americans : therefore, 


Resolved, That this meeting appoint a standing committee of 25 
members to confer with our representatives in Congress in relation 
to the disposition that ought to be made of this fund, and take such 
action from time to time as in their judgment may seem best to in- 
duce Congress to appropriate this money as justice and sound pol- 
icy in our dealings with the Chinese may require. 


Resolved, That it, after full investigation, the application of this 


fund to the establishment of the American schoo! in China which 
was recommended by the late Minister Burlingame should be 
found consistent with the rights of Chinese and Americans, this 
meeting will be gatified to render any aid in its power to encour- 
age Congress to make such an appropriation, believing as we do that 
an institution of this kind by providing suitable interpreters for our 
diplomatic, consular, and commercial offices in China, by educat- 
ing Chinese interpreters for their custom service and other foreign 
connections, and by disfusing among educated Chmese a knowl- 
edge of American inventions and industrial processes, would ope- 
rate powerfully to prevent misunderstandings, remove prejudices, 
and foster peace and commerce between the two countries, 

Resolved, That such an institution, properly conducted, might 
contribute very important assistance to many departments of sci- 
ence in that thorough exploration of Asia now so loudly demanded 
by all scientific interests, ~ a 


The recommendation, of the late Minister Barlin- | 


game, referred to in the above resolutions was to the ef- 
fect that the ultimate control of the fund should remain 
in the hands of the government while the management 
of the details of the project should be confided to trus- 
tees. These trustees should be selected with a view to 
give all Americans, interested in China, a fair represen: 
tation, and should be men of national reputation for 
ability and integrity. The college should be entirely 
undenominational, and should have for its object the 


training of interpreters, the diffusion of a knowledge of 


American civillzation among the educated Chinese, and 
the spread of such information as would facilitate inter- 
course among the two nations. It was further recom- 


mended that the total present amount of the fund be 
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preserved intact, the income only being used for the 
purposes desired, and that only $20,000 of the first 
year’s income be devoted to the attainment of buildings, 
that amount being deemed sufficient. 

The composition of the above committee is an encour- 
aging sign that the matter is in hands which will not 
allow it to fail through any want of action on their part ; 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that the project recom- 
mended by Presidents Buchanan and’ Lincoln, in several 
of their messages will not, as has heretofore been the 
case, be strangled in a Congressional committe. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


The coéducation of the sexes is no xew subject. It is but a re- 
turn from the abnormal condition of society, which seems to 
have had its birth in that old worn out idea that woman was in- 
ferior to man in the higher studiés, We say worn out idea and yet 
there are some who still contend for the truth of it, and among 
these may be classed the papers from which the above extracts have 
been taken, —[The University Reporter. 

The papers here alluded to are Zhe Chronicle, which is 
not in need of our vindication, and THe COLLEGE 
Courant, which, so far as we know, has never offended 
in the particular mentioned. Our columns have always 
been open to the discussion of the question of coéduca- 
tion. They have contained papers, and the best ever 
published on the subject in favor of the plan, which the 
Reporter calls the normal condition of society. They 
have also contained papers which advocated the opposite 
side of the controversy, and maintained the advantages 
resulting from separate schools of instruction. Thesel, 
papers have been inserted for what they were worth, and 
not as an indication of the views of the editor, and still 
less as an evidence of his yaccillation. Upon’ this sub- 
ject as upon all others that come within our province to 
advocate or discuss, we have our views and opinions. 

It is true that, on a few occasions, we have made ar- 
ticles written by the ‘advocates of coéducation, the sub- 
ject of criticism ; not however, because we disapproved 
of all that was advanced, but because we thought the 
arguments defective. When any one sets himself up as 
an oracle, or advances himself as the advocate of any 
new doctrine or theory, he must expect to have his ar- 
guments scanned and criticised. This may be done by 
those who differ with him in opinion, and such are most 
likely to discover and expose the shortcomings of his 
argument. But even those who advocate the same views 
may take exception to what he has written or uttered, if 
it be open to logical objections from the opponents of 
the measure advocated. It does not follow because he 
exposes the defects of an argument, that he is opposed 
to the views presented. It may be that he is seeking to 
strengthen these views, by deprecating the weakness of 
an indifferent argument, which an enemy of the measure 
might subject to ridicule and contempt.. We do not 
pretend that our criticisms were of this‘character, but as 
we have more than once stated, the champions of any 
measure ought to be its ablest advocates, and their ar- 
guments ought to be as far as possible beyond the reach 
of logical criticism. 


It may be that oup opinions are not as, well settled 
upon this as upon some other subjects, for we regard the 
question of comparative benefits as still unsettled. The 
experiments are experiments still, and though they may 
afford arguments to the advocates of either side of the 
controversy, they furnish no such indisputable facts as 
will lead to a common conclusion. It does not follow 
because one who maintains that institutions for separate 
instruction of the sexes have some specialadvantages, 
that he must be opposed to joint-education under any 
Circumstances. Nor does it follow that, because good 
has resulted from some institutions where both sexes are 
educated, either in the same or separate classes, that all 
colleges should be thrown open at once to the opposite 
sex. There are colleges which are not prepared, at 
present, for any such radical and fundamental change. 
If it be a sound argument that Yale should so change 
its system of government as to receive women, and 


Vassar so change its mode of instruction as to receive 
men, because Iowa State University has succeeded in 
the experiment of education, it does not follow that they 
should make the change before they are thoroughly pre- 
pared, and fully convinced that it would result in benefit 
to the institution and the community. Nor does it follow 
because we do not advocate a hasty change in these 
colleges, so’ as to make instruction in them possible 
to both sexes, that we are opposed to joint-education. 


We have always thought it possible, and that experi- 


ment might yet establish the fact, that while the sexes 
may be educated together under some circumstances 
with profit, they might under other circumstances, be 
|educated with greater profit, by receiving separate in- 
struction : say at West Point and Anapolis, and schools 
for surveying and engineering 
character, to which men are best adapted. 


, and for pursuits of this 
It might not 
be difficult to mention vocations, especially suited to the 
physical nature of women, in which they might be simi- 
larly educated with increased advantage. After a care- 
ful consideration of the subject, we think there must be 
a more thorough test of time and trial, before either 
should be wholly preferred, or the other unconditionally 
condemned. Joint-education, whether an old or a new 
subject, or “a return from the abnormal condition of]; 
society,” is new in the respect that it is of recent intro- 
duction in all the colleges where it exists in this coun- 
try, perhaps with a single exception. In many of these 
institutions the change was made as an experiment, and in 
some of. them it is still so regarded. : 

On the other hand, we know that the oldest and best 
institutions in the country, some of them for a full cen- 
tury, have educated the best men of the nation, and in 
the best manner practiced on this side of the great wa- 
ter, without the presence of women to mould their morals 
or stimulate their ambition. Wherecolleges have done 
so well, and for so very long a period, they may not be 
hastily censured for not adopting an innovation that is 
still, with all that has been said and done, an experi- 
ment of disputed utility. Nor is it to be logically inferred 
because such an institution does not adopt the new sys- 
tem, that it is opposed to its introduction into other col- 
leges, or that it will not some day, should the new sys- 
em prove an entire success, and afford undisputed evi- 
dence of superiority, incorporate it upon its own system 
of government and instruction. 

But until the superiority of joint-education shall be 
settled by a longer period of time or a greater array of 
facts, we shall hold the subject to be one open to con- 
troversy, and proper for discussion in our columns, 
which are always open for such communications as are 
properly prepared. Such contributions we shall feel at 
liberty to publish without endorsing the sentiments 
therein contained, whatever may be the views advocated. 
If we see fit to criticise the arguments offered on either 
side, because of their defective character, we insist that 
that fact is not to be construed into a condemnation or 
the system which we find so improperly supported. And 
least of all do we admit the justice of the charge, be- 
cause of any such criticism, that we contend for the 
truth of the old worn out idea, to use the language ot 
the eporfer, that woman is inferior to man in the higher 
studies. 
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LITERARY. 


With its third volume, the : Technologist comes to usin 
an entirely new dress, with the title of Zhe /ndustrial 
Monthly. It is well gotten up and is worthy of success. 


Dr. S. W. Butler sends us Zhe Physician’s Annual for 
1872, which besides being something new, contains the 
calendars and a large number of statistics of great value 
to the medical profession. 


We have seen the advance sheets of a Yale Almanac 
which is to be published some time within a few weeksg 
The elements of humor and caricature are prominent in 
its pages and it will doubtless meet with general favor: 


The American Fournal of Science and Arts, the stan- 
dard ‘periodical of American science, seems to have re- 
ceived a new lease of life with the commencement of its 
third series, when it became a monthly. With the Jan- 
uary number it began the third volume of this series. 


There are few finer specimens of the printing art 
than are found in the pages of Zhe Typographic, and 
when we say this we have Zhe Aldine in mind, and make 
the affirmation notwithstanding. The Typographic has 
now reached its fifth number, and commences a new vol- 
ume with the next issue. 


The American Chemist, under the able editorship 
of the brothers Chandler, is rapidly becoming first 
clase. The proportion of original articles is increasing 
and it now altogether surpasses the Chemtcal News, its 
original prototype. It is a valuable journal to the prac- 
tical chemist, the druggist and the physician. 


The American Naturalist, the “excellent American 
Journal” as Mr. Darwin calls it, enters upon its 
sixth volume with the January number. We are glad to 
see that the proprietors have decided to create a. depart- 
ment of microscopy for it and to place this department | 
in charge of Dr. R. H. Ward of Troy, an accomplished 
microscopist. They have thus added to the value of 
what was before an invaluable periodical. We would . 
urge- the teachers and students in our colleges and acad- 
emies, to: send at least for a specimen number that they 
may see how good it is and so subscribe. 


The New York Observer Year Book has made its ap- 
pearance and proves to be a most handy and useful pub- 
lication, It is a volume of information invaluable in 
the editorial room, and almost so to every one. . We are 
disappointed however to see that the list of Collegiate 
Institutions is arranged in the alphabetical order of the 
states in which they are located ; so that in order to 
find a college, i¢ is necessary to know the state in 
which it is, or to look through the whole list, a dificulty 
which might have been easily avoided. Most frequently 
in our experience, the location of a college is what is 
sought for in a reference book, and this, in the list 
before us, is in part at least, presupposed. 


The new year sees some changes in the journals of the 
period. very Saturday abandons its pictorial illustra- 
tions and its larger size, and becomes a thirty-two page 
“ Journal of Choice Reading.” The first number of the 
new series is made up almost entirely of selections from 
leading English periodicals, and of a character which 
warrant the adjective in the paper’s title. It is cer- 
tainly superior in style and typographical excellence to 
“ Littel,” which it follows in its leading idea, and will 
doubtless have many readers. That-young and vigor- 
ous New York daily, which is fast becoming ane of the 
leading papers of the Metropolis, the New York Zven- 
ing Mail celebrates the Holidays by issuing a weekly edi- 
tion. The success of the Mail is somewhat remarkable 
and what is more it' is worthy of its good fortune. We 
rejoice in this new evidence of its prosperity. 


The usual abstract of the semi-yearly meeting of the 
American Oriental Society held in New Haven last Octo- 
ber has appeared. It is a pamphlet of sixteen pages, 
and embraces synopses of thirteen communications from 
Ex-President Woolsey, Professors Hadley and Whitney, 
Messrs. Wm. H. Ward, Van Name, and others. Mr. 
Ezra Abbott’s paper is a critticism on Archbishop 
French’s distinction between aitéw and évarew in his sy- 
nonyms of the New Testament, and reaches the con- ` 
clusion that the former is used to ask for something 
which one wishes to receive, and rarely for something’ 
which one wishes to be done ; while the latter is to re- 
quest or beseech one to do something, and rarely to give 
something. When the fotmer is used the oject sought 
is in mind ; when the latter is used, the Jerson of whom 
the favor is sought is most prominent in the thought. 
z ; $ 
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This view is sustained by a reference to the construction 
which follows the verb in question, tawzao being almost 
universally followed by an infinitive or a subjunctive or 
_imperative clause ; and aizéo, as generally by an accu- 
sative of the thing asked for. Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward 
of New York communicated a very interesting paper on 
the Ninevitic Cuneiform Inscriptions in this country. 
The slabs containing these inscriptions are quite rare, 
there being not more than a score or two in the country. 
Of these Yale has four in her library, and there are others 
at Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, and Union Colleges, 
and in the rooms of the Historical Society of New 
York. According to Mr. Ward these inscriptions are 
mural slabs taken froma single palace of Assurnazirbal, 
found at Nimroud. Assurnazirbal, according to the 
French Asyriologists, ascended the Asyrian throne 
July 2,930 B. C., and reigned twenty-five years. He 
was contemporary with the Biblical kings Ahab and Je- 
hoshaphat. The palace from which these slabs were 
taken was 360 feet long by 300 wide, built on a raised 
platform overlooking the Tigris. It contained a long 
central hall surrounded by ceiled chambers, whose sides 
and floors were covered with these slabs. ‘The paper as 
presented to the society was accompanied with a copy 
of the inscription of a slab at Amherst College an in- 
terlinear translation of each character in English let- 
ters, and a translation of each word under it. Of this 
translation we give the sixth and part of the seventh 
line as they appear on the slab: “ According to the 
will (?) of El, of Ninib, of Yav, the gods whom I serve, 
I violently (?) attacked (?) the armies of the land of 
Nairi, of Gilhi of Jubarie, and of the neighboring re- 
gion. I am the king who reduced under his feet the ter- 
ritory from the ford of the Tigris unto the land of Leb- 
anon and the Great Sea,” etc. Rev. J. H. Shedd, mis- 
sionary at Orfimiah, sent a Journal of a tour from 
Orfimiah to Hamadan, etc. In an appendix he discus- 
ses the question of the relation between the Jews of 
Persia and the lost tribes of Israel, and reaches the 
conclusion that some, at least, of the Jewish communi- 
ties on the ground are lineal descendants of the ten 
tribes.” The next meeting of the society is to be held 
in Boston on the 22d of May, 1872. | 


Fragments of Science for Unscientific Peo- 
ple. * Professor Tyndall is as happy in his popular expo- 


sitions of Science as he is profound in his original inves- 
tigations in it. His admirable books on “ Heat” and 
“ Sound ” have given him well-nigh as great a reputation 
among the masses, as his classic researches on Diamag- 
netism and Radiation have won for him among the 
learned. Wise was he therefore, to heed the “ impulse” 
from the United States, and to gather together his fugi- 
tive papers into a volume dedicated to his American 
friends. ‘This volume, which he entitles “ Fragments,” 
contains some of his very best literary work ; the tenth 
chapter being altogether the most fascinating, in our 
opinion, of anything he has written. -It is a lecture de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, Jan. 15th, 1869, on 
“Chemical Rays and the Structure and Light of the 
Sky,” in*which is demonstrated: ‘‘1st, that sky-blue 
may be produced by exceedingly minute particles of any 
kind of matter ; 2d., that polarization identical with that 
of the sky is produced by such particles ; and 3d., that 
matter in this fine state of division, where its particles 
are small in comparison with the height and span of a 
wave of light, releases itself completely from the law of 
Brewster, the direction of maximum polarization being 


absolutely independent of the polarizing angle as hither- 
to defined.” We should mention also, as worthy of 
note, the “Rede” lecture on “Radiation,” delivered 
before the University of Cambridge, May, 16, 1865 ; the 
discourse on “ Dust and Disease,” given at the Royal 
Institution, Jan. 21, 1870; and the address on “The 
Scientific use of the Imagination,” delivered before the 
British Association at Liverpool, Sept. 16, 1870. 


* Fragments of Science tor Unscientific People. A Series of de- 
tached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews, By John Tyndall, LLD., 
F.R.S., Author of “Heat as a Mode of Motion,” ‘ Lectures on 
Sound,” etc., etc. Svo., pp.» 422. New York, 1871. D. Apple- 
on & Co, 


Moreover, Professor Tyndall has given us some 
“ Fragments ” which are not exclusively scientific and 
in which he appears more in the light of a controversia- 
list. Such are his “ Thoughts on Prayer and Natural 
Law,” in which he says that science asserts that “ with- 
out a disturbance of natural law quite as serious as the 
stoppage of an eclipse, or the rolling of the St. Law- 
rence,f up the falls of Niagara, no act of humiliation, 
individual or national, could call one shower from 
heaven or deflect towards us a single beam of the sun ;” 
his review of Mozley’s Bampton Lectures, entitled, 
“ Miracles and Special Providences,” with its appendix, 
where he calculates that the stoppage of the earth’s ro- 
tation in the miracle of Joshua, required an energy 
“equal to that of six trillions of horses, working for the 
whole of the time employed by Joshua in- the destruc- 
tion of his foes. The amount of power thus expended 
would be sufficient to supply every individual of an army 
a thousand times the strength of that of Joshua, with a 
thousand times the fighting-power of each of Joshua’s 
soldiers, not for the few hours necessary to the extinc- 
tion of a handful of Amorites, but for millions of years. 
All this wonder is silently passed over by the sacred 
historian, confessedly because he knew nothing about it. 
Whether therefore we consider the miracle as purely 
evidential, or as a practical means of vengeance, the 
same lavish squandering of energy stares the scientific 
man in the face, If evidential, the energy was wasted, 
because the Israelites know nothing of its amount ; if 
simply destructive, then the ratio of the quantity lost to 
that employed may be inferred from the foregoing 
figures”; and his short but pithy article on “Science 
and Spirits.” Here too, should be mentioned his ad- 
dress on the “Scope and Limit of Scientific Materialism,” 
in which he protests against a too exclusive application 
of scientific laws, asserting that “the passage from the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of con- 
sciousness is unthinkable. 

The book is printed and bound withthe care and ele- 
gance characteristic of the Messrs. Appleton. 


tA curious geographical blunder. 


Taine's English Literature*—The second volume 
of this very instructive and entertaining work opens 


with Dryden, “the greatest poet of the classical age.” 
In his characteristic method, the author first studies the 
history of the times and the personal character and 
habits of the poet. The genius that awoke with the 
Renaissance had died out; its extravagances and 
crudities remained. Dryden had received an excellent 
training, and with exemption from care and an ample 
fortune, he gave himself to a literary life. His mor- 
nings he spent in his study; his afternoons in Will’s 
coffee house, reigning at that famous literary rendezvous 
“ the monarch of taste and the umpire of letters.” He 
lives among great men and courtiers in a society of ar- 
tificial manners and measured language. His first 
productions are his dramas, twenty-seven in number. 
His ideal of tragedy is far from that of Shakespeare, 
but farther still from that of the French tragedians. 
The new drama is no longer romantic but classical. 4X 
or Love is singled out for extended criticism as the best 
of Dryden’s compositions. A new style, properly classi- 
cal, is introduced. It is no longer imaginative but ex- 
planatory and argumentative. It is clear, exact, simple. 
Dryden is judged to-be not a great creative genius, but 
after all “ a genuine poet.” 


The revolution brings a change into English litera- 
ture ; a serious, reflective, moral spirit comes to rule. 
Pulpit discourse is prominent. Whitfield and Wesley 
kindle a fire throughout the country. ‘Tillotson he ranks 
first among the great preachers of the age, “the most 
authoritative of all, a kind of father of the church.” His 
style is pronounced to be “nothing life-like ;” “a skele- 
ton with all its joints coarsely displayed—all the ideas 


History of English Literature. By H. A. Taine. translated by 
H. Van Laun one of the masters of the Eninburgh Academy. 
Vol. II. New York: Holt & Williams. 1871. Pp. 510. 


ticketed and numberéd ;” “his sermons efficacious not 

rhetorical—they do not please, they lead to action.” In 

like manner, there is noticed in Barrow “absence of 

rhetoric ;” “zealous energy and lack of taste.” The 

conclusion is : “if Barrow is redundant, Tillotson heavy, 
South vulgar, the rest unreadable, they are all convinc- 

ing; their sermons are not models of elegance, but 
instruments of edification.” The age is characterized 
by controversial prose in theology or metaphysics ; 
“ apologies, repetitions, expositions, discussions multi- 
ply and make us yawn; they reason well and that is 
all.” While in France, “ theology is lofty” and “ grows 
the finest flowers of mind and genius over the briars of 
scholastics,” “in England, all is dull, dry, and gloomy.” 
The free spirit, however, which has awakened in Eng- 
land, breathes out in great freshness and power in polit- 
ical life ; and the manly eloquence of Junius, Chatham, 
Fox, Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan is sharply contrasted with 
the drawing-room talks of French literati. 

M. Taine devotes an entire chapter of eight pages to 
Addison and another of thirty-six pages to Swift, “ the 
two most accomplished writers yet seen in England.” 
The characteristics of this classical age among the Eng- 
lish as compared with the French are “a narrower and 
more practical argument, a more poetical and less elo- 
quent urbanity, a structure of mind more inventive and 
more rich, less sociable and less refined.” Swiftis “a 
great and unhappy genius, the greatest of the classical 
age, the most unhappy in history, English throughout, 
whom the excess of his English qualities inspired and 
consumed.” os 

The novelists, De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Sterne, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson occupy the 
next chapter of forty-two pages ; and the Poets the con- 
cluding thirty pages of the third book. In Pope, whose 
several works are enumerated and criticized, Mr. ‘Taine 
finds “classified art to centre. His is the best versified 
prose in the world ; “that of Boilean does not approach 
it.” Pope, however, is to be read by fragments. 

Book Fourth opens with a chapter on the new ideas 
coming to rule in England in the nineteenth century. 
Great changes take place in society; the democratic ele- 
ment rises ; French’democratic agitations and German 
metaphysical speculations penetrate into England; a 
new spirit predominates. Robert Burns, whose life and 
works are reviewed at length, is the first fruit of the 
new life. Form, which has so long ruled in England, 
now fades away and disappears. ‘This, disregard of 
form, “is the great fashion of modern poetry ; Burns 
has reached it seven or eight times.” In Cowper, “poor, 
charming soul, perishing like a frail flower transplanted _ 
from a warm land to the snow,” poetry again becomes life- 
like; “we no longer listen to words, but we feel emotions; 
itis nolonger an author, but a man whospeaks.” “Then 
follows the Romantic School — Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth—“ a sect of dissenters in poetry.” Their 
characteristics, their faults, and their excellences are re- 
viewed at considerable length. Moore and Scott “ the 
Homer of modern civilized life,” belong to the histor: 
ical school of English poets. Scott is followed by the 
“novel of manners.” Miss Austin, Miss Bronté, Mis- 
tress Gaskell, George Eliot, Bulwer, Thackeray, Dickens, 
and many others paint contemporary life. “ Realistic 
and moral,” these are its two features. Another school, 
the philosophical, a result of German speculation, ap- 
pears side by side with this development, in Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Shelley. “Wordsworth was a wise and happy 
man, a thinker and a dreamer, who read and walked.” 
His theory of art was altogether spiritualistic ; poetry 
must profit the soul, the rest is indifferent ; discard 
conventional language and poetic diction, neglect noble 
words. scholastic and courtly ephithets ; leave show and 
seek effect ; speak in a base style, as like as possible to 
prose, to ordinary conversation, even to rustic conver’ 
sation. A long chapter of forty-two pages follows; 
wholly devoted to Byron—the life and character and 
poems of “the last, the greatest, and most English of 
these artists.” 
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The fourth book is closed by a chapter entitled “ the 
Past and the Present.” The progress of English civiliza- 
tion is traced in it from the Saxon invasion, establishing 
the race; down through the Conquest,warping the charac- 
ter and establishing the Constitution ; the Renaissance, 
evoking the national spirit ; the Reformation, fixing the 
ideal, the Restoration imparting classical culture ; to the 
Modern Age in which European ideas are widening the 
national mould. The present age is admirably sketched 
in all the leading forces working on civilization and on 
the character they are fixing. “The Englishman has 
henceforth his priest, his gentleman, his manufacturer, 
his comfort, and his novel.” 

Book fifth is the sequel to the English Literature and 
is written on another plan. In the course of over two 
hundred pages, M. Taine sketches the works of 


Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, Stuart Mill, 


and Tennyson. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Woman's Worth and Worthlessness. By Gail Hamilton. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

Fireside Science. 
$1.50 

German 
Brothers, 

History of Christianity. By Henry H. Millman, Vol. 1. 
dleton. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
& Co. 

Greek Reader. 
Ginn Brothers. 

The Home Theater. 

Word Analysis. 
lor & Co. 

Youth’s Speaker. 
Taylor. & Co. 

The Annual Illustrated Catalogue and Oarsman’s Manual for 
1871. Waters, Balch & Ca, 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


By James R. Nichols. Hurd & Houghton, 


Conversation, 


By Prof. G. F. Comfort. Harper & 
Wid- 
By Edward Eggleston. Orange Judd 
By William W.Goodwin, and Joseph A. Allen, 


By Mary Healy. Robert Brothers. 
By William Swinton. Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 


By Geo. R. Cathcart. jIvison, Blakeman, 


Catalogues of University of Rochester, 1871-72; of Harvard 
University 1871-72; of Albany Law School 1871-72; of Episco- 
pal Academy 1871-72. ` 

New York Observer Year Book 1872. 
& Co. 

The. National Encyclopedia. No. 2. 
B. Felt & Co. 40 cts. 


Sidney E. Morse, Jr. 


By L. Colange. Francis 
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ALUMNI REUNIONS. 


E YALE ALUMNI IN GHICAGO. 


In December, 1870, the Chicago Yale Association 
held their Fourth Annual Re-Union at the Sherman 
House. Only a heap of blackened brick and stone 
marks the place where they spent a night of jollity then, 
but in a new hotel in the new business centre, a mile 
south of the old one, the Fifth Annual Re-Union took 
place on Friday evening, Dec. 22. Thirty-four sons of 
Yale met together :—W. P. Lynde, ’38, G. A. Meech,’ 43, 
C. H. Harrison, ’45, H. T. Steele, ’46, J. Rockwell, ’49, 
F. Gaylord, ’51, A. T. Galt, ’57, Rev. E. C. Porter, 58, 
J. H. Andrews, ’59, Rev. F. L. Chapell, E. G. Mason, 
’60, E. Andrews, H. S. Brown, ’61 ; S.G. Eaton, ’62, S. 
Appleton, 63, J. S. Norton, ’65, G. W. Young, J. C. 
Patterson, L. Lewis’ H. T. Rogers, L. L. Abbott, '66; L. 

= L. Palmer, ’67, S. H. Wheeler, L. B. Colt, ’68, A. Bartow 
J. C. Grant, H. C. Bannard, ’69; J. Perry. G. W. Hesing 
H. B. Mason, ’70; A. Ryerson, O. J. Bliss, A. B. Mason, 
’71 ; and F. W. Grover, ’74. Hon. W. P. Lynde, ’38 
presided at the welf-filled tables, and when flesh, fish 
and fowl yielded to wine and cigars called for the regu- 
lar toasts and songs. The order of exercises was as 


follows :—a 


Song, “ Alma Mater,” 
Toast, *‘ Alma Mater ;” responded to by Hon. C. H. Harrison, ’45. 
“ Lauriger.” 
Toast, “ New Yale ;” responded to by Rev. E. C. Porter, ’58. 
Song, “Smoking Song.” 
Toast, ** The Phænix ;” responded to by J. S. Morton, "68. 
ong, “ Litoria.” 
Toast, ** Last News from Yale ;” responded to by A. B. Mason.’71. 
Song, “ Alumni Song.” 


The regular programme was followed by impromptu 


‘ous contribution of the sum of $800 for the relief ofsuch Y 


toasts and speeches, while the fun waxed fast and furi- 
ous, until the meeting was once more called'to order for 
business. On motion of Major S. B. Eaton, ’62, it was 
unanimously 


Resolved: “That the Chicago Yale Association returns its hearty 


thanks to the officers and students of Yale College for their gener- 
men 


as have suffered by the recent fire and are in need of assistance.” 


With similar gratifying unanimity, the Association, on 
motion of Mr. E. G. Mason, ’60. 


“ Resolved: That the members of the Chicago Yale Association 
have heard with the utmost pleasure of the recent change in the 


corporation of Yale College, by which its Alnmni have been ad- 


mitted to a share in its government, and that their interest in and 
attachment to the institution have been greatly increased and 
strengthen thereby.” 


The Association voted as one man for the following 
officers for the ensuing year-—President, Rev. C. D. 
Helmer, ’52 ; Vice-Presidents, Prof. J. W. Hyde, ’47 
and S. B. Eaton, ’62 ; Secretary and Treasurer, A. Rar- 
tow, ‘69; Executive Committee, F. MacVeagh, ’62, 
Chairman, L. L. Abbott, ’66, L. I. Palmer, ’67, S. H. 
Wheeler, ’68, L. B. Colt, 68 and H. B. Mason, ’70. 

At a late hour the meeting broke up. It was a per- 
fect success from beginning to end, and showed how 
strong a hold, even in calamity and distress, Yale has 
upon her western Alumni. 


WESLEYAN ALUMNI IN BOSTON. 


The fifth annual supper and reunion of the Alumni ot 
Wesleyan, resident in Boston and vicinity, was held in 
the Revere house, Wednesday evening, December 27. 
About eighty persons were present among whom were 
the Rev. Drs. Warren and Patten of the Boston Theo- 
logical seminary, Dr. Eben Tourjee of the New England 
conservatory of music, Judge Pitman, the Hon. Jacob 
Sleeper, and other prominent alumni. The university 
was represented by President Cummings, Professors 
Johnston, Prentice and Rice, and C. T. Winchester 
librarian. A number of ladies were also present for 
the first time since the association was organized. The 
company assembled about 5 o’clock, and after spending 
an hour and a half in social intercourse, repaired to the 
dining room where ample justice was done to an excel- 
lent supper. 

After supper and a song Hon. F. M. Stone, president 
of the Association, opened the remaining exercises in a 
brief speech, and then called upon President Cummings 
with the sentiment: “The continued success and in- 
creased prosperity of the Wesleyan University.” Presi- 
dent Cummings, in reply, gave a brief sketch of the 
present condition of the university. The present valu- 
ation of its property he estimated to be $850,000. He 
alluded to the recent opening of the college doors to 
women, and stated that it was confidently expected that 
several would avail themselves of the privilege the 
coming year. Fle further stated that arrangeménts had 
been made for a course of lectures on law (to be de- 
livered probably by Judge Shipman), and that the es- 
tablishment of courses of post-graduate study was 
under consideration. The president closed his remarks 
with some pointed criticism upon the poor policy of the 
Methodist church in founding many and small literary 
institutions instead of concentrating means and interest 
upon her older and stronger ones. Mr. Lewis H. Os- 
good then took charge of the exercises as toast-master. 
“ Lauriger” was sung and F. H. Newhall, D.D., late a 
professor in the institution responded to the toast “ Our 
College Days.” The next toast, to the “Ladies” was 
responded to by Judge Pitman who disapproved of the 
admission of ladies to the college. In response to the 
toast of “Old and New,” Professor Rice, the youngest 
of the board of instruction, presented one of Rogers’ 
groups to Professor Johnston, the oldest of the faculty. 
Another song followed and then Rev. W. F. Crafts read 
a poem entitled “College Life.” After this, there were 
brief and spicy two minute speeches from the Rev. Gil- 
bert Haven, D.D., of Zion's Herald, the Rev. Mark 
Trafton, D. L. Harris, J. E. Chase, M.D., and others. 


A sentiment in honor of the late Bishop Baker, was 


‘Hon. Erastus C. Benedict, Rev. Dr. 


adopted by a silent vote. 


11 o'clock. . 
The following board of officers was elected for the 


ensuing year :—President, the Rev. William F. Warren, 
D.D.; vice-presidents, the Rev. L. D. Davis, the Rev. 
F. H. Newhall, D.D., the Rev. C. M. Dinsmore, the 
Hon. R. C. Pitman, R. S. Douglass, the Hon. F. M. 
Stone ; secretary, John C. Rand; treasurer, Charles F. 
Gerry; committee of arrangements, the Rev. Gilbert 
Haven, D.D., the Hon. R. C. Pitman, George Roberts, 
Esq., and the Rev. S. F. Upham. 


WILLIAMS ALUMNI IN NEW YORK. 


The Alumni of Williams College held their annual re- 
union and dinner at Delmonico’s, in New York city on 
Thursday evening Dec. 28th. The reunion was well at- 
tended, the following among others being present : 
Adams, Wm. C. 
Bryant, D. D. Field, Rev. Dr. Durfee, H. M. Field, J. 
Buel, Dr. Ely, Dr. West, Gov. Washburne, Gen. Garfield, 
Prof. J. Bascom, Dr. Hallock, R. R. Booth, Rev. S. J.” 
Tyng, Jr., and Judge Colt. Previous to the dinner 
Hon. Erastus Benedict was elected president of the 
Association, Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, Esq. Vice-president, 
and Chas. A. Stoddard Secretary, for the ensuing year. 
A number of lady relatives and friends of the Alumni 
were also present and occupied seats at a table ee 
ially prepared for them. 

. After the dinner had been satisfactorily disposed of, 
the president of the Association spoke in glowing terms 
of the record made by Williams college, and of the many 
prominent men in all the walks of life who claimed her 
as their Alma Mater. Rev. William Adams spoke in 
eulogy of President Hopkins and of the college and ils 
location. He referred to the noteworthy fact that most 
of the colleges in this country are in the hands of clergy- 
men, and that while on the Continent of Europe there is 
an unhappy antagonism between the men of science and 
progress and the men who represent the Church ; in 
America the clergy have come to be recognized as the 
patrons and alies of science and true progress. Prof. 
Bascom of Williams made in some respects the most re- 
markable speech of the evening. He said that during 
the past year the students of the college had been espec- 
lally patient and attentive to their work ; but notwith- 
standing the institution is in some respects, in a critical 
condition. We cannot look upon its decrease of num- 
bers as simply due to accidental forces. We have now 
but about 100 students, less than half the number we 
had five or six years ago. As among the causes of this 
state of things I would mention a partial want of execu- 
tive enterprise in the administration of our college affairs. 
We have not had the eagle eye which forsees the diffi- 
culty in the distance. He thought that the college 
needed to be “modernized” to prevent its decay. 
Prof. Bascom’s remarks created quite a sensation. 
Gov. Washburn did not believe that the accusation made 
against Williams that she was identified with the ideas 
of a passed generation and was not up to the requir- 
ments of the age, was true. He spoke combatting this 
accusation. William Cullen Bryant, after giving a most 
humorous epitome of the Darwinian theory and stating. 
his disbelief in it, said that there was just as much rea» 
son to believe that man was retrogressing monkeyward 
as there was to believe that the monkey was progressing 
toward humanity. If this last proposition was true, it 
was incumbent upon all to encourage development and 
progress in order to avoid degenerating into animals. 
And to avoid this calamity, he advised all to do all in 
their power to promote educational interests, and spoke 
particularly in favor of aiding the projected scheme of 
founding an institution in connection with Williams Col- 
lege, to provide cheap board far indigent young men 
who desired to become students. | 

Speeches were also made by S. H. Tyng, Jr., Gen. Gar- 
field, D. D. Field and others, and letters of regret at in- 
ability to attend the dinner were read from President 
Hopkins, Judge Stephen J. Field ofthe Supreme Court- 
Prof. Howard Crosby, Assistant UnitedStates Attorney 


The mecting broke up about 


IO 
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General Clement U. Hill, Hon. Martin I. Townsend of Chicago property which is now burned. Since the war 


Troy, Hon. David A. Wells and Prof. Perry. 
The company did not separate until a late hour. 


BOWDOIN ALUMNI IN BOSTON. 


e 


The annual dinner of the Alumni of Bowdoin college 
took place at the Parker House, Boston, Thursday even- 
ing December 28th. About the usual number were 
present and the occasion was much enjoyed. Previous 
to the dinner the old board of officers was reelected as 
follows: Hon. John C. Dodge ’34 President; Charles 
M. Cumston, ’34 Vice-President ; and Daniel C. Linscott 
Esq., Secretary. A letter was also read from the New 
York Association requesting the Boston Association to 
send one or more delagates to the annual meeting 
and dinner to'be held at Delmonico’s in January, and 
Prof. John Johnson ’32 was selected as the delegate. 
The party then adjourned to the dinning hall and dis- 
posed of the viands which had been provided. 

After the cloth was removed, the usual commencement 
hymn was sung, and the president spoke briefly, express- 
ing his pleasure at seeing so many alumni gathered, and 
urging the sons of Bowdoin to be more active in press- 
ing the claims of the college. He spoke of the sup- 
posed tendency of educational institutions to conserva- 
tism which however true of European universities, was 
not true of American colleges ; in proof of which he in- 
stanced the progress now making in educational methods, 
especially in the New England colleges, and not least at 
Bowdoin. In conclusion, he referred in a happy manner 
to the presence of the Rev. Professor Packard, the oldest 
member of the faculty, who had taught every graduate 
present with one exception, and called upon him withan 
appropriate sentiment.- Dr. Packard said that although 
he had grown old in the college having been connected 
with it more or less for nearly sixty years yet the college 
had no gray hairs. It was younger, fresher, and fairer 
to-day than when he first knew it. We are adding to 
our courses, and they are much higher courses than for- 
merly. When he entered college the candidates were 
examined in four rules of Arithmetic, in some of the first 
elements of Latin and the Greek Testament. Much is said 
of the “ new departure.” Bowdoin has not departed from 
the old ruts,” but has added to her courses, and the 
system now adopted has been earnestly and persistently 
urged in the faculty for the last half-dozen years. But 
Bowdoin needs aliment,—money,—and she can never 
teke the position to which she is entittled until she 
gets It. 

The next speaker was Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, president of 
Robert College, Constantinople, which he said was but 
a copy of Bowdoin on the Banks of the Bosphorus. He 
had come home, he said, to raise a fund of $300,000 for 
that institution, and he gave a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the college and its mode of working. 

Speeches were also made by Benjamin A. G. Fuller, 
°39, Samuel E. Flovd, ’56, C. C. Nutter, ’38, who said a 
few words in memory of Gov. Andrews, John Johnson, 
"32, W. W. Rice, ’46 and William Northend, ’43, the lat- 


ter two urged the raising of money for the benefit of the 
college. 


The speaking was continued until a late hour, the re- 
maining speakers being Dr. David Humphreys Storer, 
"22, the Rev. John P. Cleaveland, ’21, Mr. Lory Odell, 


'23, Professor Egbert C. Smyth, ’48, J. W. Perry, ’46, 
Professor J. B. Sewall, ’48, the Rev. George Gannett, 
"42, N. G. White, ’45, and D. C. Linscott, Esq. ’45. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, (Am- 
herst, Mass.)—The Historical Address delivered at this 


institution last July on the occasion of graduating the 
first class has just been printed. It was given by Hon. 


Marshall P. Wilder, and is a valuable contribution to 
the history of the movements in Massachusetts to pro- 
mote Agricultural Education. 


Cumberland University (lebanon, Tenn.)—This 
institution lost nearly every thing in the war. Its build- 


iugs were burned, and its endowment all lost except some 


however ithas secured funds and endowments as fol- 
lows: The relinquishment of old scholarships to the 
amount $50,000 ; cash, (Finley bequest), $27,000 ; Mur- 
dock and other libraries, $20,000 ; Building subscrip- 
tion, $36,000; “Ball Endowment,” $100,000; “ Camp 
Blake ” property, $7,000 ; sundry small cash donations, 
$20,000; making a total of $260,000. Besides this 
amount it has mining lots and southern lands of unknown 
value ; perhaps $150,000, but not available at present. 
The institution has besides its ordinary fitting school, at 
Lebanon, seven detached preparatory schools averag- 
ing forty pupils apiece, andthe medical college at Mem- 
phis is under its jurisdiction. All the theological stu- 
dents are taught and boarded gratuitiously; whether they 
are mere aspirants to the ministry still in the college of 
Arts, or have commenced their theological studies. 
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The new department, called the Scientific, is designed 
as a parallel course to the Classical. The students in 
the two departments are distinguished only so far as 
their studies are different. They are numbered to- 
gether as members of the same class, sit together as 
such in chapel, and recite together so far as studies 
coincide. Greek is not a study in the new department. 
Latin is continued one year, and is taught in a manner 
combining more oral exercise and writing, like a living 
language, than in the common method. Latin and 
English are the two languages of the first year. Math- 
ematics, Physical Geography &c., Ancient History, 
Elements of Drawing, Elocution and English Compo- 
sition are the other studies. In the second year, French 
and English are the two languages, with Mathematics, 
Surveying, Navigation, Field Work, Analytical Geometry, 
and Calculus ; Chemistry, with laboratory work ; Rhe- 


The church has furnished, from year to year, plenty of|toric, Botany, and Mediæval History. The studies of 


money and provisions for this gratuitious work. Gener- 
ally there are yearly at least sixty candidates for the min- 
istry in the university. 


lowa College, (Grinnell, Iowa.)—On the night of 
Dec. 23, one of the college buildings was destroyed by 
fire. When Sabbath morning dawned smouldering ru- 
ins, and four rough columns of brick at the corners 
were all that remained. It was the oldest of the two 
edifices on the college campus, and the poorer, called 
East College, and was three stories high, containing the 
Museum, Academy Hall, Armory, and four recitation 
rooms, with lodging rooms for students in the third 
story and chemical lecture room, and a partly finished 
working laboratory for students in the basement. The 
insurance was $10,000 (in the Underwriters Agency), 
about half the cost. The principal loss in contents 
was on the Museum of Natural History, the choicest 
and most valuable one west of Ann Arbor, chiefly the 
work of Prof. H. W. Parker now of Mass., Agricultural 
College. ‘This was insured for $1500, a small part of 
its value. It is about half ruined, the finest preparations 
being very much broken while tearing them from the 
cases in the dense smoke and darkness, All the guns, 
equipments, and cartridges in the Armory were lost, but 
are to be immediately made good by the State, through 
Adj. Gen. Baker. Contributions to restore the Museum 
are also offered, and preparations from the East will be 
very welcome. About $20,000 besides the insurance 
will be needed to replace the building, which was in 
daily use. For temporary purposes the college chapel 
in West College will be divided into four recitation 
rooms, the library also and larger recitation room sub- 
divided, and the department of Chemistry and Natural 
Science, occupy a small dwelling house near by. Very 
fortunately the new apparatus made for Prof. Car- 
michael, in Germany, which he had just brought home, 
was at the R. R. depot, and consequently was saved. 

The catalogue forthcoming gives three hundred and 
forty-six students, and fourteen instructors for the past 
calendar year. All the classes will go on notwithstand- 
ing a touch of Chicago experiences. A number of stu- 
dents lost all, and one had his feet badly frozen. The 
college needed to build other buildings and is severely 


cramped by this loss, to replace which it will need gen- 
erous benefactions. Public journals speak of it as an 
institution of which the State has reason to be proud, 
and one which will not be allowed permanently to suffer 
from its “trial by fire.” ` * 


Bowdoin College, (Brunswick, Me.)— The new 
catalogue exhibits in full the improvements inaugurated 


last commencement. The old curriculum, now called 
the Classical, remains unchanged, except some small 
provisions in the way of increased efficiency and ad- 
vancement ; the design being, now that another depart- 
ment is established, to make the classical more pro- 
nounced and as advanced as possible. The principal 
thing done, however, hasbeen the separation of Elocution 
and Oratory from Rhetoric and English Literature, and 
the appointment to the new chair of a provisional pro- 
fessor. 


the whole course are provided for, but the details of the 
third and fourth years are not yet arranged. ‘he ad- 
ditional officers appointed are: Walter Wells, A.M. 
class of ’52, superintendent of Hydrographic Survey of 
Maine, and author of “ Water Power of Maine,” Lecturer 
on Physical Geography and Meteorology ; A. S. Packard, 
Jr., M.D. ’61, editor of “The American Naturalist,” 
Lecturer on Entomology; William W. Thomas, A.M. 
'60, Commissioner of Maine, for Swedish Immigration, 
Lecturer on Scandinavian Languages and Literature 
and Instructor in Swedish ; Edward S. Morse, Ph. D. 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy, and Zoology ; 
Henry L. Chapman, A.M. ’66, Assistant Professor of 
Latin ; John N. McClintock, A.M. ’67, of the U.S. Coast 
Survey, Instructor in Topographical Engineering and 
U. S. Coast Survey Methods ; James B. Taylor, A.M. 
Harvard ’68, Andover 771, Provisional Professor of 
Elocution and Oratory ; and Charles H. Moore, A.B. 
70, Tutor in Latin and Mathematics. Provision has 
also been made for a post graduate course of two years 
the studies embracing language, philology, science and 


philosophy. At the conclusion of this course the. de- 
grce of Ph. D. will be conferred. The degree of Bach- 
elor of Science, S.B., is conferred upon graduates of the 
Scientific department, or if engineering shall have been 
made a specialty, the degree of Civil Engineer, C.E., 
The Catalogue gives the following summary of stu- 
dents: 


Medical School, : 67 
Senior Class, 25 
Junior “ 37 
Sophomore “ 37 
Freshman “ - 59 rsg 
Total, 225 


Harvard Colleqe, (Cambridge, Mass.)—An exam- 
ination of the catalogue just issued by the faculty of 
Harvard, shows that within the last year there have been 
no very great changes. In the board of overseers the 
term of Messrs. George Merrick Brooks, John William 
Bacon and Thomas Baldwin Thayer, has expired and they 
have been succeeded by Messrs. Stephen Salisbury, 
George S. Hillard and Thomas Hill. Messrs. Richard 
H. Dana and James Lawrence, whose term expired this 
year, were reëlected, and Mr. Francis Parkman, having 
become an officer in the Bussey Institution, has been 
succeeded by George O. Shattuck, esy. In the officers 
of instruction and government there is but little change; 
but there have been several additions. Among the 
names which do not appear this year are those of the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, professor of natural re- 
ligion and Christian doctrine ; Elbridge J. Cutler (de- 
ceased), professor of modern languages ; Thomas Mes- 
senger Drown, instructor in metallurgy ; Stephen Pas- 
chal Sharples, assistant in chemistry ; Edward Payson 
Austin and Henry Gannett, assistants in the observ- 
atory, and William Cowper Simmons, Robert Alder Mc- 
Leod, Francis Rawle, William Gardner Hale, proctors- 
The number, however, has been largely increased, €5° 
pecially in the lower offices. The new names are as 
follows: Dr. George Derby, professor of hygiene ; Dr- 
John E. Taylor; professor of mental diseases ; Dr. 
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Francis Minot, assistant professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine and clinical lecturer on the diseases 
‘of women and children ; Dr. Daniel D. Slade, professor 
of applied zodlogy ; Francis Parkman, professor of hor- 
ticulture; Dr. John P. Reynolds, instructor in obstet- 
rics; Dr. Henry W. Williams, professor of opthal- 
mology; Charles F. Dunbar, professor of political 
economy; Dr. John N. Borland, instructor in clinical 
medicine; Ferdinand Bécher, professor of modern lan- 
guages ; Dr. Edward B. Dalton, instructor in the theory 
and practice of medicine ; Charles F. Hoffman, professor 
of topographical engineering; Francis G. Sanborn, in- 
structor in entomology; Dr. Henry P. Bowditch, as- 
sistant professor of physiology ; Dr. Charles Burnham 
Porter, demonstrator in anatomy; Dr. .John Collins 
Warren, instructor in surgery; Dr. Reginald Heber 
Fitz, instructor in pathological anatomy ; Dr. Edward 
S. Wood, assistant professor of chemistry; Pierre J. 
Boris, instructor in French ; Albert H. Tuttle, instructor 
in microscopy ; James Barr Ames, tutor in modern lan- 
guages; Josiah Caleb Bartlett, instructor in mathe- 
matics ; George T. Dippold, instructor in German ; 
Joseph D. Brannan, instructor in German; James J. 
Myers, instructor in mathematics ; Charles E. Monroe, 
assistant in chemistry; William H. Orcutt, Joseph B. 
Warner, George H. Adams, Edward Burgess, Henry N. 
Wheeler, proctors; Abraham W. Stevens, librarian in 
the law school ;- Joseph H. Senter, assistant in the gen- 
eral library. No 

The list of officers of instruction and government 
numbers 115 against 99 last year. The other statistics 
compare as follows, the figures for the present year be- 
ing placed first in each case: seniors, 114, 158 ; juniors 
128, 122; sophomores, 183, 139; freshmen, 194, 189 ; 
under-graduates, 619, 608; resident graduates, 9, 6; 
divinity students, 30, 37; law students, 134, 154; sci- 
entific students, 27, 35 ; mining students, 5, 7 ; medical 
students, 196, 301; dental students, 28, 27; farming 
students, 18 (nine last year); Episcopal theological stu- 
dents, 13, 12. Total, 1081 against 1189 last year. 

Arrangements have been made so that the freshmen 
may take an advanced standing hereafter in Latin and 


Greek as well as French. Arrangements have also been 
made for awarding special honors in seven departments, 
and the faculty has established a grade of honors, in 
the classics and mathematics called second vear honors, 
open both to sophomores and juniors. After 1873 no 
one can be a candidate at graduation for honors in the 
classics or mathematics, who, has not previously taken 
second year honors in the same department. Six new 
scholarships have been founded: Two by Samuel Se- 
wall, worth $250 each ; two by Thomas and Nathaniel 
Hollis, worth $125 each; one by William Brown and 
his descendants, worth $150; one by the class of 1841, 
worth $125. 


Yale College. (New Haven, Conn.)—The second 
term of the college year began last Thursday morning 
with the usual chapel exercises. The studies of the term 
are not definitely enough decided upon to permit of 
publication this week. The following appointments for 
the Junior Exhibition class of 1873 have been an- 
nounced : 

PHILOSOPHICAL ORATIONS.—E. Alexander, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; A. H. Allen, New York; W. Beebe, Warsaw, 
_N. Y.; H. M. Denslow, New Canaan; W. A. Hough- 
ton, Holliston, Mass,; F. B. Tarbell, West Groton, 
Mass.—6. 

Hicu Orations.—W. T. Barber, W. Chester, Pa.; 
W. W. Beebe, New York; A. Biddle, Philadelphia; E. 
S. Cowles, Farmington ; E. E. Gaylord, Ashford ; I. N. 
Judson, New Haven ; J. A. Robson, Gorham, N. Y.; F. 
` C. Webster, Litchfield.—8. 

OraTions.—A. B. Boardmin, New York; E. H- 
Buckingham, Canton, Ohio; S. S. Clark, Yonkers, N’ 
Y.; A, Collins, Hartford ; R. W. Conant, New Haven, 
W. D. Crocker, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. W: Daniels, Lock. 
port, N. Y.; C. S. Hemingway, Fair Haven; H. W, 
Lathe, Worcester, Mass.; E. H. Lewis, Potosi, Wis. 
H. W. Lyman, Northampton, Mass.; W. F. McCook; 
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Pittsburg, Pa.; J. P. Peters, New York; S. O. Prentice, 
North Stoninton ; I. R. Sanford, Redding.—15. 

DISSERTATIONS.—J. A. Clemmer, Cincinnati, O.; J. C. 
Goddard, Yonkers, N. Y.; G. Green, Norwich; P. 
Mountjoy, Clarksville, Mo.; M. Poston, Marysville, 
Cal.; J. H. Roberts, Hartford ; S. T. Stewart, Cincin- 
nati, O.; C. H. Thomas, Covington, Ken.; G. H. Wald, 
Cincinnati, O.; A. Watson, Northampton, Mass.; W. H. 
Whittaker, Covington, Ken.—r1 E 

Firsr Disputes.—F. W. Adee, Westchester, N. Y.. 
C. E. Bigelow, Broyklyn, N. Y.; J. Day, Catskill, N. Y.? 
E. S. Miller, Williston, Vt.; F. E. Sprague, Providence’ 
R. I.; E. M. Swift, New York; F. S. Wicks, Syracuse, 
N. Y.—7. 

SeconD DisputTes.—C. W. Bowen, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
J. I. Chamberlin, Milton, Pa.; A. B. Morrill, Portland, 
Me.; W. T. Souther, Worcester, Mass.; J. H. VanBuren, 
Cincinnati, O.—5. 
First CoLLoQuIeEs.—W. O. Buck, Bucksport, Me.; L. 
Carter, New York; J. W. Clemens, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
W. Howard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Meyer, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; J. P. Ord, San Francisco, Cal.; F. S. Parker, New 
Haven.; A. J. Reynolds, Olcott, New York; H. A. 
Strong, Colchester ; U. Strong, Racine, Wis.; E. ‘Tatum 
New York.—1r1 

Sreconp CoLLoquirs.—F. D. Allen, Worcester, Mass. 
A. T. Bristow, Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. W. Irwin, Cincin- 
nati, O.; E. R. Johns, Lexington, Ky.; S. Merritt, Stam- 
ford ; H. E. Sadler, New York; S. P. Williams, South- 
ington; S. W. Williams, Nashua, N; H.—9. Total, 72° 

Professor D. Cady Eaton is to commence next Mon 
day evening, in the main room of the Art Gallery, a 
course of lectures on the “History of Greek Art.” 
They are to be continued on each Monday evening 
during the term, and are to be illustrated with Magic 
Lantern views. * The price of tickets for the course is. 
$3.00. 
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GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 

— The portrait of Prof. Chas. M. Shepard of Am- 
herst is being painted in this city. 

— The biography of Sir. R. Murchison, is to be writ- 
ten by Prof. Geikie, of Edinburgh. | 

— Prof. Joseph Henry has been elected president of 
the United States Light House Board. 


Prof. G. C. von Kaiser, professor of Chemistry and 
Technology in the University at Munich, died Aug. 28 at 
the age of 68. 


— Hon. Henry R. Pierson, has been elected trustee 
of the Albany Medical College, in place of Gen. Frank- 
lin Townsend, resigned. 


— The Rev. Francis L. Patton, of Brooklyn, the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Spear, has been elected to the professor- 
ship in Chicago which Dr. Prentiss did not accept. 


— Prest. Fairchild and Prof. Mead, of Oberlin, are 
now East trying to raise funds for Council Hall. Prest. 
Fairchild is to deliver one of the Boston lectures. 


— Prof. E. P. Barrows has accepted an invitation to 
fill the chair of Hebrew and old Testament Literature at 


Oberlin for a limited term of years. He will remove 
to Oberlin during the coming season. 


— Prof. Raphael Pumpelly of Harvard University 
has been appointed by the Geological Board of Mis- 
souri, as State Geologist. We see also that Prof. Swal- 
low has been appointed to the same position. 


— Prest. George F. Magoun, of Iowa College, de- 
livers the first of the Boston Lectures on “ Christianity 
and Skepticism” for 1872, during the evening of Janu- 
ary 14th and the afternoon of the 15th. 


1 


COLLEGE. 


— Pacific University, Oregon, has some $30,009 of 
property, and about 5,000 volumes in its library. 


— The senior class at Dartmouth College has raised 
$300 to increase the libraries of the literary societies. 


— Washburn College, at Topeka, Kansas, has raised 
$30,000 in that village—an average of $5 to each inhab- 
itant of the place. 

— It is said that a new chair in Greek is to be es- 
tablished in the North-Western Christian University, at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


— Mr. John Proctor of Anderson, N. H., added, 
Christmas day, $1000 to his previous gifts to the Chan- 
dler school of Dartmouth college. 


_ — A committee of the Alumni of Princeton Seminary 
is vigorously at work securing the endowment of the 
“ Hodge Professorship of Theology.” 


— A class in natural science has been formed in the 
College for Women at Hitchen, England. Mr. Hicks, 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, is the lecturer. 


— Hanover College, Indiana, has an endowment that 
now reaches $125,000. Its property is estimated at 
$105,000. The accommodations are sufficient for 500 
students. 


— The Will of the Rev. N. S. Beman provides that 
after the death of his daughter the sum of $10,000 shall 
go to Middleburv College to founda professorship, to be 
called “ Beman.” 


— A movement is on foot for the opening of the Con- 
gressional Law Library in the evening to accomodate 
the Law classes of Columbian College and Howard 
University. | 

— Northfield College, Minnesota, having received 
$50,000 from Wm. Carleton, Esq., of Charlestown, has 


taken his name. Carleton College has endowment 
funds, of $52,000. 


— The “Collego Rabbinco” at Padua, closed its 
activity on the 12th of September, “ provisionally,” but 
it is feared that it will take a long time before Italy will 
again have a Talmudical college. 


The Monmouth College at Monmouth, Ill., has just 
made quite an addition to its cabinet. It consists of 
Chinese curiosities presented by a Presbyterian Mission- 
ary stationed in that country. 


— About 130 of the 350 undergraduates of Dart- 
mouth College are said to be absent teaching this 
winter, and this number is less than usual, as more than 
usual aid is now furnished to indigent students. 


— Tufts College is receiving liberal endowment gifts. 
The Will of the late Dr. Oliver Dean, just admitted to 
probate, bequeaths it $80,000, and the late Mrs. Jacob 
Whiting, of South Higanum has left $3,000 more. The 
college is also a residuary legatee of Dr. Dean to a large 
amount. 


_ — The Library of Newton Theological Institute con- 
tains 12,508 volumes. Net increase for the year pre- 
ceeding June last was 338 volumes. Of this number 85 
were donated. Splendid fac-similes of the ancient and 
valuable Biblical manuscripts, entitled “ Bibliorum Sac- 
rorum Gracus Codex Vaticanus, and “ Bibliorum Co- 
dez Sinaiticus,” comprising seven volumes, have been re- 
ceived from a friend of- the Institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The annual dinner of the Dartmouth Alumni in 
Boston and vicinity will be held Thursday, Jan. 18. 


— The total destruction of school buildings and 
school apparatus by the recent fire in Chicago, is valued 
at $298,000. 

— The woman suffragists propose to ask the legisla- 
ture to compel Harvard and Amherst Colleges to open 
their doors to female students. 


— The annual dinner of the alumni of Williams Col- 
lege in Boston and vicinity will occur at the Parker 
house on Mouday evening, January 8. 


— A valuable library has been purchased in New 
York City, to be presented to the city of Omaha, as a 
gift from Mr. Pattee, an early pioneer and citizen of 
Omaha. | 


— Mr. S. S. Packard has for some years held open a 
standing offer to educate gratuitously fifty women in his 
business college. He states that the result has been 
two hundred applications, twenty trials, and two succes- 
ses. 


— Professor Huxley states, from facts that have come 
to his knowledge as a member of the Royal Commission 
that the University of Oxford has devoted about £100,- 
ooo within the last ten or fifteen years to the endow- 
ment and equipment of facilities for teaching physical 
science. ` 


Whisky.—It is stated that when Russian troops are 
about to start on a march in a very cold region, no grog 
js allowed. The men once drawn up, it becomes the 
corporal’s duty to smell their breath and send back all 
who have been drinking. Many more examples might 
ibe cited, to prove that it is the universai experience o 
all who have fairly tested it, that alcohol diminishes our 
power to resist cold, 
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L 
Patent Reservoir Mucilage Stand. 


For Mucilage, Shellac, Liquid Glue, etc. 


The brush is fed at a“aniform depth, never becomes clogged 


nor dried. 


Ih 


Reservoir Calender Inkstand. 


The rack contains monthly calender cards for two years, 
which may be renewed at trifling cost. 
Sample Calender Inkstand, express paid, 1.25 


Sample Calender Inkstand and Mucilage Stand, express 
1.50 


paid, 


Perforated Manuscript Papers. 

A full ared set of rules for pr ly prepari 
manaso pi for the press will be found wihiescly cadlage cf 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


DESCRIPTION, © PER REAM. 


No. 1. "AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Size, 6 x 10, flat 
sheet, with three perforations at the top of the sheet for tying 
them together in parts or chapters. - > - $2.25 
No 2. CONTRIBUTOR'S MANUSCRIPT, Size, 5x 
10, flat sheet, with perforations the same as No.1. - 1.80 
No. 3. EDITOR'S MANUSCRIPT, Same size as No. 
2, thinner.  - =- <2 č e = = + č -ṣ 1.2 
No.4. REPORTER'S AND STUDENTS MANU- 
SCRIPT. Size, 334 x 8, flat sheets for pencil; with three 
perforations at the top for affixing,to the èyeleted case. Ruled 


one side - - - f =. as o a OO 
No.1. SERMON NOTE. White; size, 517 x 9, flat 
sheet, with two peaforations at the side for affixing the leaves 
to the eyleted case. In half ream wrappers. ~ + 250 
No. 6. SERMON NOTE. Blue; same size as No. 5. in 
halfream wrappers. : E S - - - 3.00 
No. 7. SERMON BATH. White ; size, 7 x 8, flat sheets ; 
nerforated at the side same as No. 5. In half ream wrap- 

- - 2.80 


Parse =- =- ee ee o oe 
. No.8. SERMON RATH. Blue; same sizeas No. 7. In 


half ream wrappers. — - = =- 7o ç 7o ç = œ 300 
No.9. SERMON OCTAVO. White; size, 54 x844, flat 
sheets; perforated same as No. 5. In half ream wrappers. 

O E E E ete. RS Se OG 
No. 10. SERMON LETTER. White; size, 8 x 10, flat 
sheets ; perforated same as No. 5. In half ream wrappers. 


J - p 3 - - - - æ > 3.30 
No.11. SERMON LETTER. Blue; same size as No 
10. In half ream wrappers. - -= > le - 360 
No. 12, COMPOSITION PAPER. Size, pa x 834, flat 
sheets, with two perforations at side of sheet for affixing the 
leaves to the perforated cover. Put up in quarter ream pack- 
ages. - - - E = « = + - - 1.75 
No. 13 LEGAL CAP., Best quality, 14 lbs., double 
sheets, all perfect quires, with three peaoruone at the top of 
the shect for securing documents with tapes. - = UG 
No. 14. LEGAL CAP. 12 1bS., pertorated same as No. 
13. - - ° s é > - s 7 - ; 
No. 1s. THESIS PAPER. With border, white, 8 es 
Flat sheets - Š ; x = Bae 4-30 
SERMON CASES. Morocco, cambric lined. Each, .60 
SERMON CASES. Turkey Morocco, silk lined. * 2.00 
SERMON COVERS. Manilla. Per package of 24. 25 
REPORTER'S CASES. Morocco, board sides, with 
pocket. - - - e - Each, 75 
Sent Free on Receipt of Price. 

For sale by stationers. Sample sheets and circular by mail, 
free. . 
One quire of either style, by mail, - - - + $0.25 
One Morocco Sermon Case, by mail, - - - .60 
One Reporter’s or Student’s Note Book Case, 75 


Writing Cases with Lock. 


No. I. Leather, elegantly furnished, size 732 xir each, $4.33 
ee se ‘ ry ry 


os 2. 
a6 ae ts a6 as 


3. ' i 
“ 4. Muslin, Š : 5 


EE Sept Free on Receipt of Price. 
MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., 
Manufacturers of Envelopes and Writing Paper, 


66 


Springheld, Mass, 
Envelopes of all descriptions. Trade Price Ltst sent free 
to wholesale stationers. 76 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself. As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart ofthatin any other this book will be 
found of spccial interest to every student, 


Porter, — THE AMERICAN COL- 


LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
Z/C. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12moọ, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.— 4 ZEX2' BOOK OF EL- 
EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 


= SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. 12mo, 292 pp. $1.50. 
This book contains the first five University 
. Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 
, handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
Day. — THE SCIENCE OF ÆS-|numters of the University Series have been sold. 
THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 449 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LI 

i By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R. S. Withee 
LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
mary of a aoa He of oe Poche and | 127m0, 36 pp. 25 cents, 
copious Extracts for Practical Application.| I1—THE CORRE 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, | AND PHYSICAL FORCES, By Prof Gane 
$1.00. F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 

delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


Woolsey. — SER VING OUR oe IIl.—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM; 


J : in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE ison Stisline oli 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by .ex-Presi- H n Mienia Stirling, F. R. C. S. 72 pp. 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. ° 

75 cents, IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—t. On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investiga- 
tion. 2. On Hase and Dust. 3. On the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination, 
F. R. S.  12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents, 


VL—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 


TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace, I2mo, 
54 PpP. 25 cents. 
VII.—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs. Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 
age. 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suffi- 
cient importance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
Everything admitted to these series is thoroug] 
examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid. 
Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC | eration of every thinking person ofthe age. 

READER, for use in Public Schools. By] Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
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NATURE AND DURATION OF FU- 
TURE PUNISHMENT, By Henry Con- 
stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted 
from the second London edition,with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 40 cents. 


FOUR\ YEARS AT YALE. By A 
Graduate of °69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 

This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America. It records the 
the experience of every student’ who completes 
his four years of study at Yale; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to :pos- 
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TION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July 11th, 1871. 35 cents. 
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1. 
Bating and Drinking. 


A popular manual of food and diet in health and disease. 
By Georcr M. Bearp, M.D. 12mo. Paper, so cents 
cloth, 75 cents. 
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Stimulants and Narcotics, ; 

Medically, Philosophically and Morally considered. Ry 
GEORGE Bzaro, M.D. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“ Dr. Beard’s little pamphlet is the result of a vast amount 

research and observation, and he discusses the numerous 
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—(Hartford Times. 


A History of England. 
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reference to the Progress of the People in Civilization, 
Literature, and the Arts. By B. J. Lossing. With 3 
maps, 12mo, cloth extra, $2.50. Students’ edition, $2.25. 
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NUMBER 2. 


YALE COLLEGE. 


POST GRADUATE STUDIES. 


[The following letter was called out by a formal re- 
quest from the editor of Zhe Tribune for a statement of 
the post-graduate scheme of study, established in Yale 
College. It was'prepared upon consultation with seve- 
ral of the college officers, and although based on the 
announcements of the catalogue, presents the data in 
a form more generally intelligible than the schedule of 
the “ Department of Philosophy and the Arts.” Twoor 
three typographical errors are corrected in this reprint. 
Lhe Tribune thus referred to this letterin its editorial 
columns:* “Yale College is showing itself worthy its 
great name and fame. The arrangements now couclu- 
ded at New Haven for the studies of Post-Graduates are 
liberal, and seem admirably adapted to the demand for 
a thorough course of university education. The system 
as explained in the columns of Zhe Tribune to-day, is 
certainly ‘comprehensive, and the names of the profes- 
sors whose labors are included in the scheme of Post- 
Graduate instruction are of men eminent in science and 
literature. Yale is entering upon a new epoch in its 
existence, and, though the curriculum which has just 
been adopted for advanced students is not the growth of 
any special exigency, it is a cheerful indication of the 
coming career of the College.” 


The plans adopted at New Haven for the promotion of 
Post-Graduate study differ in several important respects 
from those which have been proposed in other American 
colleges and universities, and are interesting, not be- 
cause they are schemes on paper, but because they are 
methods in actual operation. They are not the device 
of any individual, nor the project of any particular 
crisis, but are rather the natural development of the re- 
sources of a complex and long-established institution. 

There are now 45 post-graduate students in the uni- 
versity at New Haven, not including the casual hearers 
of lectures, or the students connected with the depart- 
ments of law, medicine, and theology. There are also 
ten “special students,” who are pursuing courses akin 
to those of the post-graduates, but are not so enrolled 
(although, perhaps, quite worthy to be), because they 
have not received an academic diploma. Seven of the 
45 are simultaneously pursuing advanced scientific and 
philological studies. ‘Three are Doctors of Medicine, 
two are clergymen, seven have taken the degree of 


. Master of Arts, one that of Doctor of Philosophy, 


one that of Bachelor of Laws, one that of Bachelor of 
Divinity, and one that of Civil Engineer. ‘The remain- 
der have taken either the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Philosophy. “hey came from seven or 
eight different colleges, and’ from ten different states. 
Their present studies differas much as their preliminary 
training. Eight are enrolled in the philological classes ; 
nearly as many are devoted to history and political eco- 
nomy ; eight are at work in the analytical laboratory of 
chemistry ; eleven are preparing to become civil or dy- 
namic engineers ; three are advanced students in‘ natur- 
al history ; and some are devoted to the higher mathe- 
matics and physics. 


origin, has offered post-graduate courses of study to all 
who would seek them, and nearly or quite all of the in- 
structors in that department of the college are more or 
less occupied by this class of students. 
specially represented here are chemistry, mineralogy, 
botany, zoology, physics, practical astronomy, and engi- 
neering. 


three years pursing definite courses of study, and who 
pass the required examinations. 
bestowed as a mere honorary distinction. 
established, in 1861, 19 persons have taken it almost all 
of whom have been men of marked ability, who have 
rapidly found preferment. 
ships in colleges, two are in the diplomatic and consular 
service, two are in editorial life, one is a clergyman, one 


So, again, Dr. Woolsey and 


Besides this the Sheffield Scientific School, since its 


The studies 


The corporation of Yale College confers the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy on those who remain here two or 


This degree is never 
Since it was 


Ten already hold professor- 


is head of an academy, one is the chemist of an iron 
works, and one is still enrolled asa special student in 
natural history. 

The most noteworthy features in these arrangements 
are the following: 1. Jndividual Freedom.—Each in- 
structor offers from year to year such a scheme of 
work as seems to him good ; and so each student is free 
to choose what course he will pursue or what instructor 
he will attend. ‘The student’s choice may depend on 
his probable calling in life, his mental aptitude, the time 
he can spend or the pecuniary means at his disposal. 
2. Combination of Courses.—The work of different pro- 
fessors is so distributed that there is little or no overlap- 
ping or duplication, and also so that it is easy for the 
scholar to combine the instructions of several teachers 
in one methodical course. Several such courses have 
been definitely marked out as a guide to the student. 3. 
Personal Instructions.—The classes being small, the freest 
inquiry on the part of the student isencouraged. Fami- 
liar recitations, often in the private study of the Profes- 
sors; practical work, with apparatus or instruments ; 
and the constant recurrence to original authorities, are 
the usual modes of instruction, rather than formal lec- 
tures addressed to classes of considerable size. In Na- 
tural History, qualified students are encouraged to go 
with their Professors on scientific excursions in the 
neighbourhood and at a distance. 4. Definite regutire- 
ments for a Degree.—While a student may remain here 
only for a portion of a year, and may have the freedom 
referred to, yet if he wishes the diploma of the College, 
it can only be secured by continued residence, definite 
studies, a creditable graduation thesis, and a satisfactory 
examination. 5. Easy access to Libraries and Collections. 
—All the literary and scientific collections of the Col- 


lections include those of the Professors, some of which 
are of superior value. 


lege are freely open to University students ; these col- 


plied mathematics, including mathematical physics and|a connected form, it may be of interest as an appencix 
astronomy, another group of six professors has also |to this statement. 

announced a connected plan of instruction which has 
attracted several scholars. 
the Professor of History are conducting a class in His- 
tory, International Law, and Political Economy. 


COURSES FOR POST GRADUATE STUDENTS. 


Directed by Professors in Yale College, including those of the Sief- 
field Scientific School. 1871-2. ` 
1. President N. Porter, in psychology, logic, and the history of 


philosophy. 


2. Ex-President T. D. Woolsey, in polity, political economy, 


and international law. 


3. Prof. Elias Loomis, in nieteorslogy, with special reference to 


the making and reducing meteorological observations. 


4. Prof. Wm. A. Norton (a), in civil engineering, (b) in the mechan- 


ics of rigid bodies and fluids and (c) in spherical astronomy includ. 
ing the computation of planetary and cometary orbits. 


5. Prof. T. A. Thacher, in selected plays of Plautus and Terence, 


with special reference to early Latin forms, constructions and 
meters, ` 


6. Prof. C. S. Lyman, in the use of meridional and other astro- 


nomical instruments. 


7. Prof. J. Hadley (a), in the structure of the Greek language, 


as related to the general system of the Indo-European family, and 
(b) in the Gothic of Ulfilas. 


8. Prof. W. D. Whitney (a), in Sanskrit, (b) in the general prin- 


ciples of linguistic science, and (c) in the comparative philology 
of the Indo-European Janguages. 


9. Prof. Wm. P. Trowbridge, in thermodynamics, or the con- 


servation of energy. 


10. Prof. H. A. Newton, in the calculus, in statics, the dynam- 
ics of a particle, in the lunar planetary theories, and in the 
higher geometry. 

11, Prof. Geo. J. Brush, in mineralogy. 

12. Prof. D. C. Gilman, in the physical geography of Eurupe 
and the United States, in connection with their history. 

13. Prof. S. W. Johnson, in theoretical and agricultural chem- 
istry. 

14. Prof. W. H- Brewer, in EE TA 

15. Prof. L. R. Packard, in the more difficult Greek authors. 

16. Prof. Daniel C. Eaton, in botany. 

17. Prof. A. M. Wheeler, in English and American constitu- 
tional history, and in general history. 

- 18. Prof. J. W. Gibbs, in the theories of capillarity, wave motion, 
and the potential function. 

19. Prof. O. C. Marsh, in palæontology. 

20. Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, in Anglo-Saxon, and in the earlier 
forms and literature of the English language. i 

21. Prof. O. D. Allen, in metallurgy and analytical chemistry. 

22. Prof. E. B. Coe, in the relation of the modern Romanic 
languages, especially the French to the Latin, andin the early 
French literature. 

23. Prof. A. E. Verril!, in zoology. 


This schedule does not include the work of the Medi- 
cal, Law and Divinity Schools. It may be added that 
besides the gentlemen already named, Prof. Day of the 
Theological Department will instruct in Hebrew. Prof. 
Jas. D. Dana may be consulted by advanced students in 
Geology and Natural History, and in favorable seasons 
will conduct scientific excursions in the neighbourhood. 
In the Art School, courses of lectures will be given this 
Winter by Prof. Weir, on Painting, and by Prof. Eaton 
on the History of Art. Prof. Hadley also lectures 
in the Law School, on the Roman Law. 


ee 


THE WOMAN QUESTION—ITS EDUCATIONAL 
PHASE. 


Among the advocates of this great movement of the 
nineteenth century, there are some of us who are apt oc- 
casionally to fall into despondency. We regard the 
regeneration, at which we aim, as of such inherent gi- 


The@inquiry having frequently been made as to|gantic difficulty, as having to counterwork the baneful 


' specialties cooperate with him. 


There are several departments of learning in which 
systematic courses of instruction, covering a period of 
two years, are marked out. For example, Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, whose professorship has been lately fully en- 
dowed by Mr. Salisbury, has arranged a course of study 
in Sanskrit, the general principles of linguistics, and the 
comparative philology of the Indo-European languages. 
The other linguistic professors, Messrs. Hadley, Packard, 
Van Name, Day, Coe, and Lounsbury, in their different 
In the pure and ap- 


whether there is a school for journalism, it may be said|devastations of such a period of potent influences for 
that there-is no such organization announced in thelevil, that we sometimes fear we shall none of us live 
catalogue ; but much of the graduate instruction, parti-|to see even the auroral beginnings of the consumma- 
cularly that in history, political economy, modern lan-|tion so devoutly wished for. In a word, we fear that 
guages, and English literature has an important bearing|as the present degraded condition of woman is the ter- 
upon the editorialprofession, and is well adapted fot rible fruit of six thousand years of blighting and pro- 
the advanced training of those young men who expect/gressively deeper-ravaging subjugation to man, so it may 
to be engaged in public life, whether as writers, lawyers, | require likewise an immense period (1) to counterwork 
or governmental officers. the dreadful depressing consequences of this state so 

As the following scheme has never been drawn out in! far as to let woman rise simply to her normal God-given 


14 


startinz-p int, (2) to give to her the positive elevat- 
ing advantages of the six thousand years of culture 
which man has stolen in advance of her. Entertain- 
ing these views, we fear and tremble lest our cher- 
ished reform be d>omzed to wait and suffer through so 
many dreary ages to come, before we can have any rea- 
sonable hope of convincing a gainsaying world of the 
righteousness of our cause, by showing even the first- 
fruits of its beneficent workings. 

For when such a question as this is directly put to us 
by the conservatists: “Why is not there to be found, ïn 
the innumerable list of philosophers, a single woman? 
why has there never been a female Thales, Zeno, Plato, 


Augustine, Erigenus, Malebranche, Cudworth, Kant, and|to operate upon their sons. 


THE COLLEGE COURANT. 


the degraded condition of its mother as each female 
child ; that both are equal sufferers, and that if the son 


inherits its mother’s nature as compounded with the. 


higher nature of its father, so also does the daughter, 


lof such degrees. 


[Number 287 


In former years, Moses Stuart, Al- 
bert Barnes and Henry Ward Beecher declined similar 
honors from other colleges. Such men have urged the 
unchristian character of such honors, and with a lofty 


So that, at birth, each and all, brothers and sisters, from, humility, as it seems to mé, scorn the proffered title. 


the time of Adam to the present day, have had precisely 


But it may reasonably be asked, does the modern 


an equa! chance of scaling the fortresses of fame and | Doctor of Divinity properly represent the Jewish Rabbi? 


greatness. 


If this be true, all the difference in the ac-) Is he proud, pretentious, dictatorial and tyrannical in mat- 
tual attainments and performances of woman and man|ters of faith as was the Hebrew teacher or doctor? 


If 


is to be attributed to the baneful and depressing influ-|so, he justly falls under the censure of his master, Christ. 
ences that man and woman have allowed to begin to| Many people quote Scripture by sound, as the Romans 


operate upon their daughters from and after the day ofi quoted the Sibylline books. 


their birth—influences which they have not permitted 
But, more especially, this 


Cousin?” are we not accustomed to answer triumyphantl, ! difference is brought about by the fact that mothers, by 


from one end of the country to the other: “ Because 
woman has never had a chance! because she has been 
sweltering under the soul-quenching incubus of man’s 
tyranny?” And the whole category of taunting questions, 
or rather insults, has been-answered in the sam2 man- 
ner. Thus:—“\Why has no woman ever acquired renown 
as a scientist ? why is no woman’s name associated with 
the origin of any of the many sciences? why did no woman 
discover or invent gunpowder, the compass, printing, 
telegraphy, steam-power, electricity, photography, spec- 
troscopy, or even the power loom or sewing machine? 
Why has no woman ever attained a name as a law-giver? 
why was there never a female Solon, Vulpian, Gro- 
tius, Montesquieu? Why were none of the gentile re- 
ligion founders a woman? why was there never a female 
Confycius, Biddhi, Socrates, Mihomat?) Why has no 
woman ever risa to a first-class place in poetry? why 
his there never been a female Homer, Aeschylus, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe? why has there never been 
a female second-rate Virgil, Milton, Schiller? Why has 
God never chosen a wəman to be on: of the mediums 
of his written Word to min? why is there not a female 
authoress for a single on: of the sixty-six books in the 
Bible? Why was not the Saviour of the world a female ? 
why was there not a single woman among the twelve 
Apostles?” To all and sundry of these taunts, have 
we not been accustomed to return the selfsame answer, 
namely, “ that it is simply because woman has from the 
very start been kept under so that her talents have never 

had a fair and equal chance ; and because the baneful 
effects of this oppression have been a them- 
selves from generation to generation.” 

Now, have we not made a radical mistake in one 
phase of this: argument, thereby unnecessarily magnify- 
ing the difficulty of the woman reformation? Have we 
not thrown its possible success needlessly far into the fu- 
ture, thus giving occasion to manifold discouragements 
in the champions of our cause? The fact is, the possi- 
bility of a perfect realization of the great reform—or 
at least of the essential phase of it, namely, the mak- 
ing of womankind perfectly equal to mankind in all in- 
tellectual and spirituil productiveness, lies immediately 
before us, within the brief spice of twenty ycars at fur- 
thest. Most of us may even ourselves live to see this 
crowning result. 

Let us explain. The putting of the possibility of the 
full consummation of the reform into the far future, rests 
on the assumption that woman’s present condition, as 
compared to man’s, is the accumulated results of ages of 
inherited degradation. Now, is not this assumption ut- 
terly without basis? Let us see. All physiologists are 
agreed that every infant, male or female, is the joint 
product of a male and female, and thatthe male and fe- 
male contribute equally to the result ; in other words, 
that it is half its father’s and half its mother's, physically 
and intellectually. No scientific authority denies this, 
But even should it be said by some, that the child is 
more a reproduciion of its mother than its father, still 
none would think of saying that the sime proportion of 
paternal and maternal elements do not enter equally 
into the child, whether it be male or female. This being 
the case, what inevitably follows? It follows that 
each mile child) born is fully as much a sufferer from 


a strange perversity, actually begin, as soon as their 
sons are born, to prefer them to their daughters, and 
to lavish care upon them to the neglect of their daughters, 
and ‘that they continue treating them so through all the 
years of their minority ; and by the further fact that 
fathers, neighbors and friends, act likewise partially 
toward the sons, to the neglect of the daughters ; and, 
finally by the fact that all other means of culture— 
schools, books, general literature, etc.—to which daugh- 
ters have access, are inferior to those which are liber- 


ally furnished to the sons. 
These unquestioned and undoubted facts (what other 


assumption is possible ?) throw anew light upon our 
whole enterprise ; in fact they present it in a much more 
hopeful view than we have hitherto been accustomed to 
look at it. ‘Though diminishing the magnitude of the 
work to be done, on the one hand, yet, on the other, 
they give us stronger hopes of speedy success. They 
deprive us, it is true, of one of our time-honored ar- 
guments, arguments which are valid in the case of the 
negro, but do not apply to woman for she is not a race 
apart and by herself, but is flesh of our flesh, as indeed we 
are also of hers. And herein we see one of those wise 
self-vindicating laws of nature, namely, that while, in all 
the past, man has been oppressing woman, he has at the 
same time by the very constitution of nature, been suf- 
fering from the reaction of that oppression upon him 
self. But these facts have also the advantage of 
wonderfully re arranging and defining the field of our 
efforts. We need no longer waste our lungs in depict 
ing and execrating the wrongs of woman in the distant 
past. So long as there is so much of vital practical 
work to be done right before us, there is little propriety 
in spending so much time in dealing out a poetic justice 


to the dead and buried past. 
What then is the earnest .work to which we are now 


actually called, that is, if we are‘sincere in our advocacy 
of woman’s cause? Ft may be summed up thus: (r) 
Let mothers cease to bestow more care on their sons 
than on their daughters. (2) Let fathers do likewise. 
(3) Let girls have as good educational opportunities as 
boys. If masculine colleges will not admit girls, then 
let our wealthy women, of whom there are many, and 
generous daughter-loving men, endow colleges, and hire 
the best of teaching-talent. (4) Let us women-reform- 
ers, renouncing all hope from man as a whole, turn our 
attention at once and exclusively to women, and open 
their eyes to the noble sphere that is lying right within 
their grasp. Twenty years of extra effort on the part of 
the mother, and an earnest helping hand from the 
generous-hearted men that are already embarked in 
the cause, will work wonders. We may then look for a 
generation of normal women fully equal to their mascu- 
line oppressors. 
taunts from women-hating men cease. And let no 
one ungallantly ask, or even wonder, why’ there has 
never been a lady Homer, or Plato, or Shakespeare ! 
Wait till woman has had twenty years of fair play! * 


HONORARY DEGREES. 


The refusal of an honorary degree from the Trustees 
of Dartmouth College, has called forth some discussion 
in the New York Zvangelist, on the propriety and utility 


But until this period is passed®let all | 


“Call no man master, ” 
says the Saviour ; call no man doctor, says the Quaker ; 
“swear not at all” says the Saviour; swear not in 
courts of law, says the Quaker. “ Let your yea be yea, 
and your nay, nay,” says the Saviour; answer all men 
with yea and nay, says the Quaker. Now, if Christ 
meant to condemn all titles, why does he often allow 
himself to be called Rabbi, without rebuke ? Why did 
he choose twelve men and call them “apostles,” a name 
which to this day, ranks higher than that of Kings? 
Why are church members in the Bible called “ Saint,” 
a title far above that of Bishop, Presbyter, Deacon, Pas- 
tor, Evangelist, or Elder. ‘Call no man master,” says the 
Scriptute. Master is the same as Mister, therefore we 
must Call out divines, who are often only human, Moses, 
Albert, Henry and Titus. Why should every man who 
does the pastor's work be addressed “ Reverend.” ‘The 
truth is, ministers love distinction quite as much as lay- 
men. ‘They are men of like passions with us. Now if 
Titus Coan felt the degree conferred upon him by Dart- 
mouth College, in good faith and firm, sincere respect, 
to be a burden, why did he not bear it with resignation 
as he probably does other afflictions? Why write to 
Henry Ward Beecher, the Hercules of reform, to aid 
him in lifting the heavy load from his feeble shoulders ? 
The true motive for declining such honors is probably 
a lofty self-respect which looks down upon the proffered 
aid of others. Coleridge tells us of a man who had such 
an overwhelming self-esteem, that he never spoke of 
himself without taking off his hat. It is to be hoped 
that colleges will take warning from the admonitions 
they have received, and confer no more honorary de- 
grees till they feel assured that they will be welcome. 
Sull, it will remain true, as Aristotle remarks, that who- 
ever is indifferent to the sympathy of his fellow men must 
be either “a wild beast or a a LL.D. 


THE ROBERT COLLEGE AT CONSTANTINO- 


Rev. Dr. Hamlin, President of the college near Con- 
stantinople founded by C. R. Robert, Esq., of New 
York, is now in this country, and has recently addressed 
a public meeting in New York with regard to the history 
and success of the institution of which he is the head. 
We make the following extract from-his address as it 
is printed in ar pamphlet form—confident that all our 
readers who are acquainted with this enterprise will 
rejoice in its excellent progress and in its hope of 
future usefulness. 

The college has been for some years entirely self-sup- 
porting. The students pay forty pounds sterling, or 
about two hundred dollars, in gold, per annum; and 
this has been found sufficient to pay all the salaries and 
all the expenses of the establishment, of every kind. 
Nearly all the students being boarding students, we 
have them under our own watch and care, as a great 
family—a system which is demanded by the customs of 
the country, and which gives great moral power over 
the students there assembled. From the beginning, 
this college was founded on the principle of its being 
conducted on a sound financial basis. <A regular set of 
books is kept here in New York, and all the expendi- 
tures of every kind are transferred from Constantinople 
to New York every month; so that the Trustees know 
exactly what we are doing and what is the state of the 
receipts and expenditures. At the close of the last 
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year, the receipts from the students exceeded the ex- 
penditures by nearly $1,500, and after giving to in- 
digent students, from the college funds, assistance 
amounting to about $1,000, there remains $500 in 
the treasury. We do not come to you, then, for aid 
for an institution which is in any financial difficulty. It 
is already a financial success ; it meets all its own ex- 
penses ; and, more than that, it leaves a balance in the 
treasury ; and yet, we come to you for $300,000, which, 
after mature and often repeated deliberation, is the 
smallest sum which we believe will answer the demands 
of the enterprise at this point of its history. And why 
‘do we make this demand? A building has been erected 
for the accommodation of two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, together with most of their teachers, and it was 
believed, when this building was planned, that it would 
be sufficient for many years tocome. ‘The old building 
was crowded, and we were under the necessity of en- 
larging it; and yet, we rejected many students, telling 
them, however, that when our new building is erected 
we shall be able to receive all who come. At the close 
of the college history in the old building we had about 
one hundred students, of whom seventy-two were board- 
ers. In passing into the new building it was our in- 
tention to receive, the first year, ninety new students, 
reserving places for the class of the follo wing year. In 
less than one month from that time, eighty new students 
had been received, although the panic resulting from 
the spread of the cholera in Constantinople had pre- 
vented very many students from coming, and taken 
away some of the former students; and yet, not more 
than (gn of the ninety places remained unoccupied in 
less than one month from the opening of the college, 
and applications were then being made at the rate of 
about two per day ; so that, undoubtedly, before this 
time every place has been occupied. ‘The months of 
April and May always bring us a large accession of 
students, and there will not be a place for them unless 
we trench on the places reserved for the following year 
and fill them up. There is no doubt. whatever that had 
not the cholera panic intervened, the whole institution 
would have been invaded and filled during the first 
month or two of the college year. Now this, when we 
look back upon the history of the college, is no sudden 
influx of numbers, for there has been a regular increase 
, from the beginning ; and it is in consequence of that 
remarkable awakening to the subject of education 
which pervades the entire East, which penetrates the 
Osmanlee community as well as the Christian, and 
which loudly demands female education as well as male, 
and which would fill up a college for the female sex as 
readily and as quickly as it has filled up this college 
for the sons of those different nationalities. Now, the 
question which comes before us is, shall we meet the 
providential demand upon us? If so, we must double, 
at least, the premises which have been erected for the 
accommodation of students. We have, then, to erect, 
first, another large hall, which, besides furnishing rooms 
for two hundred and fifty students, shall give us a large 
chapel room and a large library room. This structure 
will cost us twenty thousand pounds sterling, or one 
hundred thousand dollars (gold). We must endow four 
professorships, leaving the twenty-five or thirty other 
teachers or professors who will be needed for the five 
hundred students to be provided for from the annual 
income of the college, derived from its students. We 
need eight thousand pounds, or forty thousand dollars 
for the erection of four professors’ houses ; and I would 
remark that all these buildings, like the one which has 
been erected, will be thoroughly fire-proof, with iron 
beams and brick arches for the flooring, erected of 
solid and durable stone, quarried from the place, like 
the stone composing the towers, which have stood four 
hundred years, unaffected by time ; and thus the build- 
ings will all be proof against the power of fire and the 
power of time. We need, besides this, $35,000 for the 
library—which must consist of eight or nine languages— 


lor the laboratory, and as an endowment for the in-! 


crease of the library. As we have so many nationali- 
ties to provide for, we must have an oriental brary, 
containing the best works in history and poetry—and 
they are not few—in the Turkish, Persian, and Arabic 
languages ; and then all the modern and classical litera- 
ture that exists in the Greek language and in the Sla- 
vonic and Armenian ; and then a library in the French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish lauguages, because our 
students are drawn from all these nationalities, and 
therefore, the library must be full, in reference to them 
all. And all this demands, if we are to meet the prov- 
idential claims upon us, the expenditure of the sum 
which I have mentioned—a sum which I cut down from 
$500,000 to $300,000. 


THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE AT PEKING. 


Ina recent lettter to the New York Daily Zīmes, 
which bears the signature “ Q,” we find the following 
allusions to the Imperial University in Peking, accom- 
panied with a reference to the progress of liberal ideas 
in China, and the mention of a graduate of Yale, Yung 
Wing of the class of 1854: 

As for the Chinese, instead’ of advancing in the line 
of progress just at present, thev seem rather inclined to 
beat aretreat. Fortunately the ratchet wheel of treaty 
stipulation is behind them to prevent their revolution 
from going backward with a sudden and disastrous re- 
coil. Disappointing this certainly is, but disheartening 
it should not be. It was hardly to be expected that 
this ancient people would renounce the traditions of 
their fathers,;and adopt the ideas of the younger West 
without a struggle. Among such a mass of human be- 
ings, without railway,telegraph, or newspaper, new ideas 
circulate but slowly. Still new ideas do circulate, and 
now and then we see evidence that they are making a 
decided impression in influential quarters. 

Some years ago, it will be recollected, an effort was 
made by Prince Kung, and his associates, to induce 
members of the Imperial Academy, the Hanlin and 
others of the highest literary grade, to become students 
in a new Institution for the cultivation of what is here 
called Western science. ‘The very name was unpopu- 
lar. The noted scholars of the Empire scouted the 
idea of learning from men whom they were accustomed 
to treat as “barbarians ;” and Cabinet Ministers and 
Imperial Censors united in denouncing the measure as 
revolutionary in tendency, and derogatory to the dignity 
of China. 

A measure of a more revolutionary character is now 
proposed by Yingkoe, one of the Tarter Viceroys, viz : 
To add a branch to the civil service examination system 
for the special encouragement of scientific studies among 
the learned and influential classes. The Emperor re- 
ferred the question to the Board of Rites—the official 
guardians of ancient routine. They, of course, reported 
against it, alleging that they feared there would be none 
prepared to come over if they were invited ; that old 
custom was opposed to such a course ; that it would be 
better for such students to be matriculated in the Con- 
fucion College—at the same time informing His Maj- 
esty that the said college has a department for mathe- 
matics, (which, however, is dormant if not dead,) and 
reminding him that one of his illustrious ancestors pre- 
pared and published a cyclopedia of mathematical sci- 
ence, which was to be the “standard for all ages.” 

Thus the movement was checked,but not extinguished. 
There are other men high in position who have it in 
heart, and who will revive it, perhaps ina more effective 
form. In the meantime we know that steps are being 
taken under the auspices of the Viceroy of Nanking to 
send a select corps of young men to America for edu- 
cation as the Japanese have done. This is at the in- 
stance of Mr. Yung Wing, a native gentlemen, who was 
educated at Yale College. 

These movements and others of an auspicious char- 
acter are lost sight of amid the roar and tumult of popu- 
lar hostility. 


a 


' THE HASSLER EXPEDITION. 


The following letter from Professor Agassiz, to Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Pierce, Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, gives the first results of the Scien- 
tific expedition recently undertaken in the steamer Hass- 
ler. 


My Dear Professor :—For several days after we left 
Boston I was greatly troubled by a sense of general 
weakness, so much so that more than once I thought I 
had undertaken more than I had strength for. But as 
soon as we got into warmer latitudes I felt better, and 
now I am actually improving beyond my condition at 
the start. As soon as we reached the Gulf Stream we be 
'yanwork. Indeed Pourtales organized a party to study 
the temperatures as soon as we passed Gay Head, and 
he will himself report his results to you, which are quite 
interesting. My attention was entirely turned to the 
gulf-weed and its inhabitants, of which we made exten- 
sive collections. Our observations favor the views of 
those who believe that the floating weed is derived from 
plants torn from rocks upon which sargassum naturally 
grows. I made a very simple experiment which seems 
to me to settle the matter. Every branch of the sea- 
weed which is deprived of its floats at once sinks to the 
bottom of the water, and these floats are not likely to be 
the first parts developed from the spores. Moreover, af- 
ter examining a very large quantity of theweed, I can say 
that I have not seen a branch however small which did 
not exhibit distinct marks of having been torn from a 
solid attachment. 

"You may hardly feel an interest in my zoological ob- 
servations, but I am sure you will be pleased to learn 
that we had the best opportunity of carefully examining 
most of the animals known to inhabit the gulf-weed, and 
some which I did not know to occur among them. 
However, the most interesting discovery of the voyage 
thus far is the finding of a nest built by a fish, floating 
on the broad ocean with its live freight. On the 13th 
of the month Mr. Mansfield, one of the officers of the 
Hassler, brought me a ball of gulf-weed which he had 
just picked up, and which excited my curiosity to the 
utmost. It was around mass of sargassum, about .the 
size of two fists, rolled up together. The whole con 
sisted to.all appearance of nothing but gulf-weed, the 
branches and leaves of which were, however, evidently 
knit together and not only balled into a roundish mass, 
for though some of the leaves and branches hung loose 
from the rest, it became at once visible that the bulk of 
the ball was held together by threads trending in every 
direction among the sea-weeds as if a couple handfuls 
of branches of sargassum had been rolled up together 
with elastic threads trending in every direction. Put 
back into a large bowl of water it became apparent that 
this mass of sea-weeds was a nest, the central part of 
which was more closely bound up together in the form. 
of a ball with several loose branches extending in vari- 
ous directions, by which the whole was kept floating. 

A more careful examination very soon revealed the 
fact that the elastic threads which held the gulf-weed to- 
gether were beaded at intervals, sometimes two or three 
beads being close together, or a bunch of them hanging 
from the same cluster of threads, or they were more 
rarely scattered at a greater distance one from the other. 
Nowhere was there much regularity observable in the 
distribution of the beads, and they were found scattered 
throughout the whole ball of sea-weeds pretty uniformly. 
The beads themselves were about the size of an ordin- 
ary pin’s head. We had, no doubt, a nest before us of 
the most curious kind, full of eggs too, and the eggs 
scattered throughout the mass of the nest and not placed 
together in a cavity of the whole structure. 

What animal could have built this singular nest, was 
the next question. It did not take much time to ascer- 
tain the class of the anima] kingdom to which it belongs. 
A common pocket lens at once revealed two large eyes 
upon the side of the head and a tail bent over the back 
of the body, as the embryo uniformly appears in ordin- 
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ary fishes shortly before the period of hatching. The| branches of the weed with a view to ascertaining whether 
many empty egg-cases observed in the nest gave prom-| OF not all, even the very smallest, bore signs of having 
ise of an early opportunity of seeing some embryos free- been torn violently away from a tixed attachment. From 
. l ; that day not a patch of gulf-weed passed our ship within 
ing themselves from their envelop:. Meanwhile a num- 


tees: reach, that was not carefully looked at and hauled up if 
ber of these eggs with live embryos were cut out of the] it presented any peculiar appearance, and no doubt I 


nest and placed in separate glass jars to multiply the|have my reward for that lecture in the discovery of the 
chances of preserving them, while the nest as a whole | est of chironectes. 


i ; There remains losing ch: d to this 
was secured in alcohol as a memorial of our unexpected one closing chapter to add to this 
discovers. naii story. May some naturalist becalmed among the gulf- 


, weed, have the good fortune of witnessing the process 
The next day I found two embryos in one of my glass|by which the nest is built. From an embryological 
Jays ; they occasionally moved in jerks and then rested | point of view these little fishes are quite interesting. In 
for a long while motionless on the bottom of the jar. the first place the embryonal vertical fin, which extends 
On the third day I had overa dozen of these young fishes fone Uae whore Dack m Wie neu eyes MUT at known, 
À i egins very far behind in the young chironectes, and 
in my rack, the oldest of which begin to be more active | does not exist upon the neck and back. In the second 
and promise to afford further opportunity for study. I|place the position of the heart is very peculiar. Instead 
need not relate in detail the evidences I soon obtained |°f lying at the junction of the yolk bag with the head, 
that these embryos were fishes. Suffice it to say that occupies a low position inthe front-part of the yolk. 


ihedorsal d with its k bios All the officers of the Hassler are indefatigable in 
E OTIRA EA with its heterocercal bent was readily | their efforts to help our investigations, and even the 
visible, as well as the candal fin with its rays. In the|men show useful interest in our proceedings. We have 


eyes the coloboma had not yet been fully closed, and |just reached St. Thomas, so that I have nothing to add 
blood currents were unmistakable upon the yolk bag.| 2S tO observations made here. Ever truly your friend, 


But what kind of fish was this? About the time of Boeck tian Peirce snc neenent Teer 
hatching, the fins of this class of animals differ too much{ Survey. 

from those of the adult, and the general form exhibits 

too few peculiarities, to afford any clew to this problém. 
I could only suppose that it would likely prove to be 
one of the pelagic species of the Atlantic, and of these 
the most common are exocoetus, naucrates, scopelus, 
chironectes, syngnethus, monacanthus, tetraodon, and 
diodon. Was there a way to come nearer to a correct 
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SNOBBERY IN COLLEGES. 


It was quite plainly intimated by delegates to the late 
New York Methodist State Convention that the distinc- 
tions of wealth were so far recognized in American col- 
eges that the lot of students of narrow means was made 


solution of my doubts ? quite a hard one. Through the operation of class and 
: _ [other secret societies, it is in the power of the students 
As I had in former years made a somewhat extensive | to control some college distinctions; and these are not 
study of the pigment cells of the skin in a variety of| usually accorded to scholarship and worth, but to the 
young fishes, I now resorted to this method to identify | popularity secured by the free spending of money. 
my embryos. Happily we had on board several pelagic We suspect that this statement exaggerates an evil 
fishies: alive Which codd aiora -ihe f a which to some extent exists. And yet an article in the 
I ; means ot comparison, | Cov/ege Courant, by Chancellor Crosby, on “ Secrets So- 
but unfortunately the steamer was shaking too much 


cieties Among Students,” reveals some painful truths. 
and rolling too hedvily for microscopic observation of | 


He says: | 
even moderately high powers. Nothing, however,should| “I object to secret societies, that they . . . ab- 
be left untried, and the very first comparison I made |Sorb the attention. The nucleus of college life is there 
secured the desired result. The pigment cells of a rather than in the lecture-room or study. I always 


pane chironectes nick d identical with our litt! found the best students were those who either keep out 
y hs S pictus proved identical with our little | of secret societies, or who entered very slightly into 
embryos. 


It thus stands as a well-authenticated fact | their operations. Some of the societies strove to gain 
that the common pelagic chironectes of the Atlantic|the best students, it is true, and so to gain a high stand- 
(named chironectes pictus by Cuvier) builds a nest for| ing with the green: the ee ee sash ace 
T Which ah iol students were generally figure-heads. e Napoleons 

BP aes P SASOS Wrappeo Bp ey ine of the secret societies were very low on the college re- 
materials of which the nest itself is composed, and as 


re cord. ‘These societies upset the foundations of honor 
these materials are living gulf-weed, the fish cradle, by making it honorable for a member to neglect his col- 


rocking upon the deep ocean, is carried along as an|lege duties, in order to perform the behests of his 4Zpha 
undying arbor, affording at the same time protection| 4“ or Zau Delta; and so they shield the offender 
and afterwards food for its living freight. ` against academic law, and give hima sort of glory, where 


an: i 2. , _{he should be drenched with disgrace.” 
lhis marvelous story acquires additional interest if 


f : : Thus, a new standard of honor, one at war with the 
we now take into consideration what are the character- vital spirit of a seat of learning, is set up, and another 
istic peculiarities of the chironectes. 


As its name in-|—good-fellowship, in ifs ‘lowest sense—substituted. 
dicates, it has fins like hands; that is to say, the pec-| And here, we suppose, the money distinctions come into 
toral fins are supported by a kind of prolonged wrist- pliye OF alt communities Tete Word, ithe college 


7 | should be the best example of a pure democracy. 
like appendages, and the rays of the ventrals are not Scholarship and worth should be the only recognized 


unlike rude fingers. With these limbs these fishes have | claims to honor, and the factitious distinctions which 
long been known to attach themselves to sea-weeds, and | part men from each other in the great world, held in 
rather to walk than to swim in their natural element. (stern abeyance. ‘The whole spirit of a seat of learning 
But now that we have become acquainted with their should be a constant rebuke to the self-assertion which 

aaa i s has no ground of personal merit to rest upon. What 
mode of reproduction, it may fairly be asked if the most | have the pomp and pride of the world to do there ?, In 
important use to which their peculiarly constructed fins | the realm of learning, he is richest who is most richly 


are put is not probably in building their hest? illumined with truth, and uses it most freely for the 
The discovery of this nest was quite accidental but benefit and solace of mankind. 


S. i is an old story of a; inglis 
not so the examination of the large masses of the floating ea ses ony a son of a noble English 


use, who was sent to Eton, and, appearing on the play- 
weeds which we met with as soon as we entered on the ground, was asked: “And who are you?” “I am,” he 
waters of the Gulf stream. 


I had made it my chief| answered, “ the Marquis so-and-so, and son of Duke so- 
business to examine the floating sargassum with the in-|and-so.”’ * Here, then,” said the questioner, suiting the 
. e e e e e e e i 6“ i 1 i > 
tention of solving if possible the question of its ongin. ACHON to the word, “is a kick for the Marquis, and here 
ED ae is another for the Duke.” It was a rough lesson, but a 
I had delivered a lecture to all on board in which was 


. good one. That quality which we call manliness, and 
stated all F knew upon the subject, and what I wanted) which it is the especial work of colleges to foster, rests 


to ascertain further, thus hoping to enlist the interest of -upon a respect for what is in one’s self, aside from the 
the officers of the ship and of my scientific fellow-trav-| possession of external advantages, and a respect for 


elers in the object of my search. I had told them that AE B oy therr a T ET 
I did not believe that the gulfweed could multiply while]? which a collese exists. and is the int 


l l . for,which a college exists, and is the intrusion of the 
floating, even though the floating branches might en-!snobbishness which is the bane of the outer world.— 
large. : 


I had suggested the gathering of the smallest | Ze Methodist. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The November Star-Shower.—Professor H. A. 
Newton says ina note to “ Mature,” that between 11.20 


P.M., on November 13th, and 1.45 A.M., November 14th, 
ninety-eight metcors were seen, although the sky was 
cloudy ; not more than one-tenth of these, however, be- 
longed to the November meteor stream. Hence Prof. 
Newton thinks that if the earth met the stream this 


year, it was either before or after the interval of obser- 
vation. 


A Remarkable Fossil Bird.—In a recent letter 
to Professor Dana, Professor Marsh describes the skele- 
ton of a remarkable fossil bird discovered during the 
last summer’s explorations, in the upper cretaceous for- 
mation of Western Kansas. ‘This gigantic bird, which 
must have been at least five’ feet in length, while its 
vertebra and other parts of its skeleton show it to be 
correctly classed, yet differs widely from any known or 
extinct forms, and “afford a fine example of a compre- 
hensive type.” The femur is very short, the other leg 


bones quite long. The metatarsal bones appear to have 
been separated. This valuable specimen has been se- 
cured for the Peabody Museum, ot Yale College, and 
will be more fully described by Professor Marsh upon 
his return. He proposes for it the name of Hesperornis 
regalis, 


A New Method of Nickel-Plating.—Dr. Wol- 


cott Gibbs gives, in the January number of the American 
Fournal of Science, a brief description of a new process 
for plating various metals with nickel without the use 

of a battery, which process was devised by Prof. Stolba. 
Into the plating vessel—which may be of porcelain, 
though the author prefers copper—is placed a concen- 
trated solution of zinc chloride, which is then diluted 
with from one to two volumes of water, and heated’ to 
boiling. (If any precipitate separates, it is to be redis- 
solved by adding’a few drops of hydrochloric acid.) As 
much powdered zinc as can be taken on the point of a 
knife is thrown in, by which the vessel becomes covered 
interiorly with a coating of zinc. The nickel salt—for 
which purpose’ either the chloride or sulphate may be 
used—is then added until the liquid is distinctly green, 
and the articles to be plated, previously thoroughly 
cleaned, are introduced, together with some zinc-frag- 
ments. The boiling is continued for 15 minutes, when 
the coating of nickel is completed, and the process is 
finished. The articles are well washed with water and 
cleaned with chalk. If a thicker coating be desired, 
the operation may be repeated. Professor Stolba found 
that copper vessels thus plated, were scarcely tarnished 
after several months use in the laboratory. 


Magnetic Disturbances a Result of Solar 
Eruptions.— Professor C. A. Young, of Dartmouth 
College, described. in the Boston Yournal of Chemistry 
for November, a remarkable explosion which he had ob- 
served upon the surfacé of the sun, by which a protuber- 
ance was blown to fragments, some of these rising to a 
height of more than 200,000 miles above the luminous 
solar body. Such a disturbance as this on the sun could 
hardly be without effect upon terrestrial phenomena, 
The brilliant aurora of the same evening (Sept. 7th) 
may have been, as Professor Young suggests, ‘the 
earth’s response ” to this solar demonstration. Upon 
writing to Professor Airy, the English Astronomer 
Royal, to ascertain whether there were marked magne: 
tic irregularities coincident with this outburst, he re- 
ceived a courteous reply, enclosing tracings from the 
photographic record-curves of the. declinometer, and of 
the horizontal and vertical force magnetometers of the 
Greenwich observatory. This reply is given in the De- 
cember number of the above Journal, together witha 
cut of the tracings. Prof. Airy says: “it does not ap- 
pear that any remarkable movement coincided with the 
beginning of your observation. There was a sudden 
movement nearly at the end.” 
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storm began, however, about two hours and a half after 
the “explosion” and developed into the brilliant 
aurora of the evening. Professor Young’s conclusion 
is, therefore, either that considerable time is occupied in 
transmitting a magnetic perturbation from the sun to the 
earth ; or else mere mechanical movements in the solar 
atmosphere are not the cause of the disturbances noticed 
in the action of our magnetic instruments. 


Measurement of the Velocity of Cannon 
Balls.—A very ingenious instrument known as Noble’s 
Chronoscope, is used for measuring the velocity of shot 
during its transit through the gun. The tube of the gun 
is fitted inside at certain intervals with metal rings, {to the 
number of six or eight), the outside margins of which are 
sharpened into knife-edges. As a shot passes along 
the tube and through these rings, the edges of the latter 
are jammed down upon, and made to cut through, the 
ends of various insulated wires, one of which is placed 
under each ring. Each of these wires is connected with 
an electric battery, and, as one wire after another is cut 
through and the insulation removed, an electric cur- 
rent passes, and a number of electric’sparks follow one 
after another, according to the number of rings. and 
wires. The recording of signals is accomplished by 
means of a series of metal disks, one in connection with 
each, which are made to revolve at a certain known ve- 
locity. The surface of the disks is of polished silver 
coated with lampblack. As soon as a wire is cut by the 
passage of a shot, a spark hops over to the recording 
disk, removing a little of the lampblack coating, and 
thus marking the place by leaving a bare minute spot 
of bright metal. From the relative position of the suc- 
cessive spots on the disks, and the known velocity at 
which they revolve, a simple calculation determines the 
velocity of the shot. A shot usually takes from one 
two-hundreth to one three-hundredth of a second to 
traverse tne whole length of the bore of a large gun, its 
speed being somewhat slow when passing the rings, and 
increasing as it approaches the muzzle of the gun. 


From the extreme delicacy ot the instrument, the calcu- 
lation can be made with precision to a millionth part of 
a second, and th: velocity determined with the greatest 
accuracy. 


On the Spectrum of the Aurora.—The mag- 
nificent crimson aurora of November gth, seems ‘have to 


been seen over a very wide area, not only in this coun- 
try, but also in Europe, as we observe by communica- 
tions on the subject to the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
and by notices of it in the English periodicals. Here 
however, it appeared brightest about 6 p.m., disappear- 
ing entirely within half an hour ; but in England and 
France it was seen much earlier, say from 7 to 8 o’clock, 
which, making allowance for time, would be between two 
and three o'clock in the afternoon When examined 
with the spectroscope it gave five well-marked lines or 
bands. ‘The first of them was sharp and of a brilliant 
crimson color, and more refrangible than the red hydro- 
gen and lithium lines. ‘he second line was the bright- 
est of the spectrum, was also sharp and well-defined 
and was yellowish-green in color. The remaining three 
bands were nebulous on the edges, and were blue or 
bluish-green in color. Upon comparing the wave- 
lengths of these lines with those observed at various 
times in Europe, it appeared clear that the spectrum of 
different auroras was quite different. Eleven lines have 
been measured by various observers, in auroral spectra; 
but of these no one has seen more than seven at any 
one time. ‘This fact gives support to the view that, as- 
suming the aurora to be an electric discharge taking 
place at high altitudes, and therefore in rarefied air, its 
spectrum is a modified air spectrum. Moreover, since 
three auroral lines coincide, in all probability, with 
three lines observed in the spectrum of the sun’s corona 
during an eclipse, some of these lines may owe their 
origin to the presence of an interstellar matter, which, 
Owing to its rarity, accumulatesin the higher portion of 
the planetary and solar atmospheres. 
auroral spectra, therefore, may very properly be due to 


- 


The variations in. 


a difference of altitude. Hence a Systematic series of 
okservations upon auroras whose altitude can be ap- 
proximately determined by the method proposed by 
Professor Newton, in the Yournal of Science, taken in 
conjunction with their spectroscopic examination, would, 


no doubt, furnish results of great value to science. 
B. 


The Spectroscope Applied to Study the 
Growth of Worlds. Remarkable Changes in 
the Star Eta Argus.—Modern astronomy has un- 
questionably made its greatest advances since the appli- 
cation of spectrum analysis. It will be remembered 
that of the three or four varieties under which the 
spectra of the fixed stars including our sun have been 
grouped, less than half indicate the presence of metallic 
vapors such as constitute the body of that luminary, and 
a large proportion seem to bethe light of inflamed gases 
such as the corona which surrounds the sun during 
eclipses. The circumstance that many of the nebule 
are similarly constituted has been considered in this con 
nection. We have now, at last the definite link which 
connects the fixed stars with the nebulæ. The informa- 
tion is communicated from southern latitudes, being the 
result of observations on the great nebulz in ‘Argo, it- 
self, perhaps, a center of stellar aggregation, as its posi- 
tion seems to be almost a focal point of the splendors 
of the southern sky. In the heart of this nebulz lies 
Eta Argis, hitherto chiefly noted as a variable star of 
long period. Halley described it as a star of the fourth 
magnitute ; Lacaille subsequently observed it as of the 
second magnitude. Sir John Herschel went to the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1833, and writes respecting this star 
in 1835. It was then approaching its climax, and is re- 
presented nearly, if not quite, of the first magnitude. 
With irregular variations in appearance, its brilliancy 
gradually increased until 1843, when none of the fixed 
stars surpassed it in splendor. Since then it steadily 


decreased, until it became almost invisible to the naked 
eye, and was described as of the sixth magnitude. It is 
now again increasing. But the nebule immediately sur- 
rounding it undergo precisely converse changes ; when 
the star is most brilliant the nebulz near it is dim to the 
point of invisibility; when the star is faintest, the 
nebulz attains its utmost brightness. The spectroscope 
recently applied to the now growing star, shows conclu- 
sively that it is surrounded with blazing hydrogen ; other 
gases also giving evidence of their presence. In short, 
it is a star in flames. Should the identity of nebulze 
and the solar corona be established by these observa» 
tions on Eta Argus, the discovery may mark a new era 
in astronomy, and substitute positive knowledge for hy- 
pothesis as to the growth and decadence of worlds. 


Is the Interior of the Earth Solid or Liq- 
uid.—Although the doctrine that the earth is a molten 


sphere, surrounded by a thin crust of solid matter, was 
once almost universally taught by geologists, there 
have of late years been brought forward several argu- 
ments to the contrary, which apparently, are more in fa- 
vor of its being a sclid, or nearly solid mass throughout ; 
and these arguments are fully entitled to our considera- 
tion, as our object is not to defend any particular theory 
but to arrive,.as nearly as we can, at the truth. I will, 
therefore, in the first place, proceed to scrutinize all 
which has been brought forward in opposition to the 
older hypothesis and then to consider whether any other 
explanation yet advanced is more in accordance with 
the facts of the case. 

First of all we are to answer the question as to 
whether it is possible for such a thin crust to remain 
solid, and not at once to become melted up and ab- 
sorbed into the greater mass of molten matter beneath 
it? This latter would doubtless be the case, if the fluid 
mass had any means of keeping up its high temperature, 
independently of the amount of heat it actually pos- 
sessed when it originally assumed the form of an igne- 
ous globe. The question, however, in reality answers 
itself in the negative, since it is evident that no crust 
could even commence to form on the surface unless’the 


‘sphere itself was at the moment actually giving off more! 


heat from its outer surface to the surrounding atmos- 
phere than it could supply from its more central parts 
in order to keep the whole in a perfectly fluid condition ; 
so that, when once such a crust, however thin, had 
formed upon the surface, it is self evident that it could 
not again become melted or reabsorbed into the fluid 
mass below. 

The external process of solidification due to the re- 
frigeration, would then continue going on from the out- 
side inward, until a thickness of crust had been attain- 
ed sufficient to arrest, or neutralize (owing to its bad 
conductibility of heat) both the cooling action of the 
surrounding air and the loss of more heat from the mol- 
ten mass within ; and thus a stage would soon be ar- 
rived at when both these actions would so counterbalance 
one another, that the further cooling down of the earth 
could be all but arrested ; a condition ruling at the 
present time, since the earth-surface, at this moment, so 
far from receiving any, or more than a minute amount 
of heat from the interior, appears to depend entirely, as 
regards its temperature, upon the heat which it re- 
ceives from the sun’s rays. | 

We have next to consider the argument that if 
the earth's exterior were in reality only such a thin 
covering or crust , like the shell of an egg to which it 
has often been likened, that such a thickness would be — 
altogether insufficient to give to it that stability which 
we know it to possess, and that consequently it could 
never sustain the enormous weight of its mountain 
ranges, such as, for example, the Himalayas of Asia, or 
the Andes of America, which are as it were, masses of 
rock piled up high above its mean surface level. ; 

At first sight this style of reasoning not only appears 
plausible, but even seems to threaten to upset the entire 
hypothesis altogether. It requires but little sober consid 
eration, however, to prove that it is rather, so to speak. 
sensational in character than actually founded on the 
facts of the case; for it is only requisite for us to be 
able to form in our minds some tangible idea of the 
relative proportion which the size of even the highest 
mountain bears to that of the entire globe itself, to con- 
vince us, if such a crust could once form and support 
itself, that it could with ease support the weight of the 
mountain also. 

The great Himalayan chain of mountains rises 
to a maximum altitude of 31,800 feet, or six miles above 
the level of the sea; and if the earth could be seen re- 
duced in scale down to the size of an orange, toall in- 
tents and purposes it would look like an almost smooth 
ball, since even the highest mountains and deepest val- 
lays upon its surface would present to the eye no greater 
inequalities in outline than the little pimples and hol- 
lows on the ‘outside of the skin of an ordinary orange. 
If this thin crust of the earth can support itself, it is 
not at all likely to be crushed in by the, comparatively 
speaking, insignificant weight of our greatest mountain 
chains ; for, in point of fact, it would be quite as un- 
reasonable to maintain such a disposition, as to declare 
that the shell of a hen’s egg would be crushed in by 
simply laying a piece of a similar egg-shell upon its out- 
side. 

That a very thin spheroidal crust, or shell, enclosing 
a body of liquid matter, such as an ordinary fowl’s egg, 
does possess in itself an enormous degree of stabil- 
ity and power to resist pressure from without, is easily 
demonstrated by merely loading a small portion of its 
surface with weights as long as it does not give way un- 
der them. Fven when placed on its side (or weakest 
position) it is found that a portion of the shell, only one 
quarter of an inch square, will sustain several pounds 
weight without showing any symptoms of either crack- 
ing or crushing ; or, in other words, this simple experi- 
ment indicates that if the external crust of the earth 


were but as thick and strong in proportion as an egg- ` 
shell, it would be fully capable of sustaining masses, 
equal in volume and weight to many Himalayas, piled 
upone atop another, without any danger whatever to its 
stability — Extract from a Lectuie hy David Forbes, F. 
R. S. 
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‘THE article on post-graduate studies at Yale which 
we print elsewhere is a concise, clear, and candid 
statement of what may be done at Yale in the way of 
further study after graduation from the regular curricu- 
lum of Academic studies. As will be seen twenty- 
three professors and their specialties are mentioned and 
it would seem that within this range the desires of al- 
most any one, for knowledge in almost any direction, 
might be gratified. It is true they do not embrace the 

“whole circle of human thought, but we hail the ap- 
pearance of these courses as a bright omen that Yale is 
not far distant from a true university, and that ere long 
advantages for acquiring knowledge will be furnished in 
this country approximating toward, if they do not equal 
those beyond the sea. 


— 


AT the recent meeting for the election of officers for 
the New York Historical Society, Dr. Thomas DeWitt, 
who has been connected with the society for thirty-four 
years, and its president for thirty-two, declined reélec- 
tion. 
the society toward Mr. DeWitt were passed, and were 
responded to by the retiring president. The paper of 
the evening, read by Mr. Duyckinck, was an elegant 
memorial of H. T. Tuckerman, The society during the 
year has succeeded well financially, and has added 
largely to its library and very largely to its art collec- 
tion. The following are the officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Augustus Schell ; First Vice-President, 
Erastus C. Benedict, LL.D.; Second Vice-President, 
James W. Beekman ; Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, LL.D. ; Domestic Corresponding 
Secretary, Wm. J. Hoppin; Recording Secretary, An- 
drew Warner ; Treasurer, Benjamin H. Field ; Librarian, 
George H. Moore, LL.D. 
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PERHAPS nothing shows more clearly the completeness 
of the recent change in the sentiments, and almost en- 
tire overthrow of the traditions of the Japanese, than the 
fact that they are sending to America for text books 
written in the English language to be used in schools of 
Japanese students on Japanese soil. ‘That this is the 
case and also that education is making progress in that 
country may be seen by the following extract from a 
highly complimentary private letter to the publishers of 

sarker’s Chemistry, from the professor of chemistry at 
Fukuwi, Japan. The letter is dated Nov. 1 1871, and 
says. “ I can safely recommend it (Prof. Barker’s Chem- 
istry) to my pupils when they shall be able to read a 
scientific work in English, * * * I shall order 
through my bookseller, several copies for my advanced 
students ; and I hope the others will be able to read it 
by March of 1872. I have about 160 students in chem- 
istry who study English also. About fifty more hear lec- 
tures on chemistry, learning only the symbols, names of 
the elements, and a few. necessary English scientific 
words, There are two very good interpreters and teach. 
ers of English here ; and about 500 scholars in the Chin- 
ese and Japanese departments, beside those in the sci- 
entific and English department. I should be gtad to 
see the book introduced into the Yedo University.” 
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Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, President of Robert College, near 
Constantinople, some extracts from whose recent ad- 
dress in New York appear in another column, is now in 


Resolutions expressive of the warm feelings of 


this country, engaged in the noble work of trying to 
raise funds for that institution. The extract which we 
print gives a little insight into the workings of the 
college, and a statement of what it is proposed to do. 
The enterprise, as it seems to us, is worthy of the can- 
did and thoughtful consideration of every one interested 
in the elevation of the human race. ‘his college, 
founded on the banks of the Bosphorus, is endeavoring 
to overcome the effete civilization of that region, and 


ences, the Flora of this period presented little variety in 


different parts of the world. The air, loaded with vapor 
and rich in carbonic acid, accumulated the heat of the 
sun near the surface and produced a close, stifling at- 
mosphere most favorable to the growth of these strange 
trees. 

The lecturer then noticed some of the Floras which pre- 
ceded that of the coal period and from the consider- 
able deposits of graphite which occur below the coal 


infuse into the races who occupy the vast territory of| formations inferred the existence of coal producing 


which the college may be called the center, the vigor 
and life and earnestness and Christianity of our own 
more highly-favored race. The testimony of those who 
are on the ground is that the people are worthy of the 
effort. Their civilization and institutions are decayed 
and nerveless, but the people are not. They are vigor- 
ous and manly, and are reaching out after our civiliza- 
tion with an earnest grasp. It remains for the people 
of this country to decide, in a measure, whether they 
shall be disappointed. 

Dr. Hamlin spent Wednesday in New Haven, visiting 
the various departments of Yale College, looking es- 
pecially at the new buildings, the new apparatus, the 
gymnasium, the Scientific School, &c. Inthe evening 
he addressed a small company of gentlemen, privately 
assembled, in reference to his work. He is to be here 
again a few days hence, and from all that we know of 
his work and of his lively method of telling about it, 
we are sure that he would interest the students if 
arrangements could be made for him to give a lecture 
before them. Since writing the above, we understand 
that President’ Porter intends to invite him to make 
such an address. 


PRINCIPAL DAWSON’S LECTURE. 


The course of Scientific Lectures in New Haven, un- 
der the direction of the Yale Scientific Club, had a 
most auspicious commencement on Friday last in the 
delivery, by Dr. Dawson of Montreal, of a lecture on 
the “ Primeval Flora.” ; 

The lecturer, was introduced by Prest. Porter and be- 
gan by briefly describing the plants which in general 
characterized the various geological ages. He said that 
the true exogenous and endogenous plants of our forests 
to-day were but faintly foreshadowed in the Palæozoic 
Age, while in that portion of this age characterized as 
the Carboniferous Period gymnosperms and acrogens, 
which have but few and insignificant representatives in 
our forests now, held undisputed sway. On the other 
hand, algae which are well represented to-day appear in 
ages preceeding even the Palæozoic. Taking the Car- 
boniferous as a typical period, the great forests with 
their damp soil, moist, oppressive air’and grotesque 
trees were described and illustrated by drawings. In 
these forests the Sigillaria, with its pillar-like, fluted 
trunks covered with curious and regular leaf-scars ; with 
its hard compact bark, cellular pith and singular bifur- 
cating roots; formed by the growth of successive genera- 
tions, the greater partof the coal accumulations. Some- 
times, he affirmed, whole forests of these enormous trees 
sank and were covered by deposits of sand, and thus we 
often have the very tree trunks, standing upright in the 
strata. Around the forests of Sigillaria vast brakes of 
Calamites, allied to modern Mare’s-tails or Equisetums, 
grew in great luxuriance, and in times of inundation 
kept the coal deposits free from earthy matter which 
would have rendered them too impure for use. The 
graceful Lepidodendra, represented by the little Princess 
Pine of the present grew to the size of an elm or oak, 
and attained their acme in this period, contributing 
largely to the formation of coal. Among the tree- 
ferns which flourished in the open forests were forms 
almost identical with those of the modern tropics. Gi- 
gantic pines seem to have grown on the uplands, but 
contributed little to coal making. Owing to the unity 
of climate, the preponderance of water, and to the fact 
that the lower forms are less sensitive to external influ- 


plants as early as the so called Azoic age. He sugges- 
ted the possibility that in this earliest age vegetable life 
may have existed in its most complete and grandest 
forms, before it was brought into subordination to higher 
animal life. The study of fossils of land-plants older than 
the coal formations, is quite modern and within 20 years 
180 species have been identified in the Devonian and a 
few in the upper Silurian. It was noticed, as an inter- 
esting fact, that to the English-speaking people belong 
the majority of available coal deposits. 

The lecturer expressed the opinion that geologists have 
devoted too much time to the study of animal fossils and 
not enough to the study of fosil Botany. He urged the 
propriety of further research and close study in this di 
rection believing that rich results and new discoveries 


would reward the labor thus bestowed. He closed with 


an eloquent allusion to the story which a simple piece of 
coal had to tell, affirming, that, as a relic of those wonder- 
ful forests which perished thousands of years ago, it was 
no insignificant thing. The very hall in which he was 
speaking was lighted with Palxozoic sunshine, and_the 


fires which glowed upon our hearths were the heat of 
ages long past, stored away by the Creator for our daily- 


use. 


COURSES OF STUDY IN UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING. 


The mutual relation of scientific to classical courses 
of instruction, in university education, is a question 
which has been often and elaborately discussed, and 
which nevertheless does not yet appear to be fully 
settled. The plans proposed for giving both courses 
at the same time in educational institutions, are numer- 
ous and varied. In some colleges, those students who 
find it impossible to keep up with their classes in the 
ordinary classical course, are dropped back into a 
course of lower grade, which contains science and 
modern languages, and which is called the scientific 
course. In others, both courses are pursued together, 
the studehts in both taking essentially the same course, 
but being allowed to elect the sciences and modern 
languages in place of the classics. In still others, the 
entire course of study is optional throughout, and a 
student may maké up a course of study pretty much as 
his fancy dictates. In others, again, the courses are 
entirely separate, the scientific being a department quite 
distinct from the classical, having its own buildings and 
means of instruction, and, to a large extent, its separate 
instructors. And, lastly, there is the plan of parallel 
courses, alike in the amount of study required and aim- 
ing to develop an equal discipline, but leading to dif- 
ferent degrees at graduation. ‘These methods, with 
their necessary local modifications, are all the plans 
which we remember to have noticed in any of the col- 
leges in our country. 

Every system of education, by whatsoever name it is 
known, must recognize the fundamental distinction 
between primary or disciplinary, and secondary or pro- 
fessional instruction. The human mind, in the first 
place, must be trained to think ; and, so far as this 
training alone is concerned, it matters little how this 
is done, so it is done thoroughly and well. He who 
has the power of independent thought, who can reason 
out clearly his conclusions from the given premises, or 
can grasp a complicated question, and, solely by the 
power of his mental discipline, can unravel its in- 
tricate details and analyze it completely, is an educated 
man. He who cannot do this, is not educated in the 
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truest sense, even though he have the learning of the 
world at his command. To discipline the mind, to 
develop its potential activity, therefore, is the first 
thing to be demanded of an educational course. To 
this, as it appears to us, the education of the memory, 
the imagination, the taste, or even the senses, is purely 
secondary. Inasmuch, therefore, as mental discipline 
is the primary object of education, that system of edu- 
cation is the best which best secures it. Scientific or 
classical study may, either of them, accomplish it; and 
so, also, both may fail. It is not so much what is 
studied as how it is studied, which decides the question. 
Whatever method requires a student to think, edu- 
cates him: whatever method fails to do this, fails to 
make him an educated man. 

If we judge the plans above spoken of in the light 
of this principle, it appears that some of them entirely 
fail to recognize it. A college cannot provide a second 
class course, for example, and hope by it, to make first 
class students. To make a parallel course for the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, and to call it a scientific course, 
is not only to degrade this kind of education, but is to 
commit a kind of self destruction. Scarcely less objec- 
tionable would seem to be the system of individual op- 
tional studies, where each student is assumed to be 
capable of selecting the studies which he most needs 
notwithstanding the fact that he never has had an op- 
portunity of examining them ; particularly, if the tend- 
ency to elect easy, and hence, in many cases, unnecessary 
studies, in preference to the more difficult, and, in all 
probability, the more essential ones, be taken into the 
account. The highest mental discipline must be in- 
compatible with any of these proposed plans. 

On the other hand, parallel courses of instruction, 
one of them classical, the other scientific, whether these 
be entirely separate, with different lecture and recita- 
tion-rooms, apparatus, and instructors, as in Yale, or 
only partially separate, using so far as practicable the 
same appliances, as in the new course just inaugurated 
at Bowdoin, — provided only that the work in both 
courses be done with equal thoroughness and that these 
courses are in all respects parallel,—would seem to be 
the only means which can accomplish the result with 
the highest success. Of course we assume here that 
all study may be so conducted as to be a means of dis- 
cipline to the mind; and hence that the sciences as 
well as the classics, may effect it. The question which 
of them can do it best, and still more, the question what 
individual studies in each course, are best adapted to 
the end proposed, is one which we cannot now discuss, 
More data are necessary to its complete solution. 

Bat in the second place, professional education is also 
to be provided for by our Universities. The college 
graduate may, in theory at least, be assumed to pass 
to his post-graduate course with a well disciplined 
mind, the most valuable gift his alma mater can bestow 
upon him. He may have acquired some facts, may 
have added to his store of knowledge, may have refined 
and cultivated his tastes in college, but all this, though 
valuable, is incidental. He enters the professional 
school with a mind trained to habits of thought and 
study, and hence competent to select the profession of 
his life. He is eager for the practical knowledge which 
shall make his life a success, whether that success be 
found in the laborious practice of a learned profession 
like those of law, theology, or medicine ; or in the de- 
partment of linguistic or scientific research. Such ma- 
terial as this is far different from that which entered the 
college but a short time ago as a freshman. Courses 
of study are adapted to the one which the other can 
make no use of. Here the elective system seems to find 
its appropriate place. A man competent to select his 
profession, is competent too to select the collaterial 
studies which shall support on every side the tall shaft 
on which he raises himself to eminence. 

Our position is, therefore, that only parallel courses of 
study in science and the classics, carefully marked out 
beforehand, and pursued with equal diligence and fidel- 


Charles Darwin. M. A., F’ R.S.,etc. With illustrations, 2 vols., 
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ity, can be made to secure perfectly that ideal of col- 
lege education, a disciplined mind. We maintain, too, 
that the post-graduate course should be to a large ex- 
tent elective, while at the same time it aims to train 
for some special profession. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. J. Sabin & Sons: announce as ready for 


Henry Fielding, with an essay on his life and genius, 
by Thomas Murphy. The edition, which is presented 
in five styles of binding, and in ten volumes octavo, is 
said to be limited in number. ‘The same firm announce 
themselves as agents for the supply of the American 
market with a series of works to be called “The 
Dramatists of the Reformation,” edited by James Maid- 
ment and W. H. Logan. Six volumes will be issued 


annually, the first in January. ‘The dramatic works of 


Sir Wm. Davenant will form the first three volumes, 
and the uncollected works of John Crowne the next 
three. It is expected to continue the series for a num- 
bor of years, giving the works of Killgrew, Shedwell, 
Charles Johnson, Wilson, Ethrege, Ceutlivre, Wycherly, 
Sedley, Lacey, Congreve, Farquar, and others. The 
work is to be sold only by subscription. 

A work which will be of interest to many scientific 
readers is announced under the title of the “ Quarterly 
German Magazine.” It is edited by Prof. Virchow and 
Prof. Holtzendorf, and is to consist of selections from 
the “Sammlung Gemeinverstindlicher Wissenschaft- 
licher Vorträge,” edited by the same professors, but un- 
like that publication, this will be printed in English. 
The regular annual issue commences with January 
1872, but a preliminary number was issued last year. 
This volume has an article by Prof. Virchow, on “ The 
Cranial Affinities of Man and the Ape”; one by A. v. 
Graefe, on “ Light and the Visual Organs”; and one 
by H. W. Dove, on “ The Circulation of the Waters on 
the Surface of the Earth.” 

The January number of the New Englander has ap- 
peared, and contains the usual number of carefully- 
written articles, and an unusually large number of 
notices of new books. Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown 
University, has an article on “The Roman Element in 
Modern Civilization,” based on Guizot’s History of 
Civilization in Europe; Prof. Samuel Harris, D.D., of 
Yale Theological Seminary, contributes an article called 
“The Theological Department essential in a Univer- 
sity,” which is in reality his inaugural address, at his 
induction to the professorship which he now holds ; 
Prof. J. S. Sewall, of Bowdoin College, gives € A Study 
in Chinese History”; an unknown author treats of 
“Herbert Spencer’s Laws of the Unknowable”; and 
Mr. Wm. L. Kingsley, one of the editors, devotes sixty- 
six pages to “ Recit dune Seur—Memortrs of a French 
Family.” An arrangement has been made by which the 
Congregational Quarterly, heretofore published in Chi- 
cago, is with this number consolidated with the New 
Englander. The Chicago publication is represented on 
the editorial staff of the Mew Englander by President 
A. L. Chapin, of Beloit College, and Professor Samuel 
C. Bartlett, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
Rev. George S. F. Savage, of Chicago, acts as western 
agent. ‘The editorial staff of this standard Quarterly 
therefore now consists of five, instead of three, as for- 
merly, 


The Descent of Man.*—The rapidity with which 
Mr. Darwin’s name has become a household word 


among all civilized nations, is remarkable. Up to the 
latter part of the year 1859, when he published the first 
edition of his “ Origin of Species,” although known among 
naturalists as a man of large and accurate acquirements 
in Natural History, yet tothe average public he had ap- 


*7he Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. —By 


delivery in a few days a new edition of the works of 


peared only as the author of an entertaining book, de- 

scribing his voyage round the world, in her Majesty’s 

Steamer Beagle ; a book which had attracted no special 

attention beyond the circle of those particularly inter- 

ested in the subjects of which it treated. Now, however, 

it would be hard to find a person of average intelligence 

in any civilized community who does not know, not only 

that such a man exists, but also that he is the author of 
a theory of development. This rapid popularity ap- 
pears to be due to two causes, both of them outgrowths 

of the book above mentioned., In the first place, the 

theory of development which it contains, called by the 
author, “ Natural Selection,” is at once so novel, so in- 

genious, and so well-sustained by the facts urged in its 

support, that it demanded and received the immediate at- 
tention of naturalists, the world over. In evidence of 
this, it may be stated that five thousand copies of the 
“ Origin of Species” wete-exhausied withia.ninemonths 
after its publication. But the second and the main rea- 
son why Mr. Darwin has become so extensively known, 
is the fact that early in the discussion of the theory of 
Natural Selection, it became evident that it was simply 
another attempt to account for the origin of the present 
forms of life by natural laws alone ; and, therefore, to 
place the connection between the Creator and His 
works more remote. Inasmuch as the church, in her 
teachings, had undertaken, and very unwisely, too, it 
must be admitted, to propound a theory of her own up- 
on this subject, and to say that species came into exist- 
ence, not by being evolved from previous species, but 
by being spoken into being by the Almighty fiat, there 
soon arose a fierce opposition to Natural Selection, not 
because it was, in itself, true or faise ; for this its oppo- 
nents, most of them, were incapable of determining. 
The opposition arose simply because another view of 
God’s method in nature had arisen; a view, having far 
more authority in nature, and quite as much in revela- 
tion as the one by which it was now attacked. - And so 
the war went on. Neglecting to discriminate between 
the truths truly such, of which the cherch was the de- 
pository, and those accretions which human invention 
alone had added, both were held alike sacred, and he 
who ventured to differ from the latter was attacked as if 
he had denied the former. Both sides grew warm in 
the controversy ; each side misrepresented the other. 
Mr. Darwin is an infidel, an atheist, seeking to under- 
mine the foundations of religious truth, cries one party ; 
for my part, says the other, I would as soon have a 
monkey for my grandfather as an archbishop. The nat- 
ural and necessary consequence of all this was to bring 
Mr. Darwin’s views before every man who had a relig- 
ious faith to be undermined. And hence arose the par- 
adox that the stronger a man’s personal religion, and 
the dearer it was to him, the more strongly did Mr. Dar- 
win and his views stamp themselves upon his mind. An 
appeal to no other faculty could have awakened so gen- 
eral an interest in Natural Selection, either for or against 
it, as did this appeal to man’s religious nature. 

But scarcely had the heated: discussion of this ques- 
tion begun to cool, before another arose hardly second 
to it in importance. ‘Though in his “ Origin of Species” 
Mr. Darwin nowhere carries his theory ef Natural Se- 
lection to its legitimate conclusion and applies it to 
man, yet this was preity soon seen to be a natural in- 
ference from it. If all lower animals are descendants 
of earlier and more primitive forms, then man as a zoG- 
logical species must have been so derived. And so the 
origina] opposition was re-aroused, this time stronger 
than ever. It cannot be true, it snall not be received, 
was the cry. Man is made in the image of God, and 
shall we admit that his ancestors were allied to the 
monkeys? And so, forgetting that man’s nature is ani- 
mal-like, as well as Godlike, the old story of the shield 
was repeated, and each party maintained that the entire 
fabric was made of the metal which appeared on the 
side on which he was standing. In the midst of this 
confusion what does Mr. Darwin do? He has contin- 
ued his researches, and by patient investigation has pre- 
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pared himself to apply his theory to the origin of man.|cause which may have an undoubted bearing upon it. | doubtedly operative in nature, and while they may be 
Does he timidly reserve his conclusions till the storm | This cause is sexual selection, a form of selection 


shall be over? 


So far from this, it is when the contro-|which is only alluded to in the “ Origin of Species,” 
versy is at its height, when it is being pressed so actively | but which occupies three-fourths of the “Descent of 
that even Mr. Wallace, himself a co-originator of the; Man.” 


Sexual selection, as its name iniplies, depends 


theory, admits its inapplicability, in many respects, toj“ on the success of certain individuals over others of 


man, that Mr. Darwin issues another voiume, 


and |the same sex in relation to the propagation of the spe- 


eduarery faces the question by calling it the “ Descent of} cies ;”’ the healthiest and strongest, or the most beauti- 


Man.’ 


at issue. 


In this book the whole matter culminates. The |ful males, for example driving away or distancing the 
discussion is hereafter to be confined to the actual point weaker or homelier ones ; 


which last leave no offspring, 


Facts alone must be appealed to, and these|the first only being perpetuated: Taken in connection 


facts alone must finally decide the case, however unpleas-| with the law of inheritance, Mr. Darwin draws from it 
ant the possible, not to say the probable, conclusions.|some very important conclusions, which we have no 


In this controversy, henceforth, men must read Darwin|space to dilate upon here. 


before they denounce him ; 


they must know his argu-| ves with quoting his closing words : 


We must content cursel- 
“For my own part, 


ments, and they must bring against them arguments|I conclude that of all the causes which have led to the 


which are equally sound. 
What now is this new extension of Natural Selection ? 


differences in external appearance between the races of 
man, and to a certain extent, between man and the 


By what chain of reasoning does Mr. Darwin seek to} ower animals, sexual selection has been by far the most 
prove the descent of man from some less highly-organ-| efficient.” 


ized form? Mainly, we reply, from the fact that the 


embryonic development of man is closely similar to that} we learn “that man is descended from a hairy quadru- 
that he resembles them in innu-| ped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably ar- 
merable points of structure and constitution, both of} boreal in its habits and an inhabitant of the Old World. 
that he re-| This creature, if its whole structure had been examined 
tains rudiments of organs possessed by them.; and that/by a naturalist, would have been classed among the 
he occasionally suffers abnormal reversions to a more |Quadrumana, as surely as would the common and still 
“He who is not| more ancient progenitor of the Old and New World 
says Mr. Darwin, “ like a savage, at} monkeys. 


of the lower animals ; 


high and of the most trifling importance ; 


‘or less distinctly marked animal type. 
content to look,” 
the phenomena of Nature as disconnected, cannot any 
longer believe that man is the work of a separate act of 
creation.” But the anatomical argument is the most 
readily conceded. It is the “ high standard of intellect- 
ual power and of moral disposition” to which man has 
attained, which it taxes natural selection most to account 
for. Mr. Darwin however, attacks the question manfully 
in the second and third.chapters of his book. He shows 
in the first place, that “ there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between man and the higher mammals in their 
mental faculties ; illustrating it at some length and 
treating not only of the imagination and reason, but 
also of language, power of abstraction, and the sense 
of beauty. Then he pagses to the moral sense, and 
says: “The following proposition seems to me in a 
high degree probable—namely, that any animal what- 
ever, endowed with well-marked social instincts, would 
inevitably acquire a moral sense or conscience, as soon 
as its tntellectual powers had become as well devel- 
oped, or nearly as well developed, as in man.” “A 
moral being,” he says “is one who is capable of 
comparing his past and future actions or motives, 
and of approving or disapproving of them.” He main- 
tains that the moral sense flows from the enduring 
and always present nature of the social instinct, in the 
first place ; and in the second, from the activity of the 
mental faculties, and the consequent vividness of the 
impressions of past events. ‘“ Owing to this condition 
of mind, man cannot avoid looking backward and com- 
paring the impressions of past events and actions. He 
also continually looks forward. Hence, after some tem- 
porary desire or passion has mastered his social instjncts, 
he will reflect and compare the now weakened impres- 
sions of such past impulses with the ever present social 
instinct ; and he will then feel that sense of dissatisfac- 
tion which all unsatisfied instincts leave behind them. 
Consequently he resolves to act differently for the fu- 
ture—and this is conscience.” As tothe argument that 
man's innate belief in God separates him from the 
lower animals, Mr. Darwin denies the existence ot 
any such innate or instinctive belief, and asserts that 
‘numerous races have existed and still exist, who have 
no idea of one or more gods and who have no words in 
their languages to express such an idea.” Hence, he 
says, “the idea of a universal and beneficent Creator 
of the universe does not seem to arise in the mind of 
man until he has been elevated by long continued cul- 


ture.” 
Before deciding, however, the question of man’s ori- 


gin, Mr. Darwin thinks it important to discuss another 


”) 


From this complete and carefully prepared argument, 


The Quadrumana and the higher mammals 
are probably derived from an ancient marsupial animal, 
and this through a long line of diversified forms, either 
from some reptile-like or some amphibian-like creature, 
and this again froin some fish-like animal. In the dim 
obscurity of the past, we can see that the early progenitor 
of all the Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal 
provided with branchiæ, with the two sexes united in the 
same individual, and with the two most important or- 
gans of the body (such as the brain and heart) imper- 
fectly developed. ‘This animal seems to have been 
more like the larva of our eristing marine Ascidians 
than any other known form.” ‘And unless Mr. Dar- 
win’s facts can be disproved and his arguments, cau- 
tiously and candidly founded on them, be overthrown 
we see not why the above conclusion must not stand in 


science. 
One word concerning Mr. Darwin himself. Unfortu- 


nately his opponents have not always been careful to 
confine their attacks to his writings, meeting argument 
with argument, and fact with fact. ‘They have descended 
in many cases to personal villification, and have im- 
pugned his motives and traduced his private character’ 
They seem not to see that this is the plainest con- 
fession of weakness on their part, which indeed it really 
is. But here too, the facts are against them. Mr. Dar- 
win isa man of irreproachable private character. ‘Truth, 
and that too, for its own sake, is as precious to him as 
a man, as it is invaluable to him as an accurate nat- 
uralist. The singular and even exceptionable candor 
everywhere displayed in his writings is markedly in con- 
trast with the disingenuousness shown by many of the 
most prominent of his accusers. As an example of 
these falsehoods, take the assertion so often made that Mr. 
Darwin is a disbeliever in a personal God. And in an- 
swer to it, notice that! in quoting the Duke of Argyll’s 
remark that “ mere variety must be admitted to be an 
object and aim in Nature,” Mr. Darwin says: “ I wish 
the Duke had explained what he here means by Na- 
ture. Is it meant that the Creator of the Universe or- 
dained diversified results for His own satisfaction, or 
for that of man? ‘The former notion seems to me to 
be as much wanting in due reverence, as the latter in 
probability.” In another place, Mr. Darwin speaks of 
“the ennobling belief in the existence of an Omnipo- 


tent God.” 
We have not chosen, even had we been competent, to 


discuss the truth of the theory of natural or sexual selec- 
tion, even as applied to Man. Thatis being dene by the 
ablest naturalists in all countries. Their general conclu- 
sion, they tell us, is, that while these great causes are un- 
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conceded even to have produced some species, yet that 
there are many other laws also in operation to the same 
end. The general agreement is with Mr. Darwin as to 
the fact ; the difference is only concerning the extent to 
which it is active. 


-_—— 


THE METEQROLOGY ‘OF DECEMBER. 1871. 


The mean température of the month of December at 
New Haven was 26.5 degrees, which is 3.8 degrees be- 
low the average temperature of this month, The high- 
est temperature of the month was 50.9 degrees on the 
24th; the lowest was 4.2 degrees below zero on the 
22nd. The range of the thermometer for this month 
was 55.1 degrees, which is somewhat more than the 
usual range. ‘The low temperature on the 22nd was 
remarkable, only thirteen cases of equal severity having 
occurred in a period of ninety-four years. We have 
now had two successive months remarkable for their 
low temperature; but the month of October was un- 
usually mild, so that the mean temperature of the past 
three months has been only 1.6 degrees below the av- 
erage temperature of these months for the past ninety- 
four years. 

The amount of rain and melted snow for the past 
month was three inches, which is a little less than the 
average fall. The amount of rain for the year 1871, 
was 46.76 inches, which is two inches more than the 
average fall. E. L. 

Yale College, Fan. 4. 1872. 
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ALUMNI REUNIONS. 


WILLIAMS ALUMNI IN BOSTON. 


The Annual reunion and dinner of the Williams 
alumni resident in Boston and vicinity was held at the 
Parker House on Monday evening Jan. 9. About fifty 
gentlemen were present, including Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
president of the college; Ex-Governor, Emory Wash- 
burn ; Hon. John Wells, and Hon. James D. Colt, judges 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court ;: Judge F. H. 
Dewey of the Superior Court ; Lieut. Gov. Tucker ; Hor. 
Oliver Warner ; Hon. Joseph White, Hon. Rufus Woods 
and a number of more or less prominent clergymen, 
lawyers, etc, Previous to the dinner a business meet- 
ing was held at which the following officers were elec- 
ted: President, Judge Wells; vice-president, Charles 
Stoddard ; secretary, H. Buir Crandall; executive com- 
mittee, George F. Brigham, Samuel Burnham, James 
White, Lyman Beccher, Daniel Dewey. After the viands 
had been disposed of President Hopkins made quite a 
long speech, in the course of which he spoke of the 
recent comparative financial prosperity of the college, 
of its increase in numbers till the war, its diminution 
then, which still continues, and the causes of it—all 
which indicated the necessity of increased efforts by its 
friends, and perhaps somé modification of their former 
methods. Yet viewing the past efforts and successes 
of the college, its manifest fitness to supply the same 
want of the past which must exist in the future, he felt 
confidence that present needs would be met, and that 
future secured. 

Speeches were also made by Ex-Gov. Washburn, 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Judge James D. Colt, Judge 
Dewey, Lieutenant Governor ‘Tucker, Hon. O. Warner, 
Hon. Joseph White, Hon. Rufus Woods, Hon. H. B. 
Knight, S. Burnham, Professor Wright, of the college, 
Rev. Mr. Hyde and Mr. Scudder. Letters were read 
from Hon. Henry L. Dawes, Hon. Mr. Benedict, of the 
New York Senate ; and Rev. Richard S. Storrs, of 
Braintree, regretting their inability to be present. 
festivities did not cease until nearly midnight. 


The 


BOWDOIN ALUMNI IN NEW YORK, 


The second annual dinner of the Alumni of Eowdoin 
College was given at Delmonico’s, at I'ifth-ave., and 
Fourteenth-st., Tuesday evening Jan. 9. ‘The following 
officers of the association were elected for the ensuing 
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year: President, the Rev. Dr. George L. Prentiss ; secre- 
tary, Granville P. Hawes; treasurer, A. F. Liddy. 
Five vice-presidents and an executive committee were 
also elected. Prof. Hitchcock, President Allen, of Gir- 
ard College, and Prof. Johnston were present. Letters 
of regret were read from H. W. Longfellow, Dr. Samuel 
Harris, J. S. C. Abbott, and others. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Lafayette Collene (Easton, Penn.)}—The middle 
term at Lafayette College commenced on T hursday of 
last week, with an unusual accession of new students. 
The excitement upon the appearance of the small pox in 
Easton, near the close of last term, seems to have sub- 
sided as quickly as it arose, most of the students who 
left having returned before the end of the session. 
The foundations for the new chapel are completed, and 
the new 


placed under contract, will be commenced in the spri 
This will cost $200,000, and is the munificent 
Pardee, Esq., of Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 


ng. 
gift of $ 
Franklin College (Franklin, Ind).—This institu- 
tion has a present productive endowment which amounts 

« to $28,515, of which $27,030 bear interest at six per 
cent, and $1,485 at ten per cent. Added to this are 
non-interest-bearing notes and property belonging to the 
endowment amounting to $3,450 more. There is a debt 
against the institution of $11,555, of which $7,000 draws 
interest at seven ‘per cent, and the remainder at ten. 
The current annual expenses of the institution are set 
down at $7,760, while the receipts reach only $4,700, 
thus leaving over $3,000 to be either provided for or 
added to the debt. A strong effort is to be made to 


raise the endowment to $75,000 by next June, and the 
Board of Trustees have aclopted a resolution that unless 
this is done “it will be their duty to dismiss the students 
and suspend all operations in the college.” The prop- 
erty of the institution, in grounds and buildings, is 
valued at $35,000. 


University of the City of N2w York.—(New 
York City.)—Chancellor Crosby is infusing new life 
into this institution. More students entered last fall 
than have been seen at the examination for admission 
for a number of years previous. A course of free lec- 
tures has been established to be givenon Thursday 
evenings throughout the winter, in the University chapel, 
by members of the faculty. The introductory lecture 
was given Dec, 7, by Dr. John W. Draper, on “ Spec- 
trum Analysis.” The following are still to be given: 
Jan. 18, Prof. Henry Draper, M.D., on “ Respiration ;” 
Feb. 1, Prof. George W. Coakley, LL. D., on “ Comets A 
Feb. 8, Prof. E. H. Gillett, D.D., on “The Future of 
Society ” Feb. 15, Prof. Henry M. Baird, Ph.D., on 
“Homer and his English Translators ;’ Feb. 29, Prof. 
Charles Carroll, A.M., on “ Robert Browning ;” Mar. 
7, Prof. E. A. Johnson, LL.D., on “The Industries of 
the Romans ;” Mar. 14, Prof. F. D. Weisse, M.D., ‘on 
“ Sensation and Thought” (Illustrated); March 21, 
Prof. John J. Stevenson, Ph.D., on “ American Geol- 
ogy ;” Mar. 28, Prof. T. Addison Richards, N.A., on 
“The History and Criticism of Art ; Apr. 4, Whitelaw 
Reid, Esq., on “Journalism.” 


Wabash College. (Crawfordsville, Ind.) — The 
physical culture of this institution is under the charge 
of the Chair of Military Science, and for the purposes 
of this culture a building has been erected which is 
‘more comprehensive than is usual in gymnasiums, and 
is quite unique in some particulars. Work was com- 
menced last August, and in fifty days the roof was re- 
ceiving the slate. Thé building presents the form of a 
cross, of equal members, and the ground surface of 
seven thousand five hundred feet, is thus divided: A 
marching and running course, of three hundred feet, 
twelve feet wide, and seventeen feet high; a gymna- 
sium sixty feet by twenty-six, and twenty-four feet high, 
ventilated and lighted by a central tower fifty feet in 
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building for the Technical courses having been 


height ; an armory and gun-room, for care of small arms 
and artillery; and a room for fencing, boxing, quoits 
and other ‘manly exercises. In the four transepts, 
above, are topographical room, model room ; reading 
room, for maps, charts, etc., and bath rooms. All these, 
through interior glass fronts, furnish a full view of the 
Exercise Hall, within and below. The small arms used, 


are the “light, cadet, breech-loading rifle,” similar to 
those last issued to the Military Academy at West 
Point, and were manufactured by the United States at 
the Springfield Arsenal for the use of students receiv- 
ing the instruction of the Chair of Military Science. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College (Am- 
herst, Massachusetts.)—The following extract from the 
recent message of Gov. Wm. B. Washburn, of Massachu- 
setts to the legislature of that state gives a well merited 
executive approval of this flourishing institution : 

The career of our Agricultural College has been ob- 
served with no ordinary interest. The school was at 
first looked upon by some of the wisest and most san- 
guine friends of liberal education as a doubtful experi- 
ment. Several institutions of the kind organized in 
other States had either wholly failed or met with indif- 
ferent success, and the wisdom of undertaking to fur- 
nish scientific education to young men intending to be 
farmers was widely questioned. The school has justi- 
fied the faith of those who favored the organization, and 
now it is generally admitted to be one of the most val- 
uable institutions in the State. The course of instruc- 
tion pursued there is thorough and comprehensive, and, 
as each student is required to perform a certain amount 
of out door labor every working-day, all who take the 
course gain a practical as well as theoretical knowledge 
of farming. This institution is conceded by those com- 
petent to form an opinion to be one ot the best of its 


class in the country. That it is so, is greatly owing to 
the rare energy and well directed labors of -its officers; 
who have omitted nothing of effort or sacrifice in its be. 
half to make it a model. - It is crowded with students 
and prosperous to a remarkable degree, and has al- 
ready become a source of just pride to the Common- 
wealth. . 


Wooster University (Wooster Ohio).—This_ in- 
stitution was opened in the fall of 1870. The number 


of students, the first year was 57, and a class of six 
graduated at the first commencement. The number of 
students this year is 70, eight being in the senior class. 
There is no preparatory department, the academies and 
high schools being depended upon to furnish the prepa- 
ration requisite for admission. At the close of the 
sophomore year, each student selects one of three 
courses of study. In the first course, the ancient lan- 
guages are made prominent ; in the second, mathemat.- 
ics and engineering; and in the third, modern lan- 
guages. Hebrew is an optional study in the senior 
year. A Scientific Course has been established, which, 
it is intended, shall be worthy of the name. At the 
close of each term, all the students are subjected to a 
written examination on the studies of the term. The 
faculty now consists of the president, five professors, 
and two assistant professors, and one or two other pro- 
fessors will be elected at the close of the year. The 
university building is pronounced by some judges to be 
the best for college purposesin America. The building 
and grounds cost about $150,000. The library now 


contains 1500 well selected volumes, the second install- 
ment of Mr. Brage’s donation of $5,000 worth of books 
having just been received. The sum of $5,000 has 
been expended in the purchase of philosophical and 
chemical apparatus. The endowment fund, now se- 
cured, amounts to $260,000, and efforts will be made 
largely to increase it. 


Yale College (New Haven, Conn.)—The news of 
-the week at Yale is of considerable interest, as some ac- 
tion has been taken in reference to the question of how 
the Alumni should make known their desires in the mat- 
ter of alumni representation. 
shows what has been done: 


The following account 
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HOW THE ALUMNI MAY VOTE. 


t a meeting of the Corporation of the College held 


last July a committee was appointed to consider and re- 
port to that body whether any changes were desirable 
in the recent amendment to the charter of the college, 
in reference to admitting the graduates to a voice in its 
government, and also what measures were necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this amendment. . The com- 
mittee is as follows: Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, President 
of the College ; Rev. Drs. Woolsey and Bacon; Hon. 
John P. Putnam, Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, Henry B. 


Harrison, Esq, Henry C. Robinson, Esq., F. E. Ker- 
nochan, Esq., and M. Dwight Collier, Esq. This com- 
mittee held a meeting on Tuesday, Jan. 9, and agreed to 
submit to the corporation several, chiefly verbal, amend- 
ment to the act of the legislature, and the following 
scheme for carrying out the provisions of that act. 


1. Every graduate qualified to vote at the election of Fellows, 
should be invited by advertisment in the public newspapers, to 
send in to the secretary of the college before the first day of May 
1872, the names of six graduates whom he desires to nominate for 
the office of Fellow; and, that a list of all such names, nominated 
by more than twenty-five graduates should be furnished by mail, so 
far as possible, to all graduates, so qualified as aforesaid, before 
the time of such election, together with a suitable blank form for 
their votes, 

2. That votes may be cast by qualified graduates, either in per- 
son or by proxy; and that all proxy votes must be presented by a 
qualified graduate in person, authorized by power of attorney, des- 
ignating the candidates to be voted for, and giving the name and 
class of the voter and of the attorney. 


THE JOHN A. PORTER PRIZE. 


It will be remembered that some time ago an offer 
was made by the Kingsley Trust Association, better 
known as the Scroll and Key Society, of $239 to con- 
stitute a prize, to be called the “ John A. Paster Prize ” 
in memory of the late Prof. John A. Porte ail to be 
awarded for an English essay. This ass)ciitioa ‘have 
recently made known the regulations under which the 
prize will be given, which are as follows: 


1. The prize may be competed for by any member of any depart- 
ment of the University, pursuing a regular course for a degree, and 
who shall have been a member of the University tor at least one 
academic year, prior to the time when the prize shall be awarded. 

2. The prize shall be awarded by three judges, two to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the College, and one by the Trustees 
of the Kingsley Trust Association; such judges to be chosen or 
appointed on or before the first day of the second Academic term. 
The award of the prize shall be announced on Commencement 
day. 

3. Subjects shall be chosen and the length and character of the 
essays may be specified by the Trustees of the Association, The 
subjects shall be publicly announced on or before the first day of 
the second Academic term, of the present collegiate year, and here- 
after, within the first two weeks of the first Academic term. 

4. If, in any year, in the opinion of the judges none of the com- 
peting essays be of sufficient excellence, the prize shall not be 
awarded.) 

5. Competing essays shall be transmitted to the judges within 
one week after the opening of the Academic term, under cover, 
signed by a fictitious name, and accompanied by the real name of 
the writer in a sealed enclosure. 

6. The Trustees reserve the right to retain all competing manu- 
scripts and the right of publication of the same. Each essay must 
therefore be accompanied by an assignment of the right of copy- 
right. Successful essays will be annually published by the As- 
sociation. 

7. These terms and conditions may, at any time, be altered by 
the Trustees of the Association with the consent of the President 
and Fellows of the college. 


These regulations have not yet been accepted by the 
Corporation, but the subject for the first essay has been 
announced as follows: + The Morality of the Greeks as 
Shown in their Art, Literature, and Life.” 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


The introductory lecture of Prof. Eaton on the His- 
tory of Greek Sculpture was given on Monday evening 
last in the south gallery of the Yale School of the Fine 
Arts. The reception at President Porter's kept away 
some of those who mean to attend the course, but there 
were thirty or forty ladies and gentlemen present, in- 
cluding Ex-Pres. Woolsey, Prof. Hadley and several oth- 
ers of the faculty. The lecture was clear, sensible, well 
written, and short. Future lectures are to be delivered 
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on Mondays and illustrated by illuminated views 
thrown upon the screen. We hope to print the introduc- 
tory lecture in full next week. 


The seniors who took rank as high as first Dispute at 
Junior Exhibition are to write for Commencement upon 
subjects selected by themselves. Others who think they 
will attain that rank by Commencement may write if they 
choose. - All who do not write for Commencement must 
hand in a composition on a day appointed on one of 
the following subjects : First Division—1. Shakespeare’s 
Fidelity to the ‘Truth of History. 2. Race and Lan 
guage as affecting Religion. 3. How high may the 
Lowest Class of Society be raised, consistently with the 
General Good? Second Division—1. The Historical 
Value and Correctness of Walter Scott's Fiction. 2. 
The Financial Condition of this Country since the War, 
and the Reasons why we have escaped a Crisis like that 
of 1837. 3. Poputarity as a Test of Excellence in 
Literature. 

The following subjects have been annonnced for the 
Junior Exhibition in its new form, which will be held 
April 2, in the chapel: 1. The Democratic Spirit of the 
Present Age. 2. The Statesmanship of Cardinal Rich- 
elieu. 3. The Last Decade. 4. Plato and Aristotle. 
5. Russia and England in the East. 6. Pacific Coast 
Literature. 7. The International Society. 8. The 
Spanish Rule in Cuba. 

The Junior Promenade Concert is announced to take 
place February 9. The committee who are to have 
charge of the affair are: A. Collins, chairman, F. W. 
Adee, S. L. Boyce, C. R. Grubb, F. W. Howard, C. P. 
Latting, C. Lehmer. S. Merritt,and F. S. Wickes. His- 
torians have also been chosen in this class as follows :| 
E. E. Gaylord, F. J. Shepard, J. H. Van Buren. H. 
W. Lyman was also elected but declined. 

The first of the sermons before the Berkeley Associa- 
tian of the college was delivered Sunday evening, Jan. 
7, at Trinity Church, by Bishop Clark. The bishop was 
laboring under a severe cold, but delivered an able dis- 
course from the text, “ Thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 
He addressed his remarks principally to young men. 
The second sermon is to be delivered next Sunday 
evening, by Rev. Philips Brooks, of Bostpn. 

The treasurer’s report of the Boat Club, from April 
to July, 1871, has been published, from which we learn 
that the cost of the Saltonstall Races, last spring, was 
$365.75, and the receipts $308.18; and that the Re- 
gatta Ball cost $1084.75, and brought in $820.75; and 
also that the total present indebtedness of the club is 
$475.00. A committee has been appointed to arrange 
for the Summer Regatta, consisting of L. G. Parsons, 
W. C. Beecher, W. F. McCook, R. W. Davenport, J. H. 
- Hincks, D. J. H. Willcox. 

Prof. Packard has gone to Aiken, S. C., to spend the 
winter. Prof. Coe is reading the “ Les Femmes 
Savantes ” of Molière with the Sophomores on Wednes- 
day evenings. 

The reunion of the Yale alumni in Boston and 
vicinity is to be held on Monday evening, Jan. 29, and 
the Philadelphia alumni meet on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 1. 
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’28, BARNARD.—Prof. F. A. P. Barnard read a paper 
on the evening of January 3, before the New York 
Society of Practical Engineering, at the Cooper Union, 
on “ High Speed in Steam Engines.” 

37, Evarts.—W. M. Evarts, was reelected president 
of the bar association of New York city, at its recent 
meeting, last Wednesday. 

39, Tarnox.—Rev. Increase N. Tarbox delivered the 
first lecture of the Union Course in Boston, under the 
auspices of the Boston Improvement Society, Thursday 
evening, Jan. 4. His subject was * Moonshine.” 

45, CARRINGTON.—Henry B. Carrington, now Pro- 
fessor of Military Science in Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., has an article in the current number of 
the Wabash Magazine on the Polytechnic Gymnasium of 
that college. 


’s0, Bacon.—Rev. Leonard W. Racon has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Congregational Church in 
Baltimore. 


’55, ANDREWS.—Dr. Judson B. Andrews, of Utica 
N. Y., was married at New York Mills, Wednesday 
evening, December 27, 1871, to Miss Agnes, daughter 
of Hon. Samuel Campbell, of the latter place. 


"57, SMITH.—Rev. Wilder Smith, of Milwaukee, who 
was tutor from 1860 to 1861, and at one time instructor 
in the Hopkins Grammar School, recently preached in 
Center Church, in this city. 


’67, PORTER.—P. B. Porter is now practising medi- 
cine in New York city. His office is 63 West 48th 
Street. 

67, ALLEN.—C. 1.. Allen is now practising his pro- 
fession, the law, in New York city. 

60, KNOWLTON.—Marcus P. Knowlton, Esq, has 
been chosen president of the Springheld (Mass.) City 
Council. 

‘60, Catiin.— George L. Catlin, historian of the class 
of 1860, will be glad to receive information as to the 
present addresses of Fairchild, Finney, Foules and 
Howard, of that class. 
City, or at Paterson, N. J. 

60, WADSWORTH (S. S. S.)—The following notice of 
the untimely death of Gen. Craig W. Wadsworth, from 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of Jan. 3, will be 
read with interest by all his classmates and friends :— 
“A large number of the residents of this section of the 
state will regret to learn of the death of Gen. Craig W. 
Wadsworth, which occurred on last Monday. ‘The 
deceased was the son of the late Gen. James S. Wads- 
worth, of Geneseo, in which place the subject of this 
sketch spent his early days. He entered, when quite 
young, the Sheffield Scientific Department of Yale 
College. On the breaking out of the war in 1861, he 
entered the army, serving on the staffs of Generals 
McDowell, Reynolds, Buford, and Stoneman. In 1854, 
at the time of his father’s death, he resigned his position, 
holding the rank of brevet colonel of volunteers. He 
was then appointed by Governor Fenton, Major-General 
of the New York State National Guard, and acted in 
that capacity until the election of Governor Hoffman, 
when he resigned, and was succeeded by Major-Gen. 
Williams, of this city. He resided most of the time 
since in Geneseo. He was united in marriage to Miss 
Peters, of Philadelphia, and his widow and one child 
are left to mourn the loss of a loving husband and 
father. The deceased was thirty years of age. Of his 
private and public life nothing but what is praiseworthy 
can be said. He was highly esteemed by all who knew 
him, and his demise in the midst of a useful life is a 
source of general regret.” | 


70, TILNEY.—Thomas J. Tilney, winner of the De 
Forest gold medal, and now a student of law in New 
York city recently conducted his first case in New Ha- 
ven. He himself was the defendent and won his case. 


’71, PERRY.—We have received the catalogue and 
circular of “ Mr. Wright’s School,” at Morristown, N. J., 


where W. W. Perry is instructor in Greek and mathe- 


matics. There are five instructors and forty-six pupils. 


’71, WALEs.— Jonathan Wales has recently made 
quite a visit to his friends in New Haven. He is still 
at his home in Randolph, Mass., and is engaged in the 
healthy and invigorating occupation of farming. 

’71, BALDWIN.—Henry Baldwin entered with the new 
yearupon a course of study at the Yale Art School. He 
is at present giving his attention to drawing. 


‘71, Briss. O. J. Bliss is at present engaged in the 


stationery business in Chicago, under the firm name of 


Bliss & Snow. He is also giving some attention to 
writing for the magazines. His father’s business was 
burned out by the great fire, but was not seriously crip- 
pled. Bliss’ present address is 618 West Washington 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


’71, SWAN.—C. M. Swan is teaching in Hudson River 
Institute at Claverack, N. Y. 

’71, WHEELER.—Rush B. Wheeler is teacher of Natura- 
Science and Mathematics in South Berkshire Institute, 
at New Malboro, Mass. 

at, WHITTLESEY.—Nathan H. Whittlesey is teaching 
in Mr. James Betts’ school at Stamford, Conn. Wm. J. 
Betts, ’70, is also teaching at the same place. 

’71, WILSHIRE.—George Wilshire is the senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Wilshire. Dubois & Co., Commission 
Merchants, dealers in Flour, Bacon, Lard and Produce, 
No. 11, Public Landing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

’71, Woop.—Cortland Wood commenced the study 
of law in Worcester, Mass., some time in September 
last but after studying for two weeks was prostrated with 


Address either Box 839, No Y.T 


church in Framingham, Mass., died on the 2d. 
graduated at Brown University, became a tutor in that 


| the wing forty by*eighty-seven feet. 
dations for eighty students. 


typhoid fever. He was unable to resume his studies un- 
til Dec. 1, but is now in the office of Bacon & Aldrich, 
Worcester, Mass. His Post Office address is box 217. 


GLEANINGS. 
PERSONAL. 

— It is rumored that Gen. Joseph Karge is about to 
resign his professorsitp in Princeton College. 

— The appointment of Dr. Bamberger in the place 
of the late Dr. Oppolzer as professor at the University 
of Vienna is confirmed. 

— Rev. Enoch Pond, D.D., is to deliver a series of 
lectures this winter, before the students of Bangor Sem- 
inary, on the Greek Philosophers. 

Rev. M. Van Rensselaer, D.D., formerly President of 
De Veaux College, near Niagara, has been elected 
President of Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

— Francis L. Patton of Booklyn, the successor 

of Dr. Spear, has been elected to the professorship in 
Chicago which Dr. Prentiss did not acccpt. 
— Bishop Dupanloup has resigned his seat in the 
Academy of France, in consequence of the election of 
M. Maximilien Paul Emilie Littre as a member. 

— Prof. Hitchcock of Amherst College, pronounces 


a big tooth, recently found in a muck swamp in Cole- 
raine, Mass., to be the grinder of a veritable mastodon. 


— Solomon Lentman, principal of the preparatory 
department of Gettysburg College, Pa., was recently 
taken ill while hearing a recitation, and died ina few 
hours. i 

— Rev. Nelson Rounds, D.D., late President of Wil- 
lamette University, Oregon, has been elected Territorial 
Superintendent of Common Schools for Washington 


Teritory. 


— Rev. Arthur S. Train, D. D., pastor of the Baptist 
He 


institution, and subsequently pastor of the Baptist 


church in Haverhill, and was more recently professor in 


the Newton theological seminary. 


— Among the members of the alumni of Williams 
College in the editorial profession are noted the fol- 
lowing: Rev. Dr. Prime and Dr. Stoddard, of the 
Observer ; Rev. Dr. Field, of the Evangelist; William 
Cullen Bryant, of the Post ; George Perry, of the Home 
Journal; C. P. Dewey, of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser ; Governor Bross, of the Chicago Tribune ; D. W. 
Judd of the Rural New Yorker; Mr. Scudder and Mr. 
Burnham, of Boston ; Mr. Clark, of Troy ; Mr. Fitch, of 
the Syracuse Standard ; and Mr. Rhodes of Cleveland. 


— At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees in the | 
college of New Jersey the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on Abraham Coles, M.D., ot Newark, Hugh L. Hodge, 
M.D., of Philadelphia; that of D.D. on Rev. Caleb 
C. Baldwin, of China, Rev. Andrew Cameron, of Mel- 
bourne, John W. Dulles, of Philadelphia ; that of Ph.D. 
on Professor Morton, President of Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J. ; and that of A.M. in course on William 
Baylis, George A. Van Wagener, Samuel Waugh, William 
Scott, John C. Owens, John P. Polk. 
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COLLEGE. 


— The pay of the professors of Iowa University is 
said to be $1,600 a year. 

— Four ladies are studying in the Bussey Institution 
of Harvard University. | 

— There are now about 1,5co students and 40 pro- 
fessors in the University of Edinburg. 

— Several new scholarships of $2500 each, in Wil- 
liams College, will be ready for application at the close 
of the present collegiate year. 

— Itis proposed to add tothe Boston theological 
seminary of the Methodist Church, a collegiate depart- 
meni, and the establishment of medical and law depart- 
ments is also under consideration. 

— Alleghany College at Meadville, Penn., has al- 
ready received $46,000 of Judge Chamberlain’s bequest 
and expects to receive the remainder, from $15,000 to 
$25,000, within the next ninety days. 

— The building of the new Female College in con- 
nection with the Wisconsin State University is an im- 
posing structure, four stories high, constructed of lime- 
stone, the central building fifty by seventy-five feet, and 
It has accommo- 


— A complete set of the annual reporfs of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., have 
e 
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— Leland University at New Orleans, for colored 
young men is progressing quite satisfactorily. Some 


accidentally drowned, and a formidable mass of docu- 
mentary proof was forwarded to the companies, and 
payment demanded. But there were suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and they said to the friends of the high- 


eight acres of land in a growing part of the city have toned captain, “ Bring on the body.” Sure enough, it 


been acquired and the foundations are now finished. A|came—in good titne—but not for the money. 
plan of contribution, known as the ten cent plan, for! alive and well. 


obtaining money from the colored people who cannot 
give more, has been adopted and promises to prove suc- 
cessful. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


— A student at Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., 
has just died from the small-pox. 


— Bangor Theological Seminary receives $1,000 from 
the late Henry Goddard, Esq., of Portland. Me. 


— A newspaper in Arabic is about to the started at 
Lahore. The Arab press is becoming extensive. It 
has organs in Egypt, Syria, Bagdad, Constantinople, 
Barbary, and now in India. 

The late Charles Babbage, the eminent mathemati- 
cian, died worth about $200,000, and bequeathed to his 

‘son Henry, for his own absolute use and disposal, his 
calculating machines and the machinery, tools, models, 
and drawings of every kind relating thereto, and all the 
contents and materials of his work-rooms. 


— The recent invention of Mr. Rutherford of New 
York for obtaming photographs of the heavenly bodies 
is to be made use of in the great work of mapping the 
stars of the southern hemisphere, in which Prof. B. A. 
Gould is now engaged. Mr. D. S. Mack, a scientific 
photographer, afier passing some weeks in the observa- 
tory of Mr. Rutherford has sailed for Buenos Ayres where 
Prof. Gould is now at work, with all the apparatus nec- 
essary for obtaining these photographs. Rich and val- 
uable results are expected. 


Independent, shows that England was only conquered by 

ethe United States: *“ It is notable that no true English 
army ever surrendered itself to a foreign enemy except 
in the United States, but that twice in the war of the 
Revolution, and once in the second war, an English 
general capitulated on the field of battle, and sprren- 
dered his forces to the arms of the United States. 
There is no parallel to this series of events in all the 
numerous military operations of England, in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, from the time of William the Norman 
to that of Victoria.” 


ABOUT ACCIDENT 


SOMETHING 


The origin, the growth, the experience, and the 
present successful and beneficent practice of Accident 
Insurance in this country, by the only companies that 
have survived the ordeal through which every new 
system is compelled to pass, is a subject of interest to 
the general reader, inasmuch as- every man is, to a 
greater or less extent, pessonally liable to be killed or 
injured by accident. The selling of accident policies 
or tickets, in all parts of the country, is now recognized 
to be as common and legitimate a branch of insurance 
-as the insurance of houses or human lives. ‘The only 
wonder is that the very class of men who need it most 
are the slowest to avail themselves of its benefits. 

The small sum for which a policy of several thousand 
dollars can be secured, tends to make an accident com- 
pany the special victim of sharp practice and ‘attempted 
fraud. The Travelers, of Hartford, has had some lively 
experiences in this direction, and a history of its inves- 
tigation and detection of attempted frauds upon its 
treasury would furnish material for a series of sensa- 
tional novels. There was the gallant Capt. M. L. 
Bryan, of the 25th Georgia Regiment in the late 
C. S. A., who was burned out by Sherman in his sea- 
ward tour, and attempted to make it up out of insurance 
companies. He obtained $8,000 insurance, mostly in 
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He was 
The drowning was only’a pretence. 

Thef there was the mythical John H. Sargent, in- 
sured in the Travelers for $3,000, who skated into an 
air hole, in a Wisconsin stream, and he too was said to 
be drowned. The evidence seemed so clear, that quite 
a deep feeling of indignation was raised against the 
soulless corporation that withheld the insurance money 
from the weeping widow. When the case finally came 
into court—for the company firmly resisted payment— 
there was a crowded court-room full of sympathy for 
the widow, who appeared in deepest black, and wept 
over the photograph of the deceased. Yet it came out, 
clear as noonday, that no such man was drowned, that 
the witness (named Allen) who swore to seeing him 
drown, was the scoundrel who personated Sargent, that 
the photograph of the deceased was the picture of one 
of Allen’s old army comrades, and that the weeping 
widow was another man’s wife, and the guilty accom- 
plice of the chief villain. 

Pretended drowning and mysterious disappearances 
are the favorite game. Quite recently, a man whom we 
will call Mack, insured for $2000 in the Travelers, and 
said to have been drowned in the St. Lawrence river, was 
found alive and well in a western state; and another 
whom we will call Jack Robinson, was insured in the 
same company, said to have been drowned in the same 
river, below Quebec, turned up safe and sound in Ire- 
land. Another man somewhat Green, also insured in 
the Travelers, tried the ré/e of perishing in the Chicago 
conflagration, and has been found in Wisconsin. Says 
he only did it for fun! 

We are however digressing somewhat widely from the 
“origin, growth,” &c., of which we began to speak. The 
first accident insurance company was formed in London, 
England, in the year 1848—nearly twenty-four years 
ago—and is now, we believe, in successful operation. 
Mr. James G. Batterson, a citizen of Hartford, Conn., has 
the honor of having introduced it in America. Observ- 
ing the practice of selling tickets and policies of insur- 
ance against accidents, while traveling in England, he 
recognized the value of the principle. Returning home, 
he obtained a charter from. the Connecticut Legislature 
in June, 1863, for a corporation to be called the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. It was so named because 
the primary idea, at the start, was the insurance of 
travelers against the accidents incident to journeying. 
In 1864 the company was organized, and issued its first 
policy on the rst of April, +1864, to its president, James 
G. Batterson. ' 

In June of the same year an amendment to its charter 
was obtained, authorizing the company to transact a 
general accident insurance business. In 1865, the com- 
pany was authorized to grant full life insurance ; and 
its Life Department (distinct from its Accident Depart- 
ment) was commenced in July, 1866. In adapting the 
principle of accident insurance to American practice, 
the conditions of society, the occupations of the people, 
and the risks of accident, were found to differ so widely 
from those in England, that it was found necessary: to 
begin at the beginning, and construct new tables of 
rates, new forms of classification, and new methods ‘of 
transacting the business. ‘The work of getting into 
practical and successful operation was equivalent to 
inventing and originating the business itself, and its 
founder is entitled to a corresponding degree of credit. 
Since that time, the then novel idea of insurance against 
accidents has become familiar as household words, and 
the Travelers ranks among the first-class companies of 
the country. Its success at the outset led to the forma- 


accident companies (there were plenty in ’67), and then | tion of numerous other accident companies, every one 


went out in his boat, upset, and disappeared. 


It was'of which copied the tables and the plans of the Trav- 


elers, originating nothing. These “endured for a time, 
and then withered away.” A period of trial came, and 
for a time it looked as if accident insurance was to go 
by the board. But the Travelers met the necessities of 
the case with prompt and energetic action. Its capital 
had already been increased to $500,000, all paid up in 
cash. Ic raised its rates, revised its classifications, 
changed its form of policy, and, backed by ability and 
energy of management and its ample capital, safely 
weathered the storm. The Travelers now stands as the 
exponent of accident insurance in America, having fairlv 
beaten the best English companies in amount of busi- 
ness, and established on a sound basis this new and 
valuable branch of underwriting. It has written 235,000 
general accident policies, and disbursed to more than 
ourteen thousand men or their families, a sum equal to 
about seven hundred dollars per day for every secular 
day since the cormpany began the business. No other 
company of its age in the world has disbursed so much 
money in direct benefits to its policy-holders. 

It is a common error with the public to suppose that 
the accident policies of the Travelers are designed only 
or chiefly for ¢ravelers, or to cover the accidents of 
travel. In fact, but a small portion of the losses paid 
were caused by “accidents of travel.” This miscon- 
ception arises from the company’s name. It should be 
generally understood that insurance is made against 


general accidents to men of all professions, trades, or 


occupations ; its policies cover “ bodily injuries, effected 
through external, violent, and accidental means,” causing 
death within three months from the date of the injury, 
or immediately and wholly disabling the policy-holder 
from labor or business. A fixed sum, from $500 to 
$10,000, is guaranteed in case of fatal accident, or a 
pecuniary indemnity of $3 to $50 per week for total 
disability under a non-fatal accident, not to exceed 
twenty six weeks for any one accident. Exceptions are 
made against disease in any form or manifestation, or 
drunkenness, duelling, suicide, and wilful or wanton ex- 
posure to unnecessary risks. ‘This, in substance, is 
general accident insurance,—a limited insurance, it is 
true, but quite as valuable as life insurance in propor- 
tion to its cost. There is no man who is not liable to 
accident, and the weekly indemnity is a benefit not ob- 
tainable under an ordinary life policy: To aman whose 
income stops the moment he is disabled from work, this 
feature is of great value. The cost of a policy insuring 
$5,000 against fatal accidents, or $25 per week for dis- 
abling injury by accidents, would be $25 per year toa 
merchant or professional man ; $37.50 for a commercial 
traveler, builder, bookbinder, etc.; $50 for a carpenter 
or blacksmith ; and in that proportion for a greater or 
less amount. The business of the Travelers is syste- 
matically managed, and its experience in insuring 235,- 
ooo men carefully noted. It has insured men of all 
sorts of occupation, as well as gentlemen of no specific 
occupation, in all parts of the country’from Halifax to 
San Francisco, from Canada to Florida. It is in the 
possession of more extensive and yaluable data relating 
to accident insurance, doubtless, than any other com- 
pany in the world. Its system is not only based on the 
inflexible law of average as applied to accidents, but it 
is also able to determine, with a considerable degree of 
accuracy, the proportion of accidents to men of any 
given occupation. 

The ‘Travelers Insurance Company, in its Life De- 
partment, issues all forms of full life and endowment 
policies, granting the best security, at moderate cost, 
doing a clean cash business. Its plan is a good one, 
and it has written, up to Jan. rst, 13,326 policies. In 
its Accident Department, 31,797 general accident poli- 
cies were issued last year, for which $569,964.53 was 
received in premiums. Up to Jan. rst, the company 
had paid 14,248 claims for death or injury by accident. 
The cash assets of the Travelers now amount to $1,919,- 
391.48, it has $155 for every $100 of liability, it is man- 
aged by men of ability and experience, and is in every 


way entitled to public confidence. Pa 
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Sess 5 it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself. As life in any American college is but the 
| Counterpart’ofthatin any other this book will be 
‘found of special interest to evcry student, 


Porter. — ZHE AMERICAN COL- 


LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


The brush is fed at afuniform depth, never beccmes clogged 
nur dried, 


Barker.— 4 TEXT BOOK OF EL-| 
EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George. F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 


SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
| Cope and Tyndall. 12mo, 292 pp. $1.50. 
This book contains the first five University 
=e printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 
i andsome style. Over 25,000 copies of th 
Day. — THE SCIENCE OF ES- numbers of the University Series have bees sold 
THE TICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws: 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof H. N. Day, | 
Author of Logic, Art ot Discourse, English : 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 


a 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS 
By Prof, T. H. Huxley, LLD, E R 30 Wit | 
LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
mary of u Fandipies A Lorka e and | 12m0, 36 pp. 25 cents, 
copious Extracts for Practica pplication. Il.—THE D g 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth,; AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By oc TAL 
$1.00. F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A es 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
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Reservoir Calend r Inkstand. 


The rack contains monthly calender cards for two years, 
which may be renewed at trifling cost. 


Sample Calender Inkstand, express paid, 1. i36 pp. 25 cents. 
Sample Calender Inkstand and Mucilage Stand, express x ; 
paid, 1.50 Woolsey.— SER VING OUR GEN- IH.—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM, 


in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Phvsical Basis of Lif 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F, R. C. S on 
E g ~C. S. 72 pp. 


RN THE HYPOTHESIS 
N, Physical and Metaphysical. By Pp 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 a 25 ried = 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—1, Opn 
the Methods and Tendencies of Ph sical Investiga- 
“ion, 2. On Haze and Dust. 3. On the Scientific 
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GREEK SCULPTURE.* stance fail to give it vigor. Still it is not beyond such| people dwelt, and see what a suitable habitation it was 
E29 | influences, and consequently the circumstances of the | for them. Greece is a triangular peninsula advancing 


great artistic periods of the world’s history must be|from Turkey into the sea. Though no longer than Por- 
tugal, numberless capes, promontories, and bays give it 
as much sea coast as has Spain. Mountains running 
through it in all directions, cut it up into patches and 
give variety of temperature and products to every part. 
A fringe of islands and colonies on the opposing coasts 
complete the national domain. The climate, even now, 
is described as lovely and must have been delicious, 
when every plain was tilled and the now barren heights 
were clothed with forests. Mountainous countries have 
ever been the abode of freedom and the sẹa ever incites 
to enterprise. All the states of Greece cultivated liberty 
within their rock-bound territory ; all emulated in adven- 
ture on the common sea and brought back knowledge of 
each other and of the outer world. In Attica, midway 
‘between North and South, frosts were rarely known, and 
all over the Peloponnesus, the heats of summer were 


tempered by refreshing sea breezes. | 
It is not my purpose, as I have already said, to do 


more than glance at this part of the subject. Iam not 
of those who deduce schools of art from a combination 
of physical elements. It was not the mildness of the 
climate inducing scantiness of attire, that led the Greek 
mind to the study of the human form and to perfecting 
its representation ; for the climate was still milder on 
and Nile and on the Euphrates, where garments were 
worn full and heavy, clothing and hiding form. It was 
love of the beautiful in form that led the Greeks to take 
advantage of the mildness of climate, and the natural 
innocency of the heart, that saw no. offence in the dis- 
play of beauty. Switzerland and the Tyrol far surpass 
Greece in the grandeur of natural scenery and nowhere 

as the tree of liberty found more genial soil. If Tell 
never existed he has as strong a personality as the most 
authentic character of history, and Hofer’s deeds rival 
those of Leonidas. Yet nowhere have the Fine Arts had 
less life than in these two countries. In energy, in en- 
terprise on land and water, in quickness of intellect, in 
fertility of ideas, what people approach the Anglo-Sax- 
ons? and yet to this day what has England done in the 
Fine Arts? On the other hand the Dutch, whom we are 
wont to stigthatize as phlegmatic, who live in bogs and 
fogs, who rarely see the sun but when it passes from 
one cloud to another, and who pass their lives like 
beavers, half under water, battling with the elements for 
a handful of soil, have produced one of the finest schools 
of art in history, and that too, in the midst of social, 
religious, and political disorders, that one would think 
sufficient to destroy every vestige of artistic feeling. 
Where the art instinct exists it will thrive in spite of all 
material opposition, and that too, in men who seem entire- 
ly unfit for its reception. For artists are noble and mean, 
generous and sordid, pure and vile, just as are other men. 
There are artists who will traffic with their noblest con- 
ceptions and sell talent for a mess of pottage. 

Take the history of Andrea del Sarto, whose com- 
positions are second alone to Raphael's and who often 
surpasses him in nobility and intensity of sentiment. 
Loaded with honors by Francis I, and charged with the 
purchase of works of art in Italy, he broke his trust 
and wasted his patron’s money in debauchery ; and then 
when in old age poverty pressed him sorely, with an ap. 
parently ruined body and mind, he returned to his 
palette and painted with the power of perpetual youth, 
works which equaled, if they did not surpass the efforts 
of his earlier and purer days. Artists can ever be found 
who will represent that in which they disbelieve, as law- 
yers are ready to defend causes the justice of which is 
questionable. A poem by Giotto has lately come to 
light, in which that eminent artist in giving his views of 
a its pleasures, and its sorrowsy holds up to special 


I propose commencing with the history of Greek 
sculpture, not because the study of the arts of nations studied. ae 
whose histories began earlier than that of Greece, is Therefore for a moment, the race. P hilologists point 
uninteresting or uniustructive ; but Greece was the first}‘© a time when Indians,. Germans, Celts, Latins, and 
to develop and establish. principles in the Fine Arts, | Greeks were all one race, spoke the same language, in- 
and, fortunately for us, it was in the enduring materials |abited the same country in the heart of Asia, and pos- 


of brass and marble that ‘her artists achieved their |Sessed the same degree of culture. Later, Latin and 
Greek are still one but separated from their brethren. 


They push forward along the southern peninsulas of 
Europe and grow apart in Italy and Greece. The Indo. 
Germanic race is the race from which we spring. Per- 
haps we may therefore form a fair idea of a Greek by 
comparing him to one of ourselves. In statue and ap- 
pearance the average Greek may be well represented by 
the average Anglo-Saxon. The Greek ideal face is not 
the face of Greek portraiture. The busts of statesmen, 
and warriors, dug from Attic soil, present faces such as 
we meet daily in business and social life, and offer 


could have been preserved through so many generations | ‘hat variety of feature and expression that is always 
for all Egyptian sculpture might have been turned oyt| found in free and enlightened countries. Intellectually, 
of the same studio. the Greek was quick, keen, versatile, and philosophic ; 

fu Asia and Africa the arts were the slaves of religion, |ost abundantly supplied with what the F rench call 
The artists were priests, who exercised their profession | “esri” that is, a vivacious and sparkling wisdom ; and 
within narrow limits, in accordance with rigorously pre- | not lacking in Yankee smartness, that is, a vigorous and 
scribed rules, and always for religious purposes, Forms|nquisjtive activity. In early and legendary periods 
were symbolical and as sacredly preserved as the doc-| Grecian heroes are as renowned for cunning as for force 
trines of the religion they symbolized. Greece was the |and cunning achieves at least equal results. It is not 
first of civilized nations to make religion as free as air, | Achilles but Ulysses who brings a life of adventure to 


and to loosen the fetters of superstition that bound the|@ happy and successful ending—the cunning deep plan- 
arts. -;ning Ulysses of many wiles, the most successful liar of 


Again, Greek art was progressive. It budded, it How- nistor or penon: A through the Mistory of Greece 
cred, it faded, drooped and died. We deduce from its| and in every department of her life are evidences of the 
? ? s ; = e e * 
study laws of growth and laws of decay. It was sensi- wonderful A ag alee stag her chil- 
tive to all the peculiarities of Greek character, and to dren. Their discoveries in mat ematics, tor instance, 


all the changes in Greek history. It was rough and self| “°° tar i Kaavan z Jen a EENE A o ae £ 
distrustful while the nation was in its school days ; it lives, and not even yet, in the complications of modern 


was solemn and dignified while work was earnest and|°iVilization has their practical use been exhausted. 
faith in the gods intact ; it exulted in national te- Kepler in the beginning of the Seventeenth century, was 


umphs and became with the nation luxurious and effem.| the first to ies mmself a ine ean e spies : = 
inate ; it was corrupted with the corruptions of national | {Pe Properties of conic sections discovered by the Greeks 


spirit and was conquered with the country.’ It did not hundreds of years before Christ. Necessity with us, is 


ae ; . DA f invention and the child is always under 
long limit itself to affording objects for reli ious venera- | he mother o : p 
8 on 8 E maternal control ; but with them, as with Zeus, son of 


Kronos, the child supplants the parent and rules illimi- 
tably. Even when the national spirit is broken and 
Greece is but a province of Rome, she still furnishes the 
world with its rhetoricians, logicians and artists. 

In morals the Greek possessed a very simple and very 
practical standard. His highest principle of action was 
patriotism. Things that made him fitter to serve the 
state were virtues, and all things that unfitted him for the 
performance of his duties as a citizen were vices. His 
body must be trained to meet the demands of a soldier’s 
life and when trained, exhibited as a model and incen- 
tive. His mind must be informed of his duties to the 
state and strengthened to perform them. Excess in al] 
things that enervate mind or body was wrong. Mode- 
ration in everything was permitted. Our morality is 
spiritual and internal; theirs was material and exter- 
nal. Ours is a conflict between flesh and spirit ; theirs 
had but one practical object to which both body and 
spirit were harmoniously subordinated. Their history 
is, therefore, full of instances of wonderful patriotism, 
and abounds in acts that Christianity considers scan- 


dalously immoral. 
That the Greeks had a keen insight into nature, and 


a quick perception of all beauties of nature and art, is 
evident from the remains in verse and marble of her 
poetry and prose. The whole gamut of poetic feeling 


is again and again struck and chorded. 
Look for a moment at the country where this gifted 


the winged bulls:and colossal heroes of Assyrian art: 
and the basalt kings of Egyptian dynasties are shrouded 
in impressive and solemn Mystery. But each Assyrian 
bull is the counterpart of its fellow, and all the Egyp- 
tian heroes have the same Straight fingers, the same 
stiff toes, and the same impossible anatomy. They are 
alike in countenance and in dress. Sitting or standing 
they present no variety of action. Their positions are 
stereotyped and their expressions frozen. The great 
wonder is how the rules by which they were tarved 


was domestic as well as public. It made colossal statues 
of the gods for the worship of the nation, and was no 
less true in carving a simple memorial on the tombstone 
of a humble citizen. In short, it lived as Greece'lived 
and died with it. It has fixed for the instruction of all 
ages inalterable rules. Without Studying Greek art, it 
is worse than useless for any one to attempt to be a 
thorough artist. 

In order to understand any school of art we must 
know something of the race that produced it, of their 
history, of the country in which they dwelt, and of the 
external influences brought to bear upon them. I shall 
merely touch upon this part of the subject, as to many 
of you the history of Greece is as familiar as that of 
your own country; and the poetry and prose of all lan- 
guages are full of descriptions of Greece and the Greeks. 
A given race, in a given country, under given circum- 
Stances, Cannot be relied upon to produce a certain 
school of art. The elements are neither chemical nor 
mathematical ; but of a far more subtle nature. Art 
instinct is a plant of wondraus growth. At times it 
flourishes where the land is sterile, and the winds cold 
and biting. Then again, all favor of nature and circum. 


*A lecture introductory to a course on “Greek Sculpture,” to 
be given in the Yale School of the Fine Arts, Monday evenings 
during the present collegiate term, by D. Cady Eaton, professor of 
the History.of Art in Yale College. ‘This lecture was delivered, 
Monday evening, Jan. 8, 1872. 
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ridicule the Franciscan mońks and their real or ptetend-| The Greeks undoubtedly. received their first notiohs 


ed devotior to poverty. Now this poem must have been 


written at, or about, the very time, when inthe employ of| fluence of these nations is clearly seen in early works, 


the Franciscans, Giotto was covering the walls of their 
church at Assisi with emblematic representations of the 
attractions of poverty,—frescos that for depth of sentt- 
ment and purity of religious thought remain unrivalled. 

I have no intention to disparage artists. But to clas- 
sify them by themselves, as apart from and above the 
rest.of mankind, is the great error. They are subject 
to the same intellectual and moral laws that govern 
others. Artistic talent does not bring exemption from 
the weaknesses and passions of ordinary humanity and 
is no excuse for them. Industry and perseverance. are 
as essential to success in Art as in Law or Medicine. 
Patient industry has developed many a genius in the 
Fine Arts ; while disorder and lack of application have 
often rendered its development imposssible. In judg- 
ing artists and in’our own artistic education let us not 
suppose we are dealing with anything superhuman or 
that without Inspiration we shall fail of success. 

There are a few points in Grecian history and but a 
few that are as mile-stones along our path. ‘The first 
is the so-called return of the Heraclide, or emigration 
of the Dorians from the North to the South of Greece ; 
driving out the former inhabitants and founding the 
Doric kingdoms of the Peloponnesus. This occurred 
about rooo, B. C. The Dorians are the proper inven- 
tors of Greek architecture, and it could not have been 
long after the commotions caused by their irruption had 
subsided, that the first strictly Greek temple was erected, 
and gave the world an entirely new artistic idea. 

From the returh of the Heraclidz to the Persian inva- 
sion in 480, B.C.,is the traditional and formative period of 
Greek art. Reliable dates and names are rare; yet 
in fragments that remain, are evidences of steady, pro- 


gress in liberalization of ideas, proper appreciation of|Climate, land, race, and history have been endlessly 


nature, and the formation of artistic types. 

The next period to be remembered is the time follow- 
ing the defeat of Xerxes and the Persian hosts in 480 
and 479, B.C. Then under Phidias and his immediate 
followers, Grecian Art attained its full development. 
Then patriotism, ever the best sentiment of the Grecian 
heart, was in its highest and purest state of exaltation. 


Through the heroic exertions and sublime devotions of| Italian medizval life. 


her children, Greece had been freed from all danger. 
The Asiatic hosts had been driven back with such over- 
whelming defeat, that there was no apprehension of 
their return ; and the booty left behind sufficed for the 
erection of the magnificent trophies of history. That 
Phidias should have lived at this period, may be a re- 
markable coincidence, or he may have been a natural 
product, a necessity of the time. In these days arose 
the Parthenon, the sculptures of which still live to tell 
us of the full glories of Grecian art; the Erectheum ; 
and the gold and ivory statues of Pallas Athenz, and of 
the Olympian Jove. | 

From the time of Phidias to the time of Alexander, 
336, B.C., a period of 150 years, sculpture flourished in 
undiminished splendor, changing its characteristics, to 
be sure, but only to reveal new excellencies. During 
this period of civil wars and internecine strife, the pur- 
ity of early faith was shaken. Patriotism was often lost 
in partisanship ; sense supplanted piety ; and individuals 
not the state and its divinities, were feared and vener- 
ated., Art sympathized with all the changes. It lost 
the simplicity and purity of early types. It became 


sensuous ; yet for the first time began to treat man in-| full appreciation of the other. 


dividually and historically. 
From Alexander to the Roman conquest in 146, BC., 
the arts declined. Under Roman rule the arts were 


merely as a profession. Still the works produced at this 
time by Greek artists, in the pay of foreign princes, ex- 
cite the highest admiration. ‘Ihe Laocoon and the so- 
called Dying Gladiator are, by many artists assigned to 
this time; and are unsurpassed by the productions ot 
any period of Grecian history. 


laboi: Translations, of course, cannot give the rhythm, 
no longer the expressions of natural life, but existed; and they mar the beauty and delicacy of the thoughts 
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of statuary from the Egyptians and Assyrians. The in- 
and can be traced far into subsequent history. The first 
statutes were undoubtedly images of their gods, rudely 
fashioned in wood and stone. Many of these images, 
blackened with age and sanctified by tradition, existed 
long after anatomy was understood and a sense of form 
fully developed ; just as in our day superstition falls 
down before formless stumps of the Virgin, claiming for 
them a celestial origin. In primeval times it was suffi- 
cient to say to the believer ; “ This i$ your God.” His 
simple faith asked no questions, but worshipped. Soon, 
however, faith was invaded by sense and the worshiper 
demanded in the image of his god, a representation of 
thé qualities with which his religion endowed him. To 
the Greek imagination the gods presented themselves 
in human shape. Their forms must, therefore, be the 
forms of men and women, but supernatural in strength 
and beauty. When faith departed, the ideals thus crea- 
ted remained, and were used to represent and ennoble 
the sentiments and emotions of humanity. First religious 
sentiment without referenceto form; second, religious 
sentiment combined with form; third, form alone, or 
form expressive of strictly human sentiments. These 
three steps are distinctly marked in the history of Italian 
and Gothic, as well as Grecian art. 

In concluding this lecture permit me a few personal re- 
marks. The Fine Arts have been the subject of much elo- 
quent writing and speaking, and they will ever furnish 
themes tothe poet and essayist. But this is to be a course 
of practical instruction. I shall place before you represen- 
tations of works of art, describe them, and cite the best 
criticisms, that have been passed upon them, and that is 
all. Art critics have ever amused themselves theorizing 
on the birth, growth, and development of artistic periods. 


analyzed and combined. One thing and one thing only 
is certain,—that wherever, in any community, there exists 
a desire to possess works of art, an appreciation of 
their merit, and means to procure them ; there in some 
form or other art will flourish, be it among the quagmires 
of the Zuyder Zee, under the domination of Roman 
emperors, or amid the tyrrannies and assassinations of 
It is far better therefore, for us to 
study the productions of schools of art than to theorize 
among obscure and uncertain causes. My object is to 
impart knowledge. If knowledge be transmitted into 
your consciousness, there will be no lack of sentiment ; 
and if sentiment be properly directed, there will be no 
lack of artistic activity. I shall trouble you very rarely 
with thoughts or observations of my own ; but shall take 
the greatest liberty with the thoughts and observations 
of others. I have no desire to make the course enter- 
taining to the merely careless listener, but trust it will 
be of assistance to the earnest student. For in the sec- 
ond place, my efforts will be entirely unavailing unless 
accompained by work on your part. The study of the 
Fine Arts demands earnest application, toil, patience, 
and perseverance. There are questions of ethnology 
language and criticism, all of which are interesting ; 
many of which are necessary to an understanding and 
appreciation of works of art. Time will not allow me to 
treat of many of them ; many I can but point out to you 
and recommend to your private study. 

Literature and the Fine Arts are so wedded, that 
without an acquaintance with the one, there can be no 
You must, therefore, fa- 
miliarize yourselves with the Greek poets—not necessa- 
rily in the original, however, for that would be a life’s- 
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but they cannot destroy the spirit, and that we must 
sieze and make our own. Let Homer, Hesiod, Aschy- 
lus, and Sophocles be your companions for the winter, 
and let Grote and Curtius be within reach. 

The ability to read German is a prime necessity to every 
student of the Fine Arts. From the time of Winckel- 
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man to the present day, the best of artistic criticism 
and history has been in that language. Most of the 
vexed questions connected with classic art have been 
solved by Germans, and they now carry the torch of 
investigating criticism far in advance of all other na- 
tions. German writers are often--obscure, and some- 
times more suggestive than comprehensible. Each au- 
thor has his own words and peculiar expressions, which 
the license of the language allows him to multiply and 
use at pleasure. Many still indulge in the rhetorical 
fault of interminable sentences. You are told that they 
belong to the genius of the language, but there are 
common rules that apply to all languages, and their ob- 
servance should be enforced by philoldgists. 

Finally, let every student of the Fine Arts be a 
draughtsman. Ability to draw will not only be a source 
of great and even unceasing pleasure, but it will 
be of the greatest assistance in his studies. How 
numberless the objects that cannot be described but 
must be represented! A sketch of a picture or of 
a statue is far more suggestive than the most elabo- 
rate description. Above all is drawing valuable in 
assisting to the perception and retention of form 
and beauty. The act of sketching brings you into 
close and intimate union with the thing sketched. 
New beauties reveal themselves, details are estimated 
at their proper value, and there grows up within one a 
delightful sense of possession. Let no one say he can- 
not draw until repeated and well directed efforts have 
satisfied him and his master, that unkindly nature has 
sent him into the world deprived of a most ordinary 
faculty. Not one person in a thousand but has some 
power of distinguishing distance and dimensions. This 
and fingers are all that are necessary to start with. 
In very few, is perception of form sufficiently accurate 
to beget a distinguished draughtsman ; but in young 
and old it can be cultivated into an inexhaustible 
source of pleasure and profit. 

So let us start in earnest with hand, head, and heart, 
and I promise that you will soon be able to recognize 
and enjoy breezes from Parnassus. 


—————.. 


MATHEMATICS IN HISTORY. 


BY PROF. ROBERT FLETCHER, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Mathematics is defined by Davies as that science 
which treats primarily of the relations and measure- 
ment of quantities, and secondarily of the opera- 
tions and processes by means of which these rela- 
tions are ascertained. The word is from the Greek 
eaOnpetixy, which is from paréavo, to learn, and sig- 
nifies science, or learning in general. 

The infant mind, emerging from a state of uncon- 
scious existence, obtains its first conceptions ot 
number and quantity from material objects. As 
soon, however, as the mind is turned into the proper 
channel, the notion of matter is no longer neces- 
sarily retained, and the idcas of number and quantity 
gradually become more purely abstract. So the 
human intellect, when, in its infancy, it began the 
wonderful career of progressive development which 
the Almighty has designed it to accomplish, doubt- 
less very early apprehended abstractly the simplest 
properties of numbers. One writer says: “It is 
evident, from the nature of the case, that some 
knowledge of numbers and of the art of calculation . 
was necessary to men in the earliest periods of so- 
ciety, since, without this, they could not have per- 
formed the simplest business transactions, even such 
as are incidental to an almost savage state.” In those 
primeval days, the wealth of men consisted mainly 
of flocks and herds and the products of the ground ; 
again, by the sacred Writ, we perceive that accurate 
record was kept of the lapse of years and the dates 
of events ; it is certain, therefore, that the element- 
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ary properties of numbers were understood at a 
_ very early date, perhaps long before any written 
characters to express the numbers were invented. 
Here then we find the beginning of Arithmetic, or 
the science of numbers, so called from the Greek 
“oSpitixy (arithmetica, L.) or dgðuòşs—arithmos— 
number. As the child enters the great field of 
mathematics through the gateway of arithmetic, so 
mankind, in historical childhood, began with this 
fundamental branch of the great science. 

We may assume, with reason, that arithmetic 
was first developed into a science by the primitive 
Chaldeans. In very ancient days they acquired, 
by persevering and intelligent observation, a con- 
siderable amount of astronomical knowledge, and 
such of .this as has come down to us shows a high 
order of mind and indicates at least an elementary 
knowledge of numbers as a science. Their knowl- 
edge on this subject undoubtedly passed into Egypt, 
where it was cultivated by the priests or magi of 
that country. 


From Egypt nearly all that was known of arith- 
metic, as well as other sciences, was carried to 
Greece. Grecian philosophers. were famous for 
their zeal in investigating truth and for their suc- 

_ cess in extending the ranges of human knowledge. 
They studied profoundly the properties and combina- 
tions of numbers. Pythagoras, who flourished about 
555 B.C., was learned in all the sciences then known. 
He invented the multiplication table, sometimes 
called the Pythagorean table. Arithmetic is much 
indebted to him. His school developed many useful 
and curious theories of numbers. 


Bossut, in his History of Mathematics, writes: 
“ It is not possible to follow the progress of arith- 
metic among the ancients, step by step, during the 
night of time. We can only judge from their works 

that have come down to us that it must have ad- 
vanced with rapidity, as the first of all the sciences 
and the key to the rest. Besides addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, the ancients pos- 
sessed methods of extracting the square and cube 
roots, and they were acquainted with the theory 
of proportions and arithmetical and geometrical 
progressions. Diophantes, one of the most cele- 
brated mathematicians of the Alexandrine school, 
made one remarkable step in arithmetic: he in- 
vented the analysis of indeterminate problems, of 
which there are so many curious and useful appli- 
_Cations, both in pure arithmetic and algebra, as well 
as in the higher geometry.” Diophantes flourished 
about the middle of the third century, A. D. 

The ancients used for numerical computations 
the adacus, a long table or horizontal slab covered 
with sand in which the characters were traced. 
The same name was applied to an instrument used 
by the Romans for alike purpose. It was a frame, 
held vertically, containing, at small intervals, hori- 
zontal wires, on each of which nine beads were 
made to slide freely. On the first wire were counted 
units, on the second tens, on the third hundreds, 
etc. This is used at the present day in primary 
schools. 


From the Christian era to the Arabian supremacy, 
Diophantes was the only arithmetician of great 
note.* The studies of Grecian and other philos- 
ophers in arithmetic were mostly confined to idle 
speculations and superstitious theories concerning 
numbers. Many of these are curious, but very few 
have the slightest utility. 


æ Chronological table of eminent mathematicians, Barlow's Math- 
ematical and Philosophical Dictionary ; London, 1814. 


Notwithstanding the genius of the Greeks, they, 
as well as all the ancients, to the time of the Arabi- 
ans employed the cumbersome method of numerical 
notation by letters: Concerning this, Greenleaf, in 
his Introduction to the National Arithmetic, writes 
as follows: “ Among the ancient nations which 
possessed the art of writing, it was a natural and 
common device to employ letters to denote what 
we express by numeral figures. Accordingly we 
find that with the Hebrews and Greeks the first let- 
ter of their respective alphabets was used for 1, the 
second for 2, and so on to the number 10—the latter, 
however, inserting one new character to denote the 
number 6, and evidently in order that their notation 
might coincide with that of the Hebrews, the sixth 
after of the Hebrew alphabet having no corre- 
sponding one in the Greek. The Romans, as is 
well known, employed the letters of their alphabet 
as numerals.” Their system is explained in every 
work on arithmetic, being still in use for some pur- 
poses. “In the classification of numbers, as well 
as in the mnanner of expressing them, there has 
been a great diversity of practice.” While we adopt 
the decimal scale, and reckon py tens, the aborigines 
of Mexico, according to Humboldt, and some of 
the early nations of Europe, adopted the vzcenary, 
reckoning by twenties ; some of the Indian tribes 
and several of the African tribes use the guinary, 
reckoning by fives; and the Chinese for more than 
4,000 years have used the dzaary, reckoning by ¢zos. 
The adoption of one or another of these scales has 
been so general that they have been regarded as 
natural, and accounted for by referring them toa 
common and natural cause. The reason for using 
the dinary scale probably lay in the use of the two 
hands, which were employed as counters in com- 
puting ; that for employing the guizary, in a similar 
use of the five fingers on either hand; while the 
decimal and vicenary scales have respect, the former 
to the ten fingers on the two hands and the latter 
to the ten fingers combined with the ten toes on the 
naked feet, which were as familiar to the sight of a 
rude, uncivilized people as their fingers. It is an in- 
teresting circumstance, that in the common name of 
our numeral figures, digits (digiti) or fingers, we pre- 
serve a memento of the reason why ten characters 
and our present decimal scale of numeration were 
originally adopted to express all numbers, even of 
the highest order.” 


It is generally considered that the common deci- 
mal system of notation and numeration is superior 
to all others. Leibnitz and DeLagni (1680-1700 
A. D.) advocated the inary scale.* But very many 
claim that the duodectmal has advantages which 
make it superior to every other system. Claudius 
Ptolemy (A. D. 150) claimed great advantages for 
the scale of sixties, called the seragenary.t The 
decimal system has been almost universally adopted 


* The binary scale is that in which only two characters are em- 
ployed, as 1 and ©; by the different combination of which any num- 
ber whatever may be expressed, thus : 


1 denotes t In this scale the figures increase from right 

10 “2 to left only in twofold proportion. Hence, 
II “ 3 CLL G=23-++ 22+-2-++- 12215. Leibnitz and some 
100 ‘© 4=27 French authors have thought this system of 
IOI “ 5 arithmetic is in some respects better adapted 
IIO “ 6 to numerical investigation than the common 
IlI “ 7 . ort decimal scale, But the system is not con- 
1000 “ 8=23 venient to use on account of the number of 
figures necessary to express any ċonsiderable 

number. Thus: IILIRIIILILILINILIII = 1,049,205 requiring 20, 


figures to express it. 


t Such is the scale of degrees, minutes, seconds, etc., used in 
astronomy. . Thus 28° 14’ 18” 19°”, ete., in which 1°==60’, 1’==-60” 
1”=60'", I “wt -z60!V , 


and most mathematicians are at least satisfied 
with it. 7 | 

For the duodecimal: scale two additional charac- 
ters are necessary. Still employing the ten now in 
common use, let us represent our number ten by gq, 
which we will call s#¢e, and our number eleven by », 
which we will call so.. Then the two systems will 
compare as follows: 


Decimal. 


Duodectmal. 
I one = l 
2 two = 2 
3 three = 3 
4 four | = 4 
5 five z= 5 
6 six = 6 
7 seven = 7 
8 eight = 8 
9 nine — 9 
g me = 10 
? sol = Ir 
10 ten = 12 
II eleven = 13 
12 twelve = 14 
13 thirteen = 15 
Etc. 
19 nineteen = 2I 
IF me teen — 22 
I» sol teen = 23 
20 twenty ~ -> 24 
30 thirty = 3Xn= 36 
Etc. (10) 
go mety = gXle= 120 
go mety me = 130 
gv mety sol = 131 
(11) 
vO solty == aXe 132 
vp solty me = Pa 142 
vy solty sol = 1324 11= 143 
100 one hundred =. 12S 144 
goo me hundred = 144X 10= 1440 
yoo sol hundred = 144X1r1= 1584 
1000 one thousand = 23 1728 
gv2g me thousand sol a 
hundred and twen- 534 
24 
ty me=123X 1I == is 
12? X11-412X2 
es | 18898 
toooo ten thousand = 124 
rooooo one hund. thousand = í 125 
g) 
gq3ggrı me . million, eight 126X 10-+ 125X 8-4} 124 
hundred ninety me | __ (g) 
thousand, sol hun- { ~ X9-+-123 X104 12? X 
dred and solty one (») (qm) > 
t14+-12X10+1. 


One great advantage of this system is that its 
scale number, our twelve, has four factors; 2, 3, 4 
and 6; while ten, the basis of the decimal system, 
has but two, viz: 2 and 5. It is thought, and with 
much reason, that this system affords increased 
facility for rapid and extensive calculations. It 
possesses marked advantages otherwise which are 
obvious to a mathematical mind. Í 

We have thus traced the rise and progress of 
arithmetic to the time of the Arabian dominion, 
(A. D. 600-700). All knowledge of the science as 
we now have it has come to us directly from the 
Arabs. Every schoolboy knows that our numer- 
ical figures are Arabic characters. Their knowl- 
edge of it was probably received in part from. the 
Hindoos, who have the honor of the invention, as 
we cannot trace it farther. The latter, however, 
give the honor to Divinity, declaring that theinven- 
tion of nine figures with the device of a place, is 
to be ascribed to the beneficent Creator of the uni- 
verse. Through the Arabians we receive all the 
accumulated knowledge of the Greeks, as well as 
what they learned from the Hindoos. 

Leaving arithmetic for the present, we will, in 
another paper, trace the history of geometry, the next 
great branch of mathematics, 
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ALUMNI REPRESENT ATION AT DARTMOUTH. of popular election. There would be a constant liabil- 
= ity to hasty and perhaps partizan action, to jealousies 


The following extract from an article in the January |4"d feuds, 9 annoying disappointments, to permanent 
number of the Zhe Dartmouth, will give an idea of the and damaging alienations. ° 
relation of the Alumni of Dartmouth College to that| “AS respects the term for which members of the 
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Artificial Ebony is now prepared on a large scale 
by grinding to powder sixty parts of charcoal obtained 
from sea-weeds, and previously treated with dilute sul- 


institution, and also, of the position of the Trustees in Board shall hold office it is obvious that without a|phuric acid. This is to be dried, and mixed with ten 


in reference to coöperation on the part of that Alumni. change of charter no new arrangement could be made 
Evidently there are some fossils among the controlling obligatory. The matter may best be left to the good 
powers at Hanover. ‘The article from which the extract | Sense and voluntary action of individual members. 

is taken is a bold and manly plea for a closer relation of 


parts of liquid glue, five of gutta percha, and two and 
a half of rubber, the two last having been previously 
mixed with coal tar oil, to render them gelatinous. Ten 


“ As to the number of Trustees from the State of|parts of coal tar, five of pulverized sulphur, two of 


‘the Alumni to the management of the college. After; New Hampshire, it is the judgment of the Board that|pulverized alum and five of powdered resin are mixed 


treating of the fact of a want of sympathy between the 
Alumni and the trustees, and the ccuses of the same, the 
writer proceeds : ' 

The College needing aid, and the importance to the 
future success and eminence of the Institution of main- 
taining a filial feeling being recognized as vital, in view 
of the foregoing facts a Committee was appointed by ce “As It respects a change in the College Charter, it 
Alumni, at the Centennial Celebration, “to take mea- does not seem to the Trustees that even if practicable— 
sures to increase the funds of the College, and to con- of which many have doubted—it would, on the whole, 
sider what steps ought to be taken to bring the Alumni; be wise. The Alumni need not be reminded of the 
into a more intimate relation to its management.” | Steat battle for the indefeasibility of this Instrument. 
When we look at the Committee, composed of Chief) We may well hesitate to undo, or seem to undo, what 
Justice Perley, Prof. S. C. Bartlett, Hon. James Barrett, | “45 SO thoroughly and so nobly done. We may well 
Rev. A. H. Quint, Hon. J. W. Patterson, Hon. Amos shrink from putting the College afloat on the troubled 
Tuck, Hon. Charles Reed, Hon. G. W. Burleigh, it and turbid sea of party politics; the beginning of 
clearly combined a strength of legal, literary and busi- legislation might be as the letting out of waters. Capi- 
ness character, of which the Alumni had reason to be|tal is jealous of all change, capital is slow to commit 
proud. ‘They were on the whole a very conservative itself to mass meetings. ‘Ihe Trustees are convinced 
body, and expressed themselves very carefully as well that it would be much easier to raise whatever funds 
as kindly. They submitted a communication to the|"é needed by the College under the present organic 
Trustees, concurring unanimously in the opinion that it|!@W, than under a changed, and as many would think 
is essential to the proposed ends, #, e., to increase the |2" endangered or less trustworthy charter. 

College funds and bring the Alumni into more intimate| “4 Plan ‘has occured to the Trustees, by which 
relation to its management :— most if not all the ultimate ends contemplated by the 

“ That a minority of the Board of Trustees should be Committee may be easily and pleasantly accomplished. 
elected upon the nomination of the Alumni of — years The most important and protracted of our examinations 
graduation, each to hold his place as Trustee for — take place near to the time of the Commencement exer- 
years, being eligible for re-election.” cises. It has been customary to appoint a large Exa- 

“ That it is desirable that the term of office of the| ™iming Committee, who at the close of their work make 
a report tothe Trustees. What the Trustees would now 
propose is that the appointment of this Committee be 
devolved on the Alumni. This Committee would have 


tively requires. And it is their purpose in future elec- 
tions, to select as many as may be, from without the 
State, thus having all possible regard to the national 
character which the College is more and more assum- 


ing. 


other Trustees should by some arrangement to be made 
by the Board, be understood to be for a limited period, 
not exceeding — years.” 

“That it is also desirable that a Committee of the} “ , 3 
Alumni should be appointed from year to year, who tion, to make all desirable observations and inquiries in 
shall examine the accounts of the Treasurer, and make relation to the condition, methods, prospects and wants 


report to the Alumni as to the financial condition of the| Of the Institution. They could not only take the op- 
College. l portunity to make private suggestions to members ot the 


“That it is the opinion of this Committee that the Faculty or Board of Trustees, but they could embody in 


restriction in the charter, by which eight of the Trustees their Report to the Board, whatever they might deem it 
are necessarily residents of New Hampshire, is pre:|P!OP*" aud desirable ss mee A channel of facile and 
judical to the best interests of the College; and they agreeable intercommunication would then be opened.” 

suggest that the inquiry be made by the Trustees, The ‘I'rustees would express, finally, their hearty ap- 


whether the charter may not be modified by the joint proval of the proposal of the Alumni to raise for the 
action of the Trustees and the Legislature, so that said College a fund of two hundred thousand dollars. This 


restrictions may be legally removed.” is the very least surs that would, in any reasonable view, 
Thus it appears that the Alumni asked no perfect| Meet our pressing wauts. Increase of funds is indeed 
right, but simply the liberty of exercising certain privi- a most ies only need. ane Trustees will welcome the 
leges. It was, we are told, generally understood that |CCPe™ation of the Alumni—in whatever appropriate 
if their requests were granted, an effort would be made |™ethods they may be pleased to suggest—in. the good 
to raise a fund of two hundred thousand dollars for the work of giving to this ancient Institution an endowment 
College, at once. | worthy of its origin, its history and the ever expanding 
A reply of the Trustees was adopted July 4th, 1870, nel RET OPENS Rete 
in which after expressing their gratitude at the interest Suen ey os cpus rala ee eee a 
of the Alumni in the welfare of the College and avow- eu AT oi i ance nee or SOME whe 
ing their belief that without the hearty and generous pave meso c ponies ope panna ane very 
cooperation of the Alumni no large success could be any express Tara ue naye peen wise to bave 
looked for, and that with it the Institution can not fail miade some Meana ap peere E ponas ouro regara 
to prosper ; they state their views and conclusions, both to the great associate body of the Alumni, and out 
which condensed, are as follows :— ' of respect to a Committee of such men. . Be this as it 
“The election of any number of Trustees on the may, it is not for us to examine and criticise the reply 
nomination of the Alumni, while it might promise some of : Boara of Trustees; y : 7: ee, De pardoned in 
advantages, would be open, it is thought, to grave ob- Restate AO ACCE pE Some opts conclusions, 
jections. If the nominations were of binding force, it 


would seem to be a virtual violation, of the spirit, at 
least, of the charter. It is doubtful, besides, whether a 
question which requires the most careful consideration 


of personal fitness could be best committed to any form! Esq., of Boston. 


_-—— Among the books recently given to the General- 


Theological Library at Boston, is a fine copy of a Bible 
in the Greek language, Ex Codice Vaticano, in five 
volumes, printed at Rome, the gift of John H. Wright, 


it should ordinarily be no greater than the charter posi-|and added, and the mixture heated to three hundred 


degrees Fahrenheit. When cooled, a substance capa- 
ble of taking a fine polish is obtained, equal to genuine 
ebony wood, and much less expensive. 


Photographed Nerve-Sections.--Dr. Duchenne, 
of Boulogne, has presented to the French Academy of 


Medicine an album containing copies of photographs 
of the appearances presented by sections of the great 
sympathetic nerve, the spinal ganglia, the spinal cord, 
and the medulla oblongata greatly magnified. He fixed 
the photographs on stone by a process he terms photo- 
autography, the details of which, however, he does not 
communicate. It is satisfactory to find him stating that 
the results confirm the substantial accuracy of the 
beautiful drawings made by Dr. Lockhart Clarke on 
the central -part of the nervous system, and especially 
upon the medulla oblongata. In his later experiments Dr. 
Duchenne has adopted Dr. Clarke’s method of prepara- 
tion with chromic acid and carmine. He states that 
certain micrographic details.come out with wonderful 
clearness in the photographs, and that by this means 
some important additions may be made to our know- 
ledge. He has ascertained that in the white substance 
of the medulla oblongata there are nerve tubules from 
thirty-three ten thousandths of a millimeter to three- 
hundredths of a millimeter in diameter.— Nature. 


Phosphorescence of Marine Animals.—?rof. 
Panceri of Naples, has been studying for some time 


past the phosphorescence of marine animals. He has 
examined Noctiluca, Bero, Prrosoma, Pholas, Chæto- 


ample time, during the successive days of the examina- |275» and has lately published a paper on the phosphor- 


escence of Pennatula. He finds in all cases that the 
phosphorescence is due to matter cast off by the ani- 
mal—it is a property of dead separated matter, not of 
the living tissues. In all cases (excepting Noctiluca) 
he also finds that this matter is secreted by glands pos- 
sibly special for this purpose, but more probably the 
phosphorescence is a secondary property of the secre- 
tion. Further the secretion contains epithelial cells in 
a state of fatty degeneration and it is these fatty cells 
and the fat which they give rise to which are phosphor- 
escent. Hence the phosphorescence of marine animals 
is brought under the same category as the phosphor- 
escence of decaying fish and bones. It is due to the 
formation in decomposition of a phosphoric hydrocar- 
bon, or possibly of phosphuretted hydrogen itself. In 
Pennatula, Prof. Panceri has made phosphorescence the 
means of studying a more important physiological ques- 
tion—namely the rate of transmission of an irritation. 
For, when one extremity of a Pennatula is irritated, a 
stream of phosphorescent light runs along the whole 
length of the polyp-colony, indicating thus by its pas- 
sage the rate of the transmission of the irritation. This 
admits of accurate measurement and furnishes data for 
extending Helmholtz’s and Donders’s inquiries to ani- 
mals so widely separated as are the Coelenterata from 
the amimals they have thus far experimented on. Prof. 
Panceri has made use of the spectroscope in studying . 
the light emitted by these animals. 


Photographic Ghosts.—Photographers are ac- 
quainted with three or four different ways in which 


secondary images may appear in photographs. In the 
first place, when a sensitive glass plate has served its 
turn as a negative—as many paper positives as may be 
needed having been taken from it-=the film of col- 
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lodion or other prepared surface is removed from it, 
aud it may then be used for a wholly new photograph. 
But it is found that unless great care be used, some 
faint traces of the former picture still remain, and these 
may appear as a sort of ghostly attendant upon the fig- 
ure forming the second picture. One photographer, in 
endeavoring to utilize an old plate which had fulfilled 
its duty as a negative, could not wholly erase the image, 
wash or rub as he might; there was always a faint 
ghost of the person accompanying any subsequent 
photograph taken on the same plate. Dr. Phipson 
relates that a friend of his received at Brussels a box of 
glass plates, quite new and highly polished, each wrapped 
in a piece of newspaper ; a lady sat for her photograph, 
taken on one of these plates, and both the photographer 
and the lady were astonished to see that her likeness 
was covered with printed characters, easily to be read, 
—the ghost of a political article in fact, In this case 
actinic rays had done their work before the glass was 
exposed to the camera. By another mode of manipula- 
tion, a photographer ,may produce a ghost-like effect at 
pleasure ; a sitter is allowed to remain in tbe focus of 
the camera only half the time necessary to produce a 
complete photograph ; he slips quickly aside, and the 
furniture immediately behind him is then exposed to 
the action of the light; as a conseqyence, a faint or 
imperfectly developed photograph of the man appears, 
transparent or translucent, for the furniture is visible 
apparently through his body or head. With a little tact, 
a really surprising effect may be produced in this way. 
As a third variety, one negative may be placed in con- 
tact'with another, and a partieular kind of light allowed 


to pass through it for a time ; there results a double pic- 
ture on the lower negative.—London Photog. Fournal. 


Wonders of the Microscope. — The revela- 
tions of the microscope are so marvellous and unexpec- 


ted that they seem to place us on the border line of the 
miraculous, so far are they not only beyond what could 
be reached by the naked eye, but even by the widest 
range of imagination. A large field for the gratification 
of inquirers in this department has been recently opened 
by M. Pouchet, an eminent French savant, in a work 
entitled “The Universe ; or, The Infinitely Great and 
the Infinitely Little.” We learn’from him that it is 
possible to enlarge a surface 56,000,000 times. The 
mjcroscope has made astonishing revelations of the 
physiology and habits of animalcules far eluding our un- 
assisted vision, 10,000 of which could be ranged along 
the length of an inch, with organizations as complicated 
as that of man. Of their stomachs twenty are an ordi 
nary allotment for one individual, and these are all coat- 
ed with teeth, so that mastication and digestion consti- 
tute almost one process. Minute as are the blood-cav- 
ties for the circulation of this fluid they are fifty times 
as large and strong, in proportion, as the hearts of the 
horse and the ox. With so liberal a supply of material 
furnished by the irnumerous, sometimes as many as 100, 
constantly working stomachs for the making of blood, 
and its transmission to all parts by such powerful ma- 
chinery, the vitality and vital action of these little be- 
ings must be very great. There are no limits to their 
range of existence, they being found alike in the tropics 
and the polar regions, and a more annoying feature in 
their history, in the blood of man and other animals, 
and in the fibers of our muscles. They swarm in 
myriads in our mouths, fortunate for us if they do not 
go farther, and stop by forming with their skeletons the 
tartar of our teeth. The animalcules are not therefore, 
to be found in infusions only, and M. Pouchet properly 
objects to the name “ infusoria,” and he prefers calling 
them “ microzoa” or “ protozoa.” They belong to seve- 
ral different orders, the individuals of which have little 
in common except extreme minuteness. The more re- 
markable if we look to the practical results of their 
industry are those microzoa, which possess the power 
of extracting silica or lime out of sea water to form 
their skeletans. To find the great work performed by 


real universe. 
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run the engine .continuously, It. is claintgd-that hot 
more than half a galfon of liquid is lost in running a 
twenty horse engine ten hours; and as it costs only 
one dollar per gallon, the expense of running twenty 


this manufacture or elimination, at the extensive chalk 
and much of the siliceous strata of the globe, in, for 
instance, the tripclis of Bohemia and the Isle of France. 
We may regard these vast accumulations, whether made 
on the land or at the depths of the ocean, as but the 
cemeteries of animalcules, millions of whose corpses 
would not have made up a cubic inch. 

Under certain circumstances the organic portions do 
not readily pass away, but form certain soils which con- 
tribute to the nourishment of man. Of these are the 
deposits of mountain meal of Lapland, of Degerner in 
Sweden, of Ebsdorf in the Luxemburg Heath, and of 
Santaflora in Tuscany. Hundreds of wagon loads of 
this mountain meal are_annually consumed in Sweden. 
Minute polypi, or sca anemones, each one of which is 
not larger than a pin’s head, are architects of islands 
and reefs, some of the latter a thousand miles in 
length. The same learned and ingenious exhibitor in- 
troduces to our notice the monads, true atomic bodies, 


of which a drop of water sometimes contains more than 
there are inhabitants on the earth. In the same easy 
and popular manner he places before his readers the 
marvels of the insect world, and the vegetable kingdom, 
the geology and atmosphere of the earth, and the side- 
| —Philadelphia Ledger. 


Remarkable Results from the Bisulphide of 
Carbon Engine *—The Scientific American of Jan. 13 
contains an excellent illustrated description of the new 


combined steam and bisulphide of carbon engine, in- 
vented by Mr. J. H. Ellis, which is now on trial at the 
Atlantic Works in Bostow. It is really a double engine, 
the cylinders being ten inches in diameter and of twenty- 
four inch stroke. One of these engines is run by steam 
in the usual manner, and its exhaust is passed through 
the flues of a vaporizer, on its way from the cylinder to 
the atmosphere. This vaporizer is filled with a mixed 
volatile liquid, consisting principally of the disulphide 
of carbon. ‘The heat of the exhaust steam is sufficient 
to’convert this liquid into vapor very rapidly under a 
pressure of 45 to 50 Ibs. to the inch, and will carry the 
pressure up to 65 Ibs. At this point the temperature 
in the vaporizer becomes equal to that of the exhaust 
steam, and no more heat will be imparted to it. This 
vapor is used in place of steam, to drive the second 
engine under a pressure of 45 to 5o lbs., as tne tem- 
perature in the vaporizer is low enough at this pressure 
to completely condense the exhaust steam and absorb 
its latent heat, producing a larger amount of effective 
power than when used at a higher pressure ; the vapor 
is superheated to the highest point that exhaust steam 
will carry it by passing it through a superheater, sur- 
rounded by exhaust steam in its passage from the vap- 
rizer to the cylinder. 

The performance of this double engine is remarkable. 
Two indicator diagrams are given to show the power 
attained by each separately, by which it appears that 
the mean pressure in the steam engine is 18°6 lbs. 
equivalent to 11°3 horse powers, and inthe vapor engine 
30°5 lbs. equivalent to 18°8 horse powers, In other 
words, the fuel required to produce 100 horse powers 
by the agency of steam, will also produce 166 additional 
horse powers if the exhaust steam be used to drive a 
vapor engine. Hence the total effective result in the 
combined engine is 2°66 times greater than that of the 
best steam engines ; or what is the same thing, the 
same power may be obtained by the expenditure ‘of 
three-cighths of the fuel. - i 

The exhaust vapor is condensed in a coil of inch 
iron-pipe over which a blast of air is thrown by a blower. 
A small jet of water is commingled with this blast by 
means of a perforated pipe that sprinkles a slight shower 
of water into the current of air as it passes over the 
coil ; this water, being evaporated and absorbed by the 
heated air, carries away the latent heat of the vapor 
very rapidly, producing a complete condensation with a 
very small amount of water. The condenséd liquid is 
pumped back into the vaporizer continuously, only thirty- 


the infinitely little we have only to look; as the result of five gallgns of it being used to fill the vaporizer and 
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horse power by this process, would be only fifty cents 
per day. All the exhaust steam is condensed by this 
process, and pure hot water furnished for the steam 
boiler, dispensing with a heater and avoiding all scale 
and sediment in the steam boiler. 

If this combined engine justifies fully all present ex- 
pectations, it must revolutionize the system of steam 
machinery. The charge of wastefulnese hitherto justly 
brought against steam-motors, since they economize 
but one-twentieth of the power existing in the fuel, 
seems likely to be very much weakened in force by this 
new vapor engine, which, giving 2°66 times the power 
from the same weight of fuel, economizes very nearly 
one-seventh of the power which this fuel contains. . 

A somewhat similar engine, using carbon bisulphide 
vapor in place of steam, was used, we understand, for a 
time, some years ago, at the establishment of Merrick 
& Sons, Philadelphia. But we learn that certajn dif- 
ficulties incidental to the employment of so volatile a 
vapor, caused the experiment to be aban doned. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


’26, RoCKWRLL.—At the recent meeting of the Berke: 
shire Co. Bible Society, held in Dr. Todd’s (Yale ’22,) 
church, Julius. Rockwell was re-elected president and 
Dr. Todd one of the executive committee. 


’38 CLARK.—The news of the recent death of Rev. 
Perkins K. Clark, will strike many friends with surprise. 
Although he had been failing for several months yet 
the fact that he had frequently rallied gave hope that 
he might ultimately recover. Mr. Clark was a sative 
of Westfield, Mass., and after graduation served for 
some time as tutor. Afterward he taught a while at 
Savannah, Ga. He completed his theological education. 
at. Andover, -and -was -strecessively ‘pastor’ at ‘Chester 
Factories, Hinsdale, South Deerfield, and Mittineauge. 
In May last he removed to Charlemont, Mass. Bron- 
chial troubles, to which he has long been subject, were | 
aggravated by the labors and exposures of his removal ; 
and to these an always slender constitution at length 
gave way. His son Edward P. Clark (Yale ’7o) has 
been since graduation engaged on the editorial staff of 
the Sprinfield Republican. . 

41, NORTHROP.—B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the 
Connecticut State Board of Education was recently 
registered in Dresden. 

45, Esty.—C. C. Esty, Framingham, Mass., was re 
cently appointed by Governor Chaflin as a member of 
the State Board of Education. a 


’45, HARRINGTON.—George D. Harrington, Washing- 
ton, D. C. is Chief Clerk of the Census Bureau. 


’45, NICKERSON.—S. D. Nickerson, Boston, was in- 


stalled on the 27th of Dec. as Grand Master of'the 
Grand Masonic Lodge of Massachusetts. At the close 
of the ceremonies he gave an elegant banquet to about 
seven hundred guests. 


47, BRown.—We have received the message of Gov. 
B. Gratz Brown, to the adjourned session of the twenty- 
sixth General Assembly of the State of Missouri, Decem- 
ber 6, 1871. It is a pamphlet of thirty pages and con- 
tains suggestions in referrence to the State University 
which we hope to make use of. 


52, CANNING.—Edward W. Canning, who graduated 
at Williams College in 1834, and received the honorary 
degree of A. M. from Yale in 1852, has accepted an ap- 
pointment in the naval office at New York and will at 
once remove to that city. 


"57, POWERS.—Rev. Henry Powers has resigned the 
pastorate ‘of the Elm City Congregational Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. _ 

’59, BEARD.—Rev. Edwin S. Beard preached the 
Thanksgiving Sermon before the united Congregational 
and Baptist Societies at Warren, Me., on the occasion 
of the recent celebration of that day. The sermon has 
been published by request. Its theme was “ The Future 
of Maine,” and it was founded on the 18th, 19, and 2oth 
verses of the XLIX chapter of Isaiah. 


»70, DaNa,—E. S. Dana has an article in the January 
number of the American Fournal of Science and Arts, 
on the Composition of the Labradorite Rocks of Water- 
ville N. H, 
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We should be glad to receive the aaie of every 
collegiate institution in the United States. We have al- 
ready a large list but desire to render it as nearly com- 
plete as possible. All that are received will be duly ac- 
knowledged and information drawn from them which will 
be of value to ail interested in collegiate education. 


In our account of the regulations in reference to the 
John A. Porter Prize, printed last week, by a strange 
blunder, we omitted to say that the essays must be hand- 
ed in within one week after the opening of the third 
academic term. It is worthy of notice in this connec- 
tion that this prize is the first one thrgwn open to the 
whole university ; the first one, in fact, that recognizes 
the university idea at Yale. ‘The amount of the prize, 
not less than the honor connected therewith, would seem 
to stimulate an earnest rivalry, and we shall look with 
interest for the appearance of the first successful essay. 


THE question of establishing a new university is now 


' being agitated among the Methodists of the South-west. 


Considerable discussion has already taken place on both 
sides of the question ; some favoring and some condem- 
ning the proposed project. Some desire a Theological 
Seminary alone for the ‘better education of the ministers 
of that denomination ; while others are for making the 
new institution a “ Continental University.” Some of 
the writers are opposed to thorough training for minis- 
tets, as likely to introduce a spirit of caste; and others 
conceive such training to be highly desirable. Altogeth- 
er the whole subject seems to be in a state of extreme 
uncertainty and vigorous discussion. The only definite 
thing that can be said is that the name Central Univer- 
sity has been proposed for the new institution, and that 
a meeting has been appointed, by those interested, to be 
held at Memphis, January 24th, to see whether anything, 
or what can be done in the premises. ‘The whole pro: 
ject and attendant discussion, as it seems to us, is foolish 
in the extreme. It would be fae better to concentrate 
the effort, the tim, money and brains, necessary to 
found a new educational institution, upon some one of 
the colleges or universities which now exist in that re- 
sion and are far from the ideal universities they might be. 
And their condition is due in no small degree, to the 
desire which seems to be so largely prevalent in the 
South and West to found new colleges and universities. 
In these days of rapid and easy communication it is 
better to have few places of learning and good ones ; 
than to have many and consequently poor ones. 
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Although Japan was somewhat behind China in ad- 
mitting foreigners to her shores, it is not at all certain 
that she will not surpass her in acquiring the civilization 
of the western nations. The recent news from the 
former country in reference to education is exceedingly 
gratifying. The minister of education, we are told is 
attempting a thorough remodeling of the Yeddo College, 
dismissing all the native teachers and reducing the num- 
ber of students from 1100 to about 500, who are to be 
admitted or readmitted as the case may be on examina- 
tion, after the manner of colleges in this country, as to 
their attainments and ability to learn. Still further, 
foreign instructors only, are hereafter to be employed, 
and in short, the design seems to be to render the insti- 
tution, a college or university in the sense in which those 


words are understood in this country and Europe. 
But more than this the desire for instruction in foreign 
Languages and Science is represented as being very 
great, and there are now in different parts of the empire 
no less than nine schools for this purpose which receive 
the sanction and support of the government. 
{less encouraging is the desire for female education, 


A fact no 


which is manifesting itself in various places. One 
school, exclusively for girls, which was opened last Sep- 
tember has now 17 pupils, and a wealthy native merchant 
has offered to erect a school-house to which girls shall 
be admitted as well as boys. 
indication of the disposition of the Japanese to acquire 
our civilization is the recent arrival at, San Francisco of a 
Japanese embassy, accompanied by six princesses, five 
of whom, it is affirmed are to be educated at Vassar 


College, and that too, in accordance with a late edict of 


the Mikado, at the expense of the Japanese government. 


This, with the project recently discussed in Congress of 


admitting Japanese to West Point, and the rumored in- 
flux of Japanese students to our colleges show how 
thoroughly in earnest these people are, and at the same 
time how fully they appreciate the importance of edu- 
cation. 


PRESIDENT MORTON’ S LECTURE. 


The second of the course sl scientific lectures now 
being given in Music Hall under the auspices of the 
Yale Scientific Club, was delivered last Wednesday even- 
ing, by President Henry Morton of Stevens’ Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. The house was better 
filled than on the occasion of the opening lecture, and 
the lecture itself was a most brilliant exposé of its sub- 


ject, “ Light.” 


The Professor opened his iecture by stating, that 
while among the natural forces there was one class, in- 
cluding gravitation, electrical attraction, cohesion, che- 
mical affinity, etc., about whose nature and causes, either 
proximate or remote, we knew absolutely nothing, there 
was another class embracing sound, heat, and light, 
about whose nature and origin we had every reason to 
believe ourselves well informed. ‘These forces were, in 
fact, simply the expression of various kinds, or we might 
even say, rates of vibratory motion among the particles 
of matter, and were thus purely mechanical in their na- 
ture. Any or all of them could be produced by the di- 
rect and simple transformation of the momentum ofa 
moving body, or like form of purely mechanical force, 
into a reciprocating or vibratory movement of the proper 
rate; bearing in mind however, that they can only ex- 
ist as vibratory motions by favor of such of the unknown 
forces as are involved in the property of elasticity or the 
like, and it was his purpose this evening to demon- 
strate this fact experimentally, and to show what were 
the exact relations which these forces bore to each other 
and to the unknown forces first named, which might be 
regarded as the great prime motors of nature, or rather 
as the expressions of that present and active will of the 
Creator, in which the universe, a3 well as man lives, and 
moves, and has its being. 

The speaker then proceeded to show some of the 
ways in which a mere mechanical movement, such as 
that of a falling weight or flying ball could be changed 
into a vibratory motion ; as, for example, with a ball 
and elastic cord, a pendulum, or a vibrating rod, and 
then came the demonstration that from exactly such a 
conversion of motions would come sound, heat, and 
light. 

In the case of sound, he first showed that a succes- 
sion of rapid blows from the teeth of a wheel on a card 


would make the card vibrate, and then by varying the 
rate of these blows he developed such a succession of 
musical notes as enabled him to run the gamut, to play 


a tune, and to imitate the cries of animals. 


He then showed how the action of a violin bow 


resembled the successive blows or catching of the 


toothed wheel, and further tọ illustrate the fact that 


But perhaps the strongest] 


such an action did, in truth, produce vibrations, he em- 
ployed an experiment of singular beauty, which he had 


recently devised. Fle placed a large glass plate in the 


“ vertical lantern,” and covered it with water, then as a 


violin bow was drawn across the edge of the plate, the 


screen was covered by a beautiful pattern of waves com- 


municated by th: plate to the water. These waves 
changed in size with every change in the note which the 
plate emitted. ‘This experiment was loudly applauded. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show that the rela- 

tions of motion and sound were reciprocal. 
An ivory ball was suspended so as to rest against the 
end of a brass rod firmly clamped. Letting the ball fall 
and strike the rod, the latter emitted a shrilf musical 
sound. If, now, the fingers were gently drawn along 
the rod, it was caused to emit the same note, and as long 
as it sounded the ivory ball was driven again and again 
away from it to the height of ten or more inches. ‘This 
experiment also was loudly applauded. 

In the next place, the Professor showed that friction 
of rubbing surfaces was identical in character with the 
action of the toothed wheel and violin bow, and thus, 
like them, must develop vibration ; and he then proceed- 
ed by pressing a block of wood against a brass tube, 
made to rotate, so to heat water poured into it, that a cork 
was driven out with a loud explosion by the steam gene- 


. Į rated. 


With a wheel made to move yet faster { in a larger ap- 
paratus, the more rapid light vibrations were reached, 
and shown in a shower of sparks driven from a bar of 
steel held against it. Thus, it is shown that sound, 
heat, and light are mere méchanical motions. 

But these vibrations may also be developed directly 
by other forces without first becoming sensible as me- 
chanical movements. 

Thus the clash of uniting atoms drawn together by 
chemical affinity, causes in many instances all three 
sort of vibrations, as in the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe. 
The roar of the flame was then noticed, and its heat and 


light illustrated by melting and burning rods of iron and 


steel with dazzling scintillations, which seemed to cover 
the stage with a cataract of sparks. 

The production of light by electricity was illustrated 
by a few blinding flashes from the great induction coil, 
and by the various colors developed in the rarified gas 
contained in some unusually large Geissler tubes. <A 
number of these tubes arranged so as to form the word 
“Yale” in letters four feet high elicited very marked 
tokens of approbation. 

The manner in which wave motions were con- 
veyed from place to place was then illustrated by seve- 
ral very beautiful experiments in the “ vertical lantern,” 
in which waves with their motions of progression and 
reflection were, shown upon the screen. 

As a further explanation of the manner in which the 
light force travels from place to place the lecturer made 
the following illustration. 

“ I lately stood in a conservatory containing a jäigi tank 
or pool of water for aquatic plants. In the centre play- 
ed a little fountain to replenish and refresh the pool. 
Plash by plash, the tiny jet threw its tribute of drops 
into the still water, and rings of waves ran outward from 
this centre of disturbance. Here and there these waves 
encountered the stem of some lotus flower or leaf and 
communicated to it a motion by which it became a new 
centre of vibratory disturbance, while at other points the 
waves striking on the resisting surface of rockwork or 
of rigid leaf were thrown back again in a system of re- 
flected ripples, and the spaces thus protected were left 
in undisturbed repose.” 

At this moment an intense lime light filling the entire 
building with its effulgence was exposed and the speaker 
continued : 

“ Now and here, we have a reproduction of this con- 
dition. This source of light-waves represents the foun- 
tain of the greenhouse pool. From it expanding rings 
of wave-motion are running ever outward and rippling 
through the hall. Here and there these waves encoun- 
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ter resisting surfaces and are thrown back or reflected in| fortnightly or monthly as well as yearly. ‘Phis the com-|be drawn from three. 
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The bearing of this arrangement 


os 


new directions, and behind the columns or like objects | mittee say, they do not regard as'abjectionable, and add ;| upon.the class system as it now exists in American col- 


are spaces of s@/Z water which we call shadows, and if 
one point more were needed to complete the coin Dar ison 
I seem to find it, when looking round me I see no unapt 
representatives of the flowers of the conservatory. ` 
The reflection of light waves was then farther illus- 
trated by the illuminated fountain, in which a jet of 
water is made the path of a beam of light, so that it 
seems to be a stream of /iguid fire pouring from the side 
of a tank and breaking out as a shower of diamond or 
ruby drops from a vase in which the stream is received. 
The effect of light vibrations on the eye was then no- 
ticed and its pecularities illustrated by two series of ex- 
periments, one with disks similar to the zoetrope in pat- 
tern but illuminated with sparks from the coil, and the 
other with Geissler tubes attached to a rotating disk and 
producing beautiful effects as of scintillating electric 
jewelry. With these illustrations the lecture closed. 
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Whose who are conversant with college affairs and 
who take any interest in the progress of the higher edu- 
cation are well aware that Harvard University is at 
present making a bold series of experiments in refer- 
ence to certain of the problems which are now vexing 
the best educational thought of the country. Unlike 
some of the more conservative institutions, and unwill- 
ing to let these problems remain longer without an at- 
tempt at solution, Harvard is bravely seeking for a 
practical solution—which is the only one that can be 
satisfactory—and is vigorously plunging into new modes 
of procedure in education, and testing new theories 
- with a determination and fullness of detail that renders 
her action worthy of the most careful attention. Few 
institutions could afford to try these experiments on such 
a scale as Harvard, and few possess the requisite bold- 
ness, and in view of the traditional conservatism which 
besets institutions of the antiquity and size of Harvard, 
her action is worthy of the more honor. But while all 
cannot test theories with so lavish a hand, all may gather 
lessons from the experiments which are being made. It 
would be a mistake, however, to.suppose that the prob- 
lems are yet entirely solved. Some, perhaps most of 
them, are in process of solution, and the most that we 
can hope to do, at present, is to gather, here’ a sug- 
gestion and there a fact which may serve as a decision 
of some minor point, or as an indication of the final 
solution. | 

The source from which we derive our information in 
reference to the questions, to which we have referred, is 
the recent report of the committees of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College to that body. We may 
premise by saying that the Overseers are a body elec- 
ted by the alumni to serve five years, and who have a 
general oversight of the college, a negative on all ap- 
pointments, and who must approve all the statutes. 
‘his body annually appoint a number of sub-committees 
whose duties are to examine the several departments of 
the college, and report on the same. These reports 
are the document above referred to. There were seven 
of these committees appointed last year, and to each 
was given a definite field. The names which appear 
in them are guarantees of the value of these reports. 
‘rhe whole document is so lengthy and so full of in- 
teresting points that we cannot hope to review them 
all, but must be content to touch upon a few of the 
most important and reserve the remainder for future 
discussion, __ n 

And first in reference to examinations. These in the 
~ minds of the committees deserve careful attention, both 
because they show how far the students have advanced 
and especially, because they seem to be taking the 
place of recitations in determining proficiency and rela- 
tive rank. It is noted that many of the instructors 
do not now mark recitations but decide upon the stu- 
dent’s standing from his examination, which takes place | 


“on the contrary, whatever tends to lessen the subjec- 


approbation.” 
a result of this method that a larger number of the 
students than formerly, reported themselves unprepared | gestions, but our space will not péiait us to dilate 
in recitation, and the examination books showed more 
palpable signs of cramming, which, the committee con- 
sider “a mode of preparation so fraught with wretched 
consequences, both in and out of college, as to require all 
the checks which can be put upon it.” To avoid this 
evil it is recommended that examinations be held with- 
out previous notification, and some sensible arguments 
are advanced in favor of such a course. 
to the bad appearance of examination papers and their 
poor literary character, it is recommended that in mak- 
ing out the mark these things be taken into the account 
and that notice to that effect be given to the students. 
We conclude then, from what has been said upon this 
point, that in reference to determination of standing by 
frequent examinations instead of marking each recita- 


ion once existing to the marking system, calls for frank 
But on the other hand, it is observed as 


In reference 


tion, the experience of Harvard is,-that while it does 


away in a great measure with the subjection to marks 
about which so much has been said ; it introduces an- 
other evil viz, want of preparation for each lesson and 
consequent cramming to pass the examinations. Whether 


the suggestion of the committee in regard to conducting 
examinations without previous warning will do away with 
this evil remains to be seen. 

In reference to the working of the elective system 
the reports give many facts and many hints. In the 
philosophical studies including Moral Philosophy, and 
Civil Polity, Christian Morals, Political Economy, Gen- 
eral and Constitutional History, etc., the favorite study 
with the seniors was Political Economy, and the next 
Modern History and International Law ; while with the 


juniors, Moral Philosophy was most generally selected. 


With regard to Greek and Latin the reports say, ‘‘ The 
statistics of the year show that the number of those 


electing Greek and Latin, diminishes with each year of 


the course.” But although the number grows less each 
year the quality of the study improves. The seniors 
do better than the juniors and the juniors better than 
the sophomores. This is regarded by the committee as 
going “far toward proving the soundness of the elec- 
tive system, especially when extended over several suc- 
cessive years.” The fact that thoSe only, who are earn- 
est in their studies, pursue them through a course of 
years, and at the same time, attain excellence in them 
is regarded as a better state of things than compulsory 
prosecution of studies which are distasteful. 

But it is worthy of notice that later in the report it is 
affirmed that “the elective system depends to a great 
extent upon its not being purely elective, or, in other 
words, upon its being regulated by the counsels of ju- 
dicious teachers and judicious parents. To allow a stu- 
dent at the outset, or any other part of his course, to 
choose his studies, is, in nine cases out of ten, to allow 
him to run the risk of ruining his academic education.” 
This extract puts in good form what every advocate of 
the elective system, however ardent, must know to be 
true, and places perhaps the‘best limit upon entire free- 
dom of choice in reference to studies that can be found. 
With this modification we think it safe to conclude that 
the judgment of Harvard is thus far favorable to the 
elective system. 

There is one other point connected with it which is of 
considerable interest. ‘The elective system at Harvard 
begins with sophomore year although from that time all 
studies are not elective. Some are required in every 
year of the course. But some of the elective studies 
are open alike to all the classes. Thus, if a sophomore 
does not desire to take an elective study offered to his 
class, he may wait a year and take it with the next class 
below ; and, on the other hand, he may, if qualified, 
pursue a study with a higher class. So that the stu- 


upon them. We simply extract one or two. 
ence to English studies, the committee regret that elocu- 
tion has been dropped and recommend that it be re- 
stored. They affirm, that not care enough is taken to 
develop a good English style, and recommend “ that the 
number of themes required from all the students be 
gradually, if not instantly, increased, until every under- 
graduate has none but himself to blame for want of . 
proficiency in English style.” 
psycholygical studies is also recommended. In the 


leges is obvious, and how far it will tend to overthrow 
that system and the accompanying class feeling, is a 
question for whose answer we must still look. 


The reports of the several committeës are full of sug- 


In refer- 


A greater attention to 


matter of acquiring foreign languages it is affirmed that 
the aim in college is to render the student capable of read- 
ing them simply, and for this purpose, American teach- 
ers are regarded better than foreign ones. Satisfaction 
in the improvement which has taken place in the disci- 
pline of the college during the last quarter of a century, 
is expressed, and hazing is condemned, with the recom - 
mendation that the civil law be invoked to suppress it, 
if necessary. In the matter of health, irregular exer- 
cise and sleep, too much tobacco, bad air in rooms, and 
the practices incident to joining societies are cited as 
causes which tend to impair it; but itis affirmed that 
the health of the institution as a whole was never bet- 
ter. Boating is approved but racing is regarded as 
more questionable. Cramming is regarded as a cause 
of serious injury to the health. And finally, the provis- 
ion of honors is hailed “ as one that promises to raise 
the standard and quicken the zeal of every student de- 
siring to improve as well as to distinguish himself in 
college.” 


> LITERARY. 


a a 


We have received the first number of “ Zhe Teacher's 
Record, a quarterly Journal of General Educational In- 
telligence,” published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. It is an eight page sheet, somewhat larger than 
Scribner's Monthly, and contains a good amount of infor- 
mation interesting to the class it aims to reach. 


Hall’s Journal of Health for 1872, will be sent to all 
clergymen and school teachers for $1.00, fifty cents less 
than the regular price. An arrangement has also been 
made by which those who send $4.00. will receive the 
Fournal, and either the Allantic, Galaxy, Harper's Week- 
ly, or Monthly, or Bazar, Every Saturday, Appleton's, 
the Overland, or Frank Leslie's Weekly or Ladies Four- 
nal. 


The Zrade Circular, the Official Organ of the Publish- 
er’s Board of Trade, enters upon its fourth year as a 
weekly subscription paper. Its design will be to serve 
as a means of frequent communication between publish- 
ers and buyers, give announcements of new works to be 
issued, etc., and in general to present each week a sur- 
vey of the field of general publishing and (bookselling. 
The change to a weekly seem to be a very desirable one, 


` Hurd and Houghton have just published a new edi- 
tion, with corrections, of Greene’s “ Historical View of 
the American Revolution.” ‘The work was originally 
issued in 1865, and it will be remembered embodies the 
substance of the lectures delivered by him before’ the 
Lowell Institute in 1863. We notice that the same firm 
have admitted Mr. Horace E. Scudder and Mr. George 
H. Miffiin into partnership with them, to date from Jan- 
nary 1st, 1872. 


The Bowdoin Scientific Review, an excellent fortnightly 
journal of current science, edited by Professors Brackett 
and Goodale of Bowdoin College, is rapidly approaching 


dents in any study may all belong to one class, or may ' the completion of its second volume. We commend it to 
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the notice of our readers, especially to those interested 
in scientific matters, as the best periodical of the kind in 
our country. It contains the cream of foreign literature, 
taking in science something the position of Littell in 
literature, and yet having much valuable original matter. 
The last number contains Faye’s paper on the Theory of 
Comets ; B. W. R&hardson’s paper on the Science and 
Art of Embalming the Dead ; and Prof. Huxley’s lecture 
on Psychoses delivered at the London Institution. The 
Review is furnished for two dollars a year. 


The School Laboratory of Physical Science, a quarterly 
publication, edited by Prof. Hinrichs of Iowa City, has 
completed its first volume. It aims to present the claims 
of experimental physics to a. place in instruction, and 
gives the results of his own teaching, as an argument 
therefor. In an appended notice, he says: 

“The first volume of the School Laboratory does, we 
confidently believe, fulfill the pro:nises made by the Edi- 
tor when issuing the first number. The School Labora- 
tory has been warmly welcomed by the Scientific Press, 
of this country and of Europe. Tt has its regular sub- 
scribers scattered between Oxford and Vienna in the 
east, and Yokohama in the west. 

But the density of the subscriptions on this wide field 
is perfectly nebulous. Unless this density increases to 
three times what it is at present the School Laboratory 
will have to be discontinued at the close of 1872. 


Arabesques.*—Of the many haliday books that 
our columns have not permitted us to notice, there has 
been none more attractive than this. It has been styled 
“ Hours with the Supernatural’’—for it is wholly an im- 
aginative work written in the oriental style on the pat- 
tern of “ Undine” or that most wonderful flash of gen- 
ius, Beckwith’s “ Vathesk,” and that it is worthy of 
admission to that family of literature is sufficient praise. 

The publishers appreciating its worth have sent it 
out on tinted paper with clear type and red line border. 
There are four tales, each illustrated by a classic pro- 
file of its principal character, and under all this choice 
work of mind and matter is wrought a lesson of daily 
life, which the reader is left to puz@le out at-will. No 
careless reader will solve the weird imagery that “ ara- 
besques”’ its truths. 

For the past generation our lighter literature has been 
for a large part either very practical or very trashy ; but 
there now seems to be a strong tendency to combine 
the Beautiful in the imagination with the earnestness of 
the Good and ‘True in real life. On this ground the 
author has entered with great success. Its style is 
terse—no long sentences to weary, or heavy morals to 
explain the lessons. You are Carried along on the high- 
est plain of fancy and only when you have finished and 
reflected, do the lessons of earnest purpose, unflinching 
integrity, filial devotion, and faithfulness to the right 
` come home to you. 

The “ruby ring” of the young knight Walter, does 
not, like Aladdin’s lamp, shine forth to lead to unknown 
wealth and luxury, but to the oppressed and captive ; 
and the rewards of his travels and dangers are the free- 
ing of prisoners, bringing to life the slain, and gathering 
to their homes the scattered loved ones. This done, Mo- 
pari takes from him the ring. As the end is accom- 
plished the ways and means are withdrawn. 

Each one of the stories is independent—yet each is 
equally charming. One cannot find a greater refresh- 
ment than in its pages for either mental labor or nerv- 
ous strain from daily cares. It is a book for enjoyment 
by the refined and scholarly, and not too abstruse to be 
entertaining for the young. 


*4rabesgues. By Mrs. Richard Greenough, author of ‘ Lady 
Tremyss; or Treason at Home.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1372. 


Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness.*—Gail 


“6 [foman's Worth and Worthlessness` 
“A New Atmosphere. ” 


& Brothers. 


—The complement to 
by Gail Hamilton—New York; Harper 
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Hamilton is at home on many of the topics how inter- 
esting a reading public. She has ideas of her own on 
these subjects and evidently prefers them to any she 
might coin from another mint. Always reasonable in 
her speculations, often partial in her views, she is some- 
times radical and reformatory in her theories. The 
views she takes of society are more truthful than flat- 
tering. ‘The evils she sees and exposes are not superfi- 
cial, but radical; too radical to be eliminated by uto- 
pian speculations, or cured by the popular vote, or by 
the specious platform of revolutionary conventions. 

Female Suffrage, she does not regard as the divinely- 
appointed panacea for all the ills to which flesh is heir. 
Much less does she believe that the rabid cry of “ Wo- 
man’s Rights”’ is “the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness ” to usher in the millenium. The so called Rights 
supposed to be withheld from woman, in her estimation, 
are more than counterbalanced by the evils under 
which she voluntarily suffers. , A reform which leaves 
these evils untouched, is more specious than beneficial, 
and, if the so called reform increase or give larger scope 
to these evils, it is a progress detrimental to the best 
interests of society. 


“ Gail” has but little confidence in recent woman's 
rights movements. If she had written her book since the 
latest demonstration of that movement we think she 
would have avowed decided dissent, alike to the creed 
and the measures of the self-constituted leaders in this 
movement. Never had a cause more reason to pray to 
be delivered from its friends, than this same woman’s 
rights or female suffrage movement. With leaders occu- 
pying such a position before the community, that men 
and women of self-respect who favor the reform are un- 
der the necessity of defining their position, lest they be 
classed with those whose sentiments and practices are a 
reproach to the civilization of the Ninteenth Century, the 
reform will make but slow progress in a community un- 
wontably conservative. Fortunately the American peo- 
ple hold the sanctity of their household gods dearer to 
them than the prestige or display of any political rights. 

The lessons which this book teach are practical. The 
author brings to view evils now existing, which remain- 
ing would render null and void any increase of political 
social or educational privileges. She more than inti- 
mates the apprehension that the granting the request of 
radical conventions and organizations for social reform 
would augment rather than diminish these evils. The 
Book contains wholesdme sentiments alike for the advo- 
cate and the opponents of the recently attempted social 
reform. It will well repay a perusal. ‘The style of 
print and binding makes it an appropriate volume for 
the parlor table. 


The Earth.*—Mr. Elisée Reclus, the author of this 
well printed and splendidly illustrated volume, is a 
prominent French savant. . He has spent, as the pub- 
lisher informs us, fifteen year’s in careful study, travel 
and research in the production of this great work, and 


as he combines in a rare degree French lucidity of} 


style with sound learning, he has given us by far the best 
treatise on Physical Geography, now extant in either the 
French or the English languages. In four parts, which 
comprize eighty-six chapters, Mr. Reclus describes and 
elaborately discusses the history and the phenomena of 
the globe. 

The first part treats of the earth as a planet, of its form, 
dimensions and movements, and gives a brief resumé of 
the various theories regarding its formation. The 
author does not unreservedly accept the hypothesis of 
a Place, according to which the earth was at first a 
gaseous globe, which assumed its present form after 
long ages of cooling and contracting. Nor is he less 
cautious in assuming an igneous fluid interior, on the 


# The Earth, a descriptive history of the Phenomena of the Life of 


| the Globe by Elisée Reclus ; translated by B. B. Woodward, M.A. 


Illustrated by two hundred and thirty maps inserted m the text and 
twenty-three page-maps, printed in colors. N. York, Harper & 


Bro’s. 1871. 


thin firm crust of which we live ; but rather accepts the 
views of Lyell and other modern geologists. 

The second part, the “ Zand,” is in many respects the 
most interesting of the volume. We find in it a broad 
statement of those contrasts and analogies between the 
continents, which were first pointed out by Bacon, Forster, 
Ritter and others. The author assumes three couples of 
peninsulas—North and South America ; Europe and Af- 
rica ; Asia and Australia. He chooses America as the 
type, because its line of upheaval forms a tangent to the 
curve of shores, which bound the Pacific Ocean. It is 
composed of two triangles, each pointing its apex towards 
the south, and linked together by a narrow isthmus. 
These two halves of America form two distinct conti- 
nents, and yet they show so great a similarity of struc- 
ture, that they are evidently the counterparts of one 


another. 
In the old world Africa clearly follows the model 


of South America. Both are alike in their triangular 
mass, with coasts slightly indented. Europe resembles 
North America in the great number of its peninsulas 
and indentations. The author infers from the similar- 
ity of the flora and fauna of northern Africa and south- 
ern Europe, that both continents were formerly connect- 
ed by an isthmus in the same way as the two America’s 
are connected at present. He says, the ancients were 
not ignorant that the entrance to the Mediterranean had 
once been closed, since they attributed to Hercules the 
honor of having opened the gate between the two seas. 
But this myth can hardly be adduced in support of the 
hypothesis. It is at best the cosmogonic legend of a 
youthful nation, certainly not a proof, that its inventor 
was an eye-witness of the geological prowess. 

Asia andAustralia constitute the third pair of conti- 
nents, but their form very imperfectly reproduces the 
American type ; and although they are not directly united 
by a continuous isthmus, yet the Sunda Islands like “piles 
of a broken bridge ” stretch across the sea between the 
two continents. As regards Australia, both by its regu- 
lar form and the entire absence of peninsulas, it evi- 
dently reminds us of the two other, parts of the world, 
(South America and Africa,) which push their way far 
into the Southern Ocean. 

The following passage is a good example of Mr. R’s 
graphic style: 

“The principal feature in the relief of the Old World is the 
enormous elevation of the land near the center of Asia, at the in- 
tersection of the lofty chains of the Hindoo Kush, in that region 
of grandeur, to which the name of “the roof of the world” has 
been justly given. This elevated spot, round which radiate the 
Himalaya, the Karakorum, the Kuen-Lun, the Thian Shan, the Soli- 
man Dagh, and other chains of mountains, is, in fact, the point. of 
the earth at which the two continental axes cross one another, one 
tending from the north to the south, the other from the northwest 
to the northeast, parallel to the outline of the Pacific. At this 
meeting point the two terrestrial waves overlap one another, just 
as two billows coming together in the open sea from two different 
points of the horizon. There at the intervention of the axes, 
stands the real apex of the earth, the orographical center of the 
continents ; there, too, we find, was the center of dispersion of the 
Aryan nations. By a remarkable contrast, at the exact antipodes 
of this region of elevated plains and lofty mountains, we find those 
broad tracts of the Pacific, which are most destitute of inlands ; 
and there, too, are probably situated the deepest profundities of 
the ocean.” 

The contrast between South America and Africa, is 


traced thus: 

‘ Several geographers, including Humboldt himself, have thought, 
that Africa and South America had their corresponding coasts set 
in the same direction. But this is not the case; these two divi- 
sions present the same mutual contrast as the two hands of a man. 
There is symmetry, but not equality. In fact the highest plateaus 
and the loftiest mountains in Africa rise at the east side of this 
continent, while the chain of the Andes commands the western 
shores of South America. The most important African rivers— 
the Orange, the Congo, the Niger, and even the Nile—empty their 
waters into the Atlantic, into which are also discharged the im- 
mense rivers of the Columbian continent—the La Plata, the Ama- 
zon, the Orinoco and the Magdalena. In the same way the Sa- 
haran Deserts, which tend towards the Atlantic Ocean, answer to 
the Vanes of Venezuela, and the pampas of the La Plata; the latter 
being likewise inclined toward the same oceanic basin. Finally 


the two isthmuses of Suez and Panama, each at the angle of their 
respective continents, occupy a corresponding though opposite 
position, 
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| It will be seen, that Reclus and Humboldt arrive at | 

different conclusions. Humboldt, in pointing out the 
analogy between the two continents, considered only their 
horizontal forms ; Reclus in showing the contrast took 
notice only of the verticat development. But who will 
decide which is the right view and which the wrong ? 
Questions of this nature will always remain open. 

The chapters on mountains, valleys, and passes are 
replete with interest and with their many graphic descrip- 
tions cannot fail to impress even a superficial reader. 
‘They are illustrated by a lithographic map of the Alps 
and some remarkably well executed topographical 
sketches, cut in wood. Of the Alps the author says, 
that they appear to be a dreadful accumulation of dis- 
order, and only a long course of study or personal sur- 
vey will enable any one to become acquainted with the 
general arrangement of their ridges. It may then be 
seen, that the ensemeble of these mountains is formed 
by separate groups, throwing out branches in every 
direction, like the rays of a star. Whilst the Jura, the 
Appalachians and the mountain systems belonging to 
the same type, are composed of parallel chains, the 
Alps are formed by the juxtaposition of many groups 
with divergent chains radiating from them. The Swiss 
geologist, Desor, takes as the basis of his classifications 
the various nuclei of granite and protogene, which have 
pierced through the more recent rocks, and divide the 
Alps into fifty distinct groups. But this number must 
be considerably reduced, if those, which are linked to 
one another by continuous ridges of great elevation are 
looked upon as forming parts of the same chain. 

The third part of the book treats of the “ Circulation 
of Water,”’—including glaciers and avalanches, springs, 
rivers and lakes. The reader will find nearly all the 
theories, with which geologists have endeavored to ex- 
plain their phenomena; and in addition, many new 
ones, which are original with Mr. Reclus. 
these, however, cannot be adopted without reserve. 
Thus, when the. author ascribes the origin of the two 
forms of river-outlets—estuaries and deltas—to the in- 
fluence of the tides he is hardly borne out by the facts. 
The ebb-tide, it is said, continuously carries out into 
the sea the silt of the river and thus gives its mouth the 
form of agulf-like estuary. But the Inflowing flood neces- 
sarily counter-balances the outflowing ebb, and should 
take back into the river, what the latter has taken out. 
If Mr. Relcus’ explanation were correct, we should 
find, that rivers emptying into seas with strong tides 
had estuaries, and rivers emptying into seas without 
tides, deltas. But the Indus and the Ganges have built 
up enormous deltas, although the tides acting on their 
outlets are very strong. In the La Plata the tides do 
not act because there the crests and valleys of two differ- 
ent flood waves neutralize each other ; yet it has an im- 
mense estuary measuring over 150 miles in width ; 
while the Orinoco with powerful tides has an extensive 
delta. 

The “ Subterranean Forces” occupy the fourth and 
last part of the volume. The author holds, that the 

time, when a satisfactory theory can be given of vol- 
canoes and earthquakes, has not yet arrived. “ If,” 
says he, “.some day, we are to succeed in pointing out 
exactly how volcanoes obey the same laws, which govern 
the exterior of the globe, the first requisite is to observe 
with the greatest care all: the incidents of volcanic ori- 
gin. When all the premonitory signs and all the pro- 
` ducts of eruptions shall have been perfectly ascertained, 
then science will be on the point of penetrating into the 
secrets of the subterranean abysses where these marvel- 
ous convulsions are being prepared.” This absence of 
a general hypothesis,—for which the reader will rather 
thank than blame the author—is amply counter-balanced 
by a very full array of facts and very graphic descrip- 
tions of the great earthquakes and eruptions, which 
have taken place within historic times. 
_ We heartily recommend the book as one that is ac- 
curate‘and scientific, and. at the same time, popular in the 
best sense of the term. It treats of a branch of know- 
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ledge, 


which has thus far been sadly neglected in our] of the Junior Class. It is a pamphlet of fifty pages and f 
country. A knowledge of our earth is by no means aj contains the colle 


ge and class organizations, secret and 


common acquisition even among our better educated | literary societies, etc. x 


classes. And yet next to the branches of a so-called 
common English education, there is none as indispensi- 
ble to persons, who lay any claim to culture as this “ Gene- 
ral Geography.” Without it, history and even the rise 
and development of our own country, must in a mea- 
sure remain incomprehensible. A man may be very 
learned in various fields, and yet without some know- 
ledge of the globe, which we inhabit, he will entertain 
many erroneous views, little better than vulgar supersti- 
tions. | 

Mr. Reclus’ work supplants those older treatises on 
Physical Geography of Hershell, Mrs. Sommerville, 
Ansted and others, which are chiefly remarkable as col- 
lections of dry details. In comprehensive generaliza- 
tions it is equalled,—if not surpassed—by but one per- 
formance in the English language—the first chapter of 
Prof. J. D. Dana's Manual of Geology. But this 
masterly essay of 37 pages pre-supposes a considerable 
amount of geographical information, while Mr. Reclus’ 
“ Earth ” may be read with profit and pleasuré by per- 
sons of ordinary intelligence. 

The translator, B. B. Woodward, has done his task 
well on the whole, though here and there we meet with 
a sentence, which might advantageously have been 
deprived of its French redundancy. Nor has he been 
very careful in the spelling of foreign names. Thus 
“ Kouen-Lun,” instead of Awen-Lun ; “ Herzogovina,” 


instead of Hersegovina; “Thian-Chan,” instead of| granted the present charterin 1791. 


Thian-Shan ; “ Hindoo-Kuch,” instead of Hindoo Kush, 
are not simple misprints. l 

The 24 full-page maps, with the mountains in brown 
and the waters in blue, add very materially to the value 
of the book. These as well as the 230 small sketches 


Some of; have obviously been designed by a skilful topographer. 


The delineation of mountains and other inequalities of 
surface is such as tve do not see in the miserable daubs 
of Colton, Mitchell and Johnson. 
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Hobart College, (Geneva, N. Y.)—The Second 
Term began on Jan. 11th, with the Rev. Dr. Van Rens- 
selaer, who has filled the chair of Christian Ethics dur- 
ing the last year, as President. A better choice could 
hardly have been made, as Dr. Van Rensselaer is not 
only well known elsewhere for his learning and ability 
but, what is much more important, he is intimately ac- 
quainted with the students, the situation, and the wants of 
our college. Moreover, the success which has attended 
his efforts as President of De Veaux College and as 
Professor of the Depattment he has presided over hither- 
to augurs well for the future of both students and col- 
lege. Fifty years have passed away, and during that 
time our College has done great service in imparting 
and at all times maintaining a high standard of scholar- 
ship. Yet, brighter prospects seem to be before us as 
we begin the last half of our first century. 

The prospect of having a boat-house and boats ready 
during the coming spring, for which we have such an ad- 
mirable situation and which we have needed so long, is 
now almost certain, and other means, by which gymnas- 
tic exercises can be indulged in to a greater extent than 
hitherto, will probably be perfected in due time. _ 

Our Senior Professor, Rev. Dr. Metcalf, although he 
still remains at Aiken, S. C., we are pleased to hear is 
improved in health, and there are hopes he may be 


strong enough to be with us at the beginning of next 
term. The Rev. Dr. Rankin, our late President, re- 


turns to his duties as Rector of St. Peter’s Church, in 
this place. Although he is no longer directly connect- 
ed with the college, his interest in her welfare cannot 
be doubted, nor is the college forgetful of the efforts 
which he put forth in her behalf, while President. 
During the last Term, our Annual, the “ Echo of the 
Seneca,” was issued, as is the custom, by the members 
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University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
Penn.)—This institution is now erecting a magnificent 
building at Thirty-sixth:and Locust streets. It is to 
be three stories high besides the basement, with turrets on 
each end. The material is serpentine, trimmed with light 
colored Ohio sandstone, and gives the building an impos- 
ing appearance. : It is designed to have the academical 
department occupy one end of the building and the scien- 
tific the other, and every exertion is being made to fit up 
both departments to the highest pitch of excellence. 
Two hundred thousand dollars have recently been sub- 
scribed in Philadelphia toward finishing and equipping 
the building. It is proposed to adorn the chapel with 
a memorial window in honor of the founder of the col- 
lege of Philadelphia, Dr. Franklin, and for this purpose 
a circular has been issued to the alumni asking for con- 
tributions. The following is a description of the window : 

The window is of Gothic form, twenty-five feet high 
by eleven feet wide having in the arch three compart- 
ments. In the upper one it is proposed to place a copy 
of the portrait of Dr. Franklin, by Martin. As it is de- 
signed also to show the changes which have taken place 
since the first charter was granted in 1755, the coat of 
arms of the Penn family, by whom that charter was gran- 
ted will be placed in one of the lateral compartments, and 
in the other the arms of the State of Pennsylvania, which 
The lower portion 
of the window is divided by mullions into five panels. 
On the center panel will be inscribed the famous line 
of Turgot : Eripuit cælo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis, and 
underneath a civic crown. On the panels on one side 
of the center will be placed pictures of the Old Acad- 
emy in Fourth street; of the Printing Press used by 
Dr. Franklin in London ; and of the first discovery of 
Electricity. On the other side a picture of the present 
University ; of the last improvement in the Printing 
Press ; and of the newest Telegraphic Machine. ` The 
portion of the window not occupied by the paintings, 
will be of the richest stained glass, in which appropri- 
ate emblems will be worked. 


Amherst College,(Amherst, Mass.)—The new de- 
parture from the antiquated educational ideas has at 
last made an impression upon this conservative strong- 
hold, and some of the more recent additions to the 
corps of instructors have brought with them the latest 
results and methods of German training. The depart- 
ment of the Modern Languages receives increased at- 
tention from year to year and, though still far removed 
from a perfect standard, gives a better course than the 
majority of colleges. But it is in the scientific branches 
that the greatest improvement is observed. The study of 
chemistry is commenced at the beginning of sophomore 
year and the students are required to enter the labora- 
tory and each perform the experiments illustrative of 
the science as demonstrated in Barker’s Hand Book. 
The principles of the science are sought after, and 
brought before the attention of all, and mere book 
knowledge is considered of little worth. Under Prof. 
E. P. Harris, an enthusiasm is kindled and the once 
most disliked, has now become the most interesting and 
profitable department in college. 


For many years Amherst has been renowned for her 
Geological and Mineralogical Cabinets while her col- 
lections in other departments are by no means unim- 
portant. Since the death of Pres. Hitchcock, the chair 
of Geology has been vacant and no activity manifested 
to put to a practical and scientific use the treasures of 
her cabinets. But recently a change has been effected 
and the friends of the New Education may well feel 
encouraged to see the energy and perseverance dis- 
played by the new Instructor, Mr. B. K. Emerson, to 
bring up the department to ‘ts formes excellence. 
Mr. Emerson, a graduate of Gottingen, brings to his 
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position the advanced culture of German training and 
like Prof. Harris, is a firm believer that science must be 
In Mineralogy 
the student is given a collection of minerals to examine 
in connection with the description of the book and 
évery two or three weeks an examination is required upon 
This method 


educates the eye as well as the memory and the results 


taught from something besides books. 


cases of minerals seen for the first time. 


are said to be very satisfactory. Zodlogy as far as pos- 


sible is taught in the same manner, and both required 


as preliminary to the study of Geolugy. 

The Seniors have begun to attend a course of leo 
tures, relating to the Fine Arts. Prof. Snell opened the 
"series Monday morning, with a lecture on Architecture. 

Mental Science, Evidences of Christianity, and Litera- 
ture fill out the remainder of the time. The Juniors 
are engaged in Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Taci- 
‘tus, German, Italian and Natural Philosophy. Sopho- 
mores and Freshmen are dosed with the Classics and 
Mathematics ad nauseam. A. 


Columbian University, (Washington, D. C.)— 
We have received the addresses delivered at the inau- 


guration of James C. Welling, LL.D., as president of this 
institution, on Monday evening, November 6, 1871. 
The inaugural address of the incoming president is a 
discussion of “The Fundamental Elements of Intellec- 
tual Education,” and defends the right of the classics, 
not less than general language and literature, mathe- 
matics, the physical sciences, and speculative philoso- 
phy, to be regarded as these fundamental elements. We 
quote the following from the closing part of the address, 
in reference to the advantages of situation which this 
college enjoys: ; 

“Our College, from the mere felicity of its situation 
at this metropolitan center, where society is broad, lib- 
eral, and cultured, has many advantages. The learning 
of the present day, it is important to remark, no longer 
courts the shade of the cloister, but walks abroad along 
the highways of empire. Behold how, but a few weeks 
ago, the hand of Bismark turned from protocols and pa- 
pers of state to indite an autograph letter to a citizen of 
Italy, the Count Trivulzio, begging in behalf of Profes- 
sor Mommsen, the loan of a few old Latin inscriptions 
which the Professor needed to clear up some disputed 
question in the Roman history he is writing, not for Prus- 
sian scholars alone, but for the whole literary world. 
‘There is nothing esoteric in the learning of our day. 
And what advantages are ours, both for gaining and dif- 
tusing the blessings of highest culture! For here at our 
very doors, we have the Smithsonian Institution, perpet- 
ually working, under the guidance of its illustrious Sec- 
retary, on the boundaries of knowledge in all depart- 
ments, thus literally fullfilling the will of its founder and 
exemplifying the highest function of a university, by in- 
creasing and diffusing knowledge among men. And 
here is the National Library of Congress, with its well- 
filled alcoves, open alike to teachers and scholars for 
purposes of literary and scientific research ; and here, for 
the study of Technology, are the accumulated fruits 
of American intentive genius stored in the Patent Office ; 
and here, for the progressive scientific study of Astron- 
omy, is the National Observatory; and here is that no 
less learned than useful school of practical geometers 
connected with the Coast Survey ; and here are the gar- 
dens which, under the keeping of the Agricultural De- 
partment, invite to the study of Botany, not in dry her- 
baria and in dryer tomes, but amid flowery walks through 
which Shenstone would have loved to ramble by the side 
of Linnzus or Hasselquist. And here for the student 
of law are the highest seats of our American Themis, as 
here, for the votaries of the healing art, are the priceless 
treasures of the Medical Museum, without any rival in 
the world among the institutions of its kind ; and here, 
by the munificence of him who stands at the head of the 
governing Board of our College, is the Corcoran Gallery 
of the Fire arts, to keep alive the love of beauty in the 
soul of man.” 


Yale Colleae, (New Haven, Conn.,)—The news at 
Yale this week presents nothing remarkable, but there 
are several matters of interest. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER’S LECTURES 


We are requested to state that the course of lectures on 
the subject of “ Preaching ” by Henry Ward Beecher, 
which will commence on Wednesday, the 24th at 4 P.M., 
are not a formal, but colloquial and purely professional 
course, and that he does not himself desire a large and 
general audience ; therefore the Marquand Chapel has 
been selected, and all the middle seats will be reserved 
for the Theological Students and ministers of the city 
and vicinity. The remaining seats will be open to others 
who are interested to hear Mr. Beecher on this theme. 


YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS. 


On Friday evening, January 26th, Dr. Rimmer of 
Boston, will deliver a lecture in the Art Gallery upon 
the Anatomy of the Human Form. It is hardly neces- 
sary to refer to the distinguished. success of Dr. Rim- 
mer’s lectures, both in Boston and New York,(at which 
latter place he has lectured in the National Academy of 
Design, and at the Cooper Institute, to large‘and deeply 
interested audiences.) His lectures are not strictly tech- 
nical; they have a wide and popular interest. The 
facility and precision with which he draws his illustra- 
tions upon the black-board, is simply marvellous. Not 
only in its direct bearing upon art, but in relation to 
some of the Scientific theories of the day, this lecture 
upon Comparative Anatomy (which it is hoped will be 
extended to a course of six lectures) will be found to be 
of great interest to the college and the public. Tickets 
may be had at the Art Gallery, at Cutler’s and at Skin- 
ner & Sperry’s. 

The second lecture in the course on “ Greek Sculp- 
ture” was delivered in the Art Gallery, last Monday 
evening. A screen had been put up in the north end 
of the South Gallery and upon this were projected by 
means of a stereopticon views of different works of art, 
and simultaneously with the projections, descriptions 
and criticisms were delivered by Professor Eaton. ‘The 
audience nearly filled the gallery and the lecture was 
listened to with the closest attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


Professor Marsh and scientific party from Yale Col- 
lege returned from California on the 14th via Panama. 
The expedition was in all respects successful, and we 
hope in a future number to give some of the scientific 
results. 

The second in the course of Berkeley sermons now 
being given in Trinity Church, was delivered last Sunday 
evening by Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston. ‘The house 
was filled to overflowing, a noticeably large number of 
students being present. A double quartette from the 
college choir occupied the choir gallery and acquitted 
themselves very creditably. The subject of the discourse 
was “ Personal Influence ” and we have rarely heard a 
sermon more lucid or more masterly in its treatment of 
its theme. The next sermon will be delivered Sunday 
evening, January 21st, by Rev. J. H. Rylance, D.D., of 
New York City. 

The Class of ’73, held a class meeting, Wednesday 
last, and selected three of their Zt. editors. The gen- 
tlemen chosen were William Beebe, Warsaw, N. Y. ; W. 
A. Houghton, Holliston, Mass. ; and S. O. Prentice, of 
North Stonington, Conn. Two others are yet to be 
chosen. 


The treasurer of the Boat Club has made a report 
which extends from September 22d, 1871 to January 
14th, 1872, from which we learn that the Saltonstall 
races of last fall were a pecuniary loss to the amount of 
$48,05, and that the receipts from various sources du- 
ing the period covered by the report have exceeded the 
expenditures by $92.79, which amount is now in the 
treasury. 

Notman begins to photograph the seniors soon. He 
has taken the little gallery on the corner of High and 
Elm streets formerly occupied by Prescott and White. 


Notman has made arrangements by which he will furnish 
the albums for the class pictures at cost, and deliver 
the photographs all mounted in these albums without 
extra charge. p 

The University Nine are to exercise in the gymnasium 
during the last six weeks or so, of the present term, 
perparatory to the approaching base ball season. 

There are said to be at present, one hundred and 
twenty students boarding at the “ Commons.” 
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GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL, 


— Prof. John Johnson, of Wesleyan University, at 
Middletown, Ct., has been appointed State chemist. 

— It is rumored that Dr. Daniel Steele intends to 
leave the Vice Presidency of Syracuse University, and 
return to the pastoral wouk. 

It is reported that the celebrated chemist, Liebig, 1s 
about to withdraw from the University of Munich, and 
take up his residence at Heidelberg. 
= =< Miss Haskell, head assistant of the Northampton 
High School in Massachusetts, has received a call to 
Vassar College at a salary of $1,000 a year. 

— Prof. Wm. N. Rice, of Weslevan University, has 
been chosen corresponding secretary of the Middletown 
Scientific Association, for the ensuing year. 

— Prof. Sidney A. Norton, of the Miami Medical 
College, who has been in Europe for a year past has 
returned and resumed his duties in that institution. 

— The rumored intention of Dr. Dashiel, to resign 
the presidency of Dickinson College, to accept the pas- 
torate of a church in Newark, proves to be incorrect. 

— Mr. Goldwin Smith has taken up his residence at 
Toronto, and, in addition to spending six weeks each 
year at Cornell University, intends to edit a new Cana- 
dian magazine. 


— Rev. O. L. Smith, D.D., fias been elected President 
of Emory College, at Oxford, Ga., in place of Luther 
M. Smith, D.D. From the same institution Prof. J. O. 
A- Clark has retired. 

~— Professor Bracchiforte, of Milan, has translated 
portions of the sermons of Robert. Collyer, Dr. Vance 
Smith, and Rev. J. Martineau into Italian, in the inter- 
est of Unitarianism. 

— Professor Henry J. Clark of the Kentucky Univer- 
sity, and a student for several years with Agassiz, has 
accepted the professorship of veterinary science at the 
Amherst Agricultural College. 

— Rev. Dr. Malcolm Douglass of Windsor, Vermont, 
has formally accepted the presidency of Norwich Univer- 
sity at Northfield, Vt., and well begin his duties with the 
beginning of next term on the 25th of Jan.- 

— Mr. R. T. Greiner, the first colored graduate of 
Harvard University, has been appointed Principal of 
the Institute for Colored Youth, in Philadelphia, to suc- 
ceed Prof. Catto, who was assassinated some time since. 

— The class of 1829, at Harvard, is one of the most 
brilliant in college history. Itincludes among its mem- 
bers Oliver Wendell Holmes, Judge Benj. R. Curtis, 
Prof. Benj. Pierce, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Rev. 
W. H. Channing and Hon. Wm. Gray. Rev. James 
Thurston of this class recently died in West Newton, 
Mass. The class celebrated its annual reunion a short 
time since. Out of fifty-eight who graduated thirty- 
three still remain, and of those, twenty-three were pres- 
ent at the reunion. 


— The promoters of the scheme for commemorating the 
life and labors of John Goodsir, late professor of Ana- 
tomy in the University of Edinburg have been com- 
pelled to relinquish the idea of æ fellowship, and adopt 
that of a triennial prize. The amount of money raised, 
£700, is not sufficient for founding a fellowship. The 
competition for the prize is to be open to all graduates — 
of the University of more than three years standing, 
and it is to be given for an essay containing the results 
of original investigations in anatomy, human and com- 
parative, either normal or pathological, or in experimen- 
tal physiology. 

— The first of the Boston lectures on Christianity 
and Scepticism, was delivered on Sunday evening, Jan. 
14, and Monday afternoon, Jan. 15, by Rev. George F. 
Magoun President of Iowa College. The following 
are yet to be delivered: Rev. William F. Warren, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the Boston (Methodist) Theo- 
logical Seminary. Subject—“ The Christian Type of Re- 
ligious Consciousness,” Jan. 21-22 ; Rev. H. D. Kitchel 
D.D., President of Middlebury College, Vt. Sub- 
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ject—“ Christian Doctrine, the Model of Christian Life 
and Character,” Jan. 28-29; Rev. Kinsley Twining, 
-Cambridgeport. Subject—* The Resurrection of Jesus,” 
Feb. 4-5 ; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Professor of Har- 
vard University. Subject—“ The Call of the Apostles,” 
Feb. 11-12; Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D., Professor of 
Sacred Literature, Yale Theological Seminary, Feb. 
18-19; Rev. W. E. Merriman, President of Ripon Col- 
lege, Wisconsin. Subject—“The Limitations of the 
Personal Work of Christ,” Feb. 25-26; Rev. Truman 
M. Post, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. Subject—“ God mani- 
fest in the Flesh,” Mar. 3-4; Rev. James H. Fairchild, 
D.D., President of Oberlin College, Ohio, Subject— 
“The Divine Law as presented ia the Scriptures.” 


COLLEGE. 


— Warren is to photograph the Seniors at Brown 
University and at Dartmouth College. 


— The University crew for next year at Brown, will not 
be selected until after the spring races. 


— The State University of Missouri at Columbia is to 


have a law department. It will be opened next Septem- 
ber. 


— Seven Seniors, eleven Sophomores and four Fresh- 
men of Brown University are engaged in evening school 
teaching this winter. 


— In the State University of Missouri, the Alumni can 
have the library and other rooms for their reunions, 
provided, that dancing forms no part of their entertain- 
ment. 


— By a recent arrangement with the U. S. Coast Sur- 
rey Offices at Washington, observations are to be made 
hereafter at Dartmonth College upon the declination, 
dip and intensity of the magnetic force. 


— The University of Cambridge, England, has chosen 
the following for the subject of its Latin ode at the next 
examination. The poem is not to exceed thirty stanzas : 
Populus Americanus cum Britannus vinculo pacis el amici- 
lia conjunctus. 


— The old Gymnasium at Brown University, which we 
believe was a private affair, having been given up of 
necessity, measures have been taken, with every hope of 
success, which will give the students the advantages of 
muscular training for the year to come. 


— It is expected that Harvard will bave a reading- 
room soon. The authorities have offered to devote Mas- 
sachusetts lower hall to that purpose, the expense of 
running to be paid by the students. The Advocate 
board seems to have had a good share in bringing 
about this favorable state of things, and are now mov- 
ing to raise the necessary funds. ' 


— Darmouth College is to have a number of “ Re- 
jected models” from the Patent Office. These are 
said to be distributed under authority of Congress to 
the different educational institutions of the country. 
Professor Quimby, of Dartmouth, has recently selected 
about seven hundred for that institution, subject to re- 
cal if they are wanted. They cover a large field of in- 
vention and are regarded as valuable as curiosities in 
the museum, not less than as illustrations in the various 
departments of science, and for draughting. The same 
institution is to have specimens of the building stones 
of Washington, from the Smithsonian Institution. 


LITERARY. 


— Grote’s unfinished Aristotle is fo be cdited by Prof. 
Robinson. | 


— The Osgoods are soon to publish Prof. John Fiske’s 
lectures on Positivism. 


— Some hitherto unpublished poems of Shelley are 
to appear in a new London issue of his poems. 


.. — The new Strasbourg Library contains upward of 
two hundred and fifty thousand volumes, all collected 
by voluntary contributions. . 


— The International Publishing House in Brussels 
has purchased three new manuscripts from Victor Hugo 
—two volumes of poetry and a juvenile work. 


— Dr. Bellow’s Memorial Address on the late Mr. H. 
T. Tuckerman, will be published in a few days, by Mr. G. 
Putnam & Sons. It will contain an excellent likeness 
of Mr. Tuckerman. 


— Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, M.A., of the British Mu- 
seum, has ready a volume of considerable interest, en- 
titled “ The Old Songs of the Russian People,” as illus- 
trative of Slavonic mythology and Russian social life. 


— Winckelmann's “ History of Ancient Art,” the 
most valuable text-book on the subject, is to be fully 
brought in English by the translation and publication 
of volume three of the work, by Dr. G. Henry Lodge, 


` of Boston. 


— Doctor Henry M. Dexter, of the Congregationalist, 
is now in England, collecting materials for an exhaus- 
tive history of the founding of the New England Colo- 
nies, with special reference to the religious idea out of 
which the formation of the colonies grew. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, ' 


— Mr. Walter Smith, director of art education in the 
public schools of Boston, is: to deliver a course of six 
lectures at the new hall of the Institute of Technology 
on art education and art applied to industry. The 
second lecture will be delivered Monday, Jan. 22. 


— The late Sir Roderick I. Murchison left £1,000 to 
be invested in the name of the Geological Society in 
England or its trustees, under the title of the * Murchi- 
son Geological Fund,” and the proceeds to be devoted 
to the encouragement and assistance of Geological in- 
vestigation. 

— The Royal Geological Society of England are in- 
tending to take measures to find out whether Dr. Living- 
stone is alive or not. This they hope to do either by 
offering a reward of 100 guineas to any African who will 
bring back a letter in Dr. Livingstone’s hand-writing or 
by sending an expedition to penetrate to the point where 
he is supposed to be. 


— The prize of 50,000 francs, offered April 18, 1866, 
by the Minister of Public Instruction in France for the 
most useful application of the Voltaic Pile has not been 
awarded. The period of competition expired last April, 
but the papers presented were not regarded worthy to 
receive the prize. The period of competition has, there- 
fore been extended for another five years, or to Nov. 29, 
1876. 
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Ruskin’s Manners.—Never shall I forget the first, 
last, and only time I ever saw John Ruskin. His pic- 


ture had hung for many years just over my study-table 
—that sweet, almost angelic face, which in somewhat 
coarser execution, still the same in character, fronts the 
title-page of some of his works. Who that has seen it 
has forgotten it? It is almost a child’s face, and has 
not a little of the charm which invests one of Raphael’s 
Sistine chreubs. But the real Ruskin, how different! I 
think he is the plainest man I ever saw ; at any rate, no 
face has ever impressed me with so much ugliness: 
And as if to intensify nature, his manner of wearing 
his hair and his rudely-fitting dress only emphasized the 
natural want of charms. Ruskin’s face has neither 
fineness of feature nor winning expression. His eye, it 
is true, is large and eloquent, but not enongh so to off- 
set the rest of the face. He read a paper to a few 
friends that evening—not with much eloquence, but with 
a jerky, unatural flinging out of the words, quite unlike 
the flow of a good American reader. But the charm 


was underneath, in the thought itself, which like every - 
thing of Ruskin’s was original, paradoxical, stimulating. 


The paper was afterwards printed, and forms the first 


half of his “ Sesame and Lilies.” He is a good Amer- 
ican-hater, lives in great seclusion on Denmark Hill, 
one of the suburbs of London, is princely in his gener- 
osities, gracious to all young art-students who seek hia 
advice, and, with all his feudal tendencies, incont establ 
one of the noblest spirits of our age. 


A Curiosity of Literature:—One of the most curi- 
ous of literary freaks is mentioned in that very interest 


ing work “The Life of Barham,” author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” Barham conceived the notion of a novel which 
was to be a joint stock production, each part to be the 
work of some person who had lived or been intimately 
acquainted with the life he attempted to describe. Bar- 
ham was to furnish the opening chapters, in which the 
birth and earliest days of the young heir were to be de- 
scribed. His intimate friend, Mr. Hughes, was to de- 
scribe the boy's life at a public school. Barham’s son 
was to carry him through a few terms at Oxford, and 
Lord William Lenox was to undertake his initiation into 
the life of a gaurdsman, an /aditute of Crockford’s gam- 
bling-house, and other scenes of fast and fashionable 
dissipation. However, the scheme, which proved very 
impracticable, fell through. The part of the work sup- 
plied by Mr. Hughes—descriptive of public school life 
—was understood to be the work of his eldest son, “Tom.” 
It was written with remarkable ability, and may be re- 


garded as the germ of his celebrated story, “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” The illustrations to the .pro 
jected story were actually prepared by Leech, then only 
in the premiér jeunesse of his career, but they exhibited 
unmistakable evidence of the taleat destined to make him 
famous. Eventually the fragments were whipped into a 
story which appeared in Bently’s Miscellany under the 
name of “ Stanley Thorn.” 
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SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Abbot, Ezra. The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life; or, A Cata- 


logue of Works Relating to the Nature, Origia, and Destiny of Soul. The 
Titles Classified and Arranged Chronol , with Notes Indexes, of 
Authors and Subjects. 8vo, pp.238. i $2.00 


Abbott, Rev. Edwin A. (M.A.) and F. R. Seeley (M.A.) English Lessons for 
English People. 16mo. pp. 24; 303. (Corrected title). 1.50 
Arthur, Robt. (M.D., D.D.S.) Treatment and Prevention of Decay of the 
Teeth. A Practical and Popular Treatise. With 38 Illust. 16mo. $1.50 
Atwood, D. T, Country and Suburban Houses, Ilust. rama, ppi257 .. $3.50 


Baptist Hymn Book. New Edition. 18mo., pp. 590. Shp. $1.25; roan, $1.50. 
mor. $.240 & $3.25—Cheap Edition. Sq. 18mo., pp. 203. 


e.— Pocket 
Edition. " 24mo., pp. 568. Shp. 75 c. ; roan, $1; mor. $1.75 & $2.40—Pulpit 
Edition. zmo, pp. 595. Shp., $2; roam, $2.25; mor., $3.25 & $4.—Music 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 432. ; $2.25. 


Barrows. Prof. E. P.(D.D.) Sacred Geography and Antiquities. With maps 
and numerous engravings. Large. 12m., pp. 685. $2.00 


Barton's 130 Comic Recitations and Humorous Dialogues. Ed. by Jerome Bzr- 


ton. 16m0., pp. 192. 1.50 
Bible Lore. Chapters on the Rare Manuscripts, Various Translations, and No- 
table Characterstics of the Bible. 16mo., pp. 318. X $1.50 


Bicknell s Village Builder. Supplement Containing 20 Plates showing 18 
Modem and ical Designs for Country and Suburban Residences of 
Moderate Cost, with Elevations, Plans, Sections, and a Variety of Details, all 
Drawn to Scale. Also a full Set of Specifications, with approved Form of 


Contract, and Estimates of Cost. «to. $5.00 
Bremen Lectures, (The). On Fundamental, Living Religious Questions. By 
various Eminent European Divines. Translated from the German by Rev. D. 
Heagle. 12mo. $1.75 


Buchanan, Robert. The Land of Lome; or, A Poet's Adventures in the Scot- 
tish Hebrides, including the Cruise of the “Tem” to the Outer Hebrides. 
12M0, pp. 384. l $2.00 

Butler, Wm. Allen, author of “ Nothing to Wear.” Poents, 16mo. $2.00 


Cues from all Quarters; or, the Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. 16o, 
PP 340 $1.50 
Cutter, Calvin(A.M., M.D.) Second Bock on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. For emies, Grammar Schools, 
and Families. Illust. 12mo. $1.50 
Dale, R. W.(M.A.) The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church. 12mo. $2.00 


Day, Prof. H. N. Logical Praxis. New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield & 
Co. 


$1.00 
DeVere, Prof. Schele. Americanisms. Cr. 8vo, pp. 600. $3.00 
Douglass, Mrs. Amanda A. Lucia: Her Problem. A Novel. samo. $1.50 
Edwards, Mrs. Annie. Ought We to Visit Her. A Novel. 8va $3.75; 


pap. l 1.00 

ly Worship. A Series of Prayers for every Morn and Evening. 
is ome Worship. By One Hundred an Eighty Clergymen of Err ith 
New ed., 8vo, pp. 831. $2.50 
Figuier, Louis. The To-Morrow of Death; or, The Future Life according to 
Science. From the French, by S. R. Crocker. s6m@m $450 
Gray, James Comper. The Biblical Museum. A Collection of Notes, Ex- 


lanatory, Homiletic, and [Hustrative, forming a complete Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures. Vol I. Containing the pels of Matthew Mark. 
12m0, Pp. 400. ° $2.50 
Goodwin, N. W. Greek Moods and Tenses. 12mo. $1.75 


Hand- Books of Society. Diamond Edition. 3 vols. Cont.: Habits of Good 
Society; Art of Conversation; and Art of Writing. $3.00 
Homo vs. Darwin. A Judicial Examination of Statements recently published 
by Mr. Darwin regarding ‘‘ The Descent of Man.” 12mo, pp. 155. $1.00 
Hunt, Mrs. Helen. Bits of Travel. 16mo. $1.50 
Kendrick, Asahel C. Our Poetical Favorites. A Selection from the best Minor 
Poems of the English Language. New and enlarged ed. 12mo, pp. xvi 449. 
$2.v0; gilt, $2.75; mor. - $5.00 
Kerr, Orpheus C. The Walking Doll ; or, the Asters and Dis-asters of Society. 
12M0, PP. 350. ; $1.50 
Lucretius. On the Nature of Things. Translated into English Verse by Chas. 
Fred. Johnson. With Introduction and Notes. 8vo, pp. 311. $2.00 
M.Cook, Rev. Henry C. The Teacher's Commentary. With Maps, Ilustra- 
tions, and a Complete Index. 12mo. 1.25 
McCosh, Rev. Fas. The Intuitions of the Mind. New rev. ed. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
4st. 2 $3 00 
Marryat, Florence (Mrs. Ross Church). The Prey of the Gods. 8vo, pp. 146. 
$1.25; pap. 7§ 
Modern Scepticism. A Course of Lectures Delivered at the Request of the 
Christian Evidence Society, with an Explanatory Paper by the Rt. Rev. C. J. 
Elliott, D.D. 12mo, pp. 544. $2.25 
Monroe, Anna. The Model Sunday-School Speaker. Containing Selections in 
Prose and Verse, of the most Popular Pieces and Dialogues for Sunday-School 
Exhibitions. Illust. 16mo. 


50 c. 
Morgan, James A. Macaronic Poetry. 16mo., pp. 326. $2.75 
Muller, F. Max. “ectures on the Science of Religion, with Papers on Budd- 

hism, and a Translation of the Dhammapada, or path of Virtue. $2.50 
Muloch, Miss. Hannah. 8vo, pp. 100. Pap. soc. 


Nogque, Oro. Historicals for the Yeung Folks. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. 

Chatfield & Co. $1.00 
Porter, Noah (D.D., LL.D.) The Sciences of Nature versus the Science of 
Man. 16mo. $1.00 
Proctor. Edna Dean. A Russian Journal. 16mo, pp. iv, 321. $1.50 
Sedgwick, Life and Letters of Catherine M. Sedgwick. Edited by Mary E. 
Dewey. 13mo, pp. 446. froo 
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books, or if such existed they have not come down to us. 
But we have a mutilated copy of a constitution which, 
though not dated, probably reaches back to nearly the 
foundation of the society, and gives a pretty clear idea 
of what the association was at the start. The preamble 
sets forth the object of the society ; it is “the formation 
of friendship and social intercourse and the advancement 
of literature.” No person was to be admitted as a mem- 
ber, or be made acquainted with its laws and customs 
until he assented to the following promise ; “ You prom- 
ise absolutely, seriously and without reserve in the 
presence of these witnesses that you will never, directly 


THE TWO OLDEST COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 


BY HENRY R. ELLIOT, A.B. 


The recent demise of the Linonian and Brothers in 
Unity Societies of Yale College has supplied the papers 
with a two-line item, but their exit has as yet inspired 
no one to write them a fuller obituary. Like some very 
old people who were prominent in their own bygone day, 
they outlived their fame as well as usefulness and sank 
into the ground unnoticed. 

We doubt not that a large number of venerable grad- 
uates of these two institutions are to-day unconscious of 
their decline and death. To such, the announcement 
will be sad and bewildering news. For in their college 
time, the societies seemed so strongly intrenched in wis- 
dom of design and a century’s popularity and prestige ; 


ceremonies or transactions of the Linonian Society ; 
but that you will at all times, on all occasions and under 
all circumstances keep them an entire and profound se- 
cret from every person who may not be a member of 


dover. 


or indirectly betray, discover or reveal any of the laws, 


and seemed so interwoven with the very fiber of the col- 
lege that no one would have risked a prophecy assigning 
to them a briefer future than the college itself enjoy- 
ed. When less than twenty years ago, the Hon. L. F. S. 
Foster expressed the following sentiment, he spoke sin- 
cerely and received sincere applause: “ The Linonian 
Society,” he said, at the centennial in ’53, “ must still 
live—live for centuries. For who can set bounds to the 
period in which Yale College shall have an existence? 
But so long as this college lives, so long must Linonia 
live with it. As long as this country exists, as long as 
the English language is read and spoken, so long must 
they both live.” The Honorable Senator has experi- 
enced the not uncommon sensation of inscribing “esto per- 
petua” and “Jn Memoriam” onthe same monument. The 
world has not yet outgrown a Puritan college, and the 
English language has thus far survived the interviewer 
and dialect writer, but “gallant, gay Linonia” is dead. 
= A review of the history and nature of these two so- 
- cieties may not be uninteresting at this time, or uncalled 
for. The Linonian Society which is the elder of the 
subjects of this memoir, was founded in 1753 by the 
“renowned” William Wickham. What William Wick- 
ham was “renowned” for is somewhat difficult to find 
out. The best authorities concur in the belief that his 
principal renown consists in his founding the illustrious 
society of Linonia. A generation ago, that single act 
might have been considered glory enough for any one 
man to achieve. Mr. Wickham is represented to have 
been an enthusiastic and influential member of the so- 
ciety, and to have been ornamented with all the honors 
at that time in its gift. This eminence was no doubt 
due to the fact that during the first year of its existence 
the Linonian Society consisted of Mr. William Wickham ; 
“ The headmost horseman rode alone.” 


There can be no question but that a society of one 
possesses several important advantages over those of 
a larger membership. The poet recognized this when 
he sung: | 

“ Solitude sometimes is best society.” 


Its meetings are always full, prompt and harmonious : 
it is the 
“society where none intrudes ;” 

taxes are readily collected, ambition meets no vexatious 
opposition. We have no doubt the contemplation, fif- 
teen years later, of this peculiarity of Linonia gave rise 
to the title “ Brothers in Unity,” with which the later 
and imitative society was christened. Be that as it may, 
the renowned Wickham was of altogether too genial a 
disposition to remain long in a state of social celibacy, 
and at the end of a year added several kindred spirits 
to himself. | ; 

What he and his descendants did for the next fifteen 
years, we have very little knowledge. ‘The society in 
those early times had not acquired the dignity of record 


lishes an observance which still remains, and let us 


joy, and the whole day be spent in a manner suitable 


this society, notwithstanding any attempt which may or 


can be made to entice, persuade or compel you to reveal 


them. - This you faithfully promise.” 

This is hardly the ideal pledge of an “open Socicty” 
and nothing is plainer on an investigation of the early 
records than that the institution was designed and main- 
tained for many years as a strictly secret organization. 
Witness the following minutes under the date of Dec. 11 
1771; “Meantime some Plutonian interlopers lent a 
listening ear, as was afterwards discovered,” (a complaint 
which is again made three weeks after), and the entry 
accompanying the adoption of a badge in 1802, the sig- 
nificance of which was to be considered “the most sol- 
emn secret of the Linonian Society.” | 

The meetings were to be held on Thursday evenings, 
“at some place previously appointed, for the exhibition 
of exercises in disputation, composition and speaking.” 
The offices, offences, penalties and taxes were those 
customary in similar organizations. One article estab- 


hope always may, the same in essence though changed 
in almost every attribute ; to wit, the Annual Jubilee. 
The article provides that “some time in the month of 
April (if convenient) on a day previously appointed, 
all the members of this society shall convene for the 
celebration of the anniversary of its first establishment. 
On this day there shall be exhibited before the society 
such a tragedy, comedy, orations and other perfor- 
mances as shall have been previously appointed and 
prepared for the amusement of the society. The anni- 
versary shall be considered: as a time of Jubilee and 


to the remembrance of so joyful an event as the birth 
of our society.” The constitution also contains some 
amusing directions in regard to the library which will 
be alluded to hereafter. | ` 


As was before remarked, the society has left, and prob- 
ably had no records of its transactions for the first fif- 
teen years of its existence. At any rate, vol. I, as we 
have it, begins with 1768. Possibly the secrets were 
considered of so dreadful a nature, that up to that time 
it was thought inadvisable to commit them to tell-tale 
pen and ink, and so, as is another equally dreadfal and 
mysterious secret — the significance of the letters Delta 
Kappa—were “handed down by tradition only.” The 
first volume of records is evidently incomplete, and when 
intact might possibly have gone back to a junction with 
the diary of the renowned Wickham. Very likely the 
missing part was torn out and stolen by some memora- 
bilia thief. ‘The strongest argument against such, the 
most natural conjecture, is the fact that a part of the 
book is still left. 


But in 1768 the record, as we have it, begins, and a 
very amusing record it is. ‘That was the time of small 
beginnings, an age of simplicity and weakness. Linonia 


was then little more than a boys’ debating club in a 
boarding-school, with not half the “pride, pomp and 
circumstance,” which characterize the “JI. £. T.” of the 


Hopkins Grammar School or the “ Philomathean” of An- 
We find, however, it had already become Honor- 
able, Renowned, Brilliant and I]lustrious—not to say 
Venerable. The earliest entry before us is as follows: 
December 15th, 1768. 

Then the Committee of this Honorable Society met 
to consult what method would be best in order to pro- 
ceed to the best advantage of the members, and (the 
method) being proposed to this Honorable Society it 
‘was very well accepted. The method was as follows. 
The first Wednesday eve in every month there is to be a 
comedy acted. Every other Wednesday eve there is to 
be disputes and other exercises as usdal. 


| “ Test, HILLYER, Scribe.” 

Linonia thus emerges from pre-historic mists as an 
ultra-secret society, with the cultivation of literature, 
oratory and fun as its object, and having a membership 
of 45 distributed, almost equally among the four classes 
then in college. They met by appointment at the rooms 
of the members, class priority having little apparently 
to do in influencing the selection. On any extra occa- 
sion, as the anniversary, they would appoint as the place 
of meeting, the house of some member residing in the 
town or go to the State House—not the Stucco Par- 
thenon which is now such a bankrupt debtor to the 
enchantress, Distance—but its humbler predecessor. 

The record from this time (1768) is pretty full and 
shows a healthy internal and external condition. The 
regular meetings were, as a rule, fully attended, the 
exercises fairly sustained, and the minutes reflect con- 
siderable pride and affection entertained by the mem- 
bers toward their organization. The roll shows great 
increase, at times including the whole of a class. It 
would be of course impossible to give in our present 
space anything like a summary, howsoever brief, of the 
life and adventures of the society to the present time. 
Much less could we do this, and in addition sketch the 
rise and progress of her ancient rival. And there, too, 
is the fair Calliope who must not be slighted. But the 
books are so comical in spots, and an investigator is so < 
frequently turning up such queer things, that he must 
notice before leaving the subject two or three character- 
istic features of the society as it was in the eighteenth 
century. 

One of the strangest customs “as the propounding 
and solution by the members of aard questions in ma- 
thematics and philosophy. Here are a few specimens, 
Mr. Gurley brought in this one: “ To extract the square 
root of }§,” and the solution is duly recorded. Here 
is another: The record reads (under date of February 
27th, 1771) “ question brought in by myself. How are 
the parts of life divided? Answer. Into three; the 
vegitative, the sensitive and the rational. 7Zzs¢, Nathan 
Hale.” Here are two paradoxes. “ Why is the weather 
coldest when the sun Is nearest to us” and “Why doth 
the moon appear to be most enlightened when it is least 
enlightened.” ‘These and their explanations are duly 
“recorded ” on the minutes of 1770. These are but 
specimens and not exaggerated specimens of the “ agrec- 
able questions” which made a regular feature of each 
night’s entertainment. Shades of ‘my classmates! Im- 
agine yourselves if you can, spending the best part of 
Wednesday evening in Linonia Hall or any where else, 
cudgeling your brains in company to unravel such ma- 
thematical and psychological posers ! 

Another most interesting feature of those early times 
was the Annual Jubilee commemorative of the society’s 
birth. This occurred as we have seen in April, “ if 
convenient.” ‘The renowned Wickham is reported to 
have organized himself into the Linonian Society on 
the 12th of September, of thé year 1753. ofblessed 


38 
memory, and so it is singular that the anniversary was 
held at the antipodes of the year. That is probably 
one of the secrets which have as yet escaped Plutonia. 
But, however, it got there, the anniversary was held as 
far back as we have any record in the month of April. 
On the eleventh of that month, 1769, the record: tell us 
“this noble society met in order to celebrate its anni- 
versary as usual ..... and it was celebrated with 
much delight.” The exercises began with two orations, 
' followed by a dialogue spoken by four members, “ and 
the blissful day was closed by two orations.” In 1772, 
the feature of the celebration was the acting of the 
comedy, Beaux’ Stratagem ; the names of Hale and Hill- 


house appearing in the cast. 
The jubilee in the following year was held at the 


“ dwelling-house of Mr. Thomas Atwater,” and was 
apparently of unusual interest. The exercises were 
opened at 1r a. M., by an oration appropriate to the 
occasion, followed by another oration, the usual election 
of officers and “the first part of a lecture on heads.” 
The society then adjourned to the dining-room where 
they “found an elegant entertainment prepared.” After 
dinner, “as soon as matters could be properly adjusted,” 
a new comedy—the West Indian—was represented ; the 
cast embracing fourteen characters in all, nine men and 
(proh pudor!) five women. The minutes say in regard 
to the play: “ Both the scenery and action were on all 
hands allowed to be superior to any thing of the kind 
heretofore exhibited on the like occasion. ‘The whole 
received peculiar beauty from the officers appearing 
dressed in regimentals and the actresses in full and ele- 
gant suits of lady's apparel, The last scene was no 
sooner closed than the company testified their satisfac- 
tion by the clapping of hands.” “ Alas,” we think we 
hear some honorable member of the faculty exclaim, 
“ How probable that Nathan Hale and James Hillhouse 
with other youths as frivolous as themselves were en- 
gaged in the scandalous business of preparing their 
fellows for their more scandalous appearance ; how 
possible that Timothy Dwight sat in an honored and 
conspicuous seat and testified by the clapping of hands, 
his satisfaction at the indecent performance !” 

The play was however, not the only iniquity. The 
Opera in a mild form was present. Between the third 
and fourtn acts a musical dialogue “ was sung by Fenn and 
Johnson in the characters of Damon and Clora, which 
met with deserved applause,” and an encore. Other 
exercises followed, including the repetition of the “ lec- 
ture on heads.” “ Then,” says the record, “after a short 
pause was enlivened by agreeable conversation and a 
cheerful glass, a pathetic valedictory oration was delivered 
- ... and at five o'clock (Pp. M. not A. M. as our society 
men would now take for granted was meant,) the assem- 
bly walked in procession to the college and then dis- 
persed.” Such was “a society bum” a century ago. 

There is time at present to nofice but one thing more 
in the rise of Linonia, the foundation of her library. 
This feature of the society was inaugurated in 1770, and 
was due in large measure to the enthusiasm and early 
wisdom of three illustrious members, Timothy Dwight, 
James Hillhouse and Nathan Hale. Its beginning was 
as insignificant as that of the college Ttself, being com- 
posed at first of such few volumes as could be collected 
by the private donations and efforts of the members. The 
record says under date of July, 1770, when “ this renowned 
society met at Bellamy’s room,” that “in order to ac- 
comodate the members of this socicty with a library, a 
number of useful books were collected .... and for 
the regulation thereof, it was voted that the members of 
the meeting might have liberty to take out books at two 
o’clock in the afternoon ; that no one might keep a book 
longer than a week without returning it, that he who 
came first after the time appointed should have what 
book he wanted.” In November, 1771, the regulations 
were so amended as to allow members to take out books 
at any time, provided they were returned in a week from 
that time. That the collection though small,* was 


* In 1784 the total number of volumes amounted to only 359, 
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guarded with jealous pride, will be sufficiently evident 
from the following extract from the earliest constitution : 
“ Art. 5, Sec. 4: The Librarian shall inspect every book 
returned into the library, and if he find it damaged in 
manner hereafter specified, he shall for such damage in- 
flict the fine thereto annexed : 

For breaking off a cover from a quarto or octavo volume of first 
quality, 2s, od. 

For tearing out a leaf or injuring it, so as to deface the whole 
page, Is. od. 

For a drop of ink or grease, or turning down a leaf, 14d. 

For writing in a book, for every letter, o4d. 

Damages done to the same sized books “of the 
second quality ” were assessed at two-thirds, and those 
done to “third quality ” books, at one-third the above 
amounts. The Librarian is to have five pounds a year 
for his trouble, and “It is irrevocably enacted and or- 
dained by the Linonian society that if any unforeseen 
accident shall ever dissolve this society, the library 
thereof shall be presented to the library of Yale Col- 
lege.” How pathetic is this final provision, so hopeful, and 
yet so modest in respect to its own future ; so affectionate 
and full of an invincible trust in the immortality and 
immortal worth of Yale. May no unforeseen accident 
ever compel a second disposition of the Linonian 
library. 

The rise and progress of Brothers in Unity, and the 
history of the two societies as bodies politic are neces- 
sarily postponed until another time. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


CURRENT THOUGHT UPON THE SUBJECT. 


A meeting was held in Boston, Wednesday, January 
17th, to consider the question of better education for 
women. The meeting was ostensibly a private one, the 
ladies and gentlemen of which it was composed being 
called together by a circular, setting forth; that in view 
of the duties and responsibilities of women, their pre- 
sent education is fragmentary, insufficient, and unsatis- 
factory,; asking suggestions as to the proper instrumen- 
talities for its improvement, and signed by the following 
persons: Mrs. Alexander Agassiz, Mrs. J. Ingersoll 
Bowditch, Mrs. B. F. Brooks, Mrs. Samuel Cabot, jr., 
Mrs. William Claflin, Mrs. William Endicott, Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway, Mrs. John E. Lodge, Mrs. Char- 
les G. Loring, Mrs. F. C. Paine, Mrs. Charles S. Peirce, 
Mrs. J. P. Quincy, Mrs. George R. Russell, Mrs. R. C. 
Waterston, and Mary Anne Wales. These ladies were 
nearly -all present and also quite a number of pro- 
minent educational men. Hon. Samuel Eliot presided, 
and the meeting consisted of speeches and addresses 
from some of the gentlemen present. We regret that 
our space will not permit us to give the speeches in 
fuller detail, but our object is not so much to give a 
report of this meeting as to show the drift of thought 
upon this interesting problem. We therefore clip out 
from the speeches made on this occasion, as printed in 
the Boston Advertiser, such portions as seem most per- 
tinent, and add to them opinions from several other 
sources upon the same topic. 

Dr. Eliot in taking the chair explained that the ladies 
who were interested in this subject, had associated 
themselves together under the name of the Women’s 
Educational Association, that they had already elected 
certain officers, and it was intended to constitute a board 
of directors and form various committees to whom some 
of the questions relating to Woman’s Education may be 
entrusted for consideration and future report. He then 
added : 


Such, so far as I am acquainted with it, is the simple organiza- 
tion, and the simple purpose which has been formed. I nced not 
say that it is a good cause. Its goodness, indeed, will be as gene- 
rally admitted as anything can be in this life of divided opinions. 
Whatever is doubtful about the position of woman, this at least is 
clear, that she is capable of education, and that if she wants a bet- 
ter education, then she ought to have it. It is also a many-sided 
case. It wears no single aspect. It covers no limited field. In- 
deed, I suppose that one of the great difficulties arising at the out- 
set is its many-sidedness. We hardly know where to begin, what 
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to take hold of, into what to inquire, and upon what to act. Itis a 
cause which stands up for the international development of women, 
that they may be brought into closer sympathy with the great intel- 
lects of the race, with the teacher and the scholar, with the follower 
of science and the follower of art, so that more of them may be- 
come what some of them are already—among the intellectual lcad- 
ers of the race themselves. It embraces also the industrial devel- 
opment of women, that they may be trained to a greater degree of 
skill in all the occupations generally recognized as theirs, so that 
they may become at once better housekeepers and better workwo- 
men, better fitted for the duties of home, better fitted also for the 
cares, labors and responsibilities of business or a professional 
career, 


At the conclusion of his remarks, but few of which 
are given above, Dr. Eliot read the following questions 
as indicative of the range of topics which the Associa- 
tion had marked out for itself: 

EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS, 


I. Shall the highest education of women be attempted in men’s 
colleges ? 

2. Shall endowed institutions fur women be separately provi- 
ded? s 

3. Shall there be endowed institutions for the high and equal 
training of both sexes, separate in some departments and united in 
others ? 

4. What changes, if any, are necessary to make the colleges al 
ready existing suitable for women ? i 

§. Are there any departments of the universities to which they 
could now be admitted without impropriety, as the scientific, tech- 
nical and agricultural, and even the schools of law, medicine and 
theology, supposing a suitable preparation for those schools could 
be obtained ? 


INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS, 


1. How far is the State bound to give technical instruction ? 

2. How far can the public school training be made to have an 
industrial bearing ? 

3. Does industrial training promote good morals ? 

4. Which branches ot industry can be most easily and cheaply 
taught and be made immediately remunerative ? 

5- In what departments of industry is skilled labor most needed 
by the community ? 

6. How can it be made possible for the poorest classes to avail 
themselves of the opportunities for industrial training which may be 
offered to them ? 

9. What relation does Kindergarten training bear to industrial 
education ? 


Dr. F. H. Hedge then read quite a lengthy address 
from which we make the following extracts :— 


I wish it were in my power to offer counsel, based on decided 
opinions or fixed convictions, regarding this subject. Iam obliged, 
on the contrary, to confess mysclf quite undecided on many points, 
and some of the most essential points of it. Of one thing only 
I am sure, namely, that women should have the opportunity of the 
very highest education that the best endowed and most amply fur- 
nished institutions can supply,—institutions possessing instructors’ 
as able, as learned, of as high repute in their several departments, 
and an apparatus of means and appliances as complete as any in the 
land. I hold that public provision made for the educution of young 
women should be equal in all respects to that which is made in our 
colleges and universities, for the education of young men. And if 
such provision is not made, nor likely to be made, in the way of in- 
stitutions adapted and intended exclusively for women, I am pre- 
pared to say that, if practicable, the doors of our universities should 
be thrown open to young women as well as to young men. Ire- 
peat my qualifying word, if practicable, and by that I mean unless 
more harm than good is likely to result from such promiscuous 
education of the sexes. The one point on which I insist is that 
women are by natural right entitled to all the advantages of educa- 
cation enjoyed by men. 

But whether young women shall receive the same education thay 
men receive is quite another question. The answer to that ques- 
tion will depend on two things, 1st, the characteristic qualities and 
faculties and natural tendencies of the feminine mind, and 2d. the 
place which woman is called to fill, or is likely in the ordinary 
course of events to fill in the scheme of society. In other words it 
must depend on her intellectual and her practical calling. For in- 
tellectual education has two distinct functions, mental culture and 
preparation for the business of life. Now as to the constitution of 
the feminine mind I firmly believe in native mental differences of 
sex, I believe that the feminine mind in its natural tendencies, 
wants and capacities, is otherwise constituted than the masculine. I 
find sufficient proof of that difference in the action of the feminine 
mind as witnessed in the history of literature. And I cannot admit 
in explanation of that difference a ture gone difference of intellectuar 
training. I cannot admit the pica that if women had been educated 
like men their intellectual manifestation and literary action would 
have been the same. On the contrary I hold that the different train- 
ing of the sexes can oniy be explained by the consciousness, coeva) 
with civilization, of a native differenée of mind, suggesting and de- 
manding diversity of intellectual discipline. To = 2 

Now it scems to mẹ that our theories-of female edugatien should 
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take cognizance of past manifestations of the feminine mind as pre- 
sented to us in the history of literature. I would not exclude the 
severer studies, but neither would I impose them on all alike. I 
would not withhold from women the opportunity and benefit of the 
highest intellectual discipline where in any exceptional case there is 
a genuine demand for. it, a demand proceeding from rare endow- 
ments and native proclivity. But I would not encourage women 
from mistaken ambition or a spirit of rivalry, to which I think girls 
are more subject than boys, to pursue that for which they have no 
special aptitude. On the contrary, I would guard against the in- 
fluence of misleading example and have it understood once for all 
that different endowments require different training, and that studies 
in which some girls excel are not therefore profitable to all. * œ 

The studies to be pursued in the education of women, whereby a 
highest education is intended, may be classed under three heads ; 
those which should be required of all, those which should be left 
optional, but recommended to all, and those requiring a special vo- 
Cation, and for which opportunity should be afforded where 
such aptitude exists. Under the first head I include, next to 
rudiments of reading, writing, dcawing, xeckoning, history, geogra- 
phy, the outlines of astronomy, physiology, the rudiments of anat- 
omy, the history of English literature, one or two modern languages, 
say French and German, studied orally and scriptorially. The 
studies to be recommended are botany, zoology, chemistry geog- 
nosy, ethnology, political science, the history of literatures other 
than English, particularly modern literatures, Latin studied gram- 
matically, and perhaps Italian and Spanish. Under the head of 
studies requiring a special vocation I reckon the science of language, 
Greek and the oriental languages, archzology, psychology, specula- 
tive philosophy, the higher mathematics and their applications to 
physical science. In the class of studies to be recommended I have 
named chemistry and natural history. For both of these studies 
the female mind possesses peculiar aptitudes. The faculty of ob- 
servation is more readily developed in women than in men, and they 
possess in a greater degree the genius of manipulation. * * œ 

As to the question of promiscuous education of the sexes, the 
question, “ Shall the highest education of women be attempted in 
men’s colleges?” I am not, as I said, prepared to speak from the 
fixed couviction which experience only can warrant. I incline to 
the view that our universities should be thrown open to women so 
far as the studies pursued in them are elective ; that women should 
have the privilege of attendance on such courses of lectures as they 
may. choose to hear, that they should be allowed to offer themselves 
fur examination in the studies they have pursued and receive de- 
grees, if the examination has proved them competent, on the same 
terms on which these degrees are awarded to the other sex. They 
should not, however, be admissable to any of the college courses, 
excepting those known as “ university lectures,” to which they have 
already been invited, without formal matriculation based on appro- 
val by examination as rigorous as that required of boys who offer 
themselves as candidates for admission to the college. For the 
sake of both sexes the rigor of requirement should be as great for 
the one as for the other, 

I have spoken of the admission of women on equal terms with 
men to the lecture courses and the degrees. I am not so clear as to 
the expediency of the mingling of the sexes in the recitation room. 
My plan would be this, that the sexes should be educated together 
until the age of 14, that then they should separate in their prepara- 
tion for college, and come together again as grown-up gentlemen 
and ladies in the lecture room. 

Prof. Child, of Cambridge, followed with a brief speech 
from which we extract the following: 


To put girls into college with men the speaker would not recom 
mend at present, and especially if only two or three should apply. 
If it be realiy the case that crowds are besieging the college gates, 
that is quite another thing ; but, so far as his observation went, but 
few women would avail themselves of the opportunity were it offer- 
ed. As Dr. Hedge had said, we ought to be grateful to the few who 
have come to the university lectures, but even these have not been 
willing to pass examinations. There is no doubt that many young 
women would attend literary lectures, but as to undergoing the 
course of discipline which ought to be established in a college, he 
thought there was much donbt about it. At any rate he wanted to 

see the experiment tried. 


Dr. Edward Clark gave some of his opinions as fol- 


lows: 

In regard to the co-education of women he said that a certain 
amount of juxta position is advantageous. Youth of both sexes got 
along well together up to the age of 14, in the school-room and the 
church, but after that comes the time when they cannot be together 
eXcept under a constant and severe discipline. To place boys and 
girls in such a position that they are compelled to be constantly 
thinking of each other is an injurious method. Therefore, the girls 
must be educated separately. He thought that they must be sepa- 
rated exactly as they are in factories and already to some extent in 
the common schools. Furthermore, he remarked upon the neces- 
sity that men and women should be educated differently to suit their 

different vocations. 


The remarks of Andrew D. White, President of Cor- 
nell University, are so practical and so instructive that 


we give them in full. President White said : 
The discussion has drifted in a direction, which has interested 


me, and the interest which it has to me is of a very practical sort, 
for on the second Wednesday of next month the trustees of the col- 
lege with which I am connected are to decide whether or not they 
will accept a gift of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for es- 
tablishing a college for women under the same organization which 
now conducts a college for men. I had supposed that the drift 
of the discussion was to be in regard to industrial education, but as 
I have some thoughts which have not been brought out, and some 
which are based upon theory, I confess that a desire arose in me 
strongly to give a few of them. As the chairman of the committee 
whose report is to contribute Jargely to the decision of the question 
to which I have referred, it has been my duty in the last two months 
to make a special examination in regard to this very matter. I have 
visited every college in the United States of any importance, every 
college or university so-called, where the sexes are educated togeth- 
er. Ihave talked with professors, with the presidents, with the 
students, male and female, with the people in town, of all condi- 
tions. Nor is it a matter which has been confined with me to this 
six weeks or two months ; it is a matter on which I have thought 
for some time. Now to start with, there is experience to go upon, 
Dr. Hedge has argued the matter, and very ably, as he must con- 
fess more from a theoretical point of view. But there is atter all, 
if you did but know it, there is a very large experience back of this 
question. I knew very little about the organization of the educa- 
tion of New England, the academic or high school education. But 
the first fact which met me when I thought of this question was this : 
In the state of New York containing now about four millions of 
people, we have a very wide system of education in our academies 
and high schools for young men and young women. From time 
immemorial young men and young women of a marriageable age 
have been educated together in those schools, and I have yet to 
hear of the first case of scandal that has arisen in one of these in- 
stitutions.’ More than that, I have never seen a young woman edu- 
cated in one of those institutions whd did not seem to me to be ra- 
ther the better for that education. Professor Child expressed my 
own feelings exactly when he spoke of the ineffable inutillity of the 
so-called finishing education of woman ; but I think that that edu- 
cation poor as ‘it has been in many respects, in the high school and 
academies where young men and young women have been educated 
freely together has proved that it is not so difficult a question as 
has been supposed. Again I look back to my own college life, in 
the second in importance of your New England colleges. I remem- 
ber that in New Haven we had in four of the more important lec- 
ture-rooms a large number of young woman, and so far as I could 
see the only influence of the introduction of those young woman 
was to make the place a little more decent. There was a little less 
noise and rowdyism in those lecture-rooms than in the ones where 
young woman were not. But I have not confined myself to those 
observations. I have the benefit of a large correspondence begun 
several years since at the University of Michigan, and which in 
part led to the co-education of both sexes at that institution, and 
while I have a large collection of letters from educators which de- 
clare their doubts of young men and young woman together, I find 
that when they are brought down to the point as to the education 
of the sexes in the high schools or colleges, the rooms where they 
are so educated are rather more decent, and far more pleasant. In 
not one letter do I recollect anything that makes against this posi- 
tion. There were plentiful statements of theory against co-édu- 
cation. And I am not an advocate of having young men and young 
woman always educated together. I am delighted to have anybody 
found a Vassar College, I was heartily glad to have this offer made 
to us, and I shall do what I can to promote its acceptance. I be- 
lieve [ am not a bigot in this matter, but 1 most thoroughly believe 
that the education of the sexes together is well worth trying, and I 
will briefly tell you some of the reasons. In the first place, I visited 
Oberlin College, which has perhaps been as much laughed at as 
any college in this land. It has all sorts of vagaries. It first dared 
to do that most frightful thing—to educate black men and white 
men together, It dared to educate men and woman together. I 
went and saw them together, and I never saw any bodyconduct it- 
self better than that body of students, numbering two or three hun- 
dred of young men and young women, in their large dining-hall ; and 
those who know anything about education know that that is a re- 
markably good test of the civilization that obtains among them. 
Then in the class-room as to ability. Dr. Clark has said that he 
would have a woman do anything that she could do. Now the clean- 
est and the clearest and the best reading of Tacitus that I heard at 
Oberlin College was from a woman, and any person who can read 
Tacitus well shows pretty good evidence of a strong, clear mind. 
Again, at the University of Michigan there is a different system, 
there being no dormitory. There the professor of civil engineering, 
Professor Wood, told me that for several years he had been in the 
habit of offering a prize for problems in the higher mathematics. 
For several years they had not been solved, but this year it had 
been solved and solved by a woman, and the testimony generally 
was that the women stood as well as the men. Professor Winchell, 
who has charge of the botany, showed me a careful schedule which 
he had prepared to show which stood the highest, and in his de- 
partment the young women excelled. . At Antioch College in a 
German class, I saw excellent work done by a woman. I saw ex. 
cellent work done in other directions in the colleges. I have already 
named.. At the Industrial University of the State of Illinois the 
same ‘thing was shown, the women holding their own remarkably 
well, At the University of Wisconsin there is the same testimony 


At the so-called Northwestern University at Evanston, Illinois, 
near Chicago, and also at the Iowa University, which I did not 
visit, there is the same testimony. Now I won’t claim that the women 
showed greater power than the young men. Mr. White said that 
the gentleman who went with him, and who proposed to make the 
gift, came back believing that women excelled men in their powers 
of acquirement, but he did not lose sight ot the fact that the young 
woman were singled out, while the young men were taken as they 
run. He adinitted that the young women were apt to devote them- 
selves so earnestly to study as to injure their health, thus confirm- 
ing the judgment of Goldwin Smith that competitive prizes were 
dangerous where young men and young women were together. 
President Angel! of the Michigan University, who was prepared to 
think unfavorably of the system at the start, had begun to like it. 
The young men and young women did not walk together, and the 
young men were more attentive to the young women of the place 
than to their fellow-students. In regard to the studies to be taught 
to young women he favored Latin, intellectual arithmetic and bo- 
tany, and thought that if Plutarch’s Lives could be read afterwards 
the women of the land would be far better fitted for their life-work, 
(Applause. ] 

The meeting was concluded after a few remarks from 
Dr. Ellis, Superintendent Philbrick and Rev. R. C. 
Waterson. To these expressions of opinion we add 
two or three more culled from several sources. In the 
last message of Governor Washburn of Massachusetts. 


we find the following : 

None of us can be unmindful of the growing desire among the 
woman of the State for greater and improved educational privileges. 
After what has already been said on the general subject of educa- 
tion, I hardly need add that their demand for enlarged opportuni- 
ty has my sympathy. I am not able to see why the intellect of one 
sex is more entitled than that of the other to culture and strength- 
ening. I do not insist that the course of instruction for young wo- 
men should be like that laid down by our best colleges for young 
men, but it ought not im any respect to be inferior, and the facilities 
for study offered to the first-named ought to be as good as those 
enjoyed by the last-named. 

In a recent lecture in Boston, Rev. Dr. Miner, presi- 


dent of Tufts College, is reported as saying: 

Both men and women, young girls as well as boys have a right 
to all the education they can get. But what right have young men 
to march up to the doors of Vassar College and demand admittance ? 
And yet they have just as much right as women have to demand 
that the doors of colleges established exclusively for young men 
shall be opened to them. Dr. Miner does not see any reason why 
yung men and young woman shall not be educated side by side as 
far as the institutions now established carry them. But soon there is a 
place where their paths should diverge, where woman shall reagive 
some education appropriate to the place which most woman are 
called upon to fill—that of the head of a household. 


Protessor Henry M. Tyler of Knox College at Gales- 
burg, Ill., writes to the Congreyationalist in reference to 
the practical working of the effort to give women better 


educational advantages : 

The two sexes are trained together in a large portion of the West- 
ern colleges, and it is a rare thing to hear it suggested that the la- 
dies are an inconvenience or a hindrance to the classes in 
which they recite. The plan of education seems to grow in favor 
rather than to become unpopular. At Knox College this question 
has received particular attention, and peculiarly favorable oppor- | 
tunity has been given for testing it by actual experiment. The Col- 
lege and Ladies Seminary are organized as distinct institutions un- 
der one body of trustees. For a time the classes were kept almost 
entirely separate, but lately the two sexes, when studying the same 
branches, have generally had but one recitation, as experience has 
seemed to do away with the supposed objection to this plan. In 
the philosophical studies which come at the close of the course in 
both institutions, it is the custom of the two senior classes to meet 
together throughout the year. They are found to deal with the 
subject under dicussion by somewhat different methods, but each 
gives light to the other, and no complaint is heard that either is a 
hindrance. eo å o os 

One fact in this connection is worthy of mention. The colleges 
all seem to report that the ladies are among the very best scholars 
in their classes * * œ 

The moral influence of co-education is greatly feared, but it is 
feared least by those who have seen its workings. The experiment 
has been tried in hundreds of Western institutions, and those who 
have watched the results seem to be free from fear of serious ill-eflects. 
Moreover those ladies whose influence would be undesșirable are 
the class least likely to seek the discipline of college life. The 
hard work and continued effort demanded will prove a most advan- 
tageous protective, ifnot a prohibitory, tariff against these mischiev- 
ous importations., 

The following additional testimony upon this point is 
from Dr. A. S. Welch, president of the State Agricultu- 


ral College at Ames, Iowa: 

There has been no objection to the admission of ladies. We 
have about fifty; they occupy one wing of the building. I have been 
asked if they gave trouble in their intercourse with young men ? 
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Yes, they do a little occasionally, and but a little. With us, as to 
intellectual capacity, the sexes appear to be about equal. The 
difficulties we have with them are far less than with young men 
alone. Our best chemist, working in the analytical laboratory, is a 
girl of seventeen. 


THE COPLEY MEDALIST OF 1870. 


The following, in reference to the recipient of the 
Copley Medal—the highest honor of the Royal Soci- 
ety—for 1870 is copied from Nature: 


Thirty years ago Electro-magnetism was looked to as 
a motive power which might possibly compete with 
steam. In centres of industry, such as Manchester, 
attempts to investigate and apply this power were num- 
erous, as shown by the scientific literature of the time. 
Among others Mr. James Prescot Joule, a resident of 
Manchester, took up the subject, and in a series of 
papers published in Sturgeon’s “ Annals of Electricity ” 
between 1839 and 1841, described various attempts at 
the construction and perfection of electro-magnetic 
engines. The spirit in which Mr. Joule pursued these 
inquiries is revealed in the following extract: “I am 
particularly anxious,” he says, “to communicate any 
new arrangement, in order, if possible, to forestall the 
monopolising designs of those who seem to regard this 
most interesting subject merely in the light of pecuniary 
speculation.” He was naturally led to investigate the 
laws of electro-magnetic attractions, and in 1840 he 
announced the important principle that the attractive 
force exerted by two electro-magnets, or by any electro- 
magnet and a mass of annealed iron, is directly pro- 
portional to the square of the strength of the magnetis- 
ing current ; while the attraction exerted between an 
electro-magnet and the pole of a permanent steel mag- 
net varies simply as the strength of the current. These 
investigations were conducted independently of, though 
a little subsequently to, the celebrated inquiries of 
Henry, Jacobi, and Lenz and Jacobi on the same 


subject. 
On the 17th of December, 1840, Mr. Joule communi- 


cated to the Royal Society a paper on the production 
of beat by Voltaic electricity ; in which he announced 
the law that the calorific effects of equal quantities of 
transmitted electricity are proportional to the resistance 
overcome by the current, whatever may be the length, 
thickness, shape, or character of the metal which closes 
the circuit ; and also proportional to the square of the 
quantity of transmitted electricty. This is a law of 
primary importance. In another paper, presented to 
but declined by the Royal Society, he confirmed this 
law by new experiments and materially extended it. He 
also extended experiments.on the heat consequent on the 
passage of Voltaic electricity through electrolytes, and 
found in all cases that the heat evolved by the proper 
action of any Voltaic current is proportional to the 
square of the intensity of that current multiplied by 
the resistance to conduction which it experiences. From 
this law. he deduced a number of conclusions of the 
highest importance to electro-chemistry. 

It was during these inquiries, which are marked 
throughout by rare sagacity and originality, that the 
great idea of establishing quantitative relations be- 
tween Mechanical Energy and Heat arose and assumed 
definite form in his mind. In 1843 Mr. Joule read 
before the meeting of the British Association at Cork a 
paper “ On the Calorific Effects of Magneto-Electricity 
and on the Mechanical Value of Heat.” Even at the 
present day this memoir is tough reading, and at the 
time it was written it must have appeared hopelessly 
entangled. This I should think was the reason why 
Prof. Faraday advised Mr. Joule not to submit the 
paper to the Royal Society. But its drift and results 
are summed up in these memorable words by its author, 
written some time subsequently: “In that paper it was 
demonstrated experimently that the mechanical power 
exerted in turning a magneto-electric machine is con- 
verted into the heat evolved by the passage of the cur- 
rents of induction through its coils, and on the other 


hand, that the motive power of the electro-magnetic 
engine is obtained at the expense of the heat due to the 
chemical reaction of the battery by which itis worked.”* 


| 


which his experiments aimed at establishing, Mr. Joule 
did not rest content with results: presenting such discre- 
pancies as those above referred to. He resorted in 


It is needless to dwell upon the weight and importance 1844 to entirely new methods, and made elaborate ex- 


of this statement. 
Considering the imperfections incidental to a first 
determination, it is not surprising that the “ mechanical 


values of heat,” deduced from the different series of 


experiments published in 1843, varied somewhat widely 
from each other. The lowest limit was 587, and the 
highest 1,026 foot-pounds for 1° F. of temperature. 

Qne noteworthy result of his inquiries, which was 
pointed out at the time by Mr. Joule, had reference to 
the exceedingly small fraction of the heat which is 
actually converted into useful effect in the steam-engine. 
The thoughts of the clebrated Julius Robert Mayer, who 
was then engaged in Germany upon the same question, 
had moved independently in the same groove ; but to 
his labors due reference will doubtless be made on a 
future occasion. In the memoir now referred to, Mr. 
Joule also announced that he had proved heat to be 
evolved during the passage of water through narrow 
tubes ; and he deduced from these experiments an equi- 
valent of 770 foot-pounds, a figure remarkably near to 
the one now accepted. A detached statement regard- 
ing the origin and convertibility of animal heat strik- 
ingly illustrates the penetration of Mr. Joule and his 
mastery of principles at the period now referred to. A 
friend had mentioned to him Haller’s hypothesis, that 
animal heat might arise from the friction of the blood 
in the veins and arteries. “It is unquestionable,” 
writes Mr. Joule, “that heat is produced by friction, but 
it must be understood that the mechanical force ex- 
pended in the friction is a part of the force of affinity 
which causes the venous blood to unite with oxygen, so 
that the whole heat of the system must still be referred 
to the chemical changes. But if the animal were en- 
gaged in turning a piece of machinery, or in ascending 
a mountain, I apprehend that in proportion to the mus- 
cular effort put forth for the purpose, a diminution of 
the heat evolved in the system by a giv2n chemical 
action would be experienced.” The italics in this me- 
morable passage, written it is to be remembered in 1843, 
are Mr. Joule’s own. 

The concluding paragraph of this British Association 
paper equally illustrates his insight and precision re- 
garding the nature of chemical and latent heat. “I 
had,” he writes, “ endeavored to prove that when two 
atoms combine together, the heat evolved is exactly 
that which would have been evolved by the electri- 
cal current due to the chemical action taking place, and 
is therefore proportional to the intensity of the chemical 
force causing the atoms to combine. I now venture to 
state more explicitly, that it is not precisely the attrac- 
tion of affinity, but rather the mechanical force expend- 
ed by the atoms is falling towards one another, which 
determines the intensity of the current, and, consequetly 
the quantity of heat evolved ; so that we have a simple |; 
hypothesis by which we may api why heat is evolved 
so freely in the combination of gases, and by which 
indeed we may account ‘ latent keat’ as a mechanical 
power perpared for action as a watch-spring is when 
wound up. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
8 lbs. of oxygen and 1 Ib. of hydrogen were presented to 
one another in the gaseous state, and then exploded ; the 
heat evolved would be about 1° F. in 60,000 lbs. of water, 
indicating a mechanical force expended in the combina- 
tion equal to a weight of about 50,000,000 Ibs. raised 
to the height of one foot. Now if the oxygen and 
hydrogen could be presented to each other in a liquid 
state, the heat of combination would be less than before, 
because the atoms in combining would fall through less 
space.” No words of mine are needed to point out the 
commanding grasp of molecular physics, in their re- 
lation to the mechanical theory of heat, implied by this 


statement. 
Perfectly assured of the importance of the principle 


*Phil, Mag. May, 1845. 


periments on the thermal changes produced in air dur- 
ing its expansion: firstly, against 4 pressure, and there- 
fore performing work ; secondly, against no pressure, and 
therefore performing no work. He thus established anew 
the relation between the heat consumed and the work 
done. From five different series of experiments he 
deduced five different mechanical equivalents ; the 
agreement between them betng far greater than that 
attained in his first experiments. ‘The mean of them 
was 802 foot-pounds. From experiments with water 
agitated by a paddle-wheel, he deduced, in 1845, an 
equivalent of 890 foot-pounds. In 1847 he again 
operated upon water and sperm-oil, agitated them by 
a paddle-wheel, determined their elevation of tempera- 
ture, and the mechanical power which produced it. 
From the one he derived an equivalent of 781°5 foot- 
pounds ; from the other an equivalent of 782°1 foot- 
pounds. The mean of these two very close determina- 
tions is 781°8 foot-pounds. 

At this time the labors of the previous ten years had 
made Mr. Joule completely master of the conditions 
essential to accuracy and success. Bringing his ripened 
experience to bear upon the subject, he executed in 
1849 a series of 40 experiments on the friction of water, 
50 experiments on the friction of mercury, and 20 ex- 
periments on the friction of plates of cast-iron. He 
deduced from these experiments our present mechanical 
equivalent of heat, justly recognised all over the world 
as “ Joule’s equivalent.” 

There are labors so great and so pregnant in conse- 
quences, that they are most highly praised when they 
are most simply stated. Such are the labors of Mr. 
Joule. ‘They constitute the experimental foundation of 
a principle of incalculable moment,.not only to the 
practice, but still more to the philosophy of Science. 
Since the days of Newton, nothing more important than 
the theory of which Mr. Joule is the experimental de- 
monstrator has been enunciated. 


I have omitted all reference to the numerous minor 
papers with which Mr. Joule has enriched scientific 
literature. Nor have I alluded to the important investi- 
gations which he has conducted jointly with Sir William 
Thompson. But sufficient, I think, has been here said 
to show that, in conferring upon Mr. Joule the highest 
honor of the Royal Society, the Council paid to genuis 
not only a well-won tribute, but one which had been 
fairly earned twenty years previously. 

Comparing this brief history with that of the Copley 
Medalist of 1871, the differentiating influence of “ en- 
vironment ” on two minds of similar natural cast and 
endowment comes up in an instructive manner. With- 
drawn from mechanical appliance, Mayer fell back upon 
reflection, selecting with marvellous sagacity from exist- 
ing physical data the single result on which could be 
founded a calculation of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. In the midst of mechanical appliances, Joule 
resorted to experiment, and laid the broad and firm 
foundation which has secured for the mechanical theory 
the acceptance it now enjoys. A great portion of 
Joule’s time was occupied in actual manipulation ; freed 
from this, Mayer had time to follow theory into its most 
abstruse and and impressive applications. With their 
places reversed, however, Joule might have become 
Mayer, and Mayer might have become Joule. ° 

JOHN TYNDALL. 


— The four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Copernicus is to be celebrated at Posen, Prussia, on 
the roth of February, 1873, and great preparations are 
already being made for the occasion. The “ Society of 
the Friends of Learning” in that city, have decided to- 
offer a prize for the best life of Copernicus, comprising’ 
the results of the latent investigations on the subject,. 
and to publish it inthe Polish, French, and German 


languages. 


Jan. 27, 1872) 


SCIENTIFIC. 


_On Phosphorescent light developed by Fric- 
tion.—In a recent note to the French Academy, M. 


Alvergniat states that he has succeeded in. producing a 
tube which may be rendered luminous by friction. 
This tube is of glass, 45 centimeters lgng, and straight. 
It is exhausted by the mercurial air-pump, a little sili- 
con chloride or bromide is introduced, and it is again 
exhausted until the pressure is reduced to 12 or 15 
millimeters, when it is sealed over the lamp. If now 
this tube be rubbed between the fingers or with a piece 
of silk, a bright luminosity appears and follows the 
movement of the hand. This light is rosy with the 
chloride and greenish-yellow with the bromide of sili- 
con. It recalls that long ago observed in the baro- 
metric vacuum, but is more intense. , 

No light is developed in such a tube by the spark of 
an induction coil, until the vacuum is made more per- 
fect ; but in this case the phosphorescence by friction 
disappears. i 


Nitro-glycerin Explosion-Products. — M. 
L Hote has devised an ingenious method for measur- 


ing and analyzing the gases which are produced by the 
explosion of nitro-glycerin. Starting from the fact that 
the blow of a hammer will explode nitro-glycerin, he 
sought to produce the same effect by the blow of ex- 
ploding oxygen and hydrogen in a eudiometer. The 
first experiment was made with a Gay-Lussac’s eudio- 
meter, whose walls were 13 mm. thick. It contained 
ro cubic centimeters of mixed gases and 6 centigrams 
of nitro-glycerin. On firing the gases by an electric 
spark the nitro-glycerin expioded and shattered the tube 
to fragments. By lessening the quantity of nitro-gly- 
cerin used, and by using Mitscherlich’s eudiometer, 
made from hard combustion-tubing, the author has suc- 
ceeded in making the experiment successfully. The 
nitro-glycerin—about 5 or 6 milligrams—is introduced 
in a little bulb, into the eudiometer containing 10 c.c. 
of the mixed gases, the spark is then passed and the gase- 
ous products are examined. The surface of the mercury 
in the eudiometer is slightly tarnished by the nitrous 
products. The gases resulting from the explosion are 
colorless, and contain so much nitric oxide as to give 
red fumes in the air. When acted on by absorbents 
nitrogen alone is left. One gram of nitro-glycerin thus 
treated gives 284 cubic centimeters of gaseous products 
(correeted) which were composed of 45°72 per cent of 
carbonic acid, 20°36 per cent of nitric oxide and 33'92 
per cent of nitrogen. : 

The same method of analysis is applicable to other 
explosives. M. L’Hote has exploded 20 to 25 milli- 
grams of potassium picrate in this way, and has ob- 
tained a gaseous product which is inflammable and which 
contains an appreciable portion of cyanogen., 


Borax in Nevada.—tThe occurrence of Borax in 
the waters of Borax lake, California, and especially the 
existence of large crystals of it in the mud of this lake 
excited very much interest upon its discovery several 
years ago. We now learn from the Scientific Press that 
large deposits both of sodium and of calcium borates, 
have been discovered in the state of Nevada, the most 
extensive being those of the Columbus and Fish Lake 
valleys, in the southern part of Esmeralda County. In 
some localities the sodium borate, in others the calcium 
borate predominates ; thus at Hot Springs on the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, and at Sand Springs, Teal’s Marsh, 
and Double Springs, the deposits consist chiefly of the 
calcium salt ; while at Rhode’s Marsh and in the Co- 
lumbus and Fish Lake yalleys,. both borates occur to- 
gether. The Hot Springs deposit contains so little so- 
dium that when experimenting with it at Wadsworth 
the soda had to be brought from Ragtown, 30 miles dis- 
tant. a 
Owing to various difficulties of this and other kinds, 
the practical manufacture of borax is but little developed. 


Qne establishment at Ragtown is making 200 lbs. refined | every one feels without being able to specify—such as 
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borax daily, importing the crude calcium borate from 
Sand Springs, 25 miles distant, and decomposing this 
with sodium carbonate, yielded by a lake in the vi- 


cinity. The crude borates have also been ‘shipped to 
San Francisco and worked up there. The Columbus, 
and Fish Lake valley property, owned by the Nevada 
Consolidated Borax Company, the richest borax district 
in the state, is unfortunately 150 miles from the Central 
Pacific Railroad, the roads being very poor and hilly. 
But by constructing an improved wagon road, or still 
better a railroad, as they now propose, these deposits 
may be made available. | 


Dangerous Cosmetics.—At a recent sitting of the 


Paris Academy of Medicine, Dr. Réveil read a paper 
on the necessity of preventing perfumers from selling 
poisonous or dangerous articles, which should be exclu- 
sively left to the responsibility of regular chemists, 
and not sold without a physician’s prescription. “To 
show the danger there is in allowing the unchecked sale 
of certain compounds, ” he said, “ I need but state that 
arsenic, the acid nitrate of mercury, tartar emetic, can- 
tharides, colchicum, and potassa caustica, form part of 
their ingredients. The kind of soap called lettuce soap, 
which is sold with the announcement that it has been 
acknowledged by the Academy, does not contain ‘the 
slightest trace of lettuce. This and other soaps are all 
colored green by the sesqui-oxide of chromium, or of a 
rose color by the sulphide of mercury known as ver- 
milion. Some which are cheaper contain 30 per cent. 
of insoluble matter, such as lime or plaster, while others 
contain animal nitrogenous matter 


escaped the process of saponification, emits a bad smell | 


when its solution is left exposed to the air. 

The various toilet vinegars are so far noxious that, 
being applied to the skin still impregnated with soap 
and water, they give rise to a decomposition, in conse- 
quence of which the fatty acids of soaps, being insoluble 


in water, are not removed by washing, become rancid, 
and cause achronic inflammation of the skin. The pre- 
parations employed for hair-dye under the pompous 
names of ‘African Water,’ ‘Florida Water,’ &c., all 
contain nitrate of silver, sulphur, oxide and acetate of 
lead, sulphate of copper, and other noxious substances. 
All cosmetics for removing hairs or freckles are danger- 
ous ; the att antéphélique, for instance, contains corro- 
sive sublimate and oxide of lead. Were a chemist to 
deliver such a remedy to a customer without a regular 
prescription, he would be liable to a fine of 6,o00f, ” 
Dr. Réveil concluded by expressing his regret that cer- 
tain physicians should so far forget their own dignity as 
to lend the support of their names to such noxious in- 
ventions. 


which, having}: 
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the sensation for the first few moments between sleep- 
ing and waking. The ¢hermic present themselves to us 
in our feeling of a general sense of heat and cold, with- 
out localization, as felt by himself, and no doubt by 
each of his audience, in the warm crowded lecture- 
theater. The olfactory, referable to the nose, which, 
however, is not the actual seat of the organ by which 
the sensation is produced. The immense variety and 
extreme diversity of odors are well known, as may be 
exemplified by the violet and assafcetida, but in each 
we can appreciate and distinguish different degrees of 
intensity ; but the source of an odor is more general 
or diffused than localized. In the auditory, the same 
degrees may be observed ; every note in the gamut, for 
instance, is absolutely distinct from every other. The 
localization, also, of the source of a sound is not very 
definite, but when it becomes so, the psychosis passes 
from primary to secondary. ‘The range of factile sensa- 
tions is very great ; they admit of more definite locali- 
zation, but the seat of the sensation is not in the part 
touched. The- visual sensations are exceedingly di- 
verse in kind and intensity, from the sense of the slight- 
est gleam of light, to the actual pain caused by gazing 
at the sun ora brilliant flame. The source of the sen- 
sation is also referred to something outside of and be- 
yond the body, and in a definite direction. This is 
experienced with reference even to the flashes of light - 
caused by pressing on the eyeball when the eye is 
closed. 

Pleasures and Pains may be divided into dodily and 
mental. The confusion of language which applies the 
same term to a toothache as to the feeling of remorse, 
to the pleasure of eating one’s dinner as to the pleasure 
of doing right, causes also a confusion of ideas. It is 
advanced as a reproach against a certain school of phi- 
losophers that they base our motives of açtion upon the 
pleasurable or painful nature of the results of our deeds. 
This misapplication of terms, however, is the fault, not 
of the moralists, but of language. The introduction of 
the class of Efforts may seem an innovation. The bodily 
effort necessary for sustaining an object steadily in the 
hand implies a consciousness of resistance, known as 
the “muscular sense,” by which we are enabled to dis- 
tinguish objects as regards the property of weight. The 
seat of this sense of resistance and effort has never 
been exactly defined. Professor Huxley appeared to 
think it might be a secondary sensation conveyed to the 
brain from the skin overlying the muscles employed. 
Volitional or mental effort is exerted in two different. 
ways—namely, for the control of the mental state (the 


Professor Huxley on the Classification of|shutting out of external objects and the concentration 


Psychoses. — We find in the Bowdoin Scientific Re- 
view, the following abstract of Professor Huxley’s fifth 
lecture at the London Institution, which was published 
in the London Medical Times and Gazette, for December 
9, 1871: | 

On Monday, the 27th ult., in his fifth lecture, which, 
according to the programme, was to have been on the 
subject of “ Smell, Taste, and Touch,” Professor Hux- 
ley, referring only cursorily to the physiological history 
of these sensations, took his hearers over the more 
purely abstract ground of the metaphysical classification 
of Psychoses. He divided the original Psychoses into 
two groups, primary and secondary — the former re- 
quiring no antecedent psychosis, the latter only occur- 
ing after a primary. The primary original psychoses 
he roughly classified as Sensations, Emotions, and’ Vo- 
litions ; or, as he considered a better classification, Sen- 
sations, Pleasures, Pains, and Efforts. These we share 
with the lower animals in kind, though differing in de- 
gree. In many of the lower animals there is every 
reason for thinking that the sensations are very intense. 
In sensations of all kinds there are grades, passing on 
from the very slightest perception to actual pain. He 


\classified the sensations into Indefinite, Thermic, Ol- 


factory, Auditory, Tactile, Visual. The indefinite are 
exemplified in the dim consciousness of existence which 


of thought upon a fixed subject), and for the production 
of bodily motion. Consciousness gives no clue as to 
how this controlling power of volitional effort is exerted. 

The secondary original psychoses are those which 
come into operation in the exercise of judgment or acts 
of reasoning. By them we become aware of Succes- 
sion, Co-existence, Similarity, Dissimilarity, and Locality, 
as respects external objects or mental phenomena. The 
philosophy which derives all states of mind from sen- 
sations, cannot get rid of the above, and cannot trace 
them to associations or sensations. In defining the 
locality, for instance, of an external object by touching 
it directly with the hand, the sensation does not really 
exist in the hand any more than in the point of a poker, 
supposing the external object to have been touched 
through that instrument held in the hand. The sense 
of contact is conveyed as a neurosis from the point 
touched along the nerves to the central organ, and re- 
ferred thence back to the point touched as an actual 
primary psychosis. The sense of light, also, is not in 
the eye, nor that of sound in the ear, as he had already 
shown. b Ji 

Professor Huxley concluded with an illustration of 
the hypothetical connection between neuroses and psy- 
choses, by saying that the whole nervous system may - 
be compared to a clock showing the hour and other 
events on its face, and consciousness to another super- 
added clock or piece of mechanism, which strikes. the 
hour or plays tunes, but whose action is not essential to 
that of the other clock. 
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in another column in referrence to degrees, is interest- 
ing and worthy of attention. The throwing open of 
certain degrees to the graduates of other colleges, the 
requirement of further study for the degree of M.A. 
and the vigorous conditions required for that of Docter 
of Science, are evidence of a praiseworthy liberality of 
spirit, and at the same time, of an intention to raise 
rather than lower the standard of scholarship which 
these degrees represent. 


od 


Tue article on “The Two Oldest College Societies,” 
which we publish elsewhere, will be found interesting 
reading, and not alone to Yale Graduates. These old 
fraternities, are regarded as the oldest literary societies 
in America, and as such, possess an interest to every 
college man. Although no definite action has been 
taken to kill them ; they are practically dead and have 
been so for several years. The younger and secret fra- 
ternities of: Yale have usurped the time and interest 
which was once so freely lavished upon these vener- 
able institutions. 


From the New York correspondence of the Boston 
Advertiser we learn the following interesting facts in 
reference to the publication of American books in 
England, It is gratifying to know that the haste and 
carelessness in regard to details, and want of proper 
expenditure of time and labor to make a good work 
which characterizes so many American books, is not so 
in all cases, and that this fact is being recognized abroad. 
“Strahan of London is to reproduce, from duplicate 
stereotype President Noah Porter’s Elements of In- 
tellectual Philosophy and the Human Intellect, by 
arrangement with its publishers, Messrs. Scribner & Co. 
Nelson of Edinburgh is doing the same thing with Dr. 
Hodge’s (Dr. Charles Hodge of Princton theological 
library) System of Theology ; and Hodder and Stough 
ton of London are to bring out Ueberweg’s History of 
Philosophy, translated by Professor Morris-of Michigan 
University, and edited by Smith, Schaff and Porter, as 
the first volume of a new theological library. Clark of 
Edinburgh is also regularly ordering large editions of 
the different volumes of Lange’s Commentary, the 
American edition of which has entirely superseded the 
English, only two or three volumes of which were pub- 
lished, so superior was the American edition.” 


By the death of Isaac Rich, of Boston, on Saturday 
January 13th, some of the collegiate institutions of 
New England lose one of their warmest friends and 
benefactors. Mr. Rich was born at Wellfleet on Cape 
Cod, and by patient attention to business, not less than 
by his innate ability, self-reliance, and boldness, accumu- 
lated an immense fortune. It is estimated that at his 
death he was worth a million and a half of dollars, and 
he is believed to have given away half that amount dur- 
ing his life time, most of it for the benefit of Methodism. 
When the academy buildings were burned at Wilbraham, 
Mass., he said to the trustees “ Do what you can and I 
will furnish the rest,” and this he did to the amount of 
$60,000. But perhaps his most generous gifts while 
living, were to Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
Conn. This institution is indebted to Mr. Rich, for its 


beautiful library building—Rich Hall—for the endow- 
ment of the Latin chair, and for other bequests amount- 
ing in all to over $100,000. The bulk of his property 
which remains it is said is left to the Methodist Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Boston, and is to be used in de- 
veloping that institution into a university, with schools 
of law, medicine, etc. Mr. Rich had seven children all 
of whom with his wife are now dead, most of the former 
dying as they reached maturity. His funeral was largely 
attended. ° 
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Cornell University, through President White, secured 
a rich prize a few days since in the purchase for $12.000 
of the entire historical library of the late president 
Sparks of Harvard College. The library contains about 
six thousand volumes and a large number of the books 
are rare and of great historical value. A catalogue has 
been prepared by Mrs. Sparks, assisted by the late Jo- 
seph Green Cogswell, formerly of Astor library, Dr. Ezra 
Abott, assistant librarian of Harvard University, and 
Mr. Henry Stephens, which contains some 230 pages. 
In the preface, Mrs. Sparks says ; 

“The library possesses quaint and unique volumes. 
There are also many not always easily found, which cor- 
respond to Mr. Spark’s expressed intention to ‘own every 
book he might wish touse.’ For its historic manuscripts 
it has long been known. These papers were collected 
with intuitive skill and increasing ability during various 
tours undertaken since 1819 for the purpdse ; first, in 
the thirteen original States ; often elsewhere in his own 
enlarged country; three times in prolonged visits to 
Europe ; by means also of his extensive correspondence 
during the years 1819—1866. These letters are ar- 
ranged in 60 large volumes, with a daily index. The 
Journals of the tours point out the deposits of many un- 
known treasures, sketching scenes, characters and inci- 
dents ; thus preserving information and reproducing re- 
miscences of a period far more remote.” i 

The library is to be taken to Cornell and deposited in 
the new stone library building, now being erected. The 
building will be completed within a few months and 
when done will contain lecture rooms so arranged that 
both lecturer and students can pass at once from the 
lecture room to the library. The acquisition of this 
library gives Cornell very great advantages for elucida- 
ting early American History, and it is expected that 
lectures upon Americān History, Social Science, and 
Literature will soon be begun. Professor Greene of Pro- 
vidence is to treat of theRevolutionary period, and Profes- 
sor Theodore W. Dwight of Columbia College is to give 
a course on the period of the formation of the constitution. 
Lecturers on other periods are yet to be secured. Cornell 
is to be congratulated upon this acquisition and the en- 
terprise of her president is worthy of great credit. 


WOMAN’S EDUCATION. 


The somewhat extended extracts which we publish in 
another part of this number will serve to show the opin- 
ions of the men quoted upon the question of higher 
education for women — a question which is continually 
forcing itself upon the attention of educators, and 
seems to be destined ere long to compel a solution of 
some kind. While these opinions are not as definite 
and pointed as could be desired, yet tne fact that, such 
as they are, they have been uttered, is encouraging, and 
shows that the problem is forcing itself into notice, 
where it has heretofore evidently received but sparing 
attention. It will be observed that there is a general 
agreement on all sides that woman deserves, and ought 
to have, just as good advantages for acquiring an edu- 
cation as men. ‘This is surely one point gained. But 
after this, difference of opinion begins to manifest itself. 
It is of agreed that woman should have the same kind 
of education as men, nor that she has the same natural 
capacities, nor tl at she should have a chance to acquire 
whatever she desires in the same colleges, in the same 
classes, and in the same recitation rooms. But it is 
worthy of notice, on this point that the opinions of those 


from observation of the practical workings of the 
attempts which have been made to give women better 
education are almost unanimous in their approval of it. 
If we may accept the testimony of President White 
President Welch and Professor Tyler, there is no longer 
any question in regard to the capability of woman to 
master the same course of study as men, nor as to co-ed- 
ucation. This, it seems to us is a strong point and one 
worthy of the attention of educators everywhere. The, 
giving of the higher education to women, and indeed 
co-education as far as tried, work well. 

There is another point which seems worthy of atten- 
tion. Professor Child thought that the admission of a 
single woman or of two or three women into a class of 
young men would not be desirable, and there seems 
to be good sense in the opinion. But if this be true, it 
only remains for those who are interested in the subject 
to apply in a body at the doors of any institution, in or- 
der to destroy the force of this objection. Those, there- 
fore, who are ardent advocates of co-education have only 
to turn their energies to getting women ready to enjoy 
the advantages, which if the signs of the times indicate 
anything, will be open to them ere long. 

There are other points in these extracts which are 
worthy of notice but space forbids. We would say, how- 
ever, that the suggestion in regard to requiring from 
women the same rigorous preparation for admission to 
colleges, as is now required of men, ought to meet with 
earnest approval by all. We rejoice in the formation of 
the Association which was the occasion for the expres- 
sion of the opinions we have been remarking upon, and 
hope it will carry out its ideas with vigor and earnestness. 
We shall look with interest for the reports of committees 
upon the various questions proposed. And meanwhile 
it would seem the part of wisdom in the case of all in- 
terested in the matter to give the problem, the patient 
attention it seems to deserve, to the end that their opigions 
may be less theoretical and less crude than some of 
those given in Boston a week since. 


THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington seems 
to have rather lost than gained in reputation by the re- 
cent change in commissioners, if we may judge from 
some correspondence published in the American Natur- 
alist for January, this correspondence being published 
at the request of Professor Asa Gray. The first three 
letters embrace the correspondence between Frederic 
Watts, the commissioner, and Dr. Parry, the Botanist of 
the Department. In the first of these, dated Sept. 27th, 
Dr. Parry asks written instructions as to whether letters 
on botanical subjects should be signed by him or by the 
commissioner. To this Judge Watts replies by summa- 
rily dismissing him. In the third letter Dr. Parry acqui- 
esces in the decision and asks for some person to select 
the property of the Department from that belonging to 
him. Two months later Professors Torrey of Columbia, 
Gray of Harvard, and Brewer and Eaton of Yale, sent 
a joint letter to the commissioner asking Dr. Parry’s re- 
appointment. His reply says “ My own self-respect and 
especially the interests of this Department forbid that I 
should reverse that which I did with care and reflection ;” 
adding “ Nor do I now desire to say anything about Dr. 
Parry, that might disparage him in the estimation of his 
friends.” ‘To this letter Dr. Gray answers: “ It still ap- 
pears to me that the friends of Dr. Parry are entitled to 
know the reason of his summary dismissal by you,—all 
the more so that your letter intimates, without directly as- 
serting, some moral delinquency on his part.” He also 
asks leave to print the correspondence in case the com- 
missioner should decline to furnish his charges. The let- 
ter of Judge Watts in answer, is long and labored. What 
he says will be best appreciated by quoting from Profes- 
sor Gray’s letter which closes the correspondence : 


You will permit me to remark, that the dismissal, without an hour’s 


who are opposed to co-education are almost wholly | notice, of Dr. Parry from a position -the duties of which he was 


theoretical. Those who have formed their opinions 


thought to have performed acceptably to your predecessor, must of 
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itself, if unexplained, cast an injurious reflection upon his character 
or conduct. Then your letter in reply to the memorial which solic- 
ited his recall, stating that the reasons for such dismissal were of a 
nature which it would have been as disagreeable for you to utter as 
for him to hear, and that you ‘do not now desire to say anything 
about Dr. Parry that might disparage him in the estimation of his 
friends,’—all this certainly conveyed to my mind the conviction that 
some serious delinquency had been charged. It is with satisfaction 
therefore, that I have read your letter now before me, obligingly 
written ‘to put [me] in possession of the whole subject.’ I learn 
from it that the reasons for Dr. Parry’s summary and ignominious 
dismissal relate to some details of form in the mode of conducting 
official botanical correspondence,—to a momentary loss of temper 
in the presence of one of your subordinates, (evinced by the mode 
in which he destroyed a letter of his which had been re- 
turned to him to be cancelled) and for which he duly apologized, 
—to the subscribing of a letter addressed familiarly ‘My Dear Doc- 
tor '[evidently some botanical correspondent] by the phrase ‘yours 
officially, —that in some letters you found ‘his mode of expression 
wanting in perspicuity,’ (a fault into which more practiced writers 
may sometimes fall)—and finally,.that you did not discover in Dr. 
Parry the kind or degree of botanical qualifications for the post 
which you were entitled to expect, and deemed the services of ‘an 
herbarium botanist,’ practically unimportant. 

As your letter has relieved my own mind from a painful anxiety 
upon this subject, it may have the same effect upon others upon 
whose minds also your action had left the alternative of supposing, 
either bad conduct on the part of one hitherto highly esteemed, or 
of very hard usage towards him (it was thought through some mis- 
representation of him or some misapprehension of yours). I think 
it proper and just, therefore, to make use of the permission you 
grant, and to take the responsibility of making public, in scientific 
circles, first, the correspondence between Dr. Parry and yourself, 
and second, that between ourselves. i 


After this letter, there follows some extracts taken 
from certain Reports of the Board of Trustees of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College, made by Judge Watts 
himself, in order to show the “ perspicuity ” and elegance 
with which the Commissioner writes. From these ex- 
tracts it would appear that Mr. Watts, like some other 
men, values most in others that in which he, himself, is 
particularly deficient. 

The correspondence clearly shows an utter want of 
appreciation on the part of the Commissioner, of the 
needs of the Department or even of its proper province. 
We feel with Dr. Gray, that his course “ does not seem cal- 
culated to win the confidence of scientific men in the pres- 
ent administration of a department in which they natur- 


ally feel much interest.” 


PROFESSOR YOUNG'S LECTURE. 


The third of the course of Scientific lectures now 
being given in this city, was delivered in Music Hall 
last Wednesday evening, by Professor C. F. Young, of 
Dartmouth College, upon “The Sun.” The audience 
showed a continued interest in the course and listened 
with the most wrapt attention. Professor Young has a 
very pleasing style of delivery and his modesty and 
evident care for truth in all his assertions endue with 
extreme interest whatever falls from his lips. It was 
noticeable throughout the lecture that he preferred to 
understate rather than overstate anything in reference 
to his subject. In introducing his theme, Professor 
Young spoke of the preéminence of the sun over other 
physical objects. In Swedenborg’s correspondence the 
sun was regarded, and quite properly, as the vicegerent 
of Deity, since to it are due all of our physical bless- 
ings, such as light, and heat, as wèll as other still more 
subtle influences. The winds are moved by the sun 
and the waters are propelled by him. The propelling 
force of our factories and locomotives and steam motors 
of every kind is naught but solar power at second hand, 
and:even animal power is directly traceable to the sun. 
Still further, power of thought, intensity of passion, and 
vigor of action are dependent upon the sun. And, said 
the speaker, in saying this, Ido not confound things 
that differ. I accept the difference commonly supposed 
to exist between mind and matter and believe they are 
separated by an impassable gulf. But the engineer who 
stands upon the locomotive and draws the throttle valve 
does not move the train which thunders behind him, 
nor, in like manner, does the mind whose duty is to 
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superintend, to guide, and control, raise the arms to the 
head or put the foot forward upon its pathway. 

The speaker next dwelt upon the scientific interest 
which has recently been taken in the sun and said that 
his intention was to give a brief statement of facts in 
reference to this body. He remarked that in preparing 
for this lecture he had been struck with the scantiness 
of our absolute knowledge in regard to the sun. Many 
of the ideas were founded upon hypotheses which were 
as yet unproved, and many of the problems are still 
wholly untouched. The first thing to consider was the 
distance from the earth to the sun which was now re- 
garded as between .91,000,000 and 92,000,000 of miles ; 
although in this statement there should be allowed a 
margin of error of 500,000 miles. Astronomers are look- 
ing forward to the transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882, to 
help to reduce this margin. But 92,000,000 of miles 
conveyes no definite idea to the mind, and it is there- 
fore necessary to use illustrations to render it more 
comprehensible. If, said the lecturer, there was a sort of 
intermundane railway from the earth to the sun and our 
Pilgrim Fathers, at the time when they set out: from 
England for this country, had started from the sun with 
the same point in view, and had traveled along this 
railway at the rate of forty miles an hour without stops,— 
since there could be no stations—they would be due 
here in 1883, or would be 363 years on the route. Or 
again ; if a cannon ball going 2000 feet a second should 
start for the sun it would reach it only after the lapse 
of nine years. Or once more, if the medium were the 
same from the earth to the sun as on the earth, the 
sound of a solar explosion would only reach the earth 
at the end of fourteen years ; so that not till 1886, could 
we know if we depended upon sound alone, what hap-. 
pened upon the sun a few weeks since. And yet across 
this tremendous chasm the sun exercises his power and 
receives responses. Nota change occurs upon the sur- 
face of the sun, but its influence is felt in the magnetic 
force here, and not an explosion occurs there, but the 
aurora borealis, either instantly or within a few.moments 
suffers a change corresponding to the force displayed. 

‘The lecturer then gave some interesting statistics in 
reference to the diameter, bulk, mass, and density of 
the sun, and remarked in reference to the solar gravity 
that the same body would weigh twenty-eight times as 
much upon the sun as upon the earth. So that a lady 
who weighed here one hundred pounds would there be 
as unwieldy as an elephant, her head alone weighing 
two hundred and fifty pounds. 

From this point the speaker passed on to the con- 
dition of the matter of which the sun is composed. The 
smallness of its density makes it probable that it is 
wholly gaseous ; but there are many different views. 

The temperature of the sun must be enormous, and 
attempts have been made to measure it. But little re- 
liance, however, can be placed upon these. They differ 
very widely and range from 67,000 (Zöllner) to 10,000,- 
ooo (Secchi) degrees Fahrenheit. But while we do not 
know the temperature we may pretty accurately measure 
the amount of heat which the sun radiates. Upon this 
point a number of illustrations were given. Thus a 
shell of ice one inch thick surrounding the sun at the 
earth’s distance, would be melted in two hours and 
twelve minutes, and upon the surface of the sun, a shell 
of ice 40 feet thick would be melted each minute. Her- 
shel estimated that if a rod of ice 45 miles in diameter 
were darted into the sun with the velocity of light it 
would never reach it. And again, if an ice embankment 
two miles square, extended from the earth to the sun, 
and all the heat of that body were concentrated upon it, 
it would be melted in one second, and converted into 
vapor in seven. 

With regard to what maintains this furnace the 
speaker declared no one could tell. The climate upon 
the earth for 2000 years has indicated no appreciable 
diminution in the temperature of the sun and we cannot 
detect any progress in either direction. Several theories 


‚were given but none seemed satisfactory. The mos 
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plausible was that, founded upon the paradoxical state- 
ment that a body losing heat does not necessarily grow 
colder. Thus, a pail of water while freezing does not 
sink below the freezing point until all the water is frozen, 
and in like manner, the gases of which the sun is com- 
posed may be liquifiying, or in other words changing 
their molecular condition, and it will not decrease 
in temperature until these all become liquid. Then 
there may be a great change in temperature and another 
long period of equal heat while the mass of the sun is 
assuming a solid form. If this theory is correct, there- 
fore, the evolution of heat will sometime cease. 

The speaker then described the appearance of the 
surface of the sun—its granulations and its facule, and 
photographs were projected upon the screen exhibiting 
these appearances. The spots were next considered, 
and their mode of formation and appearance described 
and illustrated. The spots were affirmed to be cavities 
but the cause of their existence was said to be uncer- 
tain. The views of Secchi, Lockyer and Zöllner, were ` 
given but the lecturer was not prepared to adopt any of 
them. The difference in the time of the revolution of 
the sun upon its axis as deduced from the observation 
of spots near its equator and more remotely from it ; 
and the distribution of the spots in belts, on both 
sides of the equator were then noticed. The periodicity 


of spots was also observed. l 
From this the composition of the sun was discussed. 


The spectroscope was briefly described and illustrated, l 
the Spectra of a few elements exhibited and the corres- 
pondence of the dark lines on the sun’s spectrum with 
the bright lines of the spectra of elements, duly noticed. 
From these lines we deduce the presence in the sun's 
atmosphere of fourteen of the substances with which 
we are acquainted upon the earth, Iron recognized by 
458, lines ; Titanium by 200; Calcium, 75 ; Manganese, 
57; Nickel, 33; Cobalt, 19; Chromium, 18; Barium, 
11; Sodium, 9; Copper, 7; Magnesium, 7 ; Hydrogen, 
4; Zinc, 2; and Aluminum, 2. But there are hundreds 
of dark lines in the solar spectrum which are as yet 


wholly unrecognized. 
The protuberances, there identity with hydrogen, there 


peculiar shapes, and their explosions, were described and 
illustrated with photographs in a very lucid manner, and 
the corona, its spectrum, and the probability of the 
solution of the problem in reference to its composition 
by the recent eclipse expedition in India, were brought 
clearly before the audience. This closed a lecture rarely 
equaled in the agreeable presentation of its theme, in 
the amount of information which it contained, and in 
lucidity and care for accuracy in statement. 


LITERARY. 


Holt & Williams have nearly ready Baring Gould's 
legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. These have 
been collected by the author from various uncanonical 
sources and some of the stories are said to be very sur- 
prising. .... Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., announce 
that, commencing with February they will become the 
Publishers of all the editions of Cooper's Novels. They 
issue about the first of the month a new edition of 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” with illustrations by 
Darley. The edition will be printed from new stereotype 
plates and will be issued in paper covers. It will be 
followed soon by other of Cooper's novels, and the 
series will be sold for fifty cents each... .. Among 
other books to be published early in 1872. J. R. Os- 
good & Co., announce: “ Yesterdays With Authors.” 
By James T. Fields ; “Bits of Travel.” By H. H.; 
a new novel by J. W. Forest, entitled, “ Kate Beau- 
mont ;” “The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other 
Poems.” By the author of Hans Breitman’s Ballads ; 


“Gaudeamus,” humorous poems translated from the 
German by the same author ; ‘* Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada.” By Clarence King ; “ Rise and pro- 
gres of the Slave Power in the United States,’ 
Vol. I. By Henry Wilson ; “ A Dictionary of American 
Biography.” By Francis S. Drake; and “Grif,” a 
novel by B, L, Farjeon. 
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Western & Company, of New York, propose to issue 
about the first of February, a weekly journal to be called 
“ The Coal and fron Record, whose object is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. It will be a sixteen page paper, 
and will be furnished in two volumes a year, at a sub- 
scription price of $3.00 per volume. It is to be under 
the business and editiorial control of Benjamin R. 
Western, well known as one of the originators of what 
is now the Engineering and Mining Journal, and one of 
the founders of the Manufacturer and Builder. 


The Connecticut School Fournal, which, after a period 
of suspension, was revived at the beginning of 1871, 
has again changed editors and publishers. The editorial 
staff now consists of Prof. I. N. Carleton, Principal of 
the State Normal School, and W. B. Dwight, assisted 
by a board of ten editors from different parts of the 
State. C. C. Chatfield & Co. assumed the publication 
of the Journal with the January number, and have 
brought it out in an enlarged and handsome shape. 
The Jvurnal is evidently starting upon an enlarged |. 


sphere of usefulness, and under its present efficient 
management cannot fail of success. 


We have received the first number of Za America 
JMustrada, a new Spanish paper, published in New York. 
The paper is to be issued semi-monthly, on the eve of 
the sailing of the regular South American packets, and 
its design is to furnish the Spanish speaking people of 
the New World an illustrated paper in their own lan- 
guage. It is about the, size of Harpers’ Weekly, and 
the illustrations of the present number are of good 
quality. The terms of the paper, postage paid, are, for 
the United States, $4.50, and for the West Indies, Mex- 
ico, and South and Central America, $5.00, in gold. It 
announces 


friendly relations now existing between the republics 
of the Western: Hemisphere. 


The Magazines for February are most of them on 
our table. The Ad/antic opens with the second installment 
of “ Septimius Felton ” by Hawthorne, and Miss Alice 
Asbury contributes “ Wagner and the Pianist Biilow ;” 
James De Mille,a contination of “ A Comedy of Terrors ;” 
and T. W. Higginson, a very pleasing sketch, “ In a 
Wherry.” James Parton carries Jefferson through, his 
life as a Law Student; Alice Dutton describes “ The 
Castleworth Tragedy,” a case of slave killing in Vir- 
ginia ; Edward Atkinson treats of “ The Visible and In- 
visible in Protection,” to the detriment of protection ; 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes continues his charming 
sketches, “The Poet at the Breakfast Table.” “The 
Diversions of the Echo Club ” reaches its second paper. 
In the matter of Poetry, we have “ ‘There was a Rose,” 
by Mrs. S. M. B. Pratt; “ Morrice Lake,” by William 
Ellery Channing; “ Petronilla,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps ; and “ A Norse Stev,” by Hjalmar Hjarth Boy- 
esen. There are also book reviews, and a few pages each 
_ devoted to Art, Music, Science and Politics. 

Scribner's opens with an illustrated poem, “ The Fox 
Hunters,” and gives the second article illustrated, on the 
Wonders of the West,” in which F. V. Hayden tells more 
about the Yellow Stone ; also a long descriptive article 
with illustrations about “ The Mormons and their Reli- 
gion,” by R. H. Seely, and another illustrated article, 
“ The Charities of the Fatherland,” by William Wells. 
An anonymous author treats of “The Defects of the 
National Banking System,” in which he considers the 
irredeemability of the bank circulation its worst feat- 
ure ; Charles Dudley Warner, contributes a charming 
“ Back Log Study,” in which he almost rivals the author 
ot “The Poet at the Breakfast Table” inthe Atlantic; 
Saxe Holm tell “ How One Woman kept her Husband ;” 
Lulu G. Noble gives “A Small Piece of the Woman 
Question ;” Mrs. Grenough gives an account of her first 
hearing of Nilsson which is pleasant reading ; and Mrs. 


Olliphant’s and George McDonald’s stories are con- 
tinued. 
The Galaxy opens with a paper by Alexander Young, 


“Louis Napoleon in England,” descriptive of the 


that one of its aims will be to cultivate the, 


life of L. N. B. when he was an aspirant for the French 
throne ; and John Ruskin is brought to notice both by a 
portrait and character sketch by Justin McCarthy ; Mr. 
Isaac Butts, discusses the “ Management of Cities with 
reference to the frauds in New York ;” and General Cus- 
ter treats in a second paper very pleasingly of his “ Life 
on the Plains.” The second paper on “Fifteen Years a 
Shakeress ” and four chapters of the “Eustace Diamond,” 
are presented ; John Tyler’s administration is reviewed 
under the head “Suggestions of the Past;” and 
Alice Gray, describes “ My Russian Friends.” The 
other articles are “A Trifling Mistake,” by Isabelle 
Amory ; “ Ginevra,” by Carrol! Owen; and “ The Bles- 
sings of Sudden Death,” by Junius Henri Browne, in which 
the common view is combated. There is the usual va- 


riety of Poetry, Drift Wood, Scientifi¢ Miscellany, etc. 


In the “ Club Room,” Eli Perkins has a very funny paper 
on “ cant words.” ; 

Lippincott’s opens with chapters ro and 11 of “ Scram- 
bles among the Alps,” by Edward Whymper’s, and this 
is followed by an illustrated article on “ The First Ame 
rican Art Academy.” A new story by William Black, 
is commenced in this number, entitled, “ The Strange 
Adventures ot a Phaeton ;” Kate Hilliard treats of “Vic- 
tor Hugo as a Dramatist, Novelist and Poet ;” and Ed- 
ward B. Neally, describes “ A Gold Hunt on the Yellow 
Stone.” There are also chapters 2 and 3 of “Aytown ;” 
“The Pompeian Necklace ;’ “The Case of Martin 
Greene ;” “ Pidgie Brant ;’ and the Monthly Gossip and 
Book Reviews. 

The Eclectic present a good variety from the foreign 
Periodicals. From the Yortnightly Review there is an 
article on “ Church and State in Italy ;” and from Black- 
woods one on “Coleridge.” “A Prussian Passion Play, 
by Mathew Arnold,” and “ The Last Tournament,” by 
Tennyson are given. There is also from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes the conclusion of “ A Frenchman’s Voy- 
age round the World in 120 Days ;” and from Chamber's 
Journal,“ Paper Making in Japan.” ‘lhe number has 
a full length portrait of Lord Lisgar and a brief sketch 


of his life by the editor. There are also several other 
articles. 


Reviews.—Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, have made an arrangement by which they be- 
come the American agents of the Contemporary Review. 
It is to be issued monthly and is furnished for 75 cents 
a single number or $7.50 a year. The December num- 
ber is before us. It contains a most valuable series of 
articles ; among which may be mentioned Tennyson’s 
“ Last Tournament ;” “ Yeast,” by Professor Huxley ; 
“ George McDonald,” by Henry Holbeach ; “ The Sec- 
ular Studies of the Clergy,” by the Rev. Richard F. Lit- 
ledale ; a discussion of “ Things Needful for the Improve- 
ment of the Working Classes,” by Thomas Wright, the 
Journeyman Engineer ; an article by Max Müller ; “On 
the Philosophy of Mythology; and a Survey of “ The 
Crisis of the Catholic Church in Bavaria,” by a Bavarian 
Catholic. | 

The January number of the American Church Review, 
the quarterly exponent of the Episcopal Church in 
America, has appeared. ‘This is the first number issued 
by the new proprietors of the Review, M. H. Mallory 
& Co., of Hartford, Conn., and it contains: “The 
Church and the Laboring Classes ;” “ Scientific Specu- 
lation vs. Theological Interpretation ;” “ Remarks on the 
American Church,” by the Bishop of Western New York; 
“ Deaconesses :” “ Modern Thought in its Relation tothe 
Person of the Lord Jesus Christ,” an article founded on 
the various lives of Christ from Strauss to Beecher. 
“ Munificence in Giving—A Present Need of the Times ;” 


“The Changes in England during half a Century 3” 


“ Regeneration in Baptism ;” and “ The Analysis of the 
Sunbeam.” 


Schiller’s Poems.*—Of the rich stores of German 


*Schiller’s Poems. Edited and translated by Henry D. Wireman. 


Author of Gems of German Lyrics &e. Philidelphia ; Ig. Kohler| W. Longfellow. $1.50. 


202 North 4th st. 1872. 


Literature none holds a warmer, dearer place in the 
scholars heart than the worksof Schiller. In his day he 
was the poet of the people ; but his daily bread had to 
be coined from his brains, in the wearisome toil of the 
editorial chair, and hence many of his most valued pro- 
ductions were in a sense ephemeral. A magazine, like 
a daily newspaper is often a gulf to entomb the rarest 
thought gems. So that while they serve torefresh and 
enchant the reader for a moment, they are soon forgotten 
or pushed aside in the clamor for the newest and latest.. 
Thus it was to great an extent with Schiller’s poems. At 
intervals appreciative minds have transplanted these 
singly, but poesy in a foreign tongue effects souls like 
musical compositions, each one vibrates to a differ- 
ent key; and again what charms in the measure and 
construction of verse in one tongue is lame and halt- 
ing in another. The finest touches of the poet’s pen, 
like some flowers, only give their full strength and sweet- 
ness in their native soil. To place in the hands of 
the American readers these minor jewels of Schiller’s 
Poetry in their finest dress, one which comes the nearest 
to their original garb, and gives us the truest idea of the 
German Poet, is the purpose of the book before us. 
The translations have been selected from those of the 
finest scholars of the English language—by Carlyle, 
Bulwer, Channing, Dwight; and many others of equal 
rank as writers. All the minor poems of the great poet 
are here collected, including some that were suppressed 
by the Government. They are all placed side by side 
with the original, so that the student may compare and 
analyze each. 

It was a bold deed to issue them in this way. And 
none but a thorough scholar of both languages would 
thus openly court criticism, but the editor has by this 
means given a work that will be invaluable to the stu- 
dent of either language. We are presented with a 
sketch of Schiller’s Life, which also appears in both the 
original and translation, by his friend “ Koerner” who 
was intimately accquainted with him for a long period of 
years. Every poem has been carefully revised by the 
complier, and when several translations of any individ- 


‘Iual one have been found, correctness has been the stan- 


dard, pure English being the aim as well as pure Ger- 
man. In some cases, as in the “ God’s of Greece ” por- 


| tions of which were suppressed, the suppressed stanzas 


are supplied in a duplicate insertion, and translated bv 
the 

The foot-notes and those at the end of the work give 
us a key tomany of the poems that even a close student 
would fail to catch easily. Of all the poems the one 
best known is the “Song of the Bell” and of this we 
have two translations. 

Schiller was pre-eminently an idealist and for that rea- 
son we of this practical country need to study him. To 
facilitate that study has been the design that produced 


this book. To quote the editor’s own words in the pre- 


face. “If the American would impart to the German 
some of his realism, in return for some of the German’s 
idealism, it would tend to make them both happier, 
better contented with themselves and the world.” 


——— 
od 
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Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as distinguished from Mates 
rialism. By Martin Paine, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 

The Life and Times of John Wesley. Vol. I By Rev. L. Tyer- 
man. 

The American Baron. By James De Mille. 

Blade of Grass. By B. L. Farjeon. 35c 

Fair to See. No. 370. Library of Select Novels. 
W. M. Leckhart. 756. 

From J. R. Oscoop & Co. 


$1.00. 


By Lawrence 


The Divine Tragedy. By Henry 


The Last Tournament. By Alfred Tennyson. $1.25. 
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Poems. By William Allen Butler. ` 

From HoLT & WILLIAMS. History of English Literature. Vol. I 
By H. A. Taine. $5.00. Zhe Mystery of Orcival, By Emilie 
Gaboriau. 75c. 

From D. APPLETON & Co. Ballads of Good Deeds and other 
Verses. By Henry Abbey. 

From GINN BROTHERS, pagar antic and Trigonometric Fune- 
ions, By James M. Pierce. 

From C. C. CHATFIELD & Co. Logical Praxis. 
$1.00. 


By H. N. Day. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Text Books on Geometry. By Professor C. H. Judson: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. The National Elgin Watch Company Almanac, 
1872 ; The New Idea, Universal Codperation: The New York 
News Company ; Public Ledger Almanac, 1872: Philadelphia: 
Geo. W. Childs ; The Evans Embezzlement, Philadelphia, 1872. 
Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1870-71 ; Register of the Phi Kappa Sigma Fraternity ; The 
University of Minnesota Almanac, 1872; The Devil: American 
News Company. 

Catalogues of Pittsburg Female College, 1870-71 ; Vermont 
State Normal School, 1871-72 ; and Lehigh University, 1871-72. 


ALUMNI REUNION, 


DARTMOUTH ALUMNI IN BOSTON. 

The annual reunion of the Alumni of Dartmouth col- 
lege resident in Boston and vicinity, was held in the Re- 
vere House, Thursday evening, January 18th. Between 
sixty and seventy of the graduates of the college were 
present including Chief Justice Brigham, President 
Smith, Professor E. D. Sanborn, Professor Charles A. 
Young and the Hon. John Wentworth of Chicago. 
Speeches were made by Judge Brigham, President Smith 
Professor Sanborn, Professor, Young, the Hon. Harvey 
Jewell, Mr. Putman of Worcester, Mr. Burleigh of Great 
Falls, General Oliver of Salem, Mr. Philbrick of Boston, 
Mr. Cogswell of Yarmouth and Mr. Healy. It was 
stated that during the last eight years, by the various de- 
partments of the colleges more than four hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been received. The evening was 
spent very pleasantly by all present. Officers of the 
association for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, John P. Healey; secretary, Walbridge A. 
Field ; executive committee, Harvey Jewell, A. A. Ran- 
ney, J. D. Philbrick, L. F. Brigham, Mellen Chamber- 
lain, A. B. Coffin, D. H. Mason, William Reed, G. H. 
Tucker. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Dartmouth College, (Hanover N. H.)—During 
Professor Young’s visit to Europe last year, he purchased 
a quantity of philosophical apparatus, the most of which 
has arrived at Hanover within a few weeks., Many of 
the articles were made to order from designs furnished 
by the professor himself. Among other things the fol- 
lowing are worthy of mention: A new‘electric lantern 
which with its accompaniments cost $350; an apparatus 
for spectrum projection ; Koenig’s manometric flame ; 
Lissajou’s apparatus for the combination of vibrations ; 
a large quantity of new acoustic apparatus, including a 
complete set of resonators and a double siren; a Mel- 
loni’s apparatus for measuring heat ; a fine tangent gal- 
vanometer ; .a reflecting galvanometer, said to be one of 
the best ever imported ; a rheostat ; a set of resistance 

‘coils ; a new Holtz “influence” electrical machine, and 
‘other important electrical apparatus ; and in the depart 


cal and the names of the’ lecturers are a sufficient 
guarantee of the value and correctness of the matter 
presented. Each lecture will be fully illustrated by 
general and detailed drawings: 1. By Mr. A. L. Hol- 
ley, C. E., on “ Bessemer Machinery.”—Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 6th; 2. By Mr. A. L. Holley, C. E., on “ Modern 
Rolling Mill Machinery.”—Thursday, February 8th; 3. 
By Prof. J. E. Hilgard, on “ Methods of Precision in 
Weighing and Measuring” — Friday, February 16th ; 
4. By Mr. Coieman Sellers, on “ Transmission of Mo- 
tion.”—-Monday, February 19th; 5. By Prof. R. H. 
Thurston, on “The History of the Steam Engine and 


the Direction of its Future Development.”—Thursday, 
February 22d; 6. By Prof. R. H. Thurston, on “The 
History of the Steam Engine and the Direction of its 
Future Development." — Tuesday, February 27th. 


Washington University. (St. Louis, Mo.)—The 
new building for the Polytechnic school of this institu- 


tion is now finished. It is a plain four story building 
with a mansard roof and is heated throughout by steam. 
As the building is entered in front, the large room on 
the right is occupied by the State Geological Cabinet, 
quite an extensive collection of minerals and rocks, to 
which the students have access. On the left are two 
small rooms, one being used as the private office of the 
Dean of the Scientific School, the other a reception 
room. Besides these two, there is a larger one which 
is used as a chapel for College and Scientific students. 

In the second story is the Law Library and Reading 
Room which is furnisked completely with every thing 
convenient for the Law Students. On the west side of 
the hall in the same story, are two large recitation rooms, 
one for Professor Woodward, the other for Prof. Potter, 
who has put up a spacious cabinet, running the length 
of one side of the room, for specimens of minerals, 
ores, etc. On the walls are hung drawings and pictures 
of blast furnaces and arrangements used by the miner 
and metallurgist. Inthe third story, there is a large 
room to be used as a physical laboratory, which will not 
be furnished for some time. On the other side, are two 
more recitation rooms. In the two large and very light 
rooms in the fourth story, are placed the scientific stu- 
dents. All the rooms in the building are light, airy and 
easy of access. In the basement are to be made the 


two assaying rooms, and one small room, on the cast 
side of the basement, is to be used as a workshop. The 
building will be formally opened with appropriate ex- 
ercises about the 22d of February. 


Wabash College, (Crawfordsville, Ind).—The fol. 
lowing statement in reference to this flourishing institu- 
tion, is from an authentic source, and will prove interest- 
ing to all our readers. The College still needs a dormi- 
tory, a refectory, and some other buildings, besides an 
enlargement of its permanent funds, for the support of 
teachers, and for the increase of the library and philo- 
sophical apparatus. The present condition of the insti- 
tution would seem to offer every encouragement to 
wealthy men to ugite in supplying these wants. The 
funds are provided, and in the treasury, for the comple- 
tion of the south wing of the main College building, as 
also of the portico. When finished it will be a noble 
building, and adequate to the wants of the College, for 
recitation rooms, laboratory, cabinet philosophical rooms, 
society halls, chapel and library, for a long time. The 
roofers are now at work on the wings. 

The spacious and beautiful gymnasium has been pro- 
jected and inclosed by the energy of Col. Carrington. 


ment of optics, two Nicol’s prisms, one and a half The cost of this fine building has been provided for 


inches in diameter by four in length ; and a polariscope 


with all the appurtenances necessary for the exhibition 
of the phenomena of polarization. 


Stevens Institute of Technology, (Hoboken, 
N. J.)—The following course of lectures is to be de- 


livered at the dates specified in the Lecture Hall of this 
young and flourishing institution. The tickets for the 
course are one dollar, and for a single lecture twenty- 
five cents. The subjects it will be observed, are techni- 


thus far, or nearly so. The addition to the facilities of 
the College furnished in these buildings still leaves tne 


College out of debt. 
During the last six months the College has come into 


possession of its part of the estate of the late John C. 
Baldwin, of Orange, New Jersey, amounting to $28,000. 
This money is now at interest in secure investments, 
and by direction of the testator its income is to be used 
in assisting promising young men who are struggling 
against poverty to get an education in Wabash College 


—_— 


the recipients being, by the terms of the will, members 
of some Evangelical Church that holds the divinity of 
Christ as taught in the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. The testator further guards his charity 
by providing that it shall bé distributed among those 
whose scholarship and other attainments give promise 
of wide usefulness. 

The income of the Baldwin Fuud is already aiding 
some men, and must become a great power in Wabash 


College. 
To these facts may be added another: that since 


1864 the permanent cash funds of the College, aside 
from those just mentioned, and those raised to build 
the north and south wings, and the gymnasium, have 
been increased from about $30,000, minus a debt of 
$10,000, to about $105,000, all of which is advan- 
tageously invested. There are also several thousand 
acres of wild land belonging to the College, which are 
constantly growing in value. | 

There, are several fully endowed scholarships in Wa- 
bash College which enable the Faculty and Trustees to 
aid many young men who are not able to pay their 
tution ; so that no worthy man need turn away for want 
of such help. It does not seem necessary to provide 
free tution for the sons of the rich, but only for those 
who, in respect to property, are less fortunate. 

There are in operation three boarding clubs, which 
are admirably managed, and furnish boarding at cost 
at about two and a quarter dollars pgr, week. These 
clubs are in no sense charitable institutions, but mutual 
associations for getting good boarding as cheap as possible. 
They all insist on pre-payment for the entire term, in 
order that with such capital in hand they may purchase 
staple articles at the best advantage. For several years 
the system has worked with great success ; and with 
such a refectory as the Board of Princton Theological 
Seminary has built for its club, it would be one of the 
best elements in the Wabash College system of means. 


Wesleyan University, (Middletown, Conn.)— 
The winter term of Wesleyan opened Jan. 4th. The 


students were back in pretty good time, notwithstanding 
the panic of last term. The truth about that affair is 
as follows: About ten days before the close of the term, 
two gentiemen were taken, with varioloid ; the report 
spread into the. city, rendering the citizens afraid of 
students, so that when some attempted to engage board 
they were refused. This fact, and the expectation of 
being cut of from communication with the city, caused 
those of the students who had the needful, to leave as 
quickly as possible. But thirty were in college the next 
night. The infected portion of the building being put 
in quarantine the college authorities thought that suffici- 
ent precaution had been taken and therefore refused 
to dismiss the college though all who wished to leave 
were excused. The term continued and closed regular- 
ly with the term examinations of those who remained ; 
and it seems to be true that ample precautions were — 
taken, for no one either of those who went home or of 
those who remained, has been sick. 

Those who took their departure so abrubtly, on ar- 
riving back were surprised to find written examinations 
staring them in the face, which.were concluded last week. 

The old bell that for so many years has called to 
college exercises has at length ceased to sound, and now 
the hours are denoted by a clock which has lately taken 
its place in the chapel steeple. The clock is the gift of 
the Hon. Jacob Sleeper of Boston, and the bell,—the 
best in the city—of W. C. Squire, ’59. 

The “Commons” is in operation with about fifty 
boarders, and according to report, is doing well. 

Prof. Hibbard delighted a fine audience i in McDon- 
ough hall, Thursday evening with readings from Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, Trowbridge, Poe, Mrs. Stowe and oth- 


ers. 
The following from the Argus needs no comment: 


The barge owned by the ’74 boat-club has been broken 
by a small boy dancing on the bottom of the boat. It 
was valued at $100. This is a total loss to the club 
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and proves that it is of no use to try to keep up our 
boating interests unless we have a boating-house. Let 
all who see the new boating book published in Troy read 
the boating item from Wesleyan cum grano salis. 

While other colleges in New England are losing stu- 
dents it is noticeable thatWesleyan has now within her 
walls as many as she ever had, and in fact that the num- 
ber of students is steadily increasing. 

The following are the appointments for 22nd of Feb- 
ruary celebration: Orator, W. L. Phillips, ’72; Reader 
ofFarewell Addresses, H. H. Coston, ’73. For Class 
day: Salutatory, S. G. Cushing ; Class President, E. A. 
Blake ; Orator, C. F. Rice; Poet, Jno. A. Case; Class 
Historian, E. M.Mills; Personal Historian, Perry Chan- 
dler; Prophet, D. R. Baker; Address to College, F. 
M. North; Flag Ceremony, A. E. Hall ; Pipe Presenta- 
tion, B. S. Clark ; Pipe Reception, D. C. Porter ; Ad- 
vice to Class, R.J. Round ; Chaplain, G. W. Wright. 

Warren of Cambridgeport, Mass., is photographer. 

l COSINE. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., Jan., 22, 1872. 


Harvard College, (Cambridge, Mass).—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College 


was held in Boston, January 10th. After transacting 
some business of minor importance the election by the 
corporation of Thomas H. Chandler as professor of 
mechanical dentistry was concurred in. Concurring 
action was ages upon a statute of the corporation 
. in reference to The establishment of an Academic Coun- 
cil, and in reference to degrees, etc. ‘The statute in 
reference to the Council, makes that Council consist of 
the president, professors, assistant professors, and adjunct 
professors of the University ; and the function of this 
newly created body is to recommend to the president 
and fellows, candidates for the degrees of Master of 
Arts, Doctor of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The statute in reference to degrees is quite lengthy 
but the importance of its provisions seems to warrant 
us in giving it in full. It is is as follows : 


Voted, That the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of 
Science be established in Harvard University. 

“ Voted, That the Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Phil. 
osophy be open to Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College, and to 
Bachelors of Arts of other calleges who shall have satisfied the 
college faculty by examination that the course of study tor which 
they received the bachelor’s degree is equivalent to that for which 
the bachelors degree is given in Harvard College, or shall have 
passed such additional examinations as that faculty may prescribe. 

“ | uted, That the degree of Doctor of Science be open to Bache- 
lors of Science of Harvard University, and to Bachelors of Science 
and Bachelors of Philosophy of other institutions who shall have 
satisfied the faculty of the Lawrence Scientific School by examina- 
tion that the course of study fur which they received the bachelor’s 
degree is equivalent to that for which the degree is given in Harvard 
University, or shall have passed such additional examinations as 
that faculty may prescribe. 

“ J uted, ‘That the academic council be authorized to recommend 
for the degree ot Doctor of Philosophy candidates otherwise pro- 
perly qualified who, after taking the bachelor’s degree, shall have 
pursued at Harvard University for two years a course of liberal 
study approved by the academic council, in any one of the follow- 
ing departments,—philology, philosophy, history, political science, 
mathematics, physics or natural history,—shall have passed a tho- 
rough examination in that course, and shall have presented a satis- 
factory thesis, 

“ oled, That the academic council be authorized to recommend 
for the degree of Doctor of Science candidates, otherwise properly 
qualified, who after taking their bachelor’s degree shall have resided 
at least two years at the University, and have pursued during three 
years a course of scientific study, embracing at least two subjects 
and approved by the academic council, and shall have passed a 
thorough examination upon that course, showing in one of the sub- 
jects special attainments, and shall have also made some contribu- 
uon to science or some special scientific investigation ; provided, 
however, that a course of study of two years only shall be required 
of candidates who are both Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of 
Science of Harvard Uyiversity. 

“ Voted, That the academic council be authorized to recommend 
for the degree of Master of Arts candidates, otherwise properly 
qualified, who after taking the bachelor’s degree shall have pursued 
fur at least one year at the University a course of liberal study, ap- 
proved by the academic council, and shall have passed a thorough 
examination on that course. 

“ Voted, That the academic council be authorized to recommend 
for the degree of Master of Arts candidates, otherwise properly 


qualified, who shall pursue at the University for at least one year 
after taking the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Bachelor of Divini- 
ty in Harvard University, a course of study in law or theology ap- 
proved by the academic council, and shall pass a thorough examina- 
tion on that course. i 

“ Voted, That the academic council be authorized in examining 
the qualificationg of candidates for degrees, to procure the assis- 
tance of officers of instruction and government who are not mem- 


bers of the council. 
“ Voted, To open the elective courses of instruction in Harvard 


College to Bachelors of Arts. 
“ Voted, That the preceding nine votes be communicated to the 
board of overseers, that they may consent thereto if they see fit.” 
In ratifying this statute of the corporation and that in 
reference to the academic council, the Board of Over- 
seers took occasion to adopt the following vote : 


“ Voted, That, for Bachelors of Art of Harvard College, and 
Bachelors of Science, Laws and Divinity of Harvard University, 
residence or study at the University may be partly or wholly dis- 
pensed with, at the discretion of the academic council, as a condi- 
tion for receiving a higher degree.” 


The next meeting of the Board will be held on the 
14th of February. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.) — Important 
action looking to the future development of Yale has 
taken place during the week past, and is detailed in 
brief below: 


ORGANIZATION WINCHESTER OBSERVATORY. 


OF THE 


On Thursday last the Trustees designated for the 
charge of the Winchester Observatory, met for the first 
time, and perfected their orgagization. ‘The meeting 
was held at the house of Mr. Winchester, adjacent to 
the Observatory lot. Most of the time was spent in the 
formal technical mutters of detail which are uninterest- 
ing to the public. By-laws were adopted, and officers 
chosen. Two committees were appointed, one consist- 
ing of the astronomers and mathematicians to have re- 
gard to the Scientific. work of the Observatory ; the 
other consisting of the other members ot the Board to 
look after the business interests. A caretul plane table, 
survey of the plot is in progress. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

At a meeting of the senior class, held last Saturday. 
D. N. Beach, South Orange, N. J., was elected class 
poet and E. S. Lines, Naugatuck, Conn., Class orator. 
At the same meeting it was voted to revive the custom 
of giving the class cup, and H. W. B. Howard, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; F. T. Du Bois, Springfield, Ill. ; and C. Camp- 
bell, Bath, N. Y., were elected a committee to take the 
matter in charge. A class ball, to be given during the 
third term was voted, and F. H. Baldwin, New York 
city, I, S. Boomer and W. H. Bradley, Chitago, Ill. ; 
D. B. Delavan, New York city ; J. W. Kirkham, Spring- 
field, Mass. ; L. G. Parsons, St. Louis, Mo. ; and A. H. 
Robertson, New Haven, Conn., were appointed a com- 
mittee therefor. For class day committee, H. W. 
Cragin, Lebanon, N. H.; L. E. Curtis, Oneida, Ill. ; 
J. K. Du Bois, Springfield, Ill.; C. P. Smith, New 
York city ; and D. J. H. Wilcox, Port Richmond, N. Y., 
were appointed. ‘This class have thus far subscribed 
toward a class library fund, the liberal amount of $1,823. 
The subscriptions range from $200 to $10 each. 

The chemical lectures to the seniors began last week. 

The third of the Berkeley sermons was delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Rylance last Sunday evening. The house was 
filled again, and the sermon fully sustained the reputa- 
tion of this popular series. ‘The fourth sermon will be 
preached next Sunday evening, by Rev. Alexander H. 
Vinton, D.D. of Boston. It is expected that the col- 
lege choir will have charge of the music. 

The third of the lectures on Greek Sculpture was 
given last Monday evening. The audience was as large 
as on the occasion of the previous lecture, and the in- 
terest in the course seems to be very great. Satisfac- 
tion and approval is freely expressed on all side. 

The day of prayer for colleges was duly observed 
last Thursday. All lessons after the morning one 
were dispensed with, and at 11, A.M. ex-President 
Woolsey addressed the seniors, Professor Harris, the! 


juniors, Professor Northrop, the sophomores, and Pre- 
sident Woolsey the freshmen. A union meeting was 
held at Marquand chapel at 3 r.m. which was well at- 
tended. The Berkeley Association was addressed by 
Rev. Mr. Lobdell of New Haven. 

The College Library is now receiving from the patent 
office, a series of volumes entitled ‘Specifications and 
Drawings of Patents.” These volumes are issued weekly 
beginning with last July. Each week forms a large 
volume and they contain accurate drawings and full 
specifications of every article upon which a patent is 
granted. Buta limited number of these volumes are 
printed and they are accompanied by a certificate form 
the Commissioner of Patents vouching for their accuracy, 
etc. 

The class of ’73 have during the week past, after vot- 
ings almost innumerable, succeeded in electing another 
member of the Zit. Board, H. W. Lyman, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. The class being unable as yet, to agree 
upon the fifth man, it is reported that the present Liv. 
editors will’ appoint some one to occupy that place. 
There has been considerable electioneering, but as we 
understand not much bad feeling. 


——— eee 


YALE PERSONALS. 


23, BLAGDEN.—Rev. Geo. W. Blagden, D.D., began 
the New Year with tendering his resignation of his 
pastorate of Old South Church in Boston, to take effect 
next fall when the 36th year from his installation will 
be completed. He is 70 years old, and a native of Wash- 
ington city, D.C. He was ordained pastor at Brighton, 
Mass., Dec. 25, 1827, and dismissed Sept. 8, 1330; in- 
stalled pastor of the Salem St. Church, Bosten, Nov. 3, 
1830, and dismissed Sept. 5, 1836; installed pastor of 
the Old South Church, Sept. 28, 1836. For nearly 15 
years Rev. Jacob M. Manning, D.D., has been colleague 
pastor with Dr. Blagden in the Old South Church. 


’35, CoLTON.— Rev. Aaron M. Colton, who has been 
pasior at Easthampton, Mass., for nineteen years, re- 
cently resigned, but at the request of his congregation 
has withdrawn his resignation. 

’39, ‘'arBox.—Rev. Increase N. Tarbox commenced 
last week a course of ten lectures on Congregationalism 
at Andover Seminary. 


"at, WiLLis.— Richard Storrs Willis writes quite a 
long letter to the New York Evening Fosi, in which he 
claims that the honor of founding the first religious 
newspaper in the country, the Boston Aecorder, belongs 
exclusively to his father, Mr. Nathaniel Willis, and not 
at all to the late Sidney E. Morse (Yale, ’tr), as has 
been claimed. Mr. Willis gives a very connected nar- 
rative, and if the case is as stated, undue honor has 
been ascribed to Mr. Morse. 

’52, BINGHAM.—Rev. J. F. Bingham, formerly a Congre- 
gational minister was ordained Aug. 16, 1871, into the 
clergy of Episcopal Church. 

’56, Bacon.—Rev. George Bacon occupied the Col- 
lege pulpit both morning and evening last Sunday. 

’57, DEForESt.—Henry S. DeForest was installed as 
pastor of the Congregational church in Council Blutts, 
Iowa, on the 4th of January. 

’58, HUBBELL.—Rev. William S. Hubbell has received 
a call to the Franklin street church in Somerville, Mass. 

’61, SILL.—E. R. Sill, the poet, who made such a sen- 
sation among the critics some time since, has a prose 
article in the last number of the University Echo, printed 
at the University of California, upon “ Heroic Conser- 
vatism.” 7 


63, ScoTr.—H. W. Scott, who recently died in South- 
bury, Conn., left the bulk of his property to Yale College. 

63, SHEPARD. — Dr. Charles U. Shepard, Jr., of 
Charlestown, S. C., was married in Brooklyn, Jan. 17, 
to Miss Ellen Humphrey, daughter of the late Hon. 
James Humphrey. 

’67, GREENWOOD.— Thomas Greenwood is at33 Grand 
Street, Jersey City. 

’67, TURRELL.—Edgar A. Turrell is practicing law at 
No. 194 Broadway, New York. 


67, HARDING.—W. B. Harding is “ Associate Rector ” 
of the Stamford Institution for boys now in its 22d 


year. 


68, McKinNEy.—Wm. A. McKinney is Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the N. Y. State Council of Reform. 
Office 486 Broadway, Albany, New York, 
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’69, MANNING.—David Manning, having regained his 
health, has returned to the study of the law, in the 
office of his brother-in-law, A. T. Titus, of Worcester. 


’69, THAYER.—J. R. Thayer has been admitted to the 


bar in Worcester, and is now practicing as a partner of. 


W. A. Williams, of that city. 


69, GILBERT.—J. H. Gilbert has since graduation 
been studying law in New York, both in an office and 
in the Law School. He has spent the last two sum- 
‘mers abroad: The last trip was necessitated by an 
attack of inflamatory rheumatism. He expects to prac- 
tice his profession in N. Y., and his address is 166 
Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 


"69, WORKMAN.—W. H. Workman, who has been pur- 
suing the study of medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School the past two and a half years, has been appointed 
one of the medical house officers of the Massachusetts 
general hospital, for the ensuing year. he term of 
service Commences in May, 1872. He is now acting as 
assisting to the surgeon of out patients at said hospital. 


69, BURNHAM.—Married Nov. 23, 1871, at Kinsman, 
Ohio, Henry H. Burnham and Miss Sophia L. Bennett. 


’70, CARPENTER.—Z. Taylor Carpenter of New Lon- 
den, Conn., was recently registered in Paris. 


70, FELLows.—H. Parker Fellows is studying law in 
the office of T. L. Nelson, of Worcester. He expects 
to finish at the Harvard Law School in the fall. 


’270, DeForest. — R. W. DeForest, who has been 
studying at the University of Bonn, has returned, and 
was admitted to practice as attorney at law at the recent 
examination before the supreme court of New York. 
His address is, care of Weeks & Forster, 58 Wall street. 
New York. 


’70, CumMINGS.—J. H. Cummings is Principal of the 
High School at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


*70, PALMER.—W. L. Palmer. Jr., sailed Dec. 2d, 


1871, on the Oceanic for Liverpool, expecting to spend 
the winter in traveling abroad. 


"71, Mason.—A. B. Mason who recently returned 
from the western plains, where he had been with Prof. 
Marsh’s party has accepted a position on the editori- 
al staff of the Chicago Zribune. 

’7 I, JacKSON.—Schuyler B. Jackson is studying law 
in the office of Stone and Jackson, Newark, N. J. It 
is also affirmed that he has been elected professor of 
political economy in the Newark Business College, and 
is now inducting several young Japanese into the mys- 
teries of that science. 


71, LANDMESSER.—L. B. Landmesser is at present 
studying law in the office of L. D. Shoemaker (Yale 
40) M; C., at Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

*7t, HENLEIN.. A. F. Henlein is studying law in his 
native place, Greenville, Penn. 


72, Lewis.—Alfred E. Lewis who graduated at Wil- 
liston, January in 1866, and was formerly connected 
with Yale ’72, is a real estate agent in New York city. 
Office 544 Broadway and 193 Montague St. Brooklyn. 


——. 
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GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 

— Dr. John Blythe, professor of chemistry in the 
Queen’s College, Cork, Ireland, has just died of apo- 
plexy. 


only two from the State have entered the Bangor Sem- 
nary. 


COLLEGE. 


— Washington University, at St. Louis, Mo., is in 
need of a library. 

— The University of Alabama at Tuskaloosa, has 
now about seventy students. 


— Movements are on foot looking toward introducing 
alumni representation into Iowa State University. 


.— There are three hundred students (three of whom 
are women) engaged in the study of law at the Univer- 
sity of Wilmington, Del. 

— Quite a number of applications for admission were 
made at the opening of the Spring term of Bowdoin Col- 
lege a few days ago. . 


— At Clark University, located at Atlanta, Georgia, 
board can be obtained in private families at $11 per 
month, including washing. 


— Graffula’s Seventh Regiment Band, of New York, 
has been engaged for Commencement, at Dartmouth. 
Commencement occurs June 27. 


— The work on the Chandler Scientific Building at 
Dartmouth, which has been delayed somewhat by the 
cold weather, is now going forward rapidly. 


— The “ models” from the Patent Office, to the num- 
ber of about 1,000, for Dartmouth College, have arrived 
at that institution. They are to be placed in Culver 
Hall. 


— The spring term at Trinity College was opened 
January 18. This term continues till Commencement 
(July 11), being divided by a recess from the 18th to 
29th of April. 


— Burritt College, located on Cumberland Mountain 
seven miles from the stage-line between McMinnville 
and Sparta, is said to Be in one of the healthiest places 
that can be found in “Tennessee. 


— Oxford lately numbered among its students the 
Duke of Genoa and Prince Hassan of Egypt. At the 
present time a distinguished member of the Siamese 
Government is an undergraduate at Balliol. 


— In consequence of the resignation of M. P. White, 
orator of the class of 1872, at Harvard, a meeting of 
the class was held on Thursday evening, January 18, 
and James Holden Young, of Cambridge, was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 


— The Library of the Agricultural Department at 
Dartmouth College consists of about 1,200 volumes, 
one hundred of which formerly belonged to the private 
library of Faraday. The library will soon be removed 
to its place in Culver Hall. 


— The following subjects have been given out to the 
students at Dartmouth College for prize,essays : To the 
Seniors—1. All Science, God’s Thought ; 2. The Ethics 
of Popularity. To the Juniors—1. Language the Ex- 
pression of National Character ; 2. Popular Delusions. 


— We learn from Nature that the authorities of Har- 
vard have placed in Professor Allman’s hands for deter- 
mination, the whole of the collection of hydroid zoö- 
phytes obtained by the United States Court Survey 
during its late exploration of the Gulf Streams. 

— Mers. Carolina Gilman, of Charleston, S. C., and her 
four daughers, have united in presenting to Harvard 
University a fine photograph of the late Rev. Dr. Sam- 


— President Webb, of the College of the City of|uel Gilman, with the poem, “ Fair Harvard,” written by 
New York, has been reélected president by the board of| him for the second centennial celebration of the found- 


trustees. 


— Dr. Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, of the Rochester 
‘Theological Seminary, was elected president of Brown 
University, last Wednesday. 


— Professor Willard, of Cornell University, recently 
delivered an address before the State Dairyman’s Asso- 
ciation, at Rutland, Vermont. 


— Miss Minnie Swayze, late professor of elocution 
in Vassar College, delivered an interesting lecture in 
‘Tremont Temple, Boston, Monday evening last, on 
“ Woman and Her Abilities.” 


— President Alexander Burns, of Simpson Centenary 
College, at Indianola, Iowa, has issued an appeal to 
the ministers of the DesMoines conference, asking them 
to take up collections in their congregations some time 
in February, for the benefit of students who need pe- 
cuniary assistance and who are looking forward to the 
ministry. 


ing of the college. 


— The Junior exercises of Haverford College will be 
held in Alumni Hall, on the 31st of January. The ex- 
ercises consist of eight English orations. On the pre- 
ceding evening T. Rowland Estes, of the Senior class, 
will deliver the annual oration before the Loganian So- 
ciety, and the oration will be preceded by addresses 
from Professors Hartshorne and Chase. 


— The Syracuse University, opened with members in 
each class—twenty-eight in the freshman and ten in each 
of the others. Its property is valued at $600,000 ; its en- 
dowment between $250,000 and $300,000. ‘lhe Hall of 
Languages, which is to cost $136,000, is in process of 
erection. Five professors have been selected. It is in- 
tended to endow nineteen or twenty professorships. 

— Rev. John Newman, the proprietor of the Ripley 
Female College, at Poultney, Vt., offers the institution 
to the Methodist church upon the following very liberal 


— The professors in the Bangor Seminary have:conditions: 1. To restore the whole or any part of the 
issued an earnest appeal in reference to the gradual but: property to the church at the appraisal of three disinter- 


constant diminution of the number of young men pre-/ested persons. 
paring for the ministry. Only two from Maine have|scription for that purpose. 


2. To participate liberally in a sub- 


3. To devote, without salary, 


entered any theological seminary out of the State, and five years to the work of obtaining an endowment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— It is proposed to establish a portrait gallery in 
connection with Phillip’s Academy, at Exeter, N. H. 


— There have been 25,000 volumes added to the 
Portland, (Me.) public library within the past ten 
months. 


— Influegtial members of the Psi Upsilon fraternity, 
recently met at Delmonico’s, in New York city, to form 
an Alumni Association, and appointed a committee on 
Permanent Organization. 


— Arrangements ‘have been made by which it is ex- 
pected that the collection of fossils belonging to Mr. 
Leckenby, will soon be transferred to the Cambridge 
(Eng.), Geological Museum. 


— The inhabitants of Penzana, Cornwall, the birth- 
place of Sir Humphrey Davy, have determined to erect 
a statue to his memory. It is to be after the portrait 
of Davy, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and will cost $30.000. 


— The Wisconsin Historical Society, held its annual 
meeting on January 2d. Hon. Alexander Mitchell, of 
Milwaukee, was chosen president for the next three 
‘years, Lyman C.-Draper, corresponding secretary, and 
D. S. Durrie, librarian. The library has received 5000 
books and pamphlets during the past year, and the 
other departments have received a corresponding in- 
crease. 


Science-instruction to Teachers :—Last year 
several courses of lectures upon scientific subjects were 
delivered before the teachers of Boston, at the Hall of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, the funds neces 
sary to defray the expenses being given by Mr. John 
Cummings. The success of this attempt to popu- 
larize science has induced Mr. John A. Lowell, the 
trustee of the Lowell Institute fund, to furnish the 
means for its repetition. The lectures are to be given 
in the same hall, the price of admission being only 
nominal. We take from the JVaturalist the following 
programme of the lectures for the present season :— 

First Course, beginning October 23d, twelve lectures 
on Popular Geology, by W. T. Brigham, A.M. Sub- 
jects—‘ Water as a Geological Agent ; Chemical and 
Physical Properties of Water ; Dew and Rains ; Springs ; 
Rivers ; Water Falls; Bays and Marshes; Lacustrine 
and Oceanic Deposits; The Ocean ; Caverns; Snow 
and Ice ; Glaciers ; Deluges.’ 

Second Course, beginning December 4, six lectures by 
B. Joy Jeffries, M.D. Subject—‘ Comparative Anatomy 
of the Eye and Vision.’ 

Third Course, beginning December 26, ten lectures 
by Professor G. L. Goodale, of Bowdoin College. Sub- 
ject—Physiological Botany, a study of some of the 
Relations of Plants to Heat, Light, Electricity and 
Chemistry. 


Fourth Course, beginning January 29, six lectures by 
Thomas Dwight, jr., M.D. Subject ‘ Preservation of 
Life among the Vertebrates.’ 

Fifth Course, beginning February 19, six lectures by 
W. G. Farlow, M.D. Subject—Cryptogamic Botany 
with special reference to the Algz. 

Sixth Course, beginning March 11, by F. G. Sanborn. 
Subject—‘ Talks about Insects.’ l 


The State Dram Shop.—The State liquor agent 
of Massachusetts, in his recent annual report, says, that 


during the year ending October 1st, 1871, only thirty- 
nine cities and towns in that commonwealth purchased 
liquors amounting in value, with commissions on sales, 
to $62,176. The expenses, including $2,800 for inter- 
est at seven per cent. on $40,000 capital, $4,000 salary 
to the agent, and $2,189 for rent of store and taxes, 
amounted to $21,124. There are 367 cities and towns 
in Massachusetts, and, as only thirty-nine purchased 
liquor at the State Agency, it is argued that the system 
should be abolished. The sales in 1871 were less by 
$100,000 than those during 1870. It is contended that 
if the number of towns purchasing liquor of the agency 
should continue to decrease in the same ratio as during 
the last three months, there will not be left by January 
next one town to patronize the “ State dram shop.” 
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Inkstand. 


The rack contains monthly calender cards for two years, 
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Sample Calender Inkstand, express paid. 1.25 
Campie Calender Inkstand and Mucilage Stand, express 
paid, 1.50 
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No 2. CONTRIBUTOR'S MANUSCRIPT, Size, 5x 
10, flat sheet, with perforations the same as No. ır. - 1.80 
No. 3. EDITOR'S MANUSCRIPT, Same size as No. 
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No.4. REPORTER'S AND STUDENT'S MANU- 
SCRIPT. Size, 3% x 8, flat sheets for pencil; with three 
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sheets, with two perforations at side of sheet br affixing the 
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No. 13. LEGAL CAP. Best quality, 14 lbs., double 
sheets, all perfect quires, with three perforations at thc top of 
the sheet for securing documents with tapes. - - 6490 
No. 14. LEGAL CAP. 12 lbs., perforated same as No. 
13. - - - . > = E - z s ; 

No. 15. THESIS PAPER. With border, white, 8 AA 
Flat sheets. - - - - - - : : 4.30 
SERMON CASES. Morocco, cambric lined. Each, .60 
SERMON CASES Turkey Morocco, silk lined. “ 3.00 
SERMON COVERS. Manilla. Per package of 24. 25 
REPORTER'S CASES. Morocco, board sides, with 
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Sent Free on Receipt of Price. 


For sale by stationers. Sample sheets and circular by mail, 
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One quire of either style, by mail, - - - - $0.25 
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One Reporter’s or Student’s Note Book Case, 175 
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MORGAN ENVELOPE CO, 
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= Springfield, Mass. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Porter. — THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.— 4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


Day. — ZHE SCIENCE OF 4S- 


THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 

LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 
$1.00. 


Woolsey. — SERVING OUR GEN- 

w ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


Blake. — MINING MACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific, States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 


Svo, 245 Pp., $2.00. 


Phelps.—7#Z HOLY LAND, with 


Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt.. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


Elliot. —SONVGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot, A.M. 12mo, 126 pp., $1.00. . 


Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
READER, for use in Public Schools. By 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 168pp., 
60 cts. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 


Graduate of ’69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 

This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America. It records the 
the experience of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale ; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 


sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself. As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart ofthat in any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 


SCIENTISTS, pom peaine rectares and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. 12mo, 292 pp. $1.50. 

This book contains the first five University 

Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 

handsome a hee Over 25,000 copies of these 

numbers of the University Series have been sold. 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R. S. Withan 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
I2mo, 36 pp. 25 cents. 


II.—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


. WL—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C. S. 72 pp. 
25 cents. 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—1. On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investiga- 
tion, 2. On Haze and Dust, 3. On the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination, Py Prof. John Tyndall, 
F. R. S. 12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents. 


VL—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 
54 Pp. 25 cents. 

VIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs, Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 
age. 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suffi- 
cient importance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
ant Aa admitted to these series is thorougly 
examined by some distinguished, Professor at Yale, 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid- 
eration of every thinking person of the age. 

Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
lowing rates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $1.10 ; Ten successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $2.00. For sale by all booksellers. 


NATURE AND DURATION OF FU- 
’ TURE PUNISHMENT. By Henry Con- 
stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. - Reprinted 
from the second London edition,with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 40 cents, 


VALEDICTORY POEM AND ORA- 
TION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July 11th, 1871. 35 cents, 


* * Sent, postage paid, on. receipt of price, by the publishers. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


( Opposite Yale College), 


460 Chapel Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 


12mo, | | 


(C FAN NING’S WORKS 


FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


New English Edition of Complete Works of 
W. E. CHANNING, D.D. 


In one volume, 8vo, 764 pp., printed from new and clear 
type. on good paper, and neatly bound in cleth. 

20.000 copies of this wonderfully cheap edition have been 
sold within a few months by the Erglish publishers, and it is 
now offered here, at the exceedingly low price of ONE 
DOLLAR, and will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of that 
amount, by 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
42 Chauncy St., Boston, Mase. , 


Solicited by MUNN & CO., Publishers of 
PAT F N T$ Scientific American, 
37 Park Rov, New York. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ ER? ERIENCE. 


Pamphlets containing PATENT LAWS with full direc- 
tions how to ebtain patents, free. 

A bound volume uf 118 pages. containing the New Census 
by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of Mechanica 
movements, Patent Laws and Rules for obtaining Patents, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


VoL 
THE MICHIGAN TEACHER, 
AN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, ¢ 


Is not merely local in its character, but every page is valu- 
able to teachers in any part of the country. It is sent to 
nearly every State in the Union, and to foreign lands. The 

rincipal features of Vol. vii. will be a series of articles on 
School Organization, Sketches of Education Abroad, and 
full Practical, Literary. and News Departments. 

“One of the very best journals of the kind.” — National 
Teacher. 

“Certainly now ranks with any State educational monthly 
published.” —National Normal. oa 

“Valuable matter for teachers and school officers fills its 
pages.”""—Con. Shcool Journal, 

TERMS :—§1.25 per vear; 65 cts. for six months. Speci- 
men copies ten cts. Address, 


H. A. FORD, Publisher, Niles, Mich. 
per AM’S HANDY-BOOK SERIES 


Useful Manuals for the Household. 


I. 
Eating and Drinking. 


A porular manual of food and diet in health and disease, 
By Georcr M. Bearp, M.D. 12amo. Paper, 5o cents 
cloth, 75 cents, 


1872. 


IL 


Stimulants and Narcotics. 
Medically, Philosophically and Morally considered. By 
Grorce M. Bearn, M.D. 1amo. aper, 50 cents; 
cloth. 75 cents. 
“ Dr. Beard’s little pamphlet is the result of a vast amount 
of research and observation, and he discusses the numerous 


facts he presents with rare moderation Rod gond sense.” 
—{Hartford Times. 


A History of England. 

From the earliest period to A.D., n. : 
reference to the Progress of the Foon in’ Civilization, 
Literature, and the Arts. By B. J. Lossinc. With 3 
maps, 12mo, cloth extra, $2.50. Students’ edition, $2.25. 


“It becomes in Lossing’s hands, almost a new story ; its 
interest is unflagging and it will be found especially valuable 
to students of English History in families and schools.” 

—{Haryord Times. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price by 


G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, 


4:h Av. and 23d Street, NEW YORK, - 
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ARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN 
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M.D., Dean of the New York Medical College for 
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NuMBER 5. 


THE YALE EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 
1871. 


It will be remembered that during the summer and 
autumn of 1870 Professor Marsh and party from Yale 
College made an expedition to the Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary regions of the Rocky Mountains, and Pacific Coast 
for purposes of Scientific exploration and discovery. 
That expedition, although eminently successful, and pro- 
longed as far into the winter as the weather would per- 
mit, still did not satisfy the enthusiastic professor of 
Palzontology in Yale. It also left a large portion of that 
country, so rich in rafe animals both living and extinct 
and so interesting to the geologist and palzontologist, 
either but partially explored or wholly undeveloped. 
Accordingly, during the last summer. and autumn, an- 
other expedition under the same able leadership, and 
with a similar purpose in view, made a second visit to 

“these wild and dangerous but interesting regions. 
The general plan of this expedition embraced excursions 
or trips from three separate points, over as many sepa- 
rate fields, and the design was to carefully explore the lo- 
calities about which little was known and which promised 
interesting results. The first excursion was to start 
from Fort Wallate, and explore the Cretaceous deposits 
of south western Kansas in the region of the Smoky River, 
where the party of the previous year had made interest- 
ing discoveries. The second was to start from Fort 
Bridger, in western Wyoming, and thoroughly examine 
the ancient lake basin of Tertiary age which Profes- 
sor Marsh discovered on his visit the year before. The 
third was to set out from Salt Lake City and examine 
two other lake basins also of the Tertiary age, one in 
Idaho, and the other in Oregon, in the region of the John 
Day River, which were almost wholly unexplored; and 


then if time permitted to continue the investigations of 


the previous year on the Pacific Coast. From these 
fields so widely separated, it was expected to obtain a 
series of fossil remains, which would equal if not surpass 
the rich discoveries of the year before, and add a new 
and important chapter to the history of the extinct fauna 
of that wonderful region. The results more than justi- 
fied the expectations. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PARTY. 


The party of 1870, the first regular scientific expedi- 

_tion-ever organized to visit these localities, consisted 

of Professor Marsh and twelve assistants. The present 
party was composed as follows : 


Professor O. C.Marsh, Yale College, 
Oscar Harger, New Haven, Conn. 
Harry D. Ziegler, Philadelphia, Penn. 
John J. DuBois, New Haven, Conn. 
George M. Keasbey, Newark, N. J. - 
George G. Lobdell, Jr., Wilmington, Del. 
John F Quigley, Wilmington, Del. 
Alfred B. Mason, Chicago, Ill. 
Frederick Mead, Jr. New York City, 
Joseph F. Page, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Theodore G. Peck, New York City. 


These assistants were all recent graduates of 


the college, selected by Professor Marsh to aid him in 
making original discoveries, and not merely students 
taken out for instruction, as some have supposed. 
The entire aim of the expedition was to advance science, 
and everything else was subservient to that end. 

This party, then, actuated with zeai for scientific re- 
search and each anxiousto transmit his name to pos- 
terity by means of some important discovery, rendez- 
voused at Fort Wallace, Kansas, about the last of June. 
Here the garb and appurtenances of civilized life were 
laid aside, and that appropriate to life on the plains 
took its place. What are known among the denizens 
of that somewhat desolate country as “store clothes ” 


and “ boiled shirts ” were ruthlessly consigned to trunks, | and by ambition to discover something new, he would 


and each man was arrayed in a broad hat perforated 
with holes; a heavy blue shirt, the deep pockets of 
which contained, compass, whistle, flask, pocket 
knife, etc.; heavy breeches with seat and knees covered 
with buckskin, or breeches made of buckskin throughout, 
buckskin blouse, and leggins of the same material over 
either shoes or boots according to choice. Coats were 
also taken along, but on account of the heat were unnec- 
essary except at night. The party were atl mounted 
either on mules or Indian ponies and the saddles sup- 
ported the saddlebags, the haversack, canteen, and lariat, 
while a carbine was slung across the back of each 
rider, and his belt carried his geological hammer, knife, 
and revolver. l 


THE FIRST TRIP. 


Thus equipped and arrayed the party set out from Fort 
Wallace on its first trip. ‘They were accompanied by a 
train of five army wagons and an escort of government 
troops, for the country to be explored was a favorite 
hunting ground of hostile Indians, where in times past, 
the Sioux, Arrapahoes and Cheyennes, had ruled su- 
preme, and they still regarded this as their own territory 
to be protected from all intruders. ‘The march was in 
a south easterly direction, along a belt of sand, which 
was Called Smoky river, but which required a stretch of 
courtesy to be so regarded, at least, at this season of the 
year. It now consisted of a. series of detached pools 
which in places were connected by arunning stream 
two or three inches in depth. The line of this 
river was followed in general on this trip, and of neces- 
sity, for the whole country was almost entirely destitute 
of water, With the exception of the river and a few 
feeble tributaries, which start from the springs at the 
bases of the hills but are soon lost in the hot sand, no 
running water was seen while in this region. It was al- 
ways possible however to obtain water by digging down 
three or four feet in a river bed apparently dry, but when 
obtained, it was scarcely fit for use, on account of its 
alkaline properties. Those who were unaccustomed to 
such beverages were quite seriously affected by the 
water they were-compelled to use. 

The country traversed consisted a series of ridges 
varying in width from a few feet to two or three miles ; 
separated by valleys of the same unequal extent. The 
ridges, called “ divides,” were often intersected by deep 
cafions, where the water has washed off the covering of 
earth and hollowed out a channel, often from fifty to a 
hundred feet deep, in the blue and yellow Cretaceous 


|shale beneath. Some of these cañons extended but a 


short distance ; while others stretched out for miles and 
often branched off into labyrinthian passages which con- 
fused and perplexed the unaccustomed explorer. Not 
unfrequently masses of rock would be passed which 
towered far up from the prairie, sole relics of the widely 
extended area around them, which had been washed 
away inch by inch through the untold ages of the past. 
At Monument, forty-two miles from Fort Wallace, there 
was a Sort of court yard about 150 feet long, and from 
two to twenty feet broad, which was encompassed by 
walls of rock nearly sixty feet high. The wind and 
storms had fashioned these walls into’ battlements and 
towers ; and in one place, the only approach to a lofty 
pinnacle was by a frail bridge which spanned a deep 
chasm. The only tree of the region was the cottonwood, 
which grows along the river beds. ‘The “divides,” were 
covered with the short, tough, brown buffalo grass, but 
in the valleys the verdure was more luxuriant. 

The fossil-hunting was done in the cafions before 
described. As the explorer slowly rode along on his 
faithful mule or horse, with scientific instinct sharpened 
by curiosity to see the relics of ages so long gone by, 


occasionally perceive upon a shelf of rock a skeleton 
fully exposed to view. To dismount, examine and se- 
cure the prize was the work of but a short time. But 
not always did these objects of search so readily reveal 
themselves. Sometimes it was only a projecting vertebra 
or rib, or bone of the foot or tail, that revealed the pre 
sence of the fossil within; and more often a piece of 
bone had become detached and having rolled a few feet 
down the cañon, was discovered quietly lying where the 
storms and gravitation had left it. When such a piece 
was found, the work of trailing began. The discoverer 
crept on hands and knees up the slopes, minutely scan- 
ning every inch of the rock. Usually his labors were 
rewarded by finding one or more other pieces which 
had become detached like the first. The location of 
each piece was carefully marked, and after thorough 
search had shown that no more were exposed to view; 
hammer, and chisel, and knife, and spade, and pick- 
axe were in turn, when necessary, brought to bear 
upon the highest point where a bone had been found. 
Sometimes the search was a fruitless one, but more often, 
a few strokes would reveal another bone and continued 
exertion, lay bare the whole skeleton. If the specimen 
was a common one, only the more characteristic bones 
were exhumed, but if it was rare, the soft rock was dug 
away by the cubic yard, until every part and particle 
even to tooth and claws, if they could be found, was dis- 
interred. Then, when the earth had yielded up her 
dead, each separate bone was carefully wrapped in paper, 
or in cotton, or in both, and the whole put in a gunny 
bag, and sewed up, and in this condition taken to camp. 

The sufferings of the party upon this excursion were 
very great. As has already been stated the water was 
bad and scarce, and the heat was intense. The nights 
were generally cool, but in the day time the thermome- 
ter ranged from 95° to 120° in the shade, and was above 
110° for more.than half the trip. Several severe thun- 
der storms and one terrific hail storm demolished the 
tents, and added to the discomfort and inconvenience. 
Moreover the country explored abounded in rattlesnakes, 
whose activity and ferocity seemed to rise with the ther- 
mometer. Extreme caution was necessary to avoid 
being bitten. Nota day passed in which several were 
not killed either in camp or on the explorations, and on 
some days the number of the slain would reach a score. 
There was also constant apprehension from Indians, and, 
working, as the party did most of the time, in canons, 
which abounded in places favorable for ambush, and al- 
most seemed toinvite attack continual care and watch- 
fulness were required. . Add to this an entire want of 
fresh provisions, and the extreme hardships of this trip 
can be imagined. Several of the party broke down en- 
tirely, unable to endure the fatigue, exposure, and hard- 
fare, and even the guide, an Indian scout who had been 
on the plains for seventeen years, was stricken down 
by fever from which he did not recover until long after 
the trip was over. 

Fortunately, when the scanty provisions were at their 
lowest ebb, and everything was at its worst, fresh signs 
of buffalo were discovered. None had been seen for 
over four weeks from the time of starting, and when 
they did appear all interest in the remains of animals 
which died ages ago suddenly departed. ‘The whole at- 
tention and cxertion of the party were absorbed ina 
desire to get the more°agreeable and palatable remains 
of those whose death was far more recent. The first 
herd was seen late in the afternoon, and those who 
were mounted on horses—it is difficult to get a mule 
near enough to a buffalo to get a shot at one—succeed- 
ed in killing two. ‘These were feasted on, and during 
the eating, great vows of what would be done on the 
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a 
morrow, were sworn. But when the morrow came the resembling the turtle, lizard, serpent, crocodile, rhinoce-| ficult, but notwithstanding, these fields proved nearly 


buffaloes had disappeared, and after a hard day's hunt- | ros, tapir, and elephant were found and secured. Besides 


ing only six tongues and humps were brought in. 
fore the trip was ended, however, nearly every man had 
killed his buffalo. 

The Indians, though constantly feared, caused no real 


Be-| these, fossils of smaller sizes, down to a tooth not larger 


than the head of a pin, were discovered and carefully 
packed away.. A large part of tke collection in this region 
was of the remains of small animals. The fossils were 


trouble on this trip, but the party, however, narrowly es-| generally found in the buttes, and on account of their 


caped collision with a large band of Sioux who were 
moving south on their annual buffalo hunt. 

The scientific discoveries made in this fegion were 
important and interesting. Many new species of ex- 
tinct birds, reptiles and fishes, were found. Huge skel- 
etons of the Mosasaurus family, some of them ninety feet 
in length were discovered and secured. Of these fossil 
remains several tons were obtained, which on the return 
of the party to Fort Wallace were shipped to New Haven 
by rail. 

THE SECOND TRIP. 

From Fort Wallace the party proceeded to Den- 
ver, Colorado, and thence to Cheyenne, and over the 
mountains to Fort Bridger in Wyoming which was to be 
the base of the second excursion. From here onthe 26th 
of August, they set out with a small escort and train to 
explore the great tertiary lake basin now drained by the 
Green River. The course pursued was eastward, al- 
though the Uintah Mountains farther to the south were 
visited and examined. ‘The country consisted of desert 
plains, too sterile to produce grass, but thickly over- 
grown withsage brush. The plains were occasionally 
varied by buttes or eminencies which were entirely bare. 
The streams of water were more abundant than in Kan- 
sas, and their banks were fringed with cotton-wood trees 
and a narrow strip of rich deep grass which formed an 
agreable relief from the gray expanse either side. 
The views presented in the Uintah Mountains were mag- 
nificent. This range, the only one of the Rocky 
Mountains which runs east and west, presented when 
viewed from the north, a series of ridges of different 
height. The first and lower was the approaches or foot 
hills ; behind these appeared the first high mountains 
which were covered with a dense pine forest; while 
far aboye and beyond towered a range of snow capped 
peaks. The water was generaly good, though some 
of the streams were slightly tinged with alkali, and 
there was no deficiency. This trip proved as agre- 
able and pleasant as the previous one had been dis- 
agreable and full of hardship. Although the geological 
work was laborious, yet it was so frequently varied by fish- 
ing and hunting for which this region offered ample op- 
portunity, that all thoughts of weariness were banished. 
During the two wecks that were spent on Henry’s Fork 
over one thousand trout were taken, and yct the supply 
seemed hardly diminished. On a single day the chief 
of the party, an ‘enthusiastic sportsman, landed one 
hundred and thirty nine, weighing together over one 
hundred pounds. Besides this abundance of fish 
the larder of the party usually contained a supply of 
sage-hens, rabbits, beaver, antelope and deer. Wolves 
coyotes and puma were shot at, but in vain p; elk were 
wounded but not killed, and the grizzly bear_was viewed 
from a safe distance. The weather was all that could 
be desired. There was little rain and the days were 
occasionally hot, but usually just comfortably warm, and 
the nights, cold enough to make both blankets and buf- 
falo robe quite acceptable. On this trip the party re- 
gained in health and vigor all that had been lost by the 
hardships of southern Kansas. The pale faces with 
which some left civilization became brown, and the weak 
bodies strong. ‘Those who with difficulty could endure 
a ride of a dozen miles when they set out on the first trip, 
would now ride fifty without complaint, eat nothing for 
fifteen hours, and spend twelve of these in the saddle, 
‘sleep at night with one thickness of blanket between 
them and the ground, and be ready for duty bright and 
early next morning. 

Like the trip in Kansas this was a complete success 
in a scientific point of view. Although seven thousand 
feet above the sea, large quantities of bones of animals 


minuteness their discovery was attended with much diffi- 
culty. Instead of riding along on the sure-footed mule 
and looking for a gigantic tell-tale vertebra or rib, it was 
necessary to literally crawl over the country on hands 
and knees. To see the minute bones which were sought, 
the eye must be within three or four inches of the white 
sand on which they lie. Often a quarter of a mile of 
the most inviting country would be caréfully gone over 
with no result, and then again some one would chance 
upon a butte which seemed almost made of fossils. 
When two or three found such a prize at nearly the 
same time, lines would be drawn around each claim 
with as much care as when valuable mineral land is 
located ; for it must be remembered that each man had 
full credit for all his discoveries, and the thought of 
having ones name attached to some rare specimen in 
the Yale Museum led to sharp competition. 

The region of this trip is occupied by the Ute Indians, 
who by reason of numerous defeats have become“ good 
Indians,” although the guide of the party, a typical 
frontiersman, affirmed that the only “good Indian” he 
had ever seen “had his head off.” The party, bowever, 
were not molested on this trip by either “good” or 
“bad Indians.” 


THE THIRD TRIP. 


After about six weeks spent in this region, the party 
returned to Fort Bridger and proceeded thence to Salt 
Lake city. Here a few days were spent in resting and 
preparing for the third and most difficult trip of the ex- 
pedition. They were now to strike out far from the 
line of any rail-road, into a country little known and 
less traversed, and over routes where the passage was 
difficult, and perhaps dangerous. Consequently all 
the heavy baggage was sent to San Francisco by rail, 
only the most necessary camp equipage, clothing, 
and arms being retained. When everything was in 
readiness, the line of the Pacific railroad was left at 
Kelton, and the party proceeded in a northwesterly di- 
rection to the famous Shoshone Falls. Here a day or 
two was spent in examining this interesting locality, and 
then they proceeded to Boise city in Idaho. From here 
they passed by a difficult route over the Blue Moun. 
tains to the head waters of the John Dav River, which 
was followed down to Cafion city. On the passage over 
the mountains an interesting tertiary deposit was dis- 
covered which abounded in fossil fishes, and extensive 
collections were made. On this same journey the party 
had a narrow escape from a band of “ road agents,” 
who not unfrequently stop travelers in this region, and 
just previously had succeeded in plundering a party who 
were carrying treasure from the mines down the moun- 
tains. At Cañon city, which is a small mining town in 
Oregon, and noted as having been the former home of 
the poet, Joaquin Miller, the party waited until an escort 
and oufit could be sent from Fort Harney, seventy-five 
miies to the south. 

Upon the arrival of the outfit they started to explore 
two ancient lake basins in the tertiary formation, which 
are now drained by the John Day River. The upper 
and more recent of these was of the pliocene age, while 
the second which was older and lying further to the 
north was miocene. This region showed everywhere 
evidence of former volcanic action on a stupendous 
scale. The lake deposits of clay and sand in which 
the remains of extinct animals were found embedded 
had been covered by thousands of feet of basaltic lava, 
and it was only where the present streams have cut 
deep cafions through this lava covering, that the under- 
lying beds and their fossil treasures could be reached. 
This rendered the work of exploration exceedingly dif 
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as rich in fossils as any that had been visited. The 
upper lake bed contained the remains of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, lion, and other tropical animals, with several 
species of fossil horses. In the lower and older basin 
many new fossil mammals and some reptiles were dis- 
covered. Several species of rhinoceros, oreodon, tur- 
tles and other kindred animals, some of them new to 
science, were found and secured for future description. 

The views of natural scenery in this region were 
magnificent in the extreme. While pursuing their ex- 
plorations, the party had frequently in view the magni- 
ficent range of the Blue Mountains stretching far away 
to the north and south, on the eastward ; while toward 
the west, the Cascade range with the snowy peaks of 
Mount Jefferson, Mount Hood, and Mount Adams, was 
plainly visible. 


END OF THE EXPEDITION. 


But the season had now become far advanced: the 
nights were bitter cold, and with every storm the snow 
line was creeping down the sides of the surrounding 
mountains. The party were therefore obliged to leave 
this interesting region and push northward to the Colum- 
bia river which they reached at the famous rapids known 
as the Dalles. The explorations were now ended, and 
after remaining here a few days the party went down the 
Columbia river to Portland, Oregon, where Professor 
Marsh and most of his associates took steamer for San 
Francisco, and the remainder proceeded thither by 
land. A severe storm rendered the voyage a disagree- 
able and dangerous one ; and likewise caused the land 
party considerable difficulty in getting through the three 
feet of snow which it brought them. l 

At San Francisco a fortnight was spent in resting 
from the arduous labors of the summer. Some went 
to the Yosemite and saw it in its winter garb, and others 
spent the time in visiting the different objects of interest 
which were in reach. But it was now the middle of De- 
cember and all were anxious to get home. Some of the 
party therefore returned directly east by rail, and were 
fortunate enough to escape the great snow blockade in 
the mountains» The others, with Professor Marsh, 
sailed for New York, by way of Panama. On the way 
to the Isthmus some interesting collections were made 
at the different Mexican and Central American ports 
and on the Isthmus Professor Marsh was so fortunate 
as to secure some very valuable antiquities from the 
ancient ruins of Central America.” On the passage 
from Aspinwall a day or two was spent at Kingston, 
Jamaica, and the long and laborious expedition ended 
with the safe arrival of the party in New York on the 
14th of January. 

The expedition throughout, although a very difficult 
one, was successful in every respect. Large collections 
were made, not alone of fossils, which include at least 
fifty species of animals new to science, but also many 
skeletons of rare species belonging to the present 
fauna of the regions visited, and in addition ‘many 
valuable antiquities, which will aid in throwing light upon 
the history of man on this continent. Moreover, as the 
regions traversed were in many places unexplored, no 


{little geographical information was obtained. The col- 


lections secured, in connection with those obtained the 
year before, will place this department of the Yale Mu- 
seum far in advance of any in this country, and but 
little, if any, behind the finest collections of Europe. 
The stores of fossils obtained by the expedition are now 
being examined by Professor Marsh, and the more im- 
portant scientific results will soon be published. 

It is but justice to say that the expedition owes its 
inception and success to the eminent Professor in 
charge. Although the valuable collections secured wil] 
be placed in the Yale Muscum, the party was essen- 
tially a private one, and bore its own expenses, amount- 
ing to nearly $15,000, eaclusive of the assistance received 
from the government, without whose aid the expedition 
could not achieved its eminent success. 
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THE COLLEGE 


THE ALUMNI MEMBERS OF “THE CORPORA- 
TION. : 


The COLLEGE COURANT of the 13th instant, publishes 
the scheme adopted, and recommended by a Committee, 
appointed last July by “ The Corporation of Yale,” for 
the regulation of the method of electing the new alumni 
members of that body, and it is gratifying to all interest- 
_edin “the new dispensation ” to know that the day is 
near at hand for the inauguration of the much desired 
innovation. It seems to me that in order to secure nom- 
inations, properly and carefully considered, and to ob- 


tain a list of candidates satisfactory to the alumni of a% | brought to my private notice. 


sections of the country, it would be eminently fair, and 
wise to request the several “ Yale Alumni Associations” 
at New- York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and St. Louis, to 
prepare a list of nominees for the six places to be filled. 
This should sot in any event prevent the free nomination 
by individual alumni of other lists of candidates, but 
such a'plan would secure the united expression of these 
associations throughont the country, and would serve to 
indicate to others not connected with such associations, 
what special alumnus belonging to any one of them is 
the choice of his own associates for a place in “The 
Corporation.” It would also guide all, in an earnest en- 
deavor to pay a just regard to the claims of the alumni 
residing in the various large centers of population, and 
influence throughout the country. 

While it must be truly regarded as an honor, conferred 
by his fellows, for any alumnus to be elected to the im- 
portant positions now opened for the first time ; yet es- 
pecial care should be taken to elect such alumni as will 
be willing, and able to enter upon their new positions 
with the firm determination and desire to be active, and 
working members of “ The Corporation.” No ornamen- 
tal “ figure-heads” who will only occasionally attend to the 
duties of their position should be chosen ; but ¿ive and 
wide-awake ones who will be punctual, and faithful to 
every responsibility of their important trust. Some regard 


MORE PENNSYLVANIA IDIOMS. 


[The correspondence referred to below will be remem- 
bered as developing considerable interest at the time, 
and proving quite fruitful of strange and odd words and 
expressions. The following article is copied from the 
American Educational Monthly. | 

About a year and a half ago I was permitted in this 
magazine (Monthly, August, 1870) to put on record 
“Some Pennsylvania Idioms ;” and, the article having 
the luck to attract some attention, a number of interest- 
ing and hopeful comments were either made publicly or 
In the meantime, too, I 
have noted words which had previously escaped me, 
and to-day find enough material accumulated to war- 
rant, perhaps, a second article on the same subject. A 
writer (“ T. S.”) in the Nation, of August 4, 1870, states 
that many of the words which I ascribed “ to the 
Scotch-Irish settlers of a certain portion of the Susque- 
hanna Valley [but not to them exclusively], are by no 
means peculiar to that region,” and that he has been 
familiar with them from his youth up, “in Philadelphia 
and in Burlington, N. J., both settled in great part by 
English Quakers.” It is, indeed, not the least interest- 
ing feature of the correspondence evoked by my article, 
that testimony is offered to a much wider usage of cer- 
tain of the words and phrases recorded than I, at that 
time, had any conception of—always excepting the Old- 
Country usage, which I knew from a pretty thorough 
search of the dictionaries, though I did not take the 
pains to indicate this knowledge in any other way than 
by giving the true spelling of mispronounced words. 
For the convenience of those who may refer to my for- 
mer article, I shall follow the order there observed, re- 
sesving, till the close of my retrospect, some fresh in- 
stances of the speech of our forefathers. 

A correspondent (“T.C.D.”) who was born and 
“raised” in Wayne and Union‘ counties, Indiana, and 
the adjoining counties of Ohio,—a district settled by 
emigrants of the poorer class from Virginia and North 


‘should be paid in the election of members, to those of] Carolina,—writes that harvesters there were well ac- 
the alumni who have had some experience in matters of | quainted with the forenoon and afternoon piece or lunch- 


education, and who have had some personal acquain- 
tance since graduation with the internal affairs of colle- 
giate government, or who are naturally fitted by taste 
and pursuits for such positions. 
“ The Fellows” will always be clergymen, it would seem 
to be well to select the majority of the alumni members 
from other professions, so that there may be a proper 
representation of various interests, and a happy blend- 
ing of different classes of men in the controlling powers 
of Yale. 

Many names have been suggested for the six : places 
in “The Corporation,” and many more could be men- 
tioned who would undoubtedly fill the positions with 
honor and fidelity. The following list of twelve would 
seem to furnish six at least who would be acceptable to 
all Yale men throughout the country, and who represent 
many professions, and many influential localities : 


Hon. Alphonso Taft, Cincinnati, O. 
Rev. T. M. Clark, D.D., Providence, R. I. 
Hon. W. M. Evarts, New York City. 
Hon. W. L. Learned, Albany, N. Y. 
Hon. W. B. Washburn, Boston, Mass. 
Hon. H. B. Harrison, New Haven, Conn. 
E. G. Mason, Esq., Chicago, Il. 

A. D. White, LL.D., Ithaca, N. Y. 
W. W. Phelps, Esq , Bergen, N. J. 
Frank E. Kernochan, Esq., New York City. 
Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. W. G. Sumner, Morristown, N. J. 


These are certainly representative men, whose posi- 
tion in the country, and among the alumni of various 
sections demands for them a careful and honest consid- 
eration. ‘The suggestion of other names would doubt- 


less be of assistance to all. 
i ALUMNUS. 
Ganuary 25th, 1872. 


eon. Ina humorous article in Lippincott's Monthly for 
November, 1870, “ Among: the Crackers,” the word 
mammock (pronounced mommuick or mummick), to hack 


While the majority of| or mangle, appears in a new form: 


“““Wa’al, now Cap'n’ said he reflectively, ‘ you see’ 
thar’s a pow’ful heap o’ damage done! Thar’s hills o’ 
co’n an’ rows o’ taters—no, I mean hills o’ taters an’ 
rows © co’n—completely mommoxed an’ not wuth a 
durn. ‘Thar’s the trouble o’ splittin’ all that thar wood. 
Wa’al, it’s hard tu say.’”’ 

Prof. Schele de Vere, in his recent volume, “ Ameri- 
canisms,’, has the following (p. 616): 

“ Mammoxed means, in Southern and Western slang, 
to be seriously injured. The origin of the term is not 
very clear—if it ever had a legitimate pedigree outside 
of Shakespeare’s (?) mummocked. ‘He was right 
smartly mammoxed, and at first we thought he was done 
for, but the damage wasn’t very great, after all.’ (‘With 
the Comanches,’ 1867,)” 

Under mammock, noun and verb active, Worcester re- 
fers to the usage of Herbert and Mikon. “ Brash 
[sick turn] I have met with amongst farmers in some 
parts of the interior of Pennsylvania, not in the city 
(T. S.).”” “When we have a little õras we dre slightly 
ill; when a man is drash, he is crusty ; when a piece of 
eed is brash it is easily broken (T.C.D.)” “ Cotbetty, 
not cof, was what our old cook called us when we 
bothered her in the kitchen—perhaps guean had too 
opprobrious a meaning, and defy was simply feminine 
without being necessarily bad (T. S.).” “We some- 
times have infares,” writes T. C. D. “These mean not 
so much the home-bringing of the bride as the atten- 
dant feast, mirth, dancing, etc., by the invited company. 
A ‘regular infare’ consisted of all these things. The 
custom of ‘making an tnfare’ is fast dying out. Those 
who were invited to the wedding were always considered 
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as invited to the nare.” “The word infare," writes 
Lieut. W. S., “ I first heard used in the sense you give 
it in Anderson county, and subsequently in Edgefield 
and Barnwell counties, South Carolina. The word was 
used by the educated portion of the people, and ap 
peared to have as firma hold in their speech as the 
word ‘tote.’ Can the use of the word in South Caro- 
lina be traced back to the same class of people who 
used it first in Pennsylvania?” Schele de Vere uses the 
word only as synonymous with “installation ” (of a 
minister). “ Fv,” writes the Rev. “J. M.,” himself of 
Scotch-Irish descent and born om the Pennsylvania 
border, “ is a pure Saxon word.” Applied to removing 
from one domicile to another, it varies but little from its 
general meaning, which is, to pass without observation. 
A ‘moonlight fit’ is a common phrase in Ceutral 
Pennyslvania, and explains itself; but fist, to express 
the ordinary act of ‘moving,’ is used in a secondary and 
careless sense of the word.” 

“You conjecture,” writes the Rev. “J. B. H,,” who 
came lately from the West to the East, “that Aippen 
may be ‘hipband,’ but it is simply ‘hipping ’"—z. e., 
something for the hips; and the final g is elided pre- 
cisely as in whippin’, runnin’, fishin’, etc. I have heard 
‘hipping’ a thousand times. Wherever district schools 
of the modern kind are introduced into the older regions 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, etc., the first school girls 
learn to put on the g in all this class of words ; and when 
they come to marry and have babies, they all say 
‘hipping.’ After that, when the old simplicity is re- | 
placed by ostentatious refinement of speech, the ladies 
all say ‘diaper’ for the same thing.” It would seem as 
if the word might have had a Southern origin. “ A/ip- 
pen,” says T. C. D., “more rarely ‘clout,’ designated a 
certain portion of am infame’s wardrobe; this only 
among the pioneers. The modern term is now in use.” 
“We yet measure the depth of puddles of water or mud 
by the phrases ‘ over shoe mouth’ or over boot-top’ (T. 
C.D.).” “ Meeching, more rarely miching, sill sarvives 
here in the sense in which it was used by Shakespeare 
(skulking), while in England it has become obsolete 
(Schele de Vere).” The Pennsylvania signification, it 
will be remembered, was playing truant. “ Anan, so 
constantly met with in J. F. Cooper’s novels, is now-a- 
days heard only in New Jersey, and occasionally by old- 
fashioned people (Schele de Vere).” “Van was not so 
infrequent when I was a boy, but it has lately become 
obsolete, or very nearly so (T.S.).” “Anan (not nan) 
is a corruption of anon, a genuine Saxon word. In its 
modern and local use, it always expresses a request that 
a remark made, or question asked, or command given, 
be repeated : as an Englishman would say, ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir?’ (J. M.).” “ Bedligods (pronounced elii- 
guts) was a term much in use among the old Puritans to 
denote articles of luxurious living, particularly those for 
the gratification of the stomach. It has an evident 
allusion to Phil. iii. 19 ; and its use in that sense may 
be seen in their sermons and religious writings passim. 
‘ Taffy,” at one time the most fascinating to children of 
all eatables, naturally got the benefit of this epithet 
belligods ; which those extremely good people, had they 
lived in our day, would have probably flung at our ice- 
creams, effervescing waters, and sherry-cobblers (J.M.).” 
“ Bellygods,” says T. S.. referring to the foregoing 
derivation, “I swallow without hesitation. I heard, 
only last evening, asort of confirmation of theetymol- 
ogy, tn.the pronounciation of the last syllable by an 
old-fashioned Delaware man, who was quite shocked by 
the conversion of ď to 4. Itis of no importance to us 
now, unfortunately, but I may remark that it is not pre- 
cisely ‘ toffy,’ but a kindred sweet.” 

“ Saddy is pure Philadelphian, though I never saw it 
spelt before. I remember once asking my mother what 
it meant, and her reply, ‘save ye,’ but I have since 
learned that the more plausible an etymology is, the 
more likely it is to be false. Possibly the ‘sa/ve præ- 
ceptor’ of the schoolboy had something to do with it— 
we stuck to our Cordery pretty late in this slow place, 
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If ‘ salve, however, was generally a word of saluation 
‘or of parting, yet it sometimes did have the effect of a 
“ God bless you,’ as to one sneezing, for example (T. 
'S.).” “ Saddy, saady, or saudy, is possibly a compound 
‘of the French sauve-toi. But how it has slid into the 
secondary meaning of ‘ thank you,’ it is not easy to ex- 
plain. I have not known it used except by New York- 


ers [!] and I suspect its origin is to be looked for in the |‘ 


Dutch or Danish language (J. M.).” 
tried hard for several years to trace. 
Virginia a hundred years ago. I have long thought 
that the æy or ddy is ‘to you’ ‘t’ you, modified in ra- 
pid pronounciation. I have looked for it in the old 
English writers, where, as you know, nearly everything 
is to be found, -but so far my search is unsuccessful 
(J. B. H.).” 

The. word fas I find in the following extract from a 
recent English work: “The Brownies,” by Juliana 
Horatio Ewing (London : Bell & Daldy, 1870). The 
story is of the North of England. 

“ He had always been used to be waited upon, and 
he couldn’t fash to look after the farm when it was his 
own.” Writes J. M.: “ Through other, to denote con- 
fusion, or, as we say, with less elegance, higgledy- 
piggledy. Whether this phrase is a corruption of the 
‘Scotch a-thruwther, or the latter a corruption of zz, I 
eave others to decide. But there is no mistake about 
the expressions being synonymous. ‘There are several 
instance of it in Burns, and particularly in his Ode to 
Scotch Drink: 

“s They cana bide the stink of powther : 
But, skelp! a shot! they’re aff a-throwther, 
To save their skins,’ ” 


“ Saddy I have 
It was used in 


“You are quite right in making A. P. stand for the 
original maker of the cakes. Ann Price, or Page, or 
Palmer (the best authority, perhaps, for the last), who 
first sold afees at her cook-shop in Philadelphia, stamped | . 
them with her initials—hence the name. So my grand- 
mother told me, but I can’t recollect the last name. A 
correspondent in the Historical Magazine, Vol. v., p. 93, 
says that Mrs. Palmer's shop was in Chestnut street, be- 
tween Second and Third streets, and he is quite sure 
that she was A. P. (T. S.).” 

‘ Bunty signifies squat in stature or short, applied 
‘both to men and animals ; and sometimes to inanimate 
objects. Men are sometimes nicknamed dunty (T. C. 
D.).” “In some parts of New England they say fautty, 
to express contempt, as the Pennsylvanians say footy (J. 
M.).” Harper’s Bazar, of August 6, 1870, re-produces 
a cut from a comic English journal with this as a part of 
the legend: “Why, weve got another little chap at 
’ ome as this one ’ere ain't even so much as a patch 
upon!’ Compare this with pafchin in my former ar- 
ticle. 

“To sock is certainly ‘to hit with a ball,’ and is the 
only single word in use in these parts, as far as I know, 
to express this action (T. S.).” “The school boys, to 
this day, play a game of ball which they call sock. 
They often sock each other with various school-boy mis- 
siles (T. C. D.).” 

I am indebted to J. M. for the following additional 
observations. “ Anent, in relation to; and its com- 
pound foreanent, corrupted into forneust, to signify op- 
posite, overgainst, are words peculiar to old-fashioned 
Scotch-Irish people in Pennsylvania. Also you-ones, 
ponounced you-uns ; which was an attempt to pluralize 
the second person of the pronoun when you began to be 
used indifferently for ¢ou.” ‘This compound reminds 
us of the Southern form of “ yonder ” and“ yon,” whose 
use is well exemplified in the following stanza, from an 
amusing poem in the Macon (Ga.) Zé/egraph : 

“ Five years glid by, and Brown, one day, 
(Who got so fat that he wouldn’t weigh,) 
Was a-sitting down, sorter lazily, 
To the bulliest dinner you ever see, 
When one of the children jumped on his knee 
And says,‘ Yan’s Jones, which you bought his Jand.’” 
Some of the words peculiar to T. C. D.’s locality are 
worth notice here. 


anything is ‘lots’ 
language of children, ‘lots and gobs’ 
last from a Pennsylvannia-Dutch woman]. 
have pails, but use ‘ buckets ;’ 
whiffle-trees, we use ‘double-tres’ and ‘single-trees’ 
stead. Our buggies have no thills, but ‘shafts.’ 

stead of going in a diagonal direction, we sometimes go 


in the 
[I have heard this 
We never 
our wagons never have 
in- 


In- 


or ‘heaps’ or ‘ slathers ; 


cat-er-cornered’ |compare the cat-corners of the checker- 
board], sometimes ‘cat-er-nampus, sometimes ‘ ca- 
stonch-ways.” | . 

The additions which I have now to make to my for- 
mer list are few, but (like some of their prececessors) 
they will, perhaps, serve to perplex etymologists. 

Sprig, for a brad-nail, used by my Pennsylvanian as- 
sociates, is new to me as a New Englander, but doubt- 
less familiar enough to others. Zrong, as an adjective 
—¢.g. “The room was very throng”—is a relic of lo- 
cal English usage. But who can explain for me the 
etymology and right of spelling of these words, in use 
in Pennsylvania less than half a century ago—perhaps 
still in use ?— ase, to gaze, to hurt. “ Nothing fazes 
me.” Boo, euphemistic once for a louse. Zugo, dis- 
order ; alsoa mal-odor—e. g. “My! what a ogo in this 
room!” Hob, in the expression: “It plays Aod with 
your time "—s. c., plays the deuce with it; eats it up. 
Perhaps the last is not obscurely derived in meaning 
from the “405” (sprite, fairy,) of hobgoblin. Finally, 
the word Afke (verb neuter) in the phrase : “What 


makes your dress Aike up so?” in use in Philadelphia, 
and, I believe, also in use in England in the conversa- 
tion of the well-educated—is it a possible corruption of 
“hitch?” P. CHAMITE. 


THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SCCIETY. 


A writer in the Zargum gives the following briefede. 
scription ofthis society. After telling that it was founded 
in 1804, and is situated at the corner of Second Avenue 
and Eleventh street. He goes on to say: 

In the Library; which is entered first, are found, be 
sides the ancient tomes, some interesting relics, such as 
the cane of B. Franklin, the camp bedstead of Gen. 
Washington, lace worn in the seventeenth century, the 
tomahawk, with a carved handle, of Black Hawk, the 
chair of Napoleon Bonaparte, a large section of the old 
and well known Sturdevant pear tree, and so on.’ 

The cabinet of coins and medals is not equaled in the 
United States for completeness and rarity. Their im- 
portance is understood. These often constitute the 
principal or only material for the historian. Through 
this imperishable channel it is that recollections of mo- 
mentous events have found their way to after generations. 
When states and empires slumbered in the dust, after 
mausoleum and triumphal column have lost their form, 
grace and beauty, these types of glory have brought to 
light facts of interest and often of vital importance in 
the chain of history. 

Of MSS. there is also a large and varied collection. 
Some of those we noticed are: A large collection of 
papers which belonged to Lord Sterling, making ten 
volumes bound, comprising original copies of letters 
written by General Washington, B. Tupper, J. Trumbull, 
P. Scuyler, B. Franklin, from 1756 to 1783 ; a diary of 
Samuel Cooper of Boston for 1753; an original copy 
of a lexicon of all the Chaldee in the Bible, 1775, Steph- 
en Sewall, Cambridge—only one other copy is in exis- 
tence, and is found in Harvard College Library ; a list 
of country subscribers to the Gazette of Peter Porcupine ; 
the Journal of the British House of Commons from 1650 
to 1676—this rare and valuable collection of MS. Par- 
liamentary documents formerly belonged to Dr. Living- 
ston, of N. J. ; a document relating to the controversy 
in 1807, between the corporation of N. Y. city and the 
State of N. J. as to the right of Hudson river; a de- 
claration, signed by the aldermen, treasurer, high con- 
stable and other officers of N. Y. city, renouncing the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. We also noticed a collec- 
tion of -new-England Almanacs, beginning with the year 


“ An indefinite, large number of] 1692. 


Of newspapers, the society possesses probably the 
largest and most complete files in the country. Out of 
the large number we only recall one or two ; the N. Y. 
Daily Advertiser from 1809 ; the N. Y. Evening Post from 
1801, and the first 209 numbers of the Boston Mews 
Leiter, from its establishment in 1704. It is hardly pro- 
bable that another copy of the first newspaper printed 
in America so complete as this, is anywhere else in ex- 
istence. The storing up of so vast a pile of periodicals 
and occasional pamphlets, may seem like accumulating 
rubbish and waste paper, but as one of its members 
states it, “A file of American newspapers is of more 
value to this design than all Byzantine historians.” 

Those interested may also find there a large number 
of maps of all kind, some of them as old as 1560. One 
which interested us most was of the State of New-York, 
in 1802, by Hon. Simeon DeWitt, an alumnus of Rut- 
gers College. 

On the next floor, there is a peculiar musty odor which 
at once informs us that we are surrounded by the dust 
of ages ; the voice naturally becomes hushed, for fear 
the vibrations of the air would bring down something 
with a crash that had not been disturbed for years. Dust 
everywhere, still we must examine this curious store, for 
this is the department of a thousand and one Egyptian 
curiosities. A hideous place it would be to sleep in, and 
to take a night's rest would not be possible. In one 
corner mummies of men and women, in glass cases, set 
upright; further on, the head of one of the Kings, and 
close beside, the head, hands and feet of an Egyptian 
woman ; the tomb of one of the Kings ; and next, gredt- 
est of all, three mummied sacred bulls, lying in gro- 
tesque state in a glass compartment, ponderous animals 
but looking not a bit worshipful ; a little further on are 
six crocodiles strung up by the wall. There are many 
less frightful curiosities disposed around, stone slabs 
vases and ornaments wonderful wicker baskets, long 
scrolls of papyrus MSS., &c., &c., all of which “must be 
seen to be appreciated.” 

But the crowning part of the whole collection, both 
because it has taxed brain and heart and skill to pro- 
duce it, and because it is on the topmost floor, is the 
Gallery of Art. There may be found some of the finest 
and grandest paintings in the land. Most of them are 
rare, some illustrating Jewish history, and some Grecian 
and Roman, besides many others. Among those by 
American artists, those which appeared to us as the 
grandest were a series of seven large paintings by Cole, 
showing the “ Course of the Empire.” Its beginning 
out of chaos; progress, step by step to greatness, 
gradual decline, and finally its sudden overthrow. 
Among the portraits placed around are those of John 
Calvin, John Quincy Adams, Benj. Church, B. Franklin, 
Alex. Hamilton, Sir Isaac Newton, Thos. panne and Dr. 
Kane. 

But the society are not satisfied with what they Aave 
accomplished. They are ever on the lookout for objects 
of interest, not only to New York City and New York 
State, but to all the Union of States and cities, and to 
the world at large. They have located their collection 
in New York city because it is the most cosmopolitan of 
modern cities. Every nation is represented. Read the 
down-town signs, turn over the journals, look at places 
of public amusement, enter the churches, you will find 
everywhere something, a man, a custom, a language, a 
vocation, borrowed {rom every quarter. Innovations 
have taken place since the days of “auld lang syne.” The 
Dutch gable-ends have disappeared, Yankees have 
driven out burgomasters ; Cuban segars, Holland pipes, 
and railroads, old-fashioned gigs. To this city they have 
entrusted their priceless store, and here they are col- 
jected, valuable roadmarks of time, blazing the way for a 
future true history. While the sordid collect and the 
riotous squander hoards of useless or pernicious pelf, it 
is theirs to expend the fruit of honest industry on ob- 
jects which enrich their city and spread the influence of 
learning genius and taste over the hearts and minds of 
its numerous inhabitants. 
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SCIENTIFIC. | 
The Wonders of Photography.—The exigen- 


cies of the Parisian siege have brought prominently be- 
fore us the use of micro-photography. A writer in the 
British Journal of Photography predicts that we will 
soon have our daily paper handed to us the size of a 
postage stamp, and carry our favorite poets in our vest 
buttons. We will see “a new edition of Macaulay com- 
plete in three shirt studs,” or “the city edition of 
Dickens ” complete in two sleeve-buttons. Every one 
will then carry a microscope as we do now a penknife. 


New Test for Meteoric Iran.—Dr. S. Meunier 
in Comptes Rendus, reports that when a fragment of me- 


teoric iron is attached to the positive pole of a Bunsen 
element, the other pole being a piece of silver, the elec- 
trodes placed in a solution of bi-sulphate of potassium, 
and contact-made, there will appear on the iron an iri- 
descent coloration similar to that brought out by heat ; 
but, if contact be not made, there will appear on the 
meteoric iron those crystalline forms brought out by 
acids, and commonly known as Widmannstittian 
figures. : 


Engraving with the Sand Blast.—The most 
remarkable invention brought out within the past year 


is that by Mr. B. C. Tilghman of Philadelphia, for en- 
graving on glass and stone. By means of a jet of quartz 
sand, blown through a pipe by steam at a pressure of 
300 pounds to the square inch, he can cut a hole in a 
solid block of corundumi—only inferioz to the diamond 
in hardness—in a few minutes. The new process is 
now exciting great interest in Europe ; an English jour- 
nal thus speaks of it: “This American engineer just 
turns upon corundum a pipe which disgharges sifted 
sand, mixed with a furious squirting of steam, and the 
fine shower of particles thus flung cuts’a hole equal to 
the diameter of the jet. The same effect is produced 
in anything else submitted to the process. Here has 
the world been grinding, hammering, chiseling, and 
whirling drills for centuries, to make holes and channels 
in obdurate substances, when suddenly the friend of our 
youth, the squirt—in a new form, no doubt—comes to 
the rescue; and for the future we shall see the work 
done by this irresistible jet of dust beating in ten mil- 
lion millions of fairy raps upon the object ; thus effect. 
ing what is wished in a tenth of the previous time, and 
with exquisite precision. But the clever discoverer of 
this new agent has found that so great a force of steam 
is not necessary for finer work, such as grinding or en- 
graving glasss. One may employ a blast of air for this 
purpose by means of a rotary fan. The tube is fed with 
sifted sand, which the air-blast takes up and whirls 
against the glass. It will thus completely depolish a 
surface, moving past at the rate of five inches in a 
minute, and the spent sand and glass-dust can be per- 
petually returned and reemployed. Moreover, by cover- 
ing parts of the glass with a semi-elastic material, such 
as paper, lace, caoatchouc, or vil-paint, designs of any 
sort may be engraved. The particles which eat off the 
hard glass or stone beat in vain upon the interposed 
medium ; and so curious is this resistance that even a 
green fern leaf may be used, and the sand shower will 
consume all but the parts thus covered, leaving a deli- 
cate pattern of the frond. Again, in that kind of glass- 
work where a sheet of one color is superimposed upon 
another, the upper sheet may be partially protected by 
a paper stencil, while the parts left exposed are eaten 
or bitten away into the desired figures. The film of 
bichromatized gelatine, used for photographic negatives, 
may also be thus atilized for producing an engraving 
on glass or steel; and by a very simple arrangement 
the jet can be rendered movable, and be handled with 
an absolutely artistic freedom. So effective, indeed, is 
this principle of minute myriad tappings upon any ex- 
posed surface, that small leaden shot, driven in the same 
manner, wear a hole in the hardest quartz rock. The 


exhibiter of the new agent showed a sheet of glass 
which had been perforated by a sand jet under a cover- 
ing of wire gauze. The glass was turned asit were into 
delicate squares of blond lace, with meshes of one- 
twelfth of an inch, and threads of one-sixteenth, a result 
unattainable by any other process.” It may be added 
that the latest adaptation of this new invention is to a 
peculiar process of replacing the art of wood engraving. 
It consists in bringing upon a suitable matrix a photo- 
graphic copy of the drawing or engraving to be repro- 
duced. This is then passed beneath the sand-blast, 
and the cutting is thus obtained. The reverse engrav- 
ing is then subjected to the electrotype process, and 
any desired number of copies are produced. - 


< Rumford’s “ Medals” ‘And Works.—An As- 
sociated Press telegram, dated Boston, January gth, 
announces that the “ American Academy of Arts and 


‘Sciences” met that evening, for the purpose of present- 


ing the “Rumford” medal to Joseph Harrison, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, for his “ invention of safety boilers.” The 
award of the medal was made at the last annual meet- 
ing of the academy (1871), and the correspondence on 
the subject, together with a brief account of the origin 


‘lof the fund, and of the previous awards of the medal, 


will be found in our news columns. Among the former 
recipients of the “Rumford medals” in America and 
in Europe, will be found the names of Dr. Robert Hare, 
of Philadelphia ; John B. Ericsson and George H. Cor- 
liss, of our own country; and Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Michael Faraday, Sir David Brewster, F. J. D. Arago, 
Henry Fox Talbot, Dr. Arnott and John Tyndall, 
abroad. In the United States the medals are provided 
for bv a fund, placed by Count Rumford in charge of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, 
and in Europe by asimilar fund placed in charge ot 
the Royal Society, London. 

This recent award in the United States recalls to 
mind the highly useful works of a remarkable man whose 
memory is chiefly identified with European countries— 
England, Bavaria and France — although he was an 
American by birth and grew to manhood on this side of 
the Atlantic. The man who subsequently became so 
famous as “Count Rumford,” was a native of the little 
village of Woburn, near Boston, born in March, 1753. 
His name was Benjamin Thompson. Left an orphan 
in his infancy by the death of his father, he got the vil- 
lage school education of those early days ; was appren- 
ticed (1766) to an itnporter of British goods in Salem, 
Mass., reading, studying, working at mechanical contri- 
vances, dabbling in philosophy and going to school and 
to lectures at intervals ; married in his twentieth year, 
was appointed major in the Colonial forces ; fell under 
suspicion as to his loyalty at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution ; was threatened with mob violence, fled from his 
home (Concord), got within the British lines at Boston, 
and wentto England in1776. After this his career 
was very eventful. He was appointed Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, possessing great influence 
over Lord George Germaine ; came back to America 
(1781) as colonel of a regiment of cavalry, in the Brit- 
ish service; returned to England (1783); went soon 
after (still being a British officer) to France, where he 
attracted the notice of the Elector of Bavaria by his 
fine appearance on horse-back ; was invite@ to Munich, 
having first been knighted in England ; and in Munich 


Institution” which has given to the world in the valu- 
able discoveries of Humphrey Davy, Michael F araday, 
and John Tyndall; endowed the Royal Society and the 
American Academy with the funds for the “ Rumford 
medals ;” went to Paris in 1803, continuing his philo- 
sophical investigations there until 1814, when he died, 
leaving the residue of his estate to Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. - 

The career of which the foregoing is the barest skele- 
ton of a sketch was as wondrous asa romance. But 
the most remarkable characteristic of the man, after the 
magnetic attraction of his manner, was the tenacity with 
which he held, and the energy with which he urged, his 
idea of bringing science -to bear upon the practical af- 
fairs and employments of common life. Whenever he 
was engaged in his laboratory, experimenting upon the 
properties of heat and the developments of chemistry, 
he was always on the lookout for some way of utilizing 
his discoveries in the improvement of chimneys, fire- 
places, grates, stoves, ovens, lamps, furnaces for steam 
engines, cooking utensils, etc. He taught England how 
to avoid waste of fuel, how to construct chimneys that 


would not smoke, how to build fire-places, and how to 


erect kitchens for great hospitals; and he taught Bava- 
ria low to make even the beggars self-supporting, and’ 
how to prevent the soldiers from being drones and de- 
moralizers of society, by giving them incentives to be 
industrious in camp. Nothing was beneath his craving 
to improve everything, and he employed himself as read- 
ily in improving a kitchen “ roaster ” or a saw-horse for 
a wood sawyer, as in his inquiries into the abstract prin- 
ciples of heat, light and chemistry. His uppermost 
thought was to have science directed “to the improve- 
ment of arts and manufactures ;” “ the encouragement 
of industry ;” the promotion of “ the comforts and con- 
veniences Of life,” especially among “the poorer and 
more numerous classes of society. This is the main 
thought in nearly all of his instructive essays ; it was _ 
the basis of his idea in founding the “ Royal Institution,” 
into which Ae introduced Humphrey Davy, then an ob- 
scure young man ; and it was his principal thought in 
establishing perpetual funds in America and Europe for 
the medals for useful inventions and discoveries which 
have given occasion for these remarks. 

The “ Royal Institution,” which occupies an unpre- 
tending building in Albemarle street, London, is well 
worthy of the study of those of our countrymen who 
devote, or think of devoting, large sums of money for 
the endowment of Colleges, Libraries, etc., most of which 
money is usually spent in “stately piles of architecture,” 
and too often stop there. The “ Royal Institution ” did’ 
not cost a fifth part of what has been wasted in build- 
ings in many instances out of private endowments in 
this country ; yet what a mark /Aaf“ Institution” has 
made in the world in the “ ¿increase of useful knowledge.” 
The great secret has been that, instead of spending its 
funds in buildings, it has been expended in developing- 
the abilities, and in enabling such men as Davy and Fa- 
raday and Tyndall to devote their lives to original re- 
searth.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


The Meteorology of January, 1872. — The 
mean temperature of the month of January at New 
Haven was 27.5 degrees, which is one degree above the 
average temperature of the month. The highest tem- 


he arose in a few years to be the confidential adviser of| perature of the mouth was 49.2 degrees on the r2th; 


the sovereign, chief officer of the State, Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and Minister to England ; having, 
in the meantime, established a Military Academy, mili- 
tary workshops to promote industry among the soldiers, 
improved the roads, established a noble park in Munich, 
abolished a deplorable state of mendicancy in the city 
by providing Industrial Homes for the Poor, and made 
many valuable improvements and discoveries in the ap 
plication of science to the mechanic arts and domestic 
affairs. For all this he was made “Count Rumford.” 
He returned to England in 1795, founded the “ Royal 
° 


the lowest was 4.4 degrees on the 31st. The ranges of 
the thermometer for the month was 44.8 degrees, which 
is six degrees less than the average range. The mean 
temperature of the past few months was not quite one 
degree below the average temperature of these few 
months for a long period of years. 


The amount of rain and melted snow for the past 
month was 2.78 inches, which is three quarters of an inch 
less than the average fall. The amount of snow for 
January was unusually small, viz., three inches. 


Yale College, Feb. 1, 1872. E. L, 
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Ir “ A Graduate of over 20 Years” will favor us with 
his name, his’ communication will receive the attention 
it merits. 


By the recent destructive fire in Chicago, the Rush 
Medical College was entirely destroyed. It “exists to- 
day only in its legal organizations, the lot on-which the 
college building stood, the energy of its trustees and 
faculty, and the love and fidelity of its alumni” In 
view of this state of things the alumni resident in the 
city of Chicago have appointed a committee to draft 
and present an appeal to the alumni and friends of She 
college, for aid to rebuild and furnish the college build- 
ings. This appeal has been issued and likewise one 
from the trustees. The appeal from the committe of 
the alumni sets forth what the college has done, and 
the consequent justness of its claim for aid; a determi- 
nation that the college shall be rebuilt; and asks for 
coritributions. The appeal from the trustees endorses 
the appeal from the alumni and offers for every dona- 
tion of five hundred dollars, to establish a free perpetual 
scholarship “which shall bear the name of the donor 
and shall be conspicuously emblazoned on the wall of 
the lecture room. A certificate of this scholarship, 
engrossed on parchment will be issued to the donor, 
which certificate shal) secure to the bearer, free tuition 
and when found qualified free graduation.” This ap- 
peal is signed by Wm. B. Ogden, chairman of the board 
of trustees, and Grant Goodrich, secretary. All dona- 
tions in answer to the appeal of the alumni, may be 
sent to Chas. T. Parkes, M.D., 462 Elton Ave., Chicago. 


— 


We were in error last week in stating that the bulk of 
the property of the late Isaac Rich of Boston went to the 
Boston Theological Seminary to develop that Seminary 
into a University. It goes to the Boston University 
with the expectation that the Theological Seminary will 
be merged into that university. The will of Mr. Rich was 
admitted for probate on Monday last. It is dated Aug. 
7, 1869, and appoints William Claflin of Boston, W. H. 
West of Dorchester and John Goldsbury of Boston exe- 
cutors and trustees, exempting them from giving bonds. 
After a number of bequests to relatives, among which is 
one of $10,000 to President Cummings of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and which amount with the annuities to $26,000, 
the rest of the property is to go at the end of ten years, 
with all the accumulations thereon, to the Boston Univer- 
sity and be under its management and direction to pro- 
mote and perpetuate piety and learning, and inasmuch 
as he hopes the Boston Theological Seminary will be 
merged inthe Boston University, he directs his trustees 
within three years after his decease, in case the Boston 
University shall have become posessed of real and person- 
al estate to the value of $200,000, to pay to the trustees of 
said university the sum of $10,000, in five years $20,- 
000, in seven years $30,000. These partial payments are 
not to be made unless the university becomes possessed 
of $200,000. In-case the Boston University does not 
within ten years acquire property to the amount of $200, 
000, or in case it abandons its charter before that time, 
one undivided half of the above mentioned property shall 
revert to the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., 
and from the other undivided half $100,000 to the town 
of Wellflet, the income of which is to be used for purposes 
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of education; $100,000 to the Wesleyan Academy at 
Wilbraham ; $25,000 to the Preachers’ Aid Society of 
the New England Conference ; $25,000 to the New Eng- 
land Educational Society ; $25,000 to the Maine Wes- 
leyan Academy at Readfield ; $25,000 to the East Maine 
Academy at Bucksport ; and the residue and remainder 
of all the property to the Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown. The property under the will is sworn at $r, 
700,000. 


ROBERT COLLEGE. 


Robert College near Constantinople is doing a noble 
and successful work. The difficulties which attended 
its foundation have been overcome, the obstacles which 
opposed its progress, have been surmounted and jt is 
now entering upon a field almost unlimited in extent, 
and with a prospect before it that can hardly be con- 
ceived. 

As has already been announced, Dr. Hamlin, Presid- 
ent of this college, is now in this country trying to raise 


the sum of $300,000, to be applied to an expansion of} 


the institution which seems almost forced upon it. In 
pursuance of this end, he recently visited New Haven, 
and made a short address, before the students of the 
various departments. In the course of this address he 
stated some very interesting facts in relation to the 
early history of the college and its present condition. 

The aim which was in view when Dr. Hamlin went 
to Turkey thirty-three years ago, was to introduce 
American College education to the Oriental mind, an 
object which many regarded as exceedingly difficult 
and others, an impossibility. The reasons for so re- 
garding this project, were fourfold. First there was the 
almost entire unchangeableness of the east, seen not 
alone in the threshing floors which are the same as in 
Bible times, but in everything connected with the peo- 
ple and country. The east is crystalized, and cannot 
adapt itself to anything new. Secondly, the Turkish 
Empire is composed of so many languages that no 
college can expect to succeed. For it must be remem. 
bered that in the colleges and schools which then existed 
in Turkey the races did not mix. There were Grecian, 
Bulgarian and Armenian schools, but these were ex- 
clusively occupied, each by its own nationality. And 
the Jesuit schools although to a limited extent they 
were attended by different races, yet they had done 
almost nothing toward unifying them. Thirdly, these 
differences of race and characteristics were so great 
that students would never meet on a common basis, 
and, fourthly, the ideas of the people in reference to 
education were so narrow that it would be impossible to 
introduce the American idea of general culture. There 
were plenty of schools, but the educational idea of 
Turkey was, that only that must be learned which one 
is to use in his occupation. No place was allowed for 
general culture. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, however, which were 
felt and known to be real it was determined to make the 
attempt. And it was made with the single encourage- 
ment that the different races and religions do meet to- 
gether in business and in the ordinary interchanges of 
life, and education possibly would stand the same chance 
as traffic. After various permissions, revocations and 
other difficulmes from the Turkish government, a site 
was obtained, a building erected and the college opened 
in 1864, with four students, two English, one Swiss and 
one American. During the second year a few natives 
came in, but most of the students were from the mixed 
foreign population of Constantinople. The third year, 
more natives came, and from that time until the present, 
there has been a continual increase until now the appli- 
cants cannot be accommodated, and the number of stu- 
dents for the future is practically unlimited. 

They are drawn from nearly every race in those re- 
gions and there are now in the college 47 Armenians, 
45 Bulgarians, 38 Greeks, 12 English, 4 Germans, 
4 Italians, 3 Americans, 3 Jews and one each from 
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a number of other. nationalities. With regard to 
mental qualifications, these students are said to be 
in no way ‘inferior, naturally, to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. They are not difficult to govern, have a natu- 
ral reverence for authority, and hence it is very rare 
that one is expelled. In the public declamations it is 
not rare to have fourteen different languages represented. 
In the preparatory départment, English is learned by all, 
and at the same time each is taught his own language 
and literature. All, therefore, have one language in 
common. | 

From this statement it seems fair to conclude that the 
enterprise in which Dr. Hamlin is engaged is one which 
is every way worthy, and which should excite the atten- 
tion of those having money to bestow. It is impossible 
to calculate the influence which this institution will have 
upon the future of Turkey. It requires but a small 
stretch of imagination to conceive that her future rulers 
are now being educated within its walls. 


PROFESSOR CHANDLER’S LECTURE. 


The fourth of the course of Scientific Lectures now 
being given in this city, was delivered last Wednesday . 
night by Professor Charles F. Chandler, Ph. D., of Col- 
umbia College School of Mines, upon “ Gas Illumina- 
tion.” The lecturer began by referring to the fact that 
among savage races there is little need of artificial light, 
but as people advance in civilization, they find it impor- 
tant to extend the period of daily activity beyond the 
hour of sunset, and indeed, far into the night. And it 
may even be true that the advance of civilization actual- 
ly depends upon the additions thus made to the working 
day. ‘There have been, therefore, numerous methods 
employed to obtain the artificial light desired. Among 
these are, the wood fire, the pine splinters of the American 
Indians, sandal wood, oily nuts, torches, sticks smeared 
with resinous gums and rush lights. Following these 
rude attempts were lamps, in which animal and vegeta- 
ble oils, and even petroleum by the ancient Egyptians, 
were burned; and ultimately candles. -Candles, however,, 
were not of so ancient a date as the mention of candle- 
sticks in the Scriptures would lead us to think, for the 
candlesticks of those ancient times were made to sup- 
port lamps, and the candles mentioned by Pliny were 
undoubtedly strings of flax saturated with pitch or wax. 
The manufacture of candles was coeval with the perse- 
cutions of the early Christians, when they took refuge in 
the catacombs, and in the 14th century they were con- 
fined to the churches, and in the 18th, still a luxury. 
The use of different materials for their manufacture and 
the invention of several kinds of lamps was then refer- 
red to. From this the lecturer went on to speak of the 
practice of extinguishing all lights and fires at the 
ringing of the curfew bell and affirmed that this was not 
so great a hardship as it would seem to us, for our an- 
cestors could neither read or write. The need of artifi- 
cial light for the prevention of crime, and the efforts to 
obtain it, by lights in the windows of the houses in 
Edessa and Antioch and in England where the matter 
was the subject of Parliamentary action; by the link or 
torch boys of Paris, and by the system of hanging lan- 
terns over the middle of the street which prevailed in 
many cities on the Continent, were fully and minutely de- 
scribed. But these lights only served to render the 
darkness visible and foot-pads and burglars held sway 
after sundown. Darkness, said the lecturer, is always 
the cover of crime, and no modern improvement has 
been so effective as gas lighting in making the by-ways 
and high-ways of cities safe for pedestrians during the 
hours of darkness. 

Natural gas springs and wells, their occurrence and 
the practical use to which the gas has been put in light- 
ing dwellings and cities, were fully described. 

Coal was then treated both historically and practically, 
and under the latter head some most interesting statis- 
tics were given. The consumption of one pound ot 
coal is equal to the labor of one man for a day, and 309 
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pound equals his labor for a year. The great pyra- 
mid which is Seven hundred feet square and five hun- 
dred high, and weigh 12,760,000,000 tons required, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the labor of 100,000 men, twenty 
years to build it; but Dr. Lardner affirmed that 480 tons 
of coal with an engine and hoisting machine would have 
raised every stone to its position. Great Britain uses 
20,000,000 tons of coal per annum for power, and thereby 
adds an equivalent of 133,000,000 of working men to her 
population without having to feed or clothe them or care 
for their families. The use of coal in our country was 
also referred to with the thought that by a proper policy 
our labor force.might in like manner be immensely in- 
creased. 

The lecturer then proceeded to the subject of coal 
gas. In 1792 in England, Wm. Murdock lighted his 
own dwelling with gas; in 1803, a machine shop, and in 
1805, a cotton factory were similarly lighted. He be- 
gan to lecture upon the subject but not until 1810, could 
a company get a charter for its manufacture. In 1813 
Westminister bridge was lighted and in 1815 Guildhall. 
Still there was great opposition even from scientific 
men, and there were also great difficulties from want of 
machinery to make and use the gas. Gun barrels 
screwed together were used to convey it from place to 

place. Finally, however, every obstacle was surmounted 
~ and now there is not a city of any size in the civilized 

world which is not lighted by gas. 

Before describing the manufacture of gas, the lec- 
turer said a tew words in reference to kerosene. This 
article is a boon to those outside of the cities who can- 
not have gas, and, said the speaker, properly purified is 
perfectly safe. The many frightful accidents which oc- 
cur are due, either to improper purification or to the 
fraudulent sale of naptha or benzine in the place of 
kerosene. Nothing in lamps can render poor oil safe, 
and any lamp is safe with good oil. 

The manufacture of gas was then described. The 
effect of red heat on organic matter either vegetable 
or animal is to decompose it. If this decomposition 
takes place in air, it is called combustion, if in a tight 
vessel, it is destructive distillation. The decomposition 
of coal in gas-making is an example of such destructive 
distillation. The process of making gas was then illus- 
trated by means of a large diagram, everything connec- 
ted with the manufacture being fully and clearly de- 
scribed. Upon a diagram the process was summarized 
as follows: “ Coal, heated in retorts yields coke, which 
remains behind, and crude gas; which, passing through 
the hydraulic main, condenser and washer, deposits tar 
and ammonia water, and passing through the purifier 
leaves sulphur ‘compounds, carbonic acid, cyanogen 

compounds, etc., and then goes to the gas-holder as 
merchantable gas.” The components of the gas were 
delineated upon another diagram. These were divided 
into three classes-luminants, the principal one being olef- 
iant gas ; diluents, the most important being, marsh gas; 
hydrogen, and carbonic oxide; and vapors. To illus- 
trate the luminant properties of the four gases above 
mentioned, four rows of burners had been prepared, 
and in each row one of the gases was burnt, which 
produced a very striking effect. 

The flame and what caused it to give light were then 
alluded to, and the illuminating power of gas, and the 
method of comparing this power with that of a candle, 
was clearly illustrated by means of Bunsen’s photometer. 
The attempt to improve the illuminating powers of gas 
by passing it through naptha, was clearly shown by an 
experiment in which the gas after passing through this 
substance was burned alongside. of some that had not 
been so treated. The whole subject of the distribution 
of gas to consumers was then explained. 

From this the lecturer passed on to meters, and ex- 
plained and illustrated both with diagrams, and the me- 


tention, and received a thorough exposé. In connection 
with these the subject of shades was alluded to, and 
their use condemned as absorbing the light. The ad- 
vantages of gas were given, and among them its econo- 
my was clearly shown. The efforts which have been 
made to get more light by mixing oxygen withthe com- 
mon gas were illustrated by experiment and their im- 
practicability affirmed. Before closing the lecture, the 
speaker briefly described the numerous substances that 
have been obtained from the ammonia water and coal tar 
—which used to be considered waste products— including 
the briliant aniline dyes. . These were illustrated by 
pieces of silk and calico all colored by these dyes, by 
solutions in tall glass jars, and by a large boquet of 
white flowers which, when scattered over with the dyes 
and moistened with alcohol'assumed their various colors. 
In closing, the lecturer referred to gas as the sunlight of 
ages ago stored away for our use, and said that in view 
of the wonderful discoveries in the waste products of 
coal making, we might almost think there was little left 
to be found out. Thus we have in chemistry the true 
philosopher’s stone, which not only changes every base 
substance into gold, but in every way advances true 
civilization. 

The lecture, but the merest outline of which is given 
above was replete with information from beginning to end. 
It was the best of the course thus far. The audience 
gave their undivided attention for over two hours, 
and frequently manifested their approval in applause. 
Professor Chandler is a very easy speaker, with a 
lively and energetic delivery, evidently a perfect master 
of his subject, and is very lucid in his statements. 
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LITERARY. f 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and New York, an- 


nounce several new publications, as now ready or in 


preparation. A new edition of “ Pinneo’s Guide to 
Composition,” a series of practical lessons, designed to 
simplify the art of writing composition, is now ready. It 
is a 12mo book, in cloth binding and contains 162 pp. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History will be published early in 
1872. It is to embrace a period extending from the 
earliest times to the fall of the Western Empire, A. D. 
476. The book will be an 8vo., and containing about 360 
pages, with a pronouncing vocabulary, and will be illus- 
trated with engravings, maps and charts. “ A School 
History of the United States,” by W. H. Venable is an- 
nounced as in preparation. It is to contain about 360 
pages, 12mo, and be illustrated with views, portraits, maps 
and charts. It is said that one of the characteristics of 
this history will be a just prominence to the history of 
the great West. “ The Educational Year Book 
for 1872,” to be published by A. S. Barnes & Co., for 
the National Teachers’ Publishing Association has been 
delayed a few weeks by the difficulties of procuring the 
materials, and by a desire to render the work as com- 
plete as possible. It is now announced to be ready for 
delivery on Saturday, February roth. From a survey of 
its contents we should judge that it will be a work al- 
most indispensible to all interested in educational mat- 
ters. 


Magazines.—The February number of Harper’s 
opens with an account of “ The Scott Centenary at Edin- 
burg” and is followed by a second paper on “ Holland 
and the Hollanders ” in which is given a description of 
the diamond cutting of Amsterdam. There is also an in- 
terestering article on “Old Books in New York,” in 
which some of the curiosities in books which were in 
the store of William Gowans who lately died in New 


1 York are described. Gowan was an assiduous collec- 


tor of rare books and, it is affirmed in this article, that 
at his death he had about two hundred and fifty thous- 


ter itself, the construction and mode of operation of|and bound volumes, besides pamphlets innumerable. 


` both wet and dry meters. During the description much 


A dozen pages of this number are deyoted to “ The 


practical igformation in reference to the management of| Days of Queen Anne, and eight more to “ Thè Pay- 


meters was communicated. Burners next claimed at- 


roll of Christendom.” ‘There are also “A Curious 


Prediction ” which was in reference to the great fire in 
London, and “ Building a House with a Tea Cup,” a 
temperance story which will be read with pleasure. 
There are several other articles of interest, and the 
editorial parts of the Magazine are full and interesting. 

Odd and New for the month, has a Jong article made 
up of the “Unpublished Writings of Washington,” 
which gives an account of Braddock’s defeat somewhat 
different from that usually received. Thomas Mehan 
indulges in some curious physiological arguments in 
reference to the woman question under the title 
“Sexual Science.” “The Vicar’s Daughter” is con- 
tinued through five chapters, and “ Six of One by Half 
a Dozen of the Other,” through four. -There is also a 
long and minute account of “ The Wagoner Festival in 
Berlin.” The number is christened a Washington num- 
ber, and justly, for it contains no less than six articles, 
each devoted to something in reference to the Father 
of his Country. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are bringing English 
Periodicals before the American people with commend- 
able frequency. In addition to the Contemporary Review 
they now publish Zhe Saint Paul's Magazine. The 
January number just received contains a variety of 
interesting articles, some of which however, have 
already appeared in one or two of the American 
eclectics. 

Thè illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy, issued by S. R. Wells, New York, has been 
received. It contains, besides considerable other mat- 
ter of interest,—if any one is interested in the subject 
and believes in it,—portraits and character sketches of 
quite a number of eminent men, among whom are 
Charles Sumner, Emperor William and several of his 
Generals, Paul B. DuChaillu and others. 


The first number of the Home and School Fournal 
published by John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is on our table. It is an octavo monthly, the 
official organ of the state superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and is to be devoted to literature and popu- 
lar education. It is furnished for $1.50 a year. | 


Logarithmic and Trigonometric Functions.* 
—This new set of tables with its large, black figures 


and wide spacing, will be an agreeable relief to one ac- 
customed to look out logarithmic and trigonometric 
functions in college text books. In size and print it is 
superior to anything of its kind we have seen. Unless 
it should be furnished with a stiffer binding it could not 
be very conveniently used in a recitation room ; but on 
the study table, or in an engineer’s office, it would cer- 
tainly be much more easily and rapidly handled, than 
any tables ordinarily used. , 

It ought certainly to be accompanied by a page or 
two of explanations ; for in its present form it will be 
useless to many for want of a few hints as to what some 
of the tables mean. Certainly, one who can use the 
tables as they stand is fit to fill any position of “trust 
or profit,” under the most stringent regulations the 
Civil Service Commission may propose. 


* Three and Four Flace Tables, of Logarithmic and Trigonometric 
Functions. By James Mills Peirce, Professor of Mathematics in 
Harvard University. Boston. Ginn Bros, 1871. 

‘ > 


‘Water and Land.*—This is the third of the at- 
tractive series of Books entitled Science for the Young. 


Mr. Abbott is well known as the most entertaining of 
American juvenile writers. From the days of the Rollo 
books down, children have been delighted, and, what is 
better, instructed too, with his charming stories. He 
uses mostly the coversational form of statement, some 
older person generally communicating the facts, and the 
children putting such interrogations as they please con- 


* Water and Land .—By Jacob Abbott, Author of “ The Franconia 
Stories,” “ Marco Paul Series,” *“ Young Christian Series, “ Har- 
pers’ Story Books,” “ Abbott’s Illustrated Histories,” etc. With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, pp. 330 New York, 1872. Har- 
per & Brothers, 
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cerning them. It has always seemed to us that in early 
life, when the observant faculties are sharp and the mind 
active, the child should be trained in science ; should 
be taught to observe phenomena, and, so far as he is 
able, to reason upon them. Exactly such information 
should be given him for example, as Jonas gave ‘to 
Rollo, or Beechnut to Lucy or, in the book before us 
Lawrence—who, by the way, had just completed his 
course of study at the Scientific School at New Haven— 
to John. It is in this direction that we think Mr. 
Abbott in writing, and the Messrs. Harper in publish- 
ing such books as the one before us, are doing a most 
“excellent work in the cause of education. We heartily 
commend the new volume to the notice of our readers. 


Fireside Science.*—We have here presented to 
us, in a very attractive form, a series of twenty-three es- 


says upon popular science, most of which have already 
appeared in the columns of the Boston Fournal of Chem- 
istry, of which the author is the energetic editor. Dr. 
eNichols has been very happy both in selecting his sub- 
jects and in treating them. He writes in an easy, fami- 
liar style, free from technicalities and yet full of instruc- 
tion. His titles are often felicitous ; thus he writes on 
the chemistry of a Pint of Kerosene ; of a Cigar; of a 
Hen’s Egg; of a Lump of Sugar; on Rebreathed Air ; 
on The Lost Arts, etc. The essays on “ What Shall we 
Use for Water Pipes” and on “Experiments with Air 
Furnaces,” are eminently practical and in the main, just. 
He objects to all water pipes and to all air-furnaces now 
in use. The defects of air-furnaces are, as he siates: 
“first, the employment of cast-iron in the interior con- 
struction ;” sccond, the pressure of joints in the air-cham- 
ber, which cannot be made perfectly tight by lutes, or 
cements ; ¢hird, arranging the air-chambers or flues so 
that ashes and dust can pass into the air-current ; fourth, 
the imperfect arrangement of smoke flues and dampers, 
by which great loss is incurred from incomplete combus- 
tion ; fifth, needless complication, and consequently 
needless expense in construction. The book is at once 
readable, entertaining and instructive. 


® Fireside Science.—A_ series of Popular Scientific Essays upon 
Subjects connected with Every-day Life. By James R. Nichols, 
A.M., M.D., author of Chemistry of the Farm and Sea, and Edi- 
tor of Boston Journal of Chemistry. 12mo, pp. viii, 283. New 
York. 1872, Hurd & Houghton. 


Poems.*—In this volume Mr. Butler has collected 
together a large number of poems, many of which have 
been for several years past floating through the newspa- 
pers, and some of which are familiar to all cultivated 
readers. As here arranged, they are divided into Poems 
of Travel, Poems of the City, Miscellaneous Poems, 
and Translations from the German Poet, Uhland. They 
nearly all show poetic sensibility, but it can hardly be 
said of any of them that they manifest much poetic pow- 
er ; though it would be gross injustice to deny that they 
are far superior, both in design and execution, to the 
great mass of fugitive poetry, composed under similar 
circumstances, and which finds its home and likewise its 
grave in magazines and weekly newspapers. Mr. But- 
ler is well and widely known as an eminent lawyer, and 
in the dedication of this volume distinctly disclaims any 
intention of ever having cultivated poetry as an art or of 
practicing autMorship as a profession. But literature is 
a jealous mistress of the mind, and no permanent suc- 
cess can he hope for who does not devote himself to it 
with his whole heart. Especially is this true in the 
highest form of literature, poetry ; and he who is unwil- 
ling to pay the price can not reasonably hope to gain 
the reward. ‘That poetry which is not written for its own 
sake but for the sake of diverting the mind from more 
serious employments, may be pleasant to read, may be 
suggestive in passages, may be at times felicitous in ex- 
pression, all of which can be truly said of the contents 
of this volume ; but it will not and cannot exhibit those 
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By William Allen Butler, 
1871. 


- Boston: James R. Os- 


higher qualities of literature which make a work worth 


printing and reading ; and in this point of view this book 
has hardly a just reason for its existence. 
Of the poems themselves, the translations from Uhland 


seems to us the poorest, and the favorite jeu d'esprit 


“ Nothing to Wear,” much the best. The kind is not a 
high one, to be sure, but it is one of the very best of its 
kind. The longest poem in the volume is ‘Two Mil- 
lions, which some of our readers may remember as 
having been originally delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Yale College in 1858. Besides thase 
which have been mentioned, there are two or three 
poems not included under the general divisions, with 
one of which “ Virginia’s Virgin,” the book opens. 
It is the story of Pocahontas told over again, and con- 
tains in the beginning a protest against the remorseless 
iconoclasm which threatens to turn that story into a ly- 
ing legend. 


The Last Tournament.*—This poem forms one of 
the “ Idylls of the king,” and takes its place between 


‘ Pelleas and Ettarre’ and Guinevere. Necessarily it 
belongs to the later years of Arthur, when the Round 
Table was breaking up, and its heroes are becoming 
dishonored or are passing away. We give the story as told 
in this latest poem of the Laureate, adding some parti- 
culars which will be necessary to make it clear to those 
who are not*familiar with the Arthurian legend. | 

King Arthur and Sir Lancelot, as they were one day 
riding together under a rocky wall, heard the wail of a 
child. With great difficulty and danger Sir Lancelot 
scales the rock, climbs the stump of an oak tree pro- 
jecting from it, and from an eagle-nest enclosed in it 
rescues a maiden babe with a ruby necklace wound 
thrice about the neck. The king gave the infant to the 
queen to rear; but the child died, and Guinevere 
delivered the carcanet to Arthur, telling him to make 
of it a tourney prize, saying, 

“ Perchance—who knows ?—the purest of thy knights 
May win them for the purest of my maids,” 

So the tournament—the last tournament—was ordered. 
But on the day before it was to take place, a churl came 
into the royal hall with his face scarred with dog-whip- 
weals, his nose broken, one eye out, and one hand cut 
off, and complained of the injury done him by one who 
called himself the Red Knight, who had not only 
maimed him thus, but. sent a defiant and abusive mes- 


Sage to the king. Thereupon Arthur left Sir Lancelot 


to sit in his place and preside over the tournament 
while he himself at the head of his younger knights 
went to the North to put down this last rebellion. The 
morning of the tournament came gloomy and wet, with 
Lancelot as umpire, who, sick at heart paid little heed 
to the jousts, nor even interfered when the laws were 
broken. At last came the ancient rival of Lancelot 
himself, Sir Tristram of the Woods, who had just re- 
turned from overseas in Brittany, and from his marriage 
with the daughter of King Hoel, Isolt of the White 
Hands. Before this redoubted knight all shrank back, 
and he easily won the prize. On the next day, after 
an altercation with Dagonet, the king’s fool, Sir Tris- 
tram with his tourney-prize goes on his way to the 
West, to see his former love and mistress, ISolt the 
Fair, the daughter of the King of Ireland and wife of 
Mark, King of Cornwall. Doubting the reception he 
would meet from her in case she had heard of his mar- 
riage, he yet pursued his journey, and found her, with 
her hated husband absent, in the castle of Tintagil. 
She receives him with passionate affection intermixed 
with some reproaches. Just as he has thrown around 
her neck the ruby carcanet, the tourney-prize ; just as 
his lips had touched hers, his brain is cloven by Mark 
who had come up behind unperceived. In the mean- 
while Arthur had returned from his expedition to the 
North m which he had stormed the castle of the insur- 
gent lord and put all the occupants to the sword. But 


* The Last Tournament.—By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 


he returned to find the Queen’s bower dark and the 
Queen gone. Lancelot and she had fled. 

Such is the story in full, though as told in the idyll 
certain details here given are only alluded to and not 
stated directly. In the execution, the present poem 
differs little or rather not at all from the various others 
that have preceded it in the series. Sir Tristram hardly 
appears to be the favorite with Tennyson that he is 
with the old romance-writers ; and in the following song 
put into his mouth, the poet seems to have had in mind 
the modern order of free-lovers : | 


“ Free love—free field—we love but while we may : 
The woods are hush’d, their music is no more : 
The leaf is dead, the yearning past away : 

New life, new love—the davs of frost are o'er : 
New life, new love to suit the newer day : 

New loves are sweet as those that went before : 
Free love,—free field—we love but while we may.” 


ALUMNI REUNION. 


YALE ALUMNI IN BOSTON. 


The seventh annual supper of this association was 
celebrated at the Parker House, on Monday evening, 
Jan. 29th.: A business meeting was held in the hotel 
parlor, and the following officers unanimously elected 
for the ensuing year :—President, Sereno D. Nickerson, 
Class 1845 ; Vice-Presidents, His Excellency Wm. B. 
Washburn, Hon. W. G. Bates, Hon. Julius Rockwell, 
Hon. Wm. W. Hoppin, Hon. John P. Putnam ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, George R. Marble ; Executive Committee, 
the President and Vice-Presidents ex-officio, Asa French, 
Addison L. Clarke. 

After a few modest remarks by the newly chosen 
president, the association adjourned to the dining hall, 
and soon were engaged in doing ample justice to Mr. Par- 
ker’s excellent supper. After this had been disposed of, 
and a liberal distribution of cigars had produced a genu- 
ine Yale social atmosphere, President Nickerson opened 
the speaking with some humorous allusions, and called 
upon President Porter. The President was enthusiasti- 
cally received with three rousing cheers, and began his 
remarks by inviting every one present to visit the col- 
lege and see what they were doing; they would be 
in charge of the faculty from the time they arrived 
until they left. (This remark caused immense hilarity.) 
The true idea was, to superinduce the university upon 
the college, not to introduce it into the college. We 
have no idea of spoiling a good college to make a 
university; rather let us keep our good college and 
add to it a noble university, and let the scholars remain 
seven years instead of four. Yale has already 45 gra- 
duate students, more than any other university in the 
country. If the gentlemen present wished to know 
what we are now doing, he had no doubt that the mem- 
bers of Yale Glee Club present would be happy to sub- 
mit to an examination, which, for the sake of fairness, 
should not be conducted by the faculty. Finally, in a 
word, the policy of Yale would be to adhere to the old 
method of liberal education, with a generous recognition 
of all that seems advantageous in the new. 

After the Glee Club had sung “ Here’s to good old 
Yale, drink her down.” Mr. Nickerson called up Gov. 
Washburn by remarking that, in spite of his Excellency’s 
strong prohibition principles, he did not believe that he 
would be in favor of suppressing Porter. The Gover- 
nor, after congratulating himself upon being present, 
spoke of his recent investigations into the subject of 
education in his State, which he was anxious to advance 
in every possible manner ; yet after all, though it might 
seem like treason, he could not help wishing that Yale 
might be always a é///e ahead. He deplored the ex- 
pensiveness of education to-day, a fault perhaps of the 
times we live in, and compared his own expenses with 
those of his son; but be this as it may, every son of 
Yale must desire to see her take the lead in the great 
work, 

Prof. Thacher, being called upon, did not feel very 
old when he saw his old schoolmaster present, who 
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taught him to Nflect amo ; yet he could remember once 
when he was Calling off the order of the commencement 
procession, how an old gentleman came up to him and 


asked “ Has the class of 1779 gone yet?” In reply to 
Gov. Washburn,he said a student can now earn ten dollars 
where he earned one then; he himself had taught 
school for $8.50 a month. They could tell how old he 
was by looking at his friend Butler as to whom he was 
uncertain whether he was the author of “ Revealed Re- 
Religion, or òf Hudibras, but he rather thought the 
latter. 

Whereupon the Rev. Danid Butler was called up, and 
was immediately reminded of a story. A graduate of 
the Emerald Isle was set to work carting gravel ; filling 
the cart was a simple matter, but how to dump it puz- 
zled him. At last the idea struck him, and striking the 
horse forcibly under the belly he shouted, “ Rare up ye 
divil.” He thought he had been asked to “ Rear up.” 
He also told about a young man out West, (this was for 
Chamberlan’s benefit,) who wrote to his father, “ Come 
out West, for ever so mean men get offices out here.” 

Prof. Lyman was next called upon to represent the 
Scientific School. He referred to the ease with which 
new departments can be added to the university under 
the present system, and was happy to state that a 
gentleman had “devoted the proceeds of ah investment 
which would probably net $400,000 to the establishment 
of an astronomical department. 

Dr. Blagden, being called up, said that old Prof. Silli- 
man sometimes said in beginning, “ Now, gentlemen, 
let us analyse the gas.” Perhaps they wished him to 
analyse the gas that had béen let off! He spoke very 
feelingly and eloquently of the fraternity existing be- 
tween all Yale men, and was proud to met such men as 
he saw about him as brothers. 

Short speeches were made by Judge Foster, ’48 ; Asa 
French, ’51 ; Leander Chamberlan, ’63 ; by Luther M. 
Jones, in behalf of the New York Yale Association ; 
by Rev. Dr. Tarbox. ’39 ; Addison L. Clark, 58 ; Geo. 
R. Marble, ’58: Rev. M. Vose, of Providence, and C. 
G. Came, ’49, of the Boston Journal. 

An invitation was read from the Philadelphia Yale 
Association, requesting that Boston send a d:legation to 
their supper on Thursday evening; and Messrs. 
Nickerson, French and Clarke were selected to repre- 
sent the association upon that occasion. 

During the evening the Woolsey fund was frequently 
referred to as something which must be made to suc- 
ceed, and several gentlemen pledged contributions upon 
the spot. 

The excellent singing of the delegation of the Yale 
Glee Club added much to the pleasure and conviviality of 
the occasion,and let it be hoped that this feature of the sup- 
per may not be omitted in future years. It was agreed 
that this was the pleasantest supper this association had 


ever enjoyed, and long after the presiding officer had 
notified the guests the hour of 12 was past, old friends, 
long separated, lingered about the wreck of the supper, 
and talked of the jolly times they used to have at “dear 
old Yale.” 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Swathmore College, (Philadelphia, Penn.)—This 
institution founded three years ago by the Quakers, is 
situated about ten miles from Philadelphia on the W. C. 
and P. R. R. The college building is an imposing 
edifice about 300 feet long and five stories high, built 
of stone, and in the most substantial manner. It con- 
sists of a centre building of about one-quarter the entire 
length and two wings, all of which is finished in a most 
elaborate manner. The recitation rooms are neat and 
pleasant, and there is everywhere a spirit of order which 
is exceedingly agreeable. There are about two hun- 
dred and fifty students composed of both ladies and 
gentlemen. The students board in the institution. 


There are connected with the college three preparatory 
classes in which children from twelve years of age and 
upwards are fitted for entrance to the higher institu- 
tion. The first class graduates next year. 


| pursued. 


subjects are distributed into separate schools. 


Lehigh University, (Bethlehem, Penn.)—The reg- 
ister of this institution, for 1871-72, just issued, consists 
of thirty-two pages, and gives an interesting account of 
the plan of organiztion, and the course of instruction 
Lehigh University was founded in 1865 
by Asa Packer who, without solicitation, gave the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars, and an eligible 
spot of ground in South Bethlehem, containing fifty-six 
acres, for the purpose of establishing an educational in- 
stitution. The grounds have since been enlarged by the 
additions of seven acres given by Charles Brodhead. In 
the plan of education particular attention is paid to those 
industrial pursuits which tend to develop the resources 
of the country, and instruction is given in civil, mechan- 


ical and mining engineering, in chemistry, metallurgy, | 


architecture and construction, and in the modern lan- 
guages. Through the generosity of the founder, tuition 
in all branches and classes is now free ; no charges are 
made for rooms in the university buildings,.and the an- 
nual expenses for board, books and washing amount to 
two hundred and forty-five dollars. The students for 


the scholastic year 1871-72 are seventy-two in number, of 
whom thirty-four are in the first class, fifteen in the sec- 
ond class, ten are Junior schoolmen, and thirteen are 
senior schoolmen. ‘The preparatory class consists of 
forty-nine pupils. 


Randolph Macon College, (Ashland Va.)—This 
institution is the oldest college of the Southern Metho- 
dist church. It was founded in the year 1832, and its 
presidential chair has been successively filled by the 
Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., LL.D.; Landon C. Garland, 
LL.D.; Rev. Wm. A. Smith, D.D.; Col. Thos. C. John- 
ston, A.M., the present incumbent. It is located in the 
beautiful village of Ashland, sixteen miles north of 
Richmond, immediately on the line of the R., F. and P. 
railroad. A depot of the Chespeake and Ohio railroad 
is only four miles distant. A telegraph office is ‘within 
one hundred yards of the college grounds. The build- 
ings are situated in a beautiful grove of oaks; and an 
extensive lawn affords ample opportunity for healthful 
physical exercise. 

The course of study embraces Latin, Greek, English, 
French, German, Pure and Applied Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Moral Philosophy, Metaphys- 
ics, Biblical Literature, and Oriental Languages. These 
The 
method of instruction is by text-books and lectures, and 
the effort is constantly made to secure the most thorough 
scholarship. All students preparing for the ministry 
are exempt from tuttion fees, and this privilege is also 
extended to the sons of the itinerant ministers of the 
Virginia and Baltimore conferences of the M. E.-church, 
South. The most liberal terms are made with young 
men in indigent circumstances. Of the one hundred 
and fifty matriculates of the present session, sixty-seven 


are wholly exempt from tuition fees. A feature of the 
institution is the prominence given to the Bible and its 
study. The lectures on Biblical Literature are free to 
all the students and it is affirmed that a session has 
never closed without witnessing the conversion of souls. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
(Boston, Mass.) — This institution provides a four 
years’ course of scientific and literary studies and prac- 
tical exercises, embracing pure and applied mathemat- 
ics, the physical and natural sciences with their appli- 
cations, drawing, the English language, mental and 
political science, French and German, ‘The course is 
so selected and arranged as to offer a liberal and practi- 
cal-education in preparation for active pursuits, as well 
as a thorough training for the professions of the civil, 
mining, and mechanical engineer, chemist, metallurgist, 
architect, naturalist, and teacher of science. All the 
studies and exercises of the first and second years are 
pursued by the whoie school. At the beginning of the 
third year, each student selects one of the following 


special courses of study :—I. Mechanical Engineering. 


II. Civil and Topographical Engineering. III. Geology 
and Mining Engineering. IV. Building and Architec- 


ture. V. Chemistry. VI. Science and Literature. 
VII. Natural History. These courses differ widely, but 
certain general studies are common to them all. It is 
intended to secure to every student whatever his special 
course of study, a liberal mental development and gen- 
eral culture, as well as the more strictly technical educa- 
tion which may be his chief object. The course in 
science and literature, and the course in natural history 
differ from the others in having a less distinctly profes- 
sional character. The former offers a sound education, 
based on the sciences and modern literature, and fur- 


nishes, with its wide range of elective studies, a suitable 
preparation for any of the departments of active life, or 
for teaching science. -The course in natural history af- 
fords an appropriate general training for those whose ul- 
terior object is the special pursuit of geology, mineralo- 
gy, botany, zoology, or of medicine, pharmacy, or rural 
economy. f 


Michigan University, (Ann Arbor, Mich.)—At 
the recent meeting of the board of regents of this insti- 
tution, a resolution was adopted asking among other 
things for an additional appropriation from the state, of 
$15,000 for the new University building now being built. 
The time for beginning the work of the college year was 
also changed so that the examinations for admission will 
hereafter be held on the Thursday next following the 
16th of September and the regular session of the se- 
mester begin on the Wednesday following the examina- 
tion. Approval was also given to an announcement by 
the faculty in reference to the admission of students of 
the high schools of the state of Michigan without exam- 
inations. The plan is that a committee of the faculty 
will visit once every year any public high school on re- 
quest of its School Board and report its condition to the 
faculty. If the faculty shall be satisfied from such re- 
port that the preparatory courses of study in the school 
thus visited embraces all the subjects required for 
admission to the university, and are taught by compe- 
tent instructors, then the graduates from such prepara- 
tory courses will be admitted to the Freshman class with- 
out examination. Several minor appropriations were 
made and also the following: contingent expenses, $1,000 ; 
repairs, $500; fuel and lights, $400; annual catalogue, 
$1,200; insurance, $600 ; postage, $100 ; apparatus for 
illustration in Medical Department, $100. . The report 
of the treasurer presented the following exhibit: Balance 
to credit of building fund, $1,749.80 (this fund owes the 
general fund $4,200) ; state aid fund, $1, 730.20; re- 
serve fund, $1,941 ; general fund, $18,338. 31. The gen- 
eral fund will be increased in afew days by $11,750, 
and reduced by over $21,000 for salaries, appropriations, 
etc. The outstanding time warrants held by the Second 
National Bank of Detroit are dated July 31, $6,000; 
September 1, $8,000; October 1, $10,500; November 
1, $13,000 ; total, $37,500, with interest due on coupons 
March 1, 1872. The annual report of the Board of Re- 
gents was read of which the following is an abstract: 
While various changes have been made during the year 
in the administration of the affairs of the university, some 
of which were inaugurated with no little misgiving, thus 
far all seems to have worked together for good in 
strengthening it and bringing it into closer relations with 
the people. The admission of women to all its de- 
partments, instead of resulting disastrously, as was 
feared by some, has thus ‘far, though an experiment 
proved salutary in the sympathy thus awakened among 
the people, and in furnishing, as we believe a university 
should, the means of higher culture to all the citizens of © 
the state who will avail themselves of its provisions. 
After careful consideration of various plans, the Board 
has decided to expend the legislative appropriation in 
erecting a large central building connecting the museum 
and south building, to be named “ University Hall.” 
When completed it must contribute largely both to the 
usefulness and attractiveness of the university. More 
intimate relations have also been effected between the 


university and the high schools of the state, by which a 
more perfect grading of all courses of study is effected, 
having their culmination in the university course. The 
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whole number of students registered in all the depart- 
ments is 1, 110, of whom 488 are in the Literary Depart- 
ment, 307 in the Law Department, and 315 in the 
This is a marked increase over 
former years in the Literary Departthent, and shows a 


Medical Department. 


small falling off in the other departments. 


Yale College. (New Haven, Conn.)—The week at 
Yale has developed a number of very interesting items 
First among these may 


but no very radical changes. 
be mentioned the 


LECTURES TO MECHANICS. 

The seventh course of lectures to mechanics, at the 
Sheffield Scientific School, will commence Monday, 
February 5th, and continue Monday and Thursday eve- 
nings through sixteen lectures. The tickets for the 
course are one dollar, and are to be obtained at the 
book stores of T. H. Pease, and Judd & White. The 
following is the programme: I. Feb. 5, Introductory 


Lecture :— Relations of Mind and Matter, Pres. Porter ; 


II. Feb. 8, Principles of Elocution, Mark Bailey; ITI, 
Feb. 12, Recent Contributions to American Geography 


D. C. Gilman ; IV. Feb. 15, Our Common Weeds, D, 
C. Eaton; V. Feb. 19, Reserved for Rev. B. G. Nor- 


trop; VI. Feb. 22, Origin of Microscopic Living Forms. 
W. H. Brewer; VII. Feb. 26, To be announced ; VIII. 
Feb. 29, Phosphorus, S. W. Johnson; IX. March 4, 
Tilghman’s Sand- Blast Engraving Process, G. F. Barker ; 
X. March 7, Steam-Engine Indicator, C. B. Richards 
( Hartford), XI. March 11, Forces of Inanimate Na- 
ture, W. A. Norton; XII. March 14, The Prismatic 
Spectrum, C. S. Hastings; XIII. March 18, The Tele- 
. scope, C. S. Lyman ; XIV. March 21, Color, J. H. Nie- 
meyer; XV. March 25, Steam-Boilers, W. P. Trow- 
bridge; XVI. March 28, The Darwinian Hypothesis 
applied to the Human Race, A. E. Verrill. 


DR. RIMMER’S LECTURE. 


The lecture by Dr. Rimmer of Boston, upon the 
Anatomy of the Human Form which was announced to 
take place, January 26th, did not occur owing to the ill- 
ness of the lecturer. It will be delivered on Friday evening, 
Feb. 9th. Dr. Rimmer has lectured to large audiences both 
in New York and Boston, and has met with distinguished 
success. The lectures are not strictly technical, but 
have a wide and popular interest. They are illustrated 
by drawings upon the black-board which are executed 
with the greatest facility and precision. It is expected that 
the opening lecture will be followed by a course upon the 
same theme. It will be remembered that the tickets 
may be had at the Art Gallery, at Cutler’s, and at 
Skinner & Sperry’s. e 

HENRY WARD BEECHER’S LECTURES. 

The frst of the course of lectures on Preaching by 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, before the students of the 
Divinity school was delivered Wednesday afternoon 
and the second Thursday afternoon last. They are 
very numerously attended. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

A writer in the current number of the Yale Courant 
affirms that the present method of supplying the college 
pulpit, by having no stated pastor but obtaining as far 
as possible some different preacher each Sunday, works 
well, is giving general satisfaction, and commending it- 
self to almost everybody. 

The Juniors have at last succeeded in obtaining a Zit. 
Board. The last man, Tarbell, was added by appoint- 
ment of the present Board. The new Board now 
stands as follows: Samuel O. Prentice, North Stoning- 
ton, Conn., Chairman; W. Beebe, Warsaw, N. Y.; Wm. 
A. Houghton, Holliston, Mass. ; Hart’ W. Lyman, 


Northampton, Mass. ; Frank B. Tarbell, West Groton, | 


Mass. 

The fourth of the Berkeley sermons was delivered 
last Sunday by Rev. Dr. Vinton, of Boston. Bishop 
Williams, Middletown, Conn., was to have delivered the 
fifth of the series, but owing to illness, his sermon will 
probably come later. 
evening remains to be announced. 


The first invoice of French books received from Paris 
since the war, reached the Library last week. A large 
number of the volumes belong to the Oriental Library 
founded and provided for by Prof. Salisbury. The re- 


mainder are works upon French Literature. 


Coomes, one of the decased members of ’72. 


The Hopkins Grammar School now boasts of one 
hundred and seventy scholars, and the number is still 
increasing. The present senior class (which comes to 


Yale next year) is an unusually large one. 


The fourth of the lectures on Greek Sculpture was de- 


livered last Monday evening. 


It is stated that a meeting is soon to be held in New 


Haven, to organize the Alumni members of Psi Upsilon. 


The Freshmen Class of the Scientific School have 
elected the following officers: Jared S. Torrance, Gow- 
anda, N. Y., President ; Richard D. A. Parrott, Green- 


wood Works, N. Y., Vice-President ; Beverly Livingston, 
Garrison, N. Y., Treasurer and Secretary ; and W. R. 
Upham, Yonker, N. Y., and John C. Weber, New York 
City, Historians. 

The class of ’75 in the academical department have 


elected class deacons as follows: Wm. H. Jordan, Oak- 


land, Cal. ; Z. S. Holbrook, Chicago, Ill.; and F. E. 
Snow, Waterbury, Conn. 


Mr. Greene Kendrick, ’72, is contributing a series of 


sketches, containing what he saw in Europe, last sum- 
mer, to the evening Register of this city. 

The scene of °72’s class picture will be the Chapel 
in which the class will appear, some:sitting, some stand- 
ing and others variously grouped together. The pro- 
cess by which this is done, is one of Notman’s speciali- 
ties and is as follows: He first takes a photograph of 
the interior of the Chapel, then at his gallery a photo- 
graph of each member of the class in an appropriate 
position ; then by putting the former and latter together 
and taking: another photograph he accomplishes the 
desired result. 

Professor Gilman delivered the annual address before 
the Geographical Society in Cooper Institute, New 
York, last Sunday evening on “ American Contributions 
to Geographical Science during the last year.” 


’ GIFT TO THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Mrs. Mary Ann Goodman, a colored woman of 
New Haven, who recently died, left her whole prop- 
erty, amounting, it is supposed, to some $5,000, to 
the scholarship fund of the Theological Department 
of Yale College, in aid of the colored young men pre- 
paring for the ministry in that institution, with the pro- 
vision, that, if at any ,particular time, it should not be 
needed for this special purpose, it may be applied to 
the support of other students in the Seminary. With 
the exception of what was left to her, several years 
since, by her deceased husband, this liberal donation is 
the fruit of a life-time of humble toil. Mrs. Goodman 
was a member of the College street church. She had 
provided no place of burial for herself and she was 
therefore interred in the lot in the Old Cemetery belong- 
ing to the University of which she has become a bene- 
factor. 
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YALE PERSONALS. 


'37, WalTE.—Morrison R. Waite was appointed one 
of the Counsel on the Geneva Arbitation Commission 
and is now at that place. 

43, JENNINGS.—Married in North Coventry, Nov. 
rsth, 1871, Mr. B. F. Hunt of East Bethel, Vt., and 


Miss Isabella S., daughter of Rev. Wm. J. Jennings of 


North Coventry. 

"49, FenNN.—Rev. Stephen Fenn has resigned his 
pastorate of the Congregational Church in Watertown. 

*51, McCaLL.—Rev. S. McCall has been invited to 
supply the pulpit of the Congregational Church in 
Hebron for a year. 

’59, 60, TWICHELL, Mason.—Rev. Joseph Twichell 
of Hartford, and E. G. Mason, Esq. of Chicago, were 


The preacher for next Sunday jin New Haven last week. 


Among the subscriptions to the Library fund of the 
senior class, is one of $75 from the father of S. P. 


Rev. O. A. Kingsbury, is pastor in the pleasant and 
rapidly growing village of Wappinger’s Falls, Dutchess 


County, N. Y., is erecting a very beautiful house of _ 


worship in one of the finest locations in the village. 
The building is of brick, in the “ pointed Gothic ” style, 
and has some novelties of construction which are decided: 
advantages. {ft is expected that it will be completed 
about May 1st, and will cost, with sheds and grading of 
the grounds, in the neighborhood of $20,000. 

’61, PEcK.—Prof. Tracy Peck, of Cornell University, 
has a short article in the Æra of Jan. 12, on Latin Pro- 
nunciation. 


’64 HAUGHEE.—Thomes Haughee, a former resident 
of New Haven, recently died while on his way from 
Europe to this country, in the Oceanic. He was buried 
at sea. 


’66, BippLE.—Chas. P. Biddle is now practicing law 
at Erie, Pennsylvania. : 

69, BEacH.—Dennis Beach is teaching in the “N. Y., 
Yale School” 1193 Broadway. | 

’70, CARPENTER.—Z. T. Carpenter taught school in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for about a year. Some months ago 
he obtained a position in the 3rd Auditor’s office, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, and was a prominent 
member of the Potomac Rowing Association. He sailed 
for Europe, some weeks since in charge of U. S. bonds— 
the foreign agent for the “ Syndicate.” 

"69, Copp.—A. J. Copp is practicing law at St. Paul, 
Minn. i 

’69, DRISCOLL.— At the late convention of the Catholic 
State Temperance Associatton for the state of Connec- 
ticut, Mr. C. T. Driscoll of New Haven resigned the 
presidency of that body, and although earnestly reques- 
ted to withdraw the same, insisted upon its acceptance, 
which was accordingly done. 

69, Durston.—J. H. Durston, of Syracuse, N. Y, 
was married in October to Miss Mary Harwood, of the 
same place. l 

’69, Evarts.—A. W. Evarts commenced the study of 
law in Nov. 1869, and received the degree of LL.B., 
from Columbia Law School in 1871. He is in the office 
of Evarts, Southmayd & Choate, 45 Wall Street, N. Y. 

69, Hutt.—Charles S. Hull was secretary and treas- - 
urer of the “ Allen Machine Works,” at Harlem, N. Y., 
for 16 months ending January, 1871. He is at present 
with the Continental Fire Insurance Co., 102 Broadway, 
and lives at 77 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss 
Hull, the Class gzrv/, was born August 28, 1871. 

’69, Kerr.—Henry H. Kerr is at West Union, Iowa. 

’69, Mastin.—Z. S. Mastin, who left ’69 at end of 
freshman year, passed 11 months in France and Ger- 
many ; graduated at the Yale Law School in 1868; 
practiced law in Chicago, for a year and is now at the 
head of the Chicago Vise & Tool Co., 149 Fulton street. 

’69, Swan.—A Norwich paper of October announced 
the admission to the Connecticut bar of T. W. Swan, of 
Lyme. 

’69, THAYER.—J. M. Thayer is an attorney at law in 
Burlington, Iowa. 

’69, TRAYNHAM.—John H. Traynham is at Austin 
Texas, engaged in teaching. 

’69, WalTE.—E. T. Waite sailed Saturday, January 
27th, in the “ Ville du Paris,” to join his father at 
Geneva, Switzerland. i 

’69, WEITZEL.—C. T. Weitzel is vice principal of a school 
at Yonkers, N. Y. He expects to continue ‘teaching 
for two or three years. 

70, ALLIS.—Fred Allis returned from Europe, about 
the 1st of October, and is now in the Columbia Law 
School. 

’70, BonE.—D. M’Coy Bone is teaching school at 
Petersburg, Ill. 

’70, CoOPER.—Married Octuber 11, 1871, at German- 
town, N. J., Charles E. Cooper and Miss Britta Carna- 

ham. 

70, Cope.—Orlando Cope at the time of his death, 
was with an engineer corps surveying for the Rockport 
and Cincinnati Railroad. 

70, CRaIG.—N. B. Craig and C. W. Kelley ’69 and 
"70, are studying Civil Engineering at the Sheffield 
Scientific School, where the former expects to remain 
for two years. | 

'70, Dix.—Chas. H. Dix is an insurance agent in 
Cleveland, O. 

"70, EaToN.—H. W. Eaton has a very good clerkship 
in one of the departments at Washington. 

’70, EDWARDS AND TYLER.—E. J. Edwards and M. 
F. Tyler, are on the editorial staff of the New Haven 
Palladium, and are also taking a post graduate course 


—'60, Kincspury.—The Presbyterian Church of which! of study. 
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"70, Hesinc.-— Che Chicago fire put an end to 
Washington Hesing’s European sojourn. He is. now 
on the editoral staff of the Winois Staats Zeitung, pub- 
lished at Chicago. 


’70, LinpsEY.—Philip Lindsley is an editor of the 
Miners’ Fournal published at Pottsville, Pa. 


"70, LoGAN.—W. S. Logan, abbreviated the two years 
law course at Cambridge into one, and is at 62 Wall 
street, N.Y. - l 


70, MANN.—T. F. Mann, Jr., recently returned from a 
four months European trip to his law studies at the Al- 
bany Law School. P. O. address, Troy, N. Y. 


’70, McCuinTock.—Thompson McClintock is with 
his brother in the saw mill business at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


’70, Morrow.—Samuel Morrow is still teaching at 
the Hopkins Grammar School, in New Haven. 


’70, NEAD.—Benjamin N. Nead has been studying 
law since graduation at his home in Chambersburg 
Penn. 


"70, PERRY.—J. F. Perry has been teaching at Bridg- 
port, Conn. | 

"70, REEVE.—The Minneapolis (Minn.) Zribune says: 
Mr. C. M. Reeve has purchased the farm known as the 
“ Thornton Place ” on Lake Harriet. For the informa- 
tion of the public he has posted the following sign in a 
prominent place on the premises, “ Mrs. Thornton does 
not live here. Boarders cannot be accomodated, neither 
can they get dinner at this house. No boats to let or 
live bait for sale. There is no road to Richfield through 
these grounds. This property contains 250 acres and 
is not for sale.” 


"70, SWAYNE.—N. H. Swayne is in the Georgetown 
(D. C.,) College Law School. 


70, WoRDIN.—N. E. Wordin has been connected for 
some time with the Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia. 

71, CoLtin.—Fred Collin is engaged in the health- 
ful and invigorating occupation of a practical agricul- 
turalist at Penn Yan, New York. ; 


"71, Lea.—R. B.. Lea is at present in Tallahassee, 
Florida, recuperating his health. He is much better 
than he was six months ago, and now weighs more than 
at any time previously for three years. 


_ ‘71, SwEET.—E. T. Sweet is at present traveling up 
the Nile. He has just visited the Pyramids. 


72, Wuitcoms, (T.)—C. B. Whitcomb of the present 
senior class in the Theological seminary, has accepted 
a call to the Congregational church at Derby, Conn. 


GLEANINGS. 
PERSONAL. 


— Professor Darby of Kentucky Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, spent the last vacation in a trip to the Mammoth 
Cave. 

— Professor Frieze of Michigan University has been 
allowed another year for study and recreation in 
Europe. 


— Rev. Dr. Cattel, president of Lafayette College will 
be absent from the college during a large part of the 
present term. Most of his time will be spent in New 
_ York. 


— Prof, John D. Parker, Ph.D., formerly of Wash- 
burn College, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Kansas Blind Asylum, at Wyandotte, and has com- 
menced his duties. 


— Professor S. D. Wilcox who occupies the chair of 
logic rhetoric and elocution, at Hamilton, is unable to 
attend to its duties this term. His place is filled by 
Prof. John S. Lewis of Madison University. 


— The trustees of Princeton College have offered 
their chair of English literature and rhetoric to Pro- 
fessor John S. Hart, long the successful principal of the 
Philadelphia High School and the State Normal School 
of New Jersey. 

— Prof. Frank H. Snow, of the Kansas State Uni- 
versity, at Lawrence is preparing a paper on the birds 
of Kansas. He has already identified 164 species. 
Prof. Snow has been invited to a cheir in one of the 
New England colleges, but the people in Kansas have 
concluded that they cannot spare him. ’ 


— Rev. R. Fisk. Jr,, D.D., President of St. Lawrence 
University has accepted an invitation to a pastorate 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. He removes at once, with a 
salary of $3,000, and an advance of $500 the second 
year. Prof. Marston succeeds Dr. Fisk ad interim, as 
President of St. Lawrence University. 


— Rev. Dr. Ezekiel G. Robinson who has just been 


elected to: the presidency of Brown University, is a 
native of Massachusetts, having been born tin Attle- 
borough, in the year 1815. He was educated at the 
University over which he is called to preside, having 
graduated in the year 1838. Dr. Robinson has devoted 
all his energies to teaching, having been connected with 
the Rochester theological seminary from its beginning. 
He thus brings to his new sphere of labor a large and 
varied experience, and a widely established reputation 
as a scholar, divine and educator. He is familiar not 
only with ancient lore, but with the languages and litera- 
ture of the present day, having traveled in Europe and 
availed himself of the best sources of modern culture. 
In 1865 he revised and ‘corrected Ryland’s translation 
of Neander’s “ Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church.” He has published various addresses, and 
from 1859 to 1864 he edited the Christian Review. His 
education, tastes and past pursuits admirably qualify 
him for the important position to which he is invited. 


COLLEGE. 


— A writer in the Amherst Suden’, pleads for an 
Art Gallery in connection with that institution. 


— A work on Michigan University is in course of prep- 
aration and wi!l be published within a year. 


— The new University building at Ann Arbor, is now 
enclosed and the workmen are engaged on the inside 
work. 


— A new library building for which the sum of $120,- 
ooo, has been subscribed is being erected at Princeton 
College. - 

— The students of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn., 
nearly all returned at the opening of the present term 
notwithstanding the rebellion and small pox scare of 
last term. 


— Mr. O. J. Harvey of the last class in the Lafayette 
College, has established a prize of twenty dollars to be 
given to the best scholar in English studies during jun- 
ior year. 

— The Montgomery County (Ohio) Medical Society, 
at a late meeting, passed resolutions of approval of the 
recent change in the course of medical instruction in 
Harvard University. 


— The editors of the Amherst Szudent in view of re 
cent utterances in reference to the decline of Williams 
College extend ‘an invitation to that institution to shut 
up shop and come over and join, Amherst. 


— A bill has been reported in the Massachusetts 
legislature providing that the five trustees of Amherst 
Coliege, heretofore elected by the legislature, shall here- 
after be chosen by the alumni of the college. 


- — The Kansas Academy of Science, has published 
a full report of the history and proceedings of the so- 
ciety, since its organization three years ago, in the re- 
cent report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
of Kansas. 


— The library of the University of Vermont, received 
last week, from the Hon. Frederick Billings, of Wood- 
stock, the gift of a copy of Lord Kinsborough’s Mexi- 
can Antiquities, in nine volumes. This is one of the 
rarest and most costly of English publications. 


— At the twenty-ninth annual commencement of the 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, Ill., recently held a 
class of seventy-seven graduated. The valedictory ora- 
tion was delivered by Dr. O. J. Adams. During the 
evening a handsome case of surgical instruments was 
presented to Dr. Gunn, professor of surgery. 


— A long time ago money was subscribed by the 
Alumni of Union College, to build a chapel, and the 
foundations were laid in 1858, but work upon it ceased 
and nothing has been done since. But now itis ex- 
pected that during the coming summer, the building 
will be erected. Hon. Clarkson Potter, has advanced 
a handsome sum for the purpose. It is to be built of 
Schenctady stone, trimmed with Ohio sand-stone and 
will contain several elegant rooms for college purposes. 


— Hon. H. G. Knight. of Easthampton, has given 
Amherst College three very valuable earthen vases 
which were removed from a mound near St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Knight bought them expressly for the college. T. 
M. Stoughton, of Gill, near Turner’s Falls, Mass., has 
also presented to the cabinet a barrel of Indfan bones. 
They were the remains of thirteen Indians found buried 
in a semi-circle with their feet towards the centre, and 
are supposed to have fallen in a battle with the whites 
during the early settlement of the country. ° 


LITERARY. 


— “Caste and Sex,” a new book on the woman ques- 
tion, by Mary Clemmer Ames, Washington correspond- 


ent of and contributor to the /ndcpendent, will soon be 
ready. 


— J. B. Lippincott & Co. have assumed the publica- 
tion of Sharswood’s edition* of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, Bouvier’s Institutes of American Law, ,and 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. 


— The Physical Atlas of France, constructed by the 
Observatory of Paris, will be published under the direc- 
tion of M. Delaunay, Director of the Observatory, 
and M. Marie Davy, chief of the Meteorological 
Service. 


There will be more than 250 languages represented 
in Triibner’s forthcoming “ Catalogue of Dictionaries 
and Grammars of the Principal Languages and Dialects 
of the World.” Only useful and attainable works will 
be mentioned. 


— Dodd & Mead’s first spring publications will in- 
clude Hesba Stretton’s novel, “ Bede’s Charity ;” “ Bible 
Lore,” a volume on the rare MSS., notable charneterise- 
tics, etc., of the Bible, deferred from fall; and a new 
edition of “ Lamps, Pitchers, Trumpets.” 


— G. P. Putman & Sons have in press The Best 
Reading, a guide for Librarians and Book-buyers, in- 
cluding Suggestions for Household Libraries, with 
Hints for Systematic Reading, and lists of the most 
desirable and important books, under 500 subject- 
headings. 

— The Putnams have arranged with Miles. Selma 
Borg and Marie A. Browne, translators of the Schwartz 
novels, for translations of those of Aug. Blanche, who 
is highly spoken of as one of the most interesting and 
popular Swedish fictionists. The first volume, “ The 
Bandit,” will be issued in February. 

— J. Sabin & Sons have in preparation a little work 
called “The Book Buyer’s Assistant in the Formation 
of a Choice Library, being a Catalogue Raisonné of the 
best editions of the best writers on subjects of general 
interest. A few copies will be printed on writing paper, 
on one side of the page only, so as to form a ready- 
made catalogue of a general library, with room for 
manuscript additions. =e 


a 


University Lectures For Women. The follow- 
ing in reference to lectures for women under the auspices 


of and preparatory to, Cambridge University, England 
we clip from the London correspondence of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser: 

The lectures for women at Cambridge are found so 
attractive that a house has been opened there for the 
reception of students coming from a distance. Over 
this house Miss Clough, presides. Each student coming 
in to residence is charged £20 per term of eight weeks. 
A reduction of £5 a term is made in the case of those 
who intend to become teachers; and a fund has been 
formed for the purpose of giving further assistance to 
such persons. The ladies on the executive committee 
of management have all an intimate interest through 
relationship with professors or heads of houses. The 
scheme of the lectures embraces the subjects included 
in the Cambridge examination for women above the age 
of 18, and the lectures are primarily intended to meet 
the needs of persons preparing for this examination. 
They are delivered by some of ‘the professors and col- 
lege lecturérs. Professor Seeley, the author of “Ecce 
Homo,” lectures on English history ; Professor Cayley, 
on algebra and the principles of arithmetic ; Professor 
Babington on botany, etc. Girls under seventeen are 
admitted by the committee under certain circumstances. 
The fee for a single course of lectures is one guinea, 
teachers paying one-half. The lectures for the Lent 
term, ’72, will commence in the week beginning January 
29. The courses on Latin, Greek, geometry, logic, po 
litical economy and harmony will be in continuation of 
those delivered in the preceding term. In German and 
English, both elementary and advanced lectures are 
delivered. The public lectures of many of the univer- 
sity professors may also be attended by women. An 
exhibition of £40 per annum for two years is given by 
Mr. J. S. Mill, and Miss Taylor, and three exhibitions 
of asimilar amount have been received from another 
donor. Four other exhibitions will be awarded for suc- 


|cess in the examination next July, and the committees 


are collecting sums for the establishment of other ex- 
hibitions. 
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Patent Reservoir Mucilage Stand. 
For Mucilage, Shellac, Liquid Glue, etc. 


> 


The brush is fed at a uniform depth, never becomes clogged 
nor dried. 
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Reservoir Calender Inkstand. 
The rack contains month! caleņder cards for two years, 

which may be renewed at trifling cost. 

Sample Calender Inkstand, express paid, 


a 1.25 
aa Calender Inkstand and Mucilage Stand, express 
pai 


1.50 


Perforated Manuscript Papers. 


A carefully prepared set of rules for erly preparin 
manuscript for the press will be found ih cece. Package oi 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 

DESCRIPTION. PER REAM. 
No.1. AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Size, 6x 10, flat 
sheet, with three perforations at the top of the sheet for tying 
then: together in parts or chapters. - © $2.25 
MANUSCRIPT. Size, 5x 


No 2. CONTRIBUTOR’ 

10, flat sheet. wit perforations the same as No.1. - 1.80 
No 3 EDITOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Same size as No. 
2, thinner. - -~ 


No.4. REPORTER'S AND STUDENT'S MANG 
SCRIPT. Size, 3% x 8, flat sheets for pencil: with three 
perforations at the top for affixing to the eyeleted case. Ruled 


one side - - - a ie a oe 
No. . SERMON NOTE. White ; $ize, si X 9, flat 
sheet, with two peaforations at the side for affixing the leaves 
to the eyleted case. In half ream wrappers. - = 250 
No. 6. SERMON NOTE. Blue; same size as No. s. In 
halfream wrappers. <- =e = eet a 3.00 
No. 7. SERMON BATH. White : size, 7 x 8%, flat sheets: 
perforated at the side same as No.5. In half ream wrap- 

. a - - 2.80 


pers. -o e e e č æ č a 
No. 8. SERMON BATH. Blue; same sizeas No. 7. In 
half ream wrappers. - ne ee ee - 3.00 
0.9. SERMON OCTAVO. White; size, 53 x 834. flat 
sheets; perforated same as No. 5. In half ream wrappers. 
Sa ee a Os | gS 
No. 10. SERMON LETTER. White: size, 8 x 10, flat 
sheets ; perforated same as No. 5. In half ream wrappers. 


No. 11. SERMON LETTER. Blue; same size as wi. 
10. In half ream He - - - - - 360 
No. 13. COMPOSITION PAPER. Size, sig x 81, flat 
sheets, with two perforations at side of sheet for affixing the 
leaves to the perforated cover. Put up in quarter ream pack- 
ayes - - - - - - -= - - - 3. 
No. 13 LEGAL CAP., Best quality, 14 lbs., double 
sheets, all perfect quires, with three perforations at thc top of 
the sheet for securing documents with tapes. - - 

No. 4. LEGAL CAP. 12 lbs., periorated same as No. 
13- - - - = ž - = > - - ; 
No.15. THESIS PAPER. With border, white, 8 A 
Flat sheets. - - = - - - - - 4.30 
SERMON CASES. Morocco, cambric lined. Each, .60 
SERMON CASES _ Turkey Morocco, silk lined. “ |2.00 
SERMON COVERS. Manilla. Per package of 24. 25 
REPORTER'S CASES. Morocco, board sides, with 
pocket. - - - - - - Each, 75 

Sent Free on Receipt of Price. 


For sale by stationers. Sample sheets and circular by mail, 


ree. 

One quire of either style, by mail, - - - . $0.25 
One Morocco Sermon Case, by mail, - -  .- 60 
One Reporter's or Student’s Note Book Case, 175 


Writing Cases with Lock. 


No. I. Leather, elegantly furnished, size 73 x 11, each, $4.33 
ry) 2 (T) be te 06 é: +t (Ty 7 


‘el se t es u“ u 3.59 
É , v 3s i 7 x Q, 2.50 
4. Muslin, . 7X9, s. 1.75 


EP Sent Free on Receipt of Price. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CO, 
Manufacturers of Envelopes and Writing Paper, 
2.0 Springfield, Mass. 
Envelopes of all descriptions. Trade Price Ltst sent free 
to wholesale stationers. 76 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


— — > - 


— 


Sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world. by 
itself, As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart of that in any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC, By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 


dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.—4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 
EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 


SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. 12mo; 292 pp. $1.50. 
This book contains the first five University 
Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 
handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
numbers of the University Series have been sold. 


Porter. — THE AMERICAN COL- 


Day. — THE SCIENCE OF ÆS- 
THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art ot Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R. S. Withan 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
12mo, 36 pp. 25 cents. 


IIL.—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F, Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 

z pp. 25 cents. 


LOGICAL’ PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12moọ, 140 pp., cloth, 
$1.00. 


Woolsey. — SERVING OUR GEN- 
ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


_TIL—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C. S. 72 pp. 
25 cents. 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof, 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—;. On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investiga- 
lon, 2. On Jaze and Dust. 3. On the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination, Py Prof. John Tyndall, 
F. R. S. 12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents. 


VIL—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. Py Alfred Russell Wallace. 
54 Pp. 25 cents. 
` l VII.—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
Phelps.— 7HE HOLY LAND, with ws by Profs. Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D. orman Lockyer. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents, 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 
age. 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suffi- 
cient ımportance present themselves. Onan av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
Everything admitted to these series is thorougly 
examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid. 
eration of every thinking person of the age. 

Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
lowing rates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $1.10; Ten successive’ numbers (in ad- 
vance), $2.co. For sale by all booksellers. 


Blake. — MINING mACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 


8vo, 245 pp., $2.00. 12mo, 


Elliot, -SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot, A.M. 12mọ, 126 pp., $1.00. 


Jepson. — ZLEMENTARY MUSIC 
READER, for use in Public Schools. By 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven. Svo. 168pp., 
: 60 cts. 


$ on 


paar) 


NATURE AND DURATION OF FU. 
TURE PUNISHMENT, By Henry Con- 
stable A.M., PrelSendary of Cork. Reprinted 
from the second London edition, with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D. of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 40 cents. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 


Graduate of 69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 

This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America, It records the 
the experience of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 


VALEDICTORY POEM AND ORA. 
TION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July rath, 1871, 35 cents, 


*, Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 
( Opposite Yale College), 460 Chapel Street, 


| New Haven, | Cons. 
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(C FANN ING’S WORKS 


FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


Rew English Edition of Complete Works of 
W. E. CHANNING, D.D. 


In one volume, 8vo, 764 pp., printed from new and clear 
type, on good paper, and neatly bound in cloth. 

20.000 copies of this wonderfully cheap edition have been 
sold within a few months by the English publishers. and it is 
now offered here, at the exceedingly low price of ONE 
DOLLAR, and will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of that 
amount, by 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
42 Chaunlly St.. Boston, Mass. 


PAT E N TS Solicited by MUNN & CO0., Publishers of 


Scientific American, 
37 Park Row, New York. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ ER?! £RIENCE. 
Pamphlets containing PATENT LAWS with full direc- 
tions how to obtain patents, free. : 
A bound volume uf 118 pages, containing the New Census 
by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of Mechanica 
movements, Patent Laws and Rules for obtaining Patents, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. ; 


VoL 
THE MICHIGAN TEACHER, 
AN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


Ts not merely local in its character, but every page is valu- 
able to teachers in any part of the country. It is sent to 
nearly every State in the Union, and to foreign lands. The 
oneal features of Vol. vii. will be a series of articles on 
School Organization, Sketches of Education Abroad, and 
full Practical, Literary, and News Departments. 

“One of the very best journals of the kind.” — National 
Teacher. 

“Certainly now ranks with any State educational monthly 
published.” — Nationa! Normal. 

“Valuable matter for teachers and school officers fills its 
pages.” — Con. Shcool Journal. 

TERMS :—$1.25 per year; 6s cts. for six months. 
men copies ten cts. Addres, 


H. A. FORD, Publisher, Niles, Mich. 
PHs AM’S HANDY-BOOK SERIES 


Useful Manuals for the Household. 


1872. 


Speci- 


L. 
Eating and Drinking. 


A por ular manual of food qnd diet in health and disease, 
By GeorGr M. Bearn, M.D. 1amo. Paper, so cents 
cloth, 75 cents, 


lI. 


Stimulants and Narcotics. 
Medically, Philosophically and Morally considered. Ry 
Grorce M. Bearn, M.D. 12mo. Paper, 5° cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents, 
“ Dr. Beard’s little pamphlet is the result of a vast amount 
of research and observation, and he discusses the numerous 


facts he presents with rare moderation and good sense.” 
{Hartford Times. 


A History of England. 
From the earliest period to A.D., 1871. With specia. 
reference to the Progress of the People in Civilization, 
Literature, and the Arts. By B. J. Lossinc. With 3 
maps, samo, cloth extra, $2.50. Students’ edition, $2.25, 


“It becomes in Lossing’s hands, almost a new story ; its 
interest is unflagging and it will be found especially valuable 
to students of English History in families and schools.” 

—{Hartford Times. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price by 


G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, 


ath Av. and 23d Street, NEW YORK, 
And by all booksellers. : 6x 


ay, 
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5-6 BANKERS: 

ie 89 ORANGE STREET, 

) NEW HAVEN, CONN 

BUY AND SELL 

Stocks, Bonds, Gold, Coupons, and Exchange 
DRAFTS ON ANY PART OF THE WorlD 

Letters of Credit procured, 
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NUMBER 6. 


THE TWO OLDEST COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 


BY HENRY R. ELLIOT, A.B. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


The Brothers in Unity Society was founded in 1768. 
e Of its earliest Years we know as little as concerning the 
corresponding years of Linonia. The first volume of 
records begins in 1783 with the following minute. 
> “This society was founded in the year 1768 by Oliver 
Stanley, but by some accident the records of ‘the first 
fifteen. years have been lost.” We are left to conjecture 
therefore, as to the motive and circumstances of its ori- 
gin. It started with twenty members, the list including 
the names of Joseph Barker afterwards a member of 
Congress, John Wheelock one of the presidents of 
Dartmouth College, David Humphrey, the -friend of 
ə Washington and three others who became college offi- 
cers. The general design and scope of the society was 
identical with that of Linonia and we can easily imagine 
it originated in a more popular desire to engage in for- 
ensic and literary exercises than Linonia was able or 
chose to offer. 
become in her prosperity a trifle arrogant and supercil- 
ious and so provoked opposition. The author of “ Four 
Years at Yale” attributes the rise of the society to a 
rebellion against a feature of Linonia which prohibited 
freshmen from participating in the exercises. “The 
popular hero of the affair” he says “was David Hum- 
phrey of 1771 ‘whostood up for the dignity of his class ; 
and having found two Seniors, three Juniors, and two 
Suphomores, who were willing that freshmen might be 
admitted to a literary society, he with thirteen of ‘his 
classmates fought for and established their own respect- 
ability.’” It is not true, however, to say that Brothers 
was started because .fasshmen were not admitted to 
Linonia in 1768, for in the records of this society, under 
date of Feb. 5th 1767 we find the following minute: 
“A unamimous vote was likewise passed abolishing 
and not persisting in the old and imprudent custom of 
not admitting freshmen. This had been long agitated 
but not before now was declared obsolete.” And the 
following night “a number of freshmen were admitted 
and actors chosen for the aniversary.” But it is 
very likely that some partiality in the selection or re- 
striction upon freshmen membership gave as much dis- 
satisfaction to the advocates of reform as the total ex- 
clusion itself had made, and caused the revolt and new 
association. 
` But whatever the occasion, the success of the move- 
ment is unquestionable. The new society was evidently 


in favor from the start and led Linonia numerically for 
At the beginning of 


the first seven consecutive years. 
the century, the catalogue of the two institutions showed 
a membership in the thirty three years, of 569 for Brothers 
and 560 for Linonia. The society profited by the model 
furnished in Linonia and soon overtook her in mèrit 
and prestige as well as numerical strength. A library 
was founded and had got well under way before the re- 
cords begin, embracing 163 volumes in 1780 while the 
Linonia library in the preceeding year amounted to only 
152. Annual and quarterly “exhibitions,” were institu- 
ted. Thus under date of April 3d, 1784 we read that 
‘ According to previous appointment the Brothers in 
Unity attended the exhibition of their quarterly exer- 
cises at the State House. 
graduates also belonging to the society, honored the day 
with their attendance.” On this occasion an oration 
was spoken and “The Modern Mistake, a Dialogue” 
with eleven characters, was preformed. And “the whole 
conduct of the quarter received the approbation and ap- 
plause of the graduates.” It is to be presumed there- 


fore that the “thesis” of a few nights previous, “ Dram- 


It is quite possible that Linonia had 


A respectable rfumber of 


atic exhibitions are beneficial to mankind,” had been 
sustained at the time. 


We see the two societies then in 1783 nearly identical’ 


in construction and purpose and equal in strength and 
zeal. Rivalry under these circumstances was of course 
inevitable, and we find the proselyting spirit manifesting 
itself at an early period. Thisreached such an unpleas- 
ant earnestness in 1793 that we read “A motion was 
made concerning the admission of new members, that 
no further disturbance might be occasioned between 
the societies and a committee of four were appointed to 
negotiate matters with an equal number from the Broth- 
ers in Unity.” A similar resolution was passed on the 
same night in Brothers and “having chose a method” 
a fortnight after, “ they adopted it and left it for the con- 
sideration of the other society.” What the plan was 
and whether it was adopted we are not told. But the 
irregularity in the relative membership continued and 
the plan did not probably“go into effect. In 1802 how- 
ever an arrangement was concluded between the socie- 
ties which divided the freshmen equally between them 
by alphabetical allotment and this system remained till 
1830. 

We are now at the Augustan age of the societies. 


They both occupied permanent quarters, the room of 
Brothers being in Glebe building, on the corner of 


Church and Chapel streets, and Linonia’s Hall being 
opposite South College, in the building now occupied 
by the CoLLEGE Courant. Notices of the meetings 
were posted on the trees in the college yard on Tues- 
day, and the names of the appointed orators, essay ists 
and disputants with the subject for debate were read 
and known by all. On Wednesday night the halls were 
always filled with an interested crowd, and the exer- 
cisés sustained with the greatest animation. 


- “Wednesday night,” an old graduate said.to us “ was 
the great night of the week. Everybody went up to his 
society as regularly as the evening came. The halls 
were crowded ; jammed. Especially was this so when it 
was rumored that some popular speaker was to debate. 
Why when was announced to speak the whole 
college would go up en masse, and his eloquence would 
be the talk of college for the week,” and the old gentle- 
man went on with pardonable pride to tell how he 
himself caught the inspiration of the debate one night, and 
delivered a maiden speech, which gave him a reputa- 
tion too. i 

The offices of the societies were eagerly sought for 
and highly esteemed ; to be “first president” of Bro- 
thers or Linonia was to rank in honor with the valedic- 
torian. The extra occasions such as the quarterly exhi- 
bitions and the Reunion at Commencement, were events 
of the year. The exhibitions still retained their drama- 
tic and rhetorical character, though “ the cheerful glass ” 
was banished. Both societies had stages and extensive 
wardrobes, that of Linonia being worth, z és said, $3,000, 
and the plays, which were mostly original, were “ put 
upon the sfage regardless of expense.” 

Thus the societies continued till 1830. Butin that year 
and the next two or three, they experienced a serious 
change. In 1830, the plan of dividing the students be- 
tween the societies by alphabetical allotment was given up 
and» the old plan of electioneering again resorted to. 
In this year originates, “ The Statement of Facts,” a 
custom which, with occasional interruptions, was handed 
down in some shape until last year. The freshman 
class came, or were supposed to come, to some public 
hall, soon after the beginning of first term, where they 


were harangued by orators previously chosen in behalf 
At the conclusion of the 


of the respective societies. 
speeches the freshmen were called upon to choose 
their future society. But the temptations which such an 


ciety. 


on college. 


arrangement offered to bias the choice were too strong 
for the average sophomore to resist. 
lines and outlying towns were beset with the zealous 
partizans, and the freshman rarely came up to the 


The depots, stage 


Statement without having previously determined his so- 
The custom, however, afforded too good an op- 
portunity for the “big guns” of the societies to air 
their eloquence and wit, to be given up, and so was still 
kept up long after the societies had lost any real hold 
For the last ten or fifteen years however, 
it has simply been a farce. The more monstrous the 
statements of the orator, the greater would be the yells 


of approval from his party, and what was equally flat- 


tering and desired, the howls and hisses of the rival 
faction. The freshmen were no doubt astounded and 
frightened at the intense party spirit they saw, but in 
twelve months time were themselves as hoarse as any. 
The exercises were usually introduced by a rush between 
the sophomores and freshmen on the general subject 
of obedience due the former from the latter, a subject on 
which the sophomore is apt to hold some very antiquated 
and obsolete notions. 

A feature of these Statements of Facts and the preli- 
minary campaign meetings, and one which did per- 
haps more than any thing else to keep them so long 
alive, was the admirable “ Campaign Songs,” which each 
society had and which were sung with indescribable vim 
during the excitement of the contest. We will quote 
enough to perhaps show what they were, and how they” 
must have rung when shouted at the top of two hun- 
dred student’s lungs. A famous song by Finch was 
to the air of the German student air Crambambuli. 

“ Linonija, the wreaths of glory 
Sit lightly on thy peerless brow, 
With graceful song and thrilling story, 
Thy name and praise are woven now, 
Then brothers let the loud huzza 
Re-echo for Linonia! 
Long live Linonia, Linonia ! 
2 + + kad # .# * * 
Along the patient path of duty 
Her voice shall cheer our weary way, 
Beneath the trustful smile of beauty 
Our thoughts to her shall often stray, 
And ere our children lisp “ mamma” 
We’ll make them sing Linonia! 
Long live Linonia, Linonia ! 


Then the old war horse of the Brothers’ campaigns, 

written by the lamented John Milton Holmes; a true 

poet, to the air of Lauriger Horatius, and beginning: 
*“ Brothers all in Unity.” 


What tremendous power there is in the last stanza, and 
with what tremendous power was it always sung: 


Shall we basely bow the knce 
To Linonia? NEVER! 
# + # # * a 
Shake the old Blue Banner out 
Tell the world its story, 
Let our song and watchword be 
Unity and glory. 


. A e 
Of course such a challenge would not remain un- 


answered, and what true grit and snap there is in the 


response of Linonia: 
“ Linonia” invincible 
Can, when e’re she pleases, 
Pull that “old blue banner” down 
And tear it all to pieces, 
Pul! that “ old blue banner” down 
And tell the world the story, 
“ This is all that’s left behind 
Of David Humphrey’s glory.” 
These and others of similar if less power were sung’ 
at campaign and reunion meetings till very re- 
cently, and by their deserved insertion in the various 


Yale Song books seem likely to preserve the memory of 


the societies to another generation. 
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About the time of the introduction of the political el- 
ement, the dramatic element of the societies departed. 
That feature of the exhibitions became obnoxious to the 
faculty on account of the time which the preparation 
and acting of the plays demanded, and the extravagance 
with which they were put on the stage. They therefore 


forbade the wearing of female apparel by the stydents. 


dnd took such other measures as killed the performan- 
ces. This was a radical “departure ” from the historic 
character of the societies and contributed, as we shall 
have occasion to remark not a little to the decline of the 
institutions. 

This decline did not apparently commence till the 
present half century. A graduate of ’45 will speak as 
enthusiastically of his open society as one of ’35 or ’25. 
But commencing with the fifties we see a steady and 
rapid decrease in the power of the societies. Of course 
the prestige of a century was not easily broken, and we 
see in the erection of Alumni Hall by the contributions 
of graduates of the two societies as a place of meeting for 
them, that a deal of genuine enthusiasm was left at that 
time. The speeches at the Linonia Centennial are full 
of it and it is evident that no one there contemplated 
the impending death of their Linonia. No allusion is 
seen to a decay of faith or works among the members of 
the society and none was probably suspected. But the 
Centennial came only just in time for the college. Five, 
or at any rate ten years later, the idea of the societies com- 
bining to build a costly free-stone building would have 
been laughed at, and we might still be passing annuals 
over the chapel. 

We do not care to trace the melancholy history of the 
societies for the last decade. Whatever life they have 
- shown in that period has been spasmodic and unnatural. 
The only occasions at which the elegant halls were gen- 
erally visited was on extra occasions such as Prize De- 
bates, Thanksgiving Jubilee and mock “ Statements of 
Facts.” Occasionally a group of ambitious spirits would 
enter into a compact with one another to “ revive the so- 
cieties” and would attend quite regularly for a time, but 
the college would never support them and the result was 
inevitably failure. 

One stormy night last winter, when the traditional 
hibernal saltatory fever was at its height, the dimly 
lighted windows uf Brothers suggested to an observer 
a new use for the deserted halls. A double set and a 
fiddler were quickly made up from the disciples of De 
Garmo in Farnam Hall, and in a short time the Presi- 
dent pro fem of the society called the meeting to order 
and announced that, as the Secretary, record and roll- 
book, the four regular disputants, question, essayist, orator 
and quorum were unavoidably absent, the next thing in 
the order of exercises was miscellaneous business, and 
that motions of any kind would be in order. If there 
was no objection, he proposed as the first movement, 
the Lancers, as it was easy, chaste, and what was more 
he could play the tune. There was no objection, the 
president “strung and tuned his lyre ” and promiscuous 
business was soon engrossing the thoughts of all. Alas! 
how clouds intrude upon the brightest sky—two of that 
merry group ‘are already dead! “The crowd” fre- 
quented the hall with the most exemplary regularity for 
two or three meetings, when a town masquerade suggested 
that the regular exercises might be varied by a similar 
novelty. Battered masks, relics of freshman year and 
the “ D. Y. W. Y. K,” and decayed dressing and undress- 
ing gowns were brought again into requisition and the 
motley crowd was soon on its way to Alumni Hall. 
The idea “took” marvellously well, and before many 
minutes the hall was fairly jammed with masquers and 
lookers on. All the fiddlers in college were grouped 
around the president's desk sawing away as if for dear 
life, and the venerable floor trembled under the number- 
less light and fantastic toes which tripped it as they 
went, in the most energetic style. The orchestra, by 
the way, though inspired by promise of infinite beer 
did not surpass the expectations of its friends. To 
apply an old joke it knew but two tunes, one of which 


was the “kiss waltz ”-and the other was’nt, and evi- 
dently preferred the latter. But let us not be too harsh 
with the musicians. They generously denied themselves 
the dance, and we have never heard of their ever get- 
ting any beer. The faculty contrary to general expecta- 
tion did not grace the occasion with their presence, but 
making known a settled determination to be present at 
the next meeting of the kind, it is needless to say the 
series was indefinitly postponed. This was the last fitful 
flicker of life, the grand transformation scene which 
ended the play. The wake ended, the corpse has since 
been left in undisturbed repose. By a recent vote of 
the corporation, the keys of the two halls are held by 
the President, who is to see that they are used for 
no illegitimate purpose, and it is safe to say they will 
no more be used for any other. 

Perhaps a correct idea of what these two venerable in- 
stitutions were and how they lived and died can be 
gained from these brief and imperfect memoirs. There 
is space left but to allude toa few.of the illustrious 
names who have adorned the rolls of membership and 
give a hasty glance at the reasons of the societies’ decay. 
On the list of the sons of Linonia we find the names of 
Pres. Timothy Dwight, Nathan Hale the patriot martyr, 
James Hillhouse the statesman, scholar, and poet, Roger 
Griswold, one of the great governors of Connecticut, 
Chancellor James Kent, the jurist, David Dagget, his 
eminent contemporary at the bar, Gen. Meigs of Ohio, 
Eli Whitney. the inventor of the cotton gin, Pres. Jeremiah 
Day, Rev. Moses Stuart of Andover, J. C. Calhoun, the 
repudiator, Hon. Thomas Smith Grimké of South Car- 
olina, Gov. Roger Sherman Baldwin, Prof. Dennison 
Olmstead, Dr. Simeon North,:a president of Hamilton 
College, Pres. Noah Porter, Prof. Brocklesby of Trinity, 
Wm. M. Evarts and Edwards Pierrepont of New York, 
Donald G. Mitchel, Prof. Hadley, Senator Ferry, Gov. 
Washburn of Massachusetts, Timothy Dwight, Prof. Gil- 
man, Homer B. Sprague, Charlton T. Lewis of the. N. Y. 
Evening Post, and Pres. Andrew D. White of Cornell— 
all worthy descendants of the renowned Wickham. In 
the Brothers’ list we find Major Gen. Humphrey, Jared 
Mansfield of West Point, Hon. Joel Barlow, Benyamin 
Silliman, Jr., Lyman Beecher, Dr. Sereno Edwards 
Dwight, another president of Hamilton, Dr. Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, Dr. Eleazar T. Fitch, Hon. Wm. W. Ells- 
worth, Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, 
James Gates Percival the poet, Leonard Bacon, Pres. 
Woolsey, Dr. Bushnell, Bishop Clark, Profs. Loomis, 
Dana, and Thacher, Judge Taft. Col. Deming, Rev. 
John P. Gulliver, Dwight Foster, etc. These are only 
a few names of the noted graduates of the two institu- 
tions before the year 1354 when the last catalogues were 
published. 

A great many reasons have been given at different 
times for the decline of these societ es. Why they did so, 
itis not easy to determine. Probably it was due to no 
one cause but a great many in conjunction. In the first 
place the college had perhaps outgrown the idea. An 
institution admirably fitted to a college of 200, and a 
membership of fifty or a hundred might be unable to adapt 
itself to a college and membership of triple the size. 
Again, the interference of the faculty in prohibiting the 
dramatic features of the society, must have thrown a wet 
rag on the devotion of those bright, merry, Boyish spirits 
who are the life if not the particular boast of any society. 
The Yale Jack wont be made a dull boy if he can help 
it, and don’t mean to work without having a due modicum 
of play to sweeten it. Then the abolition of commons had 
we believe, no insignificant influence. Again, a literary 
as opposed to an oratorical spirit began to manifest it- 
self, and develop with the foundation and success of the 
Yale Zit. “Beloved Maga,” called the time and de- 
votion of its editors and contributors, always an influen- 
tial body, away from the halls of debate. A man could 
now gain as much celebrity and as great rewards by 
treating of “ Revolutions and their Tendencies” or 
“The Right Theory of Government,” while cooking 
his toes before an open grate, as he could by an elo- 


quent defence of Mary Queen of Scots in Townsend 
Block. And to go a little deeper, why was the Lit. 
a success? Why has the Yale Courant doubled and 
quadrupled in so few years? Why has every first class . 
college and almost every second class college in the 
country a successful periodical? There can be but one 
answer. The age of the Lyceum has given place to 
the age of the newspaper. It is a significant coinci- 
dence that the society halls of both Linonia and Brothers 
are occupied by printing presses. The mind of the pres- 
ent civilization learns through the eye, and no longer by 
ear. The debating societies of Yale College have only 
shared the fate of debating societies all over Christen- 
dom. A recent writer in Blackwood in a criticism of 
“ Four Years at Yale,” expresses wonder at the exist- 
ence and vitality at Yale of so many literary secret so- 
cieties, while a single debating club is kept ahve at 
Oxford with such great difficulty. But when Macau- 
ley was at Cambridge the debating society was a place 
to make a reputation in. Pendennis at the time his 
history was written, was “ still remembered at the Union 
Debating Club as one of the brilliant orators of his 
day.” But while Macauley and Pendennis and a great. 
many bright fellows were discussing things in gene- 
ral, other bright beings were investigating things in 
particular. There were Stephenson and Fulton for 
instance, occupied on the subject of locomotion. There 
was Morse, Yale ’10, spending a good deal of thought 
over electricity, and there was Horace Greeley sticking 
type in York State. And these men of one idea apiece 
have succeeded, as men of one idea so often do, and 
given us a new Civilization at the expense of the old. 

The introduction of the prize system which has 
developed within the last twenty years has undoubtedly 
had a telling influence, and indeed some of the best 
friends of the societics look upon the prize debates 
as their greatest foe. It is unquestionable that these 
debates focalized the devotion and interest of the lead- 
ers to one great occasion a year at the expense of 
the regular weekly meetings. The political rivalry had 
a similar tendency. The intemperate zeal of the cam- 
paign reacted to the hurt of the societies for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

An important agent was undoubtedly the development 
of the secret society class system. But it is nonsense 
to say that these societies are wholly responsible for the 
decline of the large societies. If there were no such 
societies in college at present, Linonta and Brothers 
would undoubtedly be still alive, but if there is any 
reason in the agencies of decay already given, it must 
be confessed that the two would be at a very low stage 
at present. Secret societies have had their share of in- 
fluence in causing this result, but even if we do not care 
to go as far as the author of “ Four Years at Yale,” and 
say the secret societies are aconsequent rather than a 
cause of the open societies’ decline, we can say with 
confidence that such a view is nearer right than the 
theory so popular among older graduates that the 
secret societies have “killed” the open organizations 
of their time. 

And what in the future? Will the secret societies 
which seem so young and strong to-day live as long as 
their predecessors? We can imagine some “old grad- 
uate” coming back to Commencement in 1776, to mourn 
the decadence of his favorite “ Crotonia ;” his son saw 
with grief the empire of Linonia divided by a younger 
rival ; the descendant of the third or fourth generation re- 
grets to-day the mortality of both. Perhaps in 1976 a 
group of white haired graduates niay lament together 
the absence of the old secret societies of their time, in 


whose rtcesses, tar from the crowd, they spent so many 
happy hours. 


Saat Me — 
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— Not long since Mr. James Kelly offered to give 
ten acres of land near Wi'kinsburg, Western Pennsyl- 
vania for the site of an institution for the deaf and 
dumb, provided $20,000 was raised for buildings. This 
sum has been secured, and it is proposed to begin the 
erection of buildings in the spring. 


THE NEN FELLOWSHIP FOR HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


[The following letter from Hon. George Bancroft, 
United States Minister at Berlin, founding a new fellow- 
ship at Harvard, is reprinted from the Boston Advertiser 
of February 2d.] 


AMERICAN LEGATION, BERLIN, JULY 4, 1871. 

Sir.—It has long been my wish to raise a memorial to 
one of your predecessors, John Thornton Kirkland, and 
to requite benefits received through him. During a long 
life, in which I have had the opportunity of seeing many 
men, in divers lands, famed for mind and accomplish- 
ments, I have seen few who were his equals, and no one 
who knew better than he how to deal with his fellow- 
men. His manners were marked by dignity and benig- 


nity ; they invited confidence and repelled familiarity. 


A scholar and a man of the world, he was honored and 
beloved in every circle in Boston and by all classes in 
the college. With severe reproofs of misconduct he 
mingled so much humaneness and so easy and natural 
appeals to the better elements of character in those 
whom he was obliged to censure, that his reproof acted 
like a benediction, and they who received it left his pres- 
ence abashed, penitent, grateful and attached. To those 
who showed aptness for literary pursuits he was an un- 
failing friend, treated them with paternal regard while 
under his care, and watching their career in life with 
never-ceasing interest. There was not in his nature a 
trace of anything that was mean or narrow. He was 
always and everywhere devoid of envy or discontent or 
repining, and was throughout large and liberal, and gen- 
erous and genial in thought and life. All who knew 
him well regretted that he did not write more for the 
public, for it seemed to them no one in America of his 
day, understood English so well, and that no one had 
like him, the intitutive knowledge of human passions 
and character. He was suited to any high public office; 


_ was ever the honored companion of statesmen, and fit 


to be the peer of the best of them ; but he was satisfied 
with bringing the university over which he presided in- 
to a condition more worthy of the arts and sciences 
which it undertook to teach, and of the affection and 
benevolence of the community with which it had grown 
up and prospered. He opened the ways through which 
it has passed onward to its present eminent condition, 
and his noble influence still survives to assist you, sir, 
in bringing time-honored Harvard still nearer to the ex- 
cellence which the present age hopes for and expects. 
A little more than fifty-three years ago Edward 
Everett, then Eliot professor of Greek literature, in one 
of his letters to President Kirkland developed the 
idea that it would be well to send some young graduate 
of Harvard to study for a while at a German university, 
with a view to his being called to a place on the college 
board. ‘The president approved the suggestion, and his 
choice for this travelling scholarship fell upon me. Ac- 
cordingly, in the early summer of 1818, being then in 
my eighteenth year, I proceeded to Göttingen. After re- 
maining more than three years in Europe I returned to 
Cambridge, where I held the office of futor for one year. 
There being no opening for a permanent connection 
with the university, I devoted a few years to an attempt 
to introduce among us some parts of the German sys- 
tem of education, so as to divide more exactly prelimi- 
nary studies from the higher scientific branches, and 
thus facilitate the transition of our colleges into univer- 
sities, after the plan everywhere adopted in Germany. 
But it is difficult to change an organization that has its 
roots in the habits of the country. And the experiment 
could not succeed, for it was impossible to introduce the 
German usage which permits students to pass freely 
from a private place of instruction to a public one, with- 
out the exaction of payments for instruction elsewhere 
received. 
I then applied through the late Judge Charles Jack- 
son, a member of the corporation and a friend of mine, 
for leave to read lectures on history in the university. 
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At Gottingen or at Berlin I had the right, after a few 
preliminary formalities, to deliver such a course. It was 
the only time in my life that I applied for an office for 
myself, and this time it was not so much an office as a 
permission that I desired. My request was declined by 
my own alma malter; so that I had not the opportunity 
of manifesting my affection for her by personal services ; 
and my life has had, in consequence, unexpected variety 
and independence.’ But wherever my lot has been 
thrown, I have always preserved in freshness and 
strength the love which I bore to Harvard College in 
my youth ; and now, in my old age, I still gladly seek 
an opportunity of proving that attachment. 

I wish, therefore, to found a scholarship on the idea 
of President Kirkland, that the incumbent should have 
leave to repair to a foreign country for instruction. 
Merit must be the condition of the election to. the 
scholarship ; no one is-to be elected who has not shown 
uncommon ability, and uncommon disposition to learn. 
Of course the choice should fall on some one who needs 
the subsidy. 

You, sir, as the successor of Dr. Kirkland, may know 
the funds out of which came the modest but sufficient 
stipend which I received ; and if so, I leave it to you 
and the corporation to impose any limitations that you 
think right. Otherwise, residence at the university, but 
not for more than three years, may be required. But 
the residence should have reference to any of the schools 
of divinity, law, or medicine, or of mines, or of science, 
or of any other school that is or may be founded, not 
less than to the classes of the undergraduates. I think, 
in an exceptional case, there should be authority to 
name the scholar from any place, without any previous 
residence at Cambridge; and if you and the corpora- 
tion approve, I wish it to be so established. 

The scholarship should be held by no one for more 
than three years, and during that time should be re- 
newed from year to year ; but only on evidence that the 
scholar is fulfilling the purpose of the endowment. I 
leave to you and to the corporation to circumscribe, if, 
from the considerations already referred to, you think 
best, the objects of study to which the incumbent should 
devote himself. But, for my own part, I am willing the 
scholarship should be given to any young person likely 
to distinguish himself in either of the learned profes- 
sions, or in any branch of science, or in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music or letters. 

To constitute the necessary fund I propose to devote 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, to be safely invested, 
the income to be given to the scholar. Having never 
accepted any inheritance, and having never engaged in 
any lucrative pursuit, I cannot at once pay into the 
treasury of the university the whole sum, of which I yet 
hope to make and complete the payment during my life. 
But as life is always uncertain, and the life of an old 
man so surely near its close, I wish you without delay 
to have drawn a paper for me to sign that shall bind 
myself to pay annually at least two thousand dollars a 
year, until the whole sum of ten thousand dollars shall 
be discharged ; and.in case of my death before the pay- 
ments are completed, to bind my executors to pay the 
balance that may remain due, within one year after my 
decease. The interest that will accrue on instalments 
that may be paid from time to time is not to be reckoned 
in discharge of any part of the principal, but is to be 
added to the principal, and will in so far enlarge the 
fund. I wish the scholarship to bear the name of John 
Thornton Kirkland. 

Pray consult the corporation; and if you will then 
send for my signature the paper that will bind me and 
my executors to what I have set forth, it will be promptly 
executed and returned to you. 

One word more. The incumbents of the scholarship 
may perhaps be afterwards drawn into the corps of 
professors at the university ; should they render no such 
service, and should they be prospered in life, I wish 
each of them so prospered to be reminded, and, except- 
ing always those permanently connected with the uni- 
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versity as instructors and those whose moderate wants 
press upon their means, I thus in advance charge them 
to imitate my example in rendering aid, through Har- 
vard College, to the cause of arts and letters, of science 
and learning. I remain, sir, yours sincerely, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 
President Eliot, President of Harvard College. 


THE SYRIAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE. 


[The following account of the laying of the corner 
stone of this new college is condensed from the corres- 
pondence of the New York Observer. The letter was 
dated Beirut, Syria, Dec. 8, 1871, and was writen by 
Mr. E. R. Lewis. ] 

Near where the Lebanon reaches the Mediterranean, 
are the grounds of the Syrian Protestant College. They 
overlook the sea and rest in the shadow of “ that goodly 
mountain.” But why we rejoice to-day, is that these 
grounds have been struck into and solid rock reached 
upon which we have placed our corner-stone. We see 
day by day the work advance which has been so nobly 
begun by our friends in America. Yesterday, the 7th 
of Dec., under a beautiful sky, and in a balmy air, (the 
thermometer about 70°) Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, of New 
York city laid the corner-stone of the college. That he. 
who had assisted the college so materialy in funds, and, 
what is better, who had given it a son to labor with it— 
that he and his good wife should be present, was a 
source of great satisfaction to all. 

At a little past three, the president of the college, Rev. 
Dr. Daniel Bliss, introduced the exercises by stating in 
a few earnest words the purposes and hopes of those 
who founded the college. We were called, he said, to 
such an exercise as that—not because we believe in a 
building, but because we do believe the -principles 
which are to be taught in this college. It is intended 
that the doors shall be open to all—to those who be- 
lieve in one God. But it is intended, also, that no one 
shall long remain in the institution without knowing 
what we believe. It is possible for a heathen to enter 
our college, it is possible that he may go out a heathen, 
but it will not be possible for him to remain long in ig- 
norance of what we believe tebe the laws of God in the 
physical, mental and moral world. Since, then, he con- 
cluded, we engage in God’s work, it is fitting that we 
consecrate our work to God and seek his blessing 
upon it. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. Thompson, then led in prayer. Rev. 
John Wortabet, M.D., next read portions of the scrip- 
ture in Arabic and was followed by Rev. James Robin- 
son, pastor of the Anglo-American Church, who read 
the same in English. 

Hon. W. E. Dodge was then introduced and made a 
brief address. He said: 

“We are assembled this afternoon to lay the corner- 
stone of the Syrian Protestant College. It may seem 
to some a very small matter of itself, but there are con- 
nected with its future, we doubt not, most important 
results.” He reviewed briefly the work of American 
and other missionaries during the past forty years and 
believed that a work had been accomplished by them, 
which necessitated now, the establishment of an Insti- 
tute presided over by men of superior education and 
experience, to which young men might come from all 
parts of Syria, and be fitted to become instructors, phy- 
sicians, ministers, lawyers, etc. The College has now 
been, he said, in partial operation for a few years, and 
its success has encouraged its friends to secure a site 
and funds for a new and suitable building. He an- 
nounced that sufficient money had been raised to justify 
them in commencing the building. “ We are here to- 
day to lay the corner-stone. Here the first building 
will rise in commanding proportions, in accordance 
with the plans designed by one of the eminent architects 
of America, and like a city set on a hill, or as the light- 
house at the entrance of your harbor, will be one of the 
first objects which will meet the eye of the stranger 
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entering your port. But, more than that, we trust it 
will be a center of light and influence which like streams 
in the desert, shall give moral life and beauty to the 
hills and valleys of Syria, as, from year to year, shall 
go forth young men graduated with honor and filled 
with a desire to communicate to others the knowledge 
they have acquired.” He congratulated those interested 
in education in Syria upon this work which will give 
higher attainments to those who desire and seek them, 
and, at the same time, act as a stimulus to other schools, 
ana expressed his delight in being present. “ As years 
shall go by and those of us who have been permitted to 
aid in its erection, shall have passed away, this University 
will still go on increasing in usefulness, and thousands of 
youth go forth from its halls to aid in redeeming and 
blessing this land so full of Biblical and historical in- 


terest. Let me invoke the prayers and influence of all 
present in its behalf. This is not a money making 
enterprise. It has been conceived in the true spirit of 


Christian philanthropy and those engaged in it have 
made great sacrifices, have left home and friends to 
secure to this people the inestimable blessings. of a 
thorough Christian, and classical education. Appre- 
ciate their motives and give them every encouragement. 
And now, in accordance with the custom in America 
and England, I proceed to lay the corner-stone of the 
Syrian Protestant College, having placed in a lead case 
inserted in the foundation: a copy of the charter, a 
catalogue of the College containing the names of the 
Faculty, Directors, Trustees and Students, and its rules 
and regulations, also copies of the local papers of the 
latest dates. And may the blessing of God ever rest 
on the building whose foundation we lay.” 

These remarks were first translated into Arabic by 
Rev. Dr. H. H. Jessup, after which the stone was low- 
ered to its place. Dr. Van Dyck then invoked the 
blessing of God (in Arabic) and Prof. D. Stuart Dodge 
pronounced the benediction, 

The exercises seemed ended, but just then a young 


gentleman, a graduate of the Medical Department, 
begged leave to say a few words from himself and 
associates in college, in thanks for and appreciation of 
what had been done for Syria by the founders of the 
College. Permission was granted and his remarks 
closed the exercises. 


The benefactions of Mr. J. C. Baldwin to different col- 
legiate institutions of the country and especially to Wa- 
bash College seem to render some notice of the man 
and his gifts fitand proper. Mr. Baldwin was a native 
of Vermont anda merchant of New York city. For 
many years he suffered from an affection of the lungs and 
it was supposed more than thirty years ago that he would 
die of consumption. But by good care his life was pro- 
longed to nearly the time alloted to man. He resided 
in Orange, New Jersey, and had accumulated a large 
fortune. He died in April, 1871. The following ac- 
count of his gifts will be perused with interest: š 

In 1858, at the suggestion of Prof. Hovey, of Wa 
bash College, an appeal was made to the numerous 
friends of its first president, Dr. Elihu W. Baldwin, to 
endow a “ Baldwin Professorship” in that college. Dr. 
Theron Baldwin, of the Western College Society, en- 
tered warmly into the project, and presented the object 
in the First Church of Orange. His appeal was heard 
by John C. Baldwin, then providentially present, and 
was answered by a donation that eventually became 
worth $3,250. Near the beginning of the year 1864 he 
sent to the college what raised his endowment gift to 
$10,000, and about one year afterward he added §$10,- 
ooo more, saying he was aware “ the Baldwin Professor 
could not live on the income of $10,000.” 

In October 1868, while in conversation with a friend 
upon the condition and prospects of Wabash College, 
that friend remarked that he had never experienced more 
sincere pleasure than in disbursing small sums of money 
to assist worthy young men in tight places while they were 


struggling for an education. A number of instances of 
such assistance in Wabash College were mentioned as 
having produced good results, and the subject seemed 
to excite considerable interest. The matter dropped, 
however, with the end of the conversation. But in 
January, 1869, Mr. Baldwin sent to the friend who was 
connected with Wabash College, a draft of $200, and in 
his letter referred to their former conversation in refer- 
ence to “worthy young men in tight places” and 
directed the amount to be applied to the relief of 
any such young men who might be connected with 
that institution. In January, 1870, a second draft 
“ to be applied as the first one was,” was recived. Inthe 
following April, as has been mentioned, Mr. Baldwin 
died. In his will, which was made not long previous, 
he makes certain specific legacies amounting to over 
$300,000, and then directs that “the remainder of his 
estate of every kind and nature be divided into four 
equal parts ;” one of which shall be given to Middle- 
bury College, a second to Williams College, a third to 
Hamilton College, and a fourth to Wabash College. 
The money is to be securely invested, and its “ income 
to be applied by the Trustees of the said colleges, or 
under their direction in such sum or sums, and in such 
manner as they in their discretion shall deem best to- 
ward the support and education in such college, of one 
or more indigent students, who may be members of some 
Christian Church, holding the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ, as held by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, preference being given -to 
such one or more of said class of students who shall 
stand highest in their grade of scholarship ; and scholar- 
ship being equal, preference to be again given to such 
student or students who shall propose to devote their 
lives to the work of the gospel ministry.” 

The share of each college would be over thirty thou- 
sand dollars, but it was proved by the clearest evidence 
that Mr. Baldwin had subscribed $10,000 to Maryville 
College, Tenn., and designed to pay it himself, but was 
prevented by death. Wiliams and Wabash Colleges 
directed their interest in that ten thousand dollars, that 
is, twenty-five hundred each, to be paid as they believed 
Mr. Baldwin intended. This left the share of each col- 
lege $27,960, but the’ Treasurer of Wabash College, by 
the sale of the executor’s drafts on New York, realized 
enough to make “the Baldwin Fund” just Zwenty-eigàt 
thousand dollars. 

Wabash College is beginning to apply Mr. Baldwin’s 
gifts to the purposes designed and his memory will ever 
be fresh in the hearts of the students who enjoy his ben- 
efits. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


"34, ATWATER.—Charles Atwater, of New Haven, was 
nominated for Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut by 
the recent Democratic State Convention, held in New 
Haven, Tuesday, February 6th. 


39, HuBBARD.—At the Connecticut Democratic Con- 
vention, held in New Haven, Tuesday, February 6th, 
Richavd D. Hubbard, of Hartford, was unanimously 
nominated for Governor. 


’38, THompson.—The physicians of Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, D.D., now in Berlin, Germany, prescribe a year’s 
absolute rest from all literary labor. 


"40, Goopwin.—Rev. Henry M. Goodwin has re- 
signed his pastorate of the first Congregational church 
in Rockford, Ill, where he has labored for 22 years. 


"47, BRowN.—At the recent Liberal Republican Con- 
vention of Missouri, Governor B. Gratz Brown made a 
speech fully sustaining the resolutions of the convention. 
The speech was loudly and enthusiastically applauded. 


’50, LyMAN.—Joseph B. Lyman, Agricultural Editor 
of the New York Zribune, died at his residence in Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island, Sunday morning, January 28th, 
and was buried the same day at Jamaica. Mr. Lyman 
was born in Massachusetts, and after graduation studied 
law and went to New Orleans to practice his profession. 
He remained here until the breaking out of the war of 
the rebellion, and then came North, and lived for severa! 
years in Stamford, Connecticut. While here, he and his 
wife, together wrote “ The Philosophy of Housekeeping,” 


and contributed articles of a social and literary charac- 
ter to various newspapers. These experimental essays 
brought him into communication with New York jour- 
nalism, and led to his connection with the Metropolitan 
press. He acted for about two years as Agricultural 
Editor of Zhe World; next became Managing Editor of 
Hearth and Home, from which position he came to 77e 
Tribune, where he filled for the last four years of his life, 
the chair of Agricultural Editor. In speaking of his 
death Zhe Tribune pays the following tribute to his 
memory :—“ We mourn in him a most amiable, able, 
and faithful associate, and all the friends of enlightened 
and progressive Agriculture will find his loss an irrep- 
arable one.” 


’53, SeEYMOUR.—At the recent Democratic State Con- 
vention, in New Haven, Edward W. Seymour, of Litch- 
field, was one of the candidates for the position of 
Lieutenant-Governor, and only failed of the nomination 
by a few votes. 


’58, HUBBELL.— Rev. Wm. S. Hubbell, was regularly 
dismissed by a council Jan. 25th, from his pastorate of 
the Congregational church in West Roxbury, Mass. 
He goes to the Franklin street church, East Somerville, 
Mass., 

’63, BurLerR.—John H. Butler, is an attorney at law 
at Charlestown, Mass., of the firm of Stearns & Butler, 
who have a large business. 


63, SOUTHWORTH.—G. C. S. Southworth, donor of 
“The Southworth Cup,” of West Springficld, Mass. 
has recently donated $2,000 towards the exterior of an 
Episcopal Church, in West Springfield, Mass. 

’64, BENJAMIM.—Joseph Ritner Benjamin, M.D., of 
N. Y. city, was married November 23d, 1871, to Miss 
Sabin daughter of Hon. H. L. Sabin, of Williamstown, 
Mass. 


64, BORDEN.—Died at New York City, Jan. 2d., 1872 
Harry Evarts, youngest child of M. C. D. Borden. 


’64 CLARK.—Albert B. Clark is clerk to “ The Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills” of the United States Senate. 


64 Davis.—George Porter Davis, who left Yale to 
enter the Union Army (in his Junier year,) and who has 
held several important. official positions in Lousiana 
since the close of the war, is now Parish Judge at Ba- 
ton Rouge La., and a member of the County Board of 
Education? 


’64, Owen.—Henry E. Owen, M. D., is located in 
the practice of medicine, at No. 38 West 56th street, 
New York City. 


’64 Pratr.—W. H.B. Pratt, M. D., has returned from 
Europe, where he has been completing his studics, and 
is locatəd in the practice of his profession at Brooklyn, 
New York. | 

’65, BAcon.—At a mecting of the New York Rowing 
Club, held on Wednesday evening, January 31st., Mr. 
Wilbur Bacon, of the celebrated Yale crew, was unani- 
mously elected captain. 


*70, Hicks.—L. W. Hicks, who entered upon a course 
of theological study at Hartford soon after graduation, 
was unable to resume his studies last fall on account of 
an affection of the lungs. He is, however, improving, 
and thinks of going South to remain until summer. 


"70, SELDEN.—E, G. Selden, of the middle class, in 
the Andover Theological Seminary, is temporarily sup- 
plying the Congregational pulpit in Thomaston, Conn. 

"71, DARLINGTON.—Since graduation O’Hara Dar 
lington has been sick with a fever, but is now almost 
entirely recovered. His Post Office address is Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


71, Hype.—E. Henry Hyde, Jr., formerly connected 
with the class of'’71, was admitted to the bar in April 
last, and is now practicing law in Hartford, Conn. His 
office is No. 80 State street. 


71, LymMan.—Charles Lyman is in the wholesale drug 
house of Lyman, Clare & Co., in Montreal. His Post 
Office address is Montreal, C. E., care of that firm. 

’71, OBERLY.—J. C. Oberly, formerly connected with 
the class of ’71, is manager of the Stationary Depart- 
ment of the firm of H. B. Claflin & Co, New York 
city. His Post Office address is care of the firm. 

71, STELLE.—George R. Stelle is at present sales- 
man in the firm of Stelle, Yost & Co., Nos. 504 and 506, 
North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


— The traffic in medical diplomas so notorious in con- 
nection with certain so-called medical schools in Phila- 
delphia, has attracted the attention of the legislature, 
and a committee has been appointed to examine into 
the facts. The Philadelphia University of Medicine and 
the Electic Medical College of Pennsylvania are men- 
tioned in the resolution, 
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Printing On Glass.—Type made of an elastic ma- 
terial is used, and printing ink, with which is mixed flu- 
oride of calcium. The glass thus printed on is then 
heated, to a suitable temperature with sulphuric acid 


and, having been washed with water, it exhibits in 
indelible engraving the figures of the type. 


Rupture of Iron Wire by a Blow.—As the re- 
sult of a series of investigations upon the rupture of iron 
wire by a blow, Mr. John Hopkinson comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : . 4 

1. That if any physical cause increase the tenacity of 
wire, but increase the product of its elasticity and linear 
density in a more than duplicate ratio, it will render it 
more liable to break under a blow. | 

2. That the fracture of a wire depends on its length, 


its support, and the method of applying the blow. 

3. That in cases such as surges on chains, &c., the 
effect depends more on the velocity than on the momen- 
tum or vis viva of the surge. 


Temperature of the Sun.—We take the following 
from Prof. Roscoe’s opening address before Section B., 


ofthe British Association. “ Starting from the fact of the 
eruptive nature of a certain class of solar protuberances, 
Zöllner thinks that the extraordinary rapidity with which 
these red flames shoot forth proves that the hydrogen 
of which they are mainly composed must have burst out 
from under great pressure ; and if so, the hydrogen must 
have been confined by a zone or layer of liquid from 
which it breaks loose. Assuming the existence of such 
a layer of incandescent liquid, then applying to the 
problem the principles and methods of the mechanical 
theory of gases, and placing in his formula the data of 
pressure and rate of motion as observed by Lockyer on 
the sun’s surface, Zollner arrives at the conclusion that 
the difference of pressure needed to produce an explo- 
sion capable of projecting a prominence to the height of 
3.0 minutes above the sun’s surface, a height not unfre- 
quently noticed, is 4,076,000 atmospheres. This enor- 
mous pressure is attained at a depth of 139 geographical 
miles unger the sun’s surface, or at that of 1-658th part 
of the sun’s semi-diameter. In order to produce this 
gigantic pressure the difference in temperature between 
the inclosed hydrogen and that existing in the solar at- 
mosphere amounts to 74,910 deg. Cent. In a similar 
way Zöllner calculates the approximate absolute tem- 


perature of the sun’s atmosphere, which he finds to be 
27,700 deg. Cent.—a temperature about eight times as 
high as that given by Bunsen for the oxyhydrogen flame, 
and one at which iron must exist in a permanently gas- 
eous form.” 


On the Melting and Regelation of Ice.— 


Professor Bottomley, of Glasgow University, describes 
in Nature, some curious experiments of his on the ap- 
parent plasticity of ice. In a recent lecture to his class, 
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As soon as any portion of|in the world, at present, any forest which bears more 


to relieve itself of pressure. 


the mass is thus relieved, freezing takes place throughout | than a rough analogy with acoal forest. The types may 


it, because its temperature is reduced below that of the 
freezing point of water at ordinary pressures, by melting 
of contiguous parts. The obvious tendency of the ice 


remain, but the details of their form, their relative pro- 
portions, their associates, are all altered. And the tree- 
fern forest of Tasmania or New Zealand gives one only 


under the pressure from above is thus by a series of|a faint and remote image of the vegetation of the ancient 


meltings and refreezings to allow the passage of the 
wire and yet remain a solid block. 


A New Form of Leyden Jar. — Professor 
Guthrie describes in the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 


Philosophical Magazine, a new form of Leyden Jar. It is 
constructed as follows :—A strip of tinfoil four feet long 
and eight inches wide is placed upon a strip of vulcani- 
zed caoutchouc four feet long and one foot wide, in such 
a way that along both sides there is a margin of two 
inches of caoutchouc, at one end, (say the right) a margin 
of four inches of caouchoac, and at the left a margin of four 
inches of tinfoil. A ‘Second piece of caoutchouc ex- 
actly similar to the first is placed exactly over the first 
upon the foil. A second piece of tinfoil of the same 
width as the first, but four inches shorter, is placed on 
the second caoutchouc above the first foil, with its right 
hand end above the right end of the first foil. Its left 
end of course falls four inches short. A brass wire car- 
rying a knob is laid across the end of the upper foil. 
The whole is rolled up from the right end and bound. 
What was the lower of the two foils projects between 
the two layers of caoutchouc, and may be prolonged 
around the circumference of.the roll ; it forms the outer 
coating or earth surface. What was the upper coating 
of foil now forms what corresponds to the inner coating 
of the ordinary jar, and is entirely covered, excepting 
where it is prolonged as the wire and knob at the cen- 
tre of the roll. If the sheet caoutchouc be an eighth 
of an inch in thickness, a jar of very great electrical 
capacity is obtained in a very compact form, and one 
which is free-fram the risk of fracture, and is less im- 
paired than the ordinary jar by atmospheric moisture. 
A very serviceable modification of this form has been 
constructed by Mr. W. Peters for Dr. Guthrie, using for 
the insulating material sheet ebonite. The ends of the 


spiral roll are capped with dry mahogany disks. The 
earth foil is connected with a brass girdle around the cent- 
er of the cylinder, and is not visible. The electric capa- 
city is between four and five times as great as that of-a 
glass jar of the same volume. It has been in use for 
several months, and appears almost incapable of injury. 


Infinite Slowness of Form-Change.—‘“Suppose 
one foot of coal represents fifty generations’ of coal 


plants ; and that each generation of coal plahts took ten 


world. Once more, an invariably recurring lesson of 
geological history, at whatever point its study is taken 
up—the lesson of the almost infinite slowness of the 
modification of living forms—the lines of the pedigrees 
of living things break off almost before they begin to 
converge.”—Frof. Huxley. 


The Spectrum of Encke’s Comet.—Professor 
Young has an illustrated article on the Spectrum of 


Encke’s Comet in the February number of the American 
Journal of Science. It was observed on the nights of 
December rst, 2d, 5th and 6th. When first examined, 


the comet appeared as a nebulous mass about 5’ or 6’ 


in diameter. It was much brighter in the center, though 
without any stellar nucleus ; very indefinite in its out- 
line, but on the whole, rather more distinctly bounded 
on the side opposite to the sun, fanning out a little 
foward the sun,—a very unusual occurrence in a comet. 
It was barely visible to the naked eye. Its spectrum 
consisted of three bright bands, the central one being 
the brightest. These bands were sharply defined on 
the least refrangible side, and faded away gradually 
toward the violet. They showed no indication of reso- 
lution into lines. No continuous spectrum could be 
detected, nor did the spectrum differ in different parts 
of the comet, except in brightness. 

The position of these bands was carefully measured, 
the spectroscope used having a single 60° prism, and a 
collimator and telescope of such power and focal length 
as just to divide the D lines. The sharply defined 
edges were found to have positions indicated by the 
numbers 1240, 1645 and 2265 on Kirchhoffs scale, or 
the numbers 5575,5174'5 and 4702 on Angstr6m’s scale, 
which is expressed in wave-lengths. This comet ap- 
pears therefore to have a spectrum identical with that 
of Winnecke’s comet, observed by Mr. Huggins in 
1868, which he believes is due to the presence in the 
comet of incandescent carbon vapor. Prof. Young no- 
tices the fact that the brightest of these bands falls in 
the 4 group, where under the influence of the electric 
spark, a strong line appears in the spectrum of common 
air. Moreover, the principal line of the auroral spec- 
trum very closely coincides with the lowest of the come- 
tary bands. 

Professor Young observed on the evening of Decem- 


years to come to maturity—then each foot-thickness of|ber 5th, the passage of the comet over a star of the oth 


coal represents 500 years. The beds of coalin one field 
may amount to a thickness of fifty or sixty feet, and there- 
fore the coal alone, in that field, represents 25,000 years. 
But the actual coal is but an insignificant portion of the 
total deposit, which may amount to three miles of vertical 
thickness. Suppose it to be 12,000 feet—which is two 


he placed a lump of ice as large as.an apple on a piece of| hundred and forty times the thickness of the actual coal— 


wire gauze, and on this a board, weighted with 12 pounds. 
Before the conclusion of the lecture, a considerable 
quantity of ice was found on the lower side of the gauze, 
firmly united to that above, though apparently forced 
through the meshes, in a room at 15 C. In a second 
experiment he placed a block of ice on two parallel 
boards near together, passed a loop of wire over the ice 
and hung weights on the ends. Various sizes of wire 
were tried, and in the final experiment a wire o.1 inch 
in diameter was used, weighted with 56 Ibs. It passed 
entirely through the block of ice, and fell upon the floor; 
but this block of ice, though the plane of passage was 
clearly marked, was not divided, nor could it be split 
in this plane with a knife and chisel. . 

This remarkable result he explains to be a conse- 
quence of James Thomson’s theory of regelation, as 
follows: The stress upon the ice, due to the pressure of 
the wire, gives it a tendency to melt at the point in con- 
tact with this wire, and the ice, in the form of water in- 
termixed with fragments and new crystals, moves so as 


is there any reason why we should believe it may not 
have taken two hundred and forty times as long to form? 
I know of none. But, in this case, the time which the 
coal field represents would be 6,000,000 years. * * 
The coal-fllora, viewed in relation to the enormous per- 
iod which has elapsed since it flourished, underwent 
little change while it endured, and, in its peculiar char- 
acters, differs strangely little from that which at present 
exists. The same species of plants are to be met with 
throughout the whole thickness of a coal field, and the 
youngest are not sensibly different from the oldest. But 
more than this. Notwithstanding that the carbonifer- 
ous period is separated from us by more than the whole 
time represented by the Secondary and Tertiary forma- 
tions, the great types of vegetation were as distinct then 
as now. The structure of the modern club-moss fur- 


magnitude, which, for a time was so near the center 
that, but for its spectrum, which was continuous, it 
might easily have been taken for a nucleus. The star, 
viewed with a power of 200 did not appear dimmed in 
the slightest degree. The same night a tail about 25’ 
long was detected, reaching out N. 43° E. from the cen- 
ter of the comet, one edge of which was straight, the 
other curved. l ' 

Mr. Huggins has also recorded some observations 
on this comet of Encke, made by himself between the 8th 
and the 17th of November. He could discover no 
evidence of polarization in the cometary light, and 
hence infers that it cannot be reflected light. He ob- 
served that the longer axis of the comet was directed 
almost exactly toward the sun, its head and nucleus 
being turned from it. ‘This appears to be true of all 
the smaller class. of comets; they carry :their tails 


before them, and not until their smaller fan-shaped ap- 
pendages have been well warmed by the sun’s rays, do 
they begin to shoot out large tails in the other direction. 

The aspect of the comet, according toa drawing made 
by Mr. Carpenter of Greenwich, was that of “a some- 
what shuttlecock-shaped nebulous haze, with two wings 
of much fainter light, extending on either side, giving a 


nishes a complete explanation of the fossil remains of| flattened appearance to the head of the comet.” A 


the Lepidodendra, and the fronds of some of the ancient 
ferns: are hard to distinguish from existing ones. Atthe 
same time it must be refnembered that there is nowhere 


drawing made by Dr. Huggins agreed quite closely with 
the above. He thought that he had detected a minute 
but distinctly marked nucleus in the head of the “ shut- 
tlecock.” 
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THE project for a new University in the South West, 
under the charge of the Methodist Church, to which we 
referred a short time since, is assuming a definite form. 
It will be remembered that a convention was appointed 
to be held at Memphis, Tenn., January 24th, to see 
what could be done in the premises. This convention 
which was composed of delegates from seven different 
Conferences within the bounds of the States of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, met at the 
time appointed, and occupied three days in its delibera- 
tions. .There seems to have been a good quantity of 
speech making, and the subject was evidently thoroughly 
agitated. The result of this deliberation and talk was 
a series of nine resolutions. These declare that mea- 
sures should be adopted, looking to the speedy estab- 
lishment of an institution of learning of the highest 
kind, which shall be called the Central University of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and shall consist at 
present of five departments, viz.: A Theological School ; 
a Literary and Scientific School ; a Normal School ; a 
Law School, and a Medical School. The resolutions 
further declare that a million of dollars is necessary to re- 
alize fully the object desired ; confer the power of loca- 
tion upon the Bishops of the Church, South ; appoint a 
ponderous committee to carry out the scheme and act asa 
Board of Trust; give rules for the government of this 
committee ; provide that other Conferences who join in 
the movement may help control the university ; and re- 
quest the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, to act as a Board of Supervisors jointly with the 
Board of Trust in electing officers and professors, and 
prescribing the course of study and plan for government. 
The course of the discussion and the drift of the reso- 
lutions point toward a Theological Seminary as espec- 
jally important in the minds of those who are interested. 
There is but little to be said upon the action of the con- 
vention. If the necessary million can be raised, and 
the Board of Trust doesn’t break to pieces from its 
size, and all the elements concerned are harmonious and 
work well together, we shall probably have another in- 
stitution of learning. Another will be added to the al- 
ready too large number of so-called colleges and uni- 
versities. And while we rejoice in all efforts which are 
made to advance the cause of education and sound 
learning, we cannot help hoping that the college of Bish- 
ops who have the matter in charge will locate the new 
institution in connection with some one of the colleges 
of the denomination ‘which now exist in that region. 
Southern University in Alabama, Emory College in 
Georgia,the newly founded Shaw University in Mississippi 
and the East Tennessee Wesleyan University, or Jones 


borough College, in Tennessee would, with the aid of 


the million, it is proposed to raise, make a better institu- 


tion than the million alone can create. 
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THE REMOVAL OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Those who are conversant wi'h the course of events 
in the State of Connecticut are aware that a new State 
House is soon to be built in the city of Hartford. But 
in order that a State House may be built it is necessary 
to have a site, and in looking around for desirable posi- 
tions for the new building, the grounds now occupied by 
Trinity College have been regarded by some as a 
most desirable situation. Not a little discussion has al- 


ready taken place in the local papers, in reference to 
this site. Arguments both pro and con have been ad- 
vanced, the desirability of a change in the location of 
Trinity to some more favorable position in Hartford, and 
the advantages which would accrue, have been affirmed 
and denied, and even the removal of the college to New 
Haven has been broached. No definite action, however 
has been taken until last Wednesday, when a meeting of 
the trustees was held, at which a representative on the 
part of the citizens and one on the part of the common 
council were present. It was affirmed at this meeting 
that the city would give the college $500,000 for their 
property, this sum being considered a fair price. But 
in the minds of the trustees this amount seemed too 
meager and they expressed themselves as unwilling to 
part with the property on those terms. A committee 


was appointed, however, whose duty it should be to 
search for new sites for the college, obtain written state- 
ments of the cost of these, and confer with the committee 
on the part of the city in reference to more favorable 
terms. 
to the present time. 


Such in brief is the history of the affair down 


Now it is not our purpose to enter into a detailed dis- 


cussion of the advisability or inadvisability of removing 
Trinity College from its present site. 
phase of the matter on which we should like to say a 
few words. 


But there is a 


It has been proposed to move Trinity to 
New Haven, and this project, as it seems to us, is 


worthy of the earnest attention of all who are interested 
in the welfare of both Trinity and Yale. 
no doubt that there are advantages connected with a 
situation in New Haven, whether Trinity maintains her |- 
own identity or becomes an integral part of the Univer- 


There can be 


sity heré, which she can never enjoy where she is. The 
advantages of libraries, lectures, university degrees, etc., 
can be enjoyed in common by all who are near enough 
together to make their use feasible. On the other hand 
Yale would gain by the addition to her resources and the 
enlargement of her borders. If it should be deemed 
advisable that Trinity preserve her own organiza- 
tion and government, it would be no difficult matter 
to make an arrangement such that the libraries, all uni- 
versity lectures, indeed all post graduate instruction 
might be enjoyed by her students as well as by those of 
Yale, and still further the degrees conferred might all 
be bestowed by the same power, thus making them more 
valuable to all. If Trinity became an integral part of 
the University all this would be true in a still higher 
sense. So that in either case the project would seem 
to be an advantageous one. 

A further consideration in this direction is that con- 
centration of resources with proper management is 
always advantageous. The tendency of the past has 
been to found new colleges until the number has be- 
come so great that from the nature of the case they 
cannot present the advantages which a fewer number of 
larger institutions could offer. Now, we rejoice to say, 
although the founding of new colleges has not ceased, 
there is a disposition to build up one or two real uni- 
versities. This ts what is being attempted at Harvard 
and at Yale, and the advantages are already being felt. 
What better then, than for Trinity to become a part of 
a university? Individuality, it is true, is pleasant but 
it is costly. 

And the difficulties of such a project are by no 
means as great as might be supposed. Already, in 
certain influential circles in New Haven, the idea of 
extending aid to Trinity, on condition of her being re- 
moved to this city has been-broached. A recent edi- 
torial in the New Haven Register, speaking as if by 
authority says: “ We are confident that there are several 
wealthy men here who would readily inaugurate the 
movement,” and suggests that a public meeting be 
called to take the matter into consideration. We think 
it more than probable that substantial financial aid 
might be obtained. And in reference to the action of 
Yale in the matter it is, of course, impossible to make 
any affirmation. It is known, however, that the project 


is looked on with favor by some, while no opposition 
has been expressed. There can be little doubt but 
that a hearty welcome would be extended. 

We hope that the committee who have the matter in 
charge, will not make their report until they have given 
New Haven a visit, and found out what canbe done. 


LITERARY. 


Macmillan & Co. announced for immediate publica- 
tion, the fourth volume of Mr. E. A. Freeman's “ His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest.” This leaves but one 
more volume to camplete a work which it is expected 
will be a standard authority upon the period of which 

x% e 

it treats. The same firm will soon publish a new work 
by S. Baring Gould, entitled, “ Legends of Old Testa- 
ment Saints.” This book will contain a number of 
curious legends about different Old Testament charac- 
ters, some of which are regarded as genuine. Among 
these is a legend of Lamech and his wives, and one 
about the Sacrifice of Isaac. There is something about 
these legends which excites the curiousity at least and 
the appearance of the work will be looked for with 
great interest. A second edition of M. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English Etymology will 
soon be issued by the same firm. This edition has 
been thoroughly revised and much enlarged by the 
author, who has been assisted in its preparation by the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, author of the “Glossary of the 
Cleveland Dialect.” The whole work will form a hand- 
some Imperial Octavo of 800 pages, double column. 
. . . Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce as in 
press: Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, edited by 
Charles Francis Adams ; Scrambles among the Alps in 
the Years 1860-69, illustrated, by Edward Whymper ; Old 
Merry’s Travels on the Continent ; Your Life and Mine, 
by a City Man; The Science of Wealth, by “Amasa 
Walker ; Philadelphia and its Environs ; Elenore, after 
the German of E. von Rothenfels; Beck’s Medical 
Jurisprudences ; Half-Hours in the Temple of the 
Church, by J. C. Vaughan, D.D.; Black Robes, by 
Robert P. Nevin ; It is the Fashion, from the German 

of Adelheid von Auer, and a work on Ovarian Tumors 

by Washinton L. Attlee, M.D...... During the year 
1872, “ Rankings Half-Yearly, Abstract of the Med- 
ical Sciences,” is to be published in conjunction with 
the “ American Journal of the Medical Sciences,” by 
Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia. These two publications 


with the “ Medical News and Library ” will be furnished 
for six dollars per annum, in advance, the latter two for 


five, or “ Ranking’s Abstract ” alone for two dollars and 
a half. 


The second number of Za America Illustrada con- 
tains, among others, a fine page picture of Longfellow, 
and one of Pio Nono, and a fine picture of forest sce- 
nery, on the Isthmus of Panama. The same firm publish 
O Novo Mundo, an illustrated monthly periodical in the 
Portugese language, which for beauty of typography and 
general appearance is rarely surpassed. 


The first number of the Volante, the successor of the 
College Times, published at the University of Chicago, 
has been received. The Volante claims to be more im- 
mediately the organ of the students than its predecessor. 
It is edited by three members of the Senior class, and 
published by three students chosen from amang the 
whole body of students. The first number is finely 
published on tinted paper, and presents a good variety 
of matter. Its columns are open for communications 
from students, faculty, and alumni. 


The Yale Naught-ical Almanac for 1872, to which 
reference has been made heretofore, was published last 
Friday. It is announced as being “A Modestly-Eco 
nomical Rejuvenescence of some very Ancient Chron- 
icles Unblushingly Appropriated,” and contains besides 
the calendars and a complete register of the notable 
days at Yale, fun, wit, and caricature. Of full page car- 
icatures, there is one which represents a well-known 
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professor at1MR the stars ; another which puts another 
professor aN the signs of the Zodiac; another, 
which gives ìn illustrated detail the tale of George 
Washington who would not tell a lie; another, which 
describes the foundation of the collegg library which is 
decidedly good ; still another, “ The Three Fates,” which 
all who know anything of Yale will fully appreciate ; 
and perhaps best of all, a graphic illustration of the 
feud between the police and students. There is also a 
running illustration of student life over the tops of the 
pages. The reading matter contains much rare infor- 
mation, together with fun and attempts at fun. The 
work has been prepared somewhat hastily but taken as 
a whole it is creditable to all concerned. The carica- 
tures are not malicious and he must be a cynic who 
does not enjoy and manifest his enjoyment in laughter, 
the merriment contained in this almanac. 
set ee s g 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster.*—This novel, which 
first appeared as a serial in Hearth and Home, is a story 
descriptive of Western border life, the scene being laid 
in Hoopole County, Indiana. It is not so much an 
effort on the part of the author to write a regular ortho- 


dox novel, as to represent the manners and customs pre- 


vailing jin certain of the uncultivated backwoods settle- 
ments of the west, a little love and religion being thrown 
in, apparently to render the work attractive to both the 
serious and the gay. In spite of the love story which 
is rather of the raggedest, the work as a whole is exceed- 
ingly entertaining, and is especially rich in Western pe- 
culiarities of dialect. We think it a decided mistake 
in the author not to have carried out his original inten- 
tion of “appending some remarks, philological and 
otherwise, upon the dialect,” and if Professor Lowell’s 
most entertaining and instructive but by no means ex- 
haustive essay upon Americanisms in his preface to the 
Biglow Papers is going to deter all the writers, from con- 
tributing what they know, even though it be little, to 
that subject, it would have been far better in our opinion 
had the preface never been written at all, sorry as we 
should be to lose it. ‘The work is adorned with twenty 
nine illustrations, some of them very good ; but we are 
bound to add that if the picture of Hannah opposite 
page 56 is a fair representation of the heroine, we can 
fully sympathize with Bud’s remark to the schoolmaster, 
found in a subsequent page, “she’sa mighty nice gal, but 
you're welcome to her.” The book will be found pleas- 
ant reading by everybody, and to those who are at all 
interested in the subject of Americanisms it will convey 
not only ernupement but information. 


® The Hoosier ia 


A Novel, 
Orange Judd and Company. 


By Edward Eggleston. 


TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

It is creditable to the taste of the times that a second 
edition of this excellent work has been so soon called 
for. We have so recently noticed the second volume on 
the appearance of the first edition that we shall now 
confine our remarks to the first volume. 

In the author’s introduction to this translation, he in- 
dicates the plan of his work. Assuming that every na- 
tion or people has a proper life and history, he regards 
its collective literature as a collection of portraits taken 
from time to time in its progress that show the character 
and the spirit of the people—its variations of thought 
sentiment, and expression. From these literary por- 
traits of English life, he has selected the most lifelike 
and the most faithful, and in this history presents them 
arranged suitably for his purpose and with such com- 
ments as they might suggest. 

In his introduction to the work itself, he more fully 
develops his plan. In a history the first step is to repro- 
duce the nation as it was at its several epochs—to re- 
present it before the outward eye as nearly as may be. 


* fistory of English Literature. By H. A. Taine. Trans- 
slated by H. Van Laun, one of the masters of the Edinburgh 


Academy. With a preface prepared expressly for this translation 
by the Author, Vol. I. New York: Holt and Williams, 1871. 
PP. 535, x. 


»| by its gloom, aversion to sensuality, inclination to the 


The next step is to interpret out the life, the soul, the|der, and what ideas are agreeable. Under the Nor- 
spirit, that has embodied itself in these outward forms ;| mans, the French becomes the language of the English 
to regard as symbols of this inner being, the chosen end court ; the language of literature, of learning, of philo- 
in literature, the sentence, construction, the imagery, the|sophy. But the speech of common life is Saxon. Two 
rhythm or verse, the unfolding of the argument. But|centuries bring the two strange elements,—the French 
this inner life of a people is the resultant of manifold | and the Saxons, together. Burgesses are side by side in 
forces. It grows out of a system of ideas and senti-| Parliament with nobles, and Saxon words in speech with 
ments common to the nation, in which are to be found|French. So by compromise was modern English 
the mainsprings of its activity. These work out the} formed. | 

character and determine its outlines and features, its 
face and complexion, more or less impeded, it may be, 
more or less warped and turned aside from their normal 
direction. Three elements contribute to this resultant, 
—race, surroundings, and epoch. 

There ismuchin race. The Aryan can be recognized 
by characteristics that never became effaced in whatever 
condition barbarous or civilized, in whatever climate, 
at whatever period he may chance to live. 

But his surroundings act upon this native genius; 
climate and country have differenced the German from 
theGreek. Social conditions, too, affect and modify the 
development. 

Still again, much depends on the epoch, ‘the stage of 
growth ; at different periods, different ideas are domi- 


Tne old Saxon race has the living elements of a free 
people in them. They rise and grow strong under their 
oppressions. Their native roughness and energy work 
out their independence. They acquire titles to land; 
they are industrious ; they are thrifty ; they live in com- 
fort and in comparative security. They speak out their 
rights. The idea of duty rises and dominates. The word 
of God is the high word of authority. Tae Bible is ren- 
dered by Wiclif into the vernacular. It is read ; it is 
obeyed, although the penalty be the stake. Freedom of 
thought emerges, a new literature dawns. 

Chaucer was versed in all scholastic lore, and yet a 
man of action. He was in the army, in the King’s 
council, ambassador at divers European courts ; a famil- 
iar with courtiers as with scholars and poets ; actor and 
spectator of the finest and most tragical of dramas. He 
was withal a minstrel whose tunction was to provide fine 
tales. He seeks them in Italy, in France, in popular 
legends, in the classics, everywhere. He first translates 
the Roman de la Rose, than which there is no plea- 
acquired momentum—exhaust the whole of the causes | santer entertainment for lords at table when dinner is 
of a growing civilization. over. Chivalrous love is the master sentiment. In his 

But civilization is an organic whole, each part of|Canterbury Tales, the Gallic characteristics appear—gos 
which shapes and is shaped by every other, and as from |sipy, natural, diverting. But romantic and gay after the 
a few fragments the naturalist is enabled to reconstruct|manner of his school, he goes beyond his times and 
the entire animal organism, so from apart of a civiliza- | reveals character. His personages are carefully studied, 
tion, as its philosophy, its art, its religion, its polity and | carefully rendered. They stand out distinct, individ- 
family condition, its industries, may the historian re-|ualized characters. He advances, however, but half a 
construct the entire national organization. Such is the|step. His imagination is free, his reasoning is a slave ; 
design of the present work, to present the literature, |as soon as he reflects, he is in bondage to the scholastic, 
and seek in it the psychology of the English people. philosophy and his invention disappears, 

The physical surrounding of the early English peo-| The succeecling century witnesses what M. Taine calls 
ple were any thing but auspicious to the unfolding of a |the Pagan renaissance. Europpan society has greatly 
great literature. Thoe land was £ 4and of marsh and changed for the better. In Engiand peace encourages 
fogs, with great muddy streams rolling down their sluices | industry and trade ; wealth increases ; the arts are nour- 
into the sea. Four rivers in England pass by the name|ished ; manners become free, if not loose ; holidays, 
of Ouse ;—it is a land of ooze.~ Ill-housed in his mud-| pageants, theaters are in-vogue; classic learning re- 
hovel, hearing the rain rustling whole days in the oak|vives ; pagan ideas and practices flourish, The Re- 
leaves, what dreams of inspiration can he have as he|naissance in England is thoroughly Saxon. 
sits gazing on his mud-pools and his sombre sky? What| The new style in literature is introduced by the Earl 
kind of men can sucha soil produce? What but men of|of Surrey. He is an English Petrarch, and of his poetry 
coarse appetites, beastly, cruel instincts ? Their history is| M. Taine gives a masterly description. 
like a history of kites and crows. Underthis barbarism| Towards the end of the century, Lyly’s Euphues ap- 
were yet some noble dispositions; a certain earnestness, | pears. It is the true offspring of the times. Every 
an independence and freedom of soul, aversion to|body speaks euphuestically. “ That beautie in court,” 
voluptuousness, love of adventure and strong excitement. | says Edward Blount, “ who could not parley Euphuesme 
Their society is founded on generous sentiments ; they | was as little regarded as shee which now there speekes 
are bold but faithful; their friendship is warm, and |not French.” Men cared not for clearness, order, com- 
their loyalty unswerving. Marriage is the union of free| mon sense; it was a festival and a folly; absurdity 
persons, for woman with them is not a thing ; vassalage| pleased them. The two features of the literature of this 
is full of devotion ; and alliances are sacred. The|age were luxuriance and irregularity. Sir Philip Sidney 
Saxon poetry, of which one poem, Beowulf, is preserved | illustrates the reigning manners and tastes. His Arcadia 
almost entire, breathes forth the strength and serious-|is a sort of poetical romance, a pastoral epic, written for 
ness of the people. It is impassioned, condensed, |the amusement of his sister. It is crowded with tragic 
harsh in its violent energy, full of imagery. The race|incidents ; yet the fantastic predominates. In his De- 

ence of Poesie is found a genuine imagination, a sincere 
and earnest tone, a commanding style, real passion. 
Sidney is but one of many. In fifty-two years two hun- 
dred and thirty-three authors are enumerated, of whom 
forty have genius or talent’ A new creative epoch has 
arrived. But among all the poems of this age there is 
one truly divine ; so divine that the reasoners of succeed- 
ing ages have found it wearisome, that even now but few 
understand it. Jt is Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Spenser 
has a soul captivated by sublime and chaste beauty ; not 
sand warriors conquers the Saxon people now increased | mere harmony of color and form, but an emanation of 
to two millions of souls, is the least poetical in Europe. | unique, heavenly, unperishable beauty, that does not live 
They write much and long. They think clearly, part by|in bodies, but in the deathless idea which shines through 
part, methodically. They teach how ideas fall into or-!all things. He is a true poet—a creator and adreamer, 


nant. The working of these three causes may be an- 
tagonistic to one another, and result in impotency, or 
concordant, and then come the great triumphs of the 
national mind. These then, race, circumstances, epoch 
—the inward mainsprings, the external pressure, and the 


serious and sublime, is predisposed to Christianity. All 
that foreign culture can do for it, is to offer it this, 
which it unhesitatingly accepts. Christianity works no 
change in the native genius. The Gallicised Northerner 
overpowers the native and imports a new language, new 
manners, new learning, new poesy ; the race remains 
Saxon. The old Saxon genius lives on and reappears 
after five centuries of depression. 

This French race, that in 1066 with its sixty thou- 
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He is an epic; no modern is more like Homer, al- 
ways simple and clear, redundant, ingenuous, even child- 
ish. His work expresses the beauty in the poet’s heart 
—a noble yet a laughing beauty, made up of moral ele- 
vation and sensuous seductions ; English in sentiment, 
Italian in externals ; chivalric in subject ; modern in its 
perfection ; representing a unique and admirable epoch, 
the appearance of Paganism in a Christian race, and 
worship of form by an imagination of the truth. 

In the prose of the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, M. Taine finds abundance of thoughts, few notable 
books. Three writers, Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
Lord Bacon are singled out for special review. He 
affirms that there is nothing in English prose superior to 
Bacon’s diction. 
` The English theater is the original product of the 
English Renaissance. The drama flourishes all of a 
sudden and for sixty years together, with marvellous 
luxuriance ; at the end of this term it is arrested so that 
no effortcan revive it. M. Taine traces in considerable 
detail the causes of this phenomenon in the condition 
and manners and tastes of the people. Marlowe, the 
true founder of the dramatic school, was dissolute, outra- 
geously vehement and audacious ; an infidel and bold 
blasphemer, but grand and sombre with the genuine 
poetic frenzy. His poetry is exagerated declamation, 
heaps of murder, atrocities, a pompous and furious dis” 
play of tragedy soaked in blood, and passions raised to 
a pitch of madness. It is the first outburst of youth. 
Towards the close of the century—the sixteenth—art is 
complete. It is an art which confounds all ordinary 
rules, but it is natural. There is no unity. It leaps 
over twenty years or five hundred leagues. There are 
twenty scenes in a simple act. It plunges from tragedy 
into buffoonery. No idea of progressive and unique 
It gives the complicated individual, not the 


action. 
genuine character. 

Of the many dramatists of the sixteenth century, two 
stand out as leaders, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. 
‘Through nearly a hundred pages of this volume, M. 
‘Taine pursues his interpretations of these great writings. 
The one is learned, scholarly, observing all proprieties, 
moving by regular adv&nces, but no creator of souls ; 
never little or commonplace, a steadfast teacher of mo- 
rality, aiming to correct folly and vice ; a true poet, the 
brother of Shakespeare. The other, the worlds great 
dramatist, is worthily characterized. His life, his powers, 
his plays, his style, the manners he paints, the characters 
he presents, his sympathetic imagination,—these are all 
sketched in bold, clear, strong lines. The critic and 
historian penetrates the soul of the poet and from what 
he finds in it interprets the character of his works. 
Ready, impetuous, impassioned, delicate, Shakespeare’s 
genius is pure imagination touched more vividly and by 
slighter things than ours. Hence his style blooming 
with exuberant images ; hence his implied psychology 
and his terrible penetration instantaneously perceiving 
all the effects of a situation, and al] the details of a 
character, concentrates them in every response, and gives 
his figure a relicf and a coloring which create illusion; 
hence our emotion and tenderness. 

The Christian Renaissance is strongly discriminated by 
M. Taine from the Pagan Renaissance. His error here 
leads him into gross anachronisms and preposterous ex- 
planations. All high culture, all high art is from pagan 
source. The Reformation is presented as finding the 
science, the poetry, the large ideas of the pagan Renais- 
sance already in bloom. So far as it takes place in the 
Anglican church it only cannot become hostile to art and 
learning. It even tolerates artistic tastes, philosophical 
curiosity, the sentiment of the beautiful. Consequently 
a Jeremy Taylor becomes a possibillity. Taylor is a 
writer of genius, a prose poet gifted with imagination 
like Spenser and Shakespeare, and still a man of true re- 
ligious sentiment? How can this strange union be ac- 
counted for? M. Taine says a frank and worldly gait 
has generated the religious sentiment. A free poetry 
leads to profound faith. Primitive religion consists of 
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emotions, it is a poem ; and the way of looking at the 
world adopted by Shakespeare and all the tragic poets 
led on to it. The troubled notion of the shadowy beyond 
is national, and this is why the national renaissance at 
this time becomes Christian. Piety proceeds from elo- 
quence and genius leads to faith. This isin perfect accor- 
dance with the preposterous theory of the rise of religion 
which he gives us in the introduction. ‘ Whatever ” he 
says, ‘‘develops credulity side by side with poetical 
thoughts, engenders religion.” And here we may as 
well notice that his theory of art is just as radically ab- 
surd. “What” he asks, “what is there at the bottom 
of a religion or of an art but a conception of nature 
and its primordial causes under [the] form of sym- 
bols more or less concise, and personages more 
or less marked ; with this difference, that in the first 
we believe that they exist, in the second we believe 
that they do not exist?” Credulity engenders religion ; 
incredulity is the mother of art! The truer the art, in 
its ideas, in its meanings, the greater the failure ; the 
further from truth, the greater its perfection! M. 
Taine has certainly great artistic discernment ; but as 
certainly he lacks philosophical discrimination or he 
would never have imagined that because poetry, as all 
art, lies in the form, not in the;essence or reality of 
things, therefore’ its perfect forms can belong to no re- 
alities. Artistic form stands in no such relation of des- 
tructive opposition to truth and reality. 

The Puritan reformation follows and perfects what 
that of Henry VIII. had left incomplete. Here M. 
Taine discovers no culture, no philosophy, no sentiment 
of harmonious and pagan beauty. The extravagances 
of the times are shown in citations of recorded particu- 
lars, as if the spray were the very body of the heaving 
wave. Yet Bunyan appears a true child of this refor- 
mation. And Bunyan “has the freedom, the tone, the 
ease, and the clearness of Homer.” No one but Spen- 
ser is so lucid. Imaginary objects rise of themselves 
within him. He has no trouble in calling them up or 
forming them. 

Then there comes Milton. Here is vast knowledge, 
close logic, and grand passion ; mind lucid, imagination 
limited, impassioned, devoted, religious, heroic. Of the 
two powers which lead mankind—impulse and idea— 
while the former influences poetical souls like Shake- 
speare, the latter governs heroic souls like Milton. As 
well by circumstances as by nature Milton is made for 
strife. He hated heartily. In his prose he is powerful 
but heavy. His page-long phrases come as from a 
catapult. Michael Angelo’s prophets would speak in 
his style; and the powerful logic, which lengthens the 
periods, sustains the images. His metaphors are spread 
folds of a scarlet cloak, bathed in light and fringed 
with gold. Like Shakespeare, he imagines at every 
turn and even out of turn and scandalizes French taste. 
The fury of his invectives mount to the sublime ; and 
then, passing from the visions of darkness to the pros- 
pects of heaven, his periods are triumphant choruses of 
angelic alleluias sung by deep voices to the accompani- 
ment of ten thousand harps of gold. “If you search 


Jall literature, you will hardly find poets equal to this 


writer of prose.” 

As a poet, Milton inclined when young to the mag- 
nificent and grand. He wanted a great rolling verse; 
he was a musician ; his hymns rolled with the slowness 
of a measured song and the gravity of a declamation. 
He delights in admiring, as Shakespeare in creating, 
as Swift in destroying, as Byron in combating, as Spenser 
in dreaming. His Comus is perhaps his master-piece— 
simply the eulogy of virtue, well worked out with a 
complete - originality and extraordinary elevation of 
style. His Samson is a cold and lofty tragedy; his 
Paradise Regained, a cold and noble epic; his Paradise 
Lost, an imperfect but sublime poem. 

After the Renaissance, Pagan and Christian, comes 
the Era of the Restoration. With it first appear the 
Roysterers as M. Taine styles them. Puritanic severi- 
ties react in courtly immoralities ; and the literature 
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partakes of the spirit and character of the age. The 
Hudibras of Butler, mean in its wit, awkward and dull 
in its satire, is as malignant as foul. As from disgust 
with puritanic sobriety, courtiers refined manners into 
gross licentiousness, Hobbes in like disgust with pu- 
ritanic spirituality philosophized man into an animal. 

The theater follows the libertinism that is the fashion, 
but with some reserve, in Dryden who is at bottom 
grave and a poet. In Wycherly, a fashionable courtier, 
it is unrestrainedly coarse, vulgar and spiteful, vigor 
with unimaginative realism—a realism of the physical 
sense. The Roysterers are succeeded by the; Worldlings. 
The Renaissance is now ended ; the classic age begins. 
The festivities of the court bring in new manners ; the 
art of conversation becomes a necessity. Everything 
improper is studiously shunned. Sir William Temple 
writes with most gentlemanly polish and refinement, and 
covers trivialities and stupidities with fine rhetoric. 
France furnishes models for taste, art, style. Congreve, 
Vaubrugh, and Farquhar with Wycherly established the 
French style of comedy. They fall, in M. Taine’s 
judgment, immeasurably below Moliere who has ideas ; 
who expands and develops ; who brings out a universal 
truth by particular examples ; who teaches without 
pedantry ; who instructs while he amuses. The Eng- 
lish comedy lacks art and philosophy; slips over the 
surface of things ; while yet it is animated and lively, 
courtly in style, brilliant, easy, exact. The Beggar's 
Opera of Gay and Goidsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer 
are the rare exceptions to the many failures, till the 
plays of Sheridan cast upon English comedy the radi- 
ance of a last success. 

As a whole M. Taine’s history is an invaluable contri- 
bution to the study of English literature. The original 
is admirably rendered. M. Taine in his introduction 
to this translation vouches for its fidelity, and it is 
thoroughly English. The style is clear, vigorous, piqu- 
ant. The methotl, seeking first the roots of our litera- 
ture in the times, the character, spirit, manners of the 
people, is at heaven-wide remove from the current bio- 
graphical works on English literature of indigenous ori- 
gin. Like them, however, it deals only with the litera- 
ture in its common sense ; the study of the language in 
its origin and growth, so necessary to a right apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the literature itself, finds no place 
in the history. The criticisms of details are for the most 
part just and sound. They are sharp, particularizing, 
sketchy rather than philosophically comprehensive. 
Specific features serve too often as grounds for general 
estimate. His representations of life and manners at 
the successive stages of English history lack in the 
same way in philosophic breadth and profoundness. 
Accuracy in particulars does not always insure truth in 
the general, as a surveyor’s note-book does not give a 
correct idea of the face of the country. Partial 
theory, moreover, sometimes leads to error. It is yet a 
fascinating and instructive book, to be commended to 
every student of our literature. 


ALUMNI REUNIONS. 


YALE ALUMNI IN BOSTON. 


The following tist of those of the alumni of Yale who 
were present at the reunion and dinner in Boston last 
week, did not arrive in scason to appear with the ac- 
count of the mecting- It is accordingly given in this 
issue, 

InvitED Guests. President Noah Porter, Professors 
Thomas A. Thacher, and Chester S. Lyman, His Ex- 
cellency W. B. Washburn, Luther M. Jones, delegate 
from New York, and W. H. Bradley, H. W. B. Howard, 
George Richards, G. A. Slade, and John T. Stewart of 
the class of ’72. 

MemBERs.—S. D. Nickerson, G. W. Blagden, D. Fos- 
ter, E. Maltby, A. P. Rockwell, J. C. Odiorne, A. J. Ses. 
sion, E. P. Barrows. D. Buck, A. H. Waters, J. C. W. 
Moore, H. A Scudder, H. B. Alden, A. C. Walworth, 
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C. Reed. W- H> Whitin, J. Wales, E. Blakeslee,-W. H. 
Drury, W. s\len, M. S. Phelps, F. W. Kittredge, A. E. 
Dunning, L. T. Chamberlin, G. R. Marble, C. C. Esty, 


A. L. Clarke, E. Buck, D. Butler, J. G. Vose, E. Wright, 
C. H. Williams, I. N. Tarbox, I. Pettee B. Augier, G. 
White, W. Bushnell, C. G. Came, H. M. Parsons, J. B. 
Miles, R. Terry, R. Sheldon,.S. H. Dana, G. L. Huntress, 
J. Coit, L. M. Child, T. G. Kent, H. Baldwin, J. L. 
Jenkins, T. T. Munger, A. S. A. French, W. H. Ander- 
son, J. E. Estabrook, J. B. Harris, W. Thompson. 
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YALE ALUMNI IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The fifth annual banquet of the Philadelphia Yale 
Alumni Association was preceded by a reception in the 
afternoon, given to President Porter by his former class- 
mate Rev. Dr. E. D. Saunders. The reception was 
primarily designed to bring together President Porter, 
Rev. Dr. Saunders, and Rev. Dr. L. L. Langstroth, 
classmates and former members of the family of Prof. 
Olmstead. “But to add to the pleasure of the occasion 
a large number of clergymen and other gentlemen were 
invited to be present. Among these were noticed : Rev. 
Bishop Simpson, William G. Moorhead, Rev. Dr. Black- 
wood, Rev. William O. Johnstone, ex-Mayor Fox, Col. 
John W. Forney, Rev. Alexander Heberton, Rev. A. 
Culver, Rev. Alfred Nevin, Charles Browne, Rev. 
Mr. Kennedy, Rev. Dr. Allen, ‘Rev. Dr. Shepherd, 
Rev. Dr. Yarnall, Rev. Dr. Dales, Rev. Dr. Sutton, 
Rev. A. Manship, Rev. Dr. Chaplain, Rev. Dr. At- 
water, Professor of Princeton College, Rev. Mr. T. A. 
Fernley, Rev. Dr. Malin, Rev. Dr. Wylie, Rev. Dr. 
Parsons, Rev. Dr. Humphrey, Rev. G. D. Boardman, 
Rev. B.S. Agnew, Rev. Francis Church, Rev. Dr. Castle, 
Rev. J. Addison Henry, Rev. Dr. Shinn, Rev. Dr. Spear, 
Rev. Dr. Griffiths, Rev. Dr. Hutter, Rev. Mr. Bott, Rev. 
Dr. March, Henry M. Dechert, Esq., Henry C. Town- 
send, Rev. David Spencer, Rev. E. H. Nevin, Rev. Dr. 
Claxton, Rev. J. H. Dulles, Rev. Dr. Work. 

_ The programme of the reception embraced among 
other things an entertainment provided by the host, and 
a reception speech by ex-Mayor Fox. But the arrange- 
ments were sadly interfered with by several untoward 
accidents. Rev. Dr. Langstroth, while in Washington 
on his way to Philadelphia to attend this reunion met 
with an accident in the crushing of his foot by a car, 
which prevented his being present. Also the train on 
which President Porter took passage was over an hour 
behind time, making him late to the reunion and caus- 
ing such a delay in the exercises, that some of the 
guests among whom were ex- Mayor Fox and Col. Forney, 
were obliged to go away before he arrived. But not- 
withstanding these misfortunes, at four o’clock, an hour 
later than intended, the guests who were present sat 
down to the entertainment prepared, after which they 
proceeded to the hall of the Cortland Saunders Institute. 
At about half past four President Porter arrived and 
was introduced to the gentlemen assembled. Rev. Mr. 
Saunders made a short speech in which he regretted 
with some disappointment in his tone, the accidents and 
delays which had happened, and finished by calling on 
Rev. Dr. March to welcome President Porter. This 
was done in a few fitting words. 

President Porter in reply thanked the gentlemen pre- 
sent for their attendance and in behalf of the institu- 
tion which he represented. In reference to the college 
he said, that during the present century it had been 
led, by the help of God, to occupy a prominent place. 
Its officers, wherever they go, find friends. They find 
that not only the graduates of Yale are their friends, 

‘but also that they have made friends for them. The 

graduates have come from all parts of the country and 
gone to all parts of the country, and a good report is 
always heard from them. The college has earned a 
national reputation. It sent into the field a greater num- 
ber to dare and die than any other college in the coun- 
try. The officers believe in a general education, and are 
not indifferent to progress and to the new movement that 
agitates this generation. The scientific school is very 
successful, and is in the tull tide of prosperity. It is 
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the intention and hope that the college will grow into a 
university, but it is not the object to spoil a good col- 
lege by changing it into a university. He remembered 
that Philadelphia was the first city in this country that 
was successful in organizing scientific academies and 
libraries. At one time Philadelphia was foremost and 
led the way in literary avocations. 

He concluded his address by a handsome allusion to 
the University of Pennsylvania, whose purpose, he said, 
was like that of Yale, the enlargement and enlightenment 
of the minds of the young men of the country, as well 
as for the elevation and purifying of their souls. 

Rev. Dr. L. H. Atwater of Princeton College, also a 
classmate of President Porter made a brief address, and 
short speeches were also made by Rev. Alfred H. Nevin, 
Rev. Dr. Boardman, Rev. Edwin H. Nevins, Rev. Dr. 
Allen, Rev. Dr. Claxton, Professor Hastings and Bishop 
Simpson.. The ceremonies concluded by Dr. Saunders 
thanking the gentlemen present for their courtesy and 
attention in responding to the invitation. 


THE ALUMNI BANQUET. 


The fifth annual reunion of the Yale Alumni resident 
in Philadelphia and vicinity was held at Petry’s sa/on on 
Walnut street Thursday evening, February rst. Judge 
W. Strong, the president of the Association was pre- 
vented from being present by press of business at 
Washington. In his absence the chair was taken by 
Henry M. Dechert, Esq. After the repast had been 
disposed of and “ Gaudeamus ” sung, the foHowing re- 
gular toasts were given and responded to by the gentle- 
men named : 

Alma Mater—“ Heir of all the ages, in the foremost 
files of time.” Rev. R. B. Claxton, D.D. 

Our Worthy President— The preserver of the old 
learning, and patron of the new; he shall teach our 
youth to guard the wisdom of the past, and to garner 
the discoveries of the future.” Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., 
LL.D. 

The Faculty—“ Inflamed with the study of learning 
and the admiration of virtue.” 
West Chester. 

Our Annual Banquet—“ May each year add a wider 
ring and closer grain to our old tree.” S. C. Perkins, 
Esq. 

Representative: of our Sister ssociations—* Ecce 
demum firma amicitiz est.” Prof. Atwater, of Prince- 
ton Coljege. 

Educated Statesmanship—“ The defense of nations, 
the nurse of manly sentiments. and heroic enterprise.” 
T. B. Dwight, Esq. 

The Belles of Yale—* Ladies whose bright eyes rain 
influence.” F. R. Schell Esq. 

The Scientific Explorers of Yale—Harry D. Ziegler 
Esq. 

Young Yale—“ Let Knowledge grow from more to 
more.” Anthony Higgins, Esq., of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Volunteer toasts were then given and responded to 
by Rev. Dr. March, E. G. Scott, Hon. David B. Green, 
and others. 

The exercises were interspersed by singing, and a 
most enjoyable time was experienced by all. 
pany did not separate until a late hour. 

The following guests and members of the Association 
were present. President Noah Porter, Henry M. De- 
chert, Rev. E.D. Saunders, D.D., R. B. Claxton, D.D., 
Professor Lyman H. Atwater, Daniel March, D.D. 
William E. Moore, Thomas C. Yarnall, D.D., Dr. E. B. 
Shapleigh, John L. Hamelin, James M. Robb, Samuel 
C. Perkins, Henry E. Dwight, D. B. Green, J. A. Spen- 
cer, R. W. Kempshall, John B. Uhle, T. A. Porter, F. 
Farnsworth, J. H. Hoffecker, Jr., William Morris, Philip 


Lindsley, George Walker Jenkins, N. E. Wordin, C. S. 
Belford, Frank R. Schell, W. W. Audenreid, John Elia- 
son, Thomas W. Pierce, George Eastburn, Bartin D. 
Evans, Robert H. Allison, Walter B. Smith, Henry 
Rogers, George Delp, S. S. Hollingsworth, Anthony 
Higgins, Henry Armitt Brown, George C. Purvis, R. M. 
McClellan, Starr H. Nichols, George G. Lobdell, Jr., 
Horace F. Whitman, Harry D. Ziegler, Frank M. 


The com- 


Guthrie, John F. Quigley, Joseph F. Page, Jr., Robert 
N. Willson, T. Bradford Dwigbt, S. Davis Page, Mon- 
telius Abbott. E. Greenough Scott, Edward L. Duer, 


M.D., H. O. Townsend. 


Rev. Wm. E. Moore, of 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Queen’s College, (Kingston Ontario.)}—This insti- 
tution claims to be the oldest college in Canada, and en- 
titled for more reasons than one to the grateful remem- 
brance of the past and the generous support of the 
present. Ithasa staff of five Professors in the Arts, and 
two in Theology. The students in Arts last year num- 
bered twenty five and four in Theology ; there is an in 
crease this year in both faculties. The Medicals last 
year numbered thirty eight. Previous to this year all 


the faculties met in the same building ; this year a sep- 
eration has taken place, the Medicals having now a 
separate building, which is found to be a decided im- 
provement upon the old arrangement. The students 
contemplate issuing a magazine soon. 


Monongahela College, (Jefferson Penn.)—This 
institution had its origin in the appointment in 1866, by 
the Ten Mile and Monongahela Baptist Associations 
of a committee to confer upon the educational work of 
South Western, Pennsylvania. After due consideration, 
a meeting of the committee was held in 1867, and it was 
resolved to build a college within the bounds of the two 
associations and a subsequent meeting resolved that it 
should be located at Jefferson, Greene County. Accord- 
ingly fourteen acres of land adjacent to that town were 
purchased and a college edifice has been erected thereon 
which is nearly completed. It is claimed that when fin- 
ished the building and grounds will be worth at least 
twenty five thousand dollars. In 1871, the college was 
incorporated by the legislature, and the trustees have 
since organized andelected Rev. Joseph Smith, Presi- 
dent with a full faculty, all graduates of the university 
at Lewisburg. A house has been built for the president 
out of the endowment fund. Efforts are being made to 
enlarge the. endowment and it is expected that within 
the next year forty or fifty thousand dollars will be raised 
The college opened in the new building after the last 
Christmas vacation, the school having heretofore since 


the first Monday of May, 1869, been conducted in 
rented rooms. It is claimed that thé college building is 
located upon one of the most beautiful sites in the state. 
It is well arranged and constructed according to the 
modern style. 


Syracuse University, (Syracuse N. Y.)—Zditor 
College Courant ;— I have just returned from a visit to 
the Syracuse University where I learned some facts and 
some fancies which may prove interesting to you. There 
are about sixty students connected with the institution, 
but a large number of these are absent this Winter, 
teaching ‚or otherwise employed. The present senior 
class hopes to graduate sixteen strong. Vice-President 
Steele will resign his position at the close of the pres- 
ent collegiate year, and return to his old field of labor 
in the New England Conference. In his place a Chan- 
cellor of the university will probably be elected. The 
name of Dr. F. H. Newhall, recently professor in the 
Wesleyan University, is mentioned in this connection. 
I think it very doubtful whether he would accept sucha . 
position. It is only a few years since he declined the 
presideney of the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill. One of the Methodist churches in Syracuse would 
like to secure Prof. Coddington as their pastor, but there 
is not much, if any, probability of his leaving his present 
post. Itis said that the Rev. Mr. Upson formerly Pro- 
fessor of Elocution at Hamilton College will be invited 
to the same department at Syracuse. 

The new Hall of Languages is progressing finely, It 
is being built of Onondaga limestone handsomely fin- 
ished. The walls are already up to the capstone of the 
windows in the first story above the basement. Work 
has been suspended until milder weather. The contract 
requires its completion by the 1st of May 1873, but the 
contractor says, that it will probably be ready for occu- 
pancy by the beginning of the next school year. The 
grounds are ample, containing about 50 acres. The site 
is admirably selected commanding a magnificent view of 
the city and Lake Onondaga. From the upper stories 
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of the building when completed it is said there will be a/to be. But the matter did not end when the policeman 
good view of Lake Ontario. The building is to cost}showed his badge and released the student. The latter 
$136,000.00. They hope to commence another very/spiritedly lodged a complaint with the police commis- 
soon, though the one in process of erection must be am-!sioners and was called out of recitation the next after- 
ple for the wants of the university for some time tocome.|noon to receive an apology and arbitration from the 
The present accomodations of the university in Myer’s| offender. The apology being duly made and accepted 
Block appear quite convenient. The professors are all nothing more was done. However, other students, to 
competent, thorough, earnest men and the standard of|the number of four seniors and six sophomores, were 
scholarship is high. All the recitations are conducted in | caught by the police, at least some of them were, throw- 
the forenoon. I noticed but three ladies in attendance | ing snow balls at passers by and they have been in- 
though I suppose there are others. A chapter of JKE definitely suspended by the faculty. 
has just been instituted. The college authorities look! The project of converting Brothers Hall into a read- 
quite favorably on these societies and it is proposed to ing room is being agitated again, and with considerable 


make provision for them in the new building. More anon. | show of reason. 
Leon C. FieLD. Itis announced that a pitching alley has been con- 


tracted for, and will soon be an accomplished fact. It 
will occupy the place of the bowling alley at the east- 
ern side of the room beneath the gymnasium. “The 
floor of the present alley will be taken up and a new 
and smooth one laid down for a distance of some fifty- 
five feet. At the farther extremity a wall and target 
will be erected, and the windows and remainder of the 
room will, be protected by means of wire network. Ac- 
cording to the present plan there will be room for but 
one individual to pitch at a time, but the alley can be 
easily enlarged so as to accommodate two or more. - 

It is probable that the base ball contest between Yale 
and Harvard the coming season, will consist of a series 
intead of a single game as heretofore. 

The committee appointed at the boating meeting last 
term, to decide in reference to the course to be pur- 
sued this season, have concluded that it is best for Yale 
to enter the Rowing Association, and the necessary 
steps to this end have been taken. 

The Sophomores have begun to declaim in the chapel 
under Prof. Bailey, and its sacred walls again ring to 
the recital of the valiant deeds of ancient worthies. 

Only two or three were found prepared and willing to 
enter the Brother’s Sophomore debate, and but few 
more in Linonia, so they were not held. David Hum. 
phrey, Cicero and Demosthenes weep together. 

A prominent member of the senior class who intends 
to enter the ministry, has already received a call from a 
Connecticut parish. Salary $600. 

On account of the illness of Bishop Williams, who 
was announced to preach the fifth of the series of 
Berkeley sermons, Rev. C. H. Hall, D.D., of Brooklyn 
was induced to come a week in advance of his appointed 
time, and deliver the fifth sermon. The house was well 


filled and the discourse, a thoroughly interesting one 
upon the duties involved in the ministry. Dr. Hall was 
a graduate of Yale of the class of 1842, and a class. 
mate of Prof. Hadley, Prof. John A. Porter, J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, and ex-Gov. Runyon, of New Jersey. 


Cazenovia, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1872. 

l seers 

Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—The news 

of the week at Yale is mostly of a miscellaneous 
character : 


THE LAW SCHOOL. 


The second term of the year in the Law School will 
begin on February 14th, next. The instruction for the 
term will consist of recitations and lectures by the regu- 
lar faculty : Judge Francis Wayland, M.A., Judge Wm. 
C. Robinson, M.A., Simeon E. Baldwin, M.A., and John- 
son T. Platt, LL.B., upon the following topics: Evi- 
dence, Adminstration of Estates, Criminal Law, Equity 
Jurisprudence, and Contracts. In addition to these, lec- 
tures will be delivered by Hon. C. L. McCurdy, LL.D., 
upon Insurance, by Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D., upon 
English Composition and Style; by Prof. Francis 
Bacon, M.D., upon Medical Jurisprudence; and by 
Mark Bailey, M.A., upon Forensic Elocution. The lec- 
tures by Professor Hoppin will commence at the open- 
ing of the term. The Law School of Yale, with its 
present board of instruction and lecturers offers advan- 
tages second to few in the country. It will be remem” 
bered that during the first term of each year, lectures 
are delivered by Ex-President Woolsey upon Interna- 
tional Law, and by Prof. James Hadley, upon Civil Law. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS, 


‘Two interesting lectures were delivered in different 
parts of the University last Monday evening. The 
opening lecture of the Mechanic’s course at the Shef- 
field Scientific School, was given by President Porter, 
upon the Relations of Mind and Matter, and the regular 
lecture at the Art Gallery upon Greek Scripture, was de- 
livered by Prof. Eaton. President Porter’s lecture 
reached the conclusion that although it is very natural 
and even proper for science to make investigations into 
the realms which are commonly regarded as mental and 
Spiritual, yet these investigations, when fairly and 
thoroughly conducted, do not lead to materialism. The 
lecture of Prof. Eaton was upon “The Metopes and 
Friezes of the Parthenon,” and wasa thoroughly interest- 
ing elucidation of the subjects and artistic merits of 
those wonderful sculptures. 

A writer in the current number of the Yale Courant 
‘in an article in reference to prize debates, thus gives 
his opinion of the rhetorical culture of Yale: “We 
have certain exercises in English composition, though 
the lack of anything like sufficient rhetorical culture is 
plainly evident. Certain exercises also, which are called 
‘Forensic Disputations’ find a place in the course of 
- junior year. But that discipline which fits men for the 
platform, the forum, and the bar, is lacking entirely. 
With extraordinary exertion men may here learn to be- 
come tolerable writers, but what opportunity have we 
for becoming effective speakers? The smooth and 
graceful style of essay writing is taught surely, but not 
-he strong, penetrating, vigorous style of speaking.” 
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GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 


— Professor Goodale has no college recitations to‘at- 
tend to this term, but will lecture before the medical 
class. . 

— The Vermont State board of agriculture has ap 
pointed the Hon. N. B. Safford and Professor Peter 
Collier as delegates to the agricultural convention to be 
held at Washington on February. 18. 

— It is reported that Professor Chadbourne, formerly 
president of Wisconsin State University, is to have charge 
of the departments at Bowdoin College, which were for- 
merly presided over by ex-president Harris. 

— Professor George Davidson, of the United States 
Coast Survey at San Francisco, and Hon. R. W. Taylor, 
of the Treasury Department, ‘have been appointed by 
the President additional commissioners at the annual 
assay at the Philadelphia mint on the 12th of February. 
i f ) — Professor Joseph Henry, secretary of the Smith- 

rhe days of trouble with the police are upon the stu- | sonian Institution, was authorized at the late meeting of 
dents. We hear of one student being pulled about at|its regents to take measures for communicating to Eu- 


Music Hall by a man who showed no badge or mark of| Pea" astronomers and receiving from them by the ocean 
cable, telegraphic accounts of discoveries of new planets- 


Under the present custom the place of a planet may be 
lost if discovered in Europe before it is known where to 
look for it here. | l 


office until he had considerably maltreated the student 
who was justly indignant at being thus handled by a 
fellow citizen as he had a right to suppose his assaulter 


— At the quarterly meeting of the Baptist State Social 
Union held in Hartford Jan.31st, the following vote in 
reference to the election of Rev. Dr. Robinson to the 
presidency of Brown University was passed: Resolved, 
By the Baptist Social Union of the state of Connecticut, 
that the action of the corporation of Brown University 
in calling Rev. E. G. Robinson, D.D, to the presidency 
of that ancient and honored seat of learning is in per: 
fect accordance with our wishes, and we venture to ex- 
press the earnest hope that the invitation will be ac- 
cepted. 


COLLEGE. 


— Bowdoin College has fifteen religious services a 
week, all compulsory. 

— The new university hall at Michigan University, 
will seat 2400 persons. 

— Exercise in the gymnasium is compulsory, under 
certain regulations, at Bowdoin College. 

— The Orient callis for some one of the. patriotic 
alumni of Bowdoin, to build a bathing house for the use 
of the students. 

— Senator Thurman, of Ohio, is to deliver the ad- 
dress before the summer meeting of the Literary So- 
cieties of the University of Virginia. 

— The honors of Horace Greely increase. He has 
lately been made an honorary member of the Athenian 
Society at Indiana State University, Bloomington, Ind. 

— If Brown University will prepare suitable quarters 
for their reception, Colonel Stephen T. Olney offers to 
the college his herbarium and collection of works on 
botany. | | | 

— Mr. G. C. Broadhead, assistant State geologist of 
Missouri, is engaged in arranging and labeling the fos- 
sils of the State collection at the State University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

— It is said that at Indiana State University, a meet- 
ing of the trustees has been called at the request of the 
law faculty to consider the propriety of changing the 
moot courts into spelling matches. 

— It is announced that $60,000 have already been 
raised for the endowment of the Theological Depart- 
ment of William Jewell College, Mo., and an effort is 
being made to increase it to $300,000. There are sixty 
students preparing for the ministry. 

— The Harvard Advocate complains of the decline in 
boating at that institution, and attributes it toa general 
lack of interest and support among the non-rowing part 
of the University, and a growing want of men who 
combine the requisite qualities of muscle and executive 
ability. 

An effort is now being made to raise $200,000 for the 
benefit of Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio. 
The plan is that four hundred out of the four hundred and 
twenty patronizing charges in the four supporting Con- 
ferences shall raise an average of one hundred dollars 
a year for five years. 

— About one hundred students of Harvard have 
subscribed two dollars each toward a reading-room, and 
a committee of three from each class has been appointed 
to draw up a constitution, to recommend candidates for 
the offices ; to petition the faculty for aid; and report 
their doings within a week. 

— The seniors at Williams are studying English 
literature and aesthetics, the juniors, political economy 
and Lucretius and Juvenal, the sophomores, calculus, 
Electra, and French and German, the majority taking 
French; and the Freshmen, geometry and Herodotus 
with two recitations a day in the latter study. 

— Mr. James L. Stevens of Columbia, Missouri, re- 
cently gave $20,000 to the Baptist Female College in 
that State, which institution consequently changed its 
name to the Stevens Female College. Mr. Stevens has 
now proposed to increase his subscription to $50,000, 
payable at his death, provided the friends of the college 
will secure an endowment of $50,000 besides. 

— Ata recent meeting of the University court of the 
University of Edinburgh, that body declined to give effect 
to arecommendation of the Senatus, that the regulations 
in reference to the medical education of women, should 
be rescinded. The court, however, took care not to be 
understood as expressing any opinion as to the claim of 
women to proceed to graduation, or as to the powers of 
the University to confer medical degrees on women. 

— Rufus B. Kellogg of Oshkosh, Wis., has establish 
ed two prizes of $50, each to be given to the best 
speaker from the freshman and sophomore classes of 
Amherst college. These prizes take the. place of the 
former “Sweetser” prizes for declamation. Mr. Kel- 
logg provides for the expenses of the exhibition, and 
has also given $500 for the projected art collection. 
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The $200 formerly given in four equal German scholar- 
ships by Samuel D. Warren of Boston, is now applied 
in two scholarships of $70 each, and two German prizes 
of $40 and $20. 


— As previously announced, the public exercises of 
the Junior Class of Haverford College were held in the 
~Alumni_ Hall of that institution, Wednesday, January 
31st. They were well attended and much interest was 
manifested in the orations—eight in number—which were 
pronounced. The Philadelphia Press devoted nearly two 
columns to a review of the proceedings, printing one of 
the orationsin full. On thg Tuesday evening previous to 
the public exercise, addresses were delivered before the 
Loganian Society by Professor Henry Hartshorne upon 
“ Landmarks of Thought,” and by Professor Pliny E. 
Chase upon “ In the Beginning.” They were followed by 
T. Rowland Estes, of the senior class, who delivered an. 
oration on “ Antonius and Epictetus.” = « 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— It is stated that the average yearly number of vis- 
itors to the South Kensington Museums in England dur- 
the last five years has been 905,084. 


—Robert Brooks and T. W. Cain, two colored men, 
graduates of Lincoln University, are about entering the 
Episcopal divinity school at Philadelphia, intending to 
fit themselves for the Episcopal ministry. 

— M. von Muhler, the Cultus Minister of Germany has 
resigned. The department over which he presided is the 
highest authority both in educational and ecclesiastical 
matters in the State, and’ under the control of von 
Muhler has been quite unpopular. 


— The recent change in the day of prayer for col- 
leges from the last Thursday in February to the last 
Thursday in March caused some inconvenience to quite 
a number of the colleges of New England, at least. 
The last Thursday in January occurs in the vacation of 
several of the older colleges. The old day, therefore, 
will be observed by Dartmouth College, Brown Univer- 
sity, Middlebury College, the University of Vermont, 
Bowdoin College, Bates College, and Colby University. 


— The ethnological collection of the late Dr. Gus- 
tavus Klemm of Dresden, has been purchased by sub- 
scription and transferred to Leipsic where it forms the 
nucleus of the new German Central Museum of Ethnol- 
ogy. This collection is very rich in illustrations of dress 
and ornaments, households utensils, furniture, warlike 
fishing and hunting implements etc, extending from 
the earliest times down to the immediate present. An 
earnest appeal is made by the officers and others inter- 
ested in this enterprise to their countrymen in the Uni- 
ted States, for contributions. 


— Ata meeting of the Synod of Northern India, held 
last November at Allahabad, it was voted to establish 
a Theological Seminary at that place, for the purpose of 
training natives for the work of pastors and evangelists. 
Revs. S. H. Kellogg and T. S. Wyncoop were designated 
as resident instructors, the former being principal. Revs. 
J. Newton, Sr., J. H. Harrison, D.D., K. C. Clattergee, 
and J. F. Ullman were chosen to act as assistants, and 
will in succession come to Allahabad for the time re- 
quisite for an annual course in their departments. The 
first session will open on the r5th April next, when 
about thirty students are expected. Contributions to- 
wards a library are solicited and may he sent to Rev. S. 
H. Kellogg, Mission Rooms, 23 Center street, New 
York. 
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YALE “ BEGGING—THE QUESTION ” SETTLED. 


The vigorous efforts to endow Yale College with a 
Woolsey Memorial Fund of half a million of dollars 
promise to be successfully realized. 

Indeed the object appeals so directly to the sympathy 
and gratitude of every Alumnus that our surprise is not 
that a sum of such magnitude should be collected ; but 
rather that the University should so periodically, nay 
constantly be reduced to positive straits. The fact is 
every special addition to its abilities results in increased 
necessities ; as witness the present needs of the Divinity 
School so soon after a most generous endowment. 

Obviously what the college permanently want is not 
spasmodic efforts and results, but a continuous, and for 
the present, annually increasing income on which she 
can rely. A very imperfect effort to meet this want is 
evinced in the raising of class funds; usually for a 
specific purpose. 

Of course at the date of graduation, the majority of 


a class is so nearly destitue of means as to be incapable 
of contributing a little of the amount which their desires 
prompt. 

Yet this is ¢he time to mature some systematic plan of 
testifying in substantial form their appreciation of a 
debt which they can never adequately repay. No fu- 
ture time will furnish the youthful enthusiasm and the 
power of class union which now exist. 

In place of these may come increased wealth ; but at 
the same time a thousand nearer, and preoccupying 
affairs which dim the remembrance of classic shades 
where the foundation of present success and happiness 
was laid. There are many instances of course (to which 
the bare existence of the college testifies) of grateful 
Alomni, sharing nobly with their Alma Mater their 
worldly gains, but these are exceptional and irregular at 
best ; and owing to impecuniosity on the part of a grad- 
uating class, and subsequent want of system in giving, 
the great desideratum to the college of a continuous in- 
come still exists. It is apparent that the way to solve 
the problem is to devise a satisfactory system, and then 
graft it, if possible, on the older Alumni, but in all 
events upon the senior class. A statement that sucha 
solution is so far practicable as to enable the college to 
receive from one to two hundred thousand dollars from 
every class independent of special gift, seems at first 
chimerical. | 

But a plan suggested to us by one of the officers of 
the Commonwealth Life Insurance Company of New 
York seems sufficiently novel and reasonable to be 
worthy of presentation. 

Every true alumnus hopes eventually to do some 
thing for his college. But how many from neglect or 
contracted means do little or nothing. 

Here is a plan by which every man, rich or poor, 
long or short lived, can make sure of giving at least the 
sum of one thousand dollars to his alma mater: Let 
each of one hundred men of the class of 1872, for ex- 
ample, secure an insurance policy on his life, for which 
at the average age of his class the semi-annual premium 
required of him is only nine dollars. 

In consideration of this payment the Commonwealth 
agrees to pay the college at his death the sum of one 
thousand dollars. i 

We venture the assertion that no man in the class 
would be too poor to pay so slight a premium, and how 
handsome is his certain gift! Moreover, the policy re- 
ceives its share of the profits of the company. 

This can either be applied to reduce the cash prem- 
ium paid, or still better, to purchase additions tọ the 
policy which can at any time be reconverted into cash 
and frequently pay the whole premium at times when it 
might be inconvenient otherwise so to do. 

Then in the possible, though improbable, event, that 
the insured, either through choice or necessity, should 
not be able to continue the policy, the college does not 
lose the benefits of what is already invested, but is en- 
abled, by the liberality of the company, to receive a 
paid up policy for the full amount of premiums pre- 
viously paid. 

A special non-forfeiture feature, also offered by the 
Commonwealth, and, so far as we are aware, by no other 
company, is the Znterest Bearing Bond. The company 
agrees in the policy after three annual payments, to issue 
an interest bearing bond for an amount equal to the full 
cash reserve required by the official valuations of the 
New York State Insurance Department. | 

(1.) The bond so issued is receivable at par at the 
office of the company af any lime to pay for a paid-up 
insurance policy or in payment of annual premiums on 
any policy thereafter issued to the owner thereof; or 
it may be used to purchase by a single payment a life 
annuity, thus providing him with a guaranteed income 
until death. When so used, five per cent interest from 
the date of its issue will be credited to the insured upon 
the bond. 

(2.) The bond may be sold to the company at any 
time for a cash surrender value. | 
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(3.) Liberal loans will be made upon the bond as 
collateral security, for-which only five per cent, interest- 
per annum will be charged. 

(4.) If not previously redeemed in any of the ways 
mentioned above, the bond will be paid at the time 
specified in the original policy on the surrender of which 
it was issued. j 

By this plan the Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 


pany offers the most favorable form of insurance ever 
presented ; each policy, as shown above, containing in 
itself the elements of its own perpetuity and continuance, 
and, in addition, it offers all the benefits of the savings 
bank. 

It will be observed that the special advantage of this 
bọnd is, that it places a security in the hands of the 
insured which enables him to decide at ./essure its ulti- 
mate disposition, instead of compelling’ immediate ac- 
tion which future circumstances might léad him to 
r gret. 

In connection with such flattering promises. a ques- 
tion as to their certain fulfillment must present itself to 
every intelligent mind. Life insurance companies are 
based upon no speculative theories. 

While nothing is more uncertain than the duration of 
one individual life, nothing is more certain than the law 
of mortality when applied to a large number of lives. 
The principles of this law have been so accurately es- 
tablished by tabulated experiences of two hundred years, 
that rates of premiums for insurance based upon them 
possess an unquestionable guarantee of security. 

The reliability of this ‘guarantee has so impressed 
itself upon those who have examined the matter, that it 
appears from the last official New York State Report, 
that on the 31st of December, 1870, the companies do- 
ing business in the State had upwards of seven hundred 
and thirity-one thousand policies in force. That this 
confidence was not misplaced is demonstrated by the 
fact that these companies paid during the year 1870 
alone, to the families of deceased members and policy- 
holders who had insured in them, the large amount of 
twenty-eight million three hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six dollars. 

All New York companies are required, before com- 
mencing business, to d‘ posit $100,000 with the New York 
State Insurance Department, and to make annual state- 
ments thereafter. By annual official valuations of every 
policy issued by every company and frequent personal 
examinations of the companies’ assets, the Superinten- 
dent obtains the most absolute security. 

The question of reliability then being settled, can any 
man question for a moment his ability to pay about four 
cents a day to secure an immediate guarantee of one 
thousand dollars to his Alma Mater? If a friend 
offered to give an estate to her on the simple condition 
that you would pay the taxes thereon until your death, 
would you not willingly accept his offer? But, by pay- 
ing less than two per cent premium annually, you can 
secure her any sum you choose, not in property of 
doubtful value, but in solid cash. While the “ life blood 
of insurance is interest” we trust that no one perusing 
these suggestions has imagined that the proposed advant- 
ages can be secured through the medium of savings 
banks. These do indeed affored. investment privileges, 
but no guarented investment in case of death. 

Life insurance has both of these advantages, by taking 
a fair average of risks. But neither the Commonwealth 
nor any other wealthy corporation can afford to take the 
risk of insurance on a single life only, much less can 
any individual on his own life. 

A deposit in a savings bank is exposed to three great 
evils—First, it is not increased regularly because it is 
purely optional with the depositor whether or when he 
shall increase his savings—Secondly, the deposit may 
be, and is, in a majority of cases either wholJly with- 
drawn or so far dissipated by “ nibbles ” as, to leave the 
chance of a substantial residue exceedingly precarious. 
Thirdly, in case of death before an advanced age, the 
amount must inevitably be small as compared with what 
the same deposit would have received in insurance. 

Of course the older alumni could be embraced in the 
above proposed plan and many of them would with ease 
carry a policy for five or ten thousand dollars, although 
they do not zvw feel prepared to present the college with 
so large a sum. l 

It is no extravagant assertion that before the close of this 
year THREE MILLIONS of dollars (kept good by the addi- 
tions from each graduating class) might be guaranteed 
to the college and the amount annually received there- 
from spent for the immediate benefit of the institution 
instead of being hoarded in an endowment fund yielding 
a petty annual interest. The scheme is a novel one but 
not the less practicable. Will the class of ’72 take the 
initiatory steps? * * 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO 


_ay, 460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Porter. — 7H& AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 


LIC. By Noaĥ Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College, 12mo, 275 PP., $1.50. 


Barker.—4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


Day. — THE SCIENCE OF 4S- 


THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. Iamo, 440 pp. finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 
LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 
$1.00. 


Woolsey.— SERVING OUR GEN- 
ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. i 
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Blake. — MINING mACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances jn use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 
8vo, 245 pp., $2.00. 


Phelps.—7#E HOLY LAND, with 


Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


Elliot. —SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot A.M. r2mo, 126 pp., $1.00, 


Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
READER, for use in Public Schools. By 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 168pp., 
60 cts, | 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 


Graduate of 69. 12mo0, 728 pp. $2.50. 


This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America. It records the 
the expefience of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale ; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 


n Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
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( Opposite Yale College), 
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THE COLLEGE COURANT. 


[Number 291 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 


Comprises the following departments: 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

THE DENTAL SCHOOL. : 

THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 
THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION (a School of Agriculture). 


ee | HARVARD COLLEGE. 
9 |THE UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
THE LAW SCHOOL. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
THE SCHOOL OF MINING & PRAC. GEOLOGY. 
THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Academic Year begins on the THURSDAY FOLLOWING THE LAST WEDNESDAY IN SKPTEMHER, and ends on 
the last Wednesday in June. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. — The second EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION will Wè held on Sept. 28, 29, 30, beginning 
at 8 a. M. on Sept. 28. For the benefit of students who have been better trained in mathematics than in classics the requi- 
ites for admission have been so modified as to present a mathematical alternative for a part of the classical requisites here- 
oe tofore enforced. Any candidate may now substitute solid geometry, advanced algebra, plane trigonometry and elementary 
sess ; It in fine reveals to the reader the inside | mechanics in place of the following portions of the regular requisitions in the Classics, namely—the Georgics and last six 
YO ee of ą community which is a world by books of the Eneid of Virgil, the last three books of Cæsar's Commentaries, four orations of Cicero, Latin Composition, 
ae A cals ae. eee a the last three books of the Anabasis, the third book of the Iliad, and Greek Composition. A circular describing the requi- 
found of special Palereet a everett OK Wl € | sites for admission, and recent examination papers, will be sent on application. Failure at the examination in five or six of 

y ent, the fourteen subjects will not necessarily cause rejection, provided the failure be not total in Latin, Greek, or Mathematics, 
and provided the candidate give promise of being able to pursue creditably the studies of the Freshman year. 
, cous OBSERVANCRS.—Undergraduates must attend daily prayers in the College Chapel. The College provides seats 
HALF HOURS WITH MODERN | lorits students in all the neighboring Cambridge churches, including churches of the following denominations: Roman 

SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- Catholic, Orthodox Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopal. The College respects and does not seck to influ- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, | ence the religious convictions of its students. The NECESSARY EXPENSES for room, board, tuition, fuel, lights and books are 
Cope and Tyndall. I2mo, 292 pp. $1.50. about $350 a year. Money is freely given and lent to promising students. There are, moreover, seventy-tour scholarships, 

This book contains the first five University Pe ee ores S E ie . 

Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in UNIVERSITY LECTURES.—The following courses wil be given in the year 1871-72: Throughout the year—J. R. 
handsome style. Over 25,900 copies of these LoweLL, on Early French Literature; F. J. CHu1LD, on Gothic and Icelandic, or on Anglo-Saxon ; G. M. Lang, on Plautus 
numbers of the University Serics have been sold, | and the Roman Satirists; F. BOcHErR, on Historical French Grammar; W. W. Goovwts, on the Legal Orations of Demos- 

; thenes, or on Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Ethics; T. S. Perry, on the Elements of Sanskrit; H. A. Hacen, on En- 


tomology ; N. S. SHALER, Geological Excursions; J. P. Cook, on Advanced Chemistry. In the first 

° ° r è i half of the year—J. B. GREENOUGH, on the Comparative Etymology of Greek, Latin and Sanskrit; also, on the Compara- 
University Scientific Series. tive Inflections of Greek, Latin and Sanskrit; E. A. SopHocLes, on the Early Christians; J. K. Paing, on the History of 
I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. Music; W. H. Brewer, on the Betany of the Pacific States; N. S. SHALER, on Palwxontology; J. B. Perry, on the Life 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R. S. With an of the Primoidial Era z J. A. ALLEN, on Ornithology ; B. Parrcr, on Celestial Mechanics: J. M. Prirce, on Modern 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. Methods in Geometry. P ; : In the second half of the year — E. Assor, on the Textual Criticism of the New 
12mo, 36 pp. 25 cents, Testament; J. B. GREENOUGH, on the Comparative Syntax of Greek, Latin and Sanskrit; F. E. ANDEksON, on Books 
I-I11 of the Iliad: E. A. SopHocces, on the Sects of the First Three Centuries; S. ELiot, on the History of the Nine- 

AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prot Gene teenth Century; C. F. Dunaar, on Political Economy; O. W. HoLmes Jr., on Jurisprudence; C. C. Perkins, on the 


F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture Sa of sire th Sana: OE on ee ee A. ee arent e r ae be ese a 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. | en Be ames E CEE ee are ee ee en ne wee ee ee 


RELIG- 
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36 pp. 25 cents for each course. The courses vary in length from six te thirty-five lectures. There is no examination for admission. The 
is l University Lectures are intended for graduates of colleges, teachers, ard other competent adults (men or women), A cit- 
IT.—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM | cular which gives the details about these lectures will be sent on application. 


in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. The Scientific Establishments of the University (above enumerated) offer instruction and opportunities for research in all 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C. S. 


= t 72 PP. | branches of Natural History, and in Agriculture, Horticulture, Chemistry, Astronomy, Mathematics and Engineering. The 
Ne Examinations fo: admission to the Engineering Department of the Lawrence Scientific School, the Mining School, and the 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU.- | Bussey Institution will be held on September 28, beginning at 9 A. M. 


TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof, The following documents may be obtained on application to F. W. HARRIS, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. University Catalogue for 1870-71, the List of Elective Studies for 1871-72 in Harvard College ; the Examination Papers 


used ın the year 1870-71; the Announcements for 1871-72 of the the University Lectures, the Law School, the Medical 


V.— SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES i= On School, the Dental School, the Lawrence Scientific School, the Mining School, and the Bussey Institution. 


the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Lnvestica- 
tion, 2. On Haze and Dust. 3. On the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination, Py Prof. John Tyndall, 
F. R. S. 12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents. 


VI.—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 12mo, 
54 pp. 25 cents. 

VIT.—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs. Roscoe, William Huggins, and 

Norman Lockyer. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


The aim of this series: has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 
age. 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
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SCHOOL OF MINES 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


FACULTY: 


CHARLES A, JOY, PH.D., General Chemistry; 
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l COLLEGE CATALOGUES. 


By prescription it has become a common law that any 
school that is dubbed a college, should publish once a 
a year a catalogue. The consequence is that our soil 
seems to be specially productive of colleges male and 
female, and they must all have their thousands of cat- 
alogues, so that there is no end of these sent out every 
summer. Iam not at all a prominent man in the liter- 
ary world, and yet I receive scores of these documents 
every season, of every conceivable size and character, 
from the plain business-like ones of Yale and Harvard 
to the dainty offering of the last “ Chartered College for 
Males and Females.” ' 

Now there would be nothing wrong in all this, if those 
who publish them stuck to the truth and did not practice 
a species of chicanery of which fifty-cent stores should 
be ashamed. It is not, perhaps, a cause for blame that 
so much paper is wasted in putting out these productions, 
as it is that we get up so many concerns called colleges 
and universities which, except the name have nota sin- 
gle element of such institutions. They are in fact but 
common schools, and some times very indifferent ones 
at that, to which we give these high-sounding names, in 
our eagerness to appear more than we really are. 

We are very sensitive as to what learned men visiting 
us from abroad may think and say of us and our institu- 
tions and often we show a greater lack of reason in not 
receiving their criticisms than they of candor in offering 
them. There‘is one thing however of which we Ameri- 
cans may we.! be proud in comparison with any people 
of the Old World, the Prussians not excepted ; it is our 
system of common schools. We venture to affirm that 


no one from Europe traveling through the United States. 


and visiting the public shools of Boston, New York, Cin- 
cinnatti, St. Louis, or San Francisco, would question the 
assertion that the common school system of our country 
is its glory as far as education is concerned ; that it is 
all it claims to be, and that while it may be made still 
more efficient in some respects, there is no humbug 
about it. We can easily fancy sucha one completing 
his survey, standing in the elegant halls of the Lincoln 
or’ Denman High Schools of San Francisco aad giving 
utterance to his admiration for what must ever be the 
boast of our land—our incomparable free schools. 

Let us, however, picture to ourselves this same 
European scholar making a similar examination of our 
institutions called colleges and universities. How 
changed the feelings of the man! He has, we may sup- 
pose, before he left home, read the catalogues of these 
institutions and formed such an opinion of their merits 
as these catalogues portray. But I ask any one at all 
cognizant of the facts in the case if the traveler’s ideas 


common affair have two or three teachers, alas “ Pro- 
fessors ” to be called a college; and when this has 
grown to have four or five of these with a hundred and 
fifty boys and girls, as students, to dub it a University. 
In some cases the teachers are hardly fit for a good 
common school, and the pupils ought to be mastering 
the prima elementa in the village school house. For 
these so-called colleges and universities, we must have 
proh pudor! chancelors, regents and presidents made 
out of men who cannot read correctly a single line of 
Hebrew, Greek or Latin ; or write a dozen in grammat- 
ical English. | 

If the evil consisted alone in giving the wrong names 
to things, though that were bad enough, it might not 
deserve severe animadversion. Sallust of old said the 
Romans had lost the true names of things, but we have 
changed the zature not the xames simply of our schools. 
It matters little that we call schools academics, acad 
emies, colleges, and colleges, universities ; but by emascu- 
lating our good old-fashioned schools of the healthful 
discipline they once had, suited to the boys and girls 
that attended them, and by introducing college customs 
adapted to neither teachers nor pupils we have ruined 
the schools and failed to make colleges. There is 
hardly a respectable town in the West that does not 
boast its college and university ; and thousands of dol- 
lars are annually squandered to keep up the pomp and 
circumstance of collegiate life. f 


That all this may not appear vox et preterea nihil 
let me mention a few out of many things which have 
come under my own observation. I was once stop 
ping at the capital of one of our Western States, that 
plumes itself not a little on account of its university 
and colleges, male and female. Entering the former 
what think you I saw? In one of the rooms of quite 
a stately building was a young lady with some forty or 
fifty little urchins learning to spell and read in McGuf 
fey’s 2d, and I was blandly told that by next session 
she would have them ready to begin arithmetic. Now it 
was all right for this young woman to be teaching these 
children to spell and read, and to push them forward to 
arithmetic in a year or so; but is it rjght to call the 
school in which this good work is being done a univer- 
sity? Is it right to spend hundreds, nay, thousands of 
dollars in erecting buildings and keeping up the appear- 
ance of a university with its chancelor, regent or presi- 
dent, as the case may be, to do’ a service, laudable in 
itself, but much better done in primary and common 
schools? Is it honest to publish a catalogue with these 
childrens names mixed up with others as “ members of 
the university ?” 

Another case is before me. A school that calls it- 
self a college has besides its president one male and one 


of us and our education will not be the very reverse of| female teacher, but then, the list of the “ Faculty ” must 


all he had previously formed? We ought not, then, to 
take it amiss if foreigners have a poor opinion of us in 
this respect, for I venture to say there is nothing among 
us in which there is more deception practiced than in 
getting up college catalogues. A cursory examination 
of a few of these will convince the most sceptical that 
this is not a rash declaration. 

The fault in this matter is twofold :—1. We call by the 
name of college or university what is not either, in any 
proper signification of the terms. 2. In the catalogues 
of these we practice a species of chicanery that is wholly 
unworthy of the cause of education and which in many 
cases amounts to positive falsehood. 

I am well aware, though a western man myself, and 
an educator in the West for a quarter of a century or 
more, that this evil is more prevalent here than in the 
East. It is however, too common East, West, North, 
and South. It seems with many to be enough that any 


be made up, and to help do that a “ Professor of Tele- 
graphy ” was recorded. That means, I suppose, that a 
voung man working the “ instrument ”down in the town, 
is professor of telegraphy, at a remuneration of a few 
dollars per month, and magnifies his office by exhibiting 
his instrument once a session and showing the children 
how it works under his magical manipulations. But 
then his name helps to swell the list of professors and 
that is enough. Truly Solomon was right when he said : 
The Lord made all things double and set one thing over 
against another. If there are people who like to be 
humbugged, there are never wanting charlatans ready to 
do it. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the the dodges 
used to conceal the poverty of many of these preten- 
tious institutions, in professors, students, and course of 
study. Let any sensible man at all familiar with what 
colleges and universities ought to be, read the cata- 


logues flooding the country every summer, and if it does 
not disgust, it will at least amuse him beyond measure. 
Examine the curriculum of study in Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, often copied from other colleges, and he 
will not unfrequently find that half the text-books have 
never been within these colleges, much less taught in 


them. . 
Then took at the way in which a list of names to 


form a faculty is made up, the same professor filling 
several chairs, and his name appearing in connection with 
every one of them. And again the well: known 
professor of chemistry, or metaphysics, or something 
else, with the foot note whose promise that “ this chair 
will be filled before the opening of the next session,” 
is hardly ever kept. We all know what the following 
means : “ Other professors will be appointed as the 
exigencies of the college may demand.” Alas! for 
the “exigencies ;” they never come, at least for the 
professors ; though not a few do for winding up the 
enterprise. 

Not the least shameful thing in these documents of 
which we speak are the plans resorted to for increasing 
the list of students’ names reported as in attendance. 
The thing is easily done. Inthe same town with the 
university is a business school, in which for thirty or 
forty dollars a scholarship may be had entitling a young 
man to attend as long as he pleases, which is seldom 
more than two or three months. ‘This with its. ever 
changing tide of pupils is made by some manipulation 
“one of the colleges of the university” and its one or two 
hundred pupils go to: make up the eight hundred stu- 
dents in the university. Take from these catalogues the 
names of those who ought to be in good primary or 
common schools, the preparatory students, the com- 
mercial college, and others that common sense and 
common honesty ought to deduct, and the list will de- 
crease till there will be found in reality three or four 
seniors, a few juniors, and the rest hardly prepared for 
the freshman class of a respectable college. 

I have seen a paragraph going the round of the 
papers of late that there are three hundred and eighteen 
collegiate institutions in the United States. Now of 
these three hundred and more colleges and universities, 
so called, I am persuaded that not more than a dozen 
deserve to be called by the latter name; perhaps fifty 
by the former ; the rest are academies, seminaries, high- 
schools, etc. 

The statements of this communication may appear 
rash to many of the readers of your excellent journal 
and I am not unaware that some of our western college 
men will regard this a rather slashing criticism upon 
our system of catalogue making. Some may feel dis- 
posed to deny the truth of what I have said, others to 
apologise for the things condemned, but I am greatly 
mistaken if a large majority do not deplore the evil and 
approve its exposure. For our credit I would that what 
I have said could be shown to be unjust, but let any 
one read the documents of which I speak, and then ex- 
amine the institutions they misrepresent, and I shall be 
content to abide the result. WESTERN. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


BY PROF. O. F. LUMRY, OF WHEATON COLLEGE. 
/ 


As the discussions of this subject have been mainly 
theoretical, and as my lot for the last seventeen years has 
been cast where I have had constant experience in the 
matter, I have supposed it proper to give some facts 
that have come under my observation. My experience 
and observation have been to me perfectly satisfactory 
on the following points : 

(1.) Boys and girls think of each other less, and seek 
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each others company less, in improper ways and at im- 
proper times and places, when brought into frequent 
contact in recitation rooms and college halls than when 
kept in separate institutions. 

(2.) Cases of scandal are much rarer in mixed 
schools than where the sexes are educated apart. 

(3.) Order in class is much easier secured where the 
sexes are together. 

(4.) Each sex is not a hindrance, but I think, in 
every way a help to the other. 

We have a Freshman class consisting of two young 
ladies and several young men who have had the same 
opportunities, and been held to the same requirements. 
I am sure that any impartial committee examining them 
would mark the girls first and second in Cicero de Officiis 
and Xenophon’s Memorabiia. I have had other classes 
in which the prepondcrancc of intellectual power was as 
clearly the other way. Judging from my experience, I 
can but feel that if it was entirely possible to afford the 
young ladies equal facilities for education in separate 
colleges and universities, it would be a misfortune to 
both sexes to make such an arrangement. Co-education 
does not necessarily mean that in every case, and to the 
same extent, they are to pursue the same studies ; but 
that, so far as they do pursue the same studies, their 
exercises should be together. As the aim of the college 
course is mainly to develop intellectual and moral 
power, I think that experience has shown and will con- 
tinue to show that, making due provision for elective 
studies in the third and fourth years, the ordinary col- 
lege curriculum is just as well adapted to the wants of 
one sex as the other. l 

After-life is the post-graduate course that must try all 
systems. The best education in every respect is that 
which, while providing for intellectual, moral and physi- 
cal culture first, best fits the pupil for all the relations he 
is to sustain in the great future. Now it so happens 
that the life work of men and women, in every depart- 
ment of society, has to be performed side by side, and 
an intimate knowledge of the mental idiosyncrasies of 
the other sex, and an easy bearing in their presence, are 
absolutely necessary to the happiness, and in many cases 
to the success of each. If they are separated before 
they are of an age to realize that they belong to differ- 
‘ent sexes, and educated apart until their characters are 
fixed and their mental and bodily habits have grown 
rigid and inflexible, and they suppose, often, their edu- 
cation is finished, and what they have not learned is not 
worth knowing ; how are they to get this peculiar men- 
tal and physical education so indispensable ? 

Many of the graduates of male colleges who have be- 
come very successful in their chosen callings, confess 
that in the beginning of their career they were exceed- 
ingly mortified when they had supposed their education 
finished, to find themselves entirely lacking in one of 
the indispensible qualifications for success. Others fail 
to accomplish much for themselves or others with their 
education, when the only assignable cause for such fail- 
ure is want of knowledge of human nature as it is de- 
veloped in the other half of the race. . 

The professional school where the graduates of both 
kinds of schools come together, is a very good place to 
observe the comparative merits and defects of the dif- 
ferent systems. The testimony, so faras I am informed, 
is that the graduates from the schools where co-educa- 
tion exists, appear far better than those of either the 
male or female schools, having learned how to conduct 
themselves in mixed society, an accomplishment the 
others often have yet, if ever, to acquire. Our teaching 
corps includes one lady who is principal of the female 
department and has charge,of the deportment of the 
young ladies. The position is one of especial difiiculty, 
and which from various causes has had quite a large 
number of occupants. There have been some times 
one or two assistant lady teachers. Some of these have 
succeeded well, and others, from one cause or another, 
have partially or totally failed. Some of them have been 


graduates of institutions where the sexes were educated | the anther, while in those which are upright, gravitation | 


together and others of ladies’ schools. Some of each 
class have succeeded. Of the failures growing out of 
want of ability to manage their own relations to the 
other sex or to manage the pupils under their care, 
so as not to injure their usefulness as teachers, 
every one has been of those who were graduates of 
ladies schools. Also among the gentlemen teachers, 
including graduates from colleges East and West, every 
failure from the above causes has been from among the 
graduates of male institutions. 

I think that the idea of separate schools for the train- 
ing of the sexes in the higher studies, did not grow out 
of any intelligent “consciousness of a native difference of 
mind suggesting and demanding diversity of intelectual 
discipline,2 but had a religious origin in the monasteries 
of thedark ages. Priests mainly constituted the educated 
classes. The Jewish system established by God himself 
was, probably, the source of the idea that men alone could 
be priests. The Monasteries where the priests were ed- 
ucated were all the higher schools there were. When the 
human mind burst its shackles in the times of the Refor- 
mation it was but natural that the same general system, 
modified in some particulars, should continue, and thus 
grew up the higher schools and universities for men. 
When the human mind once set free began to see that 
the other half the race needed to know something, very 
naturally the male schools were taken as models and 
separate high schools grew up for women. If the ex- 
periment of shutting men and women up in separate in- 
stitutions for the purpose of developing holiness in 
them was a failure, we ought not to be surprised if 
doing the same thing to make them wise, is not a per- 
fect success. 


—_ 


THE FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS BY 
INSECTS. 


The subject of the Fertilization of Flowers by Insects 
was most agreeably and clearly treated by professor Asa 
Gray of Harvard University in a lecture on that theme, 
delivered last week as one of the course of Scientific 
lectures with which New Haven is now being favored. 
In opening his lecture Professor Gray expressed the fear 
that his voice might give out before the patience of the 
audience, but fortunately for them it proved equal to the 
task he had assigned it, and gave one of the most interest- 
ing exposures of a most fascinating subject to which it has 
ever been our pleasure to listen. In the rear of the speak- 
er upon the stage some diagrams had been hung, upon 
which were fine representations of some of the more com- 
mon flowers, such as the Arethusa, the Fuchsia, the Iris, 
and an Orchis or two, with a few that were more rare. 

After pointing out ahd describing a few of these 
flowers, Professor Gray remarked that some of the facts 
which he was to relate were not altogether new but their 
meaning, that which transforms them into illustrations 
of the economy of nature, was a recent acquisition for 
science. It has been familiarly known to botanists that 
insects visiting plants for food were incidentally useful 
to them in reproduction. They were also aware that 
some plants depended upon these visits for their fertiliza- 
tion. But they took their ideas about this fertilization 
rather from these plants which seemed independent of 
such means than from those in which it was prevaient. 
A majority of plants are hermaphrodites ; the pistil or 
seed-bearing part is surrounded by stamens of such num- 
ber and the pollen in the anthers on these stamens is 
so abundant, that it would seem very natural for this to be 
detached and fall or the stigma, or receiving surface, 
and thus the plants be self-fertilized, or entirely able 
to take care of themselves. Severai considerations were 
mentioned as confirming this view. In most cases the 
stamens and the pistils are contained in the same flower ; 
the stamens are more numerous than the pistils; the 
pollen is furnished in great super-abundance ; the posi- 
tion of stamens and pistils favors such a conclusion, for 
in many pendant flowers the stigmas project, below 


would carry the pollen to its proper plaC© ; and some- 
times the stamens are shut up together with the pistils. 
In the Iris each stigma has a stamen almost in contact 
with it, and in the Arthusa one seems to lie upon the 
other. . 

But, said the lecturer, let us look at some of these 
cases a little more critically. He then proceeded to 
explain that in the case of the Arethusa, where the pol- 
len seems to lie upon the stigma as upon a shelf, only 
the under side of this shelf is stigma and fitted with the 
sticky surface to which the pollen can adhere, while the 
pollen itself is covered over by the anther in the form 
of a helmet shaped lid. To make this clear, the lec- 
turer, likened a table, which stood near, to the shelf, 
and his hat which lay upon it to the lid under which 
lay the pollen, in its sacs, and the under side of the 
table to the stigma upon which the pollen must act in 
order that the plant may be fertilized. He then re- 
marked that if we had had the arrangement of it we 
would probably have turned the shelf the other side up. 
The same incompatibility was shown in the construction 
of several other flowers. In some the anthers and stig- 
ma’s face in opposite directions, while in others the 
anthers are carried away, in the expanding of the flower, 
as far as possible from the surface which they seem- 
ingly ought to fertilize. In reality, said the lecturer, 
these arrangements seem to be elaborate contrivances 
of “how not to do it.” 

But he continued, you all are ready with an explana- 
tion of the riddle. You say rightly, “ these plants are 
visited by insects who help the flower out of its little 
difficulty. And now we think of it,” you may go on to 
say, “the very reason why so many flowers produce 
honey or something insects like, is to tempt insects to 
visit them, that while feeding they may carry pollen 
from anther to stigma.” This view is strengthened by 
the knowledge that so many flowers produce honey, which 
is of no use to them ; for in nature the reciprocity is not 
all on one side. The fragrance of flowers and their 
bright colors as well, subserve this use, and still further 
those plants which are fertilized only by the wind pro- 
duce neither bright colored corollas, nor fragrance, nor 
honey. The lecturer then proceeded to show how 
flowers were constructed as if on purpose to receive 
help from insects. As, for instance, in the case of the 
Arethusa it is so arranged that when a bee goes into it 
for honey he must go down past the lid which covers the 
pollen, and when he comes back, or raises his head he 
raises at the same time the lid and receives some of the 
pollen. If now he goes down again he can scarcely 
miss, when he finally withdraws, leaving some of the 
pollen on the under side of the shelf which is the stigma. 
The same explanation was clearly given in the case of 
several other flowers, especially the Orchis where the 
arrangement is such that the insect can scarcely fail 
in getting some of the pollen upon himself. 

But why are the plants made thus? Why are they 
made to depend upon insects for fertilization when a 
seemingly more simple construction would render them 
self-fertilizing ? Nature seems to put obstacles in the 
way for the purpose of getting over them. She places 
the pollen very near the stigma, but takes good care 
that it should not reach it, and then calls in the insects 
to help her out of the difficulty. This is surely cross 
purposes and in trying to account for it, we are landed 
in sheer bewilderment. 

But the solution is easy enough, like all others. when 
once understood. It was guessed eighty years ago by 
Christian Conrad Sprengel, and he wrote a book ex- 
plaining it. He, however, was ridiculed and his work 
forgot. But lately the same riddle has been divined 
anew by Mr. Charles Darwin, and if not one of his most 
important contributions to science is one of his happiest 
hits. 

The simple explanation of the whole matter is that 
the pollen of a flower was not intended to reach its own 
stigma at all ; but rather to fertilize the stigma of some 
other flower of the same species. The design is to 
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secure cross-breeding, and for the reason that close-|ter. As a result three public schools were organized|/THE MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 


breeding is injurious. A principle, which has long been 
known true in reference to animals, is now applied to 
plants. Nature abhors close-breeding. In some plants 


by the city whose aim was similar to that of the Fisk 
school. This led the latter to take a step forward, and 
in August, 1867, a charter was secured, and the institu- 


wide-breeding is secured, as in animals, by differences of| tion changed its name to Fisk University. The aim 


sex, but in the hermaphrodite plants other contrivances 
are necessary. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show how the insects 
visiting different flowers received the pollen upon their 
bodies in such places that it would be left in its proper 
place, when they went to another flower. Insome cases 
the pollen is received upon the head, and in others upon 
different parts of the body, but always where it will be 
rightly deposited, if another flower of the same kind is 
next visited. And this insect aid seems to be general. 
If a plant is covered with gause to prevent theis access 
the stigmas perish and the pollen is wasted. And al- 
though in certain cases, as the pea blossom, or bean 
blossom, self-fertilization seems to be aimed at, yet we 
find different kinds of beans frequently mixed in our 
gardens, and it is well known that in some plants as the 
passion flower, the pollen is powerless to fructify its own 
stigma. The manner in which the insects aid plants in 
fertilization was dwelt upon at some length, the pecu- 
liar and exceeding interesting arrangement by which a 
kind of Loose Strife, noticed by Mr. Darwin, secures 
crossbreeding being fully and clearly shown. The 
ratio of the pollen to the chances of its reaching its des- 
tination was also stated. Thus in the case of pine and 
spruce, where the stamens and pistils are in separate 
flowers, an immense amount of pollen is provided, while 
in other flowers, frequented by insects where the chances 
of fructification are more numerous a proportionately 
less quantity of pollen is yielded. 

The lecturer concluded by drawing from the facts and 
illustrations used a forcible argument for design in na- 
ture, and deducing from the design the existence and 
providence of an “ Ordainer,” without whom, in his 
own words, “ we may well believe that not a sparrow 
only, but not even a grain-of pollen may fall to the 
ground unheeded.” 


FISK UNIVERSITY AND THE JUBILEE 
SINGERS. 


The institution which the band of singers known as 
the Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, are now bring- 
ing before the public had its origin in a desire and 
attempt to educate the colored people of the South, 
set free by the last war. Its history is brief but interest- 
ing. In October, 1865, the American Missionary As- 


which was in view by this enlargement was to offer as 
fast and as far as practicable, the same advantages to 
the colored people for obtaining a thorough education 
and generous culture as are now furnished by the best 
educational institutions of the country. In accordance 
with this end an Academic, Normal and Collegiate Pre- 
paratory Departments were at once established. The 
title to the hospital buildings was also secured and a 
chapel and dormitory for girls erected. These depart- 
ments have been in full operation since their establish- 
ment and with an average attendance of over four hun- 
dred, about one hundred of whom are from abroad 
and board in the institution. 

Last fall, or at the beginning of the present collegiate 
year a College Department was established and a fresh- 
man class of four was regularly entered. This class 
is composed of two ladies and two gentlemen from 16 
to 22 years of age. They were fitted in the institution, 
the ladies having been connected with it since its foun 
dation and the gentlemen coming in a year later. The 
University is now governed by a Board of Trustees 
who act in conjunction with officers of the American 
Missionary Association. The present faculty consists 
of three professors and ten under teachers. It is de- 
signed as soon as practicable to enlarge the faculty, 
elect a president, and become self-sustaining. From 
the material now under instruction it is expected that 
larger and better fitted classes will follow the present 
freshman class. 

But in order that these advances may be made and 
the institution become established upon a firm founda- 
tion a new building is imperatively needed. The old 
hospital building is fast approaching decay and will soon 
become entirely unfit for use. This need has been felt 
for some time but how to obtain the necessary funds was 
not clear. The American Missionary Association were 
unable to appropriate the amount required and conse- 
quently some other means must be devised. In this 
emergency the treasurer of the university, Mr. G. L. 
White, in connection with the Jubilee singers undertook, 
to raise the needed funds. It may be said here that the 
Jubilee Singers consist of nine persons, five women and 
four men, most of them formerly slaves, and of various 
shades of color. Their names are as follows; Miss 
Ella Sheppard, Pianist and Soprano; Misses Jennie 
Jackson and Maggie Porter, Sopranos ; Misses Minnie 


sociation of New York city, purchased half a block of| Tate and Eliza Walker, contraltos, Messrs. Thomas Rut- 


land in Nashville, upon which was situated a large 
_ building which had been used as a government hospital 
during the war. In the following January a school was 
opened in this building for the education of the colored 
people, both young and old. At this time but little 
effort had been made anywhere in the country to secure 
this end, and in Nashville nothing had been done. The 
new school was called the Fisk School, and continued 
with twenty teachers and an average attendance of 
about 1,200 pupils until June, 1867. During this 
period the studies taught were mostly of a rudimentary 
nature, and the students drawn from all ages. It was 
no uncommon sight to see young children and old gray 
headed men and women, all learning from the same 
teacher. There was an intense desire to learn, and 
among those who were older the aim seemed to be 
summed up in a wish to be able to read the Bible. 
During these two years the regularity of study on the 
part of the students was much broken into by the demand 
for teachers. As soon as any one became competent 
to teach the merest rudiments, he or she was sought to 
go out and instruct those who had been less favored. 
However, the success of the school and the progress 
of ideas began to bring the subject of the education of 
the freedmen into more general notice in Nashville, and 
accordingly the local papers began to agitate the mat- 


ling and Benjamin Holmes, Tenors ; and Messrs. I. P. 
Dickinson and Greene Evans, Bassos. Some of these 
have had a somewhat checkered career. At one time 
$350 was offered for one of the female singers, and $r,- 
200 for one of the malesingers. Since they have begun to 
get an education, one has been shot at in his school 
house, another has had to hide beneath his school house 
to escape the ku klux, and a third has had her 
school house burned. The songs which they sing are 
old slave songs, and as rendered by’these Jubilee Sing- 
ers are thrilling in the extreme. Almost entirely with 
our culture their voices blend with wonderful harmony 
and the wild songs of their period of bondage are ren- 
dered with marvelous power. 

This band of singers started out last October, just in 
time to be almost overwhelmed and destroyed in the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


In the good old times in which the University of Ed- 
inburgh was founded, the study of medicine was confined 
to men—women had not begun to clamor, as they have 
in our time, for their so-called rights. Male physicians 
were deemed sufficient for all ordinary purposes and, 
therefore, in the regulations of the medica! school which 
was then established no provision was made for women, 
while none was made which would absolutely exclude 
them. Tempora mutantur, however, and nos mutamur 
with them. Women have discovered that they are as 
capable of wielding the lance as the needle, and that 
they can administer Calomel and Jalap as well Soothing 
Syrup. Hence the great assault which they have lately 
made against the Edinburgh University. 

The assault has been headed by a women of whom 
your readers have all heard, the authoress of a work 
on “American Schools and Colleges”—Miss Sophia 
Jex-Blake. On the 2oth of March, 1869, she petitioned 
the Medical Society for permission to attend lectures in 
the Medical School during the session of 1869-70, stat- 
ing that the services of lady doctors were in great de- 
mand among their own sex, and that it was advisable for 
Edinburgh to follow the example of Paris and Zurich in 
throwing open the doors of their universities to persons 
of both sexes. Her petition was brought before the fac- 
ulty, and by a vote of five to one, it was resolved that 
she “should be allowed to attend the summer classes of 
Botany and Natural History as a student of medicine by 
way of experiment ; that, in the event of her attendance 
interfering in any way with the discipline of the classes, 
the privilege should be withdrawn ; and that the consid- 
eration of her request to attend other medical classes 
should be postponed until the faculty have seen the re- 
sult of the experiment.” Thus encouraged, on the 21st 
of June, she again addressed a letter to the faculty, stat- 
ing that not only herself but other ladies desired to enter 
upon medical studies in the university, and requesting 
that they should recommend the University Court to 
sanction the matriculation of women as medical students 
and their admission to the usual examination, on the un- 
derstanding that separate classes should be formed for 
their instruction. By a vote of four to two, resolutions 
favorable to the granting of her request were passed 
and sent up for approval to the higher Courts. On the 
2nd of July, the Senatus Academicus resolved that women 
should be admitted to the study of medicine, in separate 
classes and on certain conditions. On this the Univer- 
sity Court founded a set of resolutions, which being ap- 
proved by the General Council, became law. They en- 
acted, that women should be admitted to the study of 
medicine in the university, that their instruction should 
be conducted in separate classes confined entirely to 
women, that professors of the faculty of medicine should 
be: permitted to have separate classes for them, that 
women not intending to study professionally might be 
admitted to such of these classes as the court might from 
time to time see fit, that the fee for each class should not 
be less than four guineas ; that all who attended these 
classes should be subject to the existing rules as to ma- 
triculation, attendance, &c. ; and that these regulations 
should take effect as law from beginning of session 1869- 
70. Two points in these enactments must be noted. 
The third clause is merely permissive, and therefore a. 
professor lecturing to a separate class of female students, 
was to depend altogether upon his own inclination. 


wave of sympathy which sprung up in consequence of| Nor is there made any provision for the appointment of. 


the Chicago Fire. They accordingly met with poor suc- 
cess until recently they came to Brooklyn and New York. 


Here the tide turned and they have since been meeting 
with receptions which may almost be called a continual 
ovation. There is a good prospect that the end for 
which they started will be more than realized. A con- 
cert was given by the Jubilee singers in New Haven last 
Thursday night. The house was filled to overflowing, 
every seat in the house was reserved and nearly every 
one taken. 


extra lecturers, if a professor should be unwilling to con- 
duct such a class. Again, no mention is made of grad- 
uation. It seems indeed to be implied in the fourth 
clause, but nothing definite is asserted. Indeed at the 
meeting of the cout, although the supporters of the 
ladies were called upon by their opponents to frame 
some resolution with regard to their graduation, they 
were unprepared or unwilling to do so, and it was left an 
open question. oe 
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Immediately after passing the above resolutions, Miss 
Jex-Blake and the other ladies went successfully through 
the preliminary Examination in Arts, and matriculated 
as medical students. During their first session nothing 
worthy of notice occured. Special and separate classes 
were held for them, and they were taught in the same 
manner and by the same men as the male students. 

So far then the movement was regarded with general 
favor. Alarge majority of the professors in Arts, Theo- 
logy and Law were its supporters ; and at least four of 
those in Medicine had voted favorably on the new res- 
olutions. Majorities also in the University Court and 
General Council had given their approbation. The 
hopes of the ladies’ friends were high, and they had 
great anticipations of success. Nevertheless they knew 
their opponents commanded a majority in the faculty of 
medicine and, that the opposing professors cold refuse 
at any time to give lectures. In anticipation of future 
difficulties, therefore, a society was formed, whose object 
was the promotion of the medical education of women, 
and its members resolved that their object should be 
gained if their influence and money could gain it. 

Medical students of the University of Edinburgh may 
take four courses of lectures on certain subjects from re- 
cognized extramural lecturers, instead of attending the col- 
lege classes. In the session of 1870-71, Miss Jex Blake 
and her allies availed themseves of this provision, and 
among others they joined, in the Royal College of phys- 
sicians and surgeons, a recognized class of Practical 
Anatomy. This was a mixed class. Male and female 


feated in this way. They, forgetting their former con- 
cession, that the question of graduation had not been 
settled, argued that it was implied in the regulations 
and that, if the professors would not teach the ladies, 
substitutes ought to be appointed. They moreover 
offered to pay extra lecturers, to provide class rooms, 
and funds sufficient for all expenses. 


5. That it was a conjunction of the planets. 6. That 
it was a comet. 7. That it was a meteor. 8. That it 
was atmospheric luminosity. 9. That it was an angel. 
10. That it was a celestial manifestation. 

Ancient legends favor the last two, but modern sci- 
ence prefers to deal with the astronomical aspects of the 


At a meeting of|question, and some of these are interesting enough. 


the General Council held on the 27th of October, one of| The idea of an actual star being employed in the mani- 


them introduced a resolution, which said that the Uni- 
versity Court was bound in honor to provide means by 
which those ladies who had already matriculated might 
complete their course. This motion, though supported 
by influental members of the council, was lost, and an 
amendment carried which left the decision of the mat- 
ter to the lower courts. It now remained with the Sen- 
atus to express their opinion, and having at their last 
meeting, by a vote of fourteen to thirteen, resolved that 
“The Senate represent to the University Court the pro- 
priety of rescinding their resolution and regulation in 
reference to the admission of women to medical educa- 
tion in the university, without reference however to the 
rights of those ladies who have already entered upon a 
course of study in pursuance thereof,” this resolution 
was sent up to the court. I hoped to be able to tell 
your readers in this letter the final decision of the Uni- 
versity Court, and the fate of the lady students. It 
seems difficult however for the court to decide. They 
have already held two meetings, and have as yet come 
to no determination. The friends and enemies of the 
cause are waiting in anxious suspense. The latter have 


students dissected in the same roam. Such a state of|great fears, the former great hopes of the result. 


matters was not satisfactory, and last winter’s riot was 
the consequence. The male students seized the gates of 
the college, refused entrance for some time to their fe- 
male fellow students, even assailed them with broadsides 
of snowballs, and in other ways, by deed as well as by 
word, testified their displeasure at their presence. Miss 
Jex-Blake exasperated at this treatment, sought to take 
revenge by publicly accusing Prof. Christison’s assistant 
of being drunk onthe morning of the riot. The libel suit 
of Craig vs. Jex-Blake was caused by this charge, and a 
verdict of 14 d. damages and costs was given against the 
defendant. ‘The costs amounted to about £900. Dur- 
ing this session, the feeling of hostility against the meas- 
ure was deepened among its opponents. Its supporters, 
however, drew together also, and both claimed that their 
Opinions were gaining ground among those who had 
hitherto been undecided. 

A medical sutdent in Edinburgh must, after matricu- 
lation, pass three examinations :—one between his. sec- 
ond and third years, another between his third and fourth 
years, and the last at the end of his fourth year. The 
ladies, having already studied during two sessions, must 
therefore pass an examination before entering on the 
third, thus it was necessary that it should now be de- 
cided, whether or not, they should be allowed to be ex- 
amined for degrees. The Senatus Academicus sought 
legal advice ; and the opinion of eminent counsel was, 
that under existing regulations it was not lawful for such 
permission to be given them. The Dean of the Medical 
Faculty, therefore, notified the ladies that they could not 
be examined, and that the decision of the question had 
been reserved. The ladies now took legal advice, and 
the opinion of eminent counsel which they obtained was, 
that if not permitted to be examined they had good 
- ground for action against the Dean. He, finding him- 
self in a dilemma, wisely took that course which was 
safest for himself, and permitted the lady students to be 
examined. I need not say that they were not “ plucked.” 

The old proverb says: “Out of the frying-pan into 
the fire,” and it seemed to be true in this case. No 
sooner were the ladies safely through their first examin- 
ation, than further progress was stopped, by the refusal 
of ten out of twelve professors to lecture to them. They 
had already taken four extramural classes and therefore, 
unless some special arrangements were made, they could 
not become Medicine Doctores of the University of Ed- 
inburgh. Their supporters, however, were not to be de- 


Edinburgh, Fanuary 2, 1872. Mac. 

P. S.—I may mention that the ladies yesterday 
gained admission to the Royal Infirmary or Edinburgh 
Hospital, a favorable resolution having been passéd at 
a meeting of contributors. The resolution however is 
under protest. 


[The foregoing interesting narrative is reprinted from 
the Dalhousie Gazette, of January 17th. We learn from 
Nature of January 11th, that the University Court has 
declined to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Senatus referred to above ; but were careful not to indi- 
cate any opinion as to the claim of women to proceed to 
graduation, or as to the power of the university to con- 
fer medical degrees on women.— Eps. | 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


A curious discussion has been going on in the London 
papers respecting the nature of the light, or rather the 
luminous appearance called “a star,” which guided the 
wise men to Bethlehem, as narrated in the second chap- 
ter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. The controversy is by 
no means a new one ; indeed it has furnished a subject 
for speculation and philosophical investigation for 
eighteen hundred years ; but it seems to have sprung 
up into vitality again just now, for some reason or other. 
To those who accept the Scriptural “narrative literally, 
and believe in its plenary inspiration, such a discussion 
may seem irreverent, if not profane; yet it has been 
entered upon in all seriousness, and with the conviction 
that whatever throws light upon the true meaning of 
the phenomena recorded in the Bible, promotes rever- 
ence of that volume. In this, all peoples who accept 
the Holy Scriptures are interested ; so are all Chris- 
tians in ascertaining the exact date of the birth of the 
Saviour—and one ot the objects of this controversy is 
to decide that. Those who are unfamiliar with such 
topics will perhaps be surprised at the number of ex- 
planations given respecting “The Star of Bethlehem.” 
There are no fewer than ten hypotheses (there may be 
more, however,) and these are: 1. That it was literally 
a star out of the heavenly bodies, and selected for the 
purpose of guiding the wise men. 2. That it was a 
new star, created expressly. 3. That it was an old star, 
blazing forth into sudden brilliancy, as has happened 
more than once. 4. That it was one of the planets. 


festation is by it at once discarded. A star is an im- 
mense sun or centre of a planetary system, placed at an 
inconceivable distance from this globe, and to move it 
out of its orbit would produce changes of such magni- 
tude in the system of the universe as to require a series 
of miracles, greater far than the star of Bethlehem. For 
this reason science rejects the literal interpretation. 
Was it then a sudden stelar eruption? similar to that 
witnessed by Tycho Brahe, in 1572, when a star ap- 
peared suddenly and swelled out to such extraordin- 
ary magnitude and brilliancy that it was visible at noon ; 
this body maintained its splendor for seventeen months, 
then died out, and has never shown forth since? An- 
other instance occured in 1604, a third in 1670, when 
the star faded out and revived several times during two 
years and then vanished ; a fourth occured in 1866, when 
a star of the ninth magnitude rose within a few hours to 
the second magnitude, or about one hundred times its 
original brightness, and remained visible, though grad- 
ually diminishing, about four months. Some such phe- 
nomenon may have been witnessed by the wise men. It 
could not have been one of the planets, although the nar- 
rative says “the star went before them,” which means 
only that it apparently did so, just as the sun is said to 
move, when, in reality, it remains still, and it is the 
earth which moves. 

Was it a conjunction of planets? This was Kepler’s 
theory, adopted by the learned chronologist, Dr. Idler, 
of Berlin, who calculated the places of the larger pla- 
nets back to the time of the Nativity, to determine 
whether there was a conjunction at that time ; he found 
ihat in the year 7 B. c. there was one between Jupiter 
and Saturn ; but his calculations were subsequently re- 
vised by Professors Pritchard and Maskelyne, and found 
to be faulty, the two planets not having approached each 
other nearer than two lunar diameters. They must there- 
fore have appeared as two stars, and this disposes of the 
conjunction theory. Was it,then,acomet? Many have 
supposed that it was. The Chinese astronomers, whose 
observations are noted for their accuracy, and extend 
back thousands of years, record that a bright comet did 
appear in the year 4 B. C., and remain visible seventy 
days during the vernal equinox. This is a curious fact 
and it corroborates the assertion made by most chronol- 
ogers, that the Nativity occurred four years before the 
time usually assigned to it, so that we should now be in 
A. D. 1876 instead of 1872. 

The comet theory is the most feasible of all. One 
authority asserts that “ the star was a meteoric phenom- 
enon, at a sufficient elevation in the atmosphere to be 
taken by the uneducated eye for astar, and not too high 
to serve as a guide ; that its motion was slow enough to 
suit the rate of travelling common at that day ; and that 
its appearance was not sufficiently conspicuous to attract 
the attention of any but those who were specially in- 
formed as to its object.” Why not accept it as a simple 
miracle then? Surely such a would-be scientific ex- 
planation as this is ridiculous. No luminous meteor 
has ever yet been known to last for so long a time, and 
these bodies move with great velocity ; the ascertained 
laws which govern their movements would have to be 
utterly perverted to make this theory fit, and an atmos- 
pheric Will-o’-the-Wisp would not answer the purpose 
any better.. Of the ten theories alluded to, those num- 
bered three and six have the best claims to a scientific 
basis, assuming that science has anything to do with the 
question. —Piiladelphia Ledger. 


— Troy proposes to institute a college for women at 
a cost of $500,000, 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Occlusion of Hydrogen by Nickel.—™. Raoult 
finds the small cubes of nickel, such as we find in com- 


merce, to be in an eminent degree porous, and to have, 
like palladium, the power of absorbing hydrogen. One 
cube of metal will occlude 165 times its volume of gas. 


It appears that once hammered, the metal loses its por- 
osity and powers of absorption. 


Solvent for Silk.—Mr. John Spiller has found 
that hydrochloric acid is an energetic solvent of silk, 
although it has little or no effect on wool or cotton. 
Adulreration of silk fabrics can, therefore, be readily 
detected by dropping a little of the acid on a scrap of 
the fabric. If it be pure silk a hole will be made ; if 


impure, the threads which are left indicate the nature 
and the extent of the adulteration. 


Hygienic Application of the Spectroscope.— 
The water used by the people of a crowded court, 


amongst whom several cases of typhoid fever had ap- 
peared, was drawn froma rather shallow well, and was 
highly charged with various unoxidized compounds of 
nitrogen. It was suspected that, from some defect, the 
contents of a public urinal obtained entrance to the well. 
The fact that the well-water contained seven times as 
much common salt as the normal water of the vicinity 
was some confirmation of the suspicion. Prof. Church 
obtained absolute proof by the followingm ethod: He 
introduced two grams of a lithium salt into the urinal, 
and, two hours later, was enabled readily to detect with 
the spectroscope the presence of lithium ina liter of the 


well water, which by previous examination had shown no 
trace of this substance.— Quarterly Fournal of Science. 


Pyro-Electricity of Crystals, —Hankel has ex. 
amined over sixty varieties of topaz, particularly in re- 
ference to their pyro-electric properties, and bas been led 
to the conclusion that pyro-electricity is unnecessarily 
correlated with hemimorphism, but is a general property 
of all crystals. In hemimorphic crystals the opposite 
extremities of the principal axis, being dissimilar, as- 
sume opposite polar conditions ; while in crystals having 
the two ends physically similar, the same polar condi- 
tion is found at each extremity. In hemimorphic crys- 
tals the distribution of electricity seems to depend on 
the asymmetry of the molecules, and is therefore not 
altered by an external change of form; while in those 
crystals which are not hemimorphic the distribution of 


electricity depends in a great degree on external form 
and arrangement, and may, therefore, be modified by a 
change of shape. | 


a 


Heat Developed by Sound.—Dr. Warburg gives 
some notes upon this subject in the Philosophical Maga- 


zine. Weber had pointed out that the resistance of the 
air would not account for the loss of motion in vibrat- 
ing bodies, and that some specific difference in their 
structure independent of their density must be the cause 
of the great diversity in this respect exhibited by various 
substances. The author then proceeds to remark that 
some of the vis-viva being therefore consumed in in- 
terior work it is natural to suppose that it is there con- 
verted into heat. The amount of motion so converted 
into heat will be greatest in those bodies which like lead, 
soonest cause the sound to fade away. The pheno. 
menon of deadening produced when certain bodies are 
attached to sonorous ones, leads to a like conclusion. 
Thus a tube of lead attached to one of glass soon des- 
troys the sound of the former, while a tube of steel or 
brass has very little effect. Hence it might be expected 
that more heat was produced in the lead than in the 
other material. Repeated experiments proved the truth 
of this conclusion with a variety of substances. * * 


The amount of heat in different bodies seemed to be in 
an inverse proportion to their rates of transmitting 
sonorous vibrations. —Scenisfie Press. 


Red Blood-Corpuscles.—We find in the Ameri- 
an WVatesratist for February an abstract of an interest- 


ing paper on the physical structure of the red: blood- 
corpuscle, by E. R. Lankester, published in the “ Quar- 
terly Journal of Microscopical Science.” He says that 
this corpuscle has no outer coat distinct from the con- 
tents ; at least, none visible under the highest powers 
of the microscope. No escape of viscid material fol- 
lows the tearing or cutting of the corpuscle. As how- 
ever, the portions thus detached assume a rounded 
form, there must be a pellicle or film on their exterior, 
similar to that which forms on a cooling mass of jelly. 
When pressed obliquely, they wrinkle, becoming smooth 
again when the pressure is removed. In the mammalia, 
the material composing the viscid mass is apparently 
homogeneous, but in the other vertebrata it contains a 
nucleus. This nucleus exists in perfectly fresh corpus- 
cles and may be seen in the corpuscles of the frog even 
while circulating in the vessels. The forms of the cor- 
puscle vary widely ; that of the frog being different at 
different seasons of the year, and the ordinary bicon- 
cave disks of human-blood being more or less replaced, 
even in perfectly normal bload, by the “thorn-apple” 
and the “single” and “ double watch-glass forms.” The 
author confirms Roberts’ discovery that vertebrate 
blood-corpuscles contain macula or spots, formed by a 
segregation of the matter composing the corpuscle, 
usually one in man, but often three or four in the frog. 
These are ordinarily imperceptible, but when treated 
with rosaniline nitrate they become deeply stained, and 
form sharp little pullations under the influence of tan- 
nin. Possibly they are due to a post-mortem change. 


That the corpuscles are not in the condition simply | 


of a moistened membrane is shown by the very curious 
observation that they will readily float out of the plasma 
into a drop of oil. In this liquid they tend to cohere 
in hexagonal forms. The action of external agents on 
the corpuscle was also studied. Stricker’s statement 
that the granulation of the nucleus appears and disap- 
pears when the blood is exposed alternately to carbonic 
acid and to the air, the author finds to be due solely to 
the presence or absence of carbonic acid. The action 
of chloroform and other agents upon the corpuscles is 
not sufficiently marked to throw any light upon their 
physiological effects. l 

. For the study of the structure of the blood-corpuscle 
it must be preserved unchanged. To do this, the au- 
thor recommends osmic acid, as originally proposed by 
Max Schultze. A film of blood on a glass cover is 
exposed for three minutes to the vapor arising from a 
bottle of two per cent. solution of osmic acid ; after 
which it may be immediately mounted in a nearly satu- 
rated solution of potassium acetate. “ Every corpuscle 
thus becomes ‘set’ as it were, in its living form.” 


On the Phenomena of Comets.—The re-appear- 
ance of Encke’s comet has awakened much speculation 


upon, and has led to much investigation into, cometary 
phenomena. We gave last week a notice of the re- 
searches of Young and Huggins upon Encke’s comet ; 
we now notice some of the speculations which have 
been advanced to account for some of the phenomena 
observed in it. Prof. Osborne Reynolds in a communi- 
cation to the London Chemical News, suggests that the 
peculiar action observed through powerful telescopes, 
the action by which jets of vapor appear to issue from 
the cometary nucleus on the side towards the sun, is 
due to evaporation. Assuming that a limit exists to the 
pressure of a vaporous atmosphere of unlimited extent, 
the limit of temperature of a body is that which will eva- 
porate the material of the body under this pressure. 
Moreover, since such a limit must increase very rapidly 
with the mass of the solid body, it must be much higher 
in the case of a planet than a comet, and hence a given 
material, such as water, for example, would evaporate at 
a much lower temperature on a comet than on a planet. 
This limit of temperature of any body, may be called 
the temperature of evaporation of that body. 

Our earth must be well out of reach of this tempera- 
ture of evaporation ; since its equatorial temperature is 


less than the boiling point of its most volatile sub- 
stance, water. Moreover, were the éarth’s atmosphere 
removed, evaporation would furnish another atmos- 
phere of equal pressure ; and were the earth’s attraction 
for vapor but very slight, evaporation would continue 
till all the water was ice, and then all the heat it re- 
ceived from the sun would be expended in vapor. This 
condition of things, though purely imaginary as regards 
the earth, must exist in the case of a small body like a 
comet. There evaporation goes on without the pres- 
ence of a liquid, until, as it approaches the sun, per- 
manent evaporation takes place, ceasing only when the 
volatile matter is exhausted or when the comet moves 
away again from the sun. This exhaustion must in 
some cases take place ; the comet of 1843, when nearest 
the sun received the heat of 47,000 suns, according to 
Sir J: Herschel. When without the range of perma- 
nent evaporation, this matter will be again, either wholly 
or partially, condensed. (This view explains the fact 
that a periodic comet makes less and less display each 
revolution). ‘Thus a skin of the less volatile substances 
would form a crust over those more volatile, and the 
escaping vapor would issue in jets, which, like the jets 
of steam in Armstrong’s hydro-electric machine, would 
be charged with electricity, either positive or negative ; 
the comet itself being charged with electricity of the 
opposite kind. The discharges between this vapor and 
the nucleus would cause this vapor to become luminous, 
those portions being brightest which were nearest this 
nucleus. Again, as the atmosphere moved outward 
from the nucleus, there would be expansion and conse- 
quent condensation, and the outside of the coma would 
become sufficiently dense to reflect the direct solar rays ; 
indeed, several such bands or envelopes, might thus 
be formed. A third source of light may be an electric 
action between the matter of the comet and that of 
space. -Finally, the period of greatest display is not | 
reached until the comet has passed its perihelion, its 
tail being visible much longer after this than before it. 
This the author accounts for by supposing the comet to 
be made up of hard and volatile substances, which, ab- 
sorbing a large amount of heat, delay the maximum of ` 
vaporization until after the perihelion is passed. This 
evaporation would cause a corresponding electrical dis- 
play, and increase the comet’s brightness. l 

In relation to the tail, the author assumes Professor 
Norton’s data—that the primary tail of Donati’s comet 
might have been formed by matter emitted from the 
comet and repelled by the sun with a force equal to ` 
from 0°75 to 0°55 the attraction of the sun for ordinary 
matter, suggesting that this force is either electrical or 
magnetic—and says: “if, for some cause or other, the 
sun repelled negative electricity, and there were two 
streams of electrified matter leaving the comet, charged 
in the ratio of 0°75 to 0°55, these would be repelled in 
the ratio he wants.” Since Professor Norton does not 
suggests any explanation of the straight tails seen with 
most comets as primary or secondary tails, the author 
maintains that the comet causes the gaseous matter of 
space to be electrically illuminated in the form of a 
brush. 

In the same number of the Chemical News, Prof. W. 
Stanley Jevons offers an explanation of the retardation 
which Encke’s comet is now known to suffer. He views 
the hypothesis of a resisting medium as purely imagin- 
ary, and supposes, as is maintained by several authori- 
ties, that a comet must experience considerable electri- 
cal disturbance on approaching the sun. This electricity 
is produced at the expense of the comet’s motion, and 
if converted into heat and radiation, is so much motive 
power lost. As the light of the aurora represents an 
almost infinitesimal fraction of the earth’s energy, so 
may not the light of Encke’s comet represent a far 
larger fraction of its energy? ‘“Encke’s comet,” he 
says, “ought not to be quoted as evidence of the exist- 
ence of such a [retarding] medium, until electrical dis- 
turbance is shown by calculation to be insufficient to 
account for the observed diminution of period.” 
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THE committee of twenty-five appointed by the meet 
ing held some time since at Cooper Institute, New 
York, in the interest of the Chinese Indemnity Fund, 
have prepared a memorial and it was presented to Con- 
gress last, week. The memorial rehearses the facts in 
reference to the fund, and asks that the necessary ac- 
tion may be taken, to secure the object desired, viz., to 
found a college in China. It was ordered to be printed 
but we fear that unless those who have the matter in 
charge follow it up vigorously, it will not receive the 
attention which the subject deserves. 


THE Board of Trust of the Central University, that 
is to be somewhere in the South West, to which we re- 
ferred last week, has met and organized, by electing 
Hon. E. H. East, as president ; D.C. Kelley, Secretary ; 
and Rev. A. S. P. Green, D. D., Treasurer. Jordon 
Stokes, R. J. Morgan, R. A. Young, and D. T. Rey- 
nolds, together with the officers of the Board as ex- 
officio members, were constituted an executive com- 
mittee. This committee were instructed to prepare a 
charter and procure the incorporation of the university, 
and also to write an address expressing its g' ne-al plan 
and purposes, and publish the same with the proceed- 
ings of the Convention. After passing a resolve to the 
effect that the appointing of agents to codperate with 
the Treasurer in collecting funds should be deferred un- 
til another meeting ; and another, that the the execu- 
tive committee prepare a code of by-laws, etc., for the 
control of the Board of Trust, the Board adjourned to 
meet at Nashville, May 8th, 1872, at 93¢ o’clock in the 
forenoon. 


THE question of the taxation of college property 
came up recently in Cambridge, Mass., and was the sub- 
ject of a hearing before the Mayor. It seems that the 
matter has been agitated for some time by the citizens 
and last year a petition was presented to the city council 
requesting the Legislature to pass an act relieving the 
city from the burden. ,It was upon this petition that the 
hearing was had. City Solicitor Parker and Alderman 
Whitney presented the case for the city, and President 
Eliot appeared for Harvard University. On the part of 
the city it was represented that Harvard owned some 
seventy acres of the best land within the city limits, and 
about one thirty-fifth of the available territory of Cam- 
bridge. The exemption of this property from taxation 
was felt to be a heavy burden, and after mature delibera- 
tion by the city council, it had been decided to attempt 
to remove it. In answer to this President Eliot claimed 
that the presence of Harvard causedjan increased value 
to other property in that part of the city ; and brought 
a large amount of personal property along with it ; that 
the improved quality of the population was a considera- 
tion ; that a large amount of money was spent by those 
connected with the University ; that the public grounds 
of the University are a great advantage to the city ; and 
that the city is largely indebted to the University for 
what she is to-day. After a few remarks from Ex- 
Mayor Saunders, agreeing in the main with those of 
President Eliot, the hearing was ended. Whether the 
matter has been taken before the Legislature or not, 
has not yet transpired. We shall look with interest for 
the decision of the question. ` 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION FUND. 


For some time past: Congress has been engaged upon a 
bill whose object is to apply the proceeds of the public 
lands to the education of the inhabitants, of the different 
States and Territories. The bill as first introduced has 
been several times amended, and has caused earnest dis- 
scusion. It was finally passed by the House on Thursday, 
February 8th, by a vote of 115 to 98, and goes to the 
Senate for their consideration. The provisions of the 
bill stripped of their legal form and stated as briefly as 
possible are as follows: The net proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands are to be devoted to the education of the 
people. But this bill does not prevent Congress from 
disposing of the public lands for any purpose it may 
Choose, such as in homesteads, or bounty. lands to 
soldiers, etc., the only point being that whatever money 
comes into the treasury from the public lands, be it more 
or less, shall be devoted to the education of the people. 
The net proceeds then from the disposal of the public 
lands, whatever amount of these proceeds there may be, 
which amount is to be certified to by the secretary of 
the Interior, is to be divided at the end of each fiscal 
year into two equal parts. One of these parts is to be 
invested in five per cent bonds of the United States, 
and is to constitute a perpetual fund in the United 
States Treasury, to be known as the “ National Edu- 
cational Fund.” The yearly additions to this fund, and 
its whole amount on that day, together with the interest 
due at the time of the last previous certifications, are 
to be certified to by the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the 31st of July of each year. The other part of the 
proceeds from the public lands, together with the yearly 
income from the Educational Fund, is to be disbursed 
each year by the Commissioner of Education under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to the several 
States and Territories including the District of Co- 
lumbia. The basis of this distribution is to be the 
population between the ages of 4 and 21, the population 
to be reckoned from the last preceeding general census 
of the United States ; but it is provided, however, that 
for the, first ten years the distribution shall be ac- 
cording to the ratio of the illiteracy of the population 
of the several States and Territories. 

So far the Fund and its distribution. What now is 
required of the States, Territories, etc.? In order to 
receive its share in the first distribution, each State, 
Territory, etc., must, before the first of January 1873, 
or within two months after the meeting of its legislature 
following this first of January, engage by law that- it 
will provide for the free education of all its children 


‘between the ages of 6 and 16, and will apply the money 


received in accordance with its design. The contin- 
uance of the reception by any State, Territory, etc., of 
its share of the fund depends on three things, viz., that 
it educate its children as just mentioned ; that it use 
the money properly ; and that it make an annual report 
embodying full statistics in reference to schools, scholars, 
teachers, etc., together with the amount appropriated by 
the legislature for the maintainance of free schools. 
The States, Territories, etc., having received their share 
of the fund are to disburse it to the several school dis- 
tricts within the State, etc., The conditions on which 
this distribution takes place are: Each school district 
must have maintained during the previous year at least 
three months free school, for all the children between the 
ages of 6 and 16, and must apply the amount appor- 
tioned to the payment of teachers wages. The basis 
of apportionment to the several school districts is left 
optional with each State, Territory, etc. 

The remaining sections of the bill provide for the 
disposition of any States’ share of the fund, which for 
any cause that State may not receive ; for an annual 
report from each State, etc., of the condition of the 
funds im its hands ; for penalties in case of misapplica- 
tion by any State, etc., of the funds received ; and des- 
ignate the Circuit Court of the United States as having 
jurisdictign over all disputes which may arise. 


The friends of the bill, and of education everywhere 
have good reason to rejoice in its progress thus far, and 
we can but hope that the Senate will give it early and 
earnest attention. $F 


~——— 


PROFESSOR MAYER’S LECTURE. 


The last of the course of Scientific Lectures before 
the Yale Scientific Club of this city, was delivered in 
Music Hall, ‘Wednesday evening last, by Prof. Alfred 
M. Mayer, Ph.D., of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
upon “ Magnetism.” In opening his lecture, Professor 
Mayer said that he found himself embarrassed by the 
grandeur of the generalizations of his subject and confused 
by the multiplicity of its facts, and he had therefore 
concluded to select a single prominent truth and en- 
deavor to clearly and forcibly present it. This mode of 
procedure seemed necessary when we consider that over 
one hundred men of the highest ability as original in- 
vestigators, have toiled on an average of ten years each at 
the problems of Magnetism, and the facts which they 
have accumulated are therefore immense. He would 
consequently take as his text asingle sentence, given to 
the world over 270 years ago, by Dr. William Gilbert, 
Physician to Queen Elizabeth. This sentence is “ The 
Earth itself is a great Magnet,” and the purpose of the 
lecture would be to demonstrate its truth. But the 
shortness of the time usually allotted to a._public lecture 
would not permit a discussion of many of those curious 
properties of this huge lode-stone, which are so interest- 
ing to investigators—such as the position of its poles, 
its average strength, and those mysterious variations of 
its force which seem so closely related to emanations 
from the sun. 

The earth then, is a great magnet. But first, what is 
a magnet? I hold one in my hand, said the lecturer, a 
piece of \pde-stone, but how shall it be defined? A 
definition is the resolution of a complex idea into its 
simple elements, but in this case the complexity of the 
idea, conveyed by the term magnet, so increases with our 
knowledge of its properties, that definition seems almost 
impossible. It therefore, will be necessary to explain it 
experimentally. 

As a preliminary to this, the vertical lantern—by 
means of which the object to be thrown on the screen, is 
placed horizontally instead of vertically as in the or- 
dinary lantern for projections—was clearly described. 
One of the properties of a magnet—its power of attract- 
ing iron—was then shown by placing in the lantern a 
glass plate upon which tacks had been scattered and 
drawing the lode-stone over them. The clinging of the 
tacks to the lode-stone and their movement to one side 
of the plate in obedience to its power were plainly 
visible upon the screen. The power of the lode-stone, 
or magnet to impart magnetism to soft iron temporarily, 
and to steel permanently, was then shown in a similar 
manner iron filings being substituted for tacks. The 
great magnet of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
which was on the stage, and whose lifting power has 
been estimated at about four tons, was then described, 
and its power illustrated by throwing on it 300 pounds 
of large iron spikes which firmly attached them- 
selves to it, giving it a huge bristling appearance. Be 
fore proceeding to show that the earth possessed the 
power of imparting magnetism to soft iron and steel, 
a compass needle was projected on the screen and the 
fact that a magnet, when directed toward the center of 
a needle, causes it to rotate in obedience to the laws 
of magnetic attraction and repulsion, and that a piece 
of iron which is not a magnet has no such power, was 
shown and the principle of polarity described. A bar 
of iron was then taken and shown by the needle to be 
devoid of polarity or in other words not a magnet; it 
was then pointed towards the north pole of the great 
magnet, and struck with a hammer; it now exhibited 
the properties of a magnet, showing polarity and caus- 
ing the needle to rotate. Another bar was treated in 
exactly the same manner except that it was pointed 
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toward the magnetic pole of the earth, and it exhibited 
precisely similar results. This was regarded as one 
proof ‘that the earth is a magnet as had been asserted. 

Another proof may be drawn from the phenomena of 
magnetic induction. To show that a magnet induces 
or creates magnetism in a magnetic substance, not 
touching it, a bar of iron which was not a magnet was 
held some distance from the great magnet, and it sus- 
tained some of the spikes before alluded to. The same 
was shown to be true when a person stood between one 
pole of the magnet and the bar, or when a short bar of 
iron was held above one of the poles, each bar then sus- 
tained several large iron rings.’ The same inductive 
power was shown on the screen by means of the vertical 
lantern, iron filings, a piece of soft iron and a piece of 
lode-stone which did not touch the iron. But if the 
earth is a magnet it should possess the same power. 
That it does possess inductive power was shown by 
placing an iron bar, horizontally, in the magnetic merid- 
ian with one end quite close to the center of the lantern- 
needle—this needle remained at rest ; on slowly raising 
the bar until it was in the direction of the lines (stretched 
above the stage) leading to the N. magnetic pole of the 
earth, when the needle rotated, turning its S. end to- 
wards the lower*end of the raised bar. 

But, said the lecturer, our experiments thus far have 
been somewhat crude. Let us proceed to some that re- 
quire more caution, and more delicacy of touch and 
perception. He then proceeded to show upon the 
screen the lines of magnetic force, and to prove that the 
magnetic power seemed to lie most strongly in the ends of 
the magnet. A glass plate covered with iron filings, 
was introduced into the lantern and a small magnet 
laid upon them. On tapping the plate, the filings 
collected at the ends of the magnet. These were then 
removed from the lantern and the magnet placed under 
another plate covered with filings. Upon tapping as 
before the filings assumed the form of the magnetic 
curves, which were explained to be the resultants of the 
magnetic force emanating from it. The peculiarity that 
atiny magnetic needle, suspended by a single fibre of 
silk will always place itself in the direction of one of 
these lines when brought within the influence of the 
magnetic force was then shown. Now in order to show 
that the earth possessed like properties, a magnetic disc 
of steel had been prepared which corresponded to a 
section of the earth passing through its two magnetic 
poles. That is to say, if a section of the earth could be 
made through its magnetic poles, it would be on a very 
large scale, what this magnetic disc is on a very small 
one. If this disc, then, exhibit the properties that were 
found true in case of the small straight magnet we wéuld 
be at liberty to conclude, again, that the earth is a mag- 
net. The disc was placed in the lantern under a plate of 
glass covered with iron filings and the same phenomena 
of distribution of the filings in curves, and the power of 
the disc over the tiny needle, as had been exhibited in 
the case of the straight magnet were plainly visible on 
the screen. The power of the earth over a magnetic 
needle was also shown by an explanation of the subject 
of the “dip.” The method of fixing the magnetic 
curves by photography was also described. The remark- 
able variation of the needle in declination was then 
shown by this novel experiment. A gyroscope formed 
of a ring rotating about an axis hung through its 


center, had this axis magnetized. The axis with its ring 


was now placed in a line with the direction of the needle 
on the lantern and the gyroscope set in motion ; as its 
magnetized axis slowly rotated around a vertical line, 
the magnetic needle swayed to and fro in accurate cor- 
respondence with its motions. 

But what peculiar signification is there to these cur- 
ves, these lines of magnetic force? We have seen that a 
magnetic needle carried along one of these lines, always 
points in its direction. But they have more significa- 

‘tion than this. In 1831, Faraday made the most re- 
markable discovery that if a closed loop of wire be 
passed along any of these curves, without cutting them, 


nothing would happen, but that when the wire moved 


Falstaff and His Companions.*—We are not as 


across any of them a current of electricity was generated | fond of tragedy as some; few are so fond of comedy. 


in the wire which continued to flow as long as the motion 
continued. Also that when the wire is moved in one 


We prefer Falstaff to Hamlet, and the Merry Wives of 
Windsor to King Lear or Macbeth. Indeed, our pre- 


direction the current flows in one direction, and when |ference for the fat knight is as decided as was his for 


the wire moves in an opposite direction the current 
flows in an opposite direction. This wonderful dis- 
covery is one of the most potent facts in the study of 
magnetism, and for forty years philosophers have founded 
their researches upon it. The lecturer then proceeded 
to describe an exceedingly ingenious new galvanometer 
which he has recently invented. This was attached to 
the vertical lantern and was so arranged that the needle 
of the galvanometer was continually in view upon the 
screen, and its slightest variation clearly visible ; while 
at the same time its vibrations could be almost instantly 
overcome and the needle reduced to a state of rest. 
By means of this delicate apparatus the last and seem- 
ingly most conclusive proof of the earth’s magnetism 
was accomplished. A coil of wire about three feet in 
¢iameter consisting of a number of turns was con- 
nected by wires with the galvanometer before described. 
With this coil of wire in his hands, the lecturer so 
moved near the great magnet as to cut some of the 
magnetic curves emanating from it. As a consequence 
the needle of the galvanometer was seen to rotale in 
one direction upon the screen. After it had come again 
to rest the lecturer moved in the opposite direction, cut- 
ting the lines of force as before and the needle answered 
to the movement by rotating in the opposite direction. 
Thus it was plainly evident that electricity had been 
developed by cutting the lines of force sent out by 
the great magnet. If now the earth is a magnet the 
same phenomena ought to take place, when its lines of 
force, if it has any, are cut. The coil was made to cut 
across these lines in the following manner—the plane 
of the coil was placed at right-angles to the lines of the 
earth’s magnetic force indicated by cords stretched 
above the stage, and the coil was then rotated around 
an axis which was in the plane of the magnetic meridian. 
The needle of the galvanometer instantly responded to 
this motion of rotation. The coil was now strapped to 
a large ring and rotated by means of a handle—a con- 
tinuous electric current was thus obtained from the 
earth’s magnetism with which the lecturer actually tele- 
graphed before the audience. 

This lecture was remarkable from the extreme deli- 
cacy of the experiments, some of which literally “ hung 
upon threads ;” but the lecturer had them under such 
complete control that they were executed with an appar- 
ent ease which did not indicate to the unscientific the 
skill whichStheir adjustment and successful performance 
necessitated. The course which this lecture closed, has 
been a success throughout and the members of the Yale 
Scientific Club well merit the thanks of the community 
for their efforts in its behalf. 
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LITERARY. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., announce to be 
issued in February, a second series of “ Froude’s 
Short Studies.” It is to be a popular edition in cloth 
and will be furnished at $1.50. Messrs. J. R. 
Osgood & Co., will issue to-day, Mr. J. W. DeForest’s 
latest novel, “ Kate Beaumont. Messrs. G. 
P. Putnam & Sons, have undertaken to introduce to the 
American reading public the writings of the Swedish 
author, August Blanche. They are to be translated and 
edited by the translators of the Schwartz novels. Some 
of the comedies written by Blanche are said to be the 
best that Sweden has ever produced in this branch. 
The first of the series of his works, to be published by 
the Putnams is entitled “ The Bandit” and will be issued 
in February. The same firm are to publish next month 
the Lowell lectures on “Instinct,” by Prof. Chad- 
bourne, of Williams College. They are said to be 
both valuable and interesting. 


the merry wives. Represented by Hackett, the best 
personator of the character, or even by Burton or Logan, 
Falstaff was the most marvelous exhibition of the stage. 
Hackett in this great character was the ninth wonder of 
world ; the character itself was the eighth, and it re- 
quired the genius of Shakespeare for its conception. 

The work before us represents Falstaff and his com- 
panions in silhouette, which our readers will understand 
to be a representation of the outlines of an object filled 
in with a black color. It is the old familiar mode of 
taking a profile, before miniature painting became com- 
mon, or the Daguerreotype was invented. These out- 
line figures, or figures in black, are among-the best ever 
given to the public in the form of a book. Of course 
the pictures are wholly imaginary, but they correspond 
happily with the best of the stage representations. 
Whoever has seen the fat knight and his companions 
properly personated, will readily recognize each charac- 
ter, and can not fail to be charmed by the exquisite 
delineation. l 

The companions of Falstaff include all the characters 
of any moment who figure with him in the plays of King 
Henry IV., King Henry V., and the Merry Wives of 
Windsor—orer thirty in all, and no two bearing to each 
other the slightest resemblance. Some of them are re- 
presented more than once, as Pistol and Mistress Quick- 
ly, but each time under different circumstances. Fal- 
staff is presented three times, once in conversation with 
his page, once in the act of kissing Mrs. Ford’s hand, 
and finally as a Windsor stag, *‘ and the fattest, I think, 
i'th’ forest.” In each of these conditions the represen- 
tation is as perfect as the poet’s own conception. It is 
a book full of pleasant pictures, which any observer will 
find amusing, while to the student of Shakespeare, they 
will be a new source of delight and admiration. 


© Falstaff and his Companions.—Twenty-one illustrations in Sil- 
houette. By Paul Konewka. With an introduction by Hermann 
Kurz. Translated by Prof. C. C. Shackford, Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1872. 


The Home Theatre.*—To this book there is no 
preface or introduction—nothing to show the object for 


which it was composed and published. It ts put forth 
without a word from either author or publisher, to stand 
or fall upon its merits. , It is an American reprint of 
an English book, printed by W. Clowes and Sons, 
Stamford street and Charing Cross, London. But there 
is nothing to show that the author has written any other 
works, though it is apparent on every page that the one 
before us is nota first effort. Indeed, it bears abun- 
dant evidence that it is from a gifted pen, and one that 
is also practiced. , 

The title of the work is an indication of its character. 
It is dramatic in construction, and the pieces are de- 
signed for private exhibition. Some of them, perhaps 
all of them, might be so represented as to afford amuse- 
ment, and possibly instruction. Some of the characters 
are excedingly well drawn, and ali of them with dis- 
tinctive and proper characteristics. The language varies 
with the character, and is in every Instance appropriate, 
even suggestive. If properly represented, these pieces 
ought to become popular in private or home theatres, 
as they contain nothing to shock the most sensitive na- 
ture. Since it has become the fashion to have private 
theatrical exhibitions, a book of this character was very 
much needed ; and this one, for any thing we can see, 
is very well adapted to meet the necessity. Indeed, we 
can perceive no good reason why, with suitable repre- 
sentation, these pieces should not become popular on 
the public stage as well, especially the shorter ones as 
after pieces to lessen the gloom of tragedy. 


* The Home Theatre. By Mary Healy, Boston : Roberts Broth- 
ers, 1872. | 
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Without reference to exhibition, either private or pub- 
lic, these little dramas are delightful reading, and can 
not fail to entertain any one who can appreciate a dra- 
matic delineation of character. The principal piece, 
“The Lost Game,” isa charming little romance, and in 
the narrative form would not fail to be immensely popu- 
lar. By such as find pleasure in the perusal of the 
drama, it will be regarded as a production of very con- 
siderable interest, and of a high degree of excellence. 
The other pieces, though of less pretension, are con- 
structed with similar care, and ought to be pruportion- 
ately popular. Besides, in each piece there is a moral 
lesson, not thrust forth offensively, and yet not so con- 
cealed as to escape observation. It is a part of the 
play, and one of the best parts at that, as it serves to 
show us, in an amusing, sometimes in a ludicrous form, 
our own weaknesses or short comings, without the in 
fliction of the unpleasant words of Nathan to David— 
“Thou art the man.” Altogether, we regard it asa 
valuable accession to the popular literature of the day. 


The Country ofthe Dwarfs.*—The written works 
of this author, as will be seen by reference to the title 


page, pertain to the peoples and countries of the equato- 
rial regions of Africa.. The interest of his books con- 
sists chiefly in the novelty of the facts related of the Įm- 
habiants, the adventures of the author, and the descrip- 
tions of the chimpanzee, gorilla, and other curious crea- 
tures. The first of these volumes was a great surprise 
to the reading public ; it contained many things not only 
new and strange, but such as never had been dreamed 
of in Horatio’s philosophy. Of course the volumes that 
succeeded, though filled with facts as new and startling 
in their character, failed to produce a corresponding as- 
tonishment. Yet they were well received, and their con- 
tents eagerly devoured, specially by the young, who 
never tire of the tales of the great traveller. 

The work before us differs from the others mentioned, 
mainly in the facts that are narrated. Many of the peo- 
ple introduced we have become acquainted with in his 
former works—persons of no especial interest, and 
scarcely worthy of a second mention. The personal ad- 
ventures are similar to some of those previously de- 
scribed, but lacking the novelty of these, are not quite 
so interesting. The hunt, the chase, and the capture of the 
gorilla, differ in no important particular from those men- 
tioned in his older works. Figuratively speaking, it is 
the same tune, pitched in a different key, or played ona 
different string, with slight variations. Yet with all the 
resemblances, some of which are so very manifest, there 
is enough that is new to interést a very great many of 
his numerous readers. ‘This is noticeably true of the 
younger people, for whose entertainment more especially 
these volumes were designed. 

The object of the author in producing the present vol- 
ume, is to make his readers in some measure acquainted 
with a people of dwarfish proportions, the very existence 
of whom has hitherto been questioned by geographers. 
They are represented as dwelling under the Equator, in 
little huts, grouped together in villages, which are built 
like old Palmyra, in the wilderness. The author gives 
following descriptions of these huts : 


“The length of each house was about that of a man, and the 
height was just enough to keep the head of a man from touching 
the roof when he was seated. The materials used in the building 
were the branches of trees bent in form of a bow, the ends put into 
the ground and the middle branches being the highest. The shape 
of each house was very much like that of an orange cut in two. 
The frame-work was covered with large leaves, and there were 
little doors which did not seem to be more than eighteen inches 
hich, and about twelve or eighteen inches broad. Even the Dwarfs 
must have lain almost flat on the ground in order to pass through.” 


This is a description of the outward appearance of the 
dwelling-houses of the drawfs. The author also gives a 


* The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul du Chaillu, author of 
“ Adventures and Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” “A Journey 
to Ashango Land,” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Wild Life 
under the Equator.” and “ My Apingi Kingdom,” with numerous 
New York: Harpers & Brothers, Publishers, Frank- 
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description of the interior of one of these dwellings, which, 
notwithstanding the smallness of the doorway, he man- 
aged to enter. He says: 


“I found there two beds, which were as curious as every thing 
else about the premises. Three or four sticks on each side of the 
hut were the beds. Each bed was about eight inches in width. 
One bed was for the wife, and the other for the husband. A little 
piece of wood on each bed made the pillows. It was almost pitch 
dark inside, the only light coming from the opening or door. Between 
the two beds were the remains of a fire, judging by the ashes and 


the pieces of burnt wood.” ` 

These huts were inhabited, the author says, by a na- 
tion of dwarfs, of whose personal appearance he gives 
the following description ; i 

“They had prominent cheek-bones, and were yellow, their faces 
being exactly of the same color as the chimpanzee ; the palms of 
their hands were almost as white as those of white people ; they 
seemed well-proportioned, but their eyes had an untamable wild- 
ness that struck me at once ; they had thick lips and flat noses, like 
the negroes ; their foreheads were low and narrow, and their cheek- 
bones prominent ; and their hair, which grew in little, short tufts, 
was black, with a reddish tinge.” 

In another place, the “author describes these people as 
of singular appearance, the larger number of them be- 
ing of a dirty yellow color. A few of them were not 
more than four feet in height; others were from four 
feet two inches to four feet seven inches in height.” And 
he adds that “if they were short in size they were stoutly 
built ; like the chimpanzee, they had big, broad chests, 
and, though their legs were small, they were muscular 
and strong.” Among them were “ gray-headed men, 
and gray-headed, wrinkled old women,” whom he de- 
scribes as “very hideous.” “Some had gray, others 
hazel eyes, while the eyes of a few were black.” 

Is there a nation of dwarfs in Africa? It is not the 
first time the question has been asked? Ages ago Ho- 
mer and Herodotus, Strabo and Pomponius Mela, and 
other distinguished writers, made mention of a people 
residing somewhere in Africa, who were of dwarfish pro- 
portions. Homer speaks of their country as the land of 
the Pigmies, and Herodotus describes them as a nation 
of Dwarfs, and locates them on the head waters of the 
Nile. But nobody ever believed these stories, perhaps 
because these distinguished writers had never seen the 
people of whom they wrote. In this respect, the writer 
of this book claims a very great advantage ; he has vis- 
ited their country, and entered their village, and dwelt in 
their huts, and seen the little people themselves, and con- 
versed with them, and become familiar with their habits 
and customs, and so forth, and so forth. Now, whether 
or not the reader believes Du Chaillu in preference to 
Homer and Herodotus, we can assure him that the book 
will be found one of very decided interest. It is put 
forth as containing nothing but the truth, and we be- 
lieve that is generally so received. As there is nothing 
improbable in the narrative, it may be regarded as a veri- 
fication of the hitherto doubted story of the earliest Greek 
poet and historian. 


East and West Poems.*—We have read this vol- 
ume with care, and witheld our remarks until now, in 
the hope that time and reflection might discover poeti- 
cal beauties not apparent upon a first perusal. It was 
our desire to find something in this volume, to justify 
the belief that his liberal publishers would have it in 
their power to give the public some adequate return for 
the great sum they are to pay him annually for his ser- 
vices. This is not a matter that concerns the publishers 
alone ; the readers of their books and periodicals have 
an interest that ought not to be overlooked, for it is 
they who support author and publishers, and they are 
entitled to the best productions which money can pro- 
cure. 

But neither time nor reflection has enabled us to dis- 
cover the beauties, if there be any in these poems ; and 
as for our desire, it is very far from being gratified. 
The volume before us is not poetry in the highest sense 


* Aastand West Poems. By Bret Harte. Boston: James R 
Osgood & Company, (late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & 
Co.) 1872 
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of the term, or in any sense except that of clever dog- 
gerel. We regret having to say such a thing of any 
man’s verses, and especially of one who has achieved so 
much reputation. Yet we know of no reason why we 
should add our voice to the fulsome adulation, which has 
been heaped from all quarters upon the undeserving 
head of the now famous author of “ Plain Language 
from Truthful James,” popularly known as the Heathen 
Chinee. For, whatever else the author may have writ- 
ten, or of whatever character, it was this poem which 
gave him notoriety, and it is as the author of this 
poem that he is known to the public, and will be, if his 
fame ever travels so far, to posterity. This poem, if 
indeed it be entitled to such a designation, is too well 
known to bear reputation.! 

~ The volume before us was looked for with unusual an- 
ticipations, by such at least as had enjoyed the ecstacy 
of delight in the perusal of “ Plain Language.” What 
the contents would be no one seemed to know, except 
that the volume would contain the “ Aspiring Miss De 
Laine,” “ A Chemical Narrative,” read by the author at 
the last Commencement of Harvard University. It will 
be remembered that this poem was a great surprise to all 
listened to its perusal, and it has been quite as great sur- 
prise to all who have read it in print. Not that it is entirely 
devoid of any merit, for it has some of a certain sort, but 
that it was in every respect unfitted for the occasion 
where it was first produced. Fancy the sages and sav- 
ants of Harvard, and the numerous friends of the insti- 
tution, with their cultivated wives and daughters, listen- 
ing with rapture of delight to the following rhymes : 


“ Round about go the dancers; in circles they fly ; 
Trip, trip, go their feet as their skirts eddy by ; 

And swifter and higher, both somewhat too plain, 
Whisks the fair circumvolving Miss Addie De Laine. 
Taglioni and Cerito well might have pined 

For the vigor and ease that her movements combined ; 
E'en Rigelboche never flung higher her robe 

In the naughtiest city that’s known on the globe. 

*T was amazing, ’twas scandalous : lost in surprise, 
Some opened their mouths, and a few shut their eyes,” 


This is by odds the best stanza in the poem, though 
not the best in the volume, which contains thirty-four 
pieces. Two of these, the first two, are readable and 
creditable, though by no means remarkable—“ A Grey- 
port Legend” and “ A Newport Romance.” As speci- 
mens of the contents of this volume, they have been 
published and republished in the periodicals and news. 
papers of this country, until they must be familiar to 
nearly every reader. In this way they have led many to 
form a higher estimate of the contents of this volume, 
than any thing else in it would reasonably justify. They 
are, in fact, the only productions of any real: merit, and 
that of no very high order. The other pieces are—well, 


here is a verse from “In the Mission Garden,” which — 


willesave us the expression of an opinion— 
‘Old, Señor, old! just so old as the Mission. 
For see that pear-tree ? How old you think, Señor ? 
Fifteen year ? Twenty? Ah, Señor, just Fifty | 
Gone since I planted him !” 
Lest it may be supposed that this is not a fair sample 
of the poem from which it- is quoted, we may be excused 
for selecting another : 


“Eh, you knew žer? No? Ah? it is a story; 
But I speak not, like Pachita, the English : 
So? If I try, you will sit here beside me, 

And shall not laugh, eh ?” 


It may be that some of our readers will fail to dis- 
cover the beauties of these stanzus, That they are not 
very obvious must be admitted, but who will venture to 
assert that they are not somewhere in concealment ? 
How can an author acquire so much popularity if his 
writings are not full of beauties? Possibly it is in some 
other poem that these rare qualities are to be found, per- 
haps “The Stage Driver’s Story.” The -following are 
the first and last stanzas, a fair specimen of the whole: 


“It was the stage-drivers story, as he 
stood with his back to the wheelers, 
Quietly flecking his whip, and turning his 
quid of tobacco ; 
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While on the dusty road, and blent with the 
rays of the moonlight, 
We saw the long curl of his lash and 
the juice of his tobacco descending. 
„ > % + # # ++ 
This is my story, sir ; a trifle, indeed, I 
assure you. 
Much more, perchance, might be said ; but 
I hold him, of all men, most tighlly 
Who swerves from the truth in his tale—No, 
thank you— Well, since you are pressing, 
Perhaps I don’t care if I do: you may 
give me the same, Jim,—no sugar.” 
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COLLEGE RECORD. 


Chicago University, (Chicago, Il.)—The build- 
ings of this institution escaped the great fire, but that 
disaster severely crippled it in other directions. The 
fire has left the University in very serious financial 
straits. Most of the gentlemen upon whom the Univer- 
sity, and especially the Observatory, was dependent, are 


- so reduced in circumstances as to be unable to meet 


their engagements. The consequence is that the re- 
sources of the University are suddenly and greatly 
abridged. In fact, its income, aside from its tuition fees, 
is entirely cut off. The Observatory is the first depart- 
ment to feel the paralysis. It is feared the director, 
Prof. Truman H. Safford, will be obliged to leave his 
post through want of support. The disastsr comes at a 
time when the now impoverished and helpless patrons of 
the University were combining in an effort to remove 
the remnant of a debt which remained upon its build- 
ings, and to raise such endowments as would enable it 
to prosecute its proper work unhindered and unharras- 
sed. When it was founded, about fifteen years ago, by 


the gift of the ground by the late Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas, a few public spirited gentlemen rallied around 
it, and under their self-sacrificing care is has been 
housed in a commodious and elegant although un- 
finished building, at a cost, including observatory, 
telescope, etc., of about $200,000, and now has in all 
departments of study preparatory, classical, scientific, 
and law, twelve professors, and about 250 students. Aid 
is asked in this emergency from any who may be well 
inclined toward the enterprise. 


Evanston College for Ladies, (Evanston, Ill.)— 
At the last regular commencement the Northwestern 
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Female College at Evanston, Ill., was formally trans- 
ferred to the control of the above named institution. 
The design of the latter was to furnish arrangements 
for boarding young ladies and for teaching branches 
which were not in the regular course of the North- 
western University at Evanston, which as is well-known 
is now open to women. A board of lady trustees was 
formed, a charter procured and the following plans de- 
cided upon :.1. The erection and furnishing of a commo- 
dious building where young ladies who are preparing for 
and engaged in the University studies might enjoy the 
advantages of a Christian home and, 2. the establish- 
ment of a supplementary course of instruction to that 
furnished by the Northwestern University, and which 
should embrace a department of Modern Languages ; 
one of Fine Arts, one of Music; one of Health and 
one of Home and Industrial Pursuits. These plans 
had in a measure been carried out, the building had 
been commenced, a course of study arranged and the 
old Northwestern Female College rented in which to 
begin work. Subscription had also been obtained, 
enough in value to cover two-thirds of the estimated 
cost of the enterprise. All this had been done when 
the great Chicago fire came and cut off all revenue. 


The subscriptions were rendered worthless from the 
losses of the subscribers. In this emergency the Board 
of Trustees appeal to the public for aid and request that 
communication and remittances be sent to Mr. Jennie 
F. Willing, Rockford, TIl. 


Boston University, (Boston Mass)—There has 
been some confusion in reference to this institution aris- 
ing from its recent frequent mention by the newspapers 
in speaking of the bequests to it in the will of the late 
Isaac Rich, Esq. Some have regarded the Boston The- 
ological Seminary as the institution referred, to while 
others, and more correctly, have considered the Univer- 
sity as a new one of which the Theological Seminary 
was apart. The following account seems to make the 
matter clear: In 1869 the charter of Boston University 
was obtained by Isaac Rich, Lee Claflin, and Jacob 
Sleeper, Wm. Claflin signing the enactment as Governor. 
These three cerporators organized under the charter, 
and elected as trustees. Wm. Claflin, D. Patten, Pliny 
Nickerson, J. H. Twombly, H. O. Houghton, J. B. 
Thomas, W. F. Warren, L. W. Pond, Geo. F. Gavitt, 
Leonard Whitney, Jr., Lincoln, F. A. Perry, and 
G. Haven. Isaac Rich was chosen President. In 1871, 
the Theological Seminary was consolidated in the Uni- 
versity by act of the Legislature, and became the School 
of Theology of Boston University. Edwin H. Johnson 
and W. R. Clark were added, after this consolidation, 
from the Seminary Board to the University Board. 

The Theological Department is as yet the only one 
organized, although at the time of Mr. Rich’s death ar- 
rangements were being made for opening the School of 
Law. It is expected that these arrangements will be 
only temporarily interrupted by this misfortune and that 
other departments will soon follow. The design em- 


braces a University in the fullest sense of the word,— 
professional and post-graduate schools surrounding a col- 
lege proper as acenter. Aspinwall Hill, Brookline, is 
spoken of as the probable site of the new buildings. It 
is believed that the terms of Mr. Rich’s will, if carried 
out, will give the new Universitiy a larger fund to start 
with than any New England college except Harvard. 


State Agricultural College, (Manhattan, Kansas.) 
—This institution started in 1863, without money and 


with an unproductive grant of 83,000 acres of land. 
This state loaned the college $30,000 for teacher’s 
salaries, which has since been cancelled by the legisla- 
ture; and about one-half of the land has been sold, 
from which the college realized about $180,000. Last 
year the state gave $2,700 for improvements, and so 
modified the law that the income of the college can be 
used for general improvements as well as for teacher’s 
salaries. Within the year past most of the permanent 
interest fund of the college has been invested in school 
district bonds, thereby doubling the income. Also, with 
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the fund appropriated for that purpose, and the bonds 
voted by Manhattan township, 155 acres of valuable 
land between the college buildings and Manhattan, and 
160 acres of bottom land on the creek south of the 
college have been acquired. This makes the college 
farm consist of 415 acres, 315 of which are under cul- 
tivation. Thirty students have performed regular labor 
on the farm ; and considerable attention has been given 
to horticultural matters, quite a number of students, of 
both sexes, being now engaged in that department. 
During the last year the course of study has been en- 
tirely remodeled. Provision is being made for the four 
distinct courses of instruction required by the organic 
act, agriculture properly taking the most prominent 
place. Ten experienced teachers are constantly em- 
ployed, and provisions are made for extended courses 
of lectures on important branches of study. The num- 
ber of pupils now in attendance is larger than ever 
before, and is continually on the increase. The college 


is winning the confidence and attracting the patronage 
of the best people of the state. The present needs of 
the institution are an enlargement of the college build- 
ing, barns and fences, and stock of all kinds, together 
with tools and teams. 


Michigan University, (Ann Arbor, Mich.)—A 
comparison of the catalogue of this institution for last 


year with the one for the present year reveals some 
changes and some improvements. The university 
library contains 5,000 volumes more than at the time of 
the issue of the last catalogue. During the year it has been 
enlarged by the addition of the library of the late Prof. 
Rau, the distinguished professor of political economy 
in the University of Heidelberg, Germany, which was 
purchased and presented to the University by Philo 
Parsons, Esq., of Detroit. This library in itself con- 
tains about 4,000 volumes and from 2,000 to 3,000 
pamphlets. It is particularly rich in European works 
on the science of government, statistics, political eco- 
nomy, etc. About $2,000 are appropriated annually 
for the enlargement of the University library. The 
libraries accessible to students amount in the aggregate 
to about 30,000 volumes. In reference to the museum 
it is stated that Prof. Harrington, who is now connected 
with the United States expedition to Alaska, and Mr. 
J. B. Steere, whois on a scientific tour in South America, 
are making collections for the University. The require- 
ments for admission in several of the departments have 
been increased. In comparing the summary of students 
with that of the last catalogue the following results are ob- 
tained. In the Literary Department there are at present 
509, instead of 488 last year ; in the Law Department 
348, last year 307 ; in the Department of Medicine 350, 
while last year there were only 315. According to the 
summary in the new calendar there will be graduated 
in the Literary Department this year 82, instead of 60 
last year. The total number of students in all the de- 
partments is 1,207. Last year’s total showed only 1,110, 
and in the summary for the present calendar it is speci- 
fically stated that “ no name is counted more than once.” 
One of the features of the new calendar for this year is 
a summary of the students by states. From this we 


learn that Michigan has 565, students in the University ; 
Ohio, 134; Illinois, 123 ; New York, 87 ; and Indiana, 
56. Other States and territories are less numerously 
represented. There is one student from Montana, one 
from New Burnswick, one from the Sandwich Islands, 
and 27 from Canada. In all 31 different political or- 
ganizations are represented. 


University of Pennsylvania, (Philadelphia, 
Penn.)—The following minute description of the new 


building now being erected for this institution will be 
read with interest. The building is situated in West 
Philadelphia, on land owned by the university. The 
grounds surrounding, also owned by the university, are 
ample for the construction of other buildings. The 
one now being erected fronts on Locust street, and is 
254 feet long by r02 feet 4 inches deep, exclusive of 
towers, bay windows, buttresses, étc, There is also a 
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projection of the center of the building 21 feet 10 inches 
beyond the wings. The cellar is arranged for the stor- 


age of coal, and an apartment in connection, outside of | Secretary of the Association : 


the building, is provided for the boilers of the steam- 
heating apparatus. The basement on the sides and 
rear is entirely above ground, 15 feet high. There is 
an entrance in the rear for students to the assembly 
room, 44 feet by 50 feet, and entrances on the east and 
west ends to a wide corridor which extends the whole 
length of the building in all the stories. The eastern 
wing contains: Laboratory, 30 by 45 feet; apparatus 
and store-room, 24 by 29 feet ; metallurgical laboratory, 
30 by 50 feet; a fire-proof furnace room, 24 by 34 feet ; 
balance room, 14 by 17 feet, as well as smaller rooms 
for silver and gold assaying. The western wing con- 
tains: Laboratory, 30 by 45 feet, and apparatus and 
diagram room, 24 by 29 feet, for the chemical lecture 
room on first flodr ; one laboratory, 30 by 50 feet, and 
one, 24 by 34 feet, for the physical department. Apart- 
ments for janitor and assistants are arranged on this 
floor, and for machinery, storage, dumb-waiters, water- 
closets, etc. The first or principal floor is 16 feet 
high. On the eastern side of the main entrance is 
the faculty room of the scientific department, 13 by 
22 feet; professors’ laboratory, 19 by 45 feet; pre- 
paring laboratory, 30 by 50 feet; qualitative laboratory, 
30 by 45 feet ; quantitative laboratory, 30 by 50 feet; 
laboratory for organic analysis, 24 by 34 feet; two 
balance rooms, and two assistants’ rooms. On the 
western side is the reception and secretary’s room, 13 
by 22 feet; trustees’ and faculty room, 19 by 37 feet; 
provost’s recitation room, 24 by 33 feet; and private 
room, 14 by 18 feet; chemical lecture room, 30 by 45 
feet ; physical lecture room, 30 by 50 feet; and appara- 
tus room, 24 by 34 feet. The library, in center of rear, 
44 by 50 feet, is entered from a hall. ‘This part of the 
building is fire-proof. 

The second floor is 15 teet 6 inches high. The chapel, 
50 by 80 feet, occupies the front center of the building and 
is 28 feet high. The east side contains lecture-rooms for 
civil engineering, mining, and metallurgy and mineralogy, 
and a large museum for these departments. The west- 
ern side and center of rear is divided into six large reci- 
tation rooms, with adjoining private rooms. The third 
floor is 14 feet high, and contains three large recitation 
rooms, lecture and model-rooms for mechanical engineer- 
ing, three large rooms for the study and practice of 
drawing in the departments of civil and mechanical en- 
gineering, architecture, etc. A large examination hall 
is in the rear of the chapel. The fourth floor, over the 
chapel, has two society rooms for students, each with 
an adjoining library. The design is in the collegiate 
Gothic style. The material used is Leiperville stone 


for the basement, with base course of Hummelstown 
brown-stone. ‘The walls above are serpentine mar- 
ble, with cornices, gables, arches, etc., of Ohio stone. 
The entrance-porch is to be of Franklin stone, with 
arch supported on polished red granite columns, with 
enriched capitals of Ohio stone. The windows of 
chapel and gables are decorated with geometrical tracery. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—Last Monday 
evening was a full one at Yale. Professor Eaton lec- 
tured in the course on Greek Sculpture at the Art 
School upon “ The Pupils and Contemporaries of Phi- 
dias. The Niobe Group,” Professor Gillman lectured 
at the Scientific School, in the Mechanics Course, upon 
“Recent Contributions to American Geography,” and 
President Porter held his usual monthly reception. 
Each of the three was well attended. 

The Junior Promenade Concert was held in Music 
Hall a week ago Friday. It is agreed to have been a 
very successful and well managed affair. There were an 
unusually large number of ladies present many of 
whom were from outof town. Several recent graduates 
also enjoyed the occasion. 

The committee appointed by the college to decide in 
reference to the future course of the boat club, have 
come to the conclusion that it is advisable to enter the 


Rowing Association, and have accordingly addressed 
the following letter to Mr. E. P. Mitchell, of Boston, 


NEw HAVEN, JAN. 14, 1871. 
Understanding that the National Rowing Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges is open to entries of boats from any American College 
or University, the Yale University Boat Club. hereby signity their 
desire of meeting with said Association at such time or place as 
may be or has been appointed for arranging preliminaries for the 
next race, 
Very Respectfully, 
L. G. Parsons, Pres. Y. U. B. C. 
In reply to the above, a letter has been received from 
Mr. Mitchell, expressing his gratification, and promising 
all necessary information at an early day. The ques- 
tions to be considered at a meeting of the association 
March 18th, or thereabouts, are in reference to time, 
place and regulations of the race. Subcriptions are soon 
to be taken in college, for the expenses of the next re- 
gatta. The amount necessary to procure the boat, train 


the crew, and pay off the present debt is estimated at|//ss $5,000 yearly from the State. 


$2,200. Application will be made to all departments. 
The crew has not yet been chosen. 

There was a prize debate at Delta Kappa, on Satur- 
day evening. Prof. H. P. Wright, C. O. Day and B. Hop- 
pin of ’72, acted as judges. The question was: “ Re- 
solved that a Republican form of Government is better 
than a Monarchical.” The speakers were E. A. Hill, 
T. J. Lee and W. R. Richards, Aff. W. S. Fulton, B. A. 


Davis, Neg. The first prize was given to Davis, the 
second to Richards. 


Gamma Nu indulged in a jubilee last Saturday even- 
ing. The literary exercises were of a high order. The 
programme was as follows: Declamation, J. H. Cook ; 
Oration, subject, ‘“ Progress in Ideas of Force,” C. F. 
Cutter ; Extempore address, G. H. Holden; Papers 
edited by G. H. Benton and W. H. Hotchkiss. The 
attendance of Alumni members was very large, and the 
interest was great. Addresses were made by Messrs. 
Chatfield, ’66, Wells, ’68, Heaton and Shirley, ’69, 
Chandler, ’70, Mansfield and Dudley, ’71, and others. 
Mr. ChatfieJd offered prizes of fifteen and ten dollars 
in books, in case the society would hold a public prize 
debate. Messrs. Beach, ’72, and Vaifle, 73, were ap- 
pointed a committee to superintend the publication of 
a new edition of Society Songs. 

The following officers have been elected by the ’74 
Literary Society for the present term: President, H. H. 
Ragan ; Vice-President, J. B. Whitting , Secretary, C. 
J. Harris. Editors, H. B. B. Stapler and J. C. Sellers. 
The meetings will be held hereafter on every Wednesday 
evening in Prof. Thacher'’s recitation room. 


A disciple of Euterpe in the Senior class, intending 
to delight his friends and relieve the hours of toil, pur- 
chased an accordeon. Overcome by the influences of 
Connecticut birth, he opened the instrument to see what 
was within it, and to the great joy of the neighbourhood, 
all attempts to put the parts together have thus far been 
unavailing. 

The February number of the Zit. to be issued to-day 
presents the following table of contents :—Wanted—A 
Standard of Style; the Removal of Trinity College ; 
Telegraph Lines ; Shall I Kiss Thee? The Ascent of 
Man ; The Abuse of Popular Men; Thy Mercy ; Early 
Rising ; Conversation ; Notabilia, Memorabilia, Edi- 
tor’s Table, etc., etc. 

The President’s lecture room has been furnished with 
two new ventilators. 

Prof. Daniel C. Eaton begins his lectures on Botany 
to the Senior Class to-day. 


Education of the Freedmen.—The following 
summary of the higher institutions in the Southern States 


engaged in the education of the blacks is taken from an 
article in the Congregationalist written by the Rev. R. B. 
Foster. The drift of the article is that we are not gain- 
ing upon the ignorance of the south and that congres- 
sional aid is necessary in order that there may be im- 
provement in this respect in the future. Some of the 
facts given below are of later date than others ; there- 
fore all are not alike trustworthy as to detail at the pres- 
ent moment: 


1. Howard University, Washington, D. C., $400,000. 
400 pupils. Cong. 

2. Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., $150,000. 300 
pupils. Cong. ; 

3. Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., $75,000 p/us $8,- 
ooo yearly from the state. 17o students. Cong. 

4. Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., $50,000 477 
pupils. Cong. 

5. Straight University, New Orleans, La., $50,000. 
800 pupils. Cong. 

6. Central Tennessee College, Nashville, Tenn., $50,- 
000. 226 students. Meth. 

7. Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., $50,000. 
students. Cong. 
8. Berea College, Berea, Ky., $45,000. 250 students. 
Cong. 

9. Colver Institute, Richmond, Va., $40,000. 40 stu- 
dents. Bapt. 

10. Marysville College, Marysville, Tenn., $36,000. 
6o students. Presd. 

11. ‘Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss., $30,000. 
Cong. 
12. Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo., $25.000 
150 pupils, religious, 
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but undenominational. 

13. Richmond Normal and High School, Richmond, 
Va., $25,000. 150 pupils, religious character unknown, 
but presumed to be purely secudar. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


’24, LEONARD.—Dr. Frederick B. Leonard, a promi- 
nent physician of Lansingburgh, N. Y., died in that 
place a few days ago at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Dr. Leonard practiced medicine in Lansingburgh from 
1840 to 1859. He was professor of natural history in 
the Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, for some years, and 
at the time of his death was president of the Lansing- 
burgh Bank. 


28, BEARDSLEY.—Dr. Sheldon Beardsley of North 
Branford died quite suddenly of heart disease at his 
home in that place on Friday January 29th. 


ATWATER, ’34.—Charles Atwater, Esq., who was 
nominated Feb. 6th, as the Democratic Candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut, is well know as 
the leading member of the firm of C. Atwater & Co., 
iron merchants of this city ; member of the New York 
Board of Education ; a convert to Roman Catholicism ; 
and a leader in the woman-suffrage movement. 


HUBBARD, ’39.—Hon. Richard D. Hubbard. who was 
nominated for Governor of Connecticut bythe Democratic 
Convention held in this city Feb. 6th., was born in East 
Hartford, Sept. 7th, 1818 ; was one of the editors ofthe 
Yale JLsterary for his year; studied law in Hartford, 
and at the Yale Law School ; has resided and practised 
law in Hartford since 1842 ; has been State’s Attorney 
for Hartford County ; member of the State Legislature 
several times, representative in Congress 1867-9. He 
married Miss Mary Morgan of Hartford in 1845, and 
has several children. He is generally recognized as one 
of the leading lawyers in the State. 


NorTHROP, ’41.—Rev. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of. 
the State Board of Education, returned invigorated in 
health, Feb. rst., from his six month’s trip to Europe, 
with his daughter. His observations on European sys- 
tems of education will be embodied in his annual report 
to the Board of Education. 


54, Wince. In a recent letter to a classmate, Yung 
Wing expresses the hope that he shall be able to come 
to this country ere long in charge of a party of Chinese 
young men, to be educated here. The plan has been 
under consideration for some time and it is hoped will 
soon be an accomplished fact. 


’53, Twintnc.—The Rev. Kingsley Twining, of Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., has received an unanimous call to 
become pastor of the Union Congregational church in 
Providence, R. I., at a salary of $4000, with expenses 
of removal added. 


’58, SEYMOUR. Edward Seymour is one of the com- 
mittee appointed at a recent meeting of New York pub- 
lishers to take action in reference to an International 
Copyright. Mr. Seymour is a prominent member of the 
firm of Chas. Scribner & Co. 

66, JUDSON.—Married on Thursday 8th, inst., at 
Nashville, Tenn, Mr. Fred. M. Judson of St Louis, Mo. 
private secretary to Gov. B. Gratz Brown to Miss Jennie 
Eakin of Nashville. 

71, SANBORN.—John S. Sanborn is at present study- 
ing law and attending lectures in the Law School in 
Cincinnati. His post office address is Care of H. & S. 
Pogue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


j 
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l GLEANINGS — The Regius professorship of physic in the Univer- ning through the centre of the upper stories from north 
ee : sity of Cambridge, England, has become vacant by the |to south. The kitchen, laundry, bakery, store-rooms, 
PERSONAL. resignation of Dr. Bord, who has held the office since|and accommodations for the Superintendent, Matron and 


1851 ; 

— Up to February 5th, $649 had been subscribed in 
Philadelphia for the Franklin Memorial Window in the 
University of Pennsylvannia. The subscriptions aver- 
aged from $5 to $100. 


servants, are to be located below the principle floor. 
The interior finish is to be plain and substantial, with 
hard sand finish for the walls and ceilings. The entire 
structure is to be heated with steam, and ample provi- 
sion made for ventilation. To accomplish this end an 


— The bequest of Samuel Miller of $100,000 to the additional subscription of $250,000 is needed, and 
University of Virginia, and the rest of his property to efforts are now being made to secure this amount. Rev. 
found an agricultural college in Albemarle county, Va.,| E. F. Hatfield, D. D., 149 West 34th street, is special 


is before the Richmond courts. Two or three millions|agent of the Board of Management, and would be 
are involved. happy to confer with any who may be disposed to aid 


— It is claimed that at Southern University, located the work. 
in Greensborough, Alabama, a student can live well and 
board at $10 a month ; also that a preacher can pre- 
pare himself for his vocation for $100 a year, and that 
laymen’s sons can be educated for $170 a year. 


— The following members of the Sophomore Class of 
Rutgers College have been selected by the faculty for 
the annual oratorical prize contest of the class on the 
22d. inst.: W. H. Bradley, J. W. Searing, O. A. Runk, 
J. Oppie, R. W. Brokaw, W. F. Gaston, J. W. Wyckoff 
and J. R. Duryea. 


— The sixth annual dinner of the Harvard alumni, 
under the auspices of the Harvard club of New York 
city, will be at Delmonico’s, corner of Fourteenth street 
and Fifth avenue, N. Y., on the 21st instant. Gentle- 
men of the corporation and faculty and others interested 
in university education will be invited to be present. 


— The successful experiments in the manufacture of 
sugar from beets, which have been madeat the Amherst 
Agricultural College, have suggested the formation of 
the Massachusetts Beet-Sugar Company, to be chartered 
by the present legislature with a capital of $100,000, 
the company to be exempt from taxation for ten years 
on account of the experimental nature and public utility 
of the enterprise. 


— Howard University at Washington, the institution 
for the education of the blacks, named after Gen. O. O. 
Howard, as at present constituted has not only a Colle- 
giate department and one each for the three learned 
professions of Law, Medicine and Divinity, but a Pre- 
paratory School, a Normal School, and a Commercial 
College. There are now nearly a thousand pupils in- 
cluding some whites. 


— The authorities of Rush Medical College have 
placed instructions in the hands of Mr. Baum, the 
architect, to prepare at once the plans and specifications 
for the new building. The structure will be a very 
handsome building, ornamented with terra cotta and 
minton tiles, with Philadelphia brick corners. The 
building will extend 62 feet by 72 feet, and be situated on 
Indiana avenue, near Dearborn street. 


Ar University Soe aa ere yy aan the sum 
o ooo towards its buildin nd, from Mr. Samuel isi 
Sharpe. and £1,000 for the same purpose from Mr. J. Mr Joseph Halevy; tag aie agit aa Menta 
: Pemberton Heywood. Sixteen hundred pounds has Arabia, and at a recent session O t e geograp ical so- 
lows in reference to Dr. Robinson the new president|also been received’ from the estate of Mr. Felix Slade, |cìety of Paris, gave an account of his journey. 

elect of Brown University: “A man of commanding | towards the cost of the Fine Art buildings, and to pro-| From Aden he tried to enter the interior of Arabia. 
Oo ee ee se pase a seria, Se B = eama and obee oppland At aT eni een of| At Dahadsh he met with serious difficulties and turned 
lowing maturity of his faculties, yet touched, by a light aloe attending the cass of golitical economy eras to the toad to Hodaida: From ' AORE n over Baa 
anticipation, with that noble appearancè of age which | petition for the prizes, and also to the Hume and Ricar- gel and Behai, into the mountainous province, Saafan, 
invites instinctive veneration, singularly gifted with the| qo Scholarships which are awarded for proficiency in where coffee plantations are abundant. Turning then 
stimulating word and the incisive phrase which make| that science. , - |to the North and by Harraz, he came into the neighor- 
hood of Sana. A severe sickness detained him for two 


the eloquence of the lecture room, and which vivify = 

young men with a touch to the very quick of their life, , Li ; 
months; After his recovery he visited the sorroundings 

of Sana and searched the fruitful plains of Belad- 


Dr. Robinson will shame all his antecedents and belie 
many auguries if he does not revive at Providence, or 
more than revive, the traditions of magnetic virtue and Harrit, which supplied him with a great number of in- 
personal power which are still rife respecting the ad-|ary, at Atlanta, Ga. sep ons 
ministration of President Wayland in the memories of} — Mr. Smith Kellogg, of Le Roy, N. Y., recently de- i j _ 
the alumni of Brown, and, indeed, in the educational | ceased, le‘t $2,000 to oe a scholarship in ‘Auburd Not far from Shira (Arhab), he found the sp rings, 
history of the country.” Theological Seminary by the name of the Mannering partly warm, of a river running to the east. Leaving 
| az Scholarship. the highland, on which Yemen proper is situated, he 
COLLEGE. — An effort is being made to erect new buildings for | arrived at a plain forming a kind of second Tehama. 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York city.|There Halevy remained several months, discovered the 
The plans prepared embrace the utilization of all the eee lled by the A b El-Harit and 
plot in the upper part of the city, which now belongs to above-mentione Piver CAMEO DY TAE SArADS , 
the Seminary. But at present only so many of the|at its shores many ancient cities, among others the cap- 
buildings will be erected as are imperatively demanded. | ital of Minoci, with an abundarce of inscriptions. He 
If properly encouraged the Directors design to build | has collected 685 inscriptions and minute notices about 
topography; and the manners of the inhabitants of those 
regions. The Journal Oficel has a report about these 
inscriptions by E. Renan. The committee to examine 
the results of the journey of Halevy, unanimously re- 


Princeton Coll has five Fell h with (200% 3 structure sufficient to accommodate about 140 
— Princeton College now has five Fellows, cach WI'N | Students. It is to be four stories in height; the first 
cognizes its great scientific value. With very limited 
means, in an almost entirely unknown country, sur- 


a salary of $600 a year, pursuing the higher studies in| foor being appropriated to class rooms, a refectory, and 
Princeton, New York, Edinburgh, Berlin. ; a temporary library room ; and the stories bois the 
In Tennesse Female College at Franklin, Tenn.,| first to dormitories. Two of the class rooms will be 49 
it is claimed that the policy of government is to allow by 28 feet each, and the third, 61 by 24 feet. The re- 
rounded by suspicious, fanatical and hostile nations, 
— The first church in Detroit, Rev. Addison Ballard, | northern section of the building. For every two stu-| among thousands of dangers and namerous privations, 
D. D., pastor, gave last year for benevolent purposes, | dents, a sudy, 12 by 15 feet, and two bed-rooms, 6 by 12! Halevy has attained his purpose. The inscriptions 
$8,325, of which nearly $6,000 was for Olivet College. feet, are to be provided on either side of a corridor run-| acquired are of the highest value to science. 


— M. Renan, who has been restored to his chair at 
the College of France, has commenced his lectures. 


— Rev. J. L. Gay, of Vincenpes, Ind., has accepted 
a professorship in the State University at Bloomington. 


— Prof. Seeley’s lectures at Cambridge, England, 
next term will be on “‘Ihe Reign of George the 
Third.” 


— Rev. A. T. Deming of Newbury, Vt., accepts an 
appointment as assistant teacher of natural science in 
Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn. 


— Professor Huxley has been compelled to relinquish 
all work for the present, and has gone to Egypt by 
medical advice for a two months at least, to recuperate. 


— Mr. Disraeli, who was recently elected rector of 
Glasgow University, will visit Glasgow about Easter, in 
order to deliver the usual inaugural address to the 
students. i 


— Miss Alla Blanche Perkins, late of the Oread In- 
stitute at Worcester, has been elected professor of 
ancient and modern languages in the female college at 
Jacksonville, Il. 


— The Rev. George W. Eaton, D.D., LL.D., for 
many years president of Madison University, is very 
dangerously sick at his home (Woodland Height) 1 
Hamilton, N. Y. | 


— President Loomis, of the University at Lewisburg, 
and Prof. Charles Hodge, D.D., of Princeton, are mem- 
bers of the board of visitors to the West Point Military 
Academy, in 1872. 


— The Archbishop of Cologne has ordered four pro- 
fessors of the university to subscribe to the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility ; the penalty in case of refusal being 
excommunication. | 


— Prof. Kundt, in Wurzburg, has accepted a profes- 
sorship at the new Strasbourg University. Professors 
Prym, Recklinghausen, Lowing and Scherer have like- 
wise accepted chairs. . 


— Rev. Dr. Hamlin, President of Robert College 
delivered an address on Thursday, February 8th, before 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Clinton 
street Presbyterian church, in Philadelphia. 


— The Brunswick Zelegraph says Prof. Chadbourne, 
has already commenced his duties at Bowdoin College, 
and Major Sanger, the Artillery officer detailed for duty, 
is also on the ground to give instruction in military 
matters. 


— It is understood that Prof. Chace, of Brown Uni- 
versity, intends to travel abroad for some years for the 
sake of study and recreation. The corporation unami- 
nously resolved to request him to continue to perform 
the duties of his department during the present college 

ear. 
y — A recent article in the Zndependent speaks as fol- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The first annual dinner of the Middlebury (Vt.) Col- 
lege Association was given at Delmonico’s Thursday 
evening, February 8th. Responses to toasts were made 
by John G. Saxe, President Kitchell, Prof. B. Kellogg, 
and others. Letters were read from Judge Nelson of 
the Supreme Court, and Judge Parker. 

The American Institute elected, Thursday evening 
February 8th, the following officers : President, F. A.P. 
Barnard ; Vice-Presidents, Charles P. Daly, Orestes 
Cleveland, Henry A. Burr ; Recording Secretary, John 
E. Gavitt ; Corresponding Secretary, Samuel D. Till- 
man ; Treasurer, Sylvester B. Comstock. 

Of. the eighteen Japanese students who have recently 
arrived in this country, five are to go London, two of 
whom will study shipbuilding, and three, various indus- 
trial arts ; four to Paris to study civil engineering, archi- 
tecture, and agriculture ; five to Berlin to study military 
tactics ; and four will remain in New York, and will 
apply themselves first to the study of language and then 
settle upon a course of further study. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Old Inscription.—A Buddhist inscription of 
date A. D. 1345, has lately been discovered on the inte- 
rior of an archway in the village of Aenyung-Kwan, in 
North China. Its chief interest consists in the fact 
that six lauguages are used in parallel vertical columns. 
These are (1) Sanskrit, (2) Thibetan, (3) Bashpah, (4) 
Ouigour, (5) Neuchik, (6) Chinese. Of the fifth of 


these, the Neuchik, which was the national writing of 
the Kin Dynasty Tartars, all knowledge had been abso- 
lutely lost in China. The third and fourth were also 
largely unknown, and this inscription enables syllaba- 
ries and vocabularies of them to be formed. 


A Dangerous and Successful Journey.— 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


— A new Theological Seminary is to be called the 
Clark Theological Seminary, is to be opened in Febru- 


— The people of North Adams are to have a course 
of free lectures from members of the faculty of Williams 
College. 

— The Parliament of Victoria, Australia, has been 
petitioned to compel the University to grant degrees to 
women. 


the young ladies all the privileges they will not affuse. |fectory will be 117 by 28 feet, and is to occupy the 
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Patent Reservoir Mucilage Stand. 
For Mucilage, Shellac, Liquid Glue, etc. 


The brush is fed at a uniform depth, never becomes clogged 
aor dried, 


—— 
——_ z 


Reservoir Calender Inkstand. 
The rack contains monthly calender cards for two years, 
which may be renewed at trifling cost. 
Sample Calender Inkstand, express paid. 1.25 
aa Calender Inkstand and Mucilage Stand, express 
pai 2.50 


Perforated Manuscript Papers. 


A carefully prepared set of rules for properly preparin 
manuscript for the pres&will be found with cack. packace ol 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

DESCRIPTION, PER REAM. 


No. 1. AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT. Size, 6 x 10, flat 
sheet, with three perforations at the top of the sheet for tying 
them together in parts or chapters. - . . $2.25 
No 2. CONTRIBUTOR’S MANUSCRIPT. Size, 5x 
10, flat sheet, with perforations the same as No. 1. - 1.80 
Noa EDITOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Same size as No. 
2, thmner, - <- oe č è č s 2. 2. oY Lio 
No.4. REPORTER'S AND STUDENT'S MA NU- 
SCRIPT. Size, 3% x 8, flat sheets for pencil ; with three 
perforations at the top for affixing to the eyeleted case. Ruled 


oneside - - E - = æ LOO 
Nò. ı. SERMON NOTE. White; size, 534 X 9, flat 
sheet, with two peaforations at the side for affixing the leaves 
to the eyleted case. In half ream wrappers. -  - 9. 50 
No.6. SERMON NOTE. Blue; same size as No. s. In 
half ream SH 9 ai de al Re. ine Oe 00 
No. 7. SER ON BATH. White ; size, 7 x 834, flat sheets: 
perforated at the side same as No.5. In half ream wrap- 
rs. - - ° š = + = - - - 2.80 
Ko. 8. SERMON BATH. - Blue; same size as No. 7- In 
half ream wrappers. =- e e 3» - =- © 3.00 
No.9. SERMON OCTAVO. White: size, 5% x 8%, flat 
sheets; perforated same as No. 5. In half ream wrappers. 
FE I a Sea On nS eee eS a ee 
No. 1. SERMON LETTER. White ; size, 8 x 10, flat 
sheets ; perforated same as No. s In half ream wrappers. 
< s > 2 x T = z > = - 3.30 
No. 11. SERMON LETTER. Blue ; same size as Ww. 
10. In half ream ee -< = - 360 
No. 12. COMPOSITION PAPER. Size, pax 8%, flat 


sheets, with two perforations at side of sheet for affixing the 
leaves to the perforated cover. Put up in quarter ream pack- 


ages â - <- a E - an, 

No. 13 LEGAL CAP. Best quality, 14 lbs., double 
sheets, all perfect quires, with three perforations at thc top of 
the sheet for securing documents with tapes. - - 690 
No. 14. LEGAL CAP. 12 lbs., perforated same as No. 
13. - - - - - - - - - - ; 

No. 15. THESIS PAPER. With border, white, 8 ie 
Flat ahes - z - - - 4.30 
SERMON CASES. Morocco, cambric lined. Each, .60 
SERMON CASES. Turkey Morocco, silk lined. “ 2.00 
SERMON COVERS. Manilla. Per package of 24. 25 
REPORTER'S CASES. Morocco, board sides, with 
pocket. - > œ -« - =- æ -æ Each, 75 

Sent Free on Receipt of Price. 


2 For sale by stationers. Sample sheets and circular by mail, 
ec. 


e 
One quire of either style, by mail, - - . 
One Morocco Sermon Case, by mail, - - 
One Reporter’s or Student’s Note Book Case 


Writing Cases with Lock. 


N o. I. Leather, elegantly furnished, size 734 X11,each, $4.33 
“a ‘ 4 be ‘ ts t (3 i 


- $0.25 
- .60 


. t rT} 6 ‘6 “ 3-59 
. “ e 7X 9% 2. 50 
4. Muslin, “ 7x9, 1.75 


eP Sen: Free on Receipt of Price. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CO, 
Manufacturers of Envelopes and Writing Paper, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Envelopes of all descriptions. Trade Price Ltst sent free 
to wholesale stationers. 76 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 


460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Porter. — THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.— 4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


Day. — THE SCIENCE OF ÆS- 


THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, An oF Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. ° 

LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 
$1.00. 


Woolsey.— SERVING OUR GEN- 
ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


Blake. — MINING MACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 


8vo, 245 pp., $2.00. 


Phelps.—7#£ HOLY LAND, with 


Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


Elliot. —SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S._Elliot, A.M. 12mo, 126 pp., $1.00. 


Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


READER, for use in Public Schools. By 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 168pp., 
6o cts. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 
Graduate of 69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 

This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America. It records the 
the experience of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale ; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 


Sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself. As life in any Anterican college is but the 
counterpart ofthatin any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


EE 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 
SCIENTISTS, com rising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley. Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. IZMO, 292 pp. $1.50. 


This book contains the first five University 
Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 
handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
numbers of the University Series have been sold. 


a 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F, R. S. With an 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
12m0, 36 pp. 25 cents. 


II.—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


_IIlt—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C. S. 72 pp. 


25 cents. 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. 
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Hort, Rev. F. J. A. 
Humphrey, Rev. W. G. 
Kennedy, Canon 

Lee, Archdeacon 
Lightfoot, Dr. 
Milligan, Professor 
Moulton, Professor 
Newman, Dr. J. H. 
Newth, Professor 


recognized from the first the desirableness of calling in 
the aid of Nonconformist scholars in England. The 
Lower House of Convocation indeed, which is entitled 
by usage to a representation on committees double in 
number those appointed by the Upper House, generously 
waived its privilege and appointed only the same num- 
ber, in order that room might be made for scholars from 
other religious bodies. 


Roberts, Dr. A. 

Smith, Rev. G. Vance 
Scott, Dr. (Balliol Coll.) 
Scrivener, Rev. F. 

St. Andrews, Bishop of 
Tregelles, Dr. 
Vaughan, Dr. 

Wescott, Canon. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF BIBLICAL 
REVISION. 


BY PROF. GEORGE E. DAY, D. D., YALE COLLEGE. 


Within the last”fourteen years a remarkable change 
of feeling in regard to the -desirableness and neces- 
sity of a revision of the Authorised English Bible has 


taken place in Great Britain and the United States. 
When the subject was introduced into the Convocation 
of Canterbury in Feb., 1856, it met with little favor. 
The motion of Mr. Heywood in the House of Commons 
in the July following, “that the Crown be petitioned 
to appoint a royal Commission for the revision of the 
English version of the Scriptures” was opposed by Sir 
George Gray and withdrawn. In February of the next 
year (1857) the subject was again brought forward in the 
Convocation of Canterbury, in the form of a motion “to 
request the Upper House (of Convocation) to take into 
consideration the appointment of a joint committee of 
both Houses to deliberate upon the best means of bringing 
under review the suggestions made during the last two 
centuries and a half for the still further improvement of 
the Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures, and of 
publishing the results of the inquiry.” This was met by 
an amendment by Canon Wordsworth, “ that it is not 
desirable to countenance any efforts to make changes 
in the text, but that any alterations or additions which it 
may be deemed expedient by competent authority to be 
adopted, should be confined to the margin and not be 
introduced into the text.” The final blow was given by 
Archdeacon Denison, who proposed a further amend- 
ment “that it is not expedient that this House give any 
encouragement to any alteration or modification of the 
Authorized Version, whether by way of insertion in the 
text, marginal note, or otherwise.” The subject was 
then dropped and all hopes of further action seemed to 
be at an end. 

It was so, however, only in appearance. In the con- 
viction that the feasibility of coöperation in producing an 
amended version could be proved, five clergymen of the 
Church of England, among whom were the well known 
commentators Alford and Ellicott, issued in the year 1857, 
a revision of the Gospel of John, which was ‘followed 
soon after by a revision of several of the Epistles of Paul. 
Although open to criticism, their work rendered impor- 
tant service as showing within what limits a revision by 
judicious scholars would be kept—and tended to relieve 
the timidity of the overcautious. It furnished also impor- 
tant hints, derived from the experience of the revisers, 
in regard to the practical working of codperative labor, 
which are likely now to be of the highest value. As the 
years passed on, the highest scholarship of England, 
represented by Trench, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot and 
Plumptre steadily maintained the necessity and safety of 
revision and furnished to the reading public in separate 
treatises, reviews and other publications, an array of 
facts and arguments which made a strong impression 
upon all thinking minds. 

When, therefore, the subject was again introduced 
into the Convocation of Canterbury, in Feb. 1870, in 
the form of a resolution, “ to report upon the desirable- 
ness of a revision of the authorized version of the Old 
and New Testament, whether by marginal notes or 
otherwise, in all those passages where plain and clear 
errors, whether in the Hebrew or Greek text originally 
adopted by the translators, or in the translation made 
from the same, shall, on due investigation, be found to 
exist,” it not only met with no opposition, but was 
unanimously carried in both Houses. Few were pro- 

bably prepared fòr this surprising and gratifying result. 
It speaks well for the catholic spirit in which the move- 
me nt was inagurated, that most of the speakers distinctly 


February was accepted, and is as follows : 
thorized Version of the Holy Scriptures be undertaken.” 


both marginal renderings and such emendations as it 
may be found necessary to insert in the text of the 
Authorized Version.” 


plate any new translation of the Bible, or any alteration 
of the language, except where in the judgment of the 
most competent scholars such change is necessary.” 


language employed in the existing version be closely 
followed.” 


The report made by the Committee appointed in 
“1, That it is desirable that a revision of the Au- 


“2, That the revision be so conducted as to comprise 


“3, That in the above resolutions we do not contem- 


“4. That in such necessary changes, the style of the 


“e, That it is desirable that Convocation should 
nominate a body of its own members to undertake the 
work of revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the 
cooperation of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever 
nation or religious body they may belong.” 

The committee of revision appointed under the last 
article met on the 6th of May, 1870, and adopted the 
following resolutions and rules, as embodying the funda- 
mental principles on which the revision is to be con- 
ducted, and naming the scholars invited from other re- 
ligious bodies to cooperate with them : 

I. That the Committee, appointed by the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury at its last session, separate itself 
into two Companies, the one for the revision of the 
Authorized Version of the Old Testament, the other for 
the revision of the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament. 

II. That the Company for the revision of the Au- 
thorized Version of the Old Testament consist of the 
Bishops of St. Davids, Llandaff, Ely, Lincoln, and Bath 
and Wells, and of the following Members from the 
Lower House, Archdeacon Rose, Canon Selwyn, Dr. 
Jebb and Dr. Kay. 

III. That the Company for the revision of the Au- 
thorized Version of the New Testament consist of the 
Bishops of Winchester, Gloucester and Bristol, and Salis- 
bury, and of the following Members from the Lower 
House, the Prolocutor, the Deans of Canterbury and 
‘Westminister, and Canon Blakesly. 

IV. That the first portion of the work to be under. 
taken by the Old Testament Company, be the revision 
of the Authorized Version of the Pentateuch. 

V. That the first portion of the work to be undertaken 
by the New Testament Company, be the revision of the 
Authorized Version of the Synoptical Gospels. 

VI. That the following Scholars and Divines be in- 
vited to join the Old Testament Company :— 
Alexander, Dr, W. L. Leathes, Professor 
Chinnery, Professor McGill, Professor 
Cook, Canon Payne Smith, Canon 
Davidson, Professor A. B. Perowne, Professor J. H. 
Davies, Dr. B. Plumptre, Professor 
Fairbairn, Professor Pusey, Canon 
Field, Rev. F. Wright, Dr. (British Mu- 
Ginsburg, Dr. seum.) 

Gotch, Dr. Wright, W. A. (Cambridge). 
Harrison, Archdeacon 

: VII. That the following Scholars and Divines be in 

vited to join the New Testament Company : 


Angus, Dr. Dublin, Archbishop of 
Brown, Dr. David Eadie, Dr.’ 


VIII. That the general principles to be followed by 


both companies be as follows: 
1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into the 


Text of the Authorized Version consistently with 
faithfulness. 


2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such al- 


terations to the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions. . 

. Each Company to go twice over the portion to be re- 
vised, once provisionally, the second time finally, 
and on principles of voting as hereinafter is pro- 
vided. 

. That the Text to be adopted be that for which the 
evidence is decidedly preponderating ; and that 
when the Text so adopted differs from that from 
which the Authorized Version was made, the altera- 
tion be indicated in the margin. 


5. To make or retain no change in the Text on the sec- 


ond final revision by each Company, except two- 
thirds of those present approve of the same, but on 
the first revision to decide by simple majorities. 


6. In every case of proposed alteration that may have 


given rise to discussion, to defer the voting there- 
upon till the next meeting, whensoever the same 
shall be required by one-third of those present at 
the meeting, such intended vote to be announced 
in the notice for the next meeting. | 
7. To revise the headings of chapters, pages, paragraphs, 
italics, and punctuation. 
. To refer, on the part of each Company, when consid- 
ered desirable, to Divines, Scholars, and Literary 
Men, whether at home or abroad, for their opinions. 


IX. That the work of each Company be communica- 
ted to the other as it is completed, in order that there 
may be as little deviation from uniformity in language as 
possible. 

X. That the Special or By-rules for each Company be 
as follows: 


1. To make all corrections in writing previous to the 
Meeting. 

2. To place all the corrections due to texual considera- 
tions on the left hand margin, and all other correc- 
tions on the right hand margin. 

3. To transmit to the Chairman, incase of being unable 
to attend, the corrections proposed in the portion 
agreed upon for consideration. 


It was next agreed to invite the codperation of 
American scholars. This was done through Rev. Dr. 
Schaff of New York, on his visit to Great Britain last ° 
summer. The details of thé proposed plan of codpera- 
tion were arranged in personal conference between him 
and Bishop Ellicott, Dean Stanley, Prof. Lightfoot and 
others, and submitted soon after, to the gentlemen in 
this country, of various denominations, who were 
invited to unite in this work. They cordially accepted 
the invitation and at a meeting held in New York on 
the 7th of December last, adopted with some slight 
modification the plan proposed. Its principal features 
are, the acceptance of the principles and rules of re- 
vision stated above ; the division of the committee into 
two companies, for the revision of the Old and the 
New Testaments respectively ; the arrangement that the 
British committee shall submit to the American com- 
mittee, from time to time, such portions of their work as 
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have passed that the first revision, and the American | to its capital. 


revisers shall transmit their criticisms and suggestions to į 
the British revisers before the second revision ; and the 
provision that a joint meeting of the British and 
American committees shall be held, if possible, in Lon- 
don, before final action. 

The British companies have been industriously at work, 
and have completed the revision of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew and nearly the whole of Genesis and 
Exodus. As soon as printed copies of these are re- 
ceived, they will be placed in the hands of the American 
revisers for consideration and criticism, and the proposal 
of any other changes which may be thought desirable. 
The whole work at the present rate of progress is not 
expected to be completed in less than seven years, and 
may not improbably occupy ten, but whether the time re- 
quired be longer or shorter, there is every reason to 
believe that it will be steadily pressed forward to a con- 
clusion, and that in the end we shall have a translation 
which, while agreeing substantially with our venerable 
English version, will present the best results of the 
learned study of the Scripture for the last two centuries 
and a half. 


THE CORDOBA 4 OBSERVATORY. 


The New Observatory at Cordoba, i in Buenos Ayres, 
was recently inaugurated in the presence of the digni- 
taries of the land and the elite of Cordoba. The exer- 
cises consisted of the blessing of the enormous telescope, 
the largest instrument of the kind in South America, by 
the Bishop ; an address by Professor B. A. Gould, for- 
merly of Cambridge, Mass., but now in charge of this 
observatory and engaged in mapping the Southern 
heavens; and short addresses by Dr. Avellaneda, 
Minister of Education, and President Sarmiento. The 
address of Professor Gould was printed in full, in Zhe 
Standard and River Platte News, published at Buenos 
Ayres, from which we take the following extracts. After 
paying a tribute to the liberality of the government and 


its enlightened services to the cause of science, first, in 


organizing and guiding to its successful fulfilment the 
exposition of national industry and arts, and sécond, in 
establishing those temples where the works of God were 
to be pondered and explored, Professor Gould con- 
tinued as follows :—We celebrate the foundation of the 
second National Observatory upon the South American 
continent, and the first institution of pure scientific re- 
search established by the Argentine nation, although 
we may not forget the splendid museum of the province 
of Buenos Ayres, fo which the learning and ability of 
its Director has given such a world-wide renown. A 
path is now fairly broken for the progress of the new 
forms of intellectual culture and higher civilization 
which are winning a foothold in all the leading nations 
of the earth. Within my own memory, the number of 
observatories in existence where astronomical observa- 
tions are habitually made, has increased three-fold. 
Within but little more than 25 years, has been construc- 
ted every active observatory now existing in the United 
States. Even during the single year since the province 
of Cordoba presented to the nation, for astronomical 
purposes, the land on which we now stand, tidings have 
reached me of the establishment of three new astro- 
nomical observatories in that country ; and there is now 
scarcely a single institution of higher instruction in that 
republic, possessing any distinction, which is not either 
provided with an observatory or engaged in the endea- 
vor to secure one. There are thus at least twenty such 
institutions in the United States already provided with 
the means of adding to the sum of human knowledge. 
In England and on the European continent the number 
is far greater ; and in this Southern half of our Western 
hemisphere, we have tidings of a magnificent telescope 
now erecting in the city of Quito, upon the very equator 
itself, as well as of an observatory, which that devoted 
lover of science, the Emperor of Brazil, has founded 
upon the shores of the beautiful bay which gives name 
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Thus at least. the stimulus of emulation 
io not be wanting to us, explorers of the Southern 
skies. 

After some general considerations in reference to the 
objects and benefits of a national observatory, the ad- 
dress continues: 

But I will pass from these general considerations. 
Possibly you may desire to know what we are proposing 
to do at present, what we hope to do soon, and what we 
have succeeded in doing already. That there have 
been delays, I need not tell you. Indeed, I have heard 
it whispered that this Observatory is neither the first 
nor the only enterprise which has not progressed with 
the speed which the managers could have desired. Our 
instruments were on board ship and ready for sea, when 
that great war broke out which recently convulsed all 
Europe. Some were on board a French vessel and 
some were in German ships ; but whatsoever their sub- 
ject of discord, both French and German vessels 
agreed on one point—that port was better than sea at 
such a time. Happily our books and instruments es- 
caped capture by the enemy ; but when that danger was 
past, came a new obstacle, for they were ice-bound in 
those northern seas. Months passed and melted the 
Baltic ice ; but when the vessels reached the distant 
shores of the Platte, they found the brilliant city desola- 
ted by pestilence, and all the agencies and facilities for 
commerce gone. These delays over, yet others-and still 
worse ones came, for, ascending the Parana, the port of 
Rosario was found blockaded, not by foreign foes, but 
by domestic apprehensions ; and thus nearly a year had 
elapsed before our implements were safely received in 
Cordoba. 

Meanwhile our edifice had not escaped the common 
calamity of all the public works of the nation ; and it 
is not quite two months since the legislation was per- 
fected which enabled us to resume the work. Now, at 
last, our building presents itself in its full proportions, 
and but a little while need elapse before all the instru- 
ments are actively at work. 

When we lift our glances to the nocturnal sky, while 
neither moon nor clouds obstruct the beauty of the scene, 
und contemplate the myriad points of light that gem the 
firmament,—some brilliantly sparkling, others shining 
with a milder light, and others still just visible to the 
unaided eye,—there are few cultivated or thoughtful 
minds which can fail to be deeply impressed. Yet 
rarely does the beholder feel the full significance of the 
prospect. A very few—possibly three or four—of the 
stars he sees are planets, belonging to our own sun, and 
changing their position among the rest from day to day. 
The rest are fixed stars. Looking upon them, we see 
the heavens nearly as they shone down upon the sages 
of antiquity,—yes, upon the very earliest of the human 
race,—and as they lighted up the midnight for those 
strange and fearful monsters whose fossil bones we some- 
times find in their ancient sepulchres to bear witness of 
those ages, thousands upon thousands of years ago, when 
no man’s footstep had ever pressed the surface of our 
globe. We are gazing into the unfathomed abyss of 
creation. Not one in a hundred of those stars is within 
a distance which the resources of science or of human 
skill have yet permitted us to measure ; yet the tremen- 
dous distantes of those few nearest ones, which man has 
at length succeeded in determining, are such that our 
imaginations fail to conceive them, even when the dem- 
onstrations of science compel our intellects to accept 
the facts. Of all the stars whose distances have yet 
been measured in either hemisphere, the nearest is one 
called Alpha, in the constellation of the Centaur, the 
brightest of those two bright ones which point to the 
Southern Cross. The distance of this star is eighty-six 
million times that of the moon. It is more than seven 
millions of millions of leagues. A cannon ball impelled 
at the rate of three and a half leagues a minute, would 
require four million years to reach this star. Yet it 
seems to be the nearest to us ofall. Sirius, the bright- 
est star in the sky, is at more than six times the distance. 
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Light itself requires more than twenty ae Rg ACHE RP SA RUE Gg pe Ta a RIT NN i ent pa ROTATE Rare to reach us 
from that stupendous remoteness; and Could a ‘tele- 
graphic message be sent us thence with the same speed 
as it traverses the electric wires upon earth, at least 
360 years would be needed for its transmission, and the 
tenth generation of our descendents would receive the 
tidings intended for ourselves. 

These stars are among the nearest of all. Their dis- 
tances are measurable within relatively narrow limits of 
uncertainty ; but the researches of astronomers have 
shown that comparatively very few of the stars—prob- 
ably not one jn every hundred visible to the unaided eye 
—are at all comparable with these in nearness, and hu- 
man capacity has proved inadequate to determine their 
distances, even with crude approximation. 

Enough is here to compel our wonder and our awe ; 
yet when the telescope is called to our aid, we find that 
what our unassisted vision had disclosed was but a faint 
suggestion of the countless myriads which are revealed. 
The number of stars visible to the naked eye in the en- 
tire circuit of the heavens has been usually estimated at 
about 6,000 ; an ordinary opera-glass will exhibit some- 
thing like ten times that number ; a comparatively small 
telescope easily shows 200,000, while there are tele- 
scopes in existence with which there is reason to believe 
that not less than 25 million stars are visible. 

Here is a field for the astronomer. And it is clearly 
one of his first duties to determine, as accurately as he 
can, the position and brilliancy of the principal celestial 
objects, not only in order to be thus provided with land- 
marks in the heavens by which to trace the movements 
of planets and comets, but also in order that such small 
changes as are taking place in their position and bril- 
liancy may be well determined, and the causes and laws 
deduced to which these changes are due. 

In the year 1751 a French astronomer, Abbe de la 
Caille, visited the Cape of Good Hope for the purpose 
of determining the positions of the principal southern 
stars. With a little telescope of comparatively insig- 
nificant dimensions, he succeeded in obtaining the ma- 
terials for so complete a catalogue—as far as the limit 
of brightness which his telescope permitted—and in 
determining the positions of those stars so well that this 
catalogue of about 9,800 stars constitutes to-day the 
chief reliance of astronomers for their knowledge of a 
large portion of the southern sky. Since that time a 
permanent observatory has been established by the 
British Government at the same place, and a large num. 
ber of valuable observations have been made by various 
eminent men. Other observatories in the southern 
hemisphere have been founded at Paramatta, Santiago 
de Chile, and Melbourne, all of which have contributed 
essentially to our knowledge of the southern sky; as 
also has the observatory at Madras, which, although 
north of the equator, commands a view of the greater 
portion of the southern heavens. Yet how much re- 
mains to be done in this direction will be very evident 
when I state that, while the number of stars in the 
northern hemisphere whose positions and magnitudes 
have been determined cannot fall short of about 330,000 
the number of the southern hemisphere whose observed 
places have been published does not probably exceed 
50,000. But this is not all. The greater portion of 
those which have been observed lie in that part of the 
sky which is clearly visible in Europe ; and if we con- 
sider the regions beyond 30 deg., there are scarcely 
13,000 southern stars whose places and magnitudes 
have been determined and made available for scientific 
use, while the corresponding portion of the sky contains 
something like 164,000 such stars. The late astronomer 
Gilliss, the originator of what is now the National Ob- 
servatory of Chile, as well as of the Naval Observatory 
at Washington, of which latter he was the Director at 
the time of his death, devoted much time and labor to 
the effort to supply this pressing need ; and while at 
Santiago, he made the requisite observations for deter- 
mining the places of no less than 23,000 stars within 
40 deg. of the South Pole. The computations were 
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carried on at the expense of the U. S. Government, and 
were nearly completed at the time of his death, in 1865, 
after which the work was unfortunately suspended ; but 
I have lately received the gratifying assurance that the 
calculations are now to be completed, and the resulting 
catalogue published by the Observatory at Washington. 

The first undertaking now proposed for the Argentine 
Observatory is to do something towards filling this 
hiatus by determining the places of the principal stars 
Situated between the tropic, where the observations of 
northern astronomers begin to become less numerous, 
and the polar circle, where Gilliss’ observations com- 
mence. This work is best performed by dividing the 
sky into narrow zones or belts, and subjecting each 
zone to a special scrutiny for the purpose of measuring 
the positions of all stars of a sufficient brightness within 
its limits. If no unforeseen impediment presents itself, 
these observations should be completed within two years 
from their commencement. 

There is another most important investigation espe- 
cially desirable in the present condition of our knowledge; 
this is the application of the newly discovered methods 
of stellar photography to the more prominent objects in 
the southern heavens. The ingenious researches and 
inventions ot Mr. Rutherford in New York have re- 
sulted in the development of methods by which the re- 
lative positions of clusters of stars may be permanently 
recorded by photographing them upon glass, and the 
numerical values subsequently determined by means of 
a measurement of the photographic impressions, with a 
degree of precision far greater than that of the ordinary 
methods. And this process possesses the signal and 
peculiar advantage, that the representations thus ob- 
tained of the stars’ places at a given moment may be 
preserved, and the measurements repeated at any subse- 
quent time. The process has not yet been introduced 
into European observatories, but it has been thoroughly 
tested in America, and valuable researches have already 
been made by this photographic method. At the time 
of my departure from the United States I had some 
reason to believe that contributions to a considerable 
amount would be made by the friends of science in my 
native city, in order to permit photographs of objects in 
the southern sky to be made at this observatory. My 
hopes in this respect were not entirely fulfilled ; but I 
have still much confidence that something may be done 
in that direction, and that I may yet enjoy the privilege 
of soliciting from his Excellency the Minister of Public 
Instruction permission to make at the Argentine Na- 
tional Observatory the first stellar photographs in the 
southern hemisphere , these to be subsequently mea- 
sured, and the results submitted to rigorous computa- 
tion. 

It remains for me, Mr. President and gentlemen, to 
say a few words, even at the risk of wearying you, re- 
garding the manner in which we have employed our 
time during this past year while awaiting the completion 
of the Observatory. 

During the greater part of the year we have- had 

neither instruments nor building, and during the short 
time these have been available'we have experienced an 
unexpected and most serious obstacle in the clouds of 
impalpable dust, which, rising from all sides, penetrate 
to the.utmost crevices of every part of the instruments. 
This difficulty will, I think, be obviated to a great ex- 
tent when vegetable growth shall have covered the soil ; 
and to this end H. E. the Minister has given directions 
for providing as good a supply of water as may be pos- 
sible, while the building and instruments have been pro- 
vided with special and unusual protections against the evil. 
The position of the city of Cordoba renders this trouble 
inevitable, inasmuch as water for irrigation is only to be 
found in the valley, whilst an observatory must neces- 
sarily be placed upon high land. With the arrival of 
the rainy season I trust that a carpet of vegetation may 
remove this source of anxiety. 

A considerable time would under any circumstances 

have been requisite for computing the numerical tables 
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and making the various other calculations needful for 
bringing the instruments into active service. The ad- 
ditional interval. has been employed in an undertaking 
of a totally different sort, which may, I trust, be found 
in the end to possess as much scientific importance as 
the work originally intended. During this period of 
enforced delay we have succeeded in making a full 
catalogue of all those stars of the southern heavens 
which are visible to the naked eye, determining for each 
one the precise degree of its brightness. When, after 
the moon has set to night, you raise your vision to the 
starry sky, and, as you look more intently, perceive. one 
faint star after another reveal itself to your sight, you 
will yet succeed in discerning no star whose place and 
magnitude has not been recorded within the past year 
by some one or more of the observers in this institu- 
tion— 
“Sidera cuncta notans tacito labentia ccelo.” 

Nor has the progress of the work failed to afford its 
due share of discoveries. It has given us the knowl- 
edge of a considerable number of stars which possess 
the singular character that their brightness is not always 
the same, but undergoes systematic variations. Some 
have been seen to rise to considerable brilliancy, and 
then fade away until telescopes of some power are 
needed for rendering them visible. Others still are now 
found to possess a brilliancy decidedly greater or de- 
cidedly less than that which has been assigned to them 
by more than one astronomer in times past. Such 
stars must be carefully watched, and the fact of any 
regular and periodic fluctuation in the amount of their 
light either established or disproved. Of such cases 
there are already many on our records, thanks to the 
assiduity and zeal of the assistant astronomers, no one 
of whom has failed to make manifest the existence of 
several. One of those most remarkable for the rapidity 
of its changes is a little star in the constellation 
“ Musea,” which is invisible to the unaided sight during 
one half its period, and visible during the other half, 
while the observations of Mr. Rock show that it goes 
through all its changes within the short interval of 2134 
hours. Another in the constellation of the “ Southern 
Triangle,” which has been regularly observed by Mr. 
Davis, exhibits regular fluctuations of light, comprised 
within a period of about 3} days, similarly alternating 
between visibility and invisibility. These two exhibit 
the most rapid changes of any of the stars which we 
have hitherto observed ; but there are others not less 
interesting, observed not only by the two gentlemen 
mentioned, but also by Messrs. Thome and Hathaway, 
who are likewise pursuing these investigations with 
much success. . 

The transparency of the sky of Cordoba upon favor- 
able nights may be judged of by a single additional fact. 
You will find in the treatises on astronomy, as I have 
already mentioned, the total number of stars in the en- 
tire heavens visible to the naked eye, estimated at from 
5,500 to 6,000. Now, we have already recorded in the 
‘Uranometria Argentina’ the places of not less than 
6,400 Stars, visible to the unaided sight of every one of 
our observers, in the Southern Hemisphere alone ; while 
in the first 10 deg. of the Northern Hemisphere we have 
800 more, making in all at least 7,200 stars ; so that we 
are justified in the belief that were the sky equally tran- 
sparent for astronomers in the Northern Hemisphere, 
the total number of stars visible to the ordinary eye 
would be estimated at certainly not less than 11,000, 
instead of half that number. 

This work of the Uranometry is now near its con- 
clusion. Little remains to complete the necessary ob- 
servations, except that general revision which all inves- 
tigations require. But the work of publication will of 
course be laborious, and somewhat expensive. The 
maps will need to be drawn with great care, and the 
positions of the stars transferred to them with all the 
minuteness possible ; even the labor of preparing the 
manuscripts for the press is by no means slight, since 
the positions of the stars observed must not only be 
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given with scrupulous accuracy, but must also be com- 
pared with those resulting from the observations of 
other astronomers. Still, I doubt not that the neces- 
sary means for all this will be accessible in due time. 

Such is the nature of the task which the observatory 
now proposes to itself; such is the character of the 
observations which it has been carrying on. The duties 
of a public observatory imply the prosecution of regular 
and systematic investigations, as distinguished from 
those desultory ones, which require less organization, and 
can be equally well carried on by individuals provided 
with less expensive implements-of research. Thus, for 
instance, the search for comets—which appear unex- 
pectedily, and are usually discovered by means of special 
scrutiny of the sky for this purpose—is of course incom- 
patible with the execution of a regular system of obser 
vations. The time bestowed upon such searches is well 
applied by those who have time at their command, and 
may result in valuable accessions to our knowledge, but 
it is not desirable that astronomers, provided with deli- 
cate and costly instruments, should neglect those obser- 
vations which must yield a sure return, in order to ex- 
pend their energies in directions where success is less 
certain, and, indeed, less important, even though it may 
promise at the moment a greater share of public ap- 
plause. I understand the desire of the Government to 
be that the capabilities of this new institution of science 
shall be so directed as to contribute most efficiently to 
the progress, culture, and honor of the nation, and to 
the advancement of astronomy. That it may accom- 
plish this shall be my earnest endeavor. 

The address concluded with congratulations to those 
interested upon the completion of the great work. 


THE HASSLER EXPEDITION. 


DREDGING FOR, ANIMALS, 


The following letter from Professor Agassiz, in charge 
of the “Hassler Expedition” detailing further work of 
the party, has been received by Professor Benjamin 
Peirce, Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey : 

PERNAMBUCO, January 16, 1872. 


My Dear Peirce: I should have written to you from 
Barbadoes ; but the day before we left the island was 
favorable for dredging, and our success in that line so 
unexpectedly great, that I could not get away from the 
specimens, and made the most of them for study while 
I had the chance. We only made four hauls in between 
seventy-five and one hundred and twenty fathoms. But 
what hauls! Enough to occupy half a dozen competent 
zodlogists for a whole year, if the specimens could be 
kept .fresh for that length of time. The first haul 
brought up a cnemidium-like sponge ; the next gave us 
a crinoid very much like the rhizocrinus loftensis, but 
probably different ; the third, a living pleurotomaria (a 
gasteropod); the fourth a new genus of spatangoids 
(family of echinoids) ; etc., etc., not to speak of the 
small fry. We had the crinoid alive for ten or twelve 
hours. When contracted, the pinnacles are pressed 
against the arms and the arms themselves shut against 
one another, so that the whole looks like a swash made 
up of a few long, coarse twines. When the animal 
opens, the arms at first separate without bending out- 
side, so that the whole looks like an inverted pentapod ; 
but gradually the tip of the arms bend outward as the 
arms diverge more and more, and when fully expanded 
the crown has the appearance of a lily of the Mail- 
agon type, in which each petal is moved upon itself, the 
pinnacles of the arms spreading laterally more and 
more as the crown is more fully open. I have not been 
able to detect any motion in the stern traceable to con- 
traction, though there is ho stiffness in its bearing. 
When disturbed the pinnacles of the arms first contract, 
the arms straighten themselves out, and the whole grad- 
ually and slowly closes up. It was a very impressive 
sight for me to watch the movements of this creation, 
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for it told, not of its own ways only, but at the same time ten years ago in the West Indies. Even Pictit, in the | not let this opportunity pass without stating that our stay 
afforded a glimpse into the countless ages of the past,|second edition of his “ Paleontology,” still considers |in Barbadoes was made particularly ageeable and instruct- 
when these crinoids, so rare and so rarely seen nowa-|pleurotomaria as extinct, and ranging among the fossilif- | ive through the many attentions of our old friend the 
days, formed a prominent feature of the animal kingdom. | erous formations from the silurian period to the tertiary. | Governor. Staying at his house I had ample opportu- 
I could see, without great effort of the imagination, the|Of the living species found at Marie Galante nothing is) nities of studying his extensive collcction, especially rich 
shoal of Lockport teeming with the many genera of| known except the specific characteristics of the shell.!in shells and particularly valuable for the full series of 
crinoids which the geologists of New York, have res-|We dredged it in 120 fathoms on the west side of Barba-| specimens it contains, representing every stage of growth 
cued from that prolific silurian deposit, or recall the!does, alive, and kept it alive for twenty-four hours, dur-|of a very large number of the species. 

formation of my native country, in the hillsides of which, | ing which time the animal expanded and showed its re-| Another family of organized creatures brings a sim- 
also among fossils indicating shoal-water deposits, other | markable peculiarities. It is’ unquestionably the type of|ilar testimony to that already alluded to. If there is a 
crinoids abound, resembling still more closely those we |a distinct family, entirely different from the other mol-|type of echinoderms characteristic of a geological period 
find in these waters. The closer affinities of rhizocrinus|lusks, with which it has thus far been associated. Mr.|it is the genus micrastes, of the cretaceous formation, in 
with the apiocrinoids are further exemplified by the fact | Blake has made fine colored drawings of it which may |its original circumscription. No species of this genus is 
that, when the animal dies, it casts off its arms like|be published at some future time. The foot is quite|known to have existed during the tertiary era, and no 
apiocrinus, the head of which is generally found without | large, consisting of a vertical mass of flesh of consider-|living species has as yet been made known. You may 
arms. And now the question may be asked what is the | able height, about one inch, and longer than the diame-|therefore imagine my surprise when the dredge first 
meaning of the occurrence of these animals in deep|ter of the shell, in fact nearly double its length. Where | yielded three specimens of a small species of that partic- 
waters at the present day when in former ages similar|the mantle is attached to the sides of the foot, along its|ular group of the genus which is most extensively repre- 
types inhabited shallow seas? Of the fact there can be |upper margin, it forms a membranous seam free from | sented in the upper cretaceous bed. Other examples of 
no doubt ; for it is not difficult to adduce satisfactory | the foot and fringed all along with distinct papillz, re-|less importance might be enumerated. Suffice it now to 
evidence of the shoal-like character of the silurian de-|sembling somewhat the papillz along the margin of the|add that my expectation of finding in deep waters ani- 
posits of the State of New York. Their horizontal | mantle of our naiades, and surrounding the rudimentary | mals already known, but thus far exceedingly rare in 
position, combined with the gradual secession of the|siphonal fold. These papilla are still more developed | museums, is already in a measure realized in the discov- 
higher beds ina southerly direction, leaves no doubt| along the characteristic edge of the mantle which lines|ery of specimens of latiaxis, for instance, and of crani- 
upon this point; and in the case of the jurassic forma-|the emargination of the shell, to which the genus owes| phorus. But my time for writing is up. I close in the 
tion, alluded to above, their combination with fossils|its name. When the animal is fully expanded the oppo-| hope of being able to avail myself more freely of the op. 
common upon coral reefs, and their presence in atols of| site edges of the mantle encircling the slit of the shell | portunities we may meet when we reach the ground 
that period are satisfactory proofs of my assertion.|are approximated, and the curve of the end of the slit| where we shall no longer be driven by the necessity of 
What does it then mean when we find the petacrinus| remains alone open, simulating a siphon. The head of| pressing forward. Ever truly yours, L. AGASSIZ. 
and rhizocrinus of the West Indies in deep waters only?|the animal is qutte conspicuous ; a large cylindrical pro | Professor Benjamin Peirce Superintendent United States Coast 
It seems to me that there is but one explanation for the | boscis projects in front between two large straight and | Survey. 

fact, and that ts, in the progress of the earth’s growth we|somewhat stiff tentacles, at the base of each of which, 
must look to such a displacement of the conditions |on its outer margin, is a small sessile eye. The surface 
favorable to the maintenence of certain lower types as|color of the whole animal is reddish brown ; fine lines 
may recall most fully the adaptations of former ages ;|of a darker hue extend transversly upon the whole head, 
and it was in this sense I alluded in my first letter to|but are closer together and finer upon the proboscis 
you, to the probability of our finding in deeper waters|than back of the tentacles. The margin of the ankle 
representatives of earlier geological types; and if my |along the upper side of the foot is also darker than the 
explanation is correct, my anticipation is also fully|foot itself. I hope at some future time to be able to 
sustained. But do the deeper waters of the present|complete the examination of the soft parts by dissecting 
constitution of our globe really approximate the con-|the internal organs. Pictit has shown his usual sagaci- 
ditions, for the development of animal life, of the shoal|ty in assuming, from the examination of the fossil alone, 
seas of past geological ages? I think they do, or at/that these shells have no operculum. The family of the 
least come as near to it as anything can in the present, pleurotomarido numbers between four and five hundred 
order of things upon earth; for the depths of the ocean | fossil species, beginning in the silurian deposits but es- 
alone can place animals under the high pressure which | pecially numerous in the carboniferous and jurassic for- 
the heavier atmosphere of earlier periods afforded. But] mations. 

surely such high pressures as animals meet in great} The sponges afford another interesting case. When the 
depths cannot be a favorable condition for the develop-| first number of the great work of Goldfuss, on the fossils 
ment of life, hence the lower forms found in the deep|ofGermany,madeits appearancc about halfa century ago, 
sea. The rapid diminution of the light with increasing | the most novel types it made known were several genera 
depth, and the small amount of free oxygen in these| ofsponges from the jurassic and cretaceous bedsdescribed 
waters, under greater and greater pressure, not to speak |under the names of siphonia, cnemidium, and scyphia. 
of other limitations arising from the greater uniformity| Nothing of the kind has been known among the living 
of the conditions of existence, the reduced amount and|to this day; and yet the first haul of the dredge, near 
less variety of nutritive substances, etc., are as many | Barbadoes, gave us a cnemidium, or at least a sponge, so 
causes acting in the same direction and with similar | much like the jurassic cnemidium that it must remain for 
results. For all these reasons, I have always expected | future comparisons to determine whether there are any 
to find in great depths organized beings of an inferior | generic differencies between our living sponge and the 
standing in the scale of structural complications than | fossil. The next day brought us a genuine siphonia, an- 
those found in shoal waters or near shore, and the cor-|other genus thus far only known from the jurassic beds. 
relation elsewhere pointed out between the standing of} And it is worth recording that I noticed in the collection 
animals and their order of succession in geological|of Governor Rawson another sponge brought to him by 
times—(see “ Essay on Classification ”)—justifies an-|a fisherman who had caught it on his line on the coast 
other form of expression of these facts, viz., that in|of Barbadoes, which belongs to the genus scyphia. 
deeper waters we should expect representatives of| Thus the three characteristic genera of sponges from the 
earlier geological periods. But there is nothing in all| secondary formations, thus far supposed to be extinct,|but certain others, such as those of interference, could 
this which warrants the conclusion that any of the ani-|are all there represented in the deep waters of the West | be explained only by a wave or undulatory theory. This 
mals now living are lineal descendants of those of earliest; [ndies. I saw also a number of specimens of penta-| latter, theory supposes a trembling of the particles either 
ages. Nor does this similarity, to those of earlier periods, | crinus Mulleri in Governor Rawson's collection ; but we) of air or of the matter filling space, which trembling, so 
justify the statement that the cretaceous formation is| were not fortunate enough to dredge more than fragments | far as interference goes, may be lateral, or longitudinal. 
still extant. It would be just as true to nature to say|of it. The most valuable specimen in Mr. Rawson’s|In sound, the vibration is longitudinal ; in heat and 
that the tertiaries are contained in the tropics, on ac-|collection, however, is a well preserved holopus, which | light, lateral. Hence, sound-waves may interfere and 
count of the similarity of the miocene mammalia and/leaves no doubt that this curious animal is a genuine; produce silence ; light-waves may interfere and produce 
those of the torrid zone. We have another case in the|crinoid, as d’ Orbigny considered it. I shall give you a; darkness ; heat-waves may interfere and produce cold. 
pleurotomaria. It is not long since it has been made|full description of it on another occasion, as Governor| The ear is so constituted that it takes cognizance only of 
known that the genus pleurotomaria is not altogether| Rawson had the great kindness to allow me to take his| the longitudinal vibrations of the air, though the air vi- 
extinct, since a single specimen was discovered about | with me for further examination and illustration. I can- brates in all directions ; the eye takes notice only of la- 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


ACOUSTIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD BY WHICH 
STELLAR MOTIONS ARE DETERMINED WITH THE SPEC- 
TROSCOPE, 


The fourth of the series of lectures known as the 
Mechanics’ course, was delivered on Thursday evening 
last in the large Hall of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
upon the above subject, the lecturer being Prof. A. M. 
Mayer, of the Stevens’ Institute of Technology. 

Prof. Mayer began by calling the attention of his au- 
dience to the character of vibrations, instancing the 
pendulum as one of the best examples of visible mass- 
vibration, and saying that the curve representing its mo- 
tion was that representing all other vibratory motions of 
whatever kind. This curve he had obtained experiment- 
ally by means of an ingenious apparatus which he des- 
cribed. Beside these, there are molecular vibrations, due 
to elasticity, the action of which was very clearly illus- 
trated upon the black-board. A water-wave is a mass- 
vibration as is shown admirably by Prof. Lyman’s wave- 
apparatus. The progressive character of a wave was 
then exhibited by means of a long wire coil, along which 
an impulse was transmitted as a visible undulation or 
wave. As an example of a molecular vibration due to 
elasticity, the vibration of a Brown & Sharp’s straight- 
edge, fastened firmly at one end, was given ; and a series 
of beautiful curves drawn upon smoked glass by a wire 
attached to such a vibrating rod, were thrown on the 
screen. l 

The lecturer then passed to the theories of light, des- 
cribing the emission theory and the undulatory theory. 
Certaiñù phenomena, such as reflection, refraction, and 
dispersion, could be equally well accounted for by either, 
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teral ether-vibrations, though the ether vibrates in all 
directions. 
trated on the board, and the phenomena of fringes shown 
to result from the overlapping of waves in unequal 
phases, which could be a consequence only of undula- 
tions. The practical use of such knowledge as this was 
illustrated by a description of Newton’s rings, and the 
method by means of which these rings may be made to 
indicate a distance as small as a millionth of an inch. 
Another instance of the practical application of these 
facts is Arago’s Differential Refractometer, which will 
show a difference of density in the air of g,!5g part, and 
by which the refraction of the air has been measured, 
and tables constructed, by whose use the mariner may 
find the true altitude of the sun. i 

The effect of lengthening and of shortening a wave 
was theņ explained. In the case of a sound-wave— 
moving 1100 feet a second whatever the wave-length— 
if the length be diminished more vibrations enter the 
ear in the same time and the pitch rises; if it be in- 
creased, less vibrations enter, and the pitch lowers. 
Light waves are strictly analogous ; whenever any one 
of the colored waves: which form white light, is length- 
ened its color changes toward the red end of the spec- 
trum ; when it is shortened, toward the violet. Hence 
change of pitch in the case of sound, or of color in the 
case of light is evidence of motion, either to or from the 
observer ; which it is, depends on whether the wave is 
lengthened or shortened. Now, while the motion of a 
star at right angles to the line of sight is easily detected 
and measured by the telescope, motion in the direction 
of this line is capable of measurement only by the spec- 
troscope ; if the motion be diagonal, then by both of 
these instruments together. Hence the motion of a 
fixed star in space, or of a whirlwind on the sun, may be 
measured by the change in refrangibility, which certain 
lines in the spectrum undergo. 

To illustrate this point by means of sound waves, was 
the object of the evening. With the lantern the image 
of a tuning fork beating 256 times a second—and giving 
the note Ut,—was thrown on the screen. By the side of 
one of the prongs, and just touching it, was a carefully 
rounded and varnished cork ball, suspended by a fila- 
ment of silk. On sounding a second fork placed on its 
case and tuned in accurate unison with the first (by an 
ingenious method devised by Prof. Mayer) anywhere in 


the room, even 30 feet distant, the first was thrown into | 


vibration and the image of the cork ball was projected a 
foot or two away from the prong. When however, the 
second fork was sounded, and the lecturer walked rap- 
idly—at a rate of 8 feet a second—towards or from the 
first, touching the case only when in motion, no motion 
of the cork was observed ; the wave being in this way 
shortened or lengthened by an amount sufficient to 
throw it out of unison with the lantern-fork. Again, a 
third fork, vibrating 254 times a second, produced no ef- 
fect on the ball; but when sounded and placed on its 
case as this was swung rapidly toward the first fork, 
the wave length was thereby so shortened as to bring it 
into unison with this, and the ball promptly responded. 
A fourth fork, vibrating 258 times, showed the same phe- 
nomenon, when placed on its case as this was swung 


away from the first fork, the wave thus being shortened 
into unison. The demonstriion was most complete and 
satisfactory. Prof. Mayer stated that he purposed mak- 
ing some quantitative experiments with the apparatus, 
which will be of the highest value to science. 

The lecturer closed with an application of this sound 
demonstration to the phenomena of light. It was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting lecture throughout and was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention. B. 


Silica, Diamagnetic.—Prof. Dove has successfully 
suspended, between the poles of a powerful electro-mag- 
net, sections cut from colorless rock-crystal, smoky 
quartz, agates composed of alternating layers, chalce- 
dony, jasper, amethyst, and other varieties of quartz. 
Their uniform behavior in the magnetic field shows 
that all the different kinds of native silica are dia- 
magnetic. 


Interference was then described and illus-|fluor-aniline, has been discovered. 
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Fluor-Aniline.—A new fluorescent substance, namea 
It is obtained as a 
secondary product, with aniline red or aniline chloride 
of mercury. After triturating the mass resulting from 
this reaction, and addifig a little water and washing it 
with ether, a solution of fluor-aniline is obtained, which 
is almost insoluble in cold, and but slightly so in warm 
water. It is soluble in hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric 
and acetic acids, and combined with them forms liquids 
equally fluorescent. In aniline red, prepared with chlo- 
ride of zinc, there has also been discovered another 
substance similar to fluor-aniline, which presents a blue 
fluorescence. 


New Preservative Fluid.—The following are 
the ingredients of a liquid by means of which the or- 


gans of the body that -have become absolutely offensive, 
from decay, may be treated so that they can be ex- 
amined for marks of injury or signs of disease. The 
fluid consists of a mixture of iodine one drachm, methyl- 
ated ether (of specific gravity *720) ten fluid ounces, 
absolute alcohol one fluid ounce, and strong sulphuric 
acid four fluid drachms. The action of the solution 
seems to be that the iodine deodorizes, while the sul- 
phuric acid engages the water and the alkaline products 
of decomposition and produces the necessary firmness 


of structure. The ether escapes, being simply the fluid 
dissolvent for the other agents. í 


Copying Drawings by the Aid of the Induc- 
tion Coij.—Al!l draftsmen are acquainted with the 


device of puncturing holes through a drawing for the 
purpose of obtaining an outline and afterwards trans- 
ferring the outline, by sifting fine plumbago or other 
powder through the small holes. The fatigue of mak- 
ing the holes by hand is great, and M. Cauderay, of 
Lausanne, proposes to employ the induction coil for 
this purpose. A table covered with tin-foil- is connected 
with the negative pole, on it may be placed as many 
sheets of paper as the spark will pass through. The 


positive pole, consisting of a metal bar, insulated with 


gutta-percha, can serve as a pencil for copying the trac- 
ings. ‘The metal point of the pencil being moved about 
on the contour and outline of the engraving, electric 


sparks spring across every time a connection is made,. 
and puncture fine holes through the paper.— Scientific 
American, . | 
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Spectrum of the Fire-fly,—Prof. C. A. Young 
says this is “perfectly continuous, without trace of 


either bright or dark lines, and extends from a little 
above Fraunhofer’s line-C, in the scarlet, to about F in 
the blue, gradually fading out at the extremities. It is 
noticeable that precisely this portion of the spectrum 
is composed of rays, which, while they more powerfully 
than any other affect the organs of vision, produce 
hardly any thermal or actinic effect. In other words, 
very little of the energy expended in the flash of the 
fire-fly is wasted. It is quite different with our artificial 
methods of illumination. In the case of an ordinary 
gas-light, the best experiments show that not more than 
One or two per cent, of the radiant energy consists of 


visible rays; the rest is either invisible heat or actinism ; 
that is to say, over ninety-eight per cent, of the gas is 
wasted in producing rays that do not help in making 
objects visible.” 


Energy of Position.—“ In a fire, we burn carbon, 
and make it unite with oxygen in order to form carbonic 


acid, and in so doing we change the energy of position 
derived from the separation of two substances having 
so great an attraction for each other, oxygen and car- 
bon, into the energy of heat. Ina leaf on the other 
hand, these two strongly attractive substances are 
forced asunder, the powerful agent which accomplishes 
this being the sun’s rays, so that it is the energy of 
these rays which is transformed into the potential en- 
ergy, or energy of position represented by the chemical 
separation of this oxygen and carbon. The carbon, or 


- 


rather the woody fibre into which the carbon enters, is 
thus a source of potential energy, and when made to 
combine again with oxygen, either by direct combustion 
or otherwise, it will in the process give out energy. 


When we burn wood we convert this energy into heat, 
and when we eat vegetables we assimilate this energy 
into our systems, where it ultimately produces both heat 
and work.” — Balfour Stewart. 


Occlusion of Hydrogen.—“Whilst repeating 
some of Graham’s experiments, under varied conditions, 


Böttger obtained some interesting results. He employed 
a battery of two Bunsen cells, strongly excited, and, as 
electrolyte, water, rendered feebly sour with pure sul- 
phuric acid. The anode was a plate of platinum foil, 
and the cathode a square inch plate of palladium, of the 
thickness of stout note paper, removed about two in- 
ches from the platinum, and previously covered on both 
sides with a pretty thick porous coating of electrically- 
deposited so-called palladium black. After the circuit 
had been closed about a quarter of an hour, and it ap- 
peared that the palladium was saturated, it was taken 
out of the liquid and dried quickly between folds of ` 
blotting paper ; in a few moments its temperature rose 
to at least 200 deg. Cent. If, after withdrawal from the 
liquid and quickly drying, such a piece of palladium be 
wrapped up tightly without loss of time in gun cotton, 
the latter explodes after the lapse of from three to five 


seconds. Though before its first saturation with hydro- 
gen the plate of palladium could scarcely be bent with 
the fingers, it was noticed that after it had undergone a 
heating it was distorted in a remarkable manner.” 


Heckel on the Mechanical Theory of Life. 
—Professor E. R. Lankester in a review of Heckel’s 
“ Biological Studies ” in ature, remarks as follows : 


Prof. Heckel, of Jena, “having done more than any 
other observer, to establish the Protoplasm theory by . 
his discovery of organisms of the simplest conceivable 
structure,—that is, not even possessing a differentiated 
central nucleus,—his remarks upon the present condi- 
tion of the Spontaneous Generation question must pos- 
sess great weight.” Among the quotations which the re- 
viewer makes, the following paragraph, taken from his 
chapter on “ The Monera and Spontaneous Generations,” 
is one of the most important: 


“ Since in our Chemical laboratorie}, with our exceed- 
ingly limited and rough methods, we have succeeded in 
forming many Carbon-compounds, and have good reason 
to suppose that we may one day synthetically produce 
albuminoid bodies, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
in the great laboratory of Nature, similar but more com- 
plex chemical synthesis may go on, such as the forma- 
tion from ignorganic materials of albuminoids and of 
living protoplasm? If we are to call in a special crea- 
tive act—superior to mere chemical synthesis—to ac- 
count for the existence of protoplasm because we have 
not succeeded in forming it artificially, so also must we 
postulate a peculiar creative act for a great variety of 
minerals, such as feldspar, fluor spar, heavy spar, augite, 
etc., since we are equally unable to build up these ignor- 
ganic bodies. In this way we should divide the whole 
world into a natural and supernatural group. The for- 
mer would contain such salts, gases, &c., as we can 
build up in the laboratory, also alcohol, acetic acid, etc. 
All these bodies have arisen by Archigenesis, ¿ e., by 
natural, mechanical means, solely by the interaction of 
the inherent physical and chemical forces of their mat- 
ter. The latter group would contain all minerals not 
yet formed in the laboratory, also all the complex Car- 
bon-compounds. These bodies would be considered as 
arising by “ Creation,” that is, by supernatural means, 
through a means, through almysterious creative force exist- 
ing externally to the bodies. Toevery philosophic natur- 


alist such a view must appear as untenable as is every as- 
sumption of a “Creation.” On the other hand the as- 
sumption of an Archigenesis for the first living beings- 
from which all others have developed, is a logical pos- 
tulate of the human intelligence.” 
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By all interested in the present effort to revise the Holy 
Scriptures, the article in another column by Prof. George 
E. Day, D. D. one of the American Committe of Revisers, 
will be read with especial interest. Much of the information 
which Prof. Day presents is rare, and the whole article 
is an interesting account of the origin and progress of 
the work. 


Tue usual race between Oxford .and Cambridge 
Universities, England, has been fixed for Friday, March 
23d. next. The race will take place over the usual 
Thames course, and it is said the tide will be favorable 
to have it come off about 1 p.m. The betting is said to 
be in favor of the Cambridge crew which it is thought 
will have four or five of last year’s winning crew in its 
boat. 


Ir seems that in every case the introduction of the 
elective system of study does not result in decreased 
attention to the classics. If we may accept the state- 
ments, printed elsewhere, in reference to Richmond 
College, the reverse is the case in that institution. 
How far the peculiar system of organization in that col- 
lege may tend to produce this result, it is impossible to 
say. But the testimony is worth the attention of both 
the advocates and foes of the elective system. 


Tue foundation of an Astronomical Observatory in 
South America, is an event of some importance, and 
worthy of commemoration. The address of Professor 
Gould at the inauguration of the Cordoba Observatory 
in Buenos Ayers, some extracts from which are printed 
in this issue, give some interesting details in reference 
to this institution, and the progress of the work in 
which he is engaged. It is gratifying to know that the 
means for stellar photography, to which he refers, have 
been furnished him since the address was delivered, and 
that he is now supplied with all necessary instruments for 
accomplishing the great work of mapping the Southern 
heavens. 


AN attempt is being made by certain New York and 
Boston Insurance Companies to obtain a portion of the 
Chinese Indemnity Fund, as compensation for the de- 
struction of the ship Chaldea. It seems that when the 
claim of the Chaldea was audited by the Government 
Commissioners who had charge of auditing the.claims 
against the fund, they deducted 60 per cent from it, on 
the ground that her cargo was damaged that amount at 
the time of her capture. But the insurance companies 
paid the whole sym for which the yessel was insured, 
and they now claim they ought to be reimbursed, what 
they overpaid, out of this fund. The House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs heard the arguments of the attorneys 
of these companies last week Thursday. | 


One of the provisions of the law granting land to 
the Agricultural colleges of the country is that they 
shall provide a course of military instruction of some 
kind. It has, however, been found that the portion of 
. the endowment, which could be devoted to military in- 
struction was so small that the instruction has been of 
little value. Dr, J. M. Gregory, of the Illinois Industrial 
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University, at Urbana, Ill., was before the military com- 
mittee of Congress last week Friday, and advocated an 
increase in the appropriation so that the several colleges 
might give efficiency to their military departments. He 
presented a plan agreed upon by‘a committee of the Agri- 
cultural Convention, which contemplates the appropria- 
tion by Congress of $15,000 a year to each college, to 
be expended in the employment of professors of military 
science. The plan embraces also the project of ap- 
pointing annually a number of the graduates of each 
college who are most noted for proficiency, as cadets at 
West Point. There can be little doubt, it seems to us, 
that every college which receives the endowment re- 
ferred to has felt that the military instruction which 
they have conveyed was scarcely worthy of the name, 
and that they could do no more with the funds at their 
command. There is an evident need that the institutions 
should either be relieved from giving military instruc- 
tion or should receive aid sufficient to make that instruc- 
tion of some value. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY AND WOMEN 
DOCTORS. 


Those who read the article in our last issue in refer- 
ence to the condition of the medical education of wo- 
mer in the University of Edinburgh, will remember that 
the University Court had been asked by the Senatus to 
revoke the resolutions by which women were allowed 
certain privileges as medical students, and that the for- 
mer body had refused to take such action. It was also 
mentioned that care was taken in the action of the 
University Court not to express any opinion as to the 
right of women to proceed to graduation under those 
resolutions, or in reference to the power of the Univer- 
sity to confer medical degrees on women. This latter 
clause, it seems, has inspired the friends of the move- 
ment in favor of female medical education in Edin- 
burgh to further efforts to secure it. Miss Jex-Blake, 
the pioneer, and leader of the movement, and who seems 
to be a woman of energy and determination, whatever 
may be said of her skill and wisdom, argued that if the 
resolutions admitting women to certain privileges were 
not rescinded, all obstacles to their being carried out 
ought to be removed. The aim of Miss Jex-Blake and 
her coadjutors is, of course, to graduate at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh as Doctors of Medicine, and they are 
straining every nerve to attain that end. The stick 
now is, it will be remembered, that certain of the pro- 
fessors of the Medical Faculty have refused to give 
separate courses of instruction to women, and without 
these they cannot graduate, as the University is at pres- 
ent constituted. In this emergency Miss Jex-Blake has 
laid before theCourt certain papers setting forth the above 
facts and asking that body to do one of three things. 
These are ; either, (1) to allow the women to obtain the 
instruction required by the regulations of the University 
from lecturers not connected with it, and then permit 
them to graduate, a privilege which is now granted in 
reference to four of the prescribed subjects of study ; 
or (2) to authorize the appointment of special lecturers 
to give, in the University, qualifying courses of instruction 
in place of those professors who decline to do so; or, 
(3) to ordain that the professors referred to should 
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imply an assumption on the part of the Court that the University 
of Edinburgh has the power of granting degrees to women. It 
seems to the Court impossible for them to assume the existence of 
a power which is questioned in many quarters, and which is both 
affirmed and denied by eminent counsel. So long as these doubts 
remain, it would, in the opinion of the Court, be premature to con- 
sider the expediency of taking steps to obtain, in favor of female 
students, an alteration of an ordinance which may be held not to 
apply to women. 

Though the Court are unable to comply with any of the specific 
requests referred to, they are at the same time desirous to remove, 
so far as possible, any present obstacle in the way of a complete 
medical education being given to women, provided always that 
medical instruction to women be imparted in strictly separate 
classes. 

The Court are of opinion that the question under reference has 
been complicated by the introduction of the subject of graduation, 
which is not essential to the completion of a medical or other edu- 
cation. The University of London, which has a special charter 
for the examination of women, does not confer degrees upon wo- 
men, but only grants them ‘certificates of proficiency.’ If the 
applicants in the present case would be content to seek the exa- 
mination of women by the University for certificates of proficiency 
in medicine, instead of for University degrees, the Court believe 
that arrangements for accomplishing this object would fall within 
the scope of the powers yiven to them by section 12 of the Uni- 


. | versities (Scotland) Act. The Court would be willing to consider 


any such arrangements which might be submitted to them.” 


With this answer the matter rests at present. What 
will be the next move of the women and their friends it 
is of course impossible to tell. A correspondent of the 
Dalhousie Gazette, from which much of the information 
here given is obtained ; affirms that some speak of a 
suit at law, while others think of trying to induce the 
government to withdraw their annual grant until the 
university yields. From the spirit which has been ex- 
hibited all through the movement, however, we may 
almost certainly conclude that the matter wil] ‘not be 
allowed to drop. Many difficulties have already been 
overcome and we may be pretty sure that the two re- 
maining ones, viz. the obtaining of the requisite in- 
struction and the concession of the right to graduate, 
will be most vigorously assaulted. We shall watch for 
developments with great interest. There can be little 
doubt, as it seems to us, that sooner or later the uni- 
versity will yield. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. - 


The subject of an International Copyright Law, is at 
present receiving a thorough discussion and is likewise 
causing some definite action in places of authority. It 
is almost impossible to take up a paper at all devoted 
to literary matters without finding therein some refer- 
ence to this theme. Either it is a report of a meeting 
of publishers, or of authors or a suggestion from some 
correspondent to help out of the difficulty, or an editorial, 
advocating one scheme or perhaps condemning another. 
This discussion is a noteworthy sign of progress and 
the difficult subject seems now in a fair way of receiving 
a solution ; at least, much light is being thrown upon 
it whether we get from Congress a law upon the mat- 
ter or not. We rejoice in this discussion and shall 
watch the action of our legislators with no common 
interest. 

We do not propose in this article, however, any 
advocacy of either of the several plans proposed for 
the consideration of Congress, but shall try, simply, to 
present a brief resumé of the recent action which has 


themselves give the necessary courses of instruction to, taken place. Those who are familiar with the matter, 


women. | 
To these requests the Court returned the following 
answer : 


“ The second course suggested is not in the power of the Court 
or other university authorities, singly or jointly, to adopt. 

The third course is equally beyond the power of the Court. No 
professor can be compelled to give courses of instruction other than 
those which, by the use and wont of the University, it has been the 
duty of the holders of his chair to deliver. 

The first of the proposed measures would imply an alteration in 
one of the ordinances for graduation in medicine. Such alteration 
can be made by the University Court only, with the consent, ex- 
pressed in writing, of the Chancellor, and with the approval of 
Her Majesty in Council. But to alter in favor of female students, 
rules laid down for the regulation of graduation in medicine, would 


are aware that it is by no means a recent subject of dis- 
cussion, and that the present agitation is not the first, 
if it is the most general. We shall commence, there- 
fore, with the meeting of publishers, held in New York, 
Tuesday, January 23rd. This meeting, assembled in. 
the Trade Sales rooms of Messrs. Leavitt & Co., in 
response to a call issued by Messrs. Wm. H. Appleton 
and Sheldon Smith. About thirty were present and 
the meeting resulted in the appointment of a committee 
of five to draw up a bill, to be laid before Congress im 
the name of the New York publishers. ‘The committee 
consisted of Messrs. Wm. H. Appleton, Isaac E. Shel - 
don, Edward Seymour, D. Van Nostrand and A. D. F. 
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Randolph. This committee called a meeting of pub- 
lishers on Tuesday, February 6th, in the rooms of the 
Mercantile Library Association. Invitations to attend 
this meeting were issued to fifty publishers, in New 
York, twenty-seven in Boston, and twenty four in Phila- 
delphia, making a total of one hundred and one invita- 
tions fssued. There were present at the meeting seven- 
teen representatives of the publishers in New York, ten 
of those in Boston and none from Philadelphia, making 
nineteen in all. The committee appointed at the previ- 
ous meeting presented both a majority and a minority 
report. The majority report was adopted as expressing 
the sense of the meeting, it receiving nine votes. The 
minority report received five votes on a motion to adopt 
it, four refused to vote at all, and the remaining one 
went away before the voting took place. After the 
adoption of the majority report, a committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Messrs. Wm. H. Appleton, D 
Van Nostrand and Isaac E. Sheldon to proceed to 
Washington, and endeavor to secure the passage of the 
bill which constituted the majority report. 

But what were the tenor of these two reports? The 
majority report which was advocated by Mr. Appleton 
and agreed to by all the committee except Mr.iSeymour, 
was an act, which provides: (1), that any foreign author 
may obtain a copyright just like a native author pro- 
vided he enters into a contract with an American pub- 
lisher to manufacture the book, whose title page must 
be recorded in the office of the librarian of Congress, 
within one month after its publication in the country of 
which its author is a citizen and must be for sale in the 
United States within three months from that publica- 
tion ; (2), that an American publisher, having published 
a book as above specified, shall have the same rights as 
are now conferred by the copyright law when the au- 
thor is an American, provided, if such a book is out of 
print three months, he shall lose these rights ; (3), that 
foreign newspaper articles may not be copyrighted under 
this act, but serials may ; (4), that if a foreign author 
does not take the benefit of this act his work may be 
reprinted in this country just as before this act was 
passed. The minority report was presented by Mr. 
Edward Seymour, of the firm of Chas. Scribner & Co. 
It does hot suggest any bill to be presented to Con- 
gress ; but shows in an elaborate manner the objections 
to the bill proposed by the majority of the committee 
and requests that that report be not concurredin. The 
objections summed up briefly are: (1), that it is in no 
sense an international copyright law, but simply an act 
for the protection of American publishers, regardless of 
American authors ; (2), that it would be practically in- 
operative, since an English publisher through an Ameri- 
can partner could ‘secure absolute control of the 
American market, whether the book was made here or 
in England ; and (3), that it prohibits the importation 
of stereotype plates, fails to provide for the copyrighting 
of cyclopedias etc., and gives the American publisher 
power to exclude revised editions of works of which he 
may own the copyright. These objections, however, as 
before mentioned, did not prevail and the majority re- 
port was adopted. 

It is proper to mention here that at this meeting of 
publishers, a memorial of British authors to Lord Gran- 
ville upon the subject was presented. This memorial 
was signed by such names as Herbert Spencer, Sir John 
Lubbock, John Stuart Mill, J. A. Froude, Thomas Car- 
lyle, and others, and expresses a desire for a copyright 
convention between the two countries, and approves of 
an arrangement which would vest the copyright of a 
work in its author—substantially the central thought 
of the plan proposed by the majority report. 

So much for the action of the publishers in New 
York. But the authors have not been idle. On Friday 
February 2d., the Copyright Association, of which Mr. 
Charles Astor Bristed has for a long time been Secre. 
tary, adopted a draft of an international copyright bill 
to be presented to Congress. This bill is so brief that 
we give it in full, excepting the enacting clause :— 


1. All rights of property secured to citizens of the United 
States ef America by existing copyright laws of the United States 
are hereby secured to the citizens and subjects of every country, 
the government of which secures reciprocal rights to citizens of the 
United States. 


II. This act shall take effect two years from the date of its 
passage. 
This bill was presented by a committee which em- 
braced among others the names of Henry W. Longfellow, 
Dr. Francis Lieber, George W. Curtis, and Wm. C. 
Bryant, among authors, and Messrs. G. P. Putnam, and 
Henry Holt among publishers. | 

Thus far our history of the movement has been con- 
fined to what has been done in New York city. But it 
is time now to see what has been done elsewhere. The 
Boston publishers have as a body taken no action, as 
far as we are informed. Two out of the twenty-seven 
invited, attended the publishers’ meeting in New York, 


.{on February 6th., but beyond that they have watched 


the progress of the discussion rather *than participated 
in it. But in Philadelphia the question has received 
earnest attention, and has called out definite action. It 
will be remembered that none of the Philadelphia pub- 
lishers were present at the New York meeting. This 
seems to have been because they are opposed to any in- 
ternational copyright law whatever. On Saturday, Jan. 
27th, a meeting of many interested in book-making in 
Philadelphia, including publishers, paper makers, type 
founders, etc., was held at the store of Messrs. Cow- 
perthwait & Co. This meeting instructed a committee, 
of which W. P. Hazzard and T. E. Gaskell, with others, 
were members, to proceed to Washington and present to 
the Congressional Library Committee a memorial op- 
posed to an international copyright law. This memorial 
set forth as the grounds of its opposition: (1), that 
thought until published is the property of the thinker ; 
but when given to the world becomes free ; (2), as pro- 
perty, thought can only demand protection from the 
country of which the thinker is a subject ; (3), foreign 
authors bearing none of the burdens of this govern- 
ment ought not to expect its protection ; (4), a reciproc- 
ity of copyright, while perhaps benefiting authors, 
sacrifices the interests of others ; (5), giving foreign au- 
thors the power of fixing the prices of their works, 
gives them likewise the power of making them too costly 
for general circulation which is an injury to our people 
and a danger to republican institutions ; (6) the New 
York bill makes the publishers and author a monopoly ; 
(7) under this bill the great publishers on the Atlantic 
seaboard would get all the foreign publishing, by repre- 
senting their superior advantages, thus creating a cen- 
tralization to be avoided ; and (8), that the reprints of 
valuable scientific works which are now furnished so low 
that day laborers can afford to buy them, would be 
raised by an international copyright law beyond his 
means. e 

These three plans then, have been proposed, to say 
nothing of those which have been suggested by corres- 
pondents to different newspapers and by editorials in the 
same. A portion of the New York publishers, with two 
from Boston, have prepared a bill which embodies their 
views, the Copyright Association, composed mostly of 
authors have done the same, and the Philadelphia pub- 
lishers are opposed to any copyright law whatever. It 
only remains to note what has been done before the 
Congressional Committee by these several parties. 
Soon after the action of the Philadelphia publishers, as 
detailed above, the committee appointed proceeded to 
Washington and were given a hearing before the Con. 
gressional Committee. At the same hearing Gilbert 
Burling appeared in favor of the law, on the part of 
New York artists. The Congressional Committee then 
adjourned to February 12th. At this time another hear- 
ing was given to those interested, which occupied three 
long sessions of the committee The three plans pro- 
posed were each represented in the hearing. The com- 
mittee of the New York Publishers, Messrs. Appleton, 
Sheldon, and Van Nostrand, presented the claims of the 
bill prepared by them; Messrs. Andrews and Bristed 


supported the claims of the authors and the Copyright 
Association ; while Mr. Hubbard of Boston, and Mr. 
Hazzard, and others of Philadelphia opposed interna- 
tional copyright in any form. Letters were also re- 
ceived from Messrs. Harper and Macmillan & Co., op- 
posing the measure. During the discussion those who 
represented the authors and Copyright Association, it is 
affirmed, seeing that there was no chance for their plan, 
and finding the objections to the New York publishers’ 
plan not so great as they had supposed, gave in their 
adherence to this plan while before the Congressional 
Committee. Their position as modified reads as fol- 
lows : 

All rights of property secured to citizens of the United States 
of America by existing Copyright laws of the United States, are 
hereby secured to the citizens and subjects of every country, on 
condition that the authors enter into arrangements with American 
publishers for the manufacture of their work in this country. 

The publishers also expressed themselves willing to 
yield minor points, provided the main one—that a 
foreign author shall make his arrangements with an 
American publisher—be retained. The public hearing 
on the subject was closed with the representations of 
these parties, and the Congressional Committe now 
have the matter entirely in charge. They were to 
begin the examination of documentary evidence last 
Monday. | 


ee 


LITERARY. 


The “ Handy Volume ” edition of Dickens’ works, now 
being issued by Messrs D. Appleton & Co., has reached 
its ninth volume. This contains Barnaby Rudge and 
Edwin Drood. For those who can read fine type with- 
out injury to their eyes, there can be few better editions 
of Dickens than the “ Handy Volume ” one. The books 
are gotten up in good style and the printing is clear and 
plain. Five more volumes complete the series. ‘These 
will contain: Little Dorrit, one volume; Tale of two 
Cities, Hard Times, and Additional Christmas Stories, 
one volume ; Bleak House, one volume ; Great Expec- 
tations and Sketches, one volume, and Uncommercial 
Traveler, one volume. 

The two somewhat celebrated Sermons delivered by 
Rev. Mr. Hepworth, previous to his withdrawal from the 
Unitarian denomination have been brought out in pam- 
phlet form by D. Appleton & Co. The first sermon, it 
will be remembered, was delivered Sunday morning 
December 24th, and the second, Sunday morning Jan- 
uary 7th. Together they form a pamphelt of forty-three 
pages, and they are nicely printed on heavy paper in 
large clear type. It seems well that these sermons 
should be thus put forth in a more permanent form, not 
less as a record of a remarkable change, than for their 


‘own intrinsic worth. 


The Proceedings of the New England Historic 
Genealogical society at its last annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, have been embodied in a good sized pamphlet of 
38 pages, finely gotten up on heavy paper and issued by 
the society. The pamphlet contains a list of the off- 
cers of the society, a record of the proceedings at the 
annual meeting including the president's address, and a 
financial statement. The proceedings consisted of the 
submission of the reports of the various officers and 
committees and the address of the president. From 
the various reports it would seem that the society is in 
a prosperous condition. Five hundred and sixty-one 
bound Volumes, and 1172 pamphlets were added to the 
library during the past year making a total in the library 
of 9.214 bound volumes, and 28,115 pamphlets. The 
library committee speak of a deficiency in works on gene- 
ral, local, and family history of all the states of the Union ; 
and in the extensive series of works relating to America, 
published in Great Britain, at different periods from the 
discovery of the Continent to the present time. A fire 
proof apartment has been constructed in the society’s 
house for the protection of manuscripts and rare vol- 
umes. Three corresponding, and 100 resident members 
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have been added to the society during the year. 


life members. 


balance to the credit of the society of $54,12. The 


necrology of the year shows a list of twenty, the last of 


which is Henry Theodore Tuckerman. 


A Boy’s Travels Round the World.*—This is 
a book written by a son of Samuel Smiles, a young boy 
whom sickness sent off on a trip to Australia, and who 
after his health was recovered returned to England by 
The material is taken froma 


way of the United States. 
journal kept by him on board ship and from letters 


written home to his relations, and is narrated almost en- 


tirely in his own words. He remained for a year and 
a half in Australia, and a large share of the book is devo- 
ted to his experiences there during that time. 

The book is a rather readable one, of course containing 
nothing striking either in the way of information or re- 
flection. But it will furnish a good deal of amusement 
for an idle hour, our chief objection to it being that the 
boy is not boy enough. He has, however, one very 
good notice of San Francisco, with which we take leave 
of him. “I was told,” he says, “that some of the finest 
buildings were of the Italian order, but I should say that 
by far the greater number were of the Ramshackle 
order.” 


*A Boy's Travels Round the World. Edited by Samuel Smiles. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 


The Old Back Room.*—Among the many excel- 


lent books for children, which have been issued from 
the American press during the present season, there are 
few the equal of the one before us. The characters 
are distinctly yet delicately delineated, and each plays 
an essential part in the narrative. 
unusual interest, being, as they are, of an unusual 
character. Separately, they are beautiful pictures— 
true to life—of some of the better phases of our nature. 
But while the volume possesses many attractive features, 
it is in the story that we find its principal excellence. 
The story books for very young readers, though interest- 
ing in many particulars, are seldom of any value as 
narratives. In this particular, the book before us is an 
exception, and one that is highly creditable to the au- 
thor. Even the more mature readers of stories, will 
find in this volume events and characters of far more 
than ordinary interest, and many valuable lessons and 
suggestions for reflection. It is a book that might be 
read by all classes with pleasure and profit. 


* The Old Back Room. By Jennie Harrison, Author of “ On 
the Ferry Boat,” &c. New York: Dodd & Mead, Publishers, 
(Successors to M. W. Mead.) No. 762 Broadway. 1872. 


The Divine Tragedy.*—What particular motive 
prompted the poet Longfellow to produce this metrical 
version of the history of our Lord, it is hard to say. 
It is possible that the fancy for the representation in 
modern guise of the ancient miracle-plays, which he 
manifested in his poem of “The Golden Legend,” may 
have been still further excited by the general interest 
which the Passion-play at Ammergau has aroused during 
the past few years, At any rate here we have a genuine 
imitation of the ancient miracle-plays, though somewhat 
less ambitious as regards the extent of its subjects than 
those. The Divine ‘Tragedy is simply an account of the 
life of Christ, divided into three acts, each act in 
cluding the incidents of one year of his life as a 
teacher on earth. The gospel narrative is followed 
very literally, the variations from the common account 
being but few in number and unimportant in character. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that the poem is 
marked throughout by the same quiet beauty, the same 
exquisite versification, and the same pure sentiment 
which have always formed a most marked characteristic 
of Longfellow’s style. Nor to those who are familiar 


* The Divine Tragedy, By Henry W. Longfellow, Boston. J. R. 
Osgood & Co, 1871. 


Sixty- 
six have during the same period constituted themselves 
The report of the treasurer shows a 


The incidents are of 


were in the highest degree appropos. 


with his writings will it be necessary to add that it also 
shows a lack of the highest poetical power and force. 
Indeed of all literary work a tragedy of any kind seems 
to us least suited to Longfellow’s peculiar genius. His 
strength lies in the portrayal of the domestic affections 
in the representation of the common incidents of daily 
life, in the tender and to a certain degree common-place 
associations which are connected with the home and 
the fireside. Least of all our chief modern poets is he 
fitted to express those great heart-crushing or soul-stir- 
ring feelings which tragical representation requires. 
True, in the present poem he has not attempted to do 
it. His is nothing but a calm, quiet, unimpassioned 
account of the events of the Saviour’s life. But his 
subject requires such tragical representation. The 
reader, who has not been informed before-hand what 
is coming, expects to find it, and is saved from the dis- 
appointment of having it done imperfectly by not hav- 
ing it done at all.’ From the very nature of the subject 
he is forced to leave out everything which has a directly 
human interest, outside of those grand interests which 
are necessarily involved in the coming itself of the 
Saviour. But no such story as that of Prince Henry 
and Elsie in the Golden Legend could without gross 
impropriety be made a main part of a poem dedicated 
to a subject like the present one, nor necessarily could 
there be any incident introduced in the tale such as that 
in which the abbess Irmingard tells of her love and mis- 
fortunes. Wanting the human interest, lacking the 
moving tragical power, the poem contents itself with 
simply narrating the leading events in the life of Christ 
—pleasantly, sweetly, to be sure, but for all that in no 
way to be compared with the story as told in the Bible 
itself. The long and short of it is, we think that Long- 
fellow has made a mistake in the choice of his subject 
that his reputation will in no sense be advanced by it; 
though we do not deny that it is full of many pleasant 
passages, which will be agreeable to read once, though 
not attractive enough to cause one to return to them. 


—— 


ALUMNI REUNION. 


WESLEYAN ALUMNI IN NEW YORK. 


The fourth annual reunion of the N. Y. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Club took place last evening, at the house of 
Daniel Drew, the millionaire broker, in Union Square. 
About three hundred “ of the people called Methodists,” 
of both sexes, were present, by invitation. It wasa re- 
ception as well as a reunion, and each and every one 
was welcomed by Mr. Drew, in a hearty and brotherly 
manner. The parlors were crowded, not with people 
plain in dress and education, but with beauty, and elegant 
attire, and intellect in all its brightness, and grace in all 


'| its spiritual attractiveness. 


Like all meetings of the kind, this reunion afforded 
an opportunity to the Alumni to live over again their uni- 
versity days, in imagination and reminiscence, The hour 
that preceeded the supper was spent in pleasant conver- 
sation, chiefly of a lively and amusing character. The 
fadies listened, some of them with surprise and some 
with amazement, to accounts of the pranks and pecca- 
dillos of their “lords of creation,” whom they had hith- 
erto regarded as Cæsar wished to have his wife, “ above 
suspicion.” They enjoyed “the fun of the thing,” how- 
ever, and added not a little to the pleasantry of the oc- 
casion, by their own sprightly comments, many of which 
On all sides wit 
and humor abounded. 

Among the alumhi present, were the following gentle- 
men of distinction:—Dr. Joseph Cummings, President 
of the University; Mr. W. Camp, Treasurer of the Uni- 


Bishop Janes, Professor C. S. Harrington, Professor 
William C. Rice, Professor Lane, Mr. Orange Judd, Dr. 
Kidder, Dr. King, Mr. Charles R. North and Dr. Brad- 
ford K. Pearce. 

The supper was a most admirable thing of its kind, 
and gave immense satisfaction. At least, all seemed 
to do ample justice to “ whatsoever was set before them,” 
and “asked no questions,” perhaps “for conscience’s 
sake,” though, more likely, because there was no room for 
objection. There were a few quiet comments, which in- 
variably assumed the pleasing form of eulogy. 

The enjoyment of the creature comfort, which seemed 
to add to the liveliness and merriment of the occasion, | 
was followed by toasts and speeches from some of the 
more noted of the guests. Dr. Pearce acted as toast- 
master, without any previous arrangement, of a small 
circle of the alumni occupying the center of the parlors. 
With a great deal of readiness and tact, he improvised 
a programme for speeches, thereby adding largely to the 
general gratification. The speeches were manifestly ex- 
temporaneous, but acceptable, being short, pleasant, and 
to the purpose. | 

It would be impossible to give a full report of the 
speeches as delivered, without occupying to much of 
the valuable space of your paper. I may, however, men- 
tion the substance of what was said by three or four of 
the principal speakers, after noticing that a few intro- 
ductory remarks of a very appropriate character, were 
made by Judge Fellows. 

The first speech of any importance was delivered by 
Dr. Cummings, who acknowledged how largely the Uni- 
versity had been indebted to the Alumni for gifts and 
other valuable assistance. He made especial mention 
of the late lamented Isaac Rich, who, in his life time, 
had done so much to advance the interests of educa- 
tion. His allusions to this great benefactor were marked 
by the evidence of much feeling, and his expressions 
were full of gratefulness. He knew how strongly Mr. 
Rich had sympathized with the objects of the Wesleyan 
University, and how near to his heart lay the prosperity 
of that institution. Alluding to the future of the Uni- 
versity, he expressed the strongest faith in its complete 
success. Among other things of importance, he strenu- 
ously advocated the making of the present educational 
institutions strong, and if possible of a higher charac- 
ter. He deprecated the tendency of the age, to the 
multiplicity of new institutions, which, if they ever sur- 
vive, must have but a sickly and miserable existence. 
His sentiments on these points were received with evi- 
dent approbation. 

Dr. Cummings was followed by Bishop Janes, in a 
speech of much force and eloquence. He began by 
reference to the connection which the University had 
with his earliest Methodist experiences. From the day 
when he connected himself with the Church, there was 
no institution in which he felt so strong an interest, as 
the Wesleyan University. As to its future, there ought 
to be but one feeling, and that should be the largest 
faith and the strongest confidence. Then, in speaking 
of the prosperity of the University, in connection with 
the national progress, he ventured upon the following 
prophecy: that there were more than twenty persons 
present in that room, who would live to see the popu- 
lation of New York as large as that of London. If 
they look upon the the globe, he said, they would see 
that New York, San Francisco, Shanghae, Bombay and 
London, would be the five commercial centers of the 
world. The Lord of Nature and Grace had evidently 
made it so, and no legislation could prevent it—circum.- 
stances could not prevent it. The future of this Uni- 
versity must be contemporaneous with the growth of New 


versity; Mr. C. C. North, President of the Board of} York, and it was the duty of the Alumni to so regard 


Trustees ; Dr. Strong, of the Drew Theological Semin- 
ary ; Rev. S. L. Baldwin, Missionary from China ; Rev. 
Daniel Curry, editor of the Christian Advocate; Dr. 
Crooks, editor of Zhe Methodist; Dr. Holdrich, Secre- 


tary of the American Bible Society; Judge Reynolds, 


of Brooklyn; Dr. Cranford, Dr. Foss, Dr. Andrews, 


r 


it. He concluded with an earnest appeal to the churches 
to prayerfully and earnestly do their duty in this matter. 

Another of the speeches worthy of especial mention, 
was that of Orange Judd, one of the principal benefac- 
tors of the University. He was unexpectedly called 
upon ; he said so, and there was no doubt of it; but he 
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delivered an earnest and practical address, in which he 
urged the great need of strengthening the institution. 
He ventured the assertion that there was not another 
educational institution in the world, of which so large a 
percentage of its graduates had become useful, honored 
and leading men. He believed that it would not be 
possible by: the gift of five millions of dollars, to build 
up an institution like unto that which they possessed in 
this University. All that was wanted to make it the 
“ Oxford” of America, was to place the institution on a 
self-supporting basis. This he urged as a duty on all 


present, and upon all the members of the Methodist 
Church. 


A poem was recited by Dr. Joseph E. King, Principal 
of Fort Edward Institute, under whose instruction, and 
in whose school, the senior publisher of this journal, if 
I mistake not, laid the foundation of his academical 
education. The poem, of which the following is a copy, 
was beautifully read, and brought forth peals of laugh- 
ter and the heartiest applause: 


TO THE FATHERS AND FOUNDERS OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
I give a grateful sentiment to-night—., 
The illustrious names which make our annals bright, 
Founders at once of Wesleyan walls and wealth— 
God grant her noble benefactors health ! | 
We pause and sadly mark oe vacant place ; 
No more, alas ! we see that regal face ; 
But in our hearts he fills a grander niche, 
By grace and Providence, by name and nature, Rich. 
The spoils from every sea came to his net, 
With silver in their mouths to pay our debt ; 
Not in cold marble only shall he live, 
Who taught his generation how to give. 
In earliest need did Israel’s faithful keeper 
Wake from his slumbers up our worthy Sleeper. 
Of friends sore needed, and both stauch and true, 
A weighty name our annals often knew— 
That Prince of Brokers, generous Daniel Drew. 
Forth from the den of savage bulls and bears 
Our Daniel comes, dispensing golden shares. 
No stock of his, nor ship which treasure brings, 
But pays commission to the King of Kings. 
To lift us from the old starvation ruts, 
We had betimes the juiciest of Cutts. 
The while, to eke her flagging spirits out, 
Old Alma Mater quaffed a draught of Staut. 
A lately, when both nerves and purse were spieeny, 
What a fine tonic proved that dose of Sceney ! 
Long shall our goodly Dame defy the undertaker, - 
If still supplied with loaves from such a Baker ! 
Who will deny ?—for I was there and saw it— 
The salaries advanced upon a hint from Hoyt? 
And now, a miracle! lo! Aaron’s rod doth bud, 
And on our Campus blossoms Orange Judd. 
To show the way to decds of princely worth, 
Our steadfast needle points still to the North. 


Ne’er may she lack for eloquent expounders, 

But God be thanked for Wesleyan’s honored founders, 
May Time touch lightly every generous, friend, 

Late to the stars, oh ! may they each ascend ; 

‘Late and triumphant scale the heavenly hills, 

And e’er they go—have time to make their wills. 


A number of short speeches followed, all of which 
added to the pleasures of the occasion, but a lack of 
space precludes anything like a-report. It was not un- 
tila late hour that the proceedings were brought to a 
close, and the large company dispersed. Altogether, it 
was perhaps the pleasantest reunion ever enjoyed by 
the club. | T. 

New York, Feb. 16, 1872. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Westfield College, (Westfield, Ill.)—This institu- 
tion, established in 1861, is situated in the pleasant vil- 
lage of Westfield and is said to be entering upon a 
course of prosperity. It has a substantial brick build- 
ing, forty by one hundred feet in dimensions with exten- 
sions seventeen by forty feet on either side. It em- 
braces, besides an ample number of recitation, music, 


writing, library, and literary society rooms, a convenient 
lecture-room, and also a commodious chapel. A campus 
of about five acres contains the buildings, and is, for the 
most part, a beautiful grove. 


Homeopathic Medical Institute, (Lansing, 
Michigan).—The Central Michigan Homeopathic Medi- 
cal Institute was organized about a year ago, embracing 
the homeopathic practitioners of eight counties, about 
40 in number. Its object, as stated in its constitution, 
was “to establish a school of medicine and surgery, 
wherein shall be taught the true science of medicine, 
similia similibus curantur—together with surgery and 
the collateral sciences ; and generally to promote frater- 
nal fellowship, supervise and advance the professional 
interests of all members.” The Institute recently held 
its first annual meeting in the college building in Lansing, 
about 25 being present. The exercises consisted of 
the reading of papers, etc., and some discussion and 
action in reference to founding a new college in Michi- 
gan. The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted as expressing the sense of those assembled, 
upon the point at issue : 

Resolved, That this convention of homeopathic physicians‘in the 
State of Michigan lay aside all the past history of homeopathic 
polity so far as it pas been mixed up with discord and factious 


strife, and lay down the following platform as representing our 
present position : 

First, That the day for fighting of a single professorship at the 
Ann Arbor Medical Department of the University has passed ; 
that no one man can properly teach the science of medicine homeop- 
athically, as essentially developed in a// the collateral sciences ; 
therefore we demand a full Faculty of medical teachers with equal 
privileges and support with those of the department already estab- 
lished, said school to constitute a branch of the University of 
Michigan. | 

Second, That the location of such a college is a secondary consid- 
eration, and that it is our sentiment that such city should secure it 
as will offer the most financial assistance ; that we recognize the 
policy of a present college organization to teach homeopathy 
under the eyes of the Legislature at Lansing, and are proud of its 
success, ` 

Third, Believing the organization of a branch ot the University 
for homeopathic medical instruction will meet the favor of the 
Board of Regents, therefore we respectfully solicit their co opera- 


tion in the Legislature to secure assistance to establish such an 
institution. 


Fourth, That the Committee on Homeopathy in the University 


be instructed to draw up a bill embodying the essential features of 
these resolutions and present it to the Legislature urging its pass- 
age by all honorable means in their power. 


The following resolution was also adopted : 


Resolved, That we will not countenance or approve of any homeo- 
pathic college that grants diplomas to any candidates except after 
having passed a careful examination, and shown a certificate of 
three years’ study and at least one full course of lectures. 


Western University of Pennsylvania, (Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.)—Fifteen years ago the Western University 
of Pennsylvania existed, almost entirely in name only. 
The institution has a history of about fifty years duration 
but its life was feeble and nearly extinct at the time 
mentioned. But the University has had a regeneration, 
and a new lease of life has been breathed into it by its 
efficient president Rev. George Woods, D.D.’ assisted by 
the friends whom he has drawn to his aid. It now has 
a good sized building in Pittsburgh which was erected in 
1855-56 and is situated at the corner of Ross and Dia- 
mond streets. The building contains sixteen rooms, some 
of which are used for recitations and others for the library, 
apparatus, and societies. “The University has ten pro- 
fessors, and four instructors in the preparatory depart- 
ment, besides the law professors. It has also ten acres 
of land in Allegheney upon which is situated the Obser- 
vatory building. Besides these it has a fund of $150,- 
ooo. But those who are interested in.this University 
are not satisfied with its present condition. The pres- 
ent buiiding is to small and further growth is checked 
unless some advances be made. It is accordingly pro- 
posed, as Soon as possible to create and endow the fol- 
lowing chairs: r. Metalurgy ; 2. Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; 3. Applied Chemistry ; 4. Agricultural and Ana- 
lytical Chemistry ; 5. Industrial Mechanics and Physics ; 
6. Physical and Political Geography ; 7. Technology ; 
8. Political Economy and International Law ; 9. Oratory ; 
10. History, Ancientand Modern; 11. Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion; 12. Painting and Design; 13. Moral 
and Mental Science ; 14. Modern Languages, But the 
plans of the friends of this enterprise do not stop here. 


New Buildings must be erected, new apparatus furnished, 
and endowments procured. To carry out these designs 
the following estimates have been made: New Univer- 
sity building, $250,000; Building for Medical School, 
70,000 ; Preparations, apparatus and library for same, 
$30,090 ; Endowment, $100,000 ; Endowment and li- 
brary for Law School, $100,000; Dormitories for stu- 
dents, $50,000; Professors’ Houses, $100,000 ; Endow- 
ment for Charity fund, $100,000; do. for prizes, $10,- 
000 ; apparatus $10,000 ; Library $10,000 ; and 14 pro- 
fessorships, $550,000. Total $1,390,000. Whether this 
sum can be obtained or not remains to be seen, but the 


University has warm friends and without doubt sub- 
stantial efforts will be made in its behalf. 


Columbia College, (New York city.)—In an arti- 
cle in a recent number of the Tribune, taking exceptions 
to a statement in a previous number of that paper, to 
the effect that unless the college can prove itself poor, 
it would not be allowed by the legislature of the State 
to remove from its present position, we find the follow- 
ing statement: Until the year 1867, the annual income 
ot Columbia College had not been equal to its annual 
expenditure for more than 30 years, with the exception 
of the single year 1863, when there was a slight surplus. 
During all that time the college also labored under the 
burden of a heavy debt. So lately as 1855, the annual 
net income (the income less taxes, assessments, and in- 
terest on debt), was only $15,000, and the debt at the 
same time amounted to $82,500. In 1859, the net in- 
come was less than $26,000, and the debt was over $44,- 
ooo. But the improvement of the immediate and pro- 
spective condition of the college was at this time such 
as to induce the trustees to establish the Law School 
which has proved so signal a success, and to offer to 
the public a plan of post-graduate instruction, for which 
the country seemed then as yet hardly prepared. When, 
in 1864, the income had risen to $50,000, the School of 
Mines was opened, a branch of the institution which 
has proved a very valuable addition to the means of 
scientific education in the country. Graduates of this 
school are now engaged in many important works of 
mining, metallurgy, and civil engineering in different 
parts of this country and in Mexico, and several of them | 
fill chairs of instruction in colleges of high reputation. 
As their means have increased, the trustees have con- 
tinued to apply these means faithfully to the improve- 
ment of the institution in all its departments. The 
buildings now occupied by the college were not erected 
for collegiate purposes. They are inconvenient, and 
the accommodations they afford are inadequate to its 
constantly growing wants. The site itself, independ- 
ently of the enormous nuisance in its neighborhood, is 
objectionable on account of its insufficient area. The 
college asks to be permitted to erect proper buildings 
(which it has not now) in a more suitable neighborhood. 
For the past five years it has had an annual surplus in 
the treasury, averaging about $23,000. This the Trus- 


tees are carefully husbanding, in the hope, by gradual 
accumulation, to acquire a fund sufficient for the erec- 
tion of a building. When it is considered how much a 
suitable collegiate structure, though built with the ex- 
tremest simplicity, must cost, it will be manifest that 
the college is to poor to build at present. It is, of 
course, too poor to buy another site, except with the 
proceeds which may arise from the sale of the present 
one. 


State Agricultural College, (Hanover, N. H.)— 
One of a series of meetings which the State Board of 


Agriculture are holding during the winter to discuss 
topics of interest to farmers was held in this place, com- . 
mencing Tuesday evening, Feb. 13th, and continued 
through the next day and evening. The sessions were 
held in “ Culver Hall,” the Agricultural College Build- 
ing. The exercises Tuesday evening consisted of an 
address of welcome, by Dr. Asa. D. Smith, President of 
the College, with a response by Hon. Moses Humphrey, 
Chairman of the Board; after which Prof. E. W. 
Dimond, of the college, occupied an hour and a half, 
with a lecture upon the “History and Chemistry of 
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Artificial Light.” The lecturer traced the improvements 
in the means of lighting from the pine knot down to the 
__ present gas-light, exhibit.ng the various forms of ap- 
í paratus for lighting, some of which were very antique ; 
as the Professor entered upon the explanation of gas- 
lighting, he turned on the gas and the Hall became 
- beautifully illuminated, to the great delight of the audi- 
ence, for it was the first lighting by gas in Hanover ; he 
then explained the manufacture of gas and its combus- 
tion, giving some particulars of the gas works here. 
Many experiments were interspersed throughout the 
lecture, adding much to its interest. 

At the second session of the Board held Wednesday 
morning, Dr. Mason of Moultonborough, read a very able 
essay on “ New Hampshire as a Farming State;” this was 
followed by a lively discussion upon corn raising, partici- 
pated in by Mr. Pattee of Warner, Col. Weare of Sea- 
brook, Mr. Walker of Concord, Col. Clough of Canter- 
bury, and others. During the morning session, Mr. 
Smith, chairman of the delegates of the “ Franklin 
Harvest Club,” of Mass., who were present at all the 
sessions of the Board, gave a very entertaining and in- 
structive account of the cultivation of the tobacco plant 
in Mass., and the profits arising therefrom. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. S. C. Pattee read an in- 
teresting paper on "“ Wheat Culture,” which was fol- 
lowed by a discussion ; the remainder of the afternoon 
was spent in the consideration of the subject of stock 
raising, and much interest was manifested in this topic. 
In the evening the chairman read an essay on the 


“Construction and Repair of the Highway,” and this 
was followed by a very interesting and instructive paper 
on “ Forestry,” by Mr. Walker, of Concord. 

The Board of Trustees of the Agricultural College 
held a meeting on the 13th and rath, and were present 
at some of the sessions and took part in the exercises. 
The Board have decided to erect farm buildings the 
coming season, and are considering the appointment of 
a farm superintendent. Many subjects of importance 
to the college and the State were thoroughly discussed, 
and good results to the Agricultural interests of the 
State are anticipated from the meeting last week. F.: 


Richmond College, (Richmond, Va.)—Very soon 
after the war the trustees of this institution determined 


upon a reorganization upon a different basis and after 
mature deliberation, what is known in Virginia as the 
“ University System,” was adopted. Some of the pecul- 
iarities of this system are, that to the faculty, as a body, 
are intrusted the internal management of the Institution, 
and all measures of discipline and government. There 
is no president, such a superior not being found neces- 
sary. From the Faculty is annually chosen a chairman 
as the executive officer. No professor has any preém- 
inence in rank or salary. All are coequal, and’ the 
system is said to work admirably. 

For instruction, the college is divided into distinct or 
independent schools, equivalent to special colleges. 
The Professor of each school has the supervision and 
control of the course of study and method of instruction. 
He is separately responsible, and thus stimulated to dil- 
igence and enthusiasm, knowing that whatever success 
is won enures to himself. Diplomas are conferred for 
satisfactory attainments in the leading subjects taught in 
each school. The school diploma means proficiency in 
that particular school, and nothing more.- The degree 
of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon the graduates in 
the several schools. Master of Arts is not conferred in 
course, or by special favor, but upon those students only 
who have obtained diplomas in all the schools, thus se- 
curing on the part of the possessor of this testimonial 
unquestioned liberal culture. Instead of adhering toa 
prescribed curriculum, a course largely elective, giving 
choice of subjects and teachers, is allowed, the student 
being restricted to such classes as his previous education 
shall have fitted him to enter upon, and required to take 
three schools. The records of the college do not con- 
firm the prevalent opinion that an elective course de- 
grades classical scholarship. The percentage shows an 
increase of those who study Latin and Greek. In 


1866-7, eighty per cent. were in the School of Latin ; in 
1868-70, eighty-five per cent.; in 1871-2, ninety per 
cent. All students with the ministry in view have gra- 
tuitous tuition. Ministerial students from Baptist 
churches in the state have their board provided free of 
charge. In 1866-7, there were twelve ministerial stu- 
dents; in 1867-8, twenty-eight, in 1868-9, thirty; in 
1869-70, thirty; in 1870-1, thirty-three; in 1871-2, 
thirty-eight. By a popular and economical system of 
messing clubs, the board for the resident students is re- 
duced to cost, averaging less than $9 per month, _ 

The college suffered quite severely by the war, losing 
its apparatus, library and endowment. It is gratifying, 
therefore to state that the success of the effort to again 
establish it ona firm basis is surpassing the expectations 
of its friends. So well have their, plans worked that the 
accomodations are now insufficient. An enlarged library 
and additional buildings for society halls, lecture rooms, 
a chapel, etc., are greatly needed. Recently $10,000 
were subscribed in Richmond, and Judge DeLand, of 
New York, gave $3,000 more, but $50,000 are said to be 
required for immediate use. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—The news of 
the week at Yale presents quite a number of items of in- 
terest: 

THE WOOLSEY FUND. 


We learn that this fund is making steady progress and 
there is good reason to expect in due time the collection 
of the amount contemplated. The latest subscription 
of which we have heard is one for $1,000 from Hon. Ed- 
wards Pierrepont, (Y. C. 1837) late United States Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York. 


SOPHOMORE COMPOSITION PRIZES. 

The following prizes have been announced for excel- 
lence in English composition in the Sophomore class :— 

1st—O. F. Aldis, Brattleboro, Vt.; T. W. Grover, Chi- 
cago, Ill; E. W. Southworth, New Haven; A. D. Whit- 
temore, New York city. | 

2d—E. R. Dunham, Bridgeport; T. F. Leighton, 
Newfoundland, N. J.; H. H. Ragan, Turin, New York ; 
A. Wilcox, New Haven. . | 

3d—E. L. Curtis, Rockford, Ill. ; G. F. Doughty, Cin- 
cinnatti ; J. C. Sellers, Philadelphia; John W. Peck, 
Brooklyn ; and T. P. Wickes, New York. 

The successful writers made the following choice of 
subjects :—“ Woodsworth and his Friends,” Doughty, 
Dunham, Grover, Sellers and Southworth ; “ Organiza- 
tion of Labor against Capital,” Aldis, Leighton, Ragan 
and Whittemore ; “ Decay of the Mohammedan Power,” 
Curtis, Peck and Wilcox; “ Respect for Precedent,” 
Wickes. 

At the meeting of the Connecticut Academy in the 
library of the Scientific School last Wednesday evening, 
Prof. O. C. Marsh gave a rapid sketch of the Yale Ex- 
ploring Expedition of 1871. The account was deeply 
interesting, and was listened to with close attention. 

The surveying operations which had been begun on 
the grounds recently presented to the college for the 
Winchester Observatory were stopped by the snow but 
have now been resumed. The survey is made with the 
plane-table under the direction of Mr. Bache, of the 
U. S. Coast Survey. The senior engineers in the 
Scientific School assist in the work and are thus 
afforded an opportunity for practical work with the 
plane-table. The use of this instrument has hitherto 
been confined almost entirely to government purposes, 
but its advantages for topographical surveying are so 
great that it is rapidly coming into general use. The 
one now in use by the Scientific School is of the most 
improved style, and was procured last summer. 

Among the changes in studies in the Scientific School 
we notice the adoption of Stoney on Strains by the 
senior engineers, taking the place of the lectures on 
bridge construction usually given at this period by 
Professor Norton. The Junior select students will soon 
begin the critical study of Shakespeare, and the Seniors, 
that of Dryden. The select course has been changed 
and modified, more than any other distinct course in 
this department, especially in connection with the study 


of English literature. - Professor Lounsbury who began 
his system of instruction with the present Senior class, 
has succeeded in bringing order out of chaos and is 
establishing a course of instruction in English that . 
renders this course more profitable and interesting than 
it has ever been. 

The Mechanics Course of Lectures has been revised 
somewhat. Professor S. W. Johnson lectures Monday, 
February 26th, on “Phosophorus,” and Rev. B. G. 
Northrop, Thursday, February 29th, on “ The Mechanics 
of Europe.” Otherwise the remaining lectures will be 
given as previously announced. It is stated however, 
that two extra lectures may be expected, one from Cole- 
man Sellers, Esq., President of the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia, on “The Transmission of Motion ;” 
the other by Capt. C. E. Dutton of the Ordnance De- 
partment. U. S. A., on “Gunpowder.” The time of 
these lectures will be announced. 

There seems to be an unusual interest in lectures at 
Yale this winter. The lecture of Prof. D. Cady Eaton, 
last Monday night in the Art Gallery upon “ The Man- 
solem—Pratiteles—The Venus of Milo ;” and that of 
Prof. Daniel C. Eaton in the Mechanics Course at the 
Scientific School upon “Our Common Weeds,” were 
both well attended. ‘ 

Rev. Professor Henry Ward Beecher delivered his 
two customary lectures on “Preaching” in the Marquand 
chapel last Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. The 
chapel is always filled. 

Professor Dwight delivered the sixth of the course of 
the Boston lectures on “Christianity and Scepticism ”’ 
last Sunday evening, in the Old South Church, Boston. 
His theme was “ The Fourth Gospel; its Record and 
Testimony of the Inner life of its Author.” The lec- 
ture was, according to custom, repeated Monday after- 
noon. 

Professor Hoppin has commenced his lectures to the 
law students upon English Composition and Style. 

Many rumors having been floating around the 
country to the effect that ex-President Woolsey is en- 
gaged upon a work on Political Economy, it may be 
proper to say that there is no foundation for the re- 
port. 

A writer in the Yale Courant proposes a change from 
Choir to Congregational singing in the chapel at morn- 
ing prayers and Sunday services. The change strikes 
us as being a very desirable one. 

The base ball prospects for the coming year are thus 
summed up by the Yale Courant :—Our Sophomore 
base ballists have successfully weathered the dangers 
which beset them, and can all three, without reasonable 
doubt, reappear in their old positions next summer, a 
matter of no little comfort to the college in view of past 
anxieties, doubts and efforts. Secondly, the pecuniary 
affairs are in excellent condition, the debts of the past 
year liquidated in full, (including the personal base ball 
expenditures of each member of the club incurred 
through his position on the Nine) the pitching alley 
completed and paid for, and enough money will soon be 
on the subscription books to see the Nine safely through 
the coming season. Lastly our Nine virtually remains 
intact and can bring an additional year’s muscle and 
experience to bear against our old antagonists ; the 
faculty are well disposed toward us ; and in the Mans 
field B. B. C. as newly organized, we shall have a good 
Nine at a convenient distance, from which to obtain 
valuable practice. °* 

Next May will be the Semi-Centennial of the estab- 
lishment of the Theological Seminary of Yale. The 
occasion will be suitably celebrated. Invitations to be 
present will be extended to all its alumni, and papers 
will be read and speeches delivered by notable men. * 

Dr. Washburn delivered according to announcement, 
the sixth of the Berkeley Sermons at Trinity Church 
last Sunday evening. His subject was “The Historic 
Christ,” and the discourse was perhaps the finest intel- 
lectual effort of the course. The church was filled as 
usual. The seventh of the sermons will be preached 
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next Sunday eve™!Ng by the Rev. Noah H. Schenck, 
D.D., of Brooklyn. _ Service at 7.30 and seats free. 

The faculty having laid a new walk between the 
Atheneum and South Middle for the benefit of the 
freshmen. i 

An effort is to be made to survey the racing course at 
"Lake Saltonstall upon the ice. 

The Seniors have begun Geology during the past 
week under the auspices of Prof. Dana. 

The Judges who award the Porter prize have been 
selected as follows: The President chooses Professor 
Salisbury and Fisher; the Association, Ex-President 
Woolsey. Articles are to be handed in during the first 
week of next term. 


The sixth lecture of the Mechanics Course, delivered | 


last Thursday night in the Scientific School building by 
Prof. W. H. Brewer, was a clear and thorough elucida- 
tion of “The United States Weather Signal Service.” 
The lecture was one of the best of this popular course. 
The audience listened without apparent weariness and 
with closest attention for nearly two hours. Quite a 
number of the State board of visitors were present. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


’20, Bacon.—A reception was given to the Rev. 
Dr. Bacon, in the Centre Church Chapel last Monday 
evening, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. 
Many of Dr. Bacon’s personal friends in the Centre 
Church were present, and others with whom he has been 
long associated. The rooms were beautifully decorated, 
and in the Sunday school room acollation was prepared 
by the ladies of the church. The exercises were en- 
tirely social, pleasant remarks, however, were made by 
Dr. Bacon, Dr. Walker, Rev. Mr. Eustis, and others. 


28, '32, Day, Cortton.—Rev. Henry N. Day, 
D.D., was recently elected President of the United 
Ministers meeting of New Haven and vicinity, for the 
ensuing year. At the same meeting Rev. Erastus Col- 
ton was elected Secretary for the same period. 


38, THomMpson.—Dr. J. P. Thompson, who recently 
left New York for Europe, has been invited to Berlin, to 
deliver a course of lectures in the Hall of the Univer- 
sity upon the “Constitutional History and Civil Polity 
of the United States.” 

39, Burr.—Rev. Enoch J. Burr, D.D., pastor of the 
Congregational church in Lyme, has been invited to lec- 
ture in Williams College and in the University at Lew. 
isburg, Pa. 

43, Hatu.—Rev. Gordon Hall, D.D., preached the 
sermon at the dedication of the new Edwards church, 
Northampton, Mass., Feb. 8th. This new and elegant 
edifice takes the place of the one burned nearly two 
years ago. Dr. Hall has been pastor here for twenty 
years. Of his predecessors in the pastorate three are still 
living: Rev. John Todd, D.D., of Pittsfield (Yale ’22), 
Rev. E. P. Rogers, D.D., of New York (Yale, '37), and 
Rev. Prof. George E. Day, D.D., of New Haven (Yale, 
’33)- 

’44, WASHBURN.—The name of Governor Wm. B. 
Washburn of Massachusets, was used by the Convention 
which lately met at Cincinnatti to secure a religious 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, as 
the first in its list of vice-presidents. The Governor, 
however, says that he had nothing to do with the con- 
vention, and that his name was used without his knowl- 
edge. 3 

44, WiLcox.—Prof. Cyprian P. Wilcox, formerly of 
this city. has been appointed to the chair of modern 

languages in the University of Georgia, at Atlanta, Ga. 


47, BRown.—The Lexington Caucasian hoists the 
name of B. Gratz Brown, for President. 


’50, TUpPpER.—Rev. Henry M. Tupper, recently of 
Waverly, Ill., has accepted a call to the Congregational 
church at Ontario, Ill. , 

’53, WHITON.—Rev. James M. Whiton was installed 
pastor of the North Congregational church in Lynn, 
Mass., on Tuesday, Feb. 13th. 

’54. DormaN.—Rev. Lester M. Dorman, formerly pas- 
tor of the First Congregational church in Manchester, 
Ct., was recently admitted to the order of Deacon in the 
Protestant Episcopal church by Bishop Williams of this 
diocese. 

’55, MULFORD.—M. E. Mulford, author of the book 
which appeared some time since called “The Nation ” 
has a two column and a half article in last week’s Jade- 
pendent upon “ The Omitted Rules for the Civil Service 
Reform.” In the same paper ex-President Woolsey, dis- 
cuses “ The American Case” before the Geneva Com- 
mission. 

’57, TYLER.—Moses Coit Tyler recently delivered a 
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lecture on “ A Night and a Day in Congress” in Pal- 
myra, New York. The Palmyra Courter represented 
the effort as very eloquent and very satisfactory. ; .¢ =e 


’59, SMITH.—Mr. Eugene Smith, valedictorian of his 
class, took ‘‘ highest honors” a second time in New 
Haven, by his marriage on February 21st., to Miss 
Katharine W. Bacon, daughter of Rev. Dr. Bacon. The 
ceremony was impressively performed by the bride’s 
father, and was attended by quite a number connected 
with the college and several classmates with their wives 
The newly-married couple left for Philadelphia soon 
after the ceremony. : 


62, MuRRAY.—The Mother of Rev. W. H. H. Murray 
of Boston, died Feb. roth at her home in Guilford. 


’65, ALLEN.—Rev. Simeon O. Allen, recently of Lan- 
sing, Mich., has accepted a call to the Congregational 
church at Pontiac, Mich. 

65, SToRRS.—The health of Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., 
D.D., is so far restored that he preached at Dresden re 
cently, and there is every promise of his speedy return 
to Brooklyn. 


’69, ALGER.—William G. Alger recently arrived in 
New York on the Steamer “ Rhine,” from Bremen. He 
went out in September 1869, upon the same steamer, 
and has devoted himself since then to the study of the 
German language, law and literature,—residing most of 
the time at Bonn-on-the-Rhine. 


’69, Scotr.—Frank A. Scott, after a year at Berlin 
(where his address is “ No. 1, Kanionier Strasse, III.”’), 
returns in April to Leipzig, at whose university he will 
continue his historical studies for several months there- 
after. He will probably return again to America in the 
Summer of 1873. 

There is quite a coterie of Yale men in Morristown, 
N. J. Rev. Wm. G. Sumner, ’63, is preaching there with 
great acceptance, and is winning, we are informed, an 
“excellent reputation.” He is also engaged in 
translating from the German a portion of Lange’s Com- 
mentary—the part on II Kings. There are also at 
Morristown, Francis E. Woodruff, ’64, who has just 
returned from China; John B. Wood, ’65 ; George L. 
Wright, 767; L. E. Condict, 69; and W. W. Perry, 
71. G. H. Wynkoop, formerly of ’64, is lecturing at 
Morristown, on Physiology, before a Female Seminary. 


GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 


— Prof. D. H. Wheeler and wife, 
started February 12th, for Aiken, S. C. 

— Professor Ryder, of Oberlin College, has received 
a call to a church in Brownhelm, Ohio. 

— Sir-Wm. Stirling Maxwell was installed Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh, February sth. ` 

— Dr. Paget has been appointed Regius Professor of 
Medicine, at the University of Cambridge, England. 

— Prof. Herrick of the Bangor Theological Seminary 
has sailed for Europe and the East, to be absent about 
eight months. 

— Prof. W. T. Thistleton-Dyer, has resigned the 
professorship. of Botany, in the Royal College of 
Science for Ireland, and that position is now vacant. 

— Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, of Union Seminary, New 
York, is president, and Rev. Jas. H. Dwight, of Engle- 
wood, N. J., is agent for the American Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society. | 

Hon. Francis L. Cardozo, a colored man, and gradu- 
ate of Oxford, England, late Secretary of State for 
South Carolina, has been elected Professor of Latin in 
Howard University. 

— The Rev. Francis L. Patton, the successor of Dr. 
Spear, has reconsidered his declinature of the profes- 
sorship in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, and will shortly enter upon its duties. 

— Professor Henry A. Ward, of the University of 
Rochester, who accompanied the Grand Duke Alexis 
on his Buffalo hunt, has returned. He and his assist- 
ants killed quite a number of buffalo whose skeletons 
and skins are to adorn the museum in Rochester. 

— The Faculty of Emory and Henry College has 
undergone considerable change, Dr. Luther M. Smith 
retiring from the presidency and Dr. Clark vacating the 
chair of Latin. The Hon. W. H. Chambers, once 
president of the Alabama State Senate, succeeds to the 
presidency, and Rev. Dr. Callaway to the chair of 
Latin. Mr. John M. Doggett has been elected to the 
chair of Greek. 

— Prof. Charles A. Lee, who recently died at Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., gave instruction during a long series of years 


of Evanston, 


in the following institutions: The medical schools of 
the University of New York, and Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me.; the Berkshire Medical School at 
Pittsfield, Mass. ; and the Medical Colleges at Geneva, 
N. Y., Woodstock, Vt., Columbus, Ohio, and Buffalo, 
N. Y. He was one of the founders of the Medical Col- 
lege of the University of New York, the Northern Dis-’ 
pensary in that city, and the Buffalo Medical College, in 
which he was Professor Emeritus at the time of his 
death. 


COLLEGE. 


— Prince Hassan, son of the Viceroy of Egypt, has 
arrived in Oxford with his oriental suite to resume his 
studies at the university. - : 


— The number of women studying at the University 
of Zurich has so greatly increased of late that they now 
form a tenth of the matriculated students. 


— The West Virginia University at Morgantown, 
wants a professor fgr its chair of geology and chemistry. 
The salary is $1,200 and living is said to be very cheap. 


— John Hopkins, of Baltimore, proposes to establish 
a University on the outskirts of that city. He offers 
nearly eight million dollars for that purpose, and will 
have the institution take his name. 


— It is affirmed that all the faculty of Franklin Col- 
lege, at Franklin, Ind., have resigned and that the in- 
stitution is closed. H.S. Wayland, son of Dr. Way- 
land, former president of Brown University was pres- 
ident. 


— Ezra Cornell has purchased and presented to the 
Cornell University, a set of the Palzontological casts 
made by Prof. Ward, of Rochester, identical with the 
set in the possession of the Society of Natural Sciences 
of Albany. 


‘— The Roman Catholics of Ireland want a univer- 
sity, but do not want to pay for it. ‘The priests have 
been able to collect for this object during the last year, 
but $25,000 from the whole. of Ireland. Dublin has 
subscribed $2,000. 


— Five gentlemen, familiar with real estate matters 
in Hartford, have estimated the value of the Trinity 
College property at from $300,000 to $380,000, basing 
their estimates on what it would be worth to-day for 
building purposes. 


—Mr. Ruskin’s munificent offer of $25,000 for the 
purpose of an endowment to pay a master of drawing in 
the Taylor Galleries, has, with some modifications ap- 
proved by Mr. Ruskin, been cordially accepted by the 
University of Oxford. 


— The prize awards the past year at Colby Univer- 
sity, Waterville, Me., are as follows: Senior Exhibi- 
tion, Delwin A. Hamlin; Junior Prize Declamation, 
First Prize, Horace W. Tilden ; Second Prize, E Bur- 
rett Haskell; Sophomore Prize Declamation, First. 
Prize, Nathaniel Butler, jr.; Second Prize, Jefferson 
Taylor. Freshman Prizes, First Prize, Miss Mary C. 
Low ; Second Prize, Leslie C. Cornish. 


— An earnest and thorough religious work is reported 
as having recently taken place in the Ohio Wesleyan 
Female, College, at Delaware, O. All but two of the 
senior class, numbering twenty-three have been con- 
verted and out of one hundred boarders in the institution 
over ninety have professed to find the Saviour. About 
fifty of the students of the Ohio Weslevan University at 
the same place have also recently professed conversion. 


— The observatory of Harvard College, has recently 
made arrangements for supplying an accurate standard 
of time to Boston, by means of the telegraph. It is 
contemplated, if means can be provided for the under- 
taking, to set up timekeepers in the principal public 
offices, hotels and railroad stations in the city, similar to 
the one now placed in the Western Union telegraph 
office, so as to secure uniformity and accuracy in the 
indications of time throughout Boston. 


— The recent semi-annual examinations at Michigan 
University resulted somewhat disastrously for some of 
the students. Quite a number of each ot the two lower 
classes were conditioned and several rejected. ‘The fol- 
lowing appointments for the junior exhibition, at this 
University have been made:—C. L. Doolittle, Ontario, 
Ind.; S. C. Eastman, Elgin, Ill; E. J. Ferdon, Ann 
Arbor ; H. W G-lston, Ann Arbor; Jas. R. Gaffe, Ken- 
osha, Wis. ; R. S. Grass, Brunswick, Maine ; F. C. Hag- 
man, Ann Arbor; Albert Jacobs, Detroit ; S. R. Pea- 
body, Detroit ; J. G. Pattengill, Ann Arbor ; G. F. Rob- 
ison, Ann Arbor; H. Russel, Detroit ; V. M. Spalding, 
Ann Arbor; W. B. Williams, Hillsvite, Penn.; C. S. 
Wilson, Chicago, Ill. ; C. M. Van Cleve, Ypsilanti. 
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E Porter. — THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
ZIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.— 4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


The brush is fed at a uniform depth, never becomes clogged 
oor dried. 


Day. — THE SCIENCE OF ÆS- 


THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 
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LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 
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Reservuir varenuer inkstand. $1.00. 


The rack contains monthly calender cards for two years, ° 
which may be renewed at trifling cost. 

Sample Calender Inkstand, express paid. 1.25 
Sample Calender Inkstand and Mucilage Stand, expres: 
paid 1.5 


Woolsey.— SER VING OUR GEN- 


ERATION ANO GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


Blake. — MINING MACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 
8vo, 245 pp., $2.00., 


Perforated Manuscript Papers. 
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enuei fer che prek willl be ound aA A a a 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


Phelps.—Z7HE HOLY LAND, with 


DESCRIPTION. PER REAM. 


No.1. AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Size, 6 x 10, flat 
sheet, with three perforations at the top of the sheet for tying 


then: together in parts or chapters. - $2.25 | 

No 2. CONTRIBUTOR'S MA NOSCRIET. Size, 5x A 5 Europe, and ‘et By S. D. 
, flat sheet, with perforations the same as No. t. 2-11.80 Phelps, D.D. 12mo N 1.76, 

No. 3 ‘EDITOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Same size as No, PS; » PP 75 

2, thinner.  - 


nO ORE n S 1. 2C 
No. 4. A t PEA e E ae MANU: Ro 
SCRIPT. Size, 3% x 8, flat sheets for pencil; with three E 
perforations at the top for affixing to the eyeleted case. Ruled | Elliot. —SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


oneside  -  - 5 OTE EE E Oe tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
No. rt. SERMON NOTE. White; 8326, sx X 9, flat S. Elliot, A.M. 12m0, 126 PP., $1.00. 


sheet, with two peaforations at the side for affixing the leaves 
tp the eyleted case. In half ream wrappers. - 2. fe 
No. 6. SERMON NOTE. Blue; same size as No. 5. In 
half ream wrappers. - Žž >- - - = = = 3.00 
No 7. SERMON BATH. White ; size, 7 x 8X, flat sheets ; 
perforated at the side same as No. 5. In half ream wap: 
-< -< -R2 
as No. 7. In 


No.8. SERMON BATH. Blue; same size 
half ream wrappers.,  - =- - = =e =- = 3.00 
No. 9. SERMON OCTAVO. White; size, 53¢ x 8%, flat 
sheets; perforated same as No. 5. In half ream wrappers. 
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No. 10. SERMON LETTER. White; size, 8 x 10, flat 
sheets; perforated same as No. 5. In half ream wrappers. 
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10. In half ream wrappers. - - -= 3 
No. 12. COMPOSITION PAPER. Size, 53 x 8X, fiat 
sheets, with two perforations at side of sheet for affixing the 


leaves to the perforated cover. Put up in quarter ream pack- 


Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


READER, for use in Public Schools. By 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven, 8vo, 168pp., 
60 cts. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 
Graduate of ’69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 


This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
No. 13. LEGAL CAP. Best quali t double lleges in America, Jt records th 
No. 13. LEGAL CAP. Best quality, rq lbs., double | of the first colleges in America. records the 
sheets, all pertect au with three perforations at the top of | the experience of every student who completes 
the sheet for securing documents with tapes. = - + 6 90! his four years of study at Yale ; it graphically de- 
oa er KE ee ee pee a salad aS. lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
No. 1s. THESIS PAPER. With border, white, 8 x 10. | It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
Flat sheets  - = g 4-30 | bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
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SERMON COVERS. Manilla. Per package of 24. 25 | life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 
REPORTER’S CASES. Morocco, board sides, wit 
pocket. =- - - e a a Each, 75 
Sent Free on Receipt of Price. 
For sale by stationers. Sample sheets and circular by mail, 
free . 


One quire of either style, by mail, - - - = $0.25 
One Morocco Sermon Case, by mail, - = " 60 
One Reporter's or Student’s Note Book Case, +75 


Writing Cases with Lock. 
No. I. Leather, elegantly furnished, size 73¢ x 11, each, $4.33 
os 2. ét t 6e 46 iT} te iz} 3.50 
: 175 
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Ge Sent Free on Receipt of Price.$ 
MORGAN ENVELOPE Co., 
Manufacturers of Envelopes and Writing Paper, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Envelopes of all descriptions. Trade Price Ltst sent free 
to wholesale stationers. 76 
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CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 
460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself. As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart of thatin any other this bpok will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 
SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. 12mo, 292 pp. $1.50. 


This book contains the first five University 
Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 
handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
numbers of the University Series have been sold. 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R. S. With an 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
12mo, 36 pp. 25 cents. 


I.—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


IT—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM, 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C. S. 72 pp. 
25 cents. 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—t. 
the Methods and Tendencies of 
tion. 2. On aze and Dust. 
Use of the Imagination. Py Prof. John Tyndall, 
F. R. S. 12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents. 


VIL.—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 12mo, 
54 pp. 25 cents. 

VII.—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs, Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer. 12mo,72 pp. 25 cents. 


The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the adyance scientific thought of the 
age. 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suff- 
cient importance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
ied a admitted to these series is thorougl 
examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid. 
eration of every thinking person of the age. 
Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
lowing rates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $1.10; Ten successive numbers. (in ad- 
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NATURE AND DURATION OF FU- 
TURE PUNISHMENT. By Henry Con- 
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Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 40 cents. 
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Book- Racks and Combined Wniting Desks at the Great Fair 
of the American Institute, New York, 1870. 
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‘Lia. ; 

Has no Sediment. no Filth, no Lac Sulthkur, no Sugar of 

Lead, no Litharge, no Nitrate of Silver. will restore 

Gray Hair, Prevents the Hair from Failing Of, and 

ts entirely dren drom the Poisonous and Health-destray- 
ing Drugs used in other Hair Freparations, 


Keeps the hair in a nice, healthy condition; is a fine Dress- 
ing, and has given the most abundant satisfaction to thou 
sands who have used it. Try one bottle and be convinced. 


Take no other. 

DR. GEORGE SMITH, Patentee, Ayer, Mass. Manu- 
actured and for sale by PROCTER BROTHERS, Glou- 
fester, Mass. All first-class Druggists sell it. 
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eas NEW HAVEN HOUSE, 


NEW HAVEN, 
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Is now owned and kept by Mr. S. H. MosrLey, whu was tor 
ten years connected with the Massasoit House, Springfield, 
Mass., and for five years partner of the Brevoort House 
New York City. . 

Jts modern improvements and most excellent table ecom- 
mend it to either transient or permanent guests. 23 
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COMETARY PHENOMENA. 


` BY PROF, W. A. NORTON. 


In THE CoLLEGE Courant of the 17th inst., under 
the head of the “ Phenomena of Comets,” quotations 
were mdde from a recent communication to the London 
Chemical News, by Prof. Osborne Reynolds, containing 
allusions to certain investigations of mine on Donati’s 
Comet. ‘The author represents me as Having reached 
the réSult that the repulsive force exerted by the sun on 
cometic matter, urging it away from-the head of the 
comet to form the luminous train, is “equal to from 0°75 
to o'55 the attraction of the sun for ordinary matter.” 
This is an erroneous statement, and gives no adequate 
idea of the results actually obtained in’ the discussion 
referred to. My investigations on Donati’s Comet were 
undertaken with the view of subjecting the hypothesis 
of a solar repulsion of cometic matter, first propounded 
by Olbers, and ably maintained by Bessel, to a rigor- 
ous numerical test, by comparing quantitative theo- 
retical: determinations with the results of astronomical 
observation and measurement. For this purpose a long 
series of elaborate calculations were entered into, and 
detailed comparisons made with the actual comet as as- 
tronomically observed and measured. -The following 
points were established by the discussion : 

1. The preceding half of the tail of the comet was 
composed of matter repelled from the sun with a force 
varying in intensity with the different particles between 
the limits o and 1°5 (the force of gravitation being 
taken as the unit); the o line of particles differing but 
little from the middle line of the length of the tail, and 
the 1°5 line being its convex outline. 2. The following 
half of the train was made up of-matter subject to a 
diminished solar attraction varying between the limits 
o and 06; the latter obtaining along the concave out- 
line. l 
These were the results upon the assumption that the 

particles left the head of the comet without lateral velocity. 

It was found that small initial lateral velocities might be 

assumed, anda train of nearly the same position, form, 

and dimensions, theoretically calculated, provided the 
above limits for the two sides of the tail were reduced 
-from r°5 and o'6 to 1°213 and 0°455. l 
3- It followed from the above results that the solar re- 
pulsion operated upon certain different portions of the 
matter expelled, with unequal- intensities, in some in- 
stances exceeding the force of gravitation, and in others 
being of a less intensity ; and that while the effective 
force in operation varied between the limits just given, 
the actual repulsion varied between the limits o'4 and 
2°5 ; or if initial lateral velocities obtained, between 
0°55 and 2°21. ' 

4. All the unequally repelled particles that set out at 
the same instant, were found, at the end of any assumed 
interval of time, situated upon a right line traversing the 
tail obliquely, and which, if prolonged backwards would 
pass nearly through the head of the comet. It followed 
from this that the matter expelled on several successive 
days would be found, at the end of that number of days, 
disposed in divergent bands lying in directions radiating 
out from the head of the comet, or nearly so. Thesé 
bands should, however, form one continuous luminous 
mass, if the previous emission of the cometic matter had 
been the same from day to day, or had varied steadily and 
by slow degrees. This was in fact the ordinary appearance 
presented by the tail of the comet, but on certain even- 
ings it was seen by Prof. Bond and other observers, to 
have at a distance from the nucleus a “ columnar struct- 
ure,” or to be arranged in an “alternation of bright 
streaks with intermediate darkness.” These streaks, 
which were about 34° in breadth, conformed in their 


explanation of the straight secondary tails, or streamers. 
This is a mistake. 
memoir, published at an earlier date, it was stated to be 
one result of the discussion that these “ were but lines 
of receding particles subject to much greater forces of 


cleus,” _Two nearly straight narrow streamers were seen, 
on certain evenings, extending out from the convex side 


of the tail. 


some more subtile nebulous matter, for which the varying 


direction to the bands of particles previously emitted at 
successive intervals of a day, or thereabouts. 
infer therefore that the evolution from the head of the 
comet, of the matter that was urged away by the solar 
repulsion to form the train, was for a time periodically 
intermittent. 


We may 


Prof. Reynolds intimates that I did not suggest any 


In a brief abstract of the principal 


repulsion than the other particles ejected from the nu- 


They had the directions of lines of simul- 
taneously ejected particles, and probably consisted of 


repulsive action of the sun ran up to a very much higher 
limit than 1'5. 

The sun is undoubtedly the great agent in the pro- 
duction of cometary phenomena ; and he must act in 
two ways, for portions of the cometic matter are first 
brought by some solar agency into the condition to 
be repelled, which must then be repelled to great dis- 
tances by the same or some other solar agency. Since 
the sun’s force of repulsion varies in the inverse ratio 
of the square of the distance, and all the known forces 
received from the sun, are propagated by ethereal waves, 
we infer that this repulsion is in all probability some 
form of wave-force emanating from the sun. If so, 
unless we have recourse to hypothetical agencies, we 
must conclude that the force in question is either a 
heat-repulsion, or an electric repulsion. Our author’s 
hypothesis that it is of electric origin is not a new one. 
It is open to the serious objection that electricity can- 
not experimentally be made to traverse a vacuum. It 
is true that this experimental result may be due to elec- 
trical conditions which do not exist at the surface of 
the sun’s photosphere ; and it is also true that the hypo- 
thesis that the electric ether pervades all space, fur 
nishes a direct solution of the mysterious electric ‘and 
magnetic sympathy existing between the sun and the earth, 
and thus has a certain air of probability. The neces- 
sity of this hypothesis cannot, however, be admitted, 
since the sympathetic communication between these 
cosmical bodies may subsist, through the intervention of 
the luminiferous ether. If this electrical hypothesis 
should be conceded, the conditions through which heat 
may be conceived to evolve the cometary phenomena, 
would also subsist with regard to electricity, and it 
would be difficult to decide between these two agencies. 
The electric theory of the phenomena of comets, and 
of certain apparently cognate terrestrial and solar phe- 
nomena, I have discussed in different communications to 
the American Fournal of Science; without however, 
finally adopting it. While deeming it probable that 
electricity may play a certain part in the diverse pro- 
cesses of transformation through which the head of a 
comet passes, under the varying influence of the sun, I 
have taken the ground, in my later papers, that the 


solar heat is the principal agent in the production of 


cometary phenomena. The sun’s heat may determine 
that condition of the cometic matter in which it becomes 
subject to a repulsive action from the sun, either by 
dissociating the molecules or atoms, and so diminish- 
ing their power of absorbing heat, or by producing this 
effect directly without dissociation. For it is to be ob- 
served, that it is only that portion of the solar heat 
which is not absorbed by the molecules, or atoms, that 
can be effective in any degree, as an impulsive force. 
The inequality of the sun’s repulsion for different por- 
tions of matter expelled, may be ascribed to inequalities 


in the size of the atoms of different vapors exposed to 
the wave force—the smaller atoms taking the higher 
velocities—or to unequal absorptive powers for heat of 
different atoms, or molecules. 


The theory of an universal force of repulsion (due to 


insensible and sensible heat), operating at all distances 
beyond the recognized limit of the attraction of cohe- 
sion of the molecules of ordinary bodies of matter, I 
have urged in different papers published in the Journal 
of Science—maintaining that it is the determining cause 
of the conditions and phenomena of the contact of 
bodies, whether by statical pressure or by impact, (in 
whieh in general no evidence is perceived of a sphere 
of attractive action being passed through before the 
repulsion comes into operation) ; that it constitutes the 
elastic pressure of gases ; that as a force of cosmical 


repulsion taking effect upon highly attenuated vapors, 
with small atomic weights, it is the great agent in the 
wonderful processes of change through which cometary 
bodies are seen to pass, and at the sun’s surface in urg- 
ing upward, with a high velocity and to great heights, 
the incandescent masses of hydrogen that are seen, as 
“red protuberances ” on the edge of the solar disk in 
total eclipses, and in expelling to much greater dis- 
tances the still more subtile vapor recognized by spec- 
troscopists as forming the substance of the solar 
corona. 


Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn., Fzb, 27, 1872. 


THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


ANNUAL VISIT OF THE STATE BOARD OF VISITORS. 


The annual visit of the Connecticut State Board of 
Visitors to the Sheffield Scientific School, which took 
place on Washington’s Birthday, was an event of un- 
usual interest. The State Board of Visitors is com- 
posed of the Governor, Lieut.-Governor, three Senior 
Senators, and Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
and the object of their yearly visit is to become acquain- 
ted with the condition of the School and the work in 
which it is engaged. In addition to these quite a num- 
ber of the friends and benefactors of the School were 
present by invitation. Among those who took this oc- 
casion to inspect.the actual workings of the institution 
were: Governor Jewell, ex-Governor English, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Tyler, ex-Lieutenant-Governor Hyde, ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor Winchester, President Porter, T. 
S. Gold, Esq., Henry Farnam, Esq., Joshua Coit, Esq., 
F. J. Kingsbury, Esq., Dr. J. J. Howe, J. B. Sargent, 
Esq.,' Wells Southworth, Esq., Edward W. Seymour, 
Esq., H. M. Cleveland, Esq., the Hon. D. P. Nichols, - 
John D. Candee, Esq., Secretary B. G. Northrop and 
Charles D. Warner, Esq. In the morning the School 
was visited by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, P. R. 
Pyne, Esq., of New York, and others. 

The company assembled about half past two in the 
Governor's room at the State House, where Professor 
Gilman, one of the delegates to the National Agricul- 
tural Convention, recently held in Washington, gave an 
interesting account of the proceedings of that Conven- 
tion, and its probable effect on Scientific Education. 
After this the company proceed to make a regular in- 
spection of the various department of the Sheffield 
Scientific Schoo]. The first visit was to the Art Build- 
ing, to the rooms deyoted to fzee-hand drawing, and 
in charge of Professor Niemeyer. Here the system of 
instruction was described and the work of the pupils ex- 
amined, The company next proceeded to the Collier 
Cabinet of Mechanics, likewise in the Art Building and 
in charge of Professor Trowbridge. Here the large and 
valuable collection of models, plans, and drawings, some 
five thousand of which were from the Novelty Iron Works, 
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which belong to the Department of Dynamical Engineer- 
ing, were inspected and their use explained. The Natural 
History Rooms in the old Trumbull Gallery were then 
visited. These rooms are in charge of Professors Marsh 
and Verrill, that of the former being devoted to the 
study of Paleontology, and that of the lager to Zoology. 
Professor Marsh exhibited and described some of the 
valuable specimens secured on his expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains last summer, and Professor Verrill 
showed some of the skulls, skeletons, stuffed birds, etc., 
of which the room contained many. The company 
then proceeded to the site of the new Hall, which Mr. 
Sheffield has just begun to erect for the use of the 
Scientific School, directly north of the present Shef- 
field Hall. 

The different parts of the Sheffield Hall and the work 
there carried on were next examined. After looking 
through the laboratory, the company in turn visited the 
Metalurgical Cabinet, where Professor Brush described 
the collection and explained how it was arranged to ex- 
hibit the different stages through which each metal passes 
from the ore to the finished product ; Professor Gilman’s 
Room where some of the new maps with which the 
school is supplied, were shown and explained; the 
Library, where Professor -Brewer showed some of the 
photographs of Mount Shasta and surroundings, taken 
by the Clarence King expedition, and Professor Trow- 
bridge described the new building and showed the plans 
of its different parts. Here some interesting state- 
ments were made by the various professors in reference 
to the actual condition of the school at the present 
time and the progress made during the past twelve 
months. By the remarks of these gentlemen several 
points were brought clearly before the minds of all pre- 
sent. 

1. The Special Aim of the School.—This aim is the ad- 
vancement of science in the highest sense of the word 
by so training up a body of men through systematic 
courses of instruction in mathmatics, physics, chemistry, 
natural history, and all the various departments allied to 
or dependent upon these, that they will be amply fitted 
to carry on to the best advantage the pursuits of theoret- 
ical and applied science. In this point of view the 
post-graduate courses are the natural supplement of the 
undergraduate ; and the work which the school has per- 
formed is best seen by the character and work of the 
men it has sent out. Though a comparatively young in- 
stitution, many of its graduates hold a high rank among 
the most distinguished of our scientific men ; a large 
number of them are professors in colleges and scien- 
tific schools, or editors of scientific periodicals ; some, 
geologists, mining engineers, and explorers ; a very large 
number are well known as successful engineers ; others 
are at the head of great manufactories or other indus- 
trial establishments ; and others still have devoted them- 
selves solely to the advancement of science. At the 
present time the character of the school has become so 
` well established, and the work done by its graduates has 
been so eminently satisfactory, that the demand made 
upon it to furnish instructors in other institutions for the 
various departments of science is already far greater 
than it has been able to supply, and gives constant signs 
of increasing. It came out in the course of the discus- 
sion on this point that graduates of the Scientific School 
are connected as professors with colleges in Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Iowa, Minnesota, Kentucky and Tennessee ; that 
several are engaged in the United States coast survey or 
in other work under the direction of the national govern- 
ment; and nothing appeared to give more gratification 
and encouragement to those connected with the manage- 
ment of the school than the fatt of the rapidity with 
which the men sent out succeed in gaining responsible 
positions, and the success they almost invariably meet 
with in maintaining themselves in them when gained. 

2. The Relation of the School to Literary and Linguistic 
Studies.—While the main object of the school was the 
advancement of science, it was made clearly apparent 


that the education here given was not designed to be 
one-sided, but that the literary and linguistic side was; 
not only not neglected, but was made a conspicuous 
part of the system of instruction. Full courses in the 
German and French languages are taken by all in the un- 
der-graduate department of the school, no one being ex- 
empt from these studies; the study of the English language 
is made prominent, and whole works of its leading auth- 
ors are studied carefully ; and critically! furthermore, 
those who desire it may receive instruction in the gen- 
eral principles of linguistic science from one of its great- 
est living authorities, Prof. William D. Whitney. 

3. The Attention Paid to Fre-Hand Drawing.—Free- 
hand drawing is now to be taught to every student in 
the school under the direct instruction of Professor Nie- 
meyer, who has lately been secured as professor in the 
Yale school of Fne Arts, before their attention is direc- 
ted to technical and mathematical drawing. By an ar- 
rangement which has been perfected with the school of 
fine arts, the two departments will work in unison, and 
the students of the scientific school will have not only 
the advantage of the personal instruction of the profes- 
sor of drawing, but also access to the collection of casts, 
diagrams and models which have already been secured 
for the first-mentiond school, and which are constantly 
increasing in number and value. 

4. Advantages for Learning Plane Table Surveying.— 
An officer of the United States coast survey having been 
detailed to make a survey of the region of New Haven 
harbor, the managers of the school have taken meas- 
ures to secure from him for their classes in engineering 
instruction in plane-table surveying—which method of 
ascertaining and delineating the topography of a region 
is now successfully employed in the work of the coast 
survey. 

5. The Increase in Post-Graduate Study.— Among the 
most marked features in the present condition of Yale 
college is the large number of students pursuing post- 
graduate courses. Particular attention was called to 
this point. There are nearly fifty of such students in the 
Philosophical department of Yale college, excluding, of 
course, students in law, medicine and theology; and of 
these fifty about three-fifths belong to the post-graduate 
departments of the Scientific school. This indeed was 
the work which the school, was originally established to 
accomplish solely ; and though it has been found neces- 
sary to furnish undergraduate instruction, the original 
idea has never been lost sight of, and it is now constant- 
ly assuming more and more importance. 

6. Zhe Recent Contributions to the School.—A list of 
the contributions which have been made since the 
period, two years ago, when the schools made its appeal 
for assistance, was then presented, and there was a very 
grateful acknowledgement of both the pecuniary and 
moral aid which the institution had received in numer- 
ous quarters. In this list besides the additional gifts 
furnished by Mr. Sheffield, there also appeared a dona- 
tion of five thousand pounds made by Mrs. Robert Hig- 
gin, of Liverpool, England ; a gift of $10,000 from a 
gentleman in New York; gifts of $5,000 each from 
several citizens of New Haven; a yearly subscription 
of $1,000 for three years by Ex-Governor English ; and 
various sums of $1,000 and $500 given by different 
individuals. There are also, it appeared, several who 
are making annual subscriptions for the support of the 
school. The sums thus received have been mainly 
devoted to increasing the number of instructors, three 


An additional endowment of two or three hundred 
thousand dollars would enable those in charge to make 
the institution in every respect more valuable ; to put 
upon a proper basis departments insufficiently developed 
on account of the lack of funds ; and to secure instruc- 
tors for posts which are badly needed, but which there 
are at present no means of filling. In particular a plea 
was made for the speedy raising of the sum of $30,000 
which is needed to secure two subscriptions already 
made, of $10;000 each on condition that an entire sum 
of $50,000 be raised. 

The statements were listened to with great interest, 
and after some informal conversation the company ad- 
journed to the New Haven House for supper. Speeches 
were made at the table by Governor Jewell, Ex-Governor — 
English, President Porter, Messrs. J. B. Sargent, E. W. 
Seymour, John J. Howe, John D. Candee, T. S. Gold, 
C. L. Goodale and others. In the evening as we men- 
tioned last week, the company attended Professor Brew- 
er’s lecture in the Mechanics Course on “ The United 
States Weather Signal Service.” 


' THE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 


A call was issued last December by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Mr. Frederick Watts, for an Agricultural 
Convention to be held in Washington, February 15th. 
This call was sent to the various Agricultural Associa- 
tions in the country and also to the Agricultural Col- 
leges and Institutions making Agriculture a subject of 
study, and announced that the Convention would meet 
for the purpose of discussing questions of mutual in- 
interest to both the Associations and Institutious. and 
to take such action for the promotion of the interests of 
agriculture as might be deemed expedient. In other 
words the Convention was called for the purpose of 
bringing together both scientific men and farmers 
that by their consultation mutual benefit might be 
obtained. Such was the object of the Convention 
but it hardly seems.to have well fulfilled the purpose 
for which it was called together. An unfortunate dis- 
position to talk seems to have prevailed and a strenuous- 
ness in maintaining individual opinions was evident in 
nearly all the discussions. The consequence was that 
the harmony of the deliberations was disturbed and not 
as much was done in the three days which the Conven- 
tion occupied as could have been desired. 

The meetings of the Convention were held in the 
library of the agricultural building and delegates were 
present from nearly every state in the Union. The. 
Convention was called to order by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture who said that one of the principal questions 
for that body to decide was the best method for farmers 
and agricultural institutions and associations to co- 
Operate with the Department, in order that the farmer 
might secure the same opportunities for consultation 
with the Government as are afforded the merchant and 
business man. The permanent organization of the 
Convention was then perfected and Dr. Loring of Mas- 
sachusetts chosen president. On taking the chair Dr. 
Loring made a speech of some length expressing his 
pleasure at the size of the Convention, rejoicing that 
both scientific men and farmers were present, and 
making a warm appeal for the Agricultural Colleges 
and the Agricultural Department. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture then read a long 
preamble and several resolutions which had been pre- 


new professors—Messrs. Trowbridge, Lounsbury and|pared. The preamble set forth that in the passage of 


Allen—having been added within the period of time 
referred to, and the services of instructors in other 
departments having been secured for special objects. 
The institution still finds itself much cramped in its 
efforts by the limited pecuniary resources at its com- 
mand, and is prevented in consequence from introduc- 
ing many desirable improvements in its methods of train- 
ing ; the salaries of its professors are still at an exceed- 
ingly low point, and the allowance for the current ex- 
penses of the school has been uncomfortably small. 


the act of July 2, 1862, Congress had evinced a deter- 
mination to establish, through the State Legislatures, in- 
stitutions for the education of the youth of the country 
in a manner to fit them for active, practical life ; and in 
view of this expression on the part of Congress it was 
the duty of all interested in the prosecution of this ob- 
ject to examine the subject and point out the detailed 
processes by which the design and bounty of Congress 
may be made most available. The first resolution de- 
clared that it would greatly conduce to the operations 
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of agriculture if its operators had the light of scientific 
knowledge to guide the work. The second resolution— 
that in the act of July 2, 1862, was to be recognized the 
foundation upon which to organize and build colleges 
and schools where the scientific principles and knowledge 
of agriculture may be taught. The third resolution— 
that in the establishment of agricultural colleges they 
should be distinctively agricultural in their government 
and teachings, although no branch of learning should be 
excluded, the main design being to extend the know- 
ledge of all those branches of natural and exact science 
and practical skill which peculiarly belong to a finished 
agricultural education ; that manual labor should be 
practiced and taught; that females as well as males 
should be admitted. The fourth resolution—that horti 
cultural and agricultural societies and agricultural col- 
leges and schools having the same object—the proper 
cultivation ef the soil—should unite on a plan of educa- 
tion by which the light of knowledge should be made to 
shine upon the work. The fifth resolution—that the 
Department of Agriculture must necessarily depend 
upon its intimate connection with other agricultural in- 


stitutions for its efficiency. 
After these resolutions had been laid upon the table, 


the expediency of securing government land grants was 
considered. Mr. Farwell of Minnesota read the act of 
1862, which appropriated 10,000,000 acres to the States 
generally for the purpose of establishing colleges for the 
promotion of agriculture, and maintained that the 
allotments of land and land scrip were unequal. He 
was followed by Dr. J. M. Gregory, Regent of Illihois 
Industrial University, who offered a number of resolu- 
tions to the effect that the Convention was in favor of 
the bill now before the Senate, which proposes to devote 
the entire net proceeds of the public lands henceforth 
to the promotion of public education ; but the devotion 
of the entire fund to the single purpose of employing 
common school teachers was deemed unwise, and 
another series of resolutions was presented setting 
forth what would be the best distribution of the fund. 
The plan proposed was that one-third of the fund, or 
the income thereof, should be apportioned to the States 
on the basis of the number of children between the 
ages of six and fifteen, to be used in the employment of 
teachers, or in the purchase of school libraries, on such 
plan as each State may determine ; one-third to be ap- 
portioned on the same basis, to be used in support of nor- 
mal schools, provided that at least one-half of such 
fund be divided among the several schools in the pro- 
portion of the number of normal pupils who shall pass 
their examination successfully ; and one-third to be appor- 
tioned as follows: One-half on the basis of the popula- 
tion of the States, and one-half on the basis of area, to 
be used in the support of the agricultural, polytechnic, 
and other State colleges and universities. The resolu- 
tion, were referred to a Committee of Five, and this 


completed the first day’s work. 
On Friday, the second day of the Convention, after 


much time had been spent in talk, the report of the 
Committee on Equalization of Land Grants, was con- 
sidered. This report declared that under the grant of 
July 2, 1862, colleges were established for the purpose 
of advancing the interests of agriculture by teaching 
those branches of learning relating to it, not excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including mili- 
tary tactics and the mechanic arts ; but the grant had 
been insufficient, for the reason that the allotments of 
hand and land scrip had been unequally divided among 
the several States. In view of this, the Committee re- 
commended that Congress be asked to grant not less 
than 1,000,000 acres to each State for the further endow- 
ment of the institutions established under the act, and 
to those which may hereafter be established. The re- 
port also stated that the apportionment of the lands being 
on a basis of representation, had been the means of 


iving more land to many of the smaller States than to 
some of the larger Western States ; and also that sub- 
sequent legislation had required many of the States to 
accept land scrip instead of lands. 
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The report led to no small discussion. There seemed 
to be a general agreement upon one point,—that addi- 
tional land grants should be made for educational pur- 
poses, but there was considerable disagreement as to 
how they should be made. The friends of the Agricul- 
tural Colleges were anxious to obtain further benefits 
for these institutions, while on the other hand the rep- 
resentatives of the Agricultural Associations thought 
the public domain should be appropriated for the educa- 
tion of the masses. During the discussion, amendments 
and substitutes were freely offered, and in consequence 
of the unfamiliarity of some of the delegates with par- 
limentary rules, the main point of the report was fre- 
quently lost sight of. Finally, as there seemed to be 
no prospect of agreement in the plan proposed for the 
benefit of the Agricultural Colleges, Mr. Gregory of 
Illinois offered a resolution asking Congress to make 
an additional grant of land or its proceeds to carry out 
the provisions of the act of 1862. This resolution met 
with considerable opposition from the friends of the 
Agricultural Associations but was finally adopted. A 
voluminous report was then read by Mr. Barnett of 
Georgia, upon the relations of colleges and societies, and 
what kind of codperation should exist between these 
bodies and the department of Agriculture. It was re- 
commended that the various State societies and colleges 
work together in collectingsinformation relative to agri- 
culture, and that they have some specific organ for com- 
municating with the department, which should tabulate 
the information thus received and distributed through- 
out the country, and also that an annual Convention, 
like the present, should be held. The report was 
adopted and referred to the department of Agriculture. 
A proposition was also made to ask Congress to create 
the office of Secretary of Agriculture, but this was 
finally changed to a request for increased appropria- 
tions for the department. 

The last day of the convention was more harmoni- 
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his salary. Mr. Clark of Amherst, Mass., gave an 
account of the workings of the college at that place, 
showing that the military system had been a complete 
success. A Committee was appointed to take into con- 
sideration the proposed reorganization of the United 
States Agricultural Association, chartered by Congress 
in 1862, and it was agreed that the next meeting of this 
Convention should be called for February, 1873. After 
the adjournment of the Convention it was addressed by 
Dr. Loring. 


COLLEGE AND HISTORICAL. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY—THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The most important event of the past week, in which 
your readers will feel an especial interest, was the meet- 
ing of the Alumni of Harvard University resident in 
the city, at Delmonico’s. Of that event you are to have 
an ‘account from the pen of one who, by reason of his 
former academical relations to that institution, is every 
way better qualified to ‘give it than myself, a mere 
“looker on in Venice.” But there were two incidents 
of minor moment, which are of sufficient interest to war- 
rant mention. One of these was the commencement 
exercises of the Medical Department of the University 
of the City of New York, and the other was the lecture 
of Professor Newcomb before the Historical Society. 

The annual commencement of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of the City of New York, was 
held on last Tuesday evening, at Association Hall. As 
is usual on like occasions, there was present a large 
audience, of ladies and gentlemen, some from the res- 
idents of the city, and some from the cities and country 
roundabout. The exercises were of a very interesting 
character, and were witnessed with the closest attention, 
and apparently the deepest interest. They were pre- 
ceded by some fine orchestral music, which seemed to 
put every body in a happy mood, conducive to the en- 


ous and much more was accomplished. Gov. Patten of|joyment of the exercises. 


Alabama made some interesting statements upon the 
condition of the South for the last few years, and pre- 
sented a resolution to the effect that the Agricultural 
Department should be empowered to publish a system 
of meteorological and crop reports, and that a confer- 
ence of the representative scientists of this and foreign 
countries should be convened for the purpose of perfect- 
ing a plan by which this could be successfully carried 
out. This resolution was referred to a committee, to- 
gether with a resolution offered by Senator Morrill of 
Vermont, which declared that it was the paramount 
duty of the Convention to ask Congress for additional 
grants of land to sustain the Agricultural Colleges ; and 
also, that the Secretary of War should be requested to 
detail one officer of the army to each college for the 
purpose of giving instruction in mathematics and mili- 
tary science. The Convention then discussed at length 
a resolution asking for a dissemination of knowledge in 
relation to obnoxious insects. The plan proposed was 
to ask Congress to make an appropriation for the publi- 
cation of Prof. Glover’s work upon this subject, and this 
plan was agreed to by the Convention. A report from 
the Committee on Experimental Stations setting forth 
the necessity of these stations or farms to the promo- 
tion of agriculture, and recommending that Prof. W. S. 
Johnson be requested to make an extended report upon 
the subject was also adopted. 

The subject of military education in colleges was dis- 
cussed t some length, the opinion being that unless 
Congress makes better provisions for this purpose the 
law requiring it might better be abolished. The plan 
proposed by the committee was, that Congress should 
appropriate $15,000 annually to each college for the 
purpose of securing competent instructors, and also 
that the colleges should be furnished by the Govern- 
ment with the necessary arms and equipments. The Con- 
vention then busied itself with resolutions recommend- 
ing an extension of the powers and duties of the Com- 


The graduates, nearly eighty in number, received 
their diplomas at the hand of Professor H. Draper, 
going on the platform in the order of their classes. 
Meantime, upon the platform, were seated Professor 
Loomis, Professor Thompson, Professor Budd, Professor 
J. Draper, and other members of the faculty, besides 
several other distinguished gentlemen. In front of the 
venerable professors was a table, loaded with the cre- 
dentials of the graduates. The distribution of the di- 
plomas was quite an imposing ceremony, as was also 
the presentation of the medals and prizes. Of the 
former there were two, known as the Mott medals, one 
of gold and the other of silver, which were respectively 
presented to J. P. Granger and H.C. Monroe. The 
prizes were from the Professors, and were awarded to 
G. H. Hammond, S. P. Ensign, J. A. Steven and H. S. 


Vandenhoft. 
The address was delivered by Professor Darling, who, 


on being introduced, was received by the graduates and 
the audience with a storm of applause. After a few 
very pretty expressions of congratulation, he advised 
the young men before him, in the most earnest manner, 
not to consider their studies completed with the recep- 
tion of their diplomas. He reminded them that they 
had before them a life of labor and privation—a work 
that was never completed. The experience of the past 
and the discoveries of science are at the command of 
the student, and a portion of his time should be set 
apart for self culture. The professional secret should 
be as sacred as the secrets of the confessional, and the 
title of physician should have added to it the noble title 
of friend. In no profession sould rivalry be so ear- 
nestly deprecated as in the medical, and it should be left 
to the practitioner who had never made a mistake to 
cast the first stone. As we live in an age of activity, 
the scholar can no longer repose upon his academical 
laurels, but should make it an object of his life to add 
something to medical knowledge. He closed with a 


missioner of Agriculture and proposing an increase of!eulogy upon the university. 
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Dr. Robert J. Brevord was the valedictorian of the 
class. He began his address with the usual references 
to past friendships and future partings. Altogether it 
was a very creditable production, and well delivered. 
The college was eulogized as a bulwark against ‘quack- 
ery, and at the close the faculty were appropriately and 
affectionately addressed. This address closed the com- 
mencement exercises, and the graduates went forth to 
their career of pills, pukes, and plasters, evidently happy 
that their professional probation was at an end. 

The other event mentioned, the reading of his paper 
upon “Hispaniola” by Professor Newcomb, before the 
Historical Society, transpired on the same evening. 
The Professor, after an elaborate introduction, reviewed 
the discovery and history of Hispaniola, illustrating. by 
incidents the heartless cruelty of the Spanish conquerors, 
and the intense suffering of the natives. Of the three 
million of happy Indians once inhabiting that island, 
scarcely a trace now remains. African slavery was in- 
troduced to relieve the native race, at the instance of 
Dias Garcias; yet, while the Negro slaves increased 
rapidly in numbers, the [ndians continued to disappear, 
until at length they were entirely extinct as a pure race. 

Referring to the principal geographical features of 
the island, Professor Newcomb said that the magnificent 
Bay of Samana is capable of containing the whole navy 
of Great Britain, and could be defended by one monitor 
of the United States. He described the mountain 
ranges, rivers and other physical features of the country, 
and the lake region as composed of four lakes, sur- 
rounded by marshes of great extent. The rank tropi- 
cal vegetation in this locality generates malaria, which 
the breezes waft to the westward. But the tradewinds 
from the north and east sweep through the val eys of 
the country, cooling the atmosphere and exercising a 
salubrious influence. He said there was evidence of 
the former union of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
The summits of the mountains, before the great subsi- 
dence of the waters, had been merely islands. 

Of the products and soil he was most liberal in his 
praise. Gold, copper and iron were found in various 
parts of the island. More than seventy distinct varieties 
of fruits are grown. The soil is so various that almost 
every kind can be found, from the most barren to the 
richest and most fertile. Irrigation is practiced in the 
sugar cane lands. The estimate of two millions of tons 
of sugar for the annual production is too low ; it should 
be placed at three millions. The coffee region is also 


very extensive, comprising not less than two millions of|local surveys, topographical or geological. 
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THE COAST SURVEY. 


From the report of Prof. Benjamin Pierce, Superin- 
tendant of the United States Coast Survey, to the 
Secretary of Treasury, we take a few facts which may 
prove of interest. 

It has been found from observations made by Assis- 
tant L. F. Pourtales, during the passage of the Hassler 
across the Gulf Stream, that the warm water which is 
characteristic of the Gulf Stream was, early in this 
month, more than half a degree further south than it 
was in the year 1860, and that the band of warm water 
was somewhat broader. A colder band was crossed in 
going further southward, but there were no other altera- 
tions of cold and warm water. The observations were 
made in the latitude of Cape Henry. 

The primary object of the Coast Survey is, of course, 
to obtain accurate maps and charts of the coast, but 
the whole work of the parties engaged is not confined 
to triangulation. Many incidential subjects of great in- 
terest are investigated and valuable results obtained. 
In reference to these the report contains the following 
statements :—“ It is a distinguishing feature of the ser- 
vice under my charge, that while it has a specific and 
direct object in its bearing on the interests of commerce 
and navigation, the performance involves operations 
and investigations which almost rival in value the pri- 
mary function of the survey. The methods and processes 
used have been at all times the best afforded by science 
and art, and the form of pyblication has gained in ac- 
curacy and beauty, so that our charts from the first have 
been unsurpassed by any which have been elsewhere 
produced. The methods of astronomical observation 
employed in the survey are now universally adopted, 
and have greatly increased the precision with which ele- 
ments of the relative position of places upon the earth 
are determined. Our deep-sea explorations have inci- 
dentially opened new worlds of discovery to the na- 
turalist and the physicist. The laws of the tides and of 
the distribution of magnetism have been traced with in- 
creased distinctness, and have been made more intelli- 
gible by the observations made in the progress of the 
survey. And in the general mention of incidental ad- 
vantages, it may be added that the necessary connection 
between the geodetic operations upon the two sides of 
the continent gives opportunity, the suggestion ot which 
cannot be justly omitted, to take steps for the geodetic 
survey of the country as the essential foundation of all 
It opens, 


acres, and the annual export is about twelve millions of| morcover, the opportunity of extending to the States of 


dollars. 
limited. 

He even spoke in praise of ‘the health of the island. 
Port au Prince he confessed was one of the most deadly 
places in tropical America; but from this fact, he con- 
tended had grown up the belief in the unhealthy climate. 
But having visited twenty-four of the islands of the West 
Indies, he had no hesitation in saying that of all these 
St. Domingo was the most healthful. This, of course, 
did not include the towns on the west coast or in Hayti. 

He spoke at considerable length of the city of San 
Domingo, the oldest of European origin in America. 
He gave a vivid description of the ruins of this ancient 
Spanish settlement, and especially of the Monastery of 
San Francisco, which are among the most magnificent 
upon this continent. 

The paper was a contribution in favor of the annex- 
ation of St. Domingo to the United States. At the 
close he said the people of the island, worn out by dis- 
sensions, desired most ardently a settled government, 


and believed that annexation was the only means of 
securing them peace ae prosperity. 
Professor Newcomb was listened to with marked at- 
tention, and at the conclusion was warmly applauded. 
New York, Feb. 24, 1872. T. 
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American commerce with St. Domingo is very 


— Baron Rothschild owns 140 houses in Paris, valued 
at $5,750,000, in some of which it is said, not so much 
as a pane of glass was broken during the seige. 
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the interior, benefits similar to those which have already 
been afforded to States on the seaboard.” 

Some of these benefits are the correction of blunders 
in the existing surveys of some of the interior States. 
What has been done in this direction is detailed in the 
following extract :—“ In accordance with the recommen- 
dation contained in the preliminary report of September 
1870, a small appropriation was made by Congress, at 
its last session, for commencing the geodetic connection 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and for the de- 
termination of points in any of the interior States, 
which may require them as the basis for State surveys, 
or for the construction of State maps. The expenditure 
of part of that small sum has already revealed a con- 
siderable error in the hitherto “accepted geographical 
position of so prominent a point as Columbus, Ohio. 
It is certain that any expenditure which may be made 
for this purpose will be soon repaid to the General 
Government by the more accurate information thus ac- 
quired in regard to distances or the length of post 
routes, upon which the contracts for the postal service 
are principally based. By the rot of July, at which date 
the appropriations became available, applications had 
been made by the Governor of New-Hampshire, 


Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri for the determination of 


geographical positions within the limits of their respec- 
tive States. Near the end of November the Governor 
of California made a similar request. Several parties 
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were accordingly assigned, and have been engaged in 
this duty and in the geodetic connection during the past 
five months. Applications were also made by the 
Governors of Virginia® and Maryland to locate the 
boundaries of their respective States. i 
At the State House in Columbus, Ohio, the longitude, 
deduced from observations made in October last by one 
of our most experienced assistants, prove that the pre- 
viously accepted position isin error by as much as three 
miles. This discrepancy was not known when the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio applied for the benefit of the provision 
made by Congress. The points proposed for determin- 
ation in the vicinity of the Misssissippi are from ten to 
eighteen miles apart. Itis intended to connect all of 
them with the nearest section corner of the surveys made 
for the General Land Office. Hence the work done by the 
Government in the geodetic connection of the Atlantic 
with the Pacific coast, as proposed in the estimates, in- 
cidentally avails for the geograpical adjustment of large 
and populous areas at the West, and presents a motive 
for early action in regard to correct State maps, in the 
issue of which the Government has collateral ” interest 
through the requirements of the postal service. The esti- 
mate for expenses the coming year amounts, to $726,000. 
Of this sum $25,000 are for general expenses, such as 
rent, fuel, materials for drawing, engraving and painting, 
and for transporation of instruments, maps, charts, for 
miscellaneous office expenses, and purchase of new in- 
struments, books, maps, and charts; $80,000, are for 
use on the coasts of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 


sett$, and Rhode Island ; $15,000, for use on the coasts 
of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and a part of Delaware ; $38,000, for part of Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia; $38,000, for part of Virginia 
and North Carolina ; $40,000, for South Carolina and 
Georgia ; $40,000, for the coast, keys, and reefs of Flor- 
ida; $30,000, for the Gulf Coast of Florida north of 
Tampa Bay and coast of West Florida ; $50,000, for the 
coasts of Alabama, Mississippi, and part of Louisania ; 
$35,000, for part of Louisana and Texas ; $240,000, for 
the Pacific Coast ; $30,000, for forming geodetic connec- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts ; $10,000, 
for the pay and rations of engineers of steamers used 
in the Coast Survey ; $10,000, for continuing the publica- 
tion of the Survey ; and $45,000 for repairs and main- 
tenance of vessels. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The University of Munich has 1,259'students in at- 
tendance this first term, 1871-2, of whom 66 study The- 
ology, 365 Jurisprudence, 325 Medicine, 391 Philosophy, 
81 Pharmacy, 9 Finance,6 Chemistry, and 6 Forest-cul- 
ture. This is an increase of 99 over last year. The 
University of Tiibingen has 800 students, and that of 
Wiirtzberg the same number. 

The University of Kiel has only 135 students. Inthe 
year 1828 it had 370, but since that time has continually 
decreased. It is sadly in want of new buildings, 
apparatus and cabinets, and also needs a reinforcement 
to its corps of Professors, specially in the line of natur- 
al sciences. l l 

The University of Berlin has 51 Ordinary Professors ; 
including extraordinary and instructors in special 
branches, 179, Its matriculated students number, 
2,605,—an increase over the last term of 490. Classi- 
fied according to their studies, Theology claims 280, 
Medicine 503, Law 837, and Philology 983. Classi- 
fied according to country, 2,370 are German, 216 from 


other part of Europe, and 9o from the rest of the world. 
Beside the regular matriculants, 1.576 other persons 
connected with various special institutions are also per- 
mitted to attend the lectures, thus swelling the total 
number of attendants to 4,181. 

The University of Erlangen has 35 Ordinary Profes- 
sors, and 18 Extraordinary Professors and special in- 
structors ; in all, 53. 334 students are in attendance, 
an increase over last term of 43. Of these, 163 study 
Theology, 45 Law, 83 Medicine, 29 Pharmacy, 14 Na- 
tural Sciences, 18 Philology, 1 Philosophy, and 1 Den- 
tistry. There are four American students here. 

Erlangen, Fanuary, 1871. 


—_ 


— W. in National Baptist. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


— Mr. Keith Johnston, in his summary of the results 
achieved by the Austrian expedition for the éxamina- 
tion of the sea between Spitsbergen and Novaia Zemlia, 
states that the open sea navigated in 1871 below the 
seventy-eighth parallel is more than five hundred miles 
in extent longitudinally, and of indefinite breadth. 

— M. Leon Vaillant has published some interesting 
researches concerning the Oncidium celticum, a mollusk 
which appears to be literally and strictly amphibious. 
The most remarkable character of its organization*is 
its possession of a double respiratory system, the one 
being pulmonary, for use in the air, the other bronchial 
and used during its submergence in the waves, when 
the pulmonary sacs are closed. 

— Dr. Letheby thinks that spring water, moderately 
impregnated with carbonate of lime, should usually be 
preferred to lake water, which has a deficient supply of 
air and carbonic acid, and usually abounds in peaty and 
other organic matters. His opinion is partially contro- 
verted by many eminent physicians, but the injurious 
influence of fermentable organisms is generally recog- 
nized as a prolific source of malarious and typhoid 
fevers.—Phil. Press. 

— The January number of the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute contains a very interesting account of the 
recent experiments at Sandy Hook upon the explosion 
of steam boilers, written by W. M. Henderson, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. It also gives the Report of the Govern- 
ment engineers upon these trials. The last of the eight 
conclusions of Engineers Isherwood, DeLuce, and Albert 
is the following: “That this experiment has con- 


clusively disposed of several theories of steam boiler 
explosion, replacing vague conjecture and crude hypoth- 
esis with exact experimental facts, and by thus narrow- 
ing the field for the search of truth has made its dis- 
covery more probable.” 


Influence of Increased Height of Blast Fur- 
naces.—lIn a paper by Mr. Plumb, upon the effect of 
increasing the height of blast furnaces in England, he 
remarks that in the midland districts there were four 
old furnaces, built half a century ago, each of them 
forty-five feet high. A new furnace had recently been 
built, sixty feet high, in the place of one of these, while 
there had been an addition of fifteen feet to the height 
of another—so that there are now two furnaces of sixty 
feet each, and two of forty five feet, working side by 


side. A comparison of the results of the two series 
shows that a considerably increased amount of iron has 
been the consequence of the elevation in height of the 
furnaces, and that in districts where tender cokes were 
used, a height of sixty feet might be safely obtained, 
but perhaps not exceeded. 


Formation of Graphite. — Berthelot has com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences a memoir upon 


the various modifications of carbon; he says: “The 
intense heat produced by combustion in oxygen con- 
verts a small portion of gas-retort carbon into graphite. 
Berthelot suggests that it is in this manner that natural 
graphite has been formed, the amorphous carbon, being 
more oxidizable at a low temperature, having been 
gradually dissolved. This view derives some support 
from the psesence of a trace of graphite in lamp black. 
Electricity also converts amorphous carbon into graph- 
ite, the carbon carried over to the negative pole being 
found to contain a considerable quantity of the latter, 
while the positive pole contained only a trace. The 
actual transference of the carbon is not however, neces- 


sary for the formation of graphite ; carbon from sugar 
softened by the heat from a battery of 600 pairs being 
found to contain. graphite in large proportion. Carbon 
separated from hydrocarbons by the agency of heat 
does not contain a trace of graphite, while that which 
is separated by heat from the sulphide or chloride of 
carbon or by chlorine from boron contains a consider- 
able quantity.” —Comptes Rendus. 


The Points of the Compass.—An interesting 
paper was recently read, at the last meeting of the 


American Oriental Society, on the relation of the 
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Chinese and Mongolian languages, and valuable infer- 


iol 


off from the melting tanks into another set of tanks 


ences were drawn from the fact that the classification of| beneath them, where they are remelted, the finer pro- 


the points of the compass was originally the same in 
Chinese, Tibetan and Mongolian. In these languages 


the south is always mentioned before the north, and in, 


ancient Chinese and Mongolian, the west before the 
east. In Mongolian the word south means “in front,” 
north means “ behind,” west means “ to the right,” and 
east means “to the left.” In Chinese, the character 
which stands for north, is composed of two men turned 
back to back, and originally meant “to turn the back 
upon.” In the Chinese compass the index is placed on 
the south point of the needle. In the ancient classics 
instances have been found where the word.“ right ” was 
used for west. Among other nations the points of the 
compass are sometimes named upon the same principle, 
but another point than the south is usually assumed to 
be in front. Thus in Hebrew the words “before,” 
“behind,” “ right ” and “left ” are used, but the last is 
in front. The Hawaiians front toward the west, and 


call north, the “ right,” and south the “ left.” The con- 
sideration of the south as “before” is exceedingly 
natural among nations living in the North Temperate 
Zones, since observers of the motions of the sun and 
principal planets and stars must face the south in order 
to view the important heavenly bodies and record their 
courses through the signs of the Zodiac.—/il. Ledger. 


Substitute for Lithographic Stone.—A substi- 
tute for lithographic stone has been introduced. For 


the purpose in question, the inventor takes a block or 
slab of slate, or other material, which is to be made per- 
fectly smooth and true, and then coated with glue or 
other gelatinous matter. In some instances he adds a 
solution of silicate of soda and bichromate of potash, 
or uses this solution alone. The coated block is ex- 
posed to the sunlight, and then washed to remove the 
superfluous coating ; and, after being dried, it is ready 
for drawing or writing upon. The ink or pigment is 
prepared with albumen or other gelatinous matter, dis- 
solved in a saturated solution of bichromate of potash, 
either with or without chrome alum, and with a small 
quantity of ivory-black, to render the ink visible. The 
picture is drawn upon the prepared block with this ink, 
and exposed to sunlight, and afterwards the surface is 
covered with gum or glycerine. The block is then 
ready for the printer. Another method consists in 
using as a substitute metallic substances, as tin, 
brass or zinc, preparing them first by rubbing with a 
solution formed of one ounce of hydrochloric acid, one- 
fourth of an ounce of zinc, and one drachm of glacial 


acetic acid. After the plate has received the impres- 
sion from the stone or wood in an ordinary-lithographic 
press, or by means of a “transfer,” the ink thereon is 
dried by heating the plate, which is afterwards plunged 
while still hot into cold water; this latter operation 
being supposed to confer permanency upon the impres- 
sion. The ordinary ink is used in this process, which 
appears to consist, in reality, of “soldering” the design 
on the plate and burning it in.—/0. 


Ozokerit.—This is a vegetable wax from the Cau- 
casus. Its manufacture into blocks for candle-making, 
is patented in England, and the process, as carried on 
at Battersea, by the Messrs. Field, is thus described by 
Engineering :—‘‘Commencing at the river end of the 
premises, we found a Jarge store of the ozokerit in two 


conditions, in the one as dug from the earth, and in the 


other as roughly melted down for convenience of stor- 
age in transit. In the latter condition it forms a dark- 
colored mass, and is packed in barrels, the native or un- 
melted ozokerit being sent over in canvass bags. From 
the stores the crude material is conveyed into melting 
tanks, holding from 2 to 3 tons each, and where it is 
melted down by means of a steam coil. From these 
tanks, which are situated in a gallery some 15 ft. abov 

the ground level, the ozokerit is run off by ae 
to a series of stills placed outside the main building, and 
holding from 2 to 3 tons each, and in which it is dis- 
tilled over, partly by steam, and partly by bottom heat. 
The dirt and bottoms from the crude ozokerit are run 


ducts being afterwards distilled over. The ozokerit 
comes over from the stills in the form of an oily distil- 
late, which is run from the condensers into moulds and 
allowed to cool. This gives a deep yellowish wax-like 
substance of a spongy nature, the pores being filled with 
oil, which exudes under a slight pressure. These cakes 
are packed between oil-skins and canvas cloths and 
placed in hydraulic presses, of which there are three of 
large capacity. The pressed cake after removal is put 
into reheating tanks and again melted down, and 
pumped from these tanks by a steam pump into the aci- 
difiers where it is treated with a sulphuric acid. These 
acidifiers are steam jacketted and are fitted with revolv- 
ing agitators by which the ozokerit and acid are agita- 


ted together for a certain time, after which the mixture 
is allowed to settle. After settling, the purified ozokerit 
is drawn off from the lower part of the acidifiers—the 
acid remaining on the top—and run into vessels which 
are heated by bottom heat. This is the final heating, 
and from these vessels the fine stuff is drawn off into 
moulds, the result being a hard white wax, the melting 
point of which is 140°, that of paraffine wax being only 
128°. These blocks are sent to Messrs. Field’s works 
at Lambeth, and from them the now well-known ozokerit 
candles are made. 


A Baby Hippopotamus.—Mr. Buckland, in a 
communication to Land and Water tells the follow- 


ing of a baby hippopotamus in the Zoological Gardens 
at London :—On Tuesday morning last, Mr. Bartlett 
was kind enough to inform me that a little hippopota- 
mus had been born. On looking through the window of 
the house where the hippopotamus keeper resides, we 
could easily see the mother and baby ; the scene was 
very much the same as that which I described when the 
last baby hippopotamus was born. The mother lay in 
the corner farthest away from the window, the young 
one lay close to her; the nose of the mother was close 
to the nose of the infant. Everything was painfully 
quiet, and the only sound was the chirping of the_spar- 
rows ; the sparrows seemec to chirp louder in the hip- 
popotamus house .than anywhere else. The little ani- 
mal, as Mr. Bartlett informed me, had not been seen to 
suck, although the mother had plenty of milk. An at- 
tempt had been made to get the little thing away direct- 
ly it was born, but the mother was so savage that it was 
thought best by Dr. Sclater and Mr. Bartlett to leave 
matters alone. As far as I could make out, through an 
opera glass, the little one is as near as possible the same 
size as its brother, which was born February 21st, 1871, 
and died in three days. It seems surprisingly strange 
that the instinct of the mother was not sufficient to in- 
duce the young one to suck, and it seems almost con- 
trary to the rule of nature that the young one did not 
know where to seek its food. Both mother and child 
had been in the water, and the young one could swim as 
well as its mother. Two milch goats had been provid- 
ed in case they could have got the young one away from 
its mother. On Thursday morning I went again, and 
found, alas ! that.the little Umzimvooboo, as the Afri- 
cans call the hippopotamus, had died at six o’clock. on 
Wednesday night, at the age of eighty-four hours. It 
was in the dissecting-room, and an artist was making a 
drawing of it for the /Mustrated London News. Its to- 
tal length from tip of nose to end of tail was 3 ft. 9 in. ; 
the head 10 in. long, the tail 51 in. The skin is very 
much corrugated and seems covered with a glass-like 


varnish. It is very pink about the mouth and lower 
jaws. The hoofs are dark chocolate, the legs and lower 
portion of the body the color of the section of a piece 
of india-rubber. Mr. Bartlett, with his usual energy 
and perseverance, managed to get the young one away 
from its mother, and it sucked down a pint and a half of 
goat’s milk before it died. They managed to drive the 
mother into her tank of water by spirting water into her 
face with a powerful garden engine. The moment she 
entered her bath they slammed the’ gate, and then stole 
the.young one. I understand that this rare specimen of 
a sucking Behemoth is to be sent to Oxford for dissec- 
tion, 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1872. 


PRESIDENT W. W. FoLwELt, of the University of Min- 
nesota, who came east to attend the recent Agricultural 
Convention at Washington, spent a few days in New 
Haven last week. We received a very pleasant call 
from him and listened with great pleasure to his plan 
for University organization in the West. We hope ere long 
to present our readers with an account of his scheme— 
which seems to us to have many considerations in its 
favor—from the pen of President Folwell himself. 


THE recent Agricultural Convention at Washington 
although perhaps it did not accomplish as much it might. 
has already begun to produce some results. Last week 
Friday, Senator Morrill, of Vermont who was present 
and joined in the deliberations of the convention, intro- 
duced a bill appropriating to each state, in which Agri- 
cultural Colleges have been founded in accordance with 
the law of 1862, 1,000,000 acres of public lands for their 
further endowment and support. No mineral lands 
however, are to be taken in this act. The bill was re- 
ferred to the committee on Education and Labor, 


TuHatT the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College 
is engaged in an earnest, thorough, and successful work 
must, we think, have been plainly evident to the State 
Board of Visitors and those with them, some account of 
whose annual visit last week is printed in another column 
of this issue. Indeed the earnestness of both profes- 
sors and students, the thoroughness with which the work 
attempted is done, and the success which has thus far 
attended the efforts of its friends fo build up a first 
class scientific school, and the not less remarkable suc- 
cess of the graduates of the school in their chosen work, 
are striking characteristics of this institution. It will be 
observed, however, from the statements made in the 
article referred to that the present condition of the 
school is only an earnest of what its friends hope to 
make it in the future, and that lack of means only, deters 
from further development and further progress, and pre- 
vents the school from answering even more fully the 
demands made upon it. 


THE recent resignation of the faculty of Franklin 
College at Franklin, Indiana, and the consequent clos- 
ing of its doors seems to- have been from want of funds 
to further carry on its work. It will be remembered 
that we announced some two months ago that the Board 
of Trustees had determined if the endowment fund was 
not raised to $75,000 by June next, it would be their 
duty to close up the institution. But it seems that the 
faculty have anticipated the trustees in this work. The 
college was started in 1843, and has suspended at least 
once before. It is affirmed that the Baptists of the State 
to whom appeals were made in behalf of the institution 
did not respond, and its death was the inevitable con- 
sequence. But we are informed that there was a yearly 
discrepancy between the receipts and expenditures 
amounting to over $3,000, and this would seem to be suffi- 
cient cause for any institution to close its doors, especiaily, 
if as in this case, there was no prospect of relief. The 
truth of the matter seems to be the college was not 
needed and so passed away. And without wishing to be 
severe, we cannot help expressing the opinion that if one 


half of the colleges in the country would either pack up 
their effects and consolidate with the other half, or con- 
vert themselves into good preparatory schools, it would 
greatly advance the cause of education in the United 
States. 


In our account last week of what has been done to 
secure an international copyright law, we affirmed that 
the Philadelphia publishers were opposed to such a 
law of any kind. This seems, however, to have been a 
mistake, for Mr. W. H. Appleton writes to the New 
York Evening Post, that at least three ‘firms in Philadel- 
phia, Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., and Henry C. Lea, approve of a 
law substantially that agreed upon by the authors and 
publishers before the Committee of Congress, as de- 
tailed near the closé of the article in our last issue. In 
connection with this subject it may be said that Senator 
Sherman has introduced a bill into the Senate, some- 
what different in its provisions from the publisher’s and 
author’s bill. It provides that a foreign author of any 
book, etc., may deliver two complete copies of such 
book, etc., to the librarian of Congress within twelve 
months after its first publication abroad ; and then, 
after complying with all other provisions of the copy- 
right law in force at the time in this country, he shall be 
entitled to the benefits of international copyright for ten 
years ; but it is stipulated that this act shall not apply 
to countries where a like amount of privileges and 
benefits are not secured to American authors. It is 
further provided that any one may publish a work copy- 
righted under this act, if he pay tothe foreign author five 
per cent of the gross cost of publication, and that such 
author may recover at law his percentage from any one 
who publishes his book, whether he has had a previous 
contract with the publisher or not. And finally nothing 
in the act is to be construed to prevent the importation of 
foreign books. This bill, as it seems to us, while it has 
several things to recommend it, is faulty in the amount 
it allows to the foreign authors. The usual allowance 
in this country is ten per cent and that too upon the 
selling price and not upon the cost of publication. 
Under this bill the author would not receive more than 
one-fourth of the amount now received by authors 
in this country, which is manifestly a greater dispropor- 
tion than is due to the fact of foreign authors not being 
citizens of our government and bearing none of its 
burdens. 
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A YALE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION FOR NEW 
HAVEN. 


The New Haven Palladium of last Monday contained 
a call for the formation of a Yale Alumni Association in 
New Haven. On the following day in the same paper, 
a “graduate” seconded that call and urged some reasons 
for such action. The same day the Register took up the 
theme and united in urging it upon the attention of the 
Yale men here. The next morning the Palladium had 
a response from another correspondent, approving of 
the same worthy cause, and now we take up the refrain 
and add on mite to the discussion ; for, as it seems to 
us, the formation of a Yale Alumni Association in New 
Haven at the present time is just the thing to be done. 


New Haven who would naturally be embraced in such 
an organisation—for an Alumni Association that can be 
equalled by few in the county. At the recent meeting 
of the Yale Alumni in Chicago, 34 were present ; on the 
like occasion in Boston 64 attended ; in Philadelphia 
about 60 met together, and at the meetings of the 
several Alumni Associations of other colleges, which 
have taken place in different parts of the country this 
year, the attendance has varied from about thirty to one 
hundred. Thus it will be seen that as far as numbers 
are concerned, an Alumni Association can be formed in 
New Haven, which will be the leading organization of 
the kind in the country. 

Again there seems to be a peculiar appropriateness in 
having such an organization here. The Alumni of New 
Haven would not be dependent upon occasional visits 
from the faculty and the issues of the press for their in- 
formation in reference to the college, as is the case with 
those who are in other cities. The college is here in 
their midst, and its workings can be observed by all. 
They can form their opinions from personal inspection, 
and those opinions when formed would have a weight 
and dignity which cannot attend those of others who 
are denied these advantages. It seems to us that the 
Alumni of other sections of the country have a right to 
look to those of New Haven for testimony in regard to 
the practical workings and condition of the college. 
And this testimony, either favorable or unfavorable, is 
doubtless given, when by chance of travel or otherwise, 
the New Haven Alumnus meets one from some other 
part of the country. But to make this testimony of any 
general value, it needs to be formulated, expressed in 
set terms, and given as the opinion of a body. Indi- 
vidual expressions of opinion are valuable, it is true, if 
the individual is of well known weight of character ; 
but the masses must depend upon the resolutions of or- 
ganizations which are made public through the press, for 
their general ideas in reference to the working of insti- 
tutions. And the good which an organization of the 
Yale Alumni in New Haven could do in this direction 
would, it seems to us, be by no means inconsiderable. 
The New Haven Alumni are unjust both to the college 
and to their brother alumni throughout the country to con- 
tinually enjoy, as they do, the benefits of the college in 
their midst, and receive from others testimonials of con- 
fidence and support for the institution in which from 
their position they are more interested than any others, 
and, at the same time withold their organized support 
and testimony of its value. 

There is another point to which we should like to 
call attention, and that is, the beneficial effects which 
such an organization would have in keeping alive the 
interest of graduates in the college. After men pass 
through their course of study, the cares of business 
and of life have a tendency to make them forgetful and 
negligent of their 4/ma Mater. And yet these men 
have still a duty to do to that Alma Mater. The man 
who is content to selfishly get all he can from an insti- 
tution of learning, and then abandon all interest in that 
institution is unworthy of the education he has received. 
To sustain, to encourage and help in every way possi- 
ble, the educational institutions of the country is the 
duty of all, and especially of those who have enjoyed the 
benefits of higher education. But this being granted, 
what else shall break in upon the routine of our daily 


And the purpose of this article is to set forth a few of|life and revive our interest in a cause in which all 


the reasons for such action. 

In the first place then, the number of graduates here 
is sufficient to make such an organization a decided suc- 
cess. We have taken a little pains to find out how many 
of the graduates of the college are residents of New 
Haven, and have been somewhat surprised at the re- 
sult. C 
the college there are of residing and doing business in 
New Haven, and connected with the various profes- 
sional schools here, not less than 160 who have re- 
ceived a diploma from Yale. Here surely is material 


feel an interest, so well as an annual meeting together 
in an organizątion whose aim is to sustain that cause, 
and around a social board where every sentiment and 
every flash of wit tends to revive the memories of the 
past, and to stir up to present duty. 

There are several other consideration which we should 


Excluding all the Professors and other officers of| like to urge if space and time permitted. We have 


taken pains to inquire somewhat both among the faculty 
of the college and among resident graduates, and from 
all, we have expressions highly favorable to the project. 
Again, the influence on each individual of meeting 


enough—to say nothing about those in the vicinity of|familiarly with those—both faculty and resident grad- 


( 


uates—whom they pass every day on the street and greet 
with a touch of the hat only, cannot but be of perma- 
nent advantage. And finally such an organization, as 
it seems to us, would, by the publicity of its exercises, 
and the identification of leading men with it, tend to 
produce a very desirable interest of the city in the col- 
lege ; and reciprocally of the college in the city. 

To sum up then we maintain that there should be a 
Yale Alumni Association in New Haven, because the 
number of graduates here is sufficient to make it a suc- 
cess, because the alumni in different parts of the coun- 
try have a right to look to those in New Haven for 
testimony in regard to the college ; because it would 
tend to revive and keep alive in each alumnus an in- 
terest in his 4/ma Mater ; because the effect on individ- 
uals would be valuable ; and because it would tend to 
bring about a unity between the college and the city. 
In conclusion we would say, that we are informed that 
the subject has been privately agitated to quite an ex- 
tent and that the time seems ripe for action. Who 
will take the intiative ? 


LITERARY. 


Magazines and Reviews.—In the Aéantic for 
March, four of the serials are continued. “ Septimius 


Felton ; or, the Elixir of Life,’ by Hawthorne fills 
nearly ten pages ; “ The Diversions of the Echo Club,” 
details the proceedings of night the third ; James De 
Mille gives two chapters, which brings his story through 
the sixth, of “ A Comedy of Terrors ;”’ and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes in “The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” 
pays his respects to the doctors who guess at your com- 
plaint and tell you their guesses, which make you un- 
easy, and to the critics, who do zo? write with the aim 
of correcting one’s faults. We cannot forbear quoting a 
_ Single sentence on this latter point, which seems to us 
a jewel both of truth and expression. He says in try- 
ing to comfort a young authoress who was almost dis- 
couraged by adverse criticism: “ I know this very well, 
that some personal pique or favoritism is at the bottom 
of half the praise and dispraise which pretend to be so 
very ingenious and discriminating.” Of the remaining 
articles in this number, Parton treats of “ Jefferson as a 
Virginia Lawyer,” George M. Towle has quite a lengthy 
article on “Our Consular Service,” and Henry James 
writes of “ Spiritualism Old and New.” Bret Harte 
tells “ How Santa Claus came into Simpson’s Bar,” 
and J. W. Palmer occupies over eleven pages with an 
account of a Maiden, Wife and Mother in Hindostan. 
The poetry of the number is by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Will Wallace Harvey, Nora Perry and Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter. Inthe political department there is a dig at 
the connection between a certain New York journal 
and the administration and’ a discussion of the effects 
of such an alliance upon journalism. 

Scribner's opens with an article by George Alfred 
Townsend in which the “Chesapeake Peninsula is 
shown up both with words and pictures ; and Bayard 
Taylor gives an illustrated description of “the Heart 
of Arabia.” The “Back Log Study,” by Charles 
Dudley Warner is hardly equal to the one of the month 
previous, yet notwithstanding is very fine. The “ False 
Claim of Mormonism,” by President Geo. W. Samson 


attract attention from those who are studying the pro- 
blems of the day. In D. O. C. Townly’s sketches of 
“ Living American Artists,” William Page and Albert 
Bierstadt are delineated both with pen and pencil. 
“ Wilfred Cumbermede,” by George MacDonald is con- 
cluded, and “ At His Gates,” by Mrs. Oliphant, is car- 
ried through the ninth chapter. There are also one or 
two stories and a couple of bits of poetry. The “ Topics 
of the Time,” and “The Old Cabinet, ” by the editor 
contain Some pungent writing. 

Harpers for March is a profusely illustrated number 
—containing nearly fifty engravings. The opening ar- 
ticle by Col. Thorpe, is a comprehensive sketch of the 


U. S. Treasury Department, and is interesting and in- 
structive. In this number appears the first of two 
sketches of Lieut. Allan D. Brown, U. S. N. on ‘‘Naval 
Architechture, Past and Present”, which is well illustra- 
ted and contains useful information. The article on 
“Northern Bolivia and its Amazon Outlet” by Col. 
George E. Church sets forth among other things the 
importance to the development of the Amazon valley 
of a railroad along the rapids of the Madeira river. 
Under the tittle of “The City of the Little Monk,” Mr. 
M. D. Conway contributes an article on Munich, and 
will give a second paper on the same topic in the April 
number. “Negro Life in Jamaica” is another of the 
descriptive articles for which Harfer’s is so justly cele- 
brated. Mr. Eugene Lawrence, who has become some- 
what celebrated for his historical sketches, contributes 
to this number an article on “The Roman Capitol,” 
which contains several fine dramatic passages. There 
are three short stories, one “A Case of Vitrification ” 
by J. W. DeForest. The are also two or three pieces 
of poetry, and the usual Literary, Scientific, etc., depart- 
ments are well filled, 

The leading article in the Galaxy is by J. W. De- 
Forest, entitled “ The Colored Member” and is a rather 
overdrawn sketch of a colored member of a southern 
legislature, and the effect of the carpet-bagger on 
southern legislation. In view of our recent difficulty 
with Corea any information in reference to that country 
is acceptable. In this view the article in the present 
number of the Galaxy on “Corea and What Shall We 
Do With Her” is appropriate and is itself well worthy 
of a perusal. In “The Nether Side of New York” the 
pauperism of the city, and its public charities are well 
delineated. In the second paper with the title “Sugges- 
tions of the Past,” we have more information in refer- 
ence to Tyler’s Administation, with some anecdotes of 
the men of that and later periods. Several articles are 
continued — among them; Trollope’s “Eustace Dia- 
monds,” General Custer’s “Life on the Plains, ” and 
“ Fifteen Years a Quakeress ”. Perhaps the strongest. 
article in the number is one by Ex-Attorney General 
Black, “Jurisprudence in New York.” There are 
also several stories and poetry by Bayard Taylor and 
others. Eli Perkins in the “Club Room” is not near 
as good as last month. 

The illustrations in Edward Whymper’s “Scrambles 
among the Alps” in the March Lippincott are very fine, 
especially the full page ones. The number contains 
several of its continued articles. “The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Pheton” extends through the sixth chapter. 
“The First American Art Academy” reaches a second 
paper and a conclusion; and “ Aytoun” covers two 
more chapters, the IV and V. A new series “ At Home 
with the Patigonians” by Geo. C. Musters, is com- 
menced, and Vére Goetz gives a historicalsketch, “The 
Empress Catharine on the Dneiper.” In the article 
“Trial by Jury,” Judge Albert S. Bolles advocates its 
abolition in civil cases. “Country Life in Virginia Now- 
a-days” gives something of an insight into the present 
condition of those freed by the war. The poetical con- 
tributions are three in number and there are also two or 
three stories. ° 

Jn Old and New for March, the continued articles, 


,|“ The Vicar’s Daughter,” by Geo. MacDonald, “ Ups 
and ‘‘ That Grand Jury,” by Thomas W. Knox will 


and Downs” by the Editor, and “ Six of One by Half 
a Dozen of the Othet, proceed, through, two, two, and 
three chapters respectively. There is also a discussion 
in reference to “The International,” by C. F. Dunbar, 
and some interesting information in reference to “ New 
Virginia,” by E. A. Pollard, the rebel historian. 
C. C. S. contributes a curious account of the Junius 
letters, and there are several interesting stories, with the 
usual “ Examiner ” and “ Record of Progress.” 

The Lakeside Monthly, published at Chicago, which 
brought itself so deservedly and generally into notice 
by its “ Fire Number,” appears this month with a good 
array of articles. D. H. Wheeler gives chapters III, IV 
and V of his story of real life on the prairies “ Seventy 


’ 
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Years Ago ; and W. W. Kinsley contributes a second 
paper on “When did the Human Race Begin?” 
Myron A. Munson describes briefly, “ Vesuvius,” and 
H. M. Bannister defends the present North Polar Ex- 
pedition from the discreditable statements made con- 
cerning it, in various public prints, especially in the 
Overland of last September. Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D. 
contributes a paper on “Instinct in Animals,” and 
there is a very interesting sketch by G. E. Patten, “ Con- 
cerning Umbrellas.” The remaining articles are “ Lady 
Burdett Coutts ;” “The Beaulieu Tragedy”; and “ Dukrah 
the Dwarf.” In Zhe Lakeside Review we have “President 
Making,” “ Change of Creed,” “ Greater Britain,” “ The 
Ladies Car Humbug,” and “ Books and Literature.” 

The Overland for February opens with the’ third 
paper on “ Wine-Making in California,” and gives also 
as descriptive articles, an interesting chapter on Ore- 
gon’s famous river, “The Columbia,” and a few 
pages on “ The Pallaces and Tombs of the Czars.” 
“Woman Suffrage” is ably discussed in an article of 
that name, and there is a sketch of “ Joaquin Miller,” by 
one who has known him for twenty years. There are 
also quite a number of articles of fiction and one or 
two pieces of poetry. 

The February number of Zhe Contemporary Review, 
published in this country by J. B. Lippincott & Co., is a 
most valuable one. In this age of fast things, which is 
driving everything, even our reviews, criticisms, etc., in- 
to articles a few moments long, it is a pleasure to take 
up a periodical like the Contemporary, and feel that, if 
not so many topics are touched; yet those which are 
discussed, are handled thoroughly and comprehensively. 
Perhaps the article in this number which will interest 
the largest number of persons, is one by Rev. H. R. 
Haweis on “Henry Ward Beecher,” and some idea 
may be formed of the completeness of the sketch when 
we say that it covers nearly thirty pages of this large 
review. Another notable paper is one on “ Fenianism ” 
by One who Knows, and still another on “What is 
Common Sense,” by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, which is a 
look at mental processes from a scientific standpoint. 
The remaining articles are, “ The Education Difficulty,” 
by F. Seebohm ; “ Rationalism and Ritualism,” by the 
Rev. John Hunt; “ The Fourth Gospel,” by Rev. Prof. 
Godwin; and “Dr. Newman’s Essays,” by the Rev. 
Edmund S. Ffoulkes. 

The Saint Pauls Magazine, also republished in this 
country by Lippincott presents its readers with the 
second part of “Septimius,” by Hawthorne ; a second 
article on “ Literary Legislators,” by Henry Holbeach, 
of which the Duke of Argyll is the subject ; the second 
part of “The Art of Beauty” by M. E. H.; and chap- 
ters IV and V of “Off the Skellig’s” by Jean Ingelow. 
There are also “ Snobbery as a National Characteristic,” 
by T. A. Trollope, and “ The Good Genie of Fiction :” 
Thoughts on reading The Life of Charles Dickens, by 
Robert Buchanan. The poetry of the number is en- 
titled: “ Phil Blood’s Leap” ; “Supreme Love” ; “The 
Ballad of Judas Iscariot”; and “To Lydia Languish.” 

The Phrenological Journal, for March has among 
other things portraits and sketches of Geo. H. Williams, 
U. S. Attorney General; Geo. H. Hepworth; Harriet 
Hosmer, and Col. James Fisk; and also an interesting 
article on “ Fish Culture in America. 

The monthly part of Appleton’s Fournal contains the 
four weekly issues for February, and has among its other 
matter in almost endless variety, an illustrated sketch 
of Richmond, Va., one of the “ Pine Woods of Maine” 
and one without illustrations of Clara Howe Barton, 
who has done such noble work in preserving the 
memories of the soldiers that fell during the last war. 

Among the writers in Woods Household Magazine, 
for March, are Horace Greeley, Gail Hamilton, James 
Parton, Dio Lewis, Thomas K. Beecher, Rev. J. B. 
Wakely, D.D., Rev. J. Milton Akers, and Eleanor Kirk. 
Gail Hamilton assumes.control of this periodical wien 
this number, as editor-in-chief. 

The Coal and Iron Reeord, whose prospectus we 
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noticed a few weeks since has appeared and proves to 
be an illustrated sixteen page periodical with a cover. 
It announces that it intends “ to make a paper which will 
be an authority upon what may be done, as well as what 
is being done” by the coal and iron men. 

We have received with the compliments of A. T. 
Judd, (Yale ’62) No. I., Vol I., of the Hawaiian, an 
eight page monthly a little larger than a foolscap sheet, 
published at Honolula, Oahu. The prospectus declares 
that it proposes to become a recorder of events and 
gather together in permanent form scraps of Ha- 
waiian history. Singularly enough the leading editorial 
article in this number is a defence of “ Secret Societies.” 


Character.*—Mr. Smiles wields a versatile pen. 
He is more than a connoisseur in the literary world, 
or a compiler of other men’s thoughts, he is an author. 
His writings are characterized by this feature or trait of 
the productions of genius, they are always suggestive 
of more than is said. His thoughts come into the 
mind of the reader as railroad engines do into a depot 
bringing a lengthened train with them. 

His last book bearing the title “ Character,” is up to 
this time, his master piece. It exhibits the author’s 
familiarity with the literature of the ages and an exten- 
sive reading of history. Every essential point made in 
his speculations, and position taken in theory is illus- 
trated by historic references. 

The book has the rare quality of furnishing the 
reader a double pleasure, that which results from 
following a writer in original or ingenious speculations, 
and that which comes from the interest we take in his- 
toric illustrations. The information one gathers of the 
men mentioned, is, by no means, a small part of the 
benefit of reading the work. Character is delineated 
in all its essential features. Its influence, as a power 
in the world, is first brought to view. In the following 
manner, it is contrasted with genius. 

“ Genius always commands admiration, character most secures 
respect. The former is more the product of brain-power, the 
latter of heart- power, and in the long run it is the heart that rules 
the life. Men of genius stand to society in the relation of “its 
intellect, as men of character, of its conscience; and while the 
former are admired, the latter are followed.” 

Character, as a home influence, and as a power in 
society, is clearly described and illustrated by numer- 
ous examples. Those elements, that must constitute 
the parts of a commendable character, are described ; 
such as self-control, moral courage, truthfulness, obedi- 
ence to the behests of duty, devotion to chosen work, 
carefully restrained temper and cultured manners. 
These elements, cultured in the discipline of experience, 
developed in selected scholarly companionship, make a 
man—what he was designed to be—a power in the 
world, The work is more than a hand-book for the for- 
mation of correct habits and a guide for those whose 
characters are yet unformed ; it an inspiration to all 
worthy aims in living, and a help to such as would not 
have their life a failure. 


® Character. By Samuel Smiles, author of “Self-Help,” “ Life 
of the Stephensons,” “The Huguenots,” &c.; and editor of 
“ Round the World.” 


Border Reminiscences.*—Perhaps it is not best 
to be too fastidious about the title of a book. As an 


inscription for the one before us, there may be none 
better than that which it bears. At the same time, are 
the contents of the volume strictly reminiscences? Are 
they anecdotes which had escaped the memory, and are 
now brought back to the recollection? They may be 
such in rare instances, and, perhaps that is sufficient. 
But we feel very confident, from our own knowledge of 
the officers of the army, both the old and new, that the 
contents of this volume, at least to them, are not remi- 
- niscences. Not an old officer of the army has ever for- 


® Border Reminiseences. By Randolph B. Marcy, U. S. Army; 
Author of “ The Prairie Travellers,” ‘ Thirty Years of Army Life 
on the Border,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, 1872, 


gotten an anecdote here related. He has told them 
and heard them told ever since they happened, or were 
invented, and will continue to tell them as long as he 
can find listeners. To him, therefore, they are not 
reminiscences, for they have never been forgotton. As 
to the younger offiters, the more recent graduates from 
West Point, and the late war appointments, most of 
them have never heard these anecdotes. They will be 
new to them perhaps, but not reminiscences. But, as 
we said at the outset, perhaps it is not best to be too 
fastidious about the title of a book. 

To very few of the officers of the army will these 
anecdotes be new, unless it be to the very new officers. 
They constitute the wit-currency of the army, and have 
been in constant circulation ever since they originated. 
They have been told, and re-told, and told again, by 
every officer of the army ; and some of them, not in 
the least related to Elisha, have told them more times 
than they have hairs in their heads. The older of these 
incidents were current during the Mexican war, and 
the late rebellion. We have heard them all, many 
times, in the camp and barracks, during the bivouac, 
and on the eve of battle. To us, there is nothing new 
in the whole volume, as there will scarcely be to any of 
the older officers of the army. At the same time, to 
the younger officers, and the newer officers, such as 
have never heard these anecdotes, they will be not only 
fresh, but exceedingly amusing. It is one of the pleas- 
ures of army life, to laugh at the faults and foibles of 
fellow officers. If it were not for this privilege, the 
monotony of army existence in time of peace could 
hardly be endured. Card-playing, when it constitutes 
the prevailing pastime, as it does at nearly every post, 
becomes irksome after a while, as do also the less com- 
mon amusements. But the army anecdote, though re- 
lated a thousand times before, is always received with 
roars of laughter or rounds of app!ause. It is especi- 
ally agreeable if it have reference to some ludicrous 
incident in the life of a fellow officer; and the more 
grotesque, the greater the amusement, and the more 
frequent the repetition. 

Intrinsically, many of these anecdotes have but little 
point, and even less pungency. They do very well for 
the officers of the army, who spend the greater portion 
of their time on the border, among savage brutes and 
still more savage men. But they are rather insipid 
when repeated to the civilian, who sees and hear better 
things, new and fresh, nearly every day of his life. 
They are even more vapid when reproduced in print, for 
they lack the embellishments of the verbal narrator, in 
many instances the chief attraction. Yet this is.true 
of only some of them, and perhaps not even of a ma- 
jority. In this volume, there are incidents of a very 
interesting character, some that are amusing, others that 
are witty, and still others that are valuable as bits of 
biography. Altogether, the collection of anecdotes is 
perhaps the best ever published of the officers of the 
army. It is by no means complete, however, for it 
omits some of the best and most popular. This is par- 
ticularly true of Britton and Derby, the wits of the 
army. Perhaps the author of this work labored to 
avoid the relation of any anecdote which had previously 
appeared in print; but in doing so, if such were his 
purpose, he has omitted some of the cleverest things to 
which an American has given utterance. If we had 
space, there is one or two of Britton which we should 
gladly narrate for the amusement of our readers. 

But aside from all these objections, none of which 
are very grave in their character, the work possesses 
merits worthy of especial mention. The foremost among 
these is the style of the narratives, which is rich and 
racy in expression, and graphic in description. The 
incidents, though having but little or no connectian, are 
so grouped together, and divided in chapters, as to give 
the book the appearance of a continuous narrative. It 
will be found readable throughout, for the interest is 
not allowed to flag, and the style is preserved to the 
end. It is one of the best half hour books which has 


` 


emanated from the American press. It will serve as 
well as any volume we know of, to while away pleasantly 
the lassitude of a dull hour. It cannot fail to add 
largely to the reputation of the author, and to his au- 
thorial popularity. 


ALUMNI REUNIONS. 


AMHERST ALUMNI IN NEW YORK. 


The Amherst Alumni Association of New York met on 
the evening of Washington’s Birthday at the residence of 
Mr. Waldo Hutchins on Thirty-seventh Street. About 
150 invitations had been issued, and nearly all were re- 
sponded to by their recipients. Among those present 
were Horace Greeley, Senator Fenton, Dr. Roswell, Dr. 
Hitchcock, Dr. Adams, Mr. Richard B. Kimball, Profs. 
Tyler and L. C. Seeley. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Waldo Hutchins, president ; 
James S. Webbes, Colonel Mason, W. Tyler and H. M. 
Storrs, D.D., vice-presidents ; Elliot Sandford, secre- 
tary; D. J. Sprague, treasurer. 

The election of officers was followed by an elegant 
collation, songs by the Glee Club, and speeches from 
Horace Greely, Dr. Adams, Senator Fenton, several of 
the professors, and others. 


BROWN ALUMNI IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Alumni of Brown University, held 
their third annual meeting on the 5th ultimo, at the house 
of Mr. Wm. Bucknell, on Walnut street. About fifty 
alumni and invited guests were present, among whom 
were, Rev. Alexis Caswell, D.D., President of Brown 
University ; the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, D.D., Ex-Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania ; the Hon. James 
R. Ludlow, LL,D., aud Hon. William S. Peirce, LL.D., 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas ; Samuel Gum- 
mere, LL.D., President of Haverford College; the 
Rev. J. Wheaton Smith, D.D. ; the Rev. G. D. B. Pep- 
per, D.D. ; the Rev. G. D. Boardman, D.D. ; the Rev. 
Matthew Simpson, D.D., Bishop of the M. E. Church ; 
Rev. W. P. Breed, D.D. ; and Frank Wells, Esq. 

Previous to the supper a business meeting was held 
in Mr. Bucknell’s Library, and the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, The Right 
Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D.; Vice-Presidents, 
The Rev. Henry Griggs Weston, D.D., William Badger, 
Esq. ; Zreasurer, Horatio Gates Jones, Esq. ; Secretary, 
William W. Keen, M.D. At this meeting also suit- 
able notice was taken of the death of J. -Barton Mus- 
tin, M.D., the late Secretary, and the most active origi- 
nator of the Association. 

At seven o'clock the party were invited to the dinning 
room where a most sumptuous repast had been provided 
The room and table were adorned with choice flowers, 
and every delicacy of the season helped to make up the 
repast. After the supper the company adjourned to the 
parlors where Bishop Howe presided. He made a short 
speech, and then introduced president Caswell, who - 
spoke of the importance of a thorough. collegiate educa- 
tion. In the course of the evening speeches were made 
by Judges Ludlow and Peirce, Bishop Simpson, Dr. 
Breed, Col. Hutchins, Frank Wells, Esq.,and Dr. Moss. 


HARVARD ALUMNI IN NEW YORK, 


The annual meeting of the Alumni of Harvard in New 
York and vicinity, was held at Delmonico’s, Wednes- 
day evening, February 21st. About one hundred were 
present including President Eliot, Librarian Sibley and 
Hon. Erastus Benedict, President of the Society of the 
Alumni of Williams College. The Faculty of Harvard, 
and representatives from other colleges. had been invi- 
ted to be present, but for various reasons were nearly 
all compelled to decline. 

After the supper had been disposed of, William G. 
Choate, president of the club, opened the further exer- 
cises with a very pleasant speech. Alluding to the 
absence of the faculty, he said that the principal reason 
they all gave for not attending the festival was that they 
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dared not leave Cambridge for fear of censure from the 
board of overseers for neglecting some regular exercise 
‘of the college. This he regarded as very significent. 
It indicated that the board was composed of a different 
‘class of men than formerly, when politicians and men 
‘of different sects were interested in the college itself, 
and formed the body. He concluded that the only way 
to secure the attendance of the gentlemen whose faces 
were missed to-night, was to influence the overseers to 
make this dinner one of the regular college exercises. 
He alluded, half seriously and half facetiously, to the 
wonderful progress of the college, and especially its 
recognition of women, remarking that by this action it 
had done much toward settling the question of the 
position of women, for it had established her position 
in the garden, which was the first point under discus- 
sion. He closed with a toast to our alma mater— 
* Strong in the affections of her sons, endowed with the 
perpetual youth of Old and the pride of New England, 
she has risen to the dignity of a truly national uni- 
versity.” 

To this toast, President Eliot was called on to re- 
spond by Mr. Choate who at the same time read letters 
from Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D. of Columbia College, 
and President Andrew D. White of Cornell, alluding 
in high terms of praise to President Eliot’s administra- 
tion of Harvard. President Eliot’s speech was full of 
information respecting the work of the college and the 
improvements which are being made. He said the 
board of. overseers was a constant wonder to him. It 
was composed of a large number of eminent and busy 
men, and the frequency of their meetings and their 
regular attendance was a source of astonishment. 
‘They sit in council two and three hours at a time 
‘discussing the condition of the college. Within a fort- 
night they have had three meetings, at which they 
debated vigorously the condition of the English depart- 
ment. Mr. Adams got infinitely more excited over 
these questions than over the discussion of inter- 
national law. &So-does Mr. Hoar ; and Frank Parker 
almost reaches the point of shedding tears. He thor 
oughly believed that they came to the meetings to enjoy 
and indulge in -the pleasures of sparring. The college, 
be said, was never so full as now. ‘The schools had 
been completely reorganized and the standard raised. 

` Especially is this the case with*the medical school. The 
callege is now resorted to by all classes and all sects. 
The Harvard practice of giving to students freedom of 
worship was tending to break down sectarianism in our 
colleges. Educated Americans are coming to the con 
viction that it is impossible to found a university on 
Sect in this country. We are gradually welcoming back, 
through the college, the South. There are thirty-three 
students now at Harvard from the former slave States. 
It used to be said of college-bred men that they are 
losing their influence in public affairs. This he believed 
was not the fact. Educated men are those who do the 
thinking, not the brawling or the praying. It will be 
noticed that when bold words are to be said or important 
acts done the college-bred men are those who come to 
the front. Who confounded the politicians at the re- 
cent San Francisco banquet to the Japanese with a few 
Short, sharp, bold words? A clergyman, a graduate of 
Harvard. In Massachusetts, last fall, there was a poli- 


_tical convention which threatened to be tumultuous and 


disastrous. Two brothers—Harvard men—led that 
convention adroitly and ably through a calm and peace- 
full end. In this State it is a first man in college 
{General Barlow] who was chosen to lead the contest 
against thieving city officers and a corrupt judiciary ; 


. and when government has the grave responsibility of 


appointing the tribunal at Geneva it chose every one 
from college-bred men. President Eliot concluded with 
a reference to the important questions before the coun- 
try now ; of the relation of educational, charitable and 
religious institutions to free government, and needs by 
the college of greater endowment, 

After singing “ Fair Harvard” the toast, “ Our Sister 


Colleges ” was responded to by Hon. Erastus C. Bene- 
dict, President of the Williams Alumni Association ; the 
toast, “Our Medical Faculty ” was drank in silence ; 
and then by a maneuver of the chairman, Rev. Dr. 
Bellows was called on to respond for “The Bar,” and 
Mr, Joseph Choate for the clergy. Mr. E. L. Godkin, 
editor of the Nation responded for “ The Press.” The 
exercises continued until a late hour some of the youn- 
ger alumni staying after the older ones had departed, to 
renew acquaintances and live over again the days of 
college life. 

In reference to the Harvard club of New York under 
whose auspices the annual dinner is held, it may be 
said that it was founded in 1865, “for the advancement 
of the interests of the college, and to promote social 
intercourse among the alumni residing in New York 
and its vicinity.” The club now numbers 147 members. 
It holds social meetings monthly at Delmonico’s, except 
during the summer months. Its presidents have been 
Samuel Osgood, Frederick A. Lane, John O. Stone, 
Henry O. Bellows and James C. Carter. William G. 
Choate is the present president; Wm. M. Pritchard, 
Geo. C. Ward, and James F. Lyman, vice-presidents ; 
A. W. Green, secretary ; Francis M. Weld, treasurer ; 
and Norton Folson, G. W. Dillway, John Greenough, 
F. R. Halsey and William Montgomery, executive com- 
mittee. 


AMHERST ALUMNI IN BOSTON. 


Nearly a hundred of the alumni of Amherst College, 
resident in Boston and vicinity celebrated their annual 
reunion at the Parker House Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 21st. The occasion was one thoroughly enjoyed 
by all present. Nearly two hours were spent over the 
supper, as a preparation for the exercises which were to 
follow. 

_At about eight o’clock Mr. A. B. Ely, president of 
the Association, rapped upon the table and began the 
more literary part of the entertainment. He expressed 
his joy that the college had kept on in the way it had 
begun, never making any attempt to copy the ways of 
other colleges. In this way, he said the college would 
always be first-rate. He thought that the $100,000 for 
which the college had just asked the State, should be 
given it, and that if the alumni pressed the matter, as 
they should, it would be given. 

President Stearns followed with some interesting 
statements in reference to the college. He said the 
occasion brought to his mind the jubilee of last summer, 
an event to which he always looked back with gratitude 
to God. He affirmed that Amherst College is now a 
power in the country and asked, if fifty years can bring 
up such a college, with nothing to start with, what can 
the next fifty years, with 1500 alumni do? He said he 
had been considering what might be done to improve 
the character of these gatherings, and suggested that a 
series of short papers might be read on important sub- 
jects of education. But my statements, said he. should 
be statements of figures and facts. The college is now 
about $15,000 in debt, and overruns its receipts about 
'$4a00 a year. The new buildings and the new church 
have cost it nothing; all that is asked is that the col- 
lege will accept the church. To be sure it is not yet 
completed, and more money is needed. The village 
church cost $12,000, and never cost the general fund a 
cent, but it is necessary for the use of the college. The 
new buildings have all been given to the college. The 
debt was incurred by the rebuilding and repairing of 
the old college chapel, and by a necessary increase of 
salaries. The repairs of the college were imperatively 
necessary, and the salaries had to be raised because 
the working men of the college could not live and sup- 
port their families. They could double their salaries if 
they would goelsewhere. Again, these special bequests 
necessitated further expense on account of the general 
fund, and the college has to supplement all these 
special bequests. The price of tuition is small, and 
always has been much less than the real expense, 


Therefore the college must have money ; it will go on 
and live, but it must have money to attain its full meed 
of prosperity. Our special funds too have been increas- 
ing. The Sears fund and the charity fund are gaining, 
and they are to go on constantly increasing. Massa- 
chusetts has liberally helped Harvard, Williams and 
Tufts, but the total amount given to Amherst is only 
$52,500, and Amherst has given to indigent students 
three times as much as that. Massachusetts owes it to 
Amherst and I hope that they will give it. Further 
than that, the State rather prefers to help all those who 
help themselves, and no institution in the country has 
done as much unaided as Amherst has. The college 
gave its best men in the hour of the cduntry’s trial ; 
gave them freely. Give us back the noble men who 
went down battling for Massachusetts and the right, 
and you may take your hundred thousand dollars. Am- 
herst is needed by the country. It must be sustained, 
and no doubt will be when Massachusetts understands 
the case. 

After a song Professor Seelye was introduced as one 
of the men who stood by the college when he could do 
better elsewhere. He spoke of some of the principal 
reasons why Amherst held so higha place in the estima- 
tion of all its alumni. One thing which has tended to 
to such a result, he thought, was the place given to phys- 
ical culture which was President Stearns’s idea carried 
out by Dr. Hitchcock. Another thing, Dr. Seelye 
thought, was the care given to each student, the individ- 
ual efforts of each member of the faculty, and the hearty 
good fellowship of professor and student. 

Mr. E. T. Dyer, of the class of 1861, then read a 
witty poem which caused much merriment, Mr. C. W. 
Turner of ’65, made a brief speech then a song entittled 
“The College Bell ” and written for the occasion by Rev. 
Alfred Bryant of ’62, was sung to the tune “The Last 
Cigar.” Speeches from various ones followed. The 
Rev. E. A. Grosvenor of ’67, gave an interesting account 
of the success of Robert College, as he called it, the 
Amherst College of the East. W. W. Eaton of ’68, now 
teacher in Phillips Academy, Andover, said that he was 
glad that several men from Andover were going to Am- 
herst, and he was always glad to recommend the college 
to any of the pupils under his care. Another song, and 
then Dr. Chapin of Winchester, the oldest graduate 
present, was called upon. He gave a very interesting 
account of the early days of the college, the celebration 
of the obtaining of the charter by a -fifty-cent supper. 
Those were the days when board was a dollar and a 
half a week, and walnut wood two dollars a cord. Dr. 
Chapin thought that expenses ought to be reduced so 
that students should not be deterred from going to col- 
lege. Edward B. Gillette of Westfield, of ’39, expressed 
his satistaction and pleasure at these reunions. The 
Rev. J. H. Tyler, a missionary to the Zulus, made a few 
remarks. R. Goodman, Jr., of 69, compared Amherst 
favorably with Harvard. The Rev. Dr. Manning of the 
Old South of ’51, George F. Homer of ’34, and Joseph 
Nickerson of ’50, brought up some interesting reminis- 
cences. E. A. Thompson of ’71, of the Woburn High 
School, M. C. Stebbins of ’51, of the Springfield High 
School, Rev. L. H. Angier and Mr. Chilson of North- 
ampton also spoke briefly, after which resolutions were 


passed thanking Mr. M. F. Dickinson, Jr., and the com- 
mittee for their labors, and referring to that committee 
the question of inviting ladies to the reunions in the 
future. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Western Reserve College, (Hudson, 0.) — 
Washington’s birthday was celebrated in‘the chapel at 


this institution after the manner of the custom inaugu- 
rated by the class of 1869. The exercises were opened 
with music by the college orchestra, which was followed 
by prayer by President Cutter. Passages from Wash- 
ingtons Farewell Address were then read by W. A. 
Robinson, ’72. The oration was delivered by R. W. 
Tayler, ’72, and, departing somewhat from the usual 
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course of such efforts, treated of the administration of 
- Washington, his statesmanship, and personal character. 
The poem was delivered by J. R. Carey, ’74. His sub- 
ject was “A Tale of the Revolution,” and the poem 
was thoroughly enjoyed. The exercises of the evening 
were closed with a collation in the society halls. . 

Valuable additions have recently been made to the 
philosophical apparatus of the college among other 
things, a new air pump from Ritchie & Sons. 


The appointments for Junior Exhibition are; C. A. 
Gates, Greek Oration; J. H. Vance, Latin Oration ; 
and S. C. Palmer, Philosophical Oration. The Col- 
loquist, who is elected by the class, is F. W. Taylor. 


Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.)—The medical 
term opened on the 15inst. The opening lecture was by 


Alfred Mitchel M.D. lecturer on pathology and therapeu- 
tics. The number of students in attendance is between 
60 and 7o. Dr. Thomas Dwight Jr. of Boston succeeds 
Dr. Ford of the Michigan University in the chair of An- 
atomy, Dr. T. T. Sabine of New York, Dr. Green of 
Portland in Surgery. Professor Chadbourne, who served 
the college for several years in the department of Chem- 
istry and Natural History after the death of Prof. Cleave- 
land, and more lately filled the presidential chair of Wis- 
consin University, has returned temporarily to Bowdoin 


to the chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy. Prof. 
George D. Vose C.E. has commenced his duties in con- 
nection with the Scientific Department, and Major J. P. 
Sanger, U.S. A. detailed by the Government as Military 
Professor, has commenced recitations with the senior 
class of the college in International Law. It is expected 
that he will give some instruction to the three lower 
classes in tactics and military drill, and have recitations 
from the two upper classes in Military Science and His- 
tory. 


Cleveland Medical College (Cleveland O.) — 
To the Editor of the College Courang:—The commence- 


ment exercises of the Cleveland Medical College, which 
is the medical department of the Western Reserve Col- 
lege, took place on last evening in the lecture room of 
the College—the medical college—in this city. In the 
afternoon of the same day, pursuant to the call of the fa- 
culty of the College, a large number of the alumni met 
in the same place, for the purpose of organizing a perma- 
nent society, which, although the graduates of the col- 
lege number from twelve to fifteen hundred, has never 
before existed. Dr. J. E. Darby was called to the 
chair, and Dr. F. Wells chosen secretary. 

On taking the chair, Dr. Darby made a few remarks 
in regard to the object to be accomplished, setting forth 
the necessity of a regularly organized society of the 
alumni of the college. He said that at present, with- 
out any such meeting of the alumni in connection with 
the commencement of the college, there is not enough 
interest felt by the old graduates to draw them together 
on those occasions. He believed that the prosvect of 
meeting with their old class-mates would be a strong in- 
ducement to them to return each year and renew their 
interest in the institution and in each other, by attend. 
ing a meeting of their fellow-graduates and the regular 
commencement exercises of the college. He said that 
at present the interest of the graduates so soon wanes 
after leaving the college, that even though they live in the 
city they scarcely ever so much as attend the college com- 
mencements. The interest in the commencements 
seems to extend no farther than to those about to 
graduate, and to those who are still in the midst of their 


studies. 
The importance of such an organization as an auxi- 


liary to the college, and its effect upon the alumni there- 
of, must be very marked, if it even approximate the good 
which has resulted from similar societies to other insti- 
tutions. Students about to graduate feel a deep inter- 
est in the welfare and prosperity of each other and of 
the college. It has grown during their stay in college, 
and is keen at the moment of separation. But when 
they enter iuto the business of the world, they form 
new ties which, in very many cases, make them lose 
their affection for their a/ma mater. It would be other- 


wise, if the commencement of the college could be made 
of such interest to the alumni, as to draw them together 
each year on that particular occasion. In that way 
their interest in the college and each other would be 
continually renewed, and greatly strengthened. These 
meetings would also serve to cheer and stimulate them 
in their professional labors, which, except in rare instan- 
ces, is the work of their lives. 

Dr Darby was followed by Dr. Wells, and their re- 
marks together set forth clearly the advantages of the 
organization of the alumni into a society, and were 
heartily concurred in by all who were present. After 
their remarks, a committee appointed to nominate off- 
cers of the new society, presented the following: Presi- 
dent, J. Lang Cassells, M.D.; Vice President, John Ben- 
nett, M.D.; Corresponding Secretary, Frank Wells, M.D.; 
Orators at the society meeting, J. P. Curtland and J. S. 
Newberry ; Poet, R. F. Wark. The nominations of 
these officers were confirmed by their unanimous elec- 
tion. ‘ 

Professor Cassells, after his induction, made a few re- 
marks, in which he thanked the members for the honor 
they had conferred upon him. He dwelt somewhat 
upon the necesssity of just such an organization as had 
been completed. Drs. Halliwell and Castle also made 
some remarks in keeping with the general spirit of the 
meeting. After which, the object for which it was 
called having been accomplished, the meeting adjourned. 

The alumni of the college are to be congratulated upon 
their action, and they have cause to rejoice over the 
accomplishment of their organization. Hereafter the 
commencement anniversaries of the college will doubt- 
less call together many of the old graduates, who have 
not heretofore felt sufficient interest to attend. The 
meetings will be held regularly on the Tuesday preced- 
ing the college commencement day. 

The evening of commencement, exercises were 
opened with prayer, by Rev. Dr. Cutter, President of 
the Western Reserve College, a large audience of ladies 
and gentlemen being present, notwithstanding the rain 
and mud, which doubtless prevented a much larger at- 
tendance. Diplomas were presented to the members of 
the graduating class, thirty-four in number, whose names 
are as follows: H. H. Baker, E. H. Barrack, A, C. 
Beagler, A. J. Brooks, B. F. Conkle, E. J. Cook, G. W. 
Dille, —. —. Drake, G. C. Dumm, A. D. Ebright, S. F. 
Fitzgerald, J. S. R. Hazzard, T. B. Hicks, A. J. Leslie, 
F. W. Magill, T. A. Montgòmery, R. L. Paterson, W. 
M. Paden, J. W. Palmer, —. —. Pennell, —. —. Riggs, 
—. —. Satterlee, M. Stevens, F. B. Stevenson, N. B. 
Stubbs, A. H. Tidball, J. G. Tidball, A. Travis, E. C. 
Volz, J. W. Wells. J. F. Wilson, —. —. Wortman, —. —. 
Wood, Frank Young. 

President Cutter made a few appropriate remarks in 
presenting the diplomas, after which the valedictory 
address was delivered by Dr. E. H. Barrack. I have 
not space even for a sketch of this address, which was 
of a most instructive and entertaining character. The 
graduating class must have been pleased with their 
representative, and the faculty felt that the standing of 
the college in other days had not been lowered. A 
feeling allusion was. made to the loss by death of Drs. 
Palmer and Terry. The address concluded with a fare- 
well to the class and faculty. 

The regular college address was delivered by Rev.. 
E. B. Raffensperger, of this city. ` He referred to the 
union of arms and work of the clerical and. medical 
professsions, in their efforts to relieve pain and suffer- 
ing. He claimed that a man intellectually or morally 
unfit for one was unfit for the other. He spoke from 
a ministerial standpoint of the qualification of a physi- 
cian. The following are the heads of his discourse : 
First, mental ability—diplomas were supposed to be 
evidence of such ability, but a sheep skin never should 
hide a wolf in society. Second, common sense—no 
amount of knowledge will compensate for the lack of 
common sense. Third, genuine philanthropy—no time 
or occasion in a physician’s life is free from the call of 


sickness and distress ; he knows no rest this side of 
the grave. Fourth, good breeding—a polite manner, 
decent language, and neat apparel are needed no where 
more than in the sick room. Fifth, total abstinence 
from both intoxicating liquor and tobacco. Lastly, 
“ faith in God ”—that the physician needed such faith 
as much as the clergyman. 

The exercises of the evening were closed with a 
benediction, which was pronounced by Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock. Throughout, the exercises were full of interest, 
and yesterday may be recorded as one of the pleasant- 
est and, on account of the formation of the Alumni 
Society, one of the most important of the comme: 


ment anniversaries of the college. 
_ Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 21, 1872. 


Yale College (New Haven, Conn).—The news of 
the week at Yale presents no very striking changes. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The spring term of the Medical School commences 
March 7th, next week Thursday. The course of study 
at the Medical School now covers three years, and the 
classes bear the names Junior, Middle, and Senior. 
Graduates of colleges enter at the beginning of the 
Middle year, while those who have not this preparatory 
discipline must study three years and attend two courses 
of lectures. The years consist of two terms of seventeen 
weeks each, the one beginning March 7th, and ending 
July 9th, and the other begins October 17th, a month 
later than heretofore, and ends February 13th. All 
who intend to graduate are required to attend the latter 
term. A reduction has been made in the price of tuition 
so that $100 in one payment at the beginning of either 
term pays tuition charges for the entire year. The 
tuition for a single term is $60. The faculty of the 
Medical School now numbers twelve, and the reputation 
of the instructors together with the well known thorough- 
ness of the instruction imparted, render the school a 
desirable place to pursue the study of medicine. 


THE TAYLOR RHETORICAL SOCIETY. 


The second public exercises of the Taylor Rhetorical 
Society, the debating society of the Yale Theological 
Seminary, were held in the Marquand Chapel last 
Wednesday evening. The chapel was nearly filled with 
an attentive audience of ladies and gentlemen, among 
whom were several professors of the seminary and of 
the academical department. The exercises were opened 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. Bacon, after which a choir 
composed of students sang a fine selection. Mr. Geo. 
O. Whitney, of New Haven, then read with rare power 
selections from the beginning and close of Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden. After a song by a quartette, Mr. J. S. 
Chandler, of New Haven, read a very intéresting essay, 
in which was shown fine descriptive powers, entitled 
“A Mountain Sanitarium.” It was a description of a 
retreat in the mountains of Southern India in which 
the missionaries take refuge during the hot summer 
months. After another song, a debate followed upon, 
whether the old man ought to be condemned for stoning 
the boy from his apple tree as recounted in Webster’s 
spelling book. Messrs. G. W. Benjamin of New Haven 
and G. A. P. Gilman of Laconia, N. H., maintained 
the affirmative, and J. S. Ives of Castine, Me., and A. 
H. Adams of Cleveland Ohio, the negative. Another 
song followed and then Clayton Wells, of Wethersfield, 
Conn., delivered an earnest pungent oration upon the 
duties of “Laymen.” The oration showed research 
and care in preparation and some of the statements 
made were almost startling. A song concluded the 
public exercises, but in accordance with an invitation 
from the president of the society, E. W. Miller of Wil- 
liston, Vt., quite a number staid and spent some time in 
social intercourse. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

Prof. Eaton’s lecture at the Art School last Monday 
evening, was upon “ Lysippus—School of Pergamus— 
The Dying Gladiator—The Apollo Belvidere.” The 
lecture was well attended and was exceedingly interest- 
ing. In the Mechanics’ Course at the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Prof. Johnson treated of “ Phosphorus.” 
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THE COLLEGE COURANT. 
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In connection With the lectures in the Mechanic’s Course,| The Linonian Juniors have chosen the following sub- 


we are requested to announce that Profs. Norton and 
Barker will change places, that is next Monday evening 
Prof. Norton will lecture on the “ Forces of Inanimate 
Nature,” and on the Monday evening following, March, 
11th, Prof. Barker will lecture on “ Tilghman’s Sand 
Blast Engraving Process.” 

The World of Friday, Feb. 23d, has both an article 
and an editorial on the revison of Webster’s Dictionary 
by President Porter, in which he is charged with mu- 


- tilating Webster’s definitions in order to make the work 


a “party document for disseminating the political crot- 
chets of Radicals.” The editorial affirms that the 
article was “ prepared by a ripe scholar whose works in 
his own department of literature have long held the first 
rank.” ” - << . oe 

Prof. Harris preached at the College Chapel last 
Sunday forenoon, and ex-President Woolsey in the 


afternoon. 
The Yale Courant has computed the time actually 


used in College as follows: Allowing thirty-two weeks 
of recitations during the college year the time spent 
in recitations, exclusive of composition exercises, lec- 
tures, and examinations, amounts, for the entire course 
to 1,752 hours, or 219 working days of eight hours each. 
This is very nearly equal to an entire collegiate year 
which only comprises about 230 working days. The 
time passed in prayers and church amounts to 640 hours 
or 8o days of eight hours each. 

A new reading room committee has been appointed, 
consisting of Mr. Fitch, Prof. Coe, and Mr. Heaton. 

Jameson, ’72, is pursuing a legal course at the Law 
School, and several others think of so doing. A favor- 
able arrangement of recitations and lectures is made 


for this purpose. 
Notman is engaged in photographing the senior class, 


S. S. S., this “week, will take again unsatisfactory pic- 
tures next week, and then will be able to attend to out- 
side and special orders. 

The rights and wrongs of the Alabama treaty have 
furnished during the past week a universal topic of dis- 
cussion among the intellectual giants of college. 

Commons celebrated the birthday of the Father of 
his Country, by a dinner of oriental magnificence. 

The pitching alley has been subjected to the wonted 
abuse of privilege. The students have contracted a 
habit of pitching to each other from either end instead 
of using it in its legitimate way and pitching against 
the wall intended for that purpose. Moreover, the 
students in many cases, finding the alley occupied have 
made use of the bowling alleys. As a result, looking 
glasses have been smashed, windows broken, and spec- 
tators molested. The faculty have accordingly interfered, 
and a set of rules for the alley will be posted up. If 
these are not generally observed either severe penalties 
will be visited on offenders or the alley closed. | 

A couple of Seniors went over to Divinity Hall the 
other day, with the intent of stealing a bath. The theo- 
logues in some way became aware of their presence in 
the bath rooms and endeavored to intercept them. 
One of them was chased over to Durfee, but at last suc- 
ceeded in making his escape. The other was caught 
however, by the janitor and a crowd of infuriated theo- 
logues who after due consideration of his offence, sen- 
tenced him to attend the next meeting of the Taylor 
Rhetorical Society. | 

An unknown correspondent of Zhe Yale Courant 
complains of the lack of boxing gloves at the gymnasi- 
um, and pleads for an instructor there, capable of teach- 
ing the manly art or at least for means to prosecute the 
study appropriately without this assistance. 

The Yale Courant says one of the aristocratic Seniors 
of Durfee, celebrated Washington’s birthday by parad- 
ing through his classmates rooms in an inverted robe de 
chambre, i. e., with his lower limbs through the sleeves. 
Some practical jokers acccordingly “bagged” him by 


trying the upper half over his his head, and in this in- 
teresting state he remained for half an hour, until at 
last by a series of inversions he liberated himself. 


ject for prize debate: Is Froude’s treatment of Thomas 
Cromwell, just ? : 

The first white boy ever seen in Yeddo, if not in Ja- 
pan, graduates at Yale this summer. | 

The Seniors began: attendance on Medical lectures at 
the Medical College on Monday last. With these under 
Prof. Sanford at 3 o’clock, and Natural Theology under 
the President at 5 o’clock, the afternoon becomes less a 
time of relaxation. 

The Astronomical Professor received quite a severe 
fall in coming out of Chapel last Sunday morning, and 
his hat, cane, and spectacles, projected themselves in 
different directions with very considerable velocity. 

The Boston Congregationalist thinks the portrait of 
Prof. Loomis in the Yale Almanac is “altogether ad- 
mirable.” | 

The Course of Berkeley Sermons ended with the 
sermon last Sunday night by Rev. Dr. Schenk. If 
health permits however, Bishop Williams will preach one 
some time in March. ‘The series has been a decided 
success, and reflects. great credit upon its originators. 
We may have something to say upon the plan at some 
other time. 

The Freshmen celebrated Washington’s Birthday with 
the usual display of bangers. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


’20, '53, WooLsEy, Lewis.—At a meeting of Cobden 
club of London, held at their rooms February gth, 
Ex-President Woolsey and Charlton T. Lewis were, 
among others, elected members. 

’37, PIEREPONT.—Judge Edwards Pierepont has gone 
to Georgia on buisness connected with the Brunswick 
and Albany Railroad. | 

38, THompson.—Rev J. P. Thompson, who was invi- 
ted to deliver at the University of Berlin, a course of 
lectures on the constitutional history and civil policy of 
the United States, has been obliged to decline the invi- 
tation on account of his health. 


44, WasHBURN.—Mr D. McAllister, General Secre- 
tary of the National Association to secure the Religous 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
writes to the Zribunc of recent date and affirms that he 
has a letter in his possession written by Gov. Washburn 
of Massachusetts, in which occur the words, “I approve 
of your movement.” This approval was sent he affirms 
in answer to a call for the Cincinnati convention and a 
note in which were the following words: “Trusting that 
the inclosed call meets your approval, your name is 
solicited to be added with those of the gentiemen con- 
currring.” 

45, CuHILDs.—Died at Cotuit, Mass., January 26th., 
at the age of 75, Mrs. James Childs, formerly of Nan- 
tucket, Mass ; mother of Rev. Alexander C. Childs of 
Charleston, Vt. 

57, Powers.—Rev. Henry Powers, recently pastor of 
the Elm Place Cong. church, Brooklyn, N. Y. has been 
preaching at the Academy of Music in that city, and 
proposes to establish an “ideal church” as existing 
churches are not in his opinion sufficiently liberal for 
practical purposes. 

71, LANDMESSER.—L. B. LLandmesser, who recently 
spent a few days with his friends in New Haven, has re- 
turned safely to his home in Wilkesbarre, Penn., and is 
now quietly engaged in prosecuting his legal studies. 

*71, RYERSON.—A. Ryerson is studying law in Chi- 
cago with the design of spending the next year in the 
same occupation either in Chicago or New York. His 
address is care J. T. Ryerson, Chicago Ill. 

*71, SEESSEL.—Albert Seessel is in the mercantile 
business with his father in Memphis, Tenn. His Post- 
Office address is care of A. Seessel and Son, 259 Main 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 

"71, SHERMAN.—L,. A. Sherman spent last Sunday 
with his friends in New Haven, He is prospering well 
in his labor of teaching at Ellington, Conn, 

*71, WoupRuFF.—I. O. Woodruff is at present in the 
wholesale Book and Music store of his brother, in 
Quincy and will remain there until July next. His 
Post-Office address is Drawer 2137, Quincy, Ill. 


GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 


— Professor Tyler’s History of Amherst College will 
soon be published if a sufficient number of subscribers 
can be obtained. 

— President Eliot of Harvard, visited Amherst Col- 
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lege recently, for the purpose of investigating its sys- 
tem of physical culture. 

— Professor S. S. Hammel of the Illinois Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington, Ill., is about to publish a 
text book on Elocution. 

— Lieut. Wm. J. Hamilton, late assistant professor 
of Mathematics and Military Tactics in Cornell Uni- 
versity, recently died at his home in Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania, aged 28. 


— Rev. Dr. Hamlin, President of Robert College near 
Constantinople, preached in the Church of the Disciples 
in Boston, last Sunday forenoon, and in the Park street 
church in the afternoon. 


— Charles W. Elliot, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed by the President a member of 
the Board of Visitors at West Point, in place of Prof. 
J. R. Loomis, who is absent in Europe. : 


— Rev. W. E. Merriman, president of Ripon College, 
Wisconsin, delivered the seventh lecture of the Boston 
Course on Christianity and Scepticism in the Old 
South Church, Boston, last Sunday evening, upon “ The 
Limitations and Connections of the Personal Work of 
Christ in the World.” : 


COLLEGE. 


— The efforts of Cornell to start a navy are likely to 
prove successful. President White promises a heavy 
contribution. 


— The students of the Theological Seminary in Hart- 
ford were addressed Monday, by Rev. Mr. Barnum, of 
the East Turkey Mission, and by Dr. N. G. Clark, Sec- 
retary of the A. B. C. F. M. 


— It is affirmed that steps are being taken to secure 
from the highest legal authority in Massachusetts a de- 
cision of the question, whether a college has a right to 
compel a person of legal age to attend church. 


— Rev. Dr. Burr, author of “ Ecce Cœlum,” “ Pater 
Mundi,” etc., delivered a lecture in the Theological 
Seminary in Hartford, last Monday evening, on “ The 
Hypothesis of Evolution.” The effort is described as 
a very fine one. We are informed that’ the single lec- 
ture is to be extended into a course. 


— Washington’s birthday was celebrated at Hamilton 
College in the the University Chapel, with music, read- 
ing portions of Washington’s Farewell address, by 
Fred. E. Brooks ; an address by John Green ; a poem 
by Geo. E. Weeks, and an oration by James A. Pierce, 
all of the Junior class. In the evening literary and 
social exercises were heldjin the Æonia and Adelphia 
Society Halls. 


— The chapel at Amherst has recently received the 
following donations: two large furnaces costing $200 
from A. C. Barstow of Providence, R. I., three rose 
windows costing $350 each, from Deacon Eckley Stearns 
of Woburn, Gov. Onslow Stearns of Concord, N. H., 
and a church in Bedford. A pulpit to cost $1000 is to 
be provided by a church in Cambridgeport, of which 
President Stearns was pastor at the time he accepted 
the presidency of the college. 


— From the statement of the treasurer of Amherst 
College we learn that the total recepts during the year 
ending August rst, 1871 were, $47,173.49, of which 
$23,157.95, were from term bills, $19,424, from income 
of funds and the rest from various sources. The ex- 
penditures counting the cash on hand, etc., during the 
same period were $51,417.66. The items of expense 
were: Salaries, $33,171.46; chapel preaching, $390 ; 
Prof. Dwight’s lectures, $300 ; interest on notes, $1456 ; 
society taxes, $784; printing, $771.85 ; new tin roof 
for dormitory, $725,25 ; jubilee expenses, $1341 ; fuel, 
repairs, labor, etc., $8,428,28. 

— The following resolutions have been made public, 
as embodying the determinations for the coming year of 
two young swains at Iowa State University: WHEREAS, 
Reviewing the history of the past we discern some im- 
proprieties of conduct ; and, WHEREAS, Very much of 
our future happiness must depend on a proper course of 
life ; therefore, Resolved, That in the coming year—’72 
—we will neither offer ourselves as escorts, nor accept 
company after we are half way home from church. e- 
solved, That we will neither presume to ask, nor conde- 
scend to receive a kiss at the door except it be from an 
intimate friend. Resolved, That to the best of our abili- 
ty we will refrain trom /urting. Resolved, That a copy 
of these resolutions be tendered Zhe University Reporter 
for publication, and another copy be sent to “ Our 
Guardian Angels.” 


— Williams Extract Jamaica Ginger is the purest and 
strongest Extract in market. 70 
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Patent Reservoir Mucilage Stand. 
For Muoilage, Shellao, Liquid Glue, etc. 


Porter. — THE AMERICAN COL- 


LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
L/C. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.— 4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic, By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College, 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


The brush is fed at a uniform depin, uever becomes clogged 
aor dried. 


Day. — THE SCIENCE OF ÆS- 


THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Vay, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 

LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
Ey Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 

1.00. 


Reso: vur varwaucr inkstand. 
The rack contains monthly calender cards for two years, 
which may be renewed at trifling cost. 
Sample Calender Inkstand, express paid, 1.25 
Sample Calender Inkstand and Mucilage Stand, expres: 


paid 1.50 Woolsey.— SER VING OUR GEN- 
ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH, Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


slake. — MINING MACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 


8vo, 245 Pp., $2.00. - 


Perforated Manuscript Papers. 


A carefully prepared set of rules for properly preparin 
manuscript for the press will be found whh each package a 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

DESCRIPTION. PER REAM, 
No.1. AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT. She, 6 x 10, flat 
sheet, with three perforations at the top of the sheet for tying 
then: together in parts or chapters. - - $2 25 
No 2. CONTRIBUTOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Size, 5x 
10, flat sheet, with perforations the same as No, r. =- 1.80 
No.3 EDITOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Same size as No. 
2 thinner., - - = e < 2 e -f 1.20 
No.4. REPORTER'S AND STUDENT'S MANU- 
SCRIPT. Size, 33¢ x 8, flat sheets for pencil: with three 
perforations at the top for affixing to the eyeleted case. Ruled 
one side - -> : , - * > LOO 
No.1. SERMON NOTE. White; sze, 53 x 9, flat 
sheet, with two veaforations at the side for affixing the leaves 
to the eyleted case. In half ream wrappers. - « at 
No. 6. SERMON NOTE. Blue; same size as No. 5. in 
half ream WY ii a en re E S 
No 7. SERMON BATH. White ; size, 7 x 8X, flatsheets : 
perforated at the side same as No. 5. In half ream wrap- 
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No. 8. SERMON BATH. Blue; same size as No.7. 
half ream wrappers. = = = ee = = 3.00 
No.9. SERMON OCTAVO. White; size, 53¢ x 8%, flat 
sheets; perforated same as No. 5. In half ream wrappers. 


By. eho tat > -200 
No. 10. SERMON LETTER. White: size, 8 x 10, flat 
sheets; perforated same as No. 5. In half ream wrappers. 

Bg Ne re a ee aa 
No. 11. SERMON LETTER. Blue; same size as te 
10. In half ream Sp ag - -= =- + =- 360 
No. 1a. COMPOSITION PAPER. Size, 534 x 8X, flat 
sheets, with two perforations at side of sheet for affixing the 
leaves to the perforated cover. Put up in quarter ream pack- 
r A ee re da E eas, he ye oe eS 
No. 13 LEGAL CAP. Best quality, 14 lbs., double 
sheets, all perfect quires, with three perforations ar thc top of 
the sheet for securing documents with tapes - - 6 
No. ra. LEGAL CAP. 12 lbs., perforated same as No 
12. - ¢ . ° - o æ e = a à 
No. 15. THESIS PAPER. With border, white, 8 ne 
Flat sheets. - - - - - A £ > 4.30 
- SERMON CASES. Morocco, cambric lined. Each, .60 
SERMON CASES Turkey Morocco, silk lined. * 
SERMON COVERS. Manilla. Per package of 24. 
REPORTER'S CASES. Morocco, board sides, 

et. 2 5 2 o =- a a + Each, 

Sent Free on Receipt of Price, 
A For sale by stationers. Sample sheets and circular by mail, 
e 


- $o.25 
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Phelps.—THE HOLY LAND, with 


Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


Elliot. —SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot, A.M. 12mo, 126 pp., $1.00. 


Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


READER, for use in Public Schools, By 
B.: Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 168pp., 
6o cts. 


In 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 
Graduate of 69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 

This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America, It records the 
the experience of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 


ee. 
One quire of either style, by mail, Sa - i 
One Moracto Sermon by ma, . `o 
One Reporter's or Student’s Note Book Case, 


Writing Cases with Lock. 
No. I. Leather, elegantly furnighed, size 73¢ x 11, each, $4.33 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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THE COLLEGE COURANT. 
PUBLICATIONS OF 
CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 


460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart of that in any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 
SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. 12mo; 292 pp. $1.50. 


This book contains the first five University 
Series, printed on heavy paper, 
handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
numbers of the University Series have been sold. 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R. S. Withan 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
12m0, 36 pp. 25 cents. 


IL—THE CORRELATION OF 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


_ IL—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM, 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C. S. 72 pp. 
25 cents. 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical., By Prof. 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—r. On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investiga- 
lion, 2. On Haze and Dust. 3. On the  Screntific 
Use of the Imagination. Py Prof. John Tyndall, 
F. R. S.  12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents. 


VI.—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. I2mo, 
54 pp. 25 cents. 


VII.—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs. Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 
age, 7 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suffi- 
cient importance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
Everything admitted to these series is thorougly 
examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid- 
eration of every thinking person ol the age. 

Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
lowing rates : Five successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $1.10; Ten successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $2.00. For sale by all booksellers, 


VITAL 


Guia, 


NATURE AND DURATION OF F U- 
TURE PUNISHMENT. B Henry Con- 
stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted: 
from the second London edition, with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 Pp. 40 cents. 


VALEDICTORY POEM AND ORA. 


TION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July 11th, 1871. 35 cents, 
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“a” Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
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This is the first good article of furniture that has ever been 
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preachers. 

For sale by 
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TAYLOR & HUNT. Springfield, Mass. 
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A. C. CHAMBERLIN, New Haver, Copn. 
I. D. WHITE. Buffalo, N, Y. 

BALDWIN & WARING, Fall River, Mass. 
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The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the 
First Premium, consisting of a Medal and Diploma, for the 
Book-Racks and Combined Writing Desks at the Great Fair 
of the American Institute, New York, 1870, 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Is now owned and kept by Mr. S. H. Mosz.ey, who was for 
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New York City. 
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elaborate finish. Preaching is the art: of moving men 
up from a lower animal to a higher moral and spiritual 
plane, and the true preacher must regard sermons as 
only means to this end, and it is a good sign when a 
preacher thinks more of his people than he does of his 
sermons. Great sermons are often great nuisances. The 


BEECHER’S LECTURES. 


BY PROF. J. M. HOPPIN. 


The recent course of lectures given by Mr. Beecher in 
the Marquand Chapel connected with the Yale Theolog- 
, ical School, has come and gone like a whirlwind of rhet- 


Orical suggestion and inspiration sweeping through our 
calm scholastic atmosphere, setting all things in agita- 


tion and leaving behind, we hope, abundant seeds of 


good. A college world needs this occasional stirring 
up. It falls into a quiescent state, or, while intellectu- 
ally active, tends to grow morally dull and wanting in 
enthusiasm. A strong blast from ‘the world outside 
whirling through these monastic shades brings with it 
new life. One very interesting feature of these lectures 
is, that they have attracted crowds of academical stu- 
dents who have heard them apparently with admira- 
tion and delight. A noble ideal of the Christian 
ministry has been held up before these young men— 
no stinted pattern—and they have been led to see 


that a preacher of the right stamp is the largest style of 


man, one able to lead others by his vigor of mind and 
greatness of heart ; and that no half, or quarter, or frag- 
ment of a man, finding his way inte the world, was 
meant by God or the eternal fitness ofthings to be em- 
ployed in this calling. They ‘have been led to under- 
derstand that the Christian ministry is itself an honor, 
not something to be taken up with grudging and groaning, 
and as if conferring honor upon it, but with courage and 
gladness, as the happiest and most desirable of profes- 
sions. It was enough to see Mr. Beecher himself, so full 
of enthusiam for his work and full of honor too in it, 
strong and buoyant, overflowing with genial wisdom and 
robust common sense, in ‘blood-earnest’ to prove that 
preaching isthe greatest work a man can do and that it 
takes a man to do it, launching his wit like forked light- 
ning, rising into bursts of powerful eloquence in which 
voice and hand and eye all spoke at ‘once, and turning 
as suddenly to lay a gentle hand on the heart in touches 
of true pathos and poetry ; and whatever there was in 
the man of power and wit, of feeling and thought and 
eloquence, all brought in subordination to the purpose 
of serving Christ and convincing others that his service 
was a glorious and joyous service. 

Mr. Beecher commenced by saying that he intended 


to treat preaching as distinct from the general work of} poses know men? 
the pastor, and as expressing & living force upon living 
It was a 


men either for immediate or remote results. 
personal force, such as a mother exerts upon her child, 
and that its great object was to develop in men a perfect 
manhood of which Christ himself forms the ideal. The 
secret of this is in studying the individual, and in ad- 
apting the truth to every soul. The ideal Christian 
preacher is he who takes the great truths of Christian- 
ity, and so makes them his, that he can preach them as 
if God preached through him, as if he were indeed “a lit- 
tle Christ ;” at the same time adapting the truth to 
each individual. It was two or three years, he said, be- 
fore he learned how to preach, before he learned how to 
take aim, and hit, without wasting his powder and shot. 
But every man must learn this for himself by trying and 
failing, and not be discouraged if he had not learned 
the art of preaching in ten years. He must make him- 
self the attractive and efficient organ of truth, a man 
whom people love and love to associate with, a worker 
with men, a royal good fellow, one who knows other 
things than those that belong to his own calling, who is 
all things to all men in order to save some, expecting to 
make mistakes, but intent on the work of “ character- 
building.” 
Having thus sketched his plan with a few bold strokes 
Mr. Beecher proceeded to fill up the picture with more 


English preachers who come over here and enchant us 
have their “dew on the mown grass” sermons ; and the 


young preacher may get puffed-up by having a few good 


sermons that have brought him reputation. The 
earnest preacher is above this display of himself. If 
efficient in reaching men he should give up his big hooks 
and be content to use little ones. How “willowy ” 
and full of adaptability was the apostle Paul, a stiff and 
proud man enough by nature. Thus studying men, 
and preaching out from himself and not from a theo- 
logical system, he never will lack subjects for sermons, 
his only complaint will be that there are not enough 
Sundays in the year. The great qualities of a preacher 
are fruitfulness in moral ideas, the power of moving 
men, the sense of the unseen, or the faith-power, com- 
mon sense and the grace of self-abnegation. 

In carrying out the idea of the preacher’s personality 
as essentially involved in his success with men, which 
idea ran through all the lectures, Mr. Beecher was 
particularly happy, and here we think was and is his 


Thus the conception of God which he was able to form 
through Christ, had been to him his main strength and 
inspiration. Through Christ alone he was enabled to 
see Him who is invisible. 

Another prime quality of the preacher is Emotion. 
The Bible as an Oriental book was full of this element. 
This quality grows by use, as it is also killed by disuse ; 
and one great obstacle to success was the” nursing 
of that mock idol of the pulpit—dignity. Let a 
preacher have good ends and then not be afraid to 
speak himself out, even if the feeling sometimes takes 
a momentary direction of mirthfulness. In the pulpit 
be sure of your ends and of the purity of your motives, 
and then drive ahead fearlessly. If you cannot be na 
tural and freeeyou had better leave preaching and be a 
professor in a college! A third element of great impor- 
tance was Enthusiasm. This will do more with most 
communities than anything else This inoculates others 
with our views. Great solid men will sometimes do 
little, where some little enthusiastic whipster will carry 
all before him. A higher element still was Faith. To 
be able to say, “I know in whom I have believed” is 
better than to be able to prove everything by the most 
irrefragable logic. 

The lecture upon the rhetorical preparation for the 
ministry gave many pithy practical hints as to the culti- 


strong point. The preacher should make the most of vation of manly grace in carrying the body, personal 
himself, should cultivate all his faculties, the love of |‘T!n'ng for speech, and the use of the voice. A man 


the beautiful as truly as the reasoning powers, should re- 
plenish his.mind from every source, from agriculture, 
horticulture, science, art, nature, and then should give 
himself wholly to the business of preaching, of catching 
men ; and he would find use for all his acquisitions, 
because men are so different, and one man must be 
reached through one faculty, and another through 
another. He who has no eye to the beautiful loses the 
the poets of his congregation, and he who does not 
know how to reason loses the logical minds. 


In fact the lecture on the “ Study of Human Nature” 
was the most characteristic and valuable, though it may 
not have been the most eloquent of his course. Poli 
ticians study how to combine men, merchants, how to 
make the most profit out of them ; lawyers study the 
character of judges and jury, mothers the nature of their 
children, and should not the preacher for his pur- 
He cannot be the mere ecclesiastic 
organ-grinder, but he must know men in the broad 
school of life. He must study the Bible in the lives of 
men. We know now more than the Apostles, and we 
have but to follow out their principles ; it is by neglect- 
ing this study of men that the gospel has done so little 
in the past 1800 years. This human side of preaching 
had been neglected. But there is also need of other 
kinds of knowledge ; and nothing more is more useful 
than the knowledge of psychology, and from a physio- 
logical stand-point. Mr. Beecher’s metaphysics, he 
freely confessed, were formed on the science of phreno- 
logy, and he was in the habit of asking himself 
“ where does the equator-line run in a man’s head?” 

Men should be studied not only from the scientific 
side, but for constructive purposes, in order to build 
men up and reconstruct them in character. We must 
find out what to build upon. The preacher must take 
kindly to men, toomnibus-drivers, gate-keepers, stokers, 
engineers, all sorts and conditions of men, to discover 
some common ground in them upon which to begin 
the work of character-building. Mr. Beecher lays 
great stress on the. possession of the quality of Imagi- 
nation in the preacher, not so much in its relations to 
fiction and art, but as that power by which spiritual 
things are laid hold of and brought near, and presented 
with a powerful vividness and realness to other minds, 


must rid himself of his faults by persevering effort and 
drill. A great, long, awkward, quirky fellow cannot pray 
himself into gracefulness. High sharp tones of the 
voice are sometimes needed to drive home sharp inci- 
sive thoughts. The emphatic pronunciation in the pul- 
pit of the homely Saxon word “ shan’t” on one occa- 
sion left an ineffaceable impression on his mind. The | 
preacher should acquire the power to use his voice with- 
out strain ; he should make it flexible, should break it 
up, knead it, render it serviceable for every purpose, 
high or low, for every tone, mild or vehement. 


The lecture upon “ Illustrations in Preaching” was 
the most beautiful of the course and was itself a magni- 
ficent illustration and verification of the subject. 
There was poetry enough in this lecture to have 
enriched a dozen ordinary sermons. It seemed to 
bubble up and flow over in abounding wastefulness 
as from an exhaustless fount ; and yet it was profitable 
to hear the lecturer say that even this faculty had been 
greatly the product of cultivation with him, adopting 
this method as he did as a matter of principle, from ob- 
serving that in the education of the world by God, it 
had been done by making man understand the unknown 
through the known; and that most minds were more 
readily taught by analogues and pictures than by logical 
arguments. How people lighten up when the preacher 
says “ This is like.” Even children begin then to listen 
and cease to play. - Illustrations are also good as pulpit 
tactics, allowing side attacks. A man may be reached 
indirectly by being brought to condemn in another man 
what is condemnable in himself The preacher should 
teach himself to draw illustrations from al] things about 
him, sharpening his sight and his insight to see natnral 
resemblances of truth until “the heavens show the glory 
of God and the earth his handiwork.” 


In this lecture, asin others, Mr. Beecher afforded an 
apt example of the vivivic power there is in analogical 
reasoning, or at least in the use of metaphorical lan- 
guage, summoning by a word a whole class or group 
of objects to aid the thought, which is useful in a com- 
munity where logic and the colorless language of 
intellectual ratiocination as the first process toward 
moving the will, is so highly regarded. The words of a 
master in the art of persuasion may prove that men, in 


IIO 


the mass, are not, as a general rule, led to choose and act 
through their reasoning powers exclusively, but through 
their sensibilities and imaginations, and that no public 
orator; no one who addresses large assemblies, no 
preacher above all, may safely neglect this. Still we are 
not saying by this that preachers, especially those who 
do not have Mr. Beecher’s sense of representation and 
comparison, should desert the logical for the analogi 
cal form ; for every man should, as Mr. Beecher says 
“ work on his best side.” The preacher should also, we 
think, bring up his weak side whatever it may be, else he 
will run the risk of emptying his seats by bare logic, or 
of enfeebling the understanding of his hearers by picture- 
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We welcome any addition to the educational forces of|its late development, hope that an element of real worth 


the university, which should be a centre of light in the; 


land, a sun among the other schools and colleges, not 
only emanating light, but drawing all vivific influ- 
ences into itself, to pour them forth upon the land. 

We have gained new conceptions of Mr. Beecher’s 
power and versatility in listening to these lectures, and 
at the same .timie have become convinced from his own 
statements that this power is not all the easy fruitage 
of a vigorous native genius, but also the product of a 
great deal of hard work. We believe that there are 
fewer harder students in the land than Mr. Beecher, and 
we have no doubt that he has an honorable pride in 


drawing. Mr. Beecher’s style belongs purely to himself| letting this be known; and he would have young men 
alone ; it is not imitable as the best points of a man of| know that honest work (we must sayon an uncommonly 


genius are not; and while it is full of charm and power, it 
is a direct defiance of classic eloquence, and belongs to 
the more lawless realistic school. His delivery also is not 
Demosthenean, not the majestic delivery of art, but while 
noble, it is irregular, explosive, mimetic, full of fiery and 
continuous movement, allowing little repose of mind or 
body. Whether he should be followed here would be a 
matter fairly open to discussion ; but wnether a perfect 
model or no, the freshness and freedom of his style, his 
contempt of mannerism, aud the living nature, pliancy 
and beauty of his thought as well as its knotty strength, 
are worthy of study by those who aspire to his power. 

The remaining lectures on the “ Relations of Health 
to the Preacher’s Life and Function,” on “Love as the 
Central Principlé in Preaching ”and on the “ Composition, 
of the Sermon ” although packed with shrewd suggestions 
and vivid thought, we must pass over in this notice 
which is not the time or place for discussing: hom- 
iletical principles, and which is intended only to ex- 
press the impression made by these stimulating and re- 
markable lectures. 

We cannot however omit one excellent suggestion, that 
the sermon, whether written or unwritten, should be the 
fruit of good general preparation., There must be work 
where there is power. No ‘true inspiration is begot in 
ignorance. Yet every sermon should leave room for 
the imagination of the hearers to play ; it should not 
surfeit them with instruction ; it should not be made too 
perfect ; people should not be treated like sacks of corn 
to be filled as from a funnel. 

While there were some things in these lectures with 
which, on the very ground-plan and philosophy of 
preaching, we should not altogether agree, and some 
things left rough and unrounded that might with much 
profit have been completed, yet we know of no man 
living who could have said so much on this great sub- 
ject in the same space of time, or so powerfully, preg- 
nantly, convincingly. It was a wonderful and generous ex- 
hibition ofhis own method of working, leaving the impres- 
sion that his whole being was in this work of preaching 
and that he believed in it, that he thought it the most 
poverful instrumentality in the world, that he would pit it 
against all the sceptical opposition that could arise, that 
Love was its central force driving its wheels, and that he 
like his Master, would be willing to give himself, and did 
give himself daily for others—that the most loathsome 
wretch on earth was not outside of his warm sympathy. 

It was indeed, as Mr. Beecher himself hinted, like 
General Sherman going to West Point, and, in a famil- 
iar but clear way, with a subtle method and plan of his 
own, laying before the military school there, the secrets 
of his marvelous tactics, the principles, or rather intui- 
tions that guided him in his campaign, and made pre- 
determinedly sure and successful his “march to the 
sea.” This was the raison détre of the lectures — 
to bring in a great and successful soldier of Christ, and 
let him tell us how he accomplished his achievements 
in the field of the present, so that those who are just 
going into that field may be instructed. It would be 
well if the other departments of the Theological school, 
and might we not even say of the whole college, 


were in the same way supplemented by lecturers 
from without of wide experience and varying views. 


good soil) is at the bottom of what he is and does. 

Mr. Beecher is a great popular preacher ; there is 
his glory and one of the prime secrets of his power. 
He is loved by the people. He strikes on the demo- 


will be added to the constitution of the university by the 
adoption of alumni representation. We are to be 
allowed to replace the present silent members of the 
corporation by an equal number from among ourselves. 
If now the change is to be of any value it will be because 
the alumni to be elected are to be active instead of 
silent members, and because they are to constitute a 
fresh energetic, and in a certain sense wordly element 
hitherto unrepresented. The advisability of the admis- 
sion of some young vigorous outside life into the govern- 
ment of the college seems on almost all sides to be con- 
ceded. That result can of course be reached by a ju- 
dicious choice of alumni representatives, and on the other 
hand, it can completely fail of accomplishment by want 
of judgment in the selection of candidates. 

There are two tendencies which will, it seems, be 
especially fatal to the reality of the proposed reform. 
The first tendency will be to elect merely great names 


cratic chord ; and does not the New Testament also? If|to the vacant positions; men who have won high re- 


there is an exclusive, selfish, fastidious, or falsely aristo- 


pute in the world, and: who have honored Yale by their 


cratic sentiment, a nursing of the caste-principle, a pride of | great success, but who have neither the time nor the 


wealth, a scholastic or ecclesiastical sanctimoniousness, it 
must have received pretty rude shocks and buffets ; but 
that refinement is still a good fashion, and cultivated 
intellect and heart are still worthy of special honor, 
no man, we presume, would be more quick to allow 
than Mr. Beecher. Since he has formally constituted 
us his Father-confessor—a great honor and responsi- 
bility—we call upon him to confess his sins ; and one 
of them is, that he should seem to take it for granted 
that all preachers can pursue his methods who have 
not his gifts. We grant that most ministers can learn 
from his methods, can modify and enrich their own 
efforts by the sagacious suggestions of his robust com- 
mon-sense, but they cannot attempt to do all that he 
does, nor depend for success on all the means he em- 
ploys. God uses different instruments for different 
ends, and if Mr. Beecher has been inspired for his work 
with “the enthusiasm of humanity,” and has been made 
to love man as his intensest passion—if he has been 
filled with human instincts, affections, and sympa- 
thies, charged like a Leyden jar with human magnet- 
ism, another man who looks more instinctively God- 
ward, and has the faith-power to draw into himself all 
higher spiritual influences, so that he shines before men 
in the light of Christ, he must also do what God has 
designed him to do—to shine. He must not love God 


less, but. men more. Another sin of Mr. Beecher’s, 
which we hope he will take seriously to heart is, that 
whatever he may say or do, he is so sure to be liked 
(we might say loved) and his spirit is so genial withal, 
and his wit so overpoweringly bright and his speech so 
persuasive, that he thus has the power of saying bad 
things if he will and nobody can contradict them, or, 
we would put it stronger still, help believing them. But 
the rest of Mr. Beecher’s faults we reserve for the 
secrecy of the private confessional. i 

The few closing words of these lectures—which we 
hope will soon appear in print for the instruction and 
delectation of all the schools of the prophets and all 
ministers of the gospel in the land—were inexpressibly 
graceful aud affectionate, and will linger like the last 
entrancing melody of a noble oratorio dying away in 
the tender silence of the heart, long in the memories of 
those to whom they were addressed. 


THE ALUMNI eee OF THE CORPORA- 
I 


To the Editors of the College Courant:—As the time 
approaches for the vote to be taken upon the selection 
and admission of the Lay Fellows into the Corporation 
of Yale College, it is a matter of some surprise that so 
little has been publicly said or written upon the princi- 
ples which are to govern the choice of the voting alumni. 
The change in the Corporation is of course to be made, 
but the character of that change except its name seems 
to have attracted little discussion. 

We of the alumni, who watch with interest the prog- 
ress of the college, and who are especially delighted at 


will to be of continual service to the college; men 
whose eminence would be of high importance as an ad- 
vertisement of a weak college, but of comparatively 
little moment to the ancient name of Yale, and who, if 
elected, would be likely to lend but little real aid or per- 
sonal counsel to the college. All that would be effected 
by such an election would probably be certain changes 
of name in the annual catalogue, Senator Smith and 
Brown, giving place to the Honorable Jones, or the 
Right Reverend Robinson. 

We should not indeed entirely ignore in our choiee 
the well won honors of talent and industry, but 
we should hesitate to vote for illustrious names, whose 
positions and engagements preclude the possibility of 
real efficiency and constant usefulness to the university. 


Our candidates should be men who can, and will devote 


their energies to their new duties, and who will continu- 
ally and faithfully represent the views of their con- 
stituents. 

The second tendency seems to be to apportion the 
candidates to different sections of the country, one va- 
cancy being filled by an Eastern man, another by a New 
Yorker, a third by a Philadelphian, and others by repre- 
sentatives from Chicago, St. Louis, and the South. Such 
a disposition of the positions, it is said, is one which 
graduates from the separate divisions of the nation will 
demand as their due, and that it will be advisable in or- 
order to keep alive the interest of the Western and 
Southern alumni. 

In this connection the plan of nominations by the 
Alumni Associations of Boston, New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and elsewhere, has been broached. Now this 
theory, though obviously a fair one, and within certain 
limits proper, leaves out of sight the true object of the 
projected reform. What we want to secure is not the 
idle honor of candidates of our own selection in the 
body of fellows in the place of the arbitrarily appoin- 
ted Senator, but it is the official connection with the 
college of an active and vigorous body of men, fresh 
from contact with the world, and alive to our own and 
the popular sympathies and demands. All real interest 
in the college is to be stimulated by what the college 
does for the cause of education and not by the mere 
occupancy of a fellowship by A.B., or C.D. For such 
representatives as we desire, to exercise any real united 
influence upon the corporation, they must be within easy 
reach of each other and of the college. Wisé letters. 
may indeed be written between distant associates, but it 
is only by personal contact and comparison that the 
truest results of codperation can be accomplished. 

It is hoped that under the newly constituted corpora - 
tion the governing body will have frequent meetings and 
thorough personal discussion of all honest and practical 
systems and reforms. This will be impossible if the 
members are habitually separated by days of travel. 
The inconvenience of attendance will soon generate 
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supineness in duty, and result in an inert element in the 
corporation not differing from the present, except in 
name. These requisites therefore, seem proper to be 
kept in the minds of the electors. ` 

If we want a genuine reform in the constitution of the 
corporation, and a living representation of the graduates 
in that body, we must choose fresh men, who have not 
only the capacity for the position, but the time and the will 
to fill it. We do not need men of great learning as our 
representatives ; that element already exists in the cor- 


poration, nor do we want noisy agitators, or professional 
reformers ; but we do desire men of executive ability, en- 
thusiasm and hearty sympathy with our own spirit, and 
the healthy popular tastes. ° 

Secondly, we want men whose residences are such that 
they can give, without grudging, their personal attention 
to their duties. 

Let our distant alumni waive their preferences for 
some honored townsman, in favor of sofne more acces- 
sible and therefore more real representative. It is by 
attention to such considerations as these that alumni rep- 
resentation is to be a living, useful power. We do not 
seek it for its name, but for itself, and if we do so in a 
true spirit, we shall guide our choice of its exponents, 
not by local preferences, or by the mere attraction of 
titles, but by a determination to secure to ourselves its 
effective reality. B. 


COLLEGIATE AND PROFESSIONAL. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE STUDENTS OF CO- 
LUMBIA COLLEGE=-THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 

The semi-annual exhibition of the students of Co- 
lumbia College, or the. “Students’ Semi-Annual ” as it 
is popularly called, took place at the Academy of Music, 
on last Monday evening. There was present a large 
audience, composed of both sexes, with, obviously, a 
preponderance of the kind that do not vote. The majority 
were of such as are especially interested in the welfare 


of the College, and in the prosperity and progress of the 


students, though doubtless some were attracted by a 
laudable curiosity. Several distinguished gentlemen oc- 
cupied seats on the stage, conspicuous among whom 
were the President of the Collegé, Professor Short, 
Professor Nairne, and Dr Ormiston. The music of the 
evening was furnished by Grafulla’s full band. It was 
under the direction of Grafulla himself, and consisted of 
selections from Verdi, Wagner, Strauss Rossini and Bel- 
lini. 

The exhibition was presided over by H. Duncan Wood, 
who made the opening address of welcome to the friends 
and patrons of the College. His remarks were pleasing 
and appropriate, and apparently well received and appre- 
ciated. The following was the order of exercises: 
“Has It Paid?” W. H. Haldine; “Mediæval Church 
Architecture” C. C. Edgerton ; “College,” S. G. Ash- 
more ; Oration, R. H. Wilkinson ; “ Chivalry,” Louis F. 
Lacy; “Education and Happiness,” Henry G. McKenzie; 
“ Progress of Science,” William Babcock, Jr.; “ The 
Drama,” H. C. Demille ; Philolexian oration, Sutherland 
Tenny; Perthologian oration, Edmund McCaffll. 

It would not be proper to make any invidious distinc- 
tion where all did so well, yet it may be remarked that 
the address of Mr. Ashmore won special favor by clearly 
defining the true pbjects of a collegiate education, and 


_ explaining what properly constitutes a university. He 


vigorously defended Columbia College against the very 
serious charge of having lowered the traditional high 
standard of scholarship, in order that certain inefficient 
or incapacitated persons, the sons of men in affluence, 
might be honored with diplomas. He also vindicated 
the College against the charge of habitually granting 
peculiar privileges to the exceptional class above men- 
tioned. ` It was generally conceded that these charges 
were triumphantly refuted. 

The address of Mr. Haldine, which dealt with the do- 
ings of the “Tammany Ring,” is also worthy of special 
mention. It was certainly very excellent of the kind, 
being both witty and satirical. It evoked frequent 
bursts of applause, and occasioned much hearty laugh- 


ter. Ofcourse it added immensely to the interest of 
the exhibition, in the estimation of such as delight in 
merriment. On the other hand, there were present 
some who do not approve, even on such occasions, of 
the selection of topics that have ho kind of connection 
with the pursuits in which the students are immedi- 
ately interested. Yet it may be said in favor of the 
choice, that subjects which pertain to issues of the pe- 
riod, whether of one sort or another, invariably interest 
the audience, whether or not they sympathise with the 
views presented. : 

The exercises were of a very interesting character, 
and well worthy the close attention of the auditory. 
Yet it must be said, in deference to the truth, that there 
was throughout the evening a great deal of unnecessary 
conversation. This is too frequently the case at such 
exhibitions, but Ido not remember to have attended one 
in a long time, where it was so freely indulged. The 
effect was sometimes very ludicrous, as when the noise 
was loudest the young orator on the stage appeared to be 
going through a series of elaborate dumb motions, not 
one word he uttered being audible above the loud buzz 
of the general conversation. 

On the Wednesday evening following, the sixty-ninth 
annual Commencement of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons took place in Steinway Hall. A brillant 
and crowded audience were in attendance, “the fair 
sex,” as at the Student’s Semi-Annual, being a decided 
majority. Very many distinguished persons were pre- 
sent, and among those on the platform were Dr. Wil- 
lard Parker, Dr. Edward Delafield, Dr. McLean, J. C. 
Dalton, T. G. Thomas, E. Clarke, Gurdon Beck, H. B. 
Sands, F. M. Merkoc, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Rev. Dr. Hutton. The exercises were opened with 
prayer by the gentleman last named. 

The graduating class was large, numbering seventy- 
seven, all of whom were of “the sterner sex.” Most of 
them were young, though here and there might be seen 
a heaving flowing beard, or a shock-head of a “salt 
and pepper color,” indicating a higher degree of matarity. 
“ The old fogys,” as these were termed by their adoles- 
cent associates, were however, with two or three excep- 
tions, physicians of more or less experience in the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, who had matriculated 
themselves, in part of course, for the valuable instruct- 
ion imparted, but as well for the sake of a degree from 
a college of such celebrity. The degrees were conferred 
by Dr. Delafield, in the alphabetical order of the names 
of the recipients. 

After the diplomas were ceremoniously bestowed, the 
prizes were distributed and the names.of the successful 
competitors announced. There were four prizes, and 
for each a goodly number of contestants. The first two 
were the Faculty Prizes, one of fifty dollars, which was 
won by William T. Bull, of Rhode Island, and the other 
of twenty five dollars, which was bestowed upon Peter 
A. E. Boetzkes, of New York. Of the other competi- 
tors for these prizes, honorable mention was made of 
the following :—Edward E. Henshall, New York ; Geo. 
A. Gage, Alabama ; T. Naylor Bradford, Newark, New 
Jersey ; C. T. Trowe, Massachusetts. The Atis Prize, 
which was a case of surgical instruments, was awarded 
to T. W. Chapin. The Alumni Association Prize, the 
most valuable, being four hundred dollars for the best 
essay on Experimental Vaccination, was received by Dr. 
Frank E. Foster, of the class of 1862. 

- The address to the graduates, was delivered by the 
ubiquitous Beecher, whom the people of Brooklyn 
claim as a clergyman, and Yale Theological Seminary 
asa professor. It was characterized, as all his ‘efforts 
are, by marked ability, and was appropriately full of 
sage advice, which, if conscientiously followed by his 
special auditory, will make them good and useful men, 
as well as accomplished physicians. It would be im- 


advice they contain, even though they appear in a garb 
less gorgeous than that in which he ordinarily clothes 
his ideas. 

He counselled the class not to be discouraged if they 
met with disappointment and drawbacks at the opening 
of their careers, and assured them that, if they worked 
faithfully, and with a determination not to let their lives 
be a failure, success would surely crown their efforts. 
He warned them, however, not to work alone for suc- 
cess and eminence in their profession and for théir 
pecuniary aggrandizement, though they should have 


some ambition for eminence, and a prudent idea regard- 
ing a competence for old age. He predicted that there 
would soon be a great change in the medical, as also in 
the legaleand clerical professions, as the working and 
laboring classes were becoming daily enlightened. 

In illustration of this last idea, he said that clergymen 
were not now asked, by the members of their congrega- 
tions, one-tenth the questions which were propounded to 
them twenty years ago,the people now deciding these ques- 
tions forthemselves. He knew men who were their own 
lawyers and some who were their own doctors in simple 
cases, and argued that it showed the great necessity for 
professional men to be now more cultivated and familiar 
with the highest and most difficult branches of their pro- 
fessions, as it is on these only that they will soon be 
consulted. He concluded by saying that every doctor 
should be a half clergyman, and every clergyman a 
half doctor, and when at the bed of sickness each 
should act the double character. 

The valedictorian was Dr. Samuel Swift, Ph.B., of 
New York. His address was of the customary charac- 
ter, but both in substance and delivery highly credita- 
ble to the orator, and to the class, and to the College. 

New York, March 2, 1872. . T. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VALENCIA. 


The following interesting letter from Professor W. L. 
Montague we find in the columns of the Amherst Stu- 
dent of February 24th: 

Among the eleven Universities of Spain, that of 
Valencia ranks the fourth. It has until recently been 
considered the equal of those in Barcelona and Seville, 
but since the revolution the government has withdrawn 
some of its privileges so that now it can cenfer no 
higher degree than that of M.A., except in the Faculties 
of Law and Medicine, where it still confers the degrees 
of Licentiate and Doctor. Compared with the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, in the days of Don Quxiote, when 
more than ten thousand students thronged its halls, the 
University of Valencia is small, but compared with 
many of the universities in America it is one of the first 
in importance. The number of students connected with 
it, in all departments, during the past year was 1,890. 
The number of professors is about forty. 

The course of study is somewhat different from that 
in the American college. It comprehends a part of that 
embraced in our college course, together with that of 
the professional schools. Candidates for admission 
must be 16 years of age, and must have passed through 
the schools of primary and secondary instruction. The 
primary instruction corresponds very nearly to that 
given in the common schools of America. The secon- 
dary instruction is given in the Institute, and embraces 
nearly all the subjects taught in our high schools, acad- 
emies, scientific and polytechnic schools and colleges, 
excepting the ancient languages. Greekis not included 
in the studies of the Institute, (nor in those of the Uni- 
versity), though instruction in that language is given 
when desired ; but Latin is taught during two years. 
At the end of this course the student receives the de- 
gree of B.A., and is prepared to enter the University. 
Here he is conducted, as the Rector says, “to the foot 
of the temple of knowledge, and taught the science of 
man, and to know in all its infinite manifestations the 
adorable and supreme wisdom of God.” 

The University embraces four Faculties; of Law, 


possible at the tail of a long letter to do any sort of| Medicine, Science, and Philosophy and Letters; be- 


justice to his address, which should be reported in full 
to be properly appreciated. Yet there were a few of his 
remarks which will bear repeating, for the valuable 


sides those which have been recently added, of the No- 
tary, Pharmacy, Agriculture, Veterinary Surgery and 
the Fine Arts. . 
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The complete course of study is designed to occupy 
seven years ; three years for the degree of M.A., three 
for that of Licentiate, (Licenciada), and one more for 
that of Doctor. This course of study still remains 
fixed, but the time in which it may be completed, is ac- 
cording to the will and ability of the student. He may 
shorten it to four or five or prolong it to ten or twelve 
years. 

Instruction is given both by lectures and by text 
books, but the daily attendance is optional, the student’s 
attainments being determined by the examinations, which 
are both oral and written. Of these a record is kept, 
which forms the basis upon which honors are conferred. 
That these examinations are quite rigid, js shown by 
the fact that, at the end of the past year, 24 of every 
100 presenting themselves for examination failed to pass, 
and were “suspended” to pursue the same studies an- 
other year ; or until the next examination, which occurs 
_ in February. The principal examination is in June, and 
those who are especially successful, are allowed to apply 
for examination upon the studies of the following year 
- in February, and thus shorten the time spent in the 
University. The expense to the student is, for tuition, 
$12, for the studies of each year, which is paid to the 
government, and $2, for each examination, which is paid 
to the professor who conducts it. This tuition is the 
same whether the studies are completed in six months, 
or in six years. In addition to these fees for examina- 
tions the professors receive a fixed salary from the 
_ government varying according to age and ability, from 
$600 to $1500. The expense of board and lodging is 
considerably less than at Amherst, since provisions are 
cheap, and rent is about one fourth of that which is 
paid there. 

Attendance upon all the exercises is voluntary, yet 
good order seems to be maintained with very strict dis- 
cipline. We have passed the University daily for severa! 
weeks and have been much impressed with the quiet 
which is always observed. Although hundreds of stu- 
dents are in the court, or passing from their recitations, 
there is no more noise than would be occasioned by any 
congregation of equal number leaving a church on Sun- 
day in New England. Any “impropriety of conduct,” 
disorder in the class-room, or about the University is 
marked with a demerit, varying from one to fifteen, ac- 
- cording to the nature of the offense, and whenever the 
number reaches fifteen, the student’s connection with 
the University is terminated for that year. Last month 
the students wished to have the vacation commence on 
the 8th instead of the r5th. As the desire was not 
gtatified, a disturbance arose which increased to such a 
degree that the Rector was obliged to go out to restore 
order. His words were for a time disregarded, and 
in the struggle one of the porters was scratched so 
that blood was seen upon his face. When the riot 
ceased, the professors were called together, a court of 
investigation was instituted, a trial held, and the one 
who drew the blood was “expelled.” The doors of 
every University in Spain are “ forever” closed against 
him. In addition to this he was passed over to the 
Civil Court and is now in prison. Two ‘others were 
suspended, one for two years, and the other for one 
year, and several received a public reprimand. 

There are no dormitories connected with the Univer- 
sity, and all the lecture-rooms, cabinets, etc., including 
the chapel, public hall and library, are comprised in 
one immense building in the form of a parallelogram 
- inclosing a large open area or court. 

The cabinets of Geology and Mines gy seemed 
quite inferior to those in Amherst College, but the col- 
lection of birds was'particularly fine and extensive. In 
the department of Anatomy we were especially inter- 
ested in the complete skeleton of an enormous whale. 
The vertebræ were fifty in number, the largest 18 or 20 
inches in thickness, and the entire length was about 75 
feet. The creature had somehow wandered into the 
Mediterranean Sea, and being unable to find his way 
out was captured near Valencia. 


From the Cabinets we pass to the Library, which con- 
tains 46,579 volumes. Of this number, 646 were added 
the past year by gift, with one exception, as there is no 
fund with which to make additions by purchase. The 
number of readers during the year was 8,216, consult- 
ing 9,887 volumes. Theology 144, Jurisprudence 1370, 
Science and Arts 5,477, Belles Lettres 838, History 
1,834, Encyclopedias, Reviews and Periodicals 225. 

Valencia is noted as the place where the first print- 
ing press was established in Spain, and in the Library 
we were shown the first book printed on that press. We 
were also shown the Bible of St. Vincent, an elegantly 
bound volume of the 13th century. It was all written 
with a pen, but so distinctly and perfectly are the letters 
formed, that the work would scarcely be distinguished 
from a printed volume of a date more than two cen- 
turies later. Among other curiosities shown to us was 
the work on chivalry, which turned the head of Don 
Quixote, also a magnificent copy of Virgil printed in 
1490, and a very valuable book of which there are but 
two other copies in the world, one in Rome, and the 
other in the British Museum. This Library has also a 
fine collection of coins and illuminated manuscripts, 
and is rich in works of chivalry, in aditions of the 15th 
century, in Bibles, and works of the early fathers of the 
church. 

With a few words about the location of this Univer- 
sity I must close this already long letter. It is ina 
beautiful city of 106,000 inhabitants, the ‘capital of the 
province of the same name. It is one of the most en- 
terprising cities in Spain, with a port of considerable 
commerce, having sent this season ten steamers laden 
with oranges and figs, to New York and Boston. It has 
extensive manufactories of silk and velvet, and printing 
establishments, which, next to those in Madrid, produce 
the greatest number of books in Spain. It is syrrounded 
by a fertile plain three leagues in diameter called the 
“ Huerta” or large orchard, which has been considered 
by some “ the most beautiful garden in the whole world.” 
Though but little rain falls here, 2 or 3 inches annually, 
the soil is made to produce four or five crops in the 
year by a system of irrigation through a multitude of 
canals and rills, which are said to remain and look the 
same as when the Moors first constructed them eight 
centuries ago. Here figs, olives, oranges, palm trees, 
and almost all kinds of grain and fruits grow in won- 
derful luxuriance. Oranges can be bought at ten cents 
a bushel, and we have bought excellent figs at three 
and one-half cents a pound. The climate is quite 
agreeable now, while the extreme heat of summer is 
tempered by the sea breeze, which uniformly refreshes 


the air during the middle of the day. Frosts occur but 
seldom and snow is scarcely seen once in 20 yeats. 
The sun has shone brightly for fifteen successive days, 
and we have been able to take our daily walk in beauti- 
ful gardens, among orange trees, loaded with luscious 
fruit, along avenues bordered with roses, narcissus, and 
English violets, and various other plants, shrubs, and 
trees in full bloom. 

All this is beautiful, but beauty alone cannot satisfy 
the soul. It craves truth and goodness and to a sad 
extent these are both wanting here. There is no New 
England Sabbath with its hallowed hours of rest and 
worship, and on those days, which here are holidays, we 
especially miss our Amherst home with all its sacred 
privileges, and in our loneliness we offer our fervent 
prayer that God will bless Amherst College and will 
make it more and more a blessing to our native land 
and to the world. L. M. 


ce re et 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CREWS. 


The following in reference to the crews of the two 
English Universities, who are to contend in the coming 
race, is reprinted from the London Standard of Friday, 
February oth. 

On Wednesday some important doings took place on 
the Cam, and for the first time this term two picked 
eights were tried. The afternoon was like a balmy one 
in Spring—not a breath of air to ripple the stream— 
and the late rains had filled the river sufficiently to give 


plenty of water, with a decent current. This is a more 
important matter than people imagine. In the first 
place, the absence of wind gives the ship a fair chance 
of riding on an even keel, and also enables the coxswain 
to detect which side is the strongest. Coming up the 
long reach the second time we noticed that the rudder, 
strings were not touched, and this augurs well for fair 
time and evenly balanced power. Mr. J. G. Chambers, 
an old Blue, took down the duffer eight from the boat- 
house to the railway bridge, and their steady row- 
ing and even swim would have impressed any outsider 
with the picked ’Varsity. Soon after the eight proper 
came down with a light coxswain, and after easing at 
the bridge, Mr. Chambers rode with them, vice Mr. 
Lowe, to, Baltsbite a large crowd trotting on foot, intent 
on ferreting out what was in the wind. At locks Mr. 
Chambers steered them up again to the bridge, and af- 
ter a change of Randolph to seven, French moving back 
to three, Robinson and Benson coming two and bow, 
vice A. Phelps and Malden, they had a short spin down 
the reach to Bitton, and then a pull home, the men row- 
ing in the order below. So much for the doings of ‘the 
day. The boat may now be considered settled, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a change in the bow, should 
either Lomax of Follet adopt the motto of “ Dudce ef de- 
corum est pro,” &C. o 

The Oxonians seem rather at a loss for a Mentor’ 
Mr. Willan, a thorough sound oarsman and judge, paid 
a flying visit to the Isis on Monday and coached from 
the bank and stern ; but it was only a flying visit, as the 
imperious demands of the bar summoned him away 
again, and he will scarcely be able to take the crew in 
hand. Mr. Woodgate, one of the best coaches for 
rough men living, may turn up, but not regularly. Mr. 
George Morrison has abandoned the river, but surely 
out of the host of old dark blue oarsmen, W., W., W., 
and others, there ought to be no difficulty in having the 
crew well looked after." It is important that Lesley 
should keep his place and not coach, and still more im- 
portant that some one should break the others in his 
style, as Malan is the only other old man rowing ; bow, 
two, seven, and stroke are tough and strong, and this 
settles the two ends of the boat, but the work of coach- 
ing will fall on the middle men, who are not used to 
each other’s backs or styles. It is positively settled that 
Moss will not row, a great loss at this juncture, and Giles 
may also be an absentee. There is a fear that the hard 
work that will fall upon Lesley, in getting so many 
novices to follow his style, may react upon himself and 
spoil his own form. He is the mainstay of the crew 
and well backed up by his colleague seven. By careful 
practice he may turn out a crack lot, but thts year more 
than ever will success depend on coaching. The 
journeys during the floods have been the usual ones to 


IMley, but in a few days they will be longer, and in a 
few week’s time it will be seen whether the new places 
are permanent or not. The names and weights of the 
present crews are:— 


OXFORD CREW. 


St. Lbs 
1—J. A. Ormsby, Lincoln . . Ir 2 
a—F. E. Armitstead, Exeter -tr 3% 
3—H. Awdry, New . II II 
4—A. W. Nicholson, Magdalen 12 4 
5—E. C. Malan, Worcester . 13 13 
6—C. Black, New. . . I2 I 
7—R. S. Mitchison, Pembroke . I2 9 
8—R. Lesley, Pembroke. . 12 2% 
CAMBRIDGE CREW. 
1—C. W. Benson, Third Trinity . Ir 7 
2—G. M. Robinson, Christ’s I2. 2 
3—J. R. French, Emmanuel ; It 7 
4—E. A. A. Spencer, Second Trinity 12 3 
5—C. S. Read, First Trinity 12 6 
6—J. B. Close, First Trinity II 12 
7—E. S. L. Randolph, Third Trinity II I0 
8—J. H. D. Goldie, Lady Margaret . 12 4% 
Cox, C. H. Roberts, Jesus . 6 8 


Both presidents are agreed as to the day of the race. 
Saturday, March 23. A midday tide will suit the holi- 
day seekers, and parsons will be able to return home 
and regain composure for the morrow, 


Mar. 9 1872] 


o SCIENTIFIC. 
The Meteorology of February, 1872.—The 


mèan temperature of the month of February at New 
Haven was 28 degrees, which is only one-tenth of a de- 
gree below the average temperature of the month. The 
highest temperature of the month was- 5o'8 degrees on 
the 24th ; the lowest was 6'7 degrees on the 2 3rd. The 
range of the thermometer for the month was 44'1 de- 


. gtees, which is six degrees less than the average range. 


It is remarkable that the highest temperature of the 
month occurred on the next day after the lowest tempe- 
rature. It is not uncommon for a very low temperature 
to follow rapidly after a very high temperature ; but a 


‘tise of 44 degrees in 30 hours is quite unusual. The 
' mean temperature of the past three months has been 1 


degree below the temperature of these months for the 
past ninety years. 

The amount of rain and melted snow for the past 
month was 1°85 inches, which is less than half the 
average fall. The amount of snow for the last three 
months has been 27 inches. 

Yale College, March 1, 1872. 


Preserving Fruit and Flowers with Par- 
affin.—Paraffin is an article of commerce obtained by 
the distillation of petroleum. In form it resembles 
spermaceti, and is a tasteless, inodorous, waxy matter 
fusible at 112° and nearly transparent when applied to 
many substances. Dr. Piesse has recommended preserv- 
ing flowers and fruits by simply dipping them into par- 


affin and withdrawing them quickly, when. a thin coat 


of the paraffin instantly sets, and closes all the pores 
of the article thus treated. In order to be successful, 
the flowers should be freshly gathered, perfectly dry and 
free from dew or moisture. The paraffin should not 
be hotter than just sufficient to liquefy it; and the flow- 
ers should be dipped into it separately, holding them 


by the stalks, and moving them about in order to get 
rid of bubbles of air which are likely to get imprisoned 
within the corollæ. Those parts of plants or fowers which 


_ are not required to be preserved, should be removed with 


scissors previous to dipping them in the paraffin. Fruit 
should be dipped in as it is held by*the stem.— 
Industrial Monthly. 


Madder.—The total growth of this plant is calcula- 
ted to amount to 45000 tons, having a value of £2,1 59,- 


000. The coloring principle, which gives various tints 


in dyeing, according to the mordant used, is now known 
as alizarin. It has been produced artificially by Graebe 
and Liebermann of Berlin, from anthracene, one of 
the solid hydrocarbons existing in coal tar. Their pro- 
cess was much to costly to be carried out successfully ; 
but the fact was immediately acted on by Perkin who, 
the pioneer of the entire industry of the coal-tar colors 
in 1866, has again, in the case of madder, turned what 
was merely a curiosity of science, into a glorious com- 
mercial success. There remains, however, one most 
serious drawback yet to be overcome, and to that we 


would now direct attention ; it is, that at present the 


colors must be manufactured from anthracene, which is 
a comparatively scarce body; since 2000 tons of coal 
yield but one ton of anthracene. If some of the other 
coal products, naphthalin for instance, could be converted 
into anthracene, then the artificial production of alizarin 


will attain the commercial importance which is certainly 


in store for it.—Zx. 


The Approaching Transit of Venus.—In an 
interesting paper “On the Velocity of Light and the 
Sun’s Distance,” by Professor Lovering of Harvard 
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Encke, who deduced therefrom a solar parallax of 8”.57 
and hence a solar distance of 95,360,000 miles. The 
most recent result of the second method is that of Dr. 
B. A. Gould who calculated the solar parallax—from 
data obtained by the U. S. Naval Astronomical expedi- 
tion to Chili, under Lieut. J. M. Gilliss—at 8”.50; this 
gives the sun’s distance as 96,160,000 miles. The third 
method gives distances varying from 94,915,970 miles— 
in the hands of Laplace—to 91,066,350 miles as calcu- 
lated by-Leverrier. By the fourth method, Foucault 
computed the sun’s distance to be 92,087,342 miles, and 
Fizeau, 95,117,000 miles. It appears therefore that 
“the three astronomical methods present solar distances 
which, even if we select the most trustworthy decision 
of each, differ by three or four millions of miles ; that 
is, by three or four per cent of the whole quantity. This 
result is surprising indeed to those who have been 
taught to believe in the accuracy of astronomical 
measurements. It is the more to be regretted inasmuch 
as the solar d's‘ance is the measuring line by which the 
celestial spaces are estimated ; and an error of three 
per cent. here, makes a difference in the distance of the 
nearest fixed star of 600,000 millions of miles! 

From these facts, as given by Professor Lovering, 
the exceeding importance to astronomical science of re- 
calculating the solar parallax from new and more accu- 
rate observations, is plainly apparent. Of the four 
methods given above, the first is the most reliable. But 
the almost fatal objection lies against it, that transits of 
Venus are so rare a phenomenon that they are hardly 
available. No transit of Venus across the solar disk 
has taken place since 176g; nor will another, equally 
favorable for the purpose, take place for centuries to 
come. True, transits will occur in 1874 and 1882 ; but 
Encke declares that both “ will be so unfavorable that 
nothing short of perfection in the construction of in- 
struments and in the art of observing, can compensate 
for the natural disadvantage ; so that the reduction of 
the possible error in the sun’s parallax within the limit 
of one one-hundredth of a second is hopeless for at 
least two centuries more.” Notwithstanding this dis- 
couraging opinion of the great astronomer, such is the 
importance of the result to be attained, and such the 
confidence of astronomers in their improved instruments 
and methods—so fully justified by the recent refined 
results of spectroscopic research—that extensive pre- 
parations are in progress by most of the civilized 
governments of Europe for fitting out expeditions to 
accurately observe the transit of December 8th, 1874. 
In this movement, England took the lead. _ The Astron 
omer Royal, Professor Airy, called attention to these 
transits first in 1857 and again in 1864. And in 1868, 
definite plans were begun, stations were selected, and 
the government consulted in régard to the necessary 
funds. A recent number of Nature contains an ace 
count of these preparations. The measurement to be 
made is the parallactic displacement of Venus upon 
the sun’s disk, by simultaneous observations at different 
and opposite points on the earth’s surface. This meas- 
urement may be made in four ways: (r) by observing 
the duration of the transit (the original method of Hal- 
ley ); (2) by noting the absolute local times of ingress 
and egress (Delisle’s. method); (3) by heliometric 
measures of the planet referred to the limbs of the sun ; 
and (4) by similar measures obtained from photo- 
graphs of the sun with the planet on his disk. The 
first of these is disadvantageous in this transit, and the 
third and fourth are yet to be tested. The second 


College, published in 1863 in the American Fournal of| therefore, is the one to be especially provided for. Five 


Science, the various methods are discussed by which the 
distance of the sun may be computed, and the re- 
sults, as obtained by these methods in the hands of the 


stations were selected as suitable for the measurements : 
Oahu for accelerated ingress, Kerguelen’s and Rod- 
riguez Islands for retarded ingress, Auckland in New 


best astronomers, are given. These methods are four|Zealand for accelerated egress, and Alexandria for re- 


in number: (1) observations on the transit of the planet 
Venus; (2) on Mars when in opposition ; (3) on the 
Moon ; and (4) on the velocity of light. The first 
method was proposed by the celebrated . astronomer 


tarded egress. Since the absolute local time at all 
these places is required, a sojourn of three or four 
months by the observing party is necessary, in order 
accurately to determine the longitude. For this pur- 


' Halley, and was made use of in 1761 and 1769 by |pose the Astronomer Royal decided to use the method 
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by vertical transits of the moon, employing altitude in- 
struments with fourteen inch circles and telescopes of 
twenty inch focus. For time determinations, transits of 
3 inches aperture and 36 inch focus were required, to 
be used with clocks of moderately high class. The 
transit of Venus was to be observed with a 6 inch 
equatorial and a four inch portable telescope. For 
these instruments an observatory of three.rooms was 
needed. The estimate for the purchase of instruments 
was £2250, and for the expenses of the expeditions 
£8250, making a total of £10,500. This sum was 
asked of the Treasury in 1869 and at once granted. 
Work was thereupon commenced upon the instruments 
by Troughton & Simms and the Messrs. Dent; the ob- 
servatories were also contracted for. Sothat at present 
all the necessary materiel is in a good state of forward- 
ness. In the estimates thus far made, photography 
had been left out of account. But a growing sense of 
its importance led to the appointment of Warren De la 
Rue as head of the photographic corps, and to a further 
appropriation of £5000 by the Government. Extended 
researches are now in progress upon the causes of error 
likely to occur ; and it is confidently believed that pho- 
tographic measurements can be made to o”.12 of arc 
or to yz} of the sun’s diameter; indeed Mr. De la 
Rue believes to the qg}%yy Of this diameter. 

Other European nations have not been behind Eng- 
land in this matter. The German astronomer referred 
it to a Committee consisting of Hansen, president, and 
of Argelander, Paschen, Bruhns, Forster, Auwers, and 
Winnecke. The first meeting of this committee was 
convoked by Chancellor Bismarck and met Oct. 25, 1869. 
They invited Professors Dove of Berlin (meteorology) 
and Zöllner of Leipsic (spectroscopy) to join them, and 
extended an invitation to Otto Struve, Director of the 
Pulkowa observatory. ‘They urge heliometric observa- 
tions for fixing the relative position of Venus on the 
Sun’s disk at the different stations, and propose the use 
of 6 feet equatorials of 52 lines aperture. The use of 
photography and spectroscopy was discussed and re- 
ferred to a special Committee. Four expeditions were 
proposed, two to the north and two to the south. The 
most favorable stations suggested were Nertschinsk, 
Hakodadi, Kerguelen, Edward’s, Crozet’s and Auck- 
land Islands, and Mauritius. Three of these, with a 
fourth in Persia, between Mascate and Teheran, will be 
equipped for photographic observations. France just pre- ° 
vious to the war, appointed a commission, consisting of 
Admiral Paris, MM. Faye, Laugier, Villarceau and Puis- 
eux, who reported to the Bureau des Longitudes that it 
would be desirable to provide French observing stations . 
at Saint Paul’s Islands, at Amsterdam, Yokohama, Tahiti, 
Noumea, Mascate, and Suez. Since the war closed, the 
Academy of Sciences has applied to the Government for 
the necessary funds ; but the budget for 1872 having 
been disposed of, their request could not be granted til! 
next year. Russia seems particularly favored, since her 


own ce many points very favorable for 
observing the phenomenon. And for two years past, 
a Committee, organized by the Director of the Impe- 
rial Observatory at Pulkowa, Professor Struve, has had 
under consideration the establishment of a chain of ob- 
servers at positions roo miles apart, along the region 
comprised between Kamschatka and the Black Sea. 
Our own Government alone, has taken no active steps 
towards cooperating in this most important determina- 
tion. Professor Asaph Hall of the U. S. Naval Obser- 
vatory, in a note published in the American Fournal of 
Science in April last, urges united and harmonious ac- 
tion among American astronomers, so that their obser- 
vations at the various stations shall be made with simi- 
lar instruments and in accordance with a preconcerted 
plan. And Professor Young in his recent lecture ex- 
pressed the hope that the United States would not be 
behind the nations of Europe in this movement. We 
have yet to see any concerted action taken, however, 
even by our astronomers. So that the measure of praise 
this country has received for its energy in recent eclipse 
expeditions seems likely to be more than cancelled by a 
possible failure in providing for the coming Transit of 
Venus, an event of far more practical importance than 
many eclipses of the sun, - | j . B, 
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WE commend to the earnest attention of all Yale 
men the very sensible and candid statements concerning 
the alumni members of the Corporation which appear 
in another column of this issue. The several points 
brought out must, it seems to us, approve themselves to 
all. They are at least worthy of careful consideration, 
especially the thought that the new members should re- 
side near enough together to make frequent meetings 
possible. We invite further discussion of the topic. 


Tue lectures on “ Preaching” by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, recently delivered in the Theological 
Seminary of Yale have excited far greater attention 
than is common to the courses of either regular or 
special lecturers in the University. Not only the stu- 
dents of the Seminary for whose benefit they were pri- 
marily designed, but also the resident clergy, the stu- 

dents and faculty of other departments of the univer- 
_ sity,ladies and people generally have shown their interest 
in the man and his theme by their regular attendance. 
The comment which the lectures have excited, both from 
mouth to mouth, and in the public press has likewise 
been by no means small. What is thought of them in 
the institution in which they were delivered may be 
learned perhaps, from the very appreciative and inter- 
esting article in another column by the professor in the 
Seminary whose department corresponds most nearly 
to the theme of the lectures, Prof. J. M. Hoppin, D.D. 


Sır WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, the recently elected 
rector of Edinburgh University in his installation ad- 
dress, declared himself in favot of medical education 
for women. He expressed himself as in favor of teach- 
ing women everything that they desired to learn, and 
for opening to them the doors of the highest oral in- 
struction as wide as the doors of book learning. So 
long as women would minister to their sick children 
and husbands, he must hear some argument more con- 
vincing than he had yet heard why they were to be de- 
barred from learning the scientific grounds of the art of 
which they were so often the empirical practitioners, or 
sthe docile and intelli igent instruments. ° These senti- 
ments from one so high in authority, he being president 
of the University Court, the highest power in the Uni- 
versity, must give renewed encouragement to the women 
now striving for medical degrees from this institution, 
and almost seem to prognosticate the final yielding on 
the part of the University to their requests. 


THE University Club recently formed in St. Louis, 
and composed of the graduates of all colleges and uni- 
versities, who reside in that city have already held two 
or three meetings and have a membership of 125. The 
object of the club as set forth in the preamble to the call 
is, that a closer union between the college bred men of 
the city is desirable, “as well for its own sake, as with 
a view to concentrated action with reference to a broader 
and higher culture.” No definite plan has been laid 
out as yet; but it is designed to fit up club rooms for 
the use of the members. The only qualification for 
membership is graduation at some college or university 
and good moral character. The design seems to be an 
excellent one and we hope for the success of the enter- 
prise. The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 


President—Hon. Thos. Allen, Union, '42. Vice-Prest- 
dents—Thos. C. Reynolds, Union, Albert Todd, Yale, 
’36 ; Samuel; Treat, Harvard, '37; M. M. Pallen, Uni- 
versity of Virginia,’31 ; John B. Johnsqn, ,—, 
Lewis B. Parsons, Yale, '40. Secrefary—James S. Gar- 
land, Harvard, '66. Zreasurer—M. Dwight Collier, 
Yale, '’66. Directors—Edward Wyman, Amherst, ’71, 
Sylvester Waterhouse, Harvard, '42; Jno. W. Noble, 
Elliot T. Merrick, Dartmouth, ‘51; Charles H. Good- 
man, Yale, ’67; Thos. Davidson, University of Aber- 
deen, ’60; Joseph S. Fullerton, Miami University, ’56 ; 
Newton Crane, Wesleyan University, *67; Charles 
Branch, Washington University, ’67. 


THE second Educational Convention of the Baptists 
in this country is tọ be held in Philadelphia, during the 
28th 29th and 3oth of May next. The meeting is to 
be under the auspices of a joint committee from the 
Philadelphia Pastoral Conference, the Pennsylvania 
Baptist Education Society, and the Crozier Theological 
Seminary, and hospitalities will be provided by this 
committee. The Convention will be composed of dele- 
gates appointed by the different academies, colleges and 
educational associations of the denomination throughout 
the country. Notice of their appointment should be sent 
as soon as possible to the Secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Educational Commission, Dr. S. S. Cutting, Box 5961, 
New York city. The exercises of the Convention will 
consist of the reading of papers and the discussion of 
educational topics. The opening address will be de- 
livered by the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D., of 
Staunton, Va., upon—“ Pnstitutions of Learning estab- 
lished by Christian Denominations considered with re- 
ference to Present and Probable Systems of Public In- 
struction.” Papers not over thirty minutes long will be 
read and oral discussions will be held upon the follow- 
ing topics :— 

1. How, and to what extent, may Colleges, established for the 
Education of Young Men, and adjusted to that end, be made, by 
the Teaching which they offer, and by their Apparatus of Instruc- 
tion, to serve, without damage to that original purpose, in the Edu- 
cation of Young Women? 

2. Methods and Uses of Classical Studies—Rev. A. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D., University of Rochester. 

3. Education, a Development of Christian Life, the Supplement 
and Support of al} Evangelization, and therefore Due in its Highest 
Practicable Forms to the Whole Body of the Ministry and the 
Laity—Rev. S. Talbot, D.D., Denison University. 

4. Causes which hinder the Increase of the Ministry—Rev. R. 
C. Mills, D.D., Salem, Mass. 

$, What is a Theological Education ?—Rev. George D. B. Pep- 
per, D.D., Crozier Theological Seminary. 

6. Methods and Limits of Beneficiary Aid—Prof. H. H. Harris, 
Richmond College. 

7. The Moral Elements of the Teacher’s Art—Prof, N. L. An- 
drews, Madison University. 

8. The Library as an Incentive and Aid to Teacher and Pupil. 

9. The Relative Claims of our Institutions of Learning on the 
Public Benefactions of our Churches—Rev. A. Caswell, D.D., 
LL.D., Brown University. 

10. Methods of Religious Instruction and Influence in our 
Schools. 

11. The place of Theological Science in the Sciences mpd 
in a Liberal Education—Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Greenville, S. C. 

12. On Limiting the Number of our Institutions by our Power to 
make them Strong— Rev. T. G. Jones, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

13. On the Organization of our Edacational Work. A Com- 
munication from the Educational Commission. 

The Convention of last year brought out considerable 
discussion, and resulted in the dissemination of much 
educational information. And the character of the ques- 


the men who are to read papers upon them as indicated 
above, lead us to look with no small interest to the work 
of the present Convention. 


EXPENSES AT YALE. 


PERHAPS no question is more earnestly debated, both 
by fathers who are desirous of giving their sons the ad- 
vantages of a college education, and by young men more 
or less dependent upon themselves, and anxious to se- 


cure mental training and discipline, than the inquiry, 
How much does it cost to go through college? And we 
doubt likewise, whether upon any question, there is 
among people generally, less definite information. The 
estimates of the College Catalogues are either entirely 
unknown or are looked upon as ex parte representations, 
and the statements of the public press are generally so in- 
definite as to be entirely valueless, or are based upon an 
extreme case of extravagance, for the sake of giving 
point to the article, and so convey.a wrong impression. 
And yet no question connected with education is more 
vital, nor is there one upon which information should be 
more general. For we are firmly convinced that many 
worthy young men are prevented from*going to college, 
simply because they or their friends fear that they can- 
not meet the necessary expenses ; whereas, if the real 
necessary cost was known and the means of assisting 
one’s self well understood, these same young men might 
enjoy the advantages of thorough courses of study. In 
this emergency we have determined to set forth a brief 
account of the necessary expenses at Yale. We confine 
our remarks in this article to the academical or under- 
graduate department. | 

There are two ways by which an answer may be ob- 
tained to the question, How much does it cost to go 
through Yale College? We may either collect the 
amounts actually spent by the individuals who compose 
any class and from them deduce the average expendit- 
ures of each one, or we may estimate the several items 
of expense at the prices which prevail in New Haven 
and from them obtain an aggregate amount. We pro- 
pose in this article to search for the truth in both of 
these ways. First, then, How much is actually spent ; 
The statistics of the class of 1870 show that the aver- 
age expenditures of each member were about $1,066 a 
year. The statistics of 1871 show a corresponding av- 
erage of about $1,002. Butit is necessary to be said in 
regard to these statistics, that there is great lack of ac- 
curacy in them. In the class of 1871, they were ob- 
tained by asking each individual member of the class 
how much he had spent during his college course and 
collating the answers. Now as few students keep any 
account of their actual expenses, there must unavoid- 
ably be considerable uncertainty in their estimates. The 
extremes given in the class of 1871, for yearly expenses, 
were $250 and $2,500. Four of the class put their ex- 
penses at less than $400 per year ; three, less than $450: 
eighteen, at $500 or between that and $450; fifteen at 
#750 or between that and $500, and the remainder at 
higher figures. The figures more frequently given than 
any others, were $500 per year. Dividing the estimates 
given into four parts we find that about one-fourth of 
the class did not exceed $500 per year in their expen- 
ses ; one-fourth spent between $500 and $900; one- 
fourth, between $900 and $1,250,and one-fourth, between 
$1,250 and $2,500. Now lest any should be frightened 
at this exposé, we will say, let it be borne in mind that 
these are student estimates of all that they actually spent ` 
during each of the four years they were in college and 
are not at all an estimate of what is necessary to carry a 
prudent student through a four years’ course of study in 
New Haven. Many of the students are plentifully sup- 
plied with money and spend far more than is at all nec- 
essary ; and it is obviously unfair to base an assertion 
in regard to the cost of a college course upon their—in 
far too many cases—reckless expenditures. 

For how much then, may a prudent student study four 


,|tions to be discussed together with the reputations of|years in Yale college? For the sake of convenience in 


estimating, it may be well to divide expenses into two 
classes, those which pertain to every one personally, and 
must be met wherever one is; aud those which per- 
tain to the fact of being a student. Under the first 
head may be classed board, clothes, washing, and inci- 
dental personal expenses; under the second, term bills, 
books, use of furuiture, traveling expenses, and miscel- 
laneous extraneous expenses, such as contributions to 
the boating and ball interest, class pictures, etc. 

How much myst be allowed for these items? 
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Good board can be obtained in New Haven for five 
dollars a week and at this price for forty weeks, the length 
ofthe college year $200, are necessary. The item of cloth- 
ing is one in which students differ very greatly some 
spending not more than $50 per year in this direction 
while others use several hundred in their adornment. 
We speak, however, from both observation and ex- 
perience when we say that $100 a year carefully ex- 
pended will clothe a young man attending college at 
Yale, abundantly and well. For washing $25 is a suff- 
ciency. Incidental personal expenses cannot be estima- 
ted. It is in these that students differ most. There 
are some who use and give away a dollar’s worth of ci- 
gars every day with other things in proportion; while 
others, reduce all such expenses to the lowest minimum, 
and get through the year with less than $25 for inciden- 
tals. 

In the second class of expenses, the term bills of the 
College are about $150 per year, and this amount cov- 
vers tuition, room rent, and the miscellaneous charges of 
the treasurer’s bill. In the matter of books, much de- 
pends upon what kind of books are bought whether new 
or second hand. In either case, if the books are sold 
when they are no longer required, which is quite com- 
monly done, $15 a year should cover the loss by their 
use and also furnish the necessary stationary. The similar 
custom of disposing of the furniture used in the student’s 
room at the end of the course, ought to limit its yearly 
cost, to $25. ‘Traveling expenses vary of course accor- 
ding to distance and no definite estimate can be put 
upon them. It is perhaps safe to say that they will not 
exceed 4 cents per mile for all distances less than one 
day’s travel and 6 cents per mile where regular meals 
must be procured on the route. It is likewise impos- 
sible to set any definite limit to the amount given for 
various college enterprises, such as ball and boating. 
Some give nothing and others from $5 to $25 apiece for 
each enterprise. Class pictures cost from $25 to $100 
according to the number taken, but $1o a year or $40 in 
the aggregate will purchase as many as most students 
care for. 

Taking now the sum of the estimates given above we 
find it to be a little over $500, which seems to be the 
amount required to be expended ina single year at 
Yale. Those, however, who are conversant with stu- 
dent life, will observe that there are several items, either 
not mentioned or if mentioned, unestimated. One of 
these is societies, and they have been thus far left out 
of the account because all students do not go to soci- 
eties after freshmen year. For this year, from $20 to 
$so will be required for this purpose, according to the 
society joined. And those who go to societies in suc- 
ceeding years, will need to add from $40 to $100 a year 
to their estimate of expenses. Another item is board 
and room rent in vacation. And if the short vacations, 
as is common with those especially who live far away, 
are spent in New Haven, four week’s board and a few 
dollars for room rent and fuel, will need to be added to 
the general estimate above given. With regard to the 
items mentioned but unestimated, each one who designs 
to go through college must make calculations for him- 
self, for it is obviously impossible to make any definite 
estimates of how much any one will spend upon him- 
self ‘for incidentals, or in travelling, or how much he 
will give in for various college enterprises. The items 
however, which are estimated we think may be relied 
upon in -every case, as being ample for the purposes 
named ; it of course being understood that the estimates 
are not made for the poorest nor the richest student, 
but for one who comes to college to learn, and at the 
same time, has no money to waste. 

This article would be entirely incomplete, and fail of 
fulfilling the purpose for which it is designed, if it did 
not contain some reference to the means of assistance 

.which are common among students here at Yale. These 
are of several kinds, and may be divided into two 
classes those which are furnished by the college and 
those which the students provide for themselves. 
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the former there are eighteen scholarships, six of which 
are worth $100 each yearly, and the remainder about 
$60 each, which are given to deserving students of small 
means. In addition to these there are beneficiary funds 
sufficient so that about seventy students annually have 
their tuition either wholly or in part remitted. - If the 
whole tuition is remitted it takes off $90 from the esti- 
mate given above for the term bills. There is still 
further assistance furnished by the college authorities 
in the educational library, from which the use of most 
of the text books employed in college may be obtained 
gratuitously. This still further decreases the estimate 
which we have given. There are also numerous prize 
scholarships and rewards given for excellence in literary 
work and in particular branches of study. The value 
of these amounts in the aggregate to more than $1275, 
and they are so distributed that not less than thirty 
persons are benefited by them each year. 

The means by which students assist themselves are 
various and but few of them can be mentioned. One of 
the most common is that of being steward for an eating 
club. For the benefit of those not acquainted with Yale, 
it may be said that most of the students board in clubs 
varying in size-from 15 to 100, and that the steward has 
his board and in the larger clubs a salary besides, for 
“running the club.” In this way a large item of ex- 
pense is saved. Another mode of obtaining money is 
by “tutoring.” In explanation of this term it may be said 
that there are always some students in every class of 
poor scholarship and rich pockets who seek assistance 
in order to keep up with their class. This assistance, 
which consists of personal attention and instruction, from 
some more intelligent classmate or from some one in a 
higher class, is always well remunerated, the prices paid 
being from 75 cents to $2.00 per hour. Also those who 
are “conditioned” or fail to pass at the term and annual 
examinations, and frequently numbers of sub-freshmen 
who design to enter the next class, require this tutor- 
ing, so that the income from this source is by no means 
small. After the first or second year in college it is 
not difficult to earn from one to three or more dollars a 
day by this means, and that too, without any detriment 
to one’s own scholarship. Another mode of obtaining 
money—not entirely reputable,but nevertheless practised 
to a large extent—is by writing compositions for those 
who had rather pay for them than write them them- 
selves. A ready writer can obtain quite a yearly in- 
come in this manner. And finally there are often chances 
for obtaining remunerative work in the city, by way of 
writing, computing, clerking, etc. The writer knew of 
a case recently in which a student of the junior class 
earned during that year no less than $275 for work done 
in the city, besides performing his regular college du- 
ties. There are likewise time and opportunity for work 
during vacations, and it these are industriously em- 
ployed, enough may be obtained to help part way 
through the following term. 

‘Making now the deductions provided for by these 
means of assistance, which may be safely estimated for 
every Student who is willing to help himself, at $250 a 
year, and it will be seen that the pecuniary difficulty of 
attending college diminishes very greatly.. And if we 
allow for the unestimated expenses referred to above, 
$150, making the yearly cost of attending college about 
$650, the means of assistance mentioned will reduce 
the sum to about $400. And it may be further said that 
if any young man is willing to be moderate in his per- 
sonal expenses, to reduce his gifts to college enterprises 


to a minimum, to squander very little upon Societies and 


wear a little poorer clothes than can be bought fur $10c 
a year—which, to the honor of Yale be it said, causes him 
no loss of esteem—these figures may be considerably 
further reduced. And in conclusion we affirm as the re- 
sult of both observation and experience, that any young 
man who has good health, perseverance, and the power 
of adapting himself to various kinds of work, need not 
if he can by any means obtain $1,000 or $1,200, deny 


Of| himself the benefits of a thorough course of study at Yale, 


tig 
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Messrs. Roberts Brothers who have just published 
Radical Problems by Dr. Bartol ; The Infinite and the 
Finite, by Theophilus Parsons ; and The Tp-Morrow of 
Death, by Louis Figuier, announce for publication dur- 
ing March : The Thief in the Night, by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford ; Stories told to a Child, by Jean Inge- 
low ; A Shadow of Dante, by Maria Francesca Rossetti ; 
Thoughts upon Government, by Arthur Helps ; Bible 
Music, by Francis Jacox; and a series of English 
classics, including Bacon’s Essays, Burke’s Reflections 
on the Revolution in France, Cowper’s Table Talk and 
Poems, and Hannah More’s Life and Letters. . . .« 
MacMillan & Co., of New York, will publish in a few 
days Mr Frederick Martin’s “Statesman’s and Mer- 
chant’s Year Book for 1872.” This is said to be the 
only work in the English langdage which furnishes a 
clear and concise account of the actual condition of all 
the civilized countries of the world. The ninth annual, 
issue has been carefully revised and corrected on the 
basis of official reports received direct from the -heads 
of the leading governments of the world, in reply to 
letters sent to them by the Editor. The information 
thus collected inreference to the political, statistical, and 
commercial condition of these countries is therefore of 
the latest cate and entirely trustworthy. 


Perhaps the best illustration in the March Aldine is 
the full page one entitled, “ Man’s Unselfish Friend’ 
the head of a noble dog. ‘The intelligence, tractability, 
good nature, kindness of disposition, and readiness to 
do anything his master bids, which characterize a 
noble dog, are strikingly portrayed in this picture, and 
the execution of the work is so perfect that the more it 
is looked upon the more beauties are seen. The num- 
ber contains also a full page picture of the heroine of 
“Hood’s Bridge of Sighs” and one entitled “ Blowing 
Rock,” which with two others illustrates an article on 
the scenery of western North Carolina. The Aldine is 
rapidly obtaining the position of the leading art journal 
in America and the remarks of the guests at the recent 
Aldine dinner, given to celebrate the accession of Mr. 
Richard H. Stoddard to the literary editorship, show the 
esteem in which it is held. Those in New Haven who 
would receive the A/dine uninjured by its transmission 
through the Post may subscribe through Capt. John M. 
Parker 178 State street, state agent, who delivers copies 
to subscribers at their residences without extra charge. 


King Arthur.*—This is not a new poem. It is 
more than twenty years since it first appeared. At that 
time it was not very kindly received, and after a short 
period of doubtful existence, dropped out of sight, and 
it was thought by very many, into the great sea of obli- 
vion. But now, just when it was almost entirely for- 
gotten, it is resuscitated by the author, and brought for: 
ward again, with touches of improvement by his ma- 
turer hand, for the readers and critics of another gene- 
ration. i 

In the meanwhile, the Idyls of Tenen have been 
written and published, and by his numerous readers 
perused and praised. Itis the fashion to admire what- 
ever the latter writes, and that may account for the pre- 
ference in a multitude of instances. We are not of 
those who greatly admire Lord Lytton’s poetry, for 
while it is accurate in construction, in prosody incom- 
parable, and in taste unexcelled, it is nevertheless, to a 
certain extent, cold and artificial. Withal, however, wo 
think King Arthur, as a poem—as an epic, for such it is 
—very far superior to the production, on the same sub- 
ject, of the distinguished poet laureate. 

It may be, as is claimed by many, that the poetic 
genius of the work before us is not nearly of so high 
a character , but we incline to the belief that, after the 
lapse of sufficient time, this poem will be regarded with 


* King Arthur. A Poem. By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
Revised Edition, Harper Brothers, New York. 1871, 
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much greater favor, as even now its careful perusal 
must afford infinitely greater satisfaction. It is a true 
epic, while the other lacks nearly all the proper essentials 
of the heroic poem. It recounts the heroism of the 
finest epic character in English history, and true to the 
purpose of the poet, carries the hero safely and triumph- 
antly through all difficulties, and leaves him in the midst 
of victory, glory, and prospective personal and political 
happiness. 

It may be, as some of the critics who have anticipated 
us have said, that the book, while it has manifest beau- 
ties, has also manifest faults ; that the poetry is stiff and 
stilted, artificial and uninspired. Yet no one can deny that 
there is power in the construction, and art in the execu- 
tion. Throughout it is pervaded with lofty sentiments, 
and here and there, just where they ought to be, are out- 
bursts of exalted eloquence of both description and 
reflection. In illustration we quote three exquisite 
stanzas, which are all we have space for, though. there 
are many scattered through the volume, of equal beauty 
and sweetness : 

“ Oh, the old time’s divine and fresh romance ! 
When o’er the lone yet ever-haunted ways 

Went frank-eyed Knighthood with the lifted lance 
And life with wonder charmed adventurous days ; 


When light more rich, through prisms that dimmed it shone ; 
And Nature loomed more large through the Unknown. 


Nature not then the slave of formal law! 

Her each free sport a miracle might be ; 
Enchantment clothed the forest with sweet awe: 
Astolfo spoke from out the Bleeding Tree : 
The Fairy wreathed his dance in moonlight air; 
On golden sands the Mermaid sleeked her hair. 


Then soul learned more than barren sense can teach 
(Soul with the sense now evermore at strife) ; 
Wherever fancy wandered man could reach— 
And what is now called poetry was life. 
If the old beauty from the world is fled, 
Is it that Truth or that Belief is dead ?” 


It is evident, from the care with which the author has 


. revised this poem, that he is inclined to regard it as his 


most important work. It is to be hoped that those who 
slighted it upon its first appearance, will give it, in its 
new dress, a more careful and candid perusal. It can 


- not be that it will again be allowed to sink out of sight 


so entirely unappreciated. It is a work which, the more 
it is studied the more it will be admired for its many 
marvelous beauties. Indeed, we think it impossible 
that any one who aspires to keep up with modern 
literature, can fail to possess himself of this new edition, 
which, to the credit of the publishers be it said, is so 


highly attractive in appearance as to fit it to become 
an ornament to any library. 


Gaudeamus.*—This very entertaining volume is 
made up chiefly of poems translated from the Gaudea- 
mus of Scheffel, though part of that work is not here 
inserted, and the deficiency has been made up by the 
translation of some German Student Songs. The 
translator contributes an introductory memoir of Schef- 
fel, from which we find that he was born in 1826 at 
Carlsruhe in Baden ; was educated in the Lyceum of 
his native place, and from there went to the University 
of Heidelberg, where he took up the study of law. 
After having passed the requsite examination he began 
the practice of his profession in the town of Sackingen, 
and there produced his first poem “ The Trumpeter of 
Säckingen,” which met with great success. He soon 
left this place, however, travelled in Southern Germany, 
and afterwards settled as keeper of the Archives of 
Prince Fiirstenberg at a small town with the almost un- 
pronounceable name of Donaueschingen. Here he 
wrote several of his works, but it was not until he went 
to take up his residence a second time in Heidelberg, 
that he produced his Guadeamus, which is here in great 
part translated, and which is by far his most successful 
work, The immediate occasion of its composition was 
the delivery of a course of geological lectures by one of 


®© Gaudeamus. Humorous poems, translated from the German 


of Victor Scheffel, and others, By Charles G. Leland, Boston: 


J. R, Osgood & Co., 1872, 


his friends. The facts contained in this, Scheffel was in 
the habit of versifying, of course giving them as far as 
possible a burlesque-scientific character. 

There is as might be expected, great difference of 
treatment in the various poems that make up this collec- 
tion ; and the wit in some cases, it must be confessed 
is rather of the thinnest. The idea of applying our pre- 
sent conceptions and feelings to the beings that existed 
in ages long past, has now lost somewhat the charm 
of novelty which a few years ago, made all subjects 
treated in this way entertaining. And yet there are a 
number of very amusing poems in the accounts given of 
this geologic change, though we are often amused 
rather by the absurdity of the idea itself than by the 
wit in which it is set forth. As a fair illustration of the 
nature of the volume we quote one poem entire, though 
it makes but comparatively little display. of the scientific 
material with which most of the others abound. It is 
called “ The Tazzelworm,” a provincial German word 
for dragon. It is a song sung at the féte of hanging up 
the sign of the Fiery Tazzelworm at a little inn in the 
Tyrol. 

When yet a lake from mountain’s grand ° 
Ran down yon valleys through the land, 
Here I a great flash vulgar thing 


Lived, loved, and went a-dragoning 
As Tazzelworm. 


From Peniling unto Wendelstein, 
Were rock and air and water mine, 
I walked and flew, and kicked and rolled, 
And ’stead of hay I slept on gold, 
As Tazzelworm, 


My scaly skin was all of horn, 
And fire I spit since I was born ; 
Whatever up the mountain came, 
I killed and gobbled it for game, 
As Tazzelworm. 


But when I so forgot God’s law, 
And ate up shepherd maidens raw, 
Came Noah’s flood, with all its fogs, 
And knocked my business to the dogs, 
As Tazzelworm. 


And now you see me painted, shine 
On Schweinesteiger’s bran-new sign, 
The shepherd maidens laugh in choir, 
And not a mortal fears the fire, 
Of Tazzelworm. 


And oft some learned chap will shout 
Before my eyes: ‘ His game ’s played out ! 
He lived before the flood washed round, 
But men of science never found, 
A Tazzelworm.’ 


Weak minded skeptic! enter here, 

Mix up Tyroler wine and beer, 

But ere you come to Kufistein—whew ! 

You'll find that I have breathed on you, 
As Tazzelworm. 


And Klausen’s landlord sad will say, 
‘By Jove—whence did those fellows stray ? 
Their legs are loose—their head’s are n’t firm, 
They all have seen the Tazzelworm, 

The Tazzelworm. 


The poems that deal with geological science will per- 
haps be as fairly illustrated by the following one, entitled 
“ The Icthyosaurus.” 


The rushes are strangely rushing, 
The ocean uncannily gleams, 

As with tears in his eyes down gushing, 
An Ichthyosaurus swims. 


He bewails the frightful corruption 
Of his age, for an awful tone 
Has lately been noticed by many, 
` In the Lias formation shown. 


‘The Plesiosaurus, the elder, 
Goes roaring about on a spree ; 
The Pe trodactylus even, 
Comes flying as drunk as can be. 


‘The Iguanodon, the blackguard, 
Deserves to be publicly hissed, 
Since he lately in open daylight 
The Ichthyosaura kissed. 


‘The end of the world is coming, 
Things can’t go on long in this way; ' 


The Lias formation can’t stand it, 
Is all I’ve got to say.’ 


So the Ichthyosaur went walking 
His chalks in an angry mood ; 
The last of his sighs extinguished 
In the roar and the rush of the flood. 


And all of the piggish Saurians 
Died too, on that dreadful day, 

There were too many chalks against them, 
And of course they’d the devil to pay. 


And this petrifideal ditty ? 
Who was it this song did write ? 
’Twas found as a fossil album leaf 
Upon a‘coprolite. 
This is a very fair specimen of the burlesque-scientific 
poems which take up all of the first part of this work. 
Of the “ German-student-songs of the new school,” 
several translations of which are given, we furnish the 
two following specimens, as good certainly as any, and 
better than most. The first is entitled, 
HEINZ VON STEIN. 


Outrode from his wild dark castle 
The terrible Heinz Von Stein: 

He came to the door of a tavern, 
And ghzed at the swinging sign. 


He sat himself down at a table, 
And growled for a bottle of wine ; 
Up came, with a flask and a corkscrew, 
A maiden of beauty divine. 


Then, seized with a deep love-longing, 
He uttered, ‘Oh damosell mine, 

Suppose you just give a few kisses 
To the valorous Ritter Von Stein.’ \ 


But she answered, ‘ The kissing business 
Is entirely out of my line; 

And I certainly will not begin it l 
On a countenance ugly as thine.’ | 


Oh, then the bold knight was angry, 
And cursed both coarse and fine ; 
And asked, ‘ How much is the swindle 

For your sour and nasty wine?’ 


And fiercely he rode to the castle, 
And sat himself down to dine ; 

And this is the dreadful legend 

; Of the terrible Heinz Von Stein.’ 

The second is to the air of Von Weber’s Dernzére 

Pensée, and is entitled the . 
BRIGAND SONG. 
There’s no life is nobbier 
Than to be a rob-bier, 
In the gloomy, gloomy, gloomy wood. 
Always blood a-drinkin’ 
Killin’ folks like winkin’ 
Little hinfants murderin’ all we could. 
‘Comes a carriage glidin’ 
Or a teller ridin’ 
Or a tinker travelling with his cram. 
Then each jovial rover 
Holloas out, ‘ Shell over! 
For your life we do not care a damn. 

We have made large selections from the contents of 
this little volume, because it is more addressed to stu- 
dents as a class than poetry is generally. And while it 
cannot of course be spoken of as being either poetry or 
wit in its highest form, it will certainly be found very 
entertaining, and will doubtless give to students as clear 
an idea of geology as they can get of that science in the 
time usually allotted to it in most American colleges. 


aa 
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Pacific University, (Forest Grove, Oregon.)—In 
our issue of January 6th, we affirmed that this institution 


had some $30,000 worth of property. We are now in- 
formed however, that this was a mistake. The University 
has an endowment fund of $65,000, well invested ; so that 
most of it yields an income of ten per cent com. The 
other property is worth from twenty to thirty thousand 
dollars. The library numbers about 5000 volumes. 
There are at the present time in all departments of 


the institution 140 students. The collections of sci- 
entific apparatus, and of specimens in natural history 
are small, but rapidly increasing. 
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lowa College, (Grinnell, Iowa).—Iowa College |been infused into officers and students. A number of| The following vote in reference to the Saltonstall 


lost its largest Iowa benefactor, in ex-Senator Grimes. 
He gave land for a scholarship fund some years ago, 
which, it is expected, will produce $10,000. Four stu- 
dents—two in college, one in the ladies’ course, and 
one in the Academy—have this year been selected as 
“Grimes Scholars” by the Faculty. Notwithstanding 
the burning of East College, progress is still the order 
of the day. Fifty lads having commenced preparation 
for the college course the present term. The Catalo- 
gue for 71-72 shows an increase of 81 over last year. 
The students come from 15 different States, and 38 


Iowa counties. Of male graduates (classical) over half 
have chosen the ministry. Nine of the last class are 
teaching in Iowa. ‘The college has four graduates study- 
ing theology at Chicago, and two at New Haven. 


Bethel College, (Russelville, Ky.)—The catalogue 
of this college for the current session shows 80 students 
of whom 18 are preparing for the ministry.’ The full 
collegtate course requires five years, the first year in- 
cluding a grade of students which may be called sub- 
freshmen. In connection with the college there isa 
boarding house and during the month of January those 
student ministers who had means were charged for the 
month the full cost of board $7,90. Those whose means 
were limited were credited with donations, and paid a bal- 
ance of $1.02; those who had nothing, received board 
gratis. The fare is said to be excellent, and the system 
seems perfect. The endowment of the college, yield- 
ing income, is $85,000 and the non-yielding real estate 
is worth fully as much more. The fire at Chicago de- 
pressed the real estate near that city, and it is not just 
now marketable. The figures given, however, do not 
overstate its value. There is in addition the Enlow 
fund of about $6,000, a bequest for the support of stu- 


dent ministers. There is no debt or pecuniary em- 
barassment. As soon as the Chicago property is dis- 
posed of, it is expected to add at least two professors, 
to purchase another boarding house, and to build a fine 
gymnasium hall. During the past year a handsome 
residence for the president was erected. ` 


Wagner Free Institute of Science, (Philadel- 
phia, Penn.)—This institution is situated on the south 
west corner of Seventeenth street and Montgomery 
avenue, and owes its origin to the liberality of Prof. 
William Wagner, who has erected a spacious building 
and furnished it with large collections of natural his- 
tory and philosophical and chemical appratus for the 
illustration of the various branches of science and art, 
such as astronomy, geology, philosophy, chemistry, 
chemical analysis, and elocution. The lecture-room of 
the institute is 60 by 80 feet long, and capable of seat- 
ing 1,300 persons. Upon one side of it are placed 
large cases filled with instruments and diagrams for the 
use of the different professors. A commodious labora- 
tory is attached to the lecture-room, containing twelve 
tables, and well supplied with chemicals, necessary 
apparatus, evaporating and assay furnaces, etc., for the 
use of students. In addition to the laboratory there 
are also eight convenient and well-furnished rooms for 
the instructors and students in the different departments. 
The museum is 65 by 150 feet in size, having two gal- 
leries surrounding the entire room; it occupies the 
whole of the upper part of the edifice. A portion of 
one of the galleries contains the library, which already 
numbers nearly 12,000 volumes. The botanical, geolo- 


gical, mineralogical, conchological, and anatomical 
departments are very fine. The accessions to the 
museum which are constantly being received will with- 
out doubt eventually render it one of the most attractive 
resorts of the city. Large purchases of instruments 
for illustration of physical sciences have quite recently 
been made. 


Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.).—Within a few 
weeks the catalogue of Hobart College has been issued, 
containing a full statement of the officers, students, re- 
quirements, etc., of the college. With the Rev. Dr. 
Van Rensselaer as President, new life seems to have 


Grammar Schools are now m connection with the col- 
lege from which there may be expected young men who 
are well fitted to enter upon the curriculum of college 
duties. 

The celebration of Washington’s birthday by the 
students wag a success in every respect. The Master 
of Ceromonies for the occasion was L. W. Applegate of 
Wethersfield Springs ; the Reader, Charles N. Hemiup, 
of Geneva ; Poet, Harry E. Mead of Dayton, O.; and 
George Smith of Seneca, as Orator. After a prayer by 
the President, reading of selections from the writings 
of Washington followed. Mr. Hemiup showed much 
taste in ‘his choice, and’ a careful study of, and thorough 
acquaintance with his subject. The poem was spoken 
of in the highest terms, and in originality and true 
poetic spirit far surpassed anything which has been 
heard for many years at former celebrations. The ora- 
tion was a just and eloquent panegyric on the life and 
noble deeds of Washington, and although on so trite a 
subject, yet it was noticeable that the orator had suc- 
ceeded in giving it life and eloquence. Although the 
weather was unfavorable, an excellent audience compli- 


mented the speakers with their presence and paid excel- 
lent attention throughout. Prof. J. H. McDaniels, hav- 
ing obtained a leave of absence until the beginning of 
the next Academic Year, sails for Europe on March 
2d, and during his absence the duties of the Greek De- 
partment will be fulfilled by T. C. Featherstonebaugh, 
the Tutor in Greek. 


Harvard College, (Cambridge, Mass.) — Three 
meetings of the Board of Overseers of Harvard ‘have 
been held recently. At the first meeting, which was a 
special one, the following vote of the Corporation was 
concurred in by the Board of Overseers : 

Voted. That for bachelors of arts of Harvard College and bach- 
elors of science, laws and divinity of Harvard University, residence 
or study at the university may be wholly or partly dispensed with, 
at the discretion of the academic council, as a conditiog for receiv- 
ving a higher degree, 

A little other business was also done. The president 
of the college, communicated a vote of the corporation 
to establish a Bussey professorship of the New Testa- 
ment Critcism and Interpretation, and the treasurer sub- 
mitted a report in relation to the Saltonstall scholarship. 

At the second meeting which, was an adjourned spe- 
cial one the following resolutions were passed. 

On the academic department:— 

Resolved, That this board request the Corporation to take such 
measures as are necesarry in order to restore the teachers 
of the English department to their duties in that department ; 
and that in the opinion of this board such resources as are availa- 
ble by the college for that purpose be employed in instruction in 
the use of the English language. 

Resolved. That the study of psychology deserves and should re- 
ceive more attention in the university. 

Resolved, That the department of political economy should have 
watchful care and ample provision should be made for its greatest 
usefulness. : 


On the library :— 


Resolved, That some plan should be devised which will make 
the library more accessible to students, and a more efficient instru- 
ment in their intellectual and moral education. 


The Rev. Dr.Walker reported in favor of concurring 
with the corporation in the establishment of a Bussey 
professorship of New Testament Criticism and Interpre- 
tation, and the board assented to the establishment. 

At the third meeting, which was a regular one, the 
board of Overseers concurred in the vote of the Corpora- 
tion conferring the degree of M.D. upon the 34 members 
of the graduating class in the medical school. Samuel 
Brearley, B. A. was appointed proctor and the election 
by the Corporation of Messrs. Wm. Gray, Henry J. Bige- 
low, and Thomas G. Appleton, as trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts concurred in. The vote of the cor- 
poration electing Ezra Abbot, LL.D., as Bussey pro- 
fessor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation, 
as is customary, was referred to a committee consisting 
of Messrs. James Walker, Samuel Eliot and Waldo Hig- 
ginson, 


scholarship, was adopted, after which the meeting ad- 


journed : 


“ That the treasurer be requested to separate the funds, of Mary 
and Leverett Saltonstall from all other scholarship funds, so far as 
to enable this board to know the amount of the funds appertaining 
to the scholarships in their appointments, from time to time. ” 


Normal College, (New York City).—This institu- 
tion, established in the fall of 1869 as a Normal school 
was changed into a college by the legislature of 1970. 
The primary object of its foundation was the instruction 
of young lady teachers, but others, however were not 
excluded, provided they had been one year in the public 
schools and could pass the requisite examinations. The 
college has now a faculty thoroughly organized, as fol- 
lows: Thomas Hunter, President and Professor of Intel- 
lectual Philosophy ; Arthur H. Dundon, Vice-President 
and Professor of English and Latin ; Joseph A. Gillet, 
Professor of Physics and Mathematics; Philip M. W. 
Redfield, Professor of Natural Science ; Charles A Schle- 
gel, Professor of German and French; Miss Lydia F. 
Wadleigh, Lady Superintendent; Miss Winterburn, Mu- 
sical Directress; George Mangold, Tutor in Music ; 
Miss S. C. Heybeck, Secretary and Librarian; Miss 
Ida E Brace, Tutor in Intellectual Philosophy and Meth- 
ods of Teaching; and eighteen other lady tutors. 

The course of Instruction extends over three years 
the students being classed as Introdyctores, Sopho- 
mores, and Seniors. Thestudies of the first year comprise 
history, geography, Latin, French and German, algebra, 
geometry, natural philosophy, music, drawing, penman- 
ship, etc. These are continued during the second year 
with the addition of astronomy and rhetoric. Attention 
is also paid to etymology and composition. In the 
senior year English literature, zoology, civil polity, trigo- 
nometry, intellectual philosophy, object teaching, and 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, chemistry aad school 
government are introduced. The average attendance 
during 1871 was 969. The college hours are from 9 
A. M. to 2 P. M. for the regular students, every day ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, and there isa Saturday session 
for the benefit of teachers in the public schools who had 
not the benefit of such training beforg receiving their li- 
censes. | 

The cost of the college for 1871, including the amount 
paid for the Saturday sessions, was $79,919. A new 
building is being erected on the block bounded by sixty- 
eighth and sixty-ninth streets, Fourth and Lexington 
avenues. It will cost when finished $350,000. The Col- 
lege is under the control of the city Board of Education 
and it has been with no small satisfaction that they 
have contemplated its success. Lately however consi- 
derable opposition has sprung up against the institution. 
The objections urged -against it, are that the new col- 
lege buildings are too far up town; that these buil- 
dings are costing to much ; that it will require too 


great a sum to keep the institution in operation; and 
that it is lowering the grade of scnolarship and instruc- 
tion in the public grammar schools, where young ladies 
were formerly fitted to be teaahers. This results from 
the fact that most of those intending to teach now attend 
the College, leaving a lower grade of scholars to the 
grammar schools. And it is urged by those opposed to 
the college that the work which it is doing is not of 
sufficient value to warrant the endangering of a system 
which has proved so excellent heretofore. 


College of New Jersey, (Princeton, N. J.)—At 
a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this institution, 


held last December, a set of resolutions was adopted 
to the effect that hereafter, in regard to the Junior Ora- 
tor Contest, the Board shall elect two Judges who shall 
in turn, select an umpire, and the three together shall 
constitute the board of Judges upon the merits of the 
speakers ; that the orators shall not be hereafter dis- 
tinguished by the badge of their respective societies ; 
and that the order of speaking shall be determined by 
lot, so that it shall not be known to which societies the 
several orators may belong. 

The subject of the founding of a scientific school wag 
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also discussed, and it was resolved that a committee be 
appointed to consider the desirableness of establishing 
a school of science in connection with the college, and 
prepare a draft for the constititution of such school, and 
bring the scheme under the notice of those who may be 
expected to favor it. 

New regulations in reference to examination were 
also passed at this meeting as follows : 4 

1. That at the end of the second term of the college year, the 
senior class be examined in the studies completed by them at the 
time ; also that they be examined in the Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics required for the degree of A.B. 

2. That the junior class be examined in the studies then 
completed, 

3. That these be the only full examinations required of the two 
higher classes, but that the last exercise of the term in each de- 
partment be a written recitation on such portion of the work of the 
term as the professor may deem advisable. 

4. That the examination of the sophomore and freshmen classes 
be conducted substantially as heretofore, but may be made some- 

-what lighter at the discretion of the instructor. 

§. That hereafter the grades-of all the classes be calculated, and 
circulars sent to parents and guardians but twice in the year, viz., 
at the end of the first and third terms. 


Work has been stopped on the new library until the 
arrival of warm weather. The sum of $120,000, which 
was given for the erection of the library, is now in the 
possession of the college. the whole amount having 
been paid down. The Elizabeth Foundation Fund is 
the sum of $100,000, and was given by John C. Green, 
of New York city, the annual interest of which is 
devoted to improving the college grounds, repairing 
Dickinson Hall, and purchasing books for the library. 
The examination for the Stinnecke Scholarship will take 
place on the 13th and 14th of September next. This 
scholarship is $1,500; $500 for each year of college 
after the freshman, and is given to that one who shall pass 
the best examination in the sophomore class in certain 
studies. Of course the contestant must have passed 
through the freshman class of this college. This prize 


is given once in three years. It was the desire of the 
Faculty to divide it, giving the sum of $500 each year, 
but they were informed by legal gentlemen that this 
could not be effected according to Mr. Stinnecke’s will. 
It has been estimated that the fellowships, scholarships 
and prizes, annually awarded at Princeton, amount in 
number to fifty, and in aggregate value to $5.510.50, 
with an average value of $110.21 each. In addition to 
these the college has sixty-one endowed fellowships each 
of the value of $1,000 instituted for the benefit of needy 
and meritorious students. 


-Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—We ought to 
have said before this, and accordingly make amends now, 
by saying that much of the news which we present 
each week under the above head is obtained from the 
columns of Zhe Yale Courant. On taking charge of 
the College Courant on the 1st. of January last we de- 
termined to devote a little less space to Yale matters, 
with a design of making the paper more generally in- 
teresting to college men everywhere. We accordingly 
discontinued the old practice of transferring matter 
bodily from the Yale Courant. We now go through that 
publication each week and select from it such items as 
seem most interesting to College and Yale men, and 
add to them besides whatever information we are able 
to obtain. This exposé of our method is made in order 
to give to the editors of Zhe Yale Courant the credit 
which is their due. 

That the faculty of Yale are not entirely confined to 
the old regular routine in their methods of teaching ; 
but are endeavoring to continually find better methods 
and achieve better results, 1s evident to all who keep 
posted in regard to the matter. Two new plans have 
recently been put in practice, the one with the seniors 
in political philosophy, and the other with the sopho- 
mores in Latin. Prof. Wheeler with the seniors, instead 
of using Lieber’s Civil Liberty as a text book, as is 
customary, has treated some of the topics embraced in 
that book as follows: Some subject, as for instance, the 
veto power, is given to the class to prepare themselves 


what they know about it at some future time. The class 
then proceed to inform themselves from all the sources 
at their commaud. At the time appointed a dozen or 
more of them are asked for information, and then infor- 
mation is given by the professor, which is followed by a 
general questioning of the professor by the class. In 
this way a more thorough treatment of the subject is 
secured since various authors are consulted, and the in- 
formation given by the professor is drawn from sources 
not generally accessible, and still further a chance is 
given for independent investigation and a consequent 
interest aroused which is not common when lessons are 
merely learned from a text book. The topics are given 
out about once in ten days, and the plan works so well 
that it will be pursued next term and probably next 


year. 
In the other plan with the sophomores, Professor H. 


chose subjects as follows: The Statesmanship of Cardi- 
mal Richelieu, 13 ; The International Society, 9 ; Pacific 
Coast Literature; 8 ; The Iconoclastic Spirit of the Pres- 
ent Age, 6; The Last Decade, 2; Russia and England 
in the East, 1; Noone saw fit to write upon “ Plato and 
Aristotle,” or “The Spanish Rule in Cuba.” The an- 
nouncement of the successful writers will be made in a 
week or ten days, and the speaking takes place in the 
college chapel, April 2. 

A writer in the Yale Courant calls for an authoritative 
history of Yale, and we second the call. 

The topic for the grand debate between the Yale Law 
School and the Dwight Union Debating Club was se- 
lected last Wednesday night. This is the text of it: 
“Resolved, That wonan suffrage is wrong in principle 
and detrimental to the best interests of society.” The 
debate will be on Wednesday the 20th of March. The 


P. Wright, assistant professor of Latin, uses about half} free tickets of admission to the Supreme Court room are 


of each Monday morning's recitation in the usual way 
and then occupies the rest of the time in giving the 
class a passage which they have never seen before and 
requiring of them a written translation. This very 
agreeably breaks in upon the routine of classical study, 
gives a chance for testing one’s knowledge in the best 
way possible, viz., by using it, and works well. Some 
of the papers show a knowledge of the language which 
is very satisfactory. Prof. Wright is also endeavoring 
to give some knowledge of the literature of the language 
and as one means to this end printed slips containing 
some of the oldest specimens of Latin in existence 
have recently been given to the class. Among these 
are the song of the Arval Brothers, the song of the 
Salii the Zeges Regie and extracts from the laws of the 
Twelve Tables. 

Lectures in abundance still satisfy and instruct the 
members of the different parts of the university. Since 
our Jast issue four lectures have taken place. Rev. B. 
G. Northrop who lately returned from Europe, lectured 
inthe Mechanic’s Course Thursday, Feb. 29, upon “ The 
Mechanics of Europe,” and in the same course Pro- 
fessor Norton on the following Monday treated of “ The 
Forces of Inanimate Nature.” On the same evening, 
Professor Eaton delivered his usual lecture in the Art 
Gallery, upon “ The Laocoon—The Farnese Bull,” and 
last Wednesday evening, Prof. J. H. Niemeyer delivered 
a lecture in the Art Gallery upon “ Michael Angelo.” 

Mr. Luther Maynard Jones, secretary of the Yale 
Alumni Association in New York, has, with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, issued a circular calling 
upon all Yale men in New York to join the Association, 
and giving the articles of association. The circular sets 
forth the importance of intelligent action on the part of 
the alumni in filling the six places in the corporation, 
and the great need of raising the amount of $500,000, 
known as the Woolsey Fund, and urges a union of the 
various alumni associations throughout the country, 
and an increase in their membership as a means of ac- 
complishing these results. These circulars are sent to 
each of the N. Y. alumni, with a request that they sign 
the articles of association and return them with their an- 
nual dues, $3.00, to the secretary. The circular affirms 
that the executive committee are making arrangements 
for a dinner, but the time when it will take place has 
not yet been announced. 

‘The Cincinnati Alumni Association hold their An- 
nual Reiinion, Tuesday, April 16th. 

Professor Geo. F. Barker has been appointed by Gov. 
Jewell as one of the State chemists. 

Mr. O. G. Corwin of the Freshman Class, died onthe 
27th ult., of consumption, at his home in Succasunna, 
N. J. He had not been confined to his bed for a single 
day, and during his last hours he kept it only because 
his friends insisted upon it. His weakness and exhaus- 
tion caused a gentle sleep, from which he never awoke. 
The usual resolutions of regret and esteem were passed 
by the class. 

The articles entered for competition for the Junior 


upon, with the notice that they will be required to tell; prize speaking were handed in last week. The writers 


in the hands of gentleman of both organizations. 

Eleven out of the thirteen who recently received com- 
position prizes in ’74, are members of the first division 
of scholarship. Five out of the number were members 
of the old Fourth Alphabetical Division. The standard 
of the essays is said to be very excellent indeed, indica- 
ting the existence of fine literary talent in the class. 

The Sophmores are engaged in collecting Prof. New- 
ton’s Analytical, Parabolic, Elliptic, and Hyperbolic 
jokes for incorporation in the next Yale Almanac. 

A friend informs the Yale Courant that the man who 
appeals for congregational singing and mentions the ex- 
istence of it at Cambridge would be eminently satisfied by 
a visit to the Harvard Chapel service. 

Gordon, formerly of ’72 is successfully engaged in 
teaching school in Guilford, where he is often favored 
with visits from his old classmates. 

The annual of the Seniors begins June 18th, concludes 
July 3rd, and is carried on without recitations in the 
meantime. 

One of the Seniors last week distinguished himself by 
stealing for memorabilia one of the skulls from the 
table of Dr. Sanford’s lecture room. Public opinion 
however, was to strong for him and after keeping it a 
day or two he returned it. 


The Seniors have got the usual geologizing fever which 
annually comes on at about this time, and are haunting 
daily the stone yards on High street and others in the 
city. Professor Dana will soon begin his usual excur- 
sions. 

A Senior at one of President Porter’s Theological 
Lectures recently, electrfied his comrades by inquiring 
whether the Apostle Paul wrote in the year 60 A.D. 
or B.C. 

We understand that a large amount of sickness pre- - 
vails in ’73. | 

The third thousand of Yale Almanacs has been called 


for and favorable notices and orders from all sides con- 
tinue to come in. 

Twelve men entered the Sophomore class at the be- 
ginning of the year, of which number, seven are in the 
first division in scholarship. 

About half of ’72 have decided to have their class 
pictures taken again, and ninety-five of them have or- 
dered albums from Notman. 

The Gas monument corner of High and Library 
Streets, has been “headed ” anew and the noctumal 
peeler once more hovers round. 

The pitching alley.cost $147, which was $47 more 
than at first estimated. It has been well patronized 
since its erection. 

The old third division of the Junior Class on Satur- 
day last elected Mr. Joseph P. Ord as Class Historian, 
in place of Lyman, resigned. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary has scattered its 
catalogues profusely among members of the Senior Class 
during the last week. : 


YALE PERSONALS. 


’°37, ROGERS.—A daughter of Rev. E. P. Rogers, 
D.D., pastor of the South Reformed (Dutch) Churtéh in 
New York, was seriously, if not fatally, injured at Mott 
Hawen, near New York, Feb. 27th., as she was attempt- 
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ing to pass from one car to another, or to leave the car 
while the N. Y. & N. H. R. R. train was in motion. 


"41, NORTHROP.—Rev. B. G. Northrop, secretary of 
the Connecticut State Board of Education, has received 
and holds, under advisement a proposition made 
through Mr. Mori, the Japanese ambassador, to proceed 
to Japan and remodel the educational system of the 
Empire. The salary is to be $10,000 a year in gold. 


’54, DorMAN.—Rev. Lester M. Dorman, recently ad- 
mitted a deacon in the Episcopal Church, is preaching 
at Grace Church, Fair Haven. 


’54, TwomBLy.—Rev. A. S. Twombly, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Stamford, has been called to 
the pastorate of the Winthrop Congregational Church 
in Charlestown, Mass. 


’57, CROxTON.—Gen. John T. Croxton is president 
of a R. R., company which proposes to build a Rail 
Road from Louisville 
. connect with the Ohio and Chespeake R. R. 


’58, Lee.—Rev. Samuel H. Lee, pastor of the second 
Congregational Church in Granfield, Mass., has been 
called to the pastorate of a Congregational Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


’60, Gaut.—Edward L. Gaul is at present the Real 
Estate editor of the New York Zimes. 


62, MurRay.—Rev. W. H. H. Murray has deter- 
mined to discontinue the publication of the series of 
sermons known as the “ Park Street Pulpit.” In a let- 
to the publishers of this series, Messrs. J. R. Osgood 
& Co., he says he is compelled to make the sacrifice 
ue Mange will be to him, by the condition of his 

ealth. 


’64, WiLson.—Hengy Wilson died very suddenly at 
his home in Jersey Shore, Penn, last August, after a 
sickness of only one day. 


’65, STORRS.—The Rev. Richard S. Storrs of Brook- 
lyn preached on Sunday, the 11th ult., at the American 
Chapel, Rue de Berri, Paris, an extemporaneous dis- 
oe was to preach there again on Tuesday, the 
2otn ult. 


67, S. S.—TRump.—Frank Trump who returned 
from Duluth, Minn., about a year ago, is at present en- 
gaged in the foundry and machine business, in Williams- 
port, Penn. He is a member of the firm of A. T. 
Nichols & Co. 


67, GAMBLE,—James M. Gamble, is practicing Law 
in Williamsport, Penn. He is a member of the firm 
of Allen & Gamble, and is situated at No. 46 Pine 
street. 


67, Powers.—Rev. Henry Powers, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. in a note to the Congregationlist corrects the 
statement that he is attempling to organize an “ideal 
church.” The Jndependent says his Sabbath ‘evening 
services at the Acadamy of Music, began at the request 
of many ministers and laymen of all denominations, are 
crowded and that hundreds are turned away every 
night. l 3 

’68, AYERS.—R. W. Ayers, has an able article in the 
Waterbury American of Saturday, March 2nd, advocat- 
ing the removal of Trinity College to New Haven. 

’68, Parsons.—William Parsons is practicing law at 
Lock Haven, Pa., and is: likewise Deputy Mayor of 
that city. 

’70, RUSSELL.—J. M. Russell is engaged during this 
year in attending to his plantation, four miles from 
Paris, Ky. 

’71, Forp.—I. H. Ford who is taking a course of law 
in the Yale Law School, has accepted a position upon 
the New Haven Palladium. 


. GLEANINGS. 
PERSONAL. a 


— The Rev. Dr. Robinson, of Rochester, N.Y., has 
accepted the presidency of Brown University, at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Only about one half of the $50,000 desired for the 
memorial to Dr. Hodge of Princeton College has been 
as yet subscribed. 

Professor John R. French, formerly connected with 
Genessee college in now professor of Mathematics in 
Syracuse University. 

Rev B. Manly, Jr., LL.D. recently elected president 
of Georgetown College, at Georgetown, Ky. has taken 
charge of the institution. 

Gustavus J. Orr, professor in Mathematics in Ogle- 
thorpe Univerity at Milledgeville Ga., has been appoin- 
ted State Commissioner of Education. 

— The Atlanta Sus announces the connection of Mr. 


, Ky., through Paris, Ky., and]. 


David Wills, D.D., President of Oglethrope University, 
with the editorial corps of that paper. 

_— The Rev. Dr. E. W. Fisk, pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Greencastle, Ind., has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Indiana Female College. 


Professor Martin Gropius has received instructions from 
the Prussian Government to prepare a design for a new 
university building at Kiel, to be situated in the palace 
gardens. : 3 


— Mr. James E. Batchelder, a graduate at West 
Point, class of 1868 has accepted the professorship of 
modern languages in Norwich University at Northfield, 
Vermont. | 


— Miss Allie B. Perkins has resigned her professor- 
ship of ancient and modern languages in the Illinois 
Female College at Jacksonville, and is now at her home 
in Chicago. f 

Rev. Dr. Rambaut has been relieved for a time, by 
the Board of Trustees of William Jewell College, from 
his duties as President, with the hope that he may re- 
cover from the prostration he suffers on account of over- 
work and anxiety. 

Rev. Dr. Macdonald, of Princeton, N. J., at the re- 
quest of the students of the Boston Theological Semi- 
nary will deliver a Course of Lectures on the “ Life and 
Writings of the Apostle John,” commencing on Tues- 
day, March 5, 1872. 


— Rev. G. W. Hyde, of Missouri, has been elected 
financial agent and Professor of Homiletics in the 
Theological Department of William Jewell College. 
Rev. W. R. Rothwell has been elected Professor of 
Natural History and Natural Theology in the same 
College. 


— Professor Edwin B. Sanborn of Dartmouth College, 
has accepted an invitation from Colonel John B. Bud- 
relder, chairman of the executive committee, to deliver 
the address on “ Decoration day” in May next, in his 
native town, Gilmanton, N. H., at the annual reunion of 
citizens and others interested in refitting the cemetery. 


— The Jndependent regards Ezra Abbott, the newly 
elected professor of New Testament Criticism and In- 
terpretation inthe Bussey Institute of Harvard Univer- 
sity as the only man in the country whose erudition in 


— The Supreme Court of the United States has just 
decided that the union of Jefferson and Washington 
Colleges, and the establishment of the College at 
Washington, P3., is legal. 

— The trustees of Columbia College created, at their 
last meeting, an adjunct professorship in the Depart- 
ment of English Literature. An election will be held 
to fill this chair on the first Monday in May next. 


— Prof. J. J. Brown, Professor of Chemistry, and J. 
P. Griffin, local agent, have recently visited Washington 
and made a selection for Syracuse University, of five 
hundred valuable models, from those now being distri- 
buted by the Patent Office. 


— $55,000 have been subscribed by three gentlemen, 
—one giving $15,000, and two $20,000 each,—towards 
the $100,000 endowment of the University at Rochester. 
The seminary has also received additional subscriptions 
to nearly the same amount from two of its friends. 


— The news is confirmed that, by order of the Sul- 
tan, a Turkish university is to be founded at Constanti- 
nople, open to all creeds and religions. The Turkish 
government is taking steps for securing the assistance 
of celebrated professors from all parts of Europe. 


— It is said that the Ecole Politechnique of Paris, 
hitherto a civil and military college, is to become a part 
of the Department of Public Works and to train only 
civil engineers and chemists. The military pupils will 
be transferred to the Ecole de St. Cyr, in connection 
with which military schools are to be established in var- 
ious parts of France, and to give instruction to children 
of French soldiers killed in the late war. 


— The item in our issue of Feb. 24, in reference to 
the change of professors in Emory and Henry College, 
should have applied to Emory College, as we are kindly 
informed by a correspondent. Emory and Henry. Col- 
lege is at Washington, Virginia, while Emory College is 
at Oxford, Ga., and it is in the latter institution that the 
change mentioned has taken place. 


— Fourteen young Chinese, belonging to the noblest 
families of the Celestial Empire, have just arrived in 
Paris from Canton, sent by the Emperor to be instruc- 
ted at the expense of the State. They are to be dis- 
tributed between the Colleges of Saint Louis and Louis 


that department deserves to be compared with that of| le Grand. Every year fourteen young men are to be 


Tregelles and Scrivener, in England, or Tischendorf, in 
Germany. 

— An effort is making by the friends of the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel B. Wylie, for many years Professor and Vice- 
Provost in the University of Pennsylvania, to place a 
memorial window, designed by Mr. Richards, in har- 
mony with that to the memory of Franklin, in the new 
chapel of the University building, and the treasurer of 
the University Alumni has undertaken the collection of 
the funds. | 

For the chair in Glasgow rendered vacant by the death 
of Dr. Gibson, there are some eight or ten candidates. 
The appointment lies with the General Assembly, but 
the Presbyteries have the privilege of nomination, and 
they have been freely exercising the privilege. The 
following have been suggested: Dr. Thomas Smith, Dr. 
Walker of Carnwath, Mr. Marcus Dods, of Glasgow, 
Mr. Bruce, and Dr. McGilvray. 


Rev. Francis L Patten who, as has been previously 
announced, has accepted the Professorship of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology in the Seminary of the North- 
west at Chicago, terminated his pastoral labors with the 
South Presbyterian church of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sun- 
day. February 25. Mr. Patton made a brief statement of 
the reasons which had led him to resign his pastoral 
charge and accept the Professor’s chair; that the aim 
of his life had been to thoroughly study theology ; that 
an opportunity of this kind is seldom offered, and that he 
felt his peculiar aptitudes led him in this direction, 


_ COLLEGE. 


— Twenty of the students in Dickinson’s College 
this year are candidates for the ministry. 


— Strasburgh University, where Goethe took his 
doctor’s degree one hundred years ago, is reopened. 


— The law department of the Howard University, at 
Washington, recently graduated thirteen young colored 
lawyers. 

The recent graduating class of the Law College in 
connection with the Kentucky University at Lexington, 
numbered fifteen. 


— Acollection amounting to $25 was recently taken 
at the Congregational church in Olivet, Mich., to aid 
young men in Olivet College having the ministry in 
view. 


sent to France. 


— Work will soon begin upon the medical college at 
Hanover, which is to be completely remodelled. ‘The 
upper story will contain the anatomical museum, which 
is to be. purchased with the munificent donation tnade 
for that express purpose by the Hon. E. H. Stoughton 
of New York city. The exterior of the room facing 
the road will bear the inscription “ Stoughton Museum.” 


— A Literary Society, composed of the Faculty of 
the Chicago Uftiversity and Theological Seminary, to- 
gether with a select few of the Baptist divines of the 
city, hold semi monthly meetings for literary and in- 
tellectual discipline at the houses of the professors. 
The last meeting was held at the house of the President 
of the Theological Seminary, Dr. Northrup, who enter- 
tained his guests with an essay one hour and ten 
minutes long on the subject of Inspiration. A spirited 
discussion extending over an hour, followed the presen- 
tation of the argument. 


— H. E. Parkhurst and L. W. Cuningham, secured 
the German prizes at Amherst this year. There were 
six competitors and the examination was both written 
and oral, the former being on a passage from a} German 
newspaper. Amherst is to publish next commencement 
instead of the regular Triennial Catalogue, a Semi-Cen- 
tennial one in English, with the place of residence, pro- 
fession, and present occupation of every alumnus living. 
For this purpose information is desired from everybody 
and should be sent to the professor of Latin, or the 
college librarian as early as April ist. 


— Oxford and Cambridge Universities have some 
seven hundred and fifty fellowships, each of the average 
value, according to Mr. Paley in a pamphlet recently 
published, of not less than three hundred pounds a year. 
Adding the revenues of the heads of houses, the total 
amount divided by the colleges among their graduate 
members is more than a million and a quarter of dollars 
in gold annually. This is given away entirely in the 
form of sinecure prizes. No duties, except the most 
formal and trifling, are required from any one on the 
ground of his tenure of a fellowship. To every office 
held by a fellow involving any real work, an additional 
salary is attached. 


THE LAUGHING Face.—Every one is pleased with 
the effect of Williams’ Extract Jamaica Ginger. 70 
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Patent Reservoir Mucilage Stand. 
For Mucilage, Shellac, Liquid Glue, etc. 


The brush is fed at a uniform depin, uever becomes clogged 
aor dried. 


Reservuir vaienaer inkstand. 
The rack contains pep 
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Sample Calender Inkstand, express paid, 1.25 
Sample Calender Inkstand and Mucilage Stand, express 
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ng cost. 


Perforated Manuscript Papers. 
Manuae (or he Dreis will be Gund aih eck ees 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


DESCRIPTION. PER REAM. 


No.1. AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Size, 6 x 10, flat 
sheet, with three perforations at the top of the sheet for tying 
then: together in parts or chapters. - is $228 
No 2. CONTRIBUTOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Size, 5x 
10, flat sheet, with tions the same as No, 1. 1.86 
No.3 EDITOR'S MANUSCRIPT. Same size as No. 
a, thinner. - 2 2 ee ele 7.26 
No.4. REPORTER'S AND STUDENT'S MANU- 
SCRIPT. Size, 3% x 8, flat sheets for pencil; with three 
perforations at the top for affixing to the eyeleted case. Ruled 


one side Se e ; - © © 3.00 
No.1. SERMON NOTE. White; size, 5% x 9, flat 
sheet, with two oeaforations at the side for affixing the leaves 
to the eyleted case. In half ream wrappers. 2.50 
No.6. SERMON NOTE. Blue; same size as No. 5. In 
halfream wrappers, =- + =- =- + + «+ 3.0 
No 7. SERMON BATH. White; size, 7 x 83g, flat sheets ; 
perforated at the side same as No.5. In half ream wrap- 


W E oes aes) Cees - 2.80 
Ko. 8 SERMON BATH. Blue; 7. In 
half ream wrappers. =- =- 2 e - © 3.00 
No.9 SERMON OCTAVO. White; size, 5X% x 83, flat 
sheets; perforated same as No.5. In half ream wrappers. 
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No. 10o SERMON LETTER. White; size, 8 x 10, flat 
sheets ; perforated same as No. s. In half ream wrappers. 
No.11. SERMON LETTER. Blue; same size as No 
so. In half ream he Heyy - e 5 = ee 360 
No. 1a COMPOSITION PAPER. | ize, 53 x 8X, flat 
sheets, with two pertorations at side of sheet for affixing the 
leaves to the perforated cover. Put up in quarter ream pack- 
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No. 13 LEGAL CAP. Best quality, 14 Ibs., double 
sheets, all perfect quires, with three orations at thc top of 
the sheet for securing documents with tapes. 
No. 14. LEGAL CAP. 12 lbs., perforated. same 
13. . - 2 = bd - ° o - - 3 

No. 15. THESIS PAPER. With border, white, 8 N 
Flat sheets. - 5 : S OS - 4-30 
SERMON CASES. Morocco, cambric hned. Each, 6o 
SERMON CASES Turkey Morocco, silk lined. “* 32.00 
SERMON COVERS. Manilla. Per package of 24. 25 
REPORTER'S CASES. Morocco, board sides, with 
pocket. 7 z g - Each, 75 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 
460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.. 


Porter. — THE AMERICAN COL- 


LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.— 4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


Day. — THE SCIENCE OF ÆS- 


THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 

LOGICAL. PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
re Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 

1.00. 


calender cards for two years, |- 


Woolsey.— SERVING OUR GEN- 


ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


| Blake. — MINING MACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 
8vo, 245 PP., $2.00. 


Phelps.—74Z HOLY LAND, with 
Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


Elliot. —SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot, A.M. 1r2mo, 126 pp., $1.00, 


Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


READER, for use in Public Schools. By 
B. Jepson, Instructor in. vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 168pp., 
60 cts. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 
Graduate of 69. 12mo0, 728 pp. $2.50. 
This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America. It records the 
the experience of every student who completes 


6 901 his four years of study at Yale ; it graphically de- 


lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 
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*," Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


( Opposite Yale College), 


sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself. As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart of thatin any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


sanoe 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 
SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall, 12mo, 292 pp. $1.50. 


This book contains the first five University 
Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 
handsome style. Over 25,000 copfes of these 
numbers of the University Series have been sold. 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R. S. With an 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
12mo, 36 pp. 25 cents. 


IL—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


_ HI.—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM, 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C. S. 72 pp. 
25 cents, 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 Pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—1. On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investiga- 
uon, 2. On Hase and Dust, 3. On the Screntific 
Use of the Imagination, Py Prof. John Tyndall, 
F. R. S. 12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents, 


VIL—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. I2mo, 
54 Pp. 25 cents. E i 
VII—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs. Roscoe, Wiliam Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents, 


The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 


è. 
It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suff- 
cient importance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
Everything admitted to these series is thorougly 
examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid- 
eration of every thinking person of the age. 
Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
lowing rates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $1.10; Ten successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $2.00. For sale by all booksellers, 


NATURE AND DURATION OF FU. 
TURE PUNISHMENT. By Henry Con- 
stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted 
from the second London edition, with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 4ọ cents. 


VALEDICTORY POEM AND ORA- 
TION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July 11th, 1871. 3% cents. 


460 Chapel Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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PORTABLE BOOK RACK, BOOK CASE, 


AND 


Writing Desk Combined. 


This is the first good article of furniture that has ever been 
made which can be taken apart in less than a minute, and 
packed away or shipped from place to place as easily as a few 
short boards, and can be set up again by any person in a few 
moments without the aid of any tools. 

Small sizes forming a substantial and complete book-rack. 

Larger sizes forming a perfect and substantial writing-desk 
and book-case combined. ’ , el 

Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 4 inches high, solid black wal- 
net. only $12.50. Prices for smaller sizes down as low as $r. 

Also, pertable wardrobe, prices $10 to $25. 

A liberal discount to the ade. Ten per cent. off to all 
preachers. 

For sale by 


BLAKE & ALDEN. Boston, Mass, 

W. P. B. BROOKS, Etc., Boston, Mass. 

FA N D. CHOLLAR, Worcester, Mass. | 
{AXFIELD, KELLOGG & COLE, Springfield, Mass. 
BORDEN, ALMY & CO., Fall River Mass. 

TAYLOR & HUNT. Springfield, Mass 

R. & J. M. BLAIR, New Haven, Conn. 

A.C. CHAMBERLIN, New Haver, Conn. 

I. D. WHITE, Ruffalo, N. Y. 

BALDWIN & WARING, Fall River, Mass. 


And all the bést furniture houses in Philadelphia. 


The Gardner Mapufacturing Company was awarded the 
First Premium, consisting of a Medal and Dipluma, for the 
Book-Racks and Combined Whiting Desks at the Great Fair 
of the American Institute, New York, 1870. 


MANUFACTTRED BY 
The Gardner Manu'cturing Co., 


110 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 
SAMPLE ROOMS, 911 Market STREET, Philadelphia, 
[41] MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING GLASS and PICTURE FRAMES. 


NATURE’S 


WARRANTED FREE FROM 


Poisons. 


CLEAR as CRYSTAL, 
Trade Mark. 


Has no Sediment. no Filth. no Lac Sulphur, no Sugar of 
Lead, no Litharge, no Nitrate ef Silver, will restore 
Gray Hair, Pre: ents the Hair from Falling Off. and 
ts entirely free from the Poisonous and Health-destroy- 
ing Drugs used in other Hair Preparations, 


Keeps the hair in a nice, healthy condition; is a fine Dress- 
ing, and has given the most abundant satisfaction to thou 
sands who have used it. Try one bottle and be convinced. 


Take no other. 

DR. GEORGE SMITH. Patentee, Ayer, Mass. Manu- 
factured and forsale by PROCTER BROTHERS, Glou- 
ester, Mass. All first-class Druggists sell it. 


Office in KIRBY’S JEWELRY STOR 
316 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Diplomas, Posters, Coat-of-Arms, Monograms, &c., &c. 
designed and Engraved on steel or copper, and printed op 
Parchment, Parchment Paper, Board, &c. 


LEADER OF FASHION 


In WEDDING, INVITATION and PARTY 
MONOGRAMS, &c. 


"THE NEW HAVEN HOUSE, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


CARDS, 
22 


ls now owned and kept by Mr. S. H. MosEcay, whu was tor 
ten years connected with the Massasoit House, Spaniels. 
Mass., and for five years partner of the Brevoort House 
New York City. 

Jts modern improvements and most excellent table eccm- 
mend it to either transient or permanent guests. 33 


THE COLLEGE COURANT. 


VotumeE X. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1872. 


NuMBER II. 


‘THE WOOLSEY FUND OF YALE COLLEGE. 


In reference to various enquiries respecting the pro- 
gress of this Fund, we are authorized to paint the fol- 
lowing papers : 

I. 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT ADDRESSED TO THE CORPORA- 
_ TION AT THEIR MEETING MARCH 13TH, 1872. 

Lo the President and Fellows of Yale College.—GEN- 
TLEMEN :—The undersigned, the standing Sub-Com- 
mittee having charge of the subscriptions of the Wool- 
sey Fund, believe that you will be gratified to learn that 
the subscription is making good progress. We have sent 
to all the graduates of the Academic Department whose 
addresses are known, copies of the original statement 
respecting the appointment of the committee, of an ap- 
peal for co-operation, of the pamphlet called The 
Needs of the University, and of the Addresses at the 
Inauguration of President Porter. Class agents are 
working in behalf of the fund in every class but three, 
between 1816 and 1871, and gentlemen have been 
chosen to act in these three classes. We have not yet 
asked the class agents for even a preliminary report of 
the result of their work, but subscriptions to the amount 
of $44,851 have been already handed us in form, and 
we know of a large additional amount which is pledged, 
but not yet formally reported to us. 

It may be proper for us to add that the Committee 
does not propose to incur any expenses for commisions, 
or agencies, in the collection of this fund, but simply 
such necessary outlays as printing and postage. 

It would greatly facilitate our work, and we believe it 
would promote in other respects the interests of Yale 
College, if the Corporation would cause to be printed a 
list of the living graduates, with their customary titles 
and their post office addresses as far as known. We 
take the liberty to ask that you will cause such a roll to 
be printed as early as may be possible. 

‘Very Respectfully, 


MAUNSELL B. FIELD, 
DaNIEL C. GILMAN, 


Mason YOUNG. 
March 11, 1872. 


II. 


COMMITTEE DESIGNATED TO PROMOTE THE COLLECTION 
OF THE FUND. 


Hon. William A. Buckingham, LL.D., Norwich, Conn. 
Hon. Rufus P. Spaulding, ’17, Cleveland, O. 

Henry White ’21, New Haven Conn. 

Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., LL.D. ’27, Hartford, Conn. 
Hon. William Strong, LL.D., ’28, Philadelphia, Penn, 
Hon. Lewis B. Woodruff, LL.D. ’30, New York. 
Right Rev. Thomas M. Clark, DD., D.C.L.,’31, Providence R. I. 
Hon. Peter Parker, M. D., 31, Washington, D.C. ` 
Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ’31, New Haven, Conn. 
William H. Stokes, M.D., ’31, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. Alphonso Taft, LL.,D., ’33, Cincinnati O. 

Hon. William M. Evarts, LL.D., ’37, New York. 

Hon. William P. Lynde, ’38, Milwaukee. Wisc, 

Hon. Henry L Dawes, LL.D., ’39, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Hon. Maunsell B. Field, 41, New York. 

Hon. William L. Learned, ’41, Albany, N. Y. 

Henry H. Raymond, ’41, Charleston, S.C. 

Hon. Anthony Q. Keasby, 43, Newark, N. J. 

Hon. Henry H. Haight, '44, San Francisco, Cal. 
Thomas L. Bayne, ’47, New Orleans, La. 

Hon. B. Gratz Brown, ’47, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon. Dwight Foster, LL. D., ’48, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Timothy Dwight, D.D., ’49, New Haven, Conn, 
Prof. F. W. Fisk, D.D., ’49, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. Daniel C. Gilman, ’52, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Francis Bacon, M.D., ’53, New Haven, Conn. 
Theodore Weston, ’53, New York. 

Hon. Andrew D. White, LL.D., ’53, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Alexander H. Stevens, 54, New York. 

Charles A. White, ’54, New Haven, Conn. 

John Mason Brown, ’56, Frankfort, Ky. 

Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ’59, Hartford, Conn. 


Edward G. Mason, ’60, Chicago, Ill. 

William Walter Phelps, ’60, New York. 

Mason Young, ’60, New York. 

Clarence King, Ph. B., ’62, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. William G. Sumner, ’63, Morristown, N. J. 
M. Dwight Collier, 66, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE :—Maunsell B. Field, Daniel C. Gilman, 
Mason Young. Address, Box 2344, New Haven, Conn, 
TREASURER :— Alexander H. Stevens, Gallatin National Bank, 
New York. 
III. 

A CIRCULAR ADDRESSED TO CLASS AGENTS, OCTOBER 
1872. 

To the Class Agent for the Class of 18 

1. The committee has sent from New Haven to 
each graduate whose address is known the original an- 
nouncement of the project, the pamphlet published by 
the college on the “ Needs of the University,” and an 
appeal prepared by the committee. 

2. You are requested to send a letter, or circular, to 
every member of your class, urging him to aid in this 
work according to his means. The success of our 
efforts will depend upon the earnestness and tact with 
which these letters are written. 

3. If you desire it, the committee will supply you 
with envelopes, stamped and printed. 

4. This book is intended for a record of the work 
done in the class. It is important that the record be 
accurate and complete. 

5. Your prompt action is urged. Subscriptions will 
be welcomed not only from the graduates, but from the 
non-graduate members of the classes, from fathers whose 
sons have been trained in Yale College, and from all 
friends of the institution ; but the appeal is made to 
the graduates. 

6. Subscriptions should be made in the form prepared 
by the committee, and each paper, as soon as signed, 
should be forwarded to the committee at New Haven, 
to be kept on file. 

7. Payments should be made directly to the Treasurer 
of the committee, Alexander H. Stevens, Esq., Gallatin 
National Bank, New York, or to Henry C. Kingsley, 
Esq., Treasurer of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Receipts will be sent to subscribers for all moneys paid. 

8. You are advised to call attention to the fact that 
subscriptions payable in five annual instalments are in- 
vited. This, itis thought, will prove to be a popular 
plan, enabling men who can give but small amounts at 
any one time to render collectively important help. 

g. Letters of inquiry and reports may be addressed, 
at any time, to the “ Executive Committee of the Wool- 
sey Fund,” Yale College, Box 2344, P. O., New Haven, 
Conn. 

IV. a 


A LIST OF GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE CONSENTED TO ACT 
AS CLASS AGENTS, IN THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 


1816 Hon. H. W. Taylor, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

1817 Rev. L. Coleman, D.D., Easton, Penn. 

1818 Rev. T. L. Shipman, Jewett City, Conn. 

1819 Jonathan Edwards, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 

1820 Prof. Alexander C. Twining, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 
1821 Henry White, Esq. New Haven, Conn. 

1822 Rev. E. Goodrich Smith, Washington, D. C. 

1823 Joseph Ripley, Esq., New York. 

1824 Hon. E. W. Leavenworth, Syracuse, N. Y. 

1825 William Bliss, Esq., Nassau st., New York. 

1826 Jared Linsly, M.D., Lafayette Place, New York. 

1827 Rev. Robert McEwen, D.D., New London, Conn. 
1828 Prof. Oliver P. Hubbard, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 
1829 Rev. Leverett Griggs, D.D., Bristol, Conn. 

1830 

1831 Hon. Peter Parker, M.D., Washington, D. C. 

1832 Prof. Edward E. Salisbury, LL. D., New Haven, Conn. 
1833 Prof. George E. Day, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

1834 Henry C. Kingsley, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 

1835 Prof. Thomas A. Thacher, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 
1836 Hon. Frederick R. Sherman, New York. 

1837 Walter T. Hatch, Esq., Wall st., New York. 


1838 Joseph B. Varnum, Esq., New York. 

1839 Augustus R. McDonough, Esq., New York. 

1840 Prof. J. M. Hoppin, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

1841 Rev. Thomas M. Peters, New York. 

1842 Prof. James Hadley, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 
1843 Rev. Edward W. Gilman; Bible House, New York. 
1844 Judge Edwin Wright, Boston, Mass. 

1845 

1846 Frederick J. Kingsbury, Esq., Waterbury, Conn. 
1847 Charles F. Sanford, Esq., New York. 


1848 
18 { Prof. Timothy Dwight, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
42 \ Francis E. Harrison, Esq. New Haven, Conn. 


1850 Robert Bliss, Esq., New York. 

1851- Henry D. White, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 

1852 Charles L. Ives, M.D., New Haven, Conn. 

1853 Henry C. Robinson, Esq., Harttord, Conn, 

1854 Charles H. Leeds, Esq., New York. 

1855 Calvin G. Child, Esq., Stamford, Conn. 

1856 Henry E. Pardee, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 

1857 Prof. Daniel C. Eaton, New Haven, Conn. 

1858 Wiliiam P. Bacon, Esq., New York. 

1859 Alfred J. Taylor, Esq., 258 Broadway, New York. 
1860 Henry E. Hawley, Esq., 140 Pearl st. New York. 
1861 Frank E. Kernochan, Esq.; 63 Wall st. New York, 
1862 Henry Holt, Esq., Bond st., New York. 

1863 William C. Whitney, Esq., 20 Nassau st., New York. 
1864 Frederick H. Betts, Esq., New York. © 

1865 Payson Merrill, Esq., New York. 

1866 Hamilton Cole, Esq., New York. 

1867 C. Wyllys Betts, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 


186% Charles H. Farnam, Esq., New York. 
William P. Dixon, Esq., New York. 


1869 Thomas Hooker, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 
1870 Edward S. Dana, Esq.,* New Haven, Conn. 
1871 Howard Mansficld, Esq., New Haven, Conn, 


V. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS EXPECTED. 


FROM WHOM ARE 


1. From the Graduates of the Academical Department. 
It is to address this body of friends that representatives 
or agents of the fund have been formally designated. 

2. From those who have been students in Yale Col- 
lege but are not formally graduated. Already some 
generous subscriptions have been volunteered from such 
persons. 

3. From fathers, brothers, or other friends of deceased 
members of the various classes, who feel interested in 
perpetuating the memory of those who are gone. 

4. From former students in the professional schools, 
to whom in due time special circulars will be addressed. 

5> From individuals not connected with the college, 
who are desirous of contributing something to the fur- 
ther endowment of the university, or are disposed to 
show their personal respect for the Scholar in whose 
honor the fund has been named. One such subscrip- 
tion of $5,000 has been received. 


FISK UNIVERSITY. 


[The following additional 1 information i in reference to 
this institution, to which we referred a few weeks ago 
in connection with the Jubilee Singers, will prove of 
interest to our readers. There can be little doubt, it 
seems to us, that the work in which the institution is en- 
gaged is an important one and that it should receive the 
hearty sympathy and support of the friends of education 
everywhere.—Eds. | 

Fisk University was chartered in August 1867, having 
been beforethat time a free school for the children of 
Nashville. The “charter entrusts the University to a 
board of nine Trustees three of whom are chosen an- 
ually. The Trustees at present are : 


Gen. Clinton B. F. Fisk, St. Louis, President, 

Rev. H. S. Burnett, Nashville, Secretary, 

Rev. E. M. Cravath, New York, 

Rev. E. M. Strineby, New York, 

Gen. John Eaton Jr., Washington City, Commissioner 
of Education, 

John7Lawrence, Nashville, Tenn. 
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John J. Cary, 
Enos Hopkins, 
Geo. L. White, Nashville, Tenn. Zreasurer, 


This board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, 
and is authorized to control the institution in all of its 
interests. The charter expressly provides that the priv- 
ileges of the institution shall be for all without regard to 
sex or color. Itis not exclusively for colored students 
and has ever been regarded as such by teachers or 
Trustees. The Trustees are authorized by the charter 
to confersuch academic degrees as are conferred by simi- 
lar institutions. Already the work done is crystallizating 
into University shape. The College Department con- 
sists of a Freshmen class of four students, two young 
men and two young women. The college Preparatory 
has three Latin classes, two Greek, and two in higher 
mathematics. For the benefit of those desiring to enter 
soon upon the work of teaching, a Normal Department 
presents a course of study which is about an equivalent 
to a preparatory college course. For years to come, 
much attention must be given to the preparation of 
teachers, and no University in the South would be com- 
plete without a good Normal Department. There are 
now sixteen students in Greek and thirty-five in Latin. 
The Freshmen class of four have taken one term in Ge- 
ometry and are now finishing the higher Algebra. The 

strongest efforts are made to induce the most prom- 
ising of the students to look forward to a college course 
and many of them are catching the inspiration. Book-keep- 
ing is also embraced in the studies of the University and a 
large class of young men have entered upon the study 
of that branch with the utmost enthusiasm. ` Among the 
older young men, there is displayed the greatest anxiety 
for a business education. This department is under the 
the efficient care of Mr. H. W. Hubbard, a young law- 
yer recently from the North, who teaches at pressnt 
without salary. Earnest efforts are being made to de- 
velop a theological department. A class of five young 
men is now under the care of Rev. H. S. Burnett of the 
University. There are daily recitations in scripture, and 
weekly lectures on theology. The young men take turns 
weekly in preaching before the class. It is proposed to 
enlarge the course of study, and to magnify the impor- 
tance of this work. 

The most imperative calls of the colored people of 
the whole South are for better teachers and preachers 
than they now have. If Fisk University should do 
nothing more than train preachers -and teachers for the 
next twenty-five years it would bg doing a most noble 
work. The field yields to none in the land or the 
world in importance and promise. It would be an end- 
less task to try to give a list of the needs of the Uni- 
versity. It needs everything, required by a school of 
the aims it has in view—lands, buildings, endowments, 
libraries, professorships, apparatus—in fact, even the 
most indispensable requisites of a good school—good 
` recitation rooms, good furniture and other school con- 
veniences. Its buildings are of the most wretched 
character. Not only temporary are they, but wretchedly 
weather beaten and time worn. While Prof. White has 
been in the North singing the sweet songs of the olden 
times to touch the hearts and pockets of the sympathetic 
listener the shivering students and teachers have en- 
dured the chills and cold of the winter and prayed that 
he might have abundant success for their sakes. The 


work has just begun. The institution is laid out ona 
large scale. Its workers have just buckled on the armor 
for a battle of years. Most of the teachers are gradu- 
ates from college and are deeply interested in their 
work. They are :—Prof. A. K. Spence, A.M., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Michigan University, Rev. H. S. 
Bennett, A.M., Mr. A. C. Burr, A.B., Mr. H. W. Hub- 
bard, A.B., Mr. Geo. L. White, Miss Helen C. Morgan, 
Miss C. E. Burr, Miss M. C. ‘Day, Miss E. C. Cross, 
Miss Henrietta Matson, Miss S. M. Mills, Miss R. 
Massey, Miss M. L. Santley. 

Some of these have consecrated their lives to this work. 
Others are in the work only temporarily. The terms of 
tuition are one dollar a month for the lower departments 
—and about one dollar and a half per month in the 
higher. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE ENGLISH UNI- 


VERSITIES. 


We find in a recent number of Nature some interest- 
ing information in reference to the study of the Natural 


Sciences in the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 


At Cambridge the following list of Scholarships and ex- 
hibitions are to be offered during the present year for 
It will be seen that 


proficiency in the studies mentioned. 
the amounts offered are by no means inconsiderable, 
and that the subjects for examination imply considerable 
acquaintance with the physical sciences. It will also 
be observed that the examinations are not open except, 
in one or two cases to undergraduates of the Univer- 
sities, and in those cases, not to those who have spent 
over 2 years in them. In general, they seem to be for 
who are entering upon a course of study at the Univer- 
sities and as such imply a system of preparatory schools 
which, compared with ours in this country, suggest a 
picture not at all pleasant to contemplate. It is pro- 
per to add that the exhibitions differ little from scholar- 
ships. 

In Trinity College there will be offered one or two 
scholarships or exhibitions of the value of about £80 
per annum. The examinations for these will be held on 
the fifth of April; and will be open to all undergradu- 
ates of Cambridge and Oxford, and to persons under 
twenty who are not members of the Universities. 


In St. John’s College a scholarship of the value of 


$50 per annum, will be offered. The examination for 
this is to be in Chemistry, Physics and Physiology, with 
Geology, Anatomy, and Botany. It will be held on the 
12th of April, and will be open to all persons who are 
not entered at the University, as well as to all who have 
entered and have not completed one term of residence. 
In this college Natural Science is on the same footing 
with Classics and Mathemetics, both as regards teach- 
ing and rewards. Natural Science is one of the sub- 
jects of the annual college examination at the end of 
the academical year in May, and Exhibitions and 
Foundation Scholarships are awarded to students who 
show an amount of knowledge equivalent to that which 
in the Classics or Mathematics usually gains such a re- 
ward. 

In Christ College one or more scholarships or exhi- 
bitions, in value from £30 to £70, according to the 
numbér and merits of the candidates will be offered. 
These scholarships may be held for three and a half 
years, with the privilege of retaining them three years 
longer on condition of remaining during that period at 
the college. The examination will be held on March 
19th, and will be open to the undergraduates of this 
college ; to non-collegiate undergraduates of Cam- 
bridge ; to all undergraduates of Oxford, and to any 
students who are not members of either University. 
The candidates have the privilege of selecting their own 
subjects for examination. 

In Cain’s Cojlege a scholarship or exhibition, of the 
value of £60 per annum will be offered. The examina- 
tion is to be held March roth, and is in the subjects of 
Chemistry, Experimental Physics, Zoology, including 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, and Botany, in- 
cluding Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. The ex- 
amination is open to students who have not commenced 
residence at the University, without limitation as to age. 
Members of this college have a chance each year to be 
examined in Anatomy and Physiology for scholarships 
of the value of £20 each, or more if the candidates are 
unusually good. 

In Kings College an exhibition of the elu of £80 
per annum is offered. The examination commences on 
April oth, and will include physics, chemistry and 
physiology, with one classical and one mathematical 
paper, and will be open to all candidates under 20, and 
to undergraduates of the college of the first and second 
years. 

One or. more scholarships or exhibitions of the 
value of £50 per annum are offered in Clare College. 


The examinations are to take place March rgth, and are 
to be in Chemistry, Chemical Physics, Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology, and Geology. They are open 
to students intending to begin residence in October. 

In Downing College there are one or more scholar- 
ships or exhibitions of the value of £40 per annum. 
These are awarded for a successful examination in 
Chemistry, Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. The 
examinations take place early in April, and are open 
to all students not members of the University as well as 
to all undergraduates in their first term. 

In Sidney College there are likewise two of the value 
of £40 per annum. In order to obtain these the candi- 
dates must pass an examination in Heat, Electricity, . 
Chemistry, Geology, Physiology, and Botany. The ex- 
aminations are open to all students who may enter on 
the college boards before October rst. 

In Emanuel College the scholarships are of the value 
from £40 to £60 per annum. ‘The examination for one 
or more of these will be held on March roth, and will 
be open to students who have not commenced residence. 

In Pembroke College, one or more scholarships or ex- 
hibitions ranging in value from £20 to £60 will be 
offered. The examination, which takes place in June, 
is in Chemistry, Physics and other subjects, and is open 
to students under 20 years of age. 

In St. Peter’s College, one scales or exhibi- 
tion, whose valué is to be from £50 to £80 per annum, 
according to merit, will be offered. The candidate 
must satisfactorily pass in Chemistry, Comparative Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Botany. The examination is to 
take place on April 4th, and is open to students who 
will be under 21 years of age on October 1st., 1872, and 
have not commenced residence. 

In reference to these examinations it is said that al- 
though several subjects are given in each instance it is 
intended thereby rather to give an option of one or more 
to the candidates than to induce them to present a super 
ficial knowledge of several. The candidates must also 
in most cases show a fair knowledge of classics and 
mathematics. There is no restriction on the ground of 
religious denomination. It is plain that the study of 
the Natural Sciences is obtaining a strong hold in Cam- 
bridge, for it is affirmed that Trinity College will give, 
once in three years at least, a Fellowship for Natural 
Science and most of the colleges are understood to be 
willing to award Fellowships for merit in Natural Sci- 
ence equivalent to that for which they are in the habit 
of giving them for Classics and Mathematics. 

During the Lent or Spring term of .this year lectures 
will be delivered at Trinity, St. John’s, and Sidney Sus- 
sex Colleges, on Sound and Light, on Electricity and 
Magnetism, on Chemistry, on Palzontology, on Geology, 
on Physical and Structural Botany, and on the Physiol- 
ogy of the Nervous System. 

At Oxford regulations have been issued for the gui- 
dance uf those who would enter the First Honor Exam- 
ination in the Natural Science School. These pro- 
vide that the candidates who desire to pass in the gen- 
eral subject of Biology will be expected to show an ac- 
quaintance, first with General and Comparative Anatomy; 
secondly, with Human and Comparative Physiology, in- 
clusive of Physiological Chemistry ; and thirdly, with the 
general philosphy of the subject. The examinations in 
these subjects will be both by paper work and practi- 
cally, and the candidates will be required to give evi- 
dence of being competent not merely to verify and de- 
scribe specimens already prepared for naked eye or mi- 
croscopic demonstration as the,case may be, but also to 
prepare such or similar specimens themselves. The re- 
gulations also give a list of works which are recom- 
mended for the use of those who intend to enter this 
examination. They are on the subjects of General Anat- 
omy, Comparative Anatomy, Human Physiology, Com- 
parative Physiology, General Philosophy of Biology, and 
Ethnology and Anthropology, and are in the English, 
French, and German,lJanguages. But in addition to the 
subjects above mentioned) the, candidates may offer as 
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“ Special subjects” any of the following: Comparative} Now if tuition be all that the institution has, to meet 


Osteology, the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Organs of Digestion, the Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Organs of Circulation and Res- 
piration, the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Nervous System, the Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Reproductive Systems, or Ethnology. 
A candidate who offers himself for examination in a 
special subject is expected to show firstly, a detailed 
practical acquaintance with specimens illustrating that 
subject ; and secondly, exact knowledge of some one 
or more monographs treating of it. Excellence, how- 
ever, in a special subject does not compensate for 
failure in any essential part of the general examina- 
' tion. The candidates for examination in Geology, 
Zoology, and Botany, are required to exhibit as much 
practical acquaintance with those subjects as those who 
offer themselves with any of the special subjects above 
mentioned. They are not required however to go 
through the same amount of practical work in the depart- 
ments of Biology which are not specialy connected with 
Geology, Zodlogy, and Botany, as candidates who do not 
bring up any one of these three subjects. 

The following lectures on science were to be given at 
Oxford this term: on Light, by Rev. Bartholomew Price ; 
on Newton’s “ Principia” and the Linear Theory, by Rev. 
C. Pritchard ; on Experimental Optics, by Prof. Clifton ; 
on the Classes and Orders of Articulated Animals, by 
Prof. Westwood ; on the Geology of the Country round 
Oxford, by Prof. Phillips; on Digestion, by Prof. Rol- 
leston. 


PLAIN WORDS ON COLLEGES. 


The following from the pen of the Rev. Alexander 
Burns, president of Simpson Centenary College, at In- 
dianola, Iowa, puts so much truth in so little space and 
and has such a hearty earnest ring about it that we can- 
not forbear giving it to our readers. The article was 
written for the Central Christian Advocate: 

The Church must have her colleges. No church can 
prosper without them. We have started well, but have 
carried some matters too far. We must have more col- 
leges and universities than we need, more than we are 
sustaining ; some of them are starving, some of them 
not equal to good preparatory schools, although flour- 
ishing such high sounding names. How are they gen- 
erally started? Many of them merely as speculations. 
The urgent demands of the times have not called them 
out, neither have the pressing needs of the Church. It 
is rather thus: A city has no manufacturing hopes, or 
commercial advantages. It is not likely to become a 
railway center, it wi be an educational point. It be- 
gins early, and although it can offer but a few thousand 
dollars, still as other places can offer no more, perhaps 
at that time not so much, it is at once presented to con- 
ference as a point of marked liberality, and its institu- 
tion is blessed with a pre-natal adoption gnd a conference- 
appointed board of trustees. The few thousand dollars 
are put into a building, leaving not a dollar for endow- 
ment ; indeed it often happens that when the building 
is erected, the subscriptions arg all exhausted and a 
heavy debt rests on the institution. Thus it begins life, 
the faculty depending entirely on tuition for salary, and 
the institution staggering under the weight of its debt 
and its high-sounding titles. Since nothing less than a 
“college” or “university” is started now-a-days, a cata- 
logue with a curriculum corresponding to its proud title 
must be published annually. The presidency of this 
college is offered to some brother educated in the minis- 
terial ranks, to take what salary he can get and let the 
balance go for the good of the church. This implies 
that the success of the church implies the success of that 
particular college and that the brethren who began the 
enterprise are very eager to sacrifice to that end. Thanks 
to the fact that the spirit of sacrifice is still well devel- 
oped in the church, the college, is not left long in an 
acephalous condition. 


the salaries of the faculty, to provide apparatus, to meet 
the wear and tear, and to cover incidentals generally, it 
is very easily seen, that, as a college, it must be the 
veriest of farces. There is not a college in our land, 
however old and prosperous, whose income from tuition 
would pay the salary of a respectable faculty. How then 
are the faculties of these mushroom institutions made 
up? Sometimes they will have as many as two gradu- 
ates, the rest of the faculty may be graduates living in 
town, who can be put down for subjects not’ taught in 
the institution. This is a cheap and convenient way of 
making a good appearance on the faculty page of the 
catalogue. A lawyer who would consent to deliver a 
few lectures on Sunday afternoon, on some department 
in law, would be a very convenient “professor.” The 
same principle could be easily applied to a minister or a 
doctor. I am sorry to say it, but I give it as my sincer- 
est conviction that more than their catalogues is neces- 
sary to enable a man to understand the real working 
force of ‘our institutions of learning. But, should the 
faculty be numerically strong enough, can the conviction 
be resisted that their number is in inverse proportion to 
their worth? Every college president finds in making 
up his faculty, that good men command positions in 
which their remuneration will be both liberal and prompt. 
To expect that these institutions should have apparatus 
either chemical or philosophical,or that geology or miner- 
alogy would be illustrated by appropriate specimens 
would be the height of folly. They necessarily fall far 
below good graded schools in this respect. Yet, as 
soon as they are opened, their praises are sounded and 
it is considered almost treasonable to patronize any 
other seminary, however excellent. In order to get 
students, children are admitted that should be found in 
the lower classes of the graded school, and since the 
airs of these institutions are all collegiate, the elemen- 
tary instruction of these children is fearfully neglected. 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, seminary or collegiate work, 
is more interesting to the teachers; hence classes are 
formed eagerly in these branches, while spelling, read- 
ing, arithmetic and geography, common school studies 
generally, are totally neglected. I have known some 
young people to be almost ruined in their education by 
leaving the common school for a seminary or college. 

Such institutions are not needed by the church. They 
are neither profitable nor creditable to her; she ought 
not to allow her good cause to be insulted, and her 
good name to be profaned by fostering such excrescen- 
ces, in order to enhance the real estate of some unfor- 
tunate village. If the interests of religion or education 
demanded such auxiliaries, or if when begotten and 
adopted they were of any practical value, they might be 
tolerated and even encouraged, but if the mission of 
many of them be not exhausted in perpetually draining 
the purses of our people and testing the patience of 
conferences with platitudes on “The Value of Christian 
Education to the Church,” it is vain to seek for it. It is 
not so difficult however, to discover the mischief perpe- 
trated by them in the name of education and religion. 
Springing up where they are not needed, they are often 
found rivals of the common school, and as parents are 
induced to withdraw their children and place them in 
these church institutions they generally lose their in- 
terest in the common school, and, when their vote is 
consulted, refuse their consent to the appropriations 
necessary to their success. No man can be innocent 
and withdraw the sympathy of the people from the com- 
mon school. No better proof could be given that the 
church institution was out of place than the fact that 
it had to deal with common school material. I think it 
is also capable of demonstration that, for their own 
specific work the common school is the preferable place. 
It might also be asked if it was in accordance with 
honor or Christian economy to induce our people to 
pay tuition to a church institution, when by local taxa- 
tion they have already provided for their children’s 
education. 


My next objection to these unendowed colleges and 
seminaries is based on the grievous imposition practiced 
by them on the young people they allure to their halls. 
Their poverty renders it impossible for them to do jus- 
tice to the student. It should be known by every young 
man or woman seeking an education that an unendowed 
college can not help being an imposition. It may dis- 
play a liberal curriculum. It may have commodious 
buildings and even be entirely free from debt ; still 
its chairs are filled at starvation salaries, and its 
students are unblest by either library or apparatus. 
It often occurs that in the filling of a chair the 
chief question is, Who will take the place at the 
salary? The average salary paid in many colleges is 
much below what is paid to the principals of our graded 
schools. Many a professor would gladly resign his 
chair for the principalship of a good graded school. 
Men of high accomplishments as teachers, or specialists 


in any department, need not be sought in such institu- 


tions. Their services will command respectable salaries 
elsewhere, and thither they gravitate. There should 
the student go also. No amount of rhetoric regarding 
cheap living, moral surroundings, or loyalty to home 
institutions should induce a young man to spend his 
college years amidst inferior surroundings. If founders 
or managers of colleges will allow them to be destitute 
of attractions and the proper appliances for conferring 
respectable scholarship, let them be greeted with empty 
halls. We believe that the times call for plain talk on 
this matter ; we fear that the interests of the young and 
the church have been sacrificed for very questionable 
results ; that the cause of education has been wounded, 
grievously wounded, by men professedly enlisted in her 
behalf. As one who sets a very high value on young 
life, I can not help warning our young people against 
the folly of wasting the precious years that above all 
others should shape their future lives, amidst develop- 
ing influences of a low order. You will graduate but 
once ; graduate from the hands of men of liberal schol-. 
arship, men of strength and culture. True, you may 
not be much even then, but you will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you have given yourself fair play. 

In closing this article let me assure my young friends 
that our' church has colleges equal to the best in our 
country, their chairs filled by men of acknowledged 
scholarship. Thither direct your steps, till those who 
would invite you to nearer halls can point to their re- 
spectable equipment as the result of a liberal endow- 
ment. Consult your own highest interests and rest 
assured that you will serve best the cause of God and 
the church by so doing. | 


I reserve for another article, a few more plain: words 
on the same subject. ALEXANDER BURNS. 
Simpson Centenary College, Indianola, Towa. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


ITS APPEAL FOR AID. 


From the correspondence of the Springfield Repub- 
licanof March 8th, we learn that on Thursday, March 7th, 
the Committee on Education in the Massachusetts 
Legislature heard the appeal of the friends of Amherst 
College for an appropriation of $100,000 from the State 
Treasury. President Stearns of the college made a 
statement which we print below in full. A letter from 
Gov. Alex. H. Bullock commending the scheme and 
offering arguments in its favor was likewise presented. 
Mr. Gillett, of Westfield, Mr. Edwards, of Boston, and 
Dr. Allen, of Lowell, members of the board of trustees 
were present to enforce the claim. Mr. A. B. Ely, and 
Mr. Bowles, of Springfield, one of the State trustees, 
made addresses urging the appropriation. Mr. White, 
secretary of the Board of Education and treasurer of 
Williams College, spoke on the general subject and said 
that since 1850, the state had given $1,000,000 to var- 
ious educational institutions in the eastern part of the 
State, of which $600,000 had gone within the last ten 
years to Tufts College, to the School of Technology, and 
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to the scientific department of Harvard University. 
The treasurer of Amherst, Mr. Dickinson, presented 
some information in reference to the finances of the 
college. He explained that its funds of all kinds 
amounted to about $500,000, but of this only $300,000 
were dedicated to the general educational expenses ; 
others were set apart for the library, for special scholar- 
ships, or for the benefit of ministerial students. The 
total annual receipts of the college were about $23,000 
in term bills and $20,000 from funds, and with miscel- 
laneous receipts made a total of $44,000, as against, for 
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It may not be improper to add here that the alumni 


itself. During the 50 years of its existence it has raised|of Amherst, 700 of whom were present at the semi- 
for itself, we know not exactly how much, but certainly | centennial commemoration last summer, all feel that the 
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more than a 


million of dollars. Many of the trustees | college is doing a great work for the state and for man- 


and friends of the institution, especially members of/kind, especially in the promotion of civil liberty, good 
the faculty, in former days have made almost incredible) order, good morals, education and religion, helping to 
efforts to sustain it. The salaries of the officers have|secure peaceful homes, security of property and the 
always been small, and sometimes exceedingly small, | general good ; and many of them earnestly inquire why 
and never have afforded them full compensation. Théjsuch an institution is not more perfectly cherished by 
present officers generally are not receiving one-half of|the commonwealth, which it delights to adorn? And 


the market value of their services. 


By great exertions, | why is it, we may add, when eastern Massachsetts has 


the last year, $51,000 of expenses. The statement of} however, and munificent endowments of friends, the| received such liberal endowments and western Massa- 


college has become strong—in some departments very |chusetts been generously regarded, great central Massa- 
strong,—and is better able to give the best possible|chusetts has been subjected to comparative neglect ? 
education than ever before while in the department of| There are no institutions in the State, which are doing a 


President Stearns was as follows: 

Amherst College is in pressing necd of pecuniary 
assistance. Already fifteen thousand dollars or more 
in debt, it is wholly unable, with the strictest economy, 
to meet necessary current expenses. It is supposed by 
the treasurer that the deficit for the coming year will 
not be less than six or seven thousand dollars, though 
we might hope, by injurious economy to keep it consid- 
erably within these bounds. The debt has been the re- 
sult of no extravagance, nor of unnecessary .improve- 
ments. It has been occasioned chiefly by repairs which 
decency or safety absolutely required, and increase of 
teachers’ salaries, which deterioration in the value of 
money made indispensable, and without which increase 
the best officers could not support themselves or be 
retained. ; 

With an abundance of hard-working men among the 
graduates, who can give ina record of service for church 
and State, not second to that of any college of similar 
age and numbers in the country or in the world, Am- 
herst has but very few wealthy graduates to whom ap 
plication can be made, in time of pecuniary need, with 
any hope of success. Nor are there any known sources 
from which relief, or power to carry on the work of the 
institution, can be obtained, except the Legislature of 
the commonwealth. 

The college is more emboldened to make this appli- 
cation from the assured belief that impartiality and jus- 
tice require that State assistance should be given it. 
The college has nothing to say against grants to other 
institutions. Its friends have always favored them, and 
from their interest in general education and gn the com- 
monwealth could not do otherwise. They feel, however, 
that in the bestowment of legislative favors, Amherst 
College has been too much overlooked. We would not 
mention other institutions in the way of comparison, 
were it not necessary to a proper statement of the case. 
The other colleges were assisted at the start. Harvard, 
in the early days of the country’s poverty, received £400 
at the start. Williams, in 1793, £1200 at the start. 
Tufts, thirteen years ago, at or near the start, $50,000. 
Amherst, nothing at all atthe start. For the first 25 
years of its existence Harvard was constantly cherished 
by the State; the amount given might probably be 
ascertained, though we have not the figures at hand, 
but between the years 1814 and 1824 it received $100,- 
eco. Recently (since 1861) Harvard or the University 
at Cambridge has received more than $300,000. Wil- 
liams College, besides the £1200 at the beginning, re- 
ceived the grant of a township of land in 1805, and a 
second township of land in 1809 ; between 1814 and 
1824, $30,000; in 1859, $25,000; in 1868, $75,000, 
making in all $130,000, two townships of land and 
£1200. Amherst, in 1746, received, $25,000; 1859, 
$25,000 ; 1863, $2,500, making in all $52,500. In 1868, 
on application to the Legislature, Williams College re- 
ceived, as we said, $75,000, and the university museum 
$75,000. The next year Amherst College applied for 
assistance and received nothing. Does not equality 
and justice require that further legislative aid should be 
given to Amherst? 

This, then, is our first reason why we are emboldened 
to apply to the Legislature for aid. A second is, that 
while the State has done so little for Amherst College, 
the college has done a great deal for itself. It seems 
to be the policy of the State to help those who help 


the general treasury it sorely needs help. 


If it is still] more important work for the country, than the several 


the policy of the State to help those who help them- | educational institutions of the Connecticut valley. Nor 
selves, it would seem that Amherst College might ex-lis it presuming to say that Amherst College is the 


pect consideration. 


mother of them all. 


A third reason which encourages us to ask help of| We are aware, when we ask for a contribution in 


the Legislature is that, while the state has done so little 
for the college, the college has done a great deal for the 
state. First, in educating .arge numbers of students, 
now nearly two thousand, chiefly from what are called 
the working classes—graduating them not only into the 
professions, but into the business of teaching in public 
schools. More than a thousand, some say more than 
fifteen hundred winter schools have been taught by the 
undergraduates of Amherst, and there are now, besides 
175 ministers, 63 lawyers, 43 physicians, and business 
men we know not how many, 85 graduates of the col- 
lege teaching permanent schools in the state. Second, 
in furnishing an education at so small a cost and with 
such liberal aid to indigent students. The whole 
amount of term bills, including tuition, charges for li- 
brary, etc., is at the present time only $90 per year for 
each student, which is but a small portion of what it 
costs the college to give them their education. We 
would have it particularly observed that the college, dur- 
ing the past fifty years, has contributed toward the sup- 
port of indigent students, in money or credit on term 
bills, an amount nearly three times as great as all it has 
ever received from the state. Besides canceling term 
bills or making discounts upon them where, without un- 
due pressure, students could not pay, the college has 
given in money, according to the treasurer’s books, to 
students needing charitable aid, $132,496.94 ; and ac- 
cording to estimates made with some care, it is believed 
that from $20,000 to $25,000 more have been collected 
and given to the same class. In other words, while the 
college has thus given more than $150,000 to the public 
for the education of its students, it has received only 
$52,500 from the Legislature in return. Third, the col- 
lege has helped the state in the large numbers which, 
in common with other institutions, it gave up to the 


money, that the State is not free from debts ; but we are 
equally aware that the State has abundant means of 
paying its debts whenever they become due. We are 
also aware that some are beginning to speak in opposi- 
tion to special grants on general principles, but if that 
is to be the policy of the State, let not special grants be 
wholly denied till institutions, which have failed to re- 
ceive their share, have been properly remembered. We 
know, too, that many judicious men have been greatly 
shocked by the manner in which public funds have been 
squandered for denominational purposes in one of our 
largest states ; but that day of corruption, we believe 
has gone by. Or if there were any danger that such in- 
fluences would prevail in Massachusetts, and that public 
moneys would be given to the enemies of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, would it be good policy to keep those in- 
stitutions poor and crippled, which work for public free- 
dom and education, when it is in the power of a true re- 
publicanism to strengthen them? Shall we leave them 
to be found weak and inadequate, when the day of evil 
comes, if come it must, rather than powerful to aid the 
country, in case of threatened calamity? 

In closing these remarks, we cannot help reminding 
the committee that Massachusetts covers but a speck on 
the geographical area of the country ; that her political 
power and influence will depend upon the education and 
virtue of her inhabitants ; that if ever we go down as 
the great educating section of the country, we shall go 
down altogether as to good influence in it. While we 
keep up and improve the common schools as we should, 
those higher institutions on which the prosperity of the 
common schools greatly depends, and which the con- 
stitution requires us to assist, must also be cherished. 
The colleges are all children of the State. Amherst 
would only ask for a reasonable share of the maternal 


public service in the recent civil convulsion—many of| consideration. 


her young men, not only of graduates but of under- 
graduates, in consequence of their self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the country and the state, now sleep in soldiers’ 
graves. If the colleges give up the lives of their pro- 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 


During the war the college of William and Mary was 


fessors and their students, in the time of the state’s destroyed by fire, and since that time several attempts 
agony, may they not expect help in return, in the time of| have been made to obtain from Congress reimbursement 


the state’s prosperity ? Fourth, the college has helped 
the state in its friendly offices for the newly-established 
agricultural college, which is in some respects peculiarly 
the college of the state. Amherst college, though it has 
no power or influence over this younger institution, has 
encouraged and cherished it from the beginning, offering 
it not only the free use of its cabinets, library, recitation, 
rooms, hall, etc., but procuring for it, through immediate 
friends, large pecuniary contributions. Fifth, while the 
state has done so little for this college, the college 
stands in a peculiar relation to the state. It was a con- 
dition ofits charter that the first five vacancies in the 
board of seventeen trustees should be filled by the 
Legislature, and that these places should be kept filled 
by election in the Legislature forever afterward, as they 
always have been to this day. 


for the damage done. The history of the destruction as 
near as we can get it is as follows: Williamsburg, the 
site of the college, was regarded as the key to the mili- 
tary position on the peninsula formed by the James 
and York rivers. During most of the war, that is from 
May, 1862, to its close, Williamsburg was in the possés- 
sion of the Federal troops. On the ninth of September, 
1862, however, the place was attacked by a force of Con- 
federate cavalry who obtained possession of the city and 
held it until rı o’clock of that day. Upon evacua- 
tion by the rebel cavalry and the return of the Union 
troops, a body of stragglers from the United States 
forces who were drunken. disorderly, and insubordina te 
fired and destroyed the college buildings with the libra- 
ry, apparatus, furniture and other property therein be- 
longing to the institution. And at different times after 
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wards during the war, other houses and property of the |these institutions have been injured in war, Such Gov- 


college and connected therewith were destroyed by the 
Union forces. 
education and labor have reported a bill to Congress to 
reimburse the college for the damage done. The case 
for the college was very forcibly and eloquently stated 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, of Massachusetts in a speech 
in the House of Representatives, Feb. gth, from which 
we take the following extracts. It may be said that the 
opposition to the bill is based chiefly on the precedent 
which it would establish and the amount whith would be 
taken from the public treasury if that precedent should 
be followed in other cases. After giving a brief history 
of the destruction Mr. Hoar proceeds as follows: . 


It cannot be likened to the common case of property 
destroyed by the incidents of war and situate on hostile 
territory. In such cases, ordinarly, the loss must rest 
where it originally falls. 

This spot cannot be claimed to have been in any sense 
hostile territory. Williamsburg is, as I understand it, 
partly within the county of York and partly within that 
of James City. York county was never deemed hostile 
territory after May, 1862, and was expressly excepted 
from President Lincoln’s original proclamation of eman- 
cipation. It formed a part of the State of Virginia, 
which had for a time its seat of government at Alexan- 
dria under Governor Pierpont ; was represented in Con- 
gress, and gave the necessary constitutional assent to 
the separation of West Virginia. The college is, I 
think, a little over the line in James City, but on land 
we Held, and coming in every respect within the same 
principles as were applicable to the county of York. The 
building was in our military occupation. A court-mar- 
tial was going on the day before, and its rooms con- 
tained hay and other stores and cavalry equipments. 


® æ% * * 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I put this case on three indepen. 
dent grounds. In one aspect, if the House shall agree in 
establishing it as a precedent, it might involve claims not 
exceeding $100,000 or $200,000 in all for destruction of 
alike nature. If, on the other hand, the judgement of 
the House rests the case on either of the two other 
grounds which I shall state, it stands by itself, a prece- 
dent for no other case that can arise. 

Now, the first ground is this. Endowed institutions 
of learning, established by funds given for public pur- 
poses, are excepted and secured from injury by the law 
of nations. Whenever any civilized nation has, either 
by the wantonness or by the necessary act of its own 
troops not in’actual battle, violated the sancity of this 
class of institutions, no legal claim arises, no claim un- 
der the law of nations arises ; but often the most highly 
civilized nations have respected their moral obligations 
by repairing the injury where they could at their own ex- 
pense. Now, if we recognize that doctrine, we may pos- 
sibly be called upon to pay for other destruction. Presi- 
dent Ewell, who has made some inquiry, thinks that a 
sum less than $100,000 will cover all other like cases 


throughout the South. I think the amount will be larger 


than he estimates, but that it will not be large. This is 
a privilege that never has attached to the church, which 
never has been attached to property held and owned by 
the State for public educational purposes. It extends 
only to that class of institutions endowed by trust funds 
for purposes of education. This is the first ground on 
which I place this bill. 

The second ground is that this was a building which 
we had taken posession of ; it was on our territory; we 
were using it for our military purposes, and we had ex- 
cluded its natural and legal guardians, and therefore we 
are bound to restore it to them in the same good order 
and condition in which we received it. 

And the third ground and the strongest is this. Ex- 
cepting the battle-fields consecrated by the blood of our 
patriots, this is one of the five or six most sacred spots 
in our domain. It stands in this respect to be classed 
with Mount Vernon and the tomb of Washington. If 
wantonly or carelessly the American troops had injured 
Mount Vernon, or the tomb of Washington, I do not be- 
lieve this House would meet the request for its restor- 
ation by saying that the same principle would compel us 
to repair every grave-yard or every private habitation in- 
jured throughout the entire South during the war. 

The case, as has been said, does not constitute a legal 
claim upon the Government. It stands upon this prin- 
ciple. To spare, and if possible to protect institutions 
of learning, such as college buildings, libraries, or col- 
lections of art or science from military injury, is an obli- 
gation which the most highly civilized nations impose 
upon themselves. Whenever, by accident or design, 


In view of these facts the committee on| 


-ernments should desire if possible to make reparation. 
History contains many conspicuous and interesting 
examples of this generous recognition. At the time of 
the battle of Princeton, the Americans, in dislodging the 
British from the college building, fired a cannon shot 
through the walls. Washington, in order to make good 
to the college the damage sustained by the fire of his 
troops, made the trustees a present of fifty guineas. 

In the eloquent letter of Colonel Hughes in behalf of 
this claim, we are reminded that “during the war of In- 
dependence the buildings of William and Mary were re- 
peatedly occupied by British troops. They were in every 
instance respected as sacred to the cause of letters and 
left intact. After the close of the war, Louis XVI, the 
ally of America, caused the buildings, accidently de- 
stroyed by his troops, to be replaced and every injury 
to be repaired, thus doing royal homage to the sacred 
cause of learning.” | 

The British troops under Tryon, when they occupied 
New Haven in 1779, spared Yale College, although its 
students in arms harassed their approach. But Presi- 
dent Clapp’s manuscripts were carried off. President 
Stiles addressed a letter to General Tryon, in which he 
represented that “a war against science had been repro- 
bated for ages by the wisest and most powerful generals. 
The irreparable losses sustained by the Alexandrian li- 
brary and other ancient monuments of literature have 
prompted the victorious commanders of modern ages to 
exempt these monuments from the ravages and desola- 
tions inseparable from the highest rigor of war.” Gen- 
Tryon replied to this letter that “disposed by principle 
as well as inclination to prevent the violence of war 
from injuring the rights of the republic of learning, he 
very much approved of the president’s solicitude for the 
preservation of the manuscripts,” and caused every ef- 
fort to be made for their discovery and restoration. 

After giving other historical examples and stating that 
William and Mary lost a great part of her revenue by 
the cession of the great North Western Territory, the 
speech concludes as follows : 

If civil strife or foreign war shall ever again disturb 
our peace, every college in the land will be safer if Con- 
gress shall to-day make this solemn recognition of the 
rule we invoke. ‘To deny it is to deny to the college of 
Washington the justice he did to Princeton. ‘To deny it 
is to deny to Virginia the generous treatment which Con- 
necticut received from Tryon, Philadelphia from Croke, 
and William and Mary herself from Louis XVI. The 
hallowed associations which surround this college pre- 
vent this case from being a precedent for any other. If 
you had injured it, you surely would restore Mount Ver- 
non. You better honor Washington by restoring the 
living fountain of learning whose service was the pleas- 
ure of his last years than by any useless and empty act 
of worship or respect towards his sepulchre. 


SENATOR FERRY ON THE AMNESTY BILL. 


In a speech of Senator Ferry of Connecticut upon 
the amnesty bill, and the amendments to it offered by 
Senators Sumner and Carpenter, the following passage 
occurs. It will be remembered that the amendments 
tacked on to the amnesty bill by the senators mentioned 
provided for the complete equality of the colored race 
in all places. In order to accomplish this, provisions 
were introduced which in the minds of some encroached 
upon local self-government, or in other words the rights 
of the States, to regulate their own affairs. In accord- 
ance with this view, Senator Ferry spoke as follows in 
reference to governmental control over educational in- 
stitutions : 

The amendment next provides that trustees, commis- 
sioners, superintendents, and other officers of the com- 
mon schools and other public institutions of learning 
in the several States, shall be forbidden to make any 
discrimination on account of color, and be punished by 
fine and imprisonment or by civil action for damages, 
at the option of the person who claims to have been 
injured. While so far as the State which I in part 
represent is concerned this is a matter perfectly imma- 
terial, for the children dwelling in that State, whether 
white or black, ever since my remembrance, have been 
accustomed to attend the same schools, and I never 
knew or heard of a denial of the privilege either by 
law or custom, yet at the same time with respect to our 
school system we are tenacious; with respect to our 
rights over that school system we are tenacious. It 
has been our pride from our foundation as a Common- 
wealth. Our fathers began by making provision for the 


education of every child, made no discrimination of 
color, but provided for the education of every child 
within the township; and as generations have passed 
away and we have seen the blessed influences of our 
educational system upon ourselves and upon those who 
have gone out from us to build up communities in other 
portions of the land, we have grown still more and 
more tenacious of that system, and of our power of 
control of it as we ourselves may see fit. And we do 
not like that Representatives from distant States should 
assist us in the control of our school fund, or in the 
distribution of the school moneys provided for the edu- 
cation of the youth of the State. It is because this 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts exerts 
Federal authority over the schools and the school offi- 
cers of the States that the provision which he has placed 
in it is most objectionable. I am not certain that the 
same general rule of expediency extends to all the 
States of the United States, but this I am certain of, 
that if you give to the Federal Government power to 
interfere in the regulation of the schools of the different 
States upon one subject, I do not see how you are to 
restrain that power in reference to other topics relating 
to education ; and indeed we see and hear now con- 
tinually more and more of efforts made to bring the 
Federal Government into direct control of the school 
systems of the States. 


An Arctic Stove.—When the last German Arctic 
Expedition started for the North Pole, it carried a newly 
invented stove, by Professor Meidinger, which would 
have rejoiced the heart of Count Rumford, and has 
proved an invaluable invention. It is of iron, having a 
double wall with a space, about two inches wide between 
the outer and inner walls, to which the air has free access 
above and below. The cold air being always at the bot- 
tom, and the warm ascending, it follows that all the air 
in the room is being constantly forced through the space 


between the outer and inner covering of the stove, or what 
is the same, is being constantly heated. The coal is 
put in from the top, and fills the whole inside of the 
stove, which is about six feet high, more or less. It is 
then lighted at the top and kept burning by the draught 
created by valves inserted both into side walls and at the 
bottom of the stove. The valves opened, the greater 
the heat, so that the temperature can be easily regulated. 
The expense is a third less than that of an ordinary Ger- 
man stove, and the new invention, in an elegant shape, 
is rapidly finding its way into dwelling houses. 


Punctuation.—There is great carelessness, if not 
ignorance, in the matter of punctuation, whereby much 
misunderstanding arises. Many persons even emulate, 
the ancient writers in leaving out all marks or divisions 
of any kind, like the barber who wrote over his door, 
“What do you think I shave you for nothing and give 
you a drink,” which was interpreted by some to imply 
an easy shave and a morning tipple to be got for the ask 
ing. „Such, however, was not the meaning of our 
worthy tonsor, who, on being arraigned before the 
magistrate for what seemed a clear case of deception, 
exclaimed, “ What! do you think I shave you for noth- 
ing and give you a drink?” Points were first used by 
Aristophanes, a grammarian of Alexandria, 200 years 
B. C., but were not generally used until the modern 


system was introduced at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century bya learned printer of Venice named Manutius. 
Punctuation not only serves to make an author’s mean- 
ing plain, but often saves it from being entirely miscon- 
ceived. And there are many cases where a change of 
points completely alters the sentiment. The following 
anecdote of an English statesman, who once took advan- 
tage of this fact to free himself from an embarrassing 
position, is an amusing illustration : 

Having charged an officer of the government with 
dishonesty, he was required by Parliament, under a 
heavy penalty, publicly to retract the accusation in the 
House of Commons. At the appointed time he appear- 
ed with a written recantation, which he read aloud as 
follows: I said he was dishonest, it is true; and ‘I am 
sorry for it.” This was satisfactory ; but what was the 
surprise of Parliameut the following day to see the 
retraction printed in the papers thus: “I said he was 
dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for it.” By a sim- 
ple transposition of the comma and semicolon, the 
ingenious slanderer represented himself to the country, 
not only as having made no recantation, but even of 
affirming his charge. 
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Tue friends of Yale will be gratified to know that the 
Woolsey fund, some statements respecting which are 
made in another column, is making steady progress, 
that there is every reason to hope that the half million 
desired will be raised in due time. Meanwhile it ought 
to be regarded as a duty, not less than a pleasure to con- 
tribute to the fund. The plan of pledging to give a cer- 
tain amount every year is meeting with favor, and seems 
to commend itself to the consideration of all. There 
are few graduates of Yale, who cannot for the love they 
bear to their alma mater, add five dollars a year to her 
treasury. 7 


THE proposition to devote the Chinese indemnity fund 
to the founding of a college in China, for the purpose of 
educating interpreters, etc., has assumed, the form of 
a bill in the Congressional Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Mr. Jones the most earnest worker in the project, 
and who displays very praiseworthy energy, has recently 
been twice before this Committee, the last time last 
Tuesday. The bill as now before the Committee pro- 
vides, that the principal of the fund shall be kept intact 
by the Secretary of State and be invested in government 
securities. The income which amounts to about $27,- 
ooo a year is to be devoted to the purpose desired. 
Congress is to appoint trustees who shall control this 
sum and have power to arrange all details and manage 
the affairs of the college. ‘These trustees are to give a 
report from time to time to the president of the United 
States. The expenses must not exceed the income 
from the fund. At the meeting last Tuesday Mr. Jones 
read a letter from Dr. J. Wells Williams of Peking, which 
declared that $20,000 would purchase ample ground and 
buildings with which to begin the work. We can only 
hope that the matter will be pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible. 

A RECENT number of the New York Odserver in re- 
ferring to the rumored attempt of certain students in 
one of the New England Colleges to obtain a decision 
from the courts as to whether the college authorities 
have aright to compel the attendance of students who 
are of age upon religious services, says :—‘ Wise stu- 
dents they are indeed. Their coming to college is vol- 
untary. They can go away if they do not like the rules. 
The college has no power or desire to coerce attend- 
ance. It merely says—' If you stay here you must do as 
we do; if you are not willing, take yourself away.’ 
And in our judgment, the best thing they can do is to 
take themselves off.” While now we would express no 
opinion upon the question at issue we would simply re- 
mind the Odserver that the same reasoning would sus- 
tain any regulations, however unreasonable or unjust, 
and that there seems to be a higher principle which ap- 
plys in such cases, viz., that no body of men who happen 
temporarily to be in charge of a great educational insti- 
tution have any right to so hedge about its advantages 
with obnoxious regulations as to render it impossible for 
any one to enjoy them and at the same time maintain 
his self respect. 


THE question of the removal of Trinity College from 
its present site is still exciting earnest discussion. On 
Saturday March oth the resident trustees, who are a ma- 


jority of the board, voted at a special meeting to recom- 
mend to the full board that the present site be sold for 
$600,000. On the Monday evening following the city 
government took action upon the proposition. The sub- 
ject was earnestly discussed, and resulted, in the 
board of alderman, in an acceptance of the proposition 
the vote standing 7 to 7 and being decided by the May- 
or in the affirmative. In the council 13 to 9 were in favor of 
submitting the question to the people, and a resolution 
to that effect was laid on the table to be perfected. And 
so the matter stands. Meanwhile the local press of both 
Hartford and New Haven are discusssing the question 
pro and con. The idea of a removal of Trinity to New 
Haven is rarely touched and seems to be lost sight of in 
the more important questions as to whether Hartford 
will buy the present site. There seems however to be a 
tacit understanding that if Trinity removes from her 
present position it will be to some other in Hartford. 
We cannot but regret this, both on account of Trinity 
and Yale, for, as it seems to us, a removal of Trinity to 
New Haven would be advantageous to both. 


THERE can be little doubt, we think, that the greatest 
present need of the higher educational interests of the 
country is better preparatory schools. We may strive 
as hard as we will to perfect the curriculum of studies 
in the colleges and universities, and expend our ener- 
gies in forming and furnishing means for post-graduate 
courses of study, but the effort is unavoidably more or 
less abortive from the failure at the other end of the 
course. It may seem strange, but we have no doubt that 
at least one half of the first year in college is occupied in 
bringing the students who come from different prepara- 
tory schools up to a common level. Let the entrance 
examinations be as strict as they may they cannot obtain 
the same culture in all who come. And there seems to 
be no remedy for this until the preparatory schools re- 
ceive more attention than they now get. Weare glad to 
see that the subject is being agitated in certain quarters. 
Dr. Reid, president of the State University of Missouri, 
has proposed the following plan for bringing the University 
into closer relation to the public schools of the State :— 
“rst. The University should take up the studies exactly 
where the high schools of the State leave off; and to 
this end there should be laid down by law a course of 
study for all high schools in the State, which they should 
be required to follow. 2d. There should be some 
change in the way of appointing State students to the 
University. 3d. A system of public libraries in all 
parts of the State should be adopted and kept up for 
the use of every country school.” Whether this plan or 
some other is followed there can be little doubt that the 
subject of the dependence of the higher educational insti- 
tutions upon the lower schools, and the connection be- 
tween them should be thoroughly agitated and an im- 
provement brought about. While advanced study and 
higher education is receiving so much attention, let not 
that which makes the latter possible be entirely neg- 
lected. 


STATE AID FOR COLLEGES. 


The recent application of the college of William and 
Mary to Congress for reimbursement for losses sustained 
during the war, and the appeal of Amherst college, to 
the legislature of Massachusetts for a gift of $100,000 
from the public treasury of that state seem to bring into 
notice the question of state aid to institutions devoted 
to the higher education. In the case of William and 
Mary, the college was destroyed by the Union soldiers, 
seemingly without any just cause or provocation. The 
college, it is claimed, was, during nearly the whole war, 
within the union lines and on territory which was re- 
garded as still under federal control, it having been ex- 
cepted from the territory declared in rebellion by presi 
dential proclamation. But the loyalty of the institution 
and the territory was not regarded as sufficient to warrant 
legal claim for damages and so the success of the appeal 


rests entirely on the generosity of Congress In the case 
of Amherst the appeal for aid is based on several grounds, 
prominent among which are the fact that the college is in 
debt, with a prospect of a continued increase in the debt 
unless aid be given ; that other educational institutions in 
the State have received much greater help than Amherst, 
and fairness requires that she should now be assisted ; 
and that the College has helped the state, by educating 
her sons, by helping indigent students, and by assisting 
in various ways the State Agricultural College. 

Waiving now any discussion of the claims of these 
two institutions for aid, except to say that there seems to 
be force in the appeals and that they meet with our earnest 
sympathy, even if they do not receive the approval of 
our judgment, we will proceed to discuss briefly a single 
thought connected with the general subject. It is of 
course impossible, in a single article, to follow out all 
the thoughts suggested by the question, whether these 
and similar applications ought to be granted, in other 
words, whether institutions devoted to the higher educa- 
tion which may meet with misfortune, or from any cause 
be in want, should receive pecuniary aid from the 
state. There are involved in its thorough discussion a 
consideration of the true function of government; its re- 
lation to the education of the people; whether if the 
state aid or even establish common schools it should go 
farther and bestow assistance upon colleges and univer- 
sities ; the settlement of that dificult question, how fer 
the state must educate the people for its own safety; the 
question of aid to denominational institutions, and kin- 
dred topics either more or less remotely connected. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the development of a 
single thought the relation of aid to colleges to subsides 
in general. . 

There are those who do not hesitate to class all such 
applications, especially as that of Amherst, as appeals 
for subsidy and treat them with unqualified disapproval, 
on the general principle of opposition to subsidies, a 
principle which is worthy of all commendation. But, 
as it seems to us, these opponents of subsidy in their 
haste overlook a very important consideration. Their 
mistake arises from considering all appeals to the pub- 
lic treasury for aid as subsidies, or if the definition of 
the word be cited as excuse for such consideration, from 
treating all subsides as blameworthy. But subsidies as 
we understand them are grants of money or other assist- 
ance to some private enterprise, or to some enterprise 
which, having the public good in view as one of its ad- 
vantages, is nevertheless managed for the ultimate bene- 
fit and profit of the managers. An example of such a 
subsidy would be a land or money grant to a railroad 
company, and it might be defended on the ground that 
it is the duty of the government to foster internal im- 
provements. And this principle is based on the broader 
one that government should foster whatever tends to 
benefit the people in general, or, going back a step 
farther we may say, that what is derived from the people 
by way of taxes should be expended for their benefit. 

But educational institutions differ from private enter- 
prises of this kind in that they are not private in the 
same sense. They are like them in as far as both are 
designed for the general good, but they differ from them 
in this radical respect, that colleges and universities 
are not founded or managed for the purpose of making 
private fortunes. Railroads are a great public conven- 
ience, one of the marks of the civilization of a country, 
but the ultimate aim in view in their management is 
that those who control them may amass fortunes. But. 
in great educational institutions the case is entirely 
different. These institutions are not founded or man- 
aged for the sake of making money. Their aim is far 
different and there are a number of considerations 
which go to show the truth of this assertion. In the 
first place great educational institutions can hardly be 
said to be conducted on sound business principles, not 
meaning by this, however, that the pecuniary affairs of 
colleges and universities are managed unskillfully or 
dishonestly. But in common business transactions an 
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adequate return IS expected for every outlay. In the 
case of colleges however, this is not so. The education 
of every student costs at least double the amount re- 


turned by way of tuition. There are not two colleges 
in the country in which the income from the students 
will pay the cost of keeping the college going. And 
even with the endowments which many institutions are 
fortunately possessed of they are continually running 
behind. z S 

Again, the meagre salaries paid college instructors, — 
in many cases mere pittances, compared to what they 
might earn in other capacities, and the impossibility of 
giving more with the present income of most institu- 
tions of learning, shows that colleges are not money 
making institutions. If such was their aim, surely their 
employes would be better paid. Still further, as evi- 
dence on this poipt may be cited the fact that no one 
can be said to own a College. It does not belong to the 
corporation or trustees who manage its affairs, nor to 
the faculty who for the time occupy its chairs. When 
those who are active in its control pass away they can 
not dispose of it as of other property. It contiually 
remains, a monument of beneficence and passes into 
the control of those who in their turn shall leave it to 
those who come after them. We conclude therefore, 
that educational institutions can not properly be classed 
with railroads and other such enterprises which most 
commonly received subsidies from the public treasury, 
and that in this case one important objection to sub- 
sidies in general does not hold good. And while we 
are not satisfied that the principle of giving money from 
the public treasury even to colleges is a safe one, we 
still think that if any enterprises are to be favored in 
this way, it should be the educational institutions of a 
country. | 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Zinc Light.—By digesting metallic zinc in iodide of 
ethyl, we obtain a volatile liquid which takes fire spon- 
taneously in the air, and is known under the name of 
“zinc ethyl.” It can be distilled in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, and if this gas be made to pass through the 
liquid it will carry off some of the zinc-ethyl, and when 
ignited will burn with a magnificent white flame. It is 
probable that ordinary illuminating gas would answer as 
well as hydrogen for this experiment. The light pro- 


duced in this way can be employed to take photographs, 
but its actinic properties are not equal to the effects 
produced by burning magnesium.—Scientific American. 


Metallic Spectra.—M. Robert Thalén has com- 
municated to the Royal Society of Upsala, a memoir on 


the characteristic metallic lines of the spectrum, especi- 
ally with reference to their wave-lengths. As ordinary 
spectroscopes do not give entirely accordant readings, 
vatying as they do with temperature and other inciden- 
tal circumstances, it is necessary in all cases to make 
the solar spectrum the basis of reference. Angstrom’s 
“ normal solar spectrum ” was, accordingly, the normal 
starting-point of the author’s researches ; and, with this 
as his guide, he has succeeded in constructing a chart, 
which gives, in millimeters, the wave-lengths of metallic 
lines within about.o’oooooo! of their true value. Forty- 
five metals have been thus investigated, and the spectra 


mapped. Of these, the following give lines coinciding 
with those in the solar spectrum; Sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, iron, manganese, chromium, nickel, cobalt, 
and titanium. The discovery of the last-named coinci- 
dence is due to M. Thalén himself.— Scientific Press. 


Albumen from Fish Eggs.—The great demand 
for albumen for manufacturing purposes has led to the 


attempt to obtain it from every imaginable source, hens’ 
eggs being of course the most simple, but at the same 
time the most expensive, and entirely insufficient to af- 
ford a supply. An experiment has recently been made 
by Dr. Grüne to utilize fish roes for this purpose, these 
being obtainable from many kinds of fish in immense 


quantities, and being usually thrown away. When 
entirely ripe, these roes are capable of furnishing a large 
amount of albumen, and in this condition .are to be 
stripped from the investing membrane, and made free 
from adhesion as much as possible. They. are then 
placed in.a sieve, rubbed with a stiff brush so as to break 
up their contents and allow the albumen to pass through. 
This is to be washed with water, to which one part of 
ammonia in three hundred is to be added, so that the 
albumen adhering to the sieve shall be carried through. 
The solution thus obtained is then to be placed in high 
vessels and allowed to stand for some days, and when it 
becomes clear the albumen can be poured off into 
flat dishes, and evaporated in well ventilated rooms. 
The cleansing is said to be facilitated by passing through 
coarse sand or powdered glass. The best roe for this 
purpose is that of fresh water fishes, such as pikes, but 


the albumen can be obtained from any species. If the 
roes have been kept too long, of course there is a ten- 
dency to decomposition, accompanied by an unpleasant 
smell, but this is, not at all appreciable if the labor be 
prosecuted at the proper time.—PAil, Ledger. 


Natural Gas Fountains.—In a paper recently 
read before the N. Y. Association of Practical Engineer- 


ing, Prof. H. Wurtz gave the following account of natur- 
al gas-wells : 

It appears that in the State of New York alone there 
are three great belts of gas-bearing formations, each two 
hundred miles long, an average of ten broad and having 
a thickness estimated at one hundred feet. This would 
support three thousand wells, yielding gas equal in heat- 
ing power to fourteen tons of anthracite daily, for one 
hundred years. Similar formations are found in Can- 
ada, Ohio and Pennsylvania, but perhaps the most im- 
portant is the immense area of the Devonian and Sily- 
rian basins of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi Val- 
ley, where there are five, perhaps six, great beds of such 
rock. 

Some of the gas wells give a most enormous quantity 
of gas. One on the Little Kanawha, nine hundred feet 
deep and four-inch bore, has a two-inch pipe leading 
from it a distance of a mile, where it feeds the furnaces 
of twenty-eight steam boilers of twelve-horse power each, 
besides fifty stores and a large number of jets for illumi- 
nation. There is one in Ontario county, N. Y., 500 feet 
deep and five-inch bore, which gave a flame thirty feet 
high, the flow of gas being about five cubic feet per sec- 
ond, or upwards of 430,000 per day. The gas is nearly 
equal to six-candle power. At Venango, Pa., gas rises 


from wells under a pressure of two hundred pounds to 
the square inch, and instead of being burned under a 
boiler is run direct into engine cylinders in lieu of steam. 
At Erie, Pa., wells can be sunk for $1.500 which will 
give gas enough, burned in the furnace of a steam gen- 
erator, to produce 200 horse power. 


Hydramyl.—Dr. Richardson of London has been 
investigating a new anesthetic, to which he has given 
the name of Aydramy/. An account of his experiments 
is given in the “ Half-Yearly Compendium of Medical 
Science, Part IX.,” (just published) which will be found 
interesting reading even to those who never expect to 
undergo any more painful surgical operation than the 
dislodging of a tooth or the lancing of a boil. Dr. 
Richardson was in the habit of using a mixture of amyl 
hydride and rectified ether for producing local anæs- 
thesia; that is, by freezing the spot through which the 
incision is to be made by the rapid evaporation of the 
volatile substance spurted upon it in the form of spray. 
He noticed that when the spray was used for an opera- 
tion about the nose or mouth the patient often passed 
into a state of general insensibility to pain. The sleep 
produced was so gentle, so deep, and yet so temporary, 
that Dr. Richardson rightly supposed that he was on 
the track of a most valuable discovery. He forthwith 
began a series of experiments in order to ascertain 
whether it was the vapor of the ether or the of hydride 
which produced the insensibility, and it was not long 
till he assured himself that it was the latter. When in- 


haled it created no irritation, induced perfect insensibil- 
ity to pain, and the recovery from its influence was sin- 
gularly rapid. The most interesting fact connected with 
the inhalation of this gas is, that in many instances it 
induces perfect insensibility to pain, and leaves the con- 
sciousness comparatively unimpaired. 

Dr. Richardson has also been experimenting with 
methylic ether. In several cases the patients although 
quite insensible to pain, were able to obey every request 
made of them, and some of them kept insisting that they 
were not yet ready for the operation, because they were 
entirely conscious, whereas the cutting was going on all 


the time and they felt itnot. One lady took the anzs- 
thetic and then pointed out successively the teeth which 
she wished to have extracted, adjusting herself in the 
chair after each tooth was drawn, and yet felt no pain 
whatever. From this and other cases which came un- 
der his notice the doctor very.fairly assumes that “‘in the 
course of time we shall discover manageable and certain 
anesthetic substances which will paralyze sensation only, 
leaving the muscular power unaltered and the mental 
little disturbed.” — Baltimore American. 


“Ball Lightning.”’—A paper was recently read 
before the Royal Society, by C. F. Varley, in which 
were detailed some new electrical experiments. One 
of these, which the author thinks may afford an explan- 
ation of the phenomenon known as “ball lightning,” 
we copy,—premising that a Holtz machine was used, 
and that the brass balls on the poles were about an inch in 
diameter :—“ Tie to the negative pole a small thin strip 
or filament of wood three inches in length, and bent so 
as to project on each side of the negative pole, and a 
little beyond it towards the positive. On rotating the 
machine, two bright spots are seen upon the positive 
pole. Ifthe positive pole be made to rotate upon its 
axis, the luminous spots do not rotate with it; if, how- 
ever, the negative pole, with its filament of wood, be ro- 
tated, the spots on the fositive pole obey it, and rotate 
also. The insertion of a non-conductor, such as a strip 
of glass, in front of the projecting wooden end, oblit- 
erates the luminous spot on the positive pole. When 
the author first discovered this, he, seeing apparently 
pieces of dirt on the positive pole, wiped it clean with 
a silk handkerchief, but there they remained in spite of 
all wiping; he then examined the negative pole, and 
discovered a minute speck of dirt corresponding to the 
lumingus spots on the positive pofe. When the fila- 
ment of wood is removed from the negative pole there 
is sometimes a luminosity or glow over a large portion 
of the surface of the positive ball. If in this state 
three or four little pieces of wax, or even a drop or two 
of water, be placed upon the negative pole, correspond- 
ing non-luminous spots will be found upon the positive 
pole, which rotate with the former, but do not with the 
latter. It is therefore evident that there are lines of 
force existing between the two poles, and by these 
means one is able to telegraph from the negative fo the 
positive pole to a distance of eight inches through the 
air, without any other conductor than that which the 


electrical machine has constructed for itself across the 
non-conducting gas. The foregoing seems to the au- 
thor to give a possible explanation of “ ball lightning ;” 
if it be possible for a negatively electrified cloud to 
be suffificiently charged to produce a, flash from the 
earth to the cloud, a point in the cloud would corres- 
pond to the wood projection on the negative conductor ; 
if such a cloud exist, a luminous spot would be seen 
moving about the surface of the earth, corresponding to 
the moving point of cloud over ity and thus present 
phenomena similar to those described by the privileged 
few who have witnessed this extraordinary natural phe- 
nomenon. ”— Sci. Press. 


LITERARY. 


The Prey of the Gods.*—We are quite at a loss to 
understand why this story is not included in the Library 


of Select Novels. It certainly is not because of any de- 


# The Prey of the Gods. A Novel. By Florence Marryat, (Mrs. 
Ross Church), Author of “ Her Lord and Master,” “ Love’s Con- 
flict,” “Neronique,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Franklin square. 1872 
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ficiency in point of merit, either in the volume or in the 
author. One of her books, previously written, “ Her 
Lord and Master,” is embraced in that collection. It 
has been extensively read in this country, and greatly 
admired. So far as we are able to judge, this story is 
the equal of that, and deserves to become as popular. 

The writer of “The Prey of the Gods,” is the daugh- 
ter of Captain Marryat, author of Peter Simple and 
Jacob Faithful, who, “in his day and generation,” was 
one of the most prolific and popular of the English tale- 
writers. Mrs. Church has inherited the talents of her 
father, and has employed them in the same sort of labor. 
She differs from him, however, as a lady of refinement 
might be supposed to differ from “the old man of the 
sea.” She possesses a finer imagination, a greater deli- 
cacy of manner, and a loftier sentiment. 

The story before us, though not of the Library 
of Select Novels, is, nevertheless, a select novel, desert- 
ing a place in the collection. It is of uniform size with 
the volumes of that series, but covered with paper of a 
lighter shade, to indicate its independence. It has how- 
ever, the advantage of good qualities enough to go alone 
—a merit that is not possessed by all the exotics of our 
current literature. ; 


Blade o’-Grass.*—This little story has the double 
merit of being pleasant in itself, and of calling attention 
in a direct but not too painful way to the appalling odds 
against the English poor. ‘The fact that hosts of children 
grow up in English cities in almost utter ignorance, 
and dependent for the bread of life upon the practice 
of some vice is forcibly presented as a fact with none of 
hat indiscriminate railing against the existing order of 
things the folly of which Charles Kingsley exposed years 
ago in Alton Locke. The author without venturing 
upon the political phases of the social questions invol- 
ved gives us in the childless Mr. and Mrs, Silver a sugges- 
vion ofa more active private philanthropy than even 
very good people are likely to regard as incumbent upon 
themselves. For several years this benevolent couple 
take into their own house at every Christmas some little 
waif and care for them all as if their own children. One 
of these is Blade o’ Grass’ twin Sister and the antithesis 
between the lives of the two, one reared under good in- 
fluence and the other growing up in the gutters, points 
the moral of the story. In the benevolent Mr. Merry 
Whistle we see the generous but injudicious nature not 
a mere mischief maker as taught by certain wise theorists 
upon charity but a much needed link between the hearts 
of the well to do and the destitute. The characters of 
the workingmen’s representative and of Mr. Virtue do not, 
we are sorry to say, bear that impress of truth which des 
tinguishes the other persons of the story. The former 
is too exceptional to be in any way a fair type, and the 
old pawnbroker has a very suspicious flavor of Dickens. 
The tone of the book*is temperate and agreeable while 
some of the pictures especially the evening reading at 
the Silver’s cannot fail to make a lasting impression. 


*Blade o Grass, by B. L. Farjcon., 
ther, 1872. 


New York Harper & Bro- 


i . 
The Ancient History of the East.*—This is 
one of the group of volumes denominated in the pub- 


lishers’ catalogue as the “Student’s Series,” to distin- 
guish it from the New Classical Library and other 
collections. In this series, among other valuable works, 
are a number of histories, as of Greece, Rome, France, 
England, the Middle Ages, the Old Testament, the 
New Testament, the Queens of England, and the 
World. These histories are prepared with the greatest 
possible care, and are as reliable as any of the larger 
and more elaborate works from which they are abridged. 


* The Ancient History of the East. From the earliest times to 
the conquest of Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
jabylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. By Philip 
Smith, B.A., Author of the “ History of the World.” Illustrated 
by engravings on Wood. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Franklin Square, 1871, 


They are perhaps the very best books for general read- 
ing in history ever published. They are especially 
adapted to brief sittings, and their contents may be 
mastered in the spare hours of almost any young person 
of ordinary diligence. 
the very best and most available kind of human know- 
ledge may be acquired, with a labor so small as scarcely 
to be noticed. Not the least important fact in connec- 
tion with {this series, is the low price at which each 


Mille’s gifted young Englishmen (Cigars, by jove, Old 
boy, etc.,) are introduced and.sorted off with Miss Fay’s 
companions, Mrs. Wiloughby a widow, and Miss Ethel 
whose life has also been saved. Rufus K. Gunn is an 


In this way a large amount of| American who having taught the Papal troops the art 


of war is made Baron Altramonte He has the dis- 
tinguished privilege of rescuing the whole party from a 
bandit’s stronghold into which they have been entrapped 
by Count Civasole, one of Miss Fay’s lovers. The 


volume is sold, whereby it is brought within reach of|sensations of the story are not all new by any means, 


the humblest classes of society. 
The work before us embraces the annals of Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and 


and two or three borrowed from Les Miserables and Jane 
Eyre do not appear to so much more advantage in their 
new Situations as to quite warrant the chagpge. But the 


Pheenicia, from the earliest period to the conquest of| book is very entertaining and contains many things well 


Alexander the Great, of Macedon. In the preparation 
of this work, the author has drawn his facts from the 
most authentic sources, both ancient and modern. The 
recent discoveries of the explorer have been used to 
correct errors and explain mysteries. The intrepreta- 
tions given by the aid of science to the records and 
relics of the earliest nations, have been adopted. No- 
thing, apparently has been overlooked or neglected, 
which would add to the interest or authenticity of the 
contents. The narrative is exceedingly compact, but at 
the same time circumstantial, and as complete as seems 
possible with so great condensation. In addition to the 
value of the work as a history of important events, there 
are certain chapters of special interest, as those which: 
treat of hieroglyphics and cuneiform literature. Dur- 
ing the present century many valuable discoveries have 
been made in both these ancient modes of writing, and 
the processes as well as the results are carefully de- 
tailed. As a manual, either for study or reference,—in 
the school-room or in the library, — this book will be 
found of great service. 


The American Baron.*—Mr. James De Mille 
occupies a very exceptional place in literature ; and for 
so much let us be duly thankful, for his style is per- 
nicious, and his talent quite sufficient to give the former 
influence. How any man of his attainments can answer 
it to his conscience to write such nonsense as this book 
and “Cord and Creese” for another example, is a rather 
curious proplem in psyschlogy. One is forced to the 
conclusion after reading two or three of these lucubra- 
tions that the author has a decided penchant for blood 
bombast, horrible situations and the other “ Properties” 
of low grade novels without having the power or incli- 
nation to cast his chosen material into an effective story. 
He does not relinquish the materials, however, but 
knocks them together with perfect recklessness and fills 
in the chinks with anything that comes to hand, making 
an incongruous and inartistic structure that no man of 
sense could refrain from condemning. Still the effect 
is novel, and Prof. De Mille is bright enough to be 
amusing, and sufficiently original in his characters to 
catch the attention for the time being. Considered as 
burlesque his stories have a certain merit, but much of 
the time they resemble the subject of the satire so closely 
as to reach about the same level, nor can this plea for 
his extravagances, be any longer entertained as it is 
painfully evident that he has exhausted the field. Charac- 
ters also which once had the charm of comparative 
freshness are growing so familiar as to suggest a trite 
proverb. ‚The rash young man in “The Lady of the 
Ice” who is engaged to some half dozen young women 
at once takes to petticoats in “The American Baron” 
and the result is a greater fool if possible than the first. 
This Miss Minnie Fay who enacts the heroine engages 
herself to two or three men in England and runs away 
from them into more entanglements of the same kind 
in Italy. Each gentleman saves her life, receives the 
promise of her hand, and presses his claims with more 
or less assiduity. She finally has three of them upon 
her hands at the same time and the complications 
naturally arising evolve the plot. Two of Mr. De 


* The American Baron. A Novel By James De Mille, New 


York, Harper & Bros, 1872, 


put and good in themselves. The Irish priest with the 
doodheen, and the Rev. Mr. Zoyer are capital, and a 
few of the last chapters exceedingly funny. 


My Wife and [.*—The writer of this volume seems 
to be conscious of its defects, or that it has defects, 
since she says in her preface, the closing paragraph— 
“The author wishes to dedicate this Story to the many 
dear, bright young girls whom she is so happy as to num- 
ber among her choicest friends. No matter what the 
critics say of it, if ‘Aey like it ; and sne hopes from them, 
at least, a favorable judgement.” Now this position we 
regard as essentially wrong ; for if the book will not pass 
the ordeal of the critics, we submit that it is not fit for 
the perusal of “ bright young girls,” who may chance to 
be disposed, on any account, to blink the imperfections. 
It is possible for “bright young girls” to like books 
which they ought not to read under any circumstances, 
and in such cases we earnestly recommend that they be 
guided and governed by the maturer judgement of the 
critics. 

We would not have it understood from what is here 
said, that the volume before us is of this character. Its 
defects are rather those of construction and detail, more 
likely to be discovered by the critics than the “ bright 
young girls ” whom the author is “ so happy as to num- 
ber among her choicest friends.” These may read the 
pages of this volume with delight, and think it a capital 
story ; but the defects of which we speak, can not escape 
the discernment of the critic, and may not be allowed to 
pass without his censure. It is true, a story may be the 
recital of a series of facts or incidents of almost any char- 
acter, and without any very special connection. There 
is no single arbitrary rule by which authors must be gov- 
erned in the construction of a story ; and this is well, per- 
haps, as, otherwise, all would be alike, and without in- 
terest by reason of their resemblance. | 

At the same time, the author is not at liberty to inflict 
upon the public, because it pleases the “bright young 
girls” whom she is “so happpy as to number among 
her choicest friends,” any sort of book she may choose to 
write and call a story. There are some general rules 
that must be observed, if the author would have her’book 
endorsed by the critics, and perused by posterity. As 
for instance, there must be a plot of some sort, and that 
plot should be as nearly as possible a unity, that the in- 
terest may be in the greatest degree heightened. It may 
be, however, that the author wishes to instruct, not to 
interest and amuse ; but in that case she should have 
written an essay, which is a style of composition every 
way better adapted to didactic productions. 

Perhaps the author imagined that the narrative form 
‘would be more enticing, and that characters might be in- 
troduced as so many threads upon which to string her 
pearls of thought. This, however, is a downright fraud 
upon the reader, who, supposing she (one of the “ bright 
young girls”) is reading a story, finds, at the close, or 
possibly in the progress, that she is only reading an es- 
say, cut up into bits, and ejected with the greatest pos- 
sible irregularity, from the mouths of different persons, 
around not one of whom clusters any special interest. 


My Wife and I ; or, Harry Henderson's History. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Pink and 
White Tyrany,” etc, New York: J. B. Ford& Co, 1871. 
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- officers elected : 
_ Presidents, Dr. N. L. Hatfield, W. L. Atlee, E. Wilson, 


Surely this !S Bot the way that either essays or stories 
should be written, for the former is in no way benefited 
by the mixture, and the latter only when the moral is 
casual and subdued. 

Fhe object of the story before us, as we learn from 
the author’s preface, is “ to show the embarrassment 
of the young champion of progressive principles, in meet- 
ing the excesses of modern reformers,” and incidentally 
“to paint the picture of the modern emancipated young 
woman of advanced ideas and free. behaviour.” To the 
object in view we do not object, but to the manner in 
which it is, or is attempted to be, carried out in the 
story. The central figure of the plot,—if we may call 
the slender thread that holds the contents together a 
plot,—is “ Harry Henderson, a plain Yankee boy from 
the mountains of New Hampshire,” who relates his own 
“experience,” in “three stages,” “ first, my child-wife, or 
the experiences of childhood ; second, my shadow-wife, 
or the dreamland of the future ; third, my real wife, 
where I saw her, how I sought and found her.” It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the “child-wife” and 
the “ shadow-wife ” have legitimately nothing whatever 
to do with the story, which begins properly in the fif- 
teenth chapter, nearly one hundred and sixty pages from 
the commencement, where the fortunes of the hero 
“turned upon an umbrella.” The three hundred and 
twenty pages that follow, if the first part of the book 
could be lopped off, would constitute a passibly readible 
story, of considerable interest, especially to such as be- 
lieve in “the manners and sentiments of the modern 
emancipated woman.” 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Carleton College, (Northfield. Minn.)—Pres. J. 
W. Strong of this institution, has just received from a 
gentleman in New England, whose name is not made 
public, a cash donation of Five Thousand Dollars. The 
new college building which is of stone and three stories 
high above the basement, and to cost about $25,000, 
will be completed at once. 
the State under Congregational auspices, and it is in quite 
a prosperous condition ; it having been unusually bles- 
sed for one so young in receiving donations. Mr. 
Carleton’s generous gift last year, of Fifty Thousand 
Dollars, at once gave to it the confidence of the churches 
and so assured its friends of ultimate’success. It has a 


most important field in the North West, and all friends 
of learning will wish it abundant prosperity. 7 


Jefferson Medical College, (Philadelphia, Penn.) 
—The annual meeting of the Alumni Association of 
this College, was held on Friday, March 8th. Dr. W. L. 
Atlee presided. The Executive Committee presented 
their report showing a large addition to the member- 
ship of the Association, and also that the members were 
very active throughout the country in promoting the in- 
terests of the college. The Trustees had purchased the 
ground adjoining the college building, upon which it was 
proposed to erect a structure devoted to hospital pur- 
poses. It was designed to construct the building in 
such a manner as to afford a room for the purposes of a 
Library. The report was adopted and the following 
President, Prof, S. D. Gross ; Vice- 


A. Hewson; Treasurer, Professor B. Howard Rand ; 
Recording Secretary, Dr. J. E. Mears ; Corresponding 


Secretary, Dr. R. J. Dunglison ; Executive Committee, 
Professor E. Wallace, Dr. Mitchell, J. M. Da Costa, Dr. 
Meigs, Dr. Pancoast, Dr. Bache, Dr. Gross, and others. 


Tufts College, (College Hill, Mass.)—Junior exhi- 

ition has been abolished from the annual programme 
at Tufts. This exercise has usually been held during 
“ anniversary week,” the last of May. The adoption of 
the new calendar which fixes Commencement on the 
Wednesday preceeding the last Wednesday in June, 
brought the exhibiton too close upon the annual exami- 
tions. Moreover, the preparatory work for the exhibi- 
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tion was considered as making disproportionate demands 
upon the student’s time, and energies, at a period of his 
course, when the demands of the ordinary work of the 
curriculum were in no degree abated. 

The new dormitory is slowly approaching completion. 
Occupying the highest point of the college land, one 
hundred and fifty feet above the tide water, in the mid- 
dle-ground of the landscape, it is an ornament not only 
to the ground, but to the whole northern suburb of Bos- 
ton. Prof. John P. Marshall, at last accounts had left 
Dresden, for Italy. He will propably return in season 
to take up his college duties at the opening of the fall 
term. Tufts is threatened with the temporary loss of 
its president. Too severe demands upon his strength 


are making their effects evident. Complete rest from 
mental labor, and a few months sojourn in Florida, are 
suggested as being all that is necessary greatly to aug- 
ment the chance of a long life of earnest work and use- 
fulness. is 


Collegiate Institute, (Fort Edward, N. Y.)}—This 
institution is one of the many of its kind which were 
started some fifteen or twenty years ago as a high grade 
school for students of both sexes, but unlike many 
of its contemporaries has outlived its days of infancy, 
and now ranks both in regard to the ability of its 
management and the curriculum pursued far in advance 
of many of the so-called Western colleges. At the 
close of each term during the year a’ public exhibition 
is given by the students which is largely attended by 
those interested in the Institute and living in the 
vicinity. | 

Wednesday evening, March 6th the exhibition of the 
winter term was given in the chapel. About 500 per- 
sons were present. Original themes, compositions 
and speeches were made by the ladies and gentlemen, 
and received with applause. Prizes were awarded to 
Messrs. Dobbs and Adsit for the superior excellence of 
their productions, and also to Miss Haxton for an ori- 
ginal poem well rendered. The examinations during 
this day, before a committee of clergymen, passed off in 
a most satisfactory manner, each student evincing a 
thorough . knowledge of the subjects in hand. The In- 


stitute is now in a most flourishing condition, numbering 
some three hundred students with real estate, valued at 
$60,000, and a faculty composed of eleven instructors. 
Young men are here thoroughly prepared to enter any 
college in the country, many having already left its por- 
tals to enter those of Yale and Harvard. i 


College of New Jersey,(Princeton, N. J.)—A dis- 
turbance of considerable importance occurred at Prince- 


ton recently. The facts as we learn them from the corres- 
pondence of the Newark Courier are as follows :—Prof. 
Hart, newly elected to the chair of Belles Letters, had, 
of late, made certain changes in regard to the recita- 
tions of the senior class. He had decided to divide 
the class into two divisions, one of which should recite 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, and the other at three 
o'clock. He also decided that the class should use his 
text-book, which has recently been published. These 
arrangements did not seem satisfactory to the certain. 
members of the senior clacs, and they accordingly un- 
dertook to get up a disturbance. On Thursday afternoon 
February 27th, according to arrangement, at the hour for 
the recitation of the first division, the whole of the 
senior class augmented by a number of lower classmen 
entered the recitation room. Professor Hart occupied 
his usual place at the desk. The students had no 
sooner Seated themselves than they commenced a series 
of outlandish howls. Fire crackers and torpedoes were 
continually exploding. The Professor rose to demand 
an explanation when he was hit upon the head with tor- 
pedoes, etc., and was compelled to protect himself from 
the explosive articles. The Professor after again endea- 
voring to seek an explanation and proceed with his lec- 
ture, was compelled to dismiss the class. It is affirmed 
that their was not the slightest ground for the action of 
the class. The only point at which they could take of- 
fence was that half of the class was to recite at two 
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o'clock, whereas they had before recited at three. 
There is no college law requiring a professor to limit 
the hours of the afternoon recitations to three and four 
o'clock. As regards the text book the action of the 
class was still more extravagant. The book was to be 
furnished at a reduced price and it was the express de- 
sire of the faculty that it should be introduced in the 
college. i 

On the day following the disturbance quite a number 
of students received directions to “ interview” the fa- 
culty on the coming evening, and they will probably be 
granted a “vacation” of some length. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—During the 
week past several items of interest have transpired at 
Yale. 


MEETING OF THE CORPORATION. 


A meeting of the Corporation of the college was held 
last Wednesday. The primary object of the meeting 
was to receive and take action upon the repost of the 
Committee appointed last summer to consider the sub- 
ject of the admission of the alumni toa share in the 
management of the college. The report of that Com- 
mittee was accepted and the Corporation voted to recom- 
mend to the legislature at its coming session a few 
changes in the Act passed at the last session in refer- 
ence to the admission of the alumni. The psincipal 
changes recommended are, one excluding from the priv- 
ilege of voting for the alumni members of the Corpora- 
tion aX graduates of the first degree in any of the de- 
partments who have not been graduated five years, (the 
original act would allow a graduate of the Medical 
School to vote the first year after graduation) ; one re- 
quiring that the election shall be held on the day next 
preceeding the annual Commencement, instead of on 
Commencement day; one deciding a tie vote in any 
case by lot; one making a plurality of votes instead of 
a majority necessary for a choice ; and one making the 
official year of the alumni members of the Corporation 
end with the day next preceeding Commencement day. 
The Corporation also considered the plan proposed by 
the Committee before mentioned, in reference to the 
manner of voting for the alumni members of that body. 
The plan proposed by the Committee was printed in 
Tue Courant of Jan. 13, 1872. The Corporation vo- 
ted to change that plan so that a proxy vote properly 
attested may now be sent by mail instead of being pre- 
sented by a qualified graduate armed with a power of 
attorney as before provided. A Committee of five was 
also appointed to have the election in charge. It was 
also voted that a list of the post office addresses, etc., 
of all the graduates of the college be prepared for the 
use of those having the Woolsey fund in charge. 


HONOR TO PROFESSOR DANA. 


The Geological Society of London at its recent meet- 
ing awarded the Wollaston Medal for the present year 
to Professor J. D. Dana and the balance of the proceeds 
of the Wollaston fund to Mr. James Croll of Edinburgh. 
This medal was founded by Wollaston himself in 1828,and 
is given as a mark of honor for distinguished learning and 
ability in the departments of Geology and Mineralogy. It 
was formerly made of palladium but is now a gold medal, 
adorned on one side with a head of Wollaston and on the 
other with a wreath which surrounds the name of the re- 
cipient. It was bestowed in 1871 upon Professor A. C. 
Ramsay, formerly president of the society and now one 
of the council, in 1870 upon Deshayes, in 1869, upon H. 
C. Sorby; and in 1868, upon Prof. Carl. F. Naumann. 
Wollaston, the founder of the medal, was one of the most 
eminent scientific men of hisday. He was born in 1766, 
and graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of M.D. He, however, did not devote 
himself to the practice of medicine, but turned his atten- 
tion to the physical sciences. Among his.other contri. 
butions to science were the discovery of the metals pal- 
ladium and rhodium, and the invention of the Wollas- 
ton Goniometer and the Camera Lucida. He was a 
member of the Royal society and was awarded one of its 
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medals for the discovery of a method of making plat- 
inum malleable. He died of effusion of blood on the 
brain in 1828. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS, 


The parties entrusted with the Phelps Prize Fund, and 
appointed to make regulations for these races have de- 
cided that no barge contesting for this prize shall fall 
below the following measurements : (1) Length 40 ft. 
width 26 in. (at the water level,) weight 180 lbs. (2) 
Also that the boats must be built to Carry coxswains, at 
the same time arranged to be steered by the bow oar. 
(3) That no bort will be handicapped but the Univer- 
sity. (4) That no crew shall enter the Shell Race which 
has not contested for the Barge Prize ; that $75.00 shall 
be awarded as the first and $2 5 as the second prize. 

The measurements and weights are to be recorded by 
the Secretary. The race is to take place early in the 
- third term, probably this year soon after the middle of 
May. Allowances will be made to the Barges of ’73 and 
’74, on account of special circumstances, but to no other 
boats. The Shell Race will take place in June. A 
new University barge has been ordered from Blakie of 
Cambridge, also one for the Undine Club. 

The officers of the ball and boat clubs have deter- 
mined to give next term an exhibitionof athletic sports for 
the benefit of their respective organizations. The sports 
will include flat races of varying distances ; running and 
standing, high, and long jumps ; hurdle races ; throwing 
the ball, etc. Suitable prizes will be offered for each 
event. It is the wish of the officers that every depart- 
ment of the University be represented in these games. 
The programme of the proceedings as far as can be de- 
cided at present, will be given next week. 

The successful competitors for the Junior prize speak- 
ing are as follows :—W. Beebe, Cowles, Daniels, Dens- 
low, Houghton, Lathe, Lyman, Miller, Prentice, and 
Tarbell. Four wrote upon “The Statesmanship of 
Richelieu ;” four upon “The Iconoclastic Spirit of the 
Age,” and two upon “ The International Society.” 

The ball nine practice regularly (though not simul- 
taneously) in the gymnasium and will continue so to do 
until the end of the term. ‘The subscriptions in the 
ball interest are about finished and only a few members 
of ’72 remain to be “visited.” The amount raised is 
amply sufficient to carry the nine through the coming 
season, 

The Juniors have chosen Oaks president of the class 
boat club in place of Boyce, resigned. We understand 
that some old board bills have come to light, and that 
the class have voted to sell one or more of their boats 
to settle the matter. 

We regret to learn that Beecher ’72 has been obliged 
to go to Florida on account of his health, to remain 
probably until the beginning of next term. The num- 
ber of men “giving out” of late is large and offers a 
subject for consideration. l 

President Woolsey began Tuesday evening the de- 
livery of a course of six lectures on the Heathen reli- 
gions. They are to be continued each Tuesday and 
Thursday evening at 7 P. M.,‘at the Marquand chapel. 

The faculty have, we understand, notified a would be 
university crew man of "72 that his low stand warrants 
their prohibition of boating aspirations on his part for 
the present. 

The Yale Courant Says: Speaking of base ball re- 
minds us that Harvard is now discussing the plan of a 
System of class matches and a tournament with prizes 
etc., similar to that held two years ago at Yale. The 
Advocate complains of a lack of base ball enthusiasm.at 
the home of universal knowledge, 

An iron founder down town has received unlimited 
orders for geologizing hammers from infatuated mem- 
bers of ’72. The latter have invariably begun their 
researches by clipping off pieces of Durtee. 

The boxing fever is coming on anew and Prof. Dole 
and Patsey Shepard have each we understand quite a 
number of students under their instruction. 


‘unknown to Dr. Saunders, 


44 Las 


President Jackson of Trinity visited incog. some of the 
Seniors’ rooms last Week and conversed for a consider- 
able time on the removal of Trinity and kindred mat- 
ters. 


pieces. : 


Bishop Williams will preach the last of the Berkeley 


sermons, Sunday evening, March 24. 
A meeting of students was held on Wednesday March 
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"72, are quite backward with their commencement om ad 
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69, Ewinc.—A. H. Ewing is spending the winter 
at Nice, in the South of France. 

’69, RoBERT.—Married at Germantown, Penn., How- 
ard W. Robert, and Charlotte A., daughter of Edward 
No cards. 

70, Dix.—Charles H. Dix 
Cleveland, O. . ; 

’70, HiNDs.—T. F. Hinds, formerly connected with 
‘70, was admitted to the bar in December last, at 
Albany, N. Y. š ; 


is an insurance agent in 


3 . 
6th., to take into consideration the subject of a game of|, 7°, Knox.—Reuben Knox who was with the class of 


football between Columbia College and Yale. 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Schaff and C. Deming to 
which Mr. McCook was afterwards added, was appointed 
with absolute power to make all arrangements for a meet- 
ing of the two colleges in this exciting game. It is 
thought that the matter will soon be settled and that the 
game will take place on Hamilton Park the latter part 
of the present month. | 

Quite a number of Yale men were at New Haven on 
Thurscay evening, March 7th., to attend the annual re- 
union of the senior societies, Among these we noticed 
A. L. Brown, S. H. Dana, and H. W. Raymond of ’6ọ, 
G. E, Dodge, R. W. DeForest, H. J. Faulkner, G. B. 
Grinnell, G. D. Miller, J. G. K. McClure, S. St. J. Mc- 
Cutchen, J. H. Perry, C. H. Strong. and R Terry of ’70, 
and C. E. Beebe, C. H. Clark. S. B. Jackson, F. Mead, 
Jr., J. F. Page, T. Peck, W. R. Sperry, and G. A. 
Strong, of’71. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


16, GARFIELD.—Rev. John M. Garfield, of New 
Haven, died at his residence on Sunday, March roth. 
His wife, who had been ill for some time previous like- 
wise died on the following Tuesday. 


‘at, GRISWOLD.—Rev. John F., Griswold, who died 
in Brooklyn Feb. 15, was a native of Greenfield, Mass. 
He was born April 14, 1795. After graduation he went 
to Andover, where he graduated in 1824. He was first 
settled at South Hadley Falls, and afterward labored at 
Fayetteville and Hartland, Vt., and at Walpole and 
Washington, N. H,; at the latter place he resided 
twenty-one yedrs. At the age of seventy he retired 
from the more active duties of the ministry. The fol- 
lowing tribute to his memory is from a recent number 
of the Congregationalist : “As a ministerial parishioner he 
was a model ; he seemed to beastrong link in the chain 
that bound together pastor and people, knowing how to 
inspire confidence each in the other. His religion was 
sunny and bright; he could always find something 
hopeful and encouraging ; he could see much that was 
promising in the signs of the times. Every good cause, 
especially missions, temperance and education, found in 
him a true friend. He died a young man, though sev- 
enty-six winters had whitened his locks ; he was young 
in his sympathies and in the interest he felt in the pro- 
gress of the kingdom of God.” 


"31, JONES.—Rev. Elisha C. Jones of Southington, 
member of the College Corporation for ten years past, 
moderator of the General Association of Connecticut in 
1858 and 1868, pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Southington since June 28th, 1837, died at his home in 
Southington quite suddenly, Saturday March oth. His 
funeral was attended last Tuesday by President Porter. 
We hope to give an obituary notice next week. 


"31, SAUNDERS.—Reyv. Dr. Ephrain D. Saunders, of 
Philadelphia, has recently received honor at the hands 
of the government of that city. Dr. Saunders was 
formerly owner of considerable land on Thirty-ninth 
street, and this he some time ago devoted to the founda- 
tion of the Presbyterian Hospital. On Thursday of 
last week, the city councils Passed a resolution, wholl 
changing the name of that 
Street to Saunders Avenue. The mayor has approved 
the resolution and the street-will hereafter be so known. 


60, Coy.—E. G. Coy, who is teaching at Willston 
Seminary, is to spend a part of his present vacation in 
New Haven. 


’69, BARDEEN.—Chas. W. Bardeen is Superintendent 
of the public schools, at Whitehall, N. Y. 


’69, CutLps.—Married, February 1st, 1872, at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., Harvey Childs, Jr., formerly of the class 
of ’69, and Miss Mary Zug, of Pittsburgh. 

‘69, Copp.—A. J. Copp was admitted to the practice 
of the law in Minnesota, on the 14th of October last. 

"69, Dana.—S. H. Dana of the senior class, in An- 
dover Theological Seminary, has declined a call to 
Newburyport, Mass. 


A com- 


y Washington College, 


70, about one term has recently entered ’°73. He has 
been studying law at Cambridge, Mass. 

'70, LEARNED.—Dwight W. Learned is still pursuing 
his post-graduate studies in New Haven. 

"70, LincoLN.—G. F. Lincoln is at present in the 
employ of the Phenix Iron Co. at Hartford, Conn. 

"70, Ricu.—J. B. Rich is a member of the Jefferson 
Medical College, at Philadelphia, Penn. : 

’70, Ross.—John A. Ross, is studying law in Kansas 
city, Mo., in the office of Brown & Case. Post-Office 
address : Box 2058. 

’70, SHEPARD.—Charles E. Shepard is studying law 
at Rochester, New York. 

'70, SPAULDING.—Randall 
at Rockville, Conn. 

’70, THOMAS.—Edward B. Thomas, is practicing law 
at Norwich, Chenango Co., New York. 


Spaulding is still teaching 


GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL, 


— General Joseph E. Johnston has been offered the 
presidency of the Georgia Military Institute. 


— Prof. Ficklin, of the State University of Missouri, 
is engaged in writing a treatise on Algebra and also one 
on Astronomy. 


— Dr. G. L. Soule, Principal of Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, is at present unable to discharge his duties, by 
reason of illness. 


— Prof. Gegenbaum, of the University of Jena has 
declined the chair of Surgery in the new German Uni- 
versity at Strasbourgh. 7 


— A letter from Rome, dated Feb. 16, says that Rev. 
Dr. Loomis, of- Lewisburg University, is now on his 
way to Palestine and the East. 


— The students of Davidson College, N. C., propose 
to erect a monument in memory of their late president, 
G. W. McPhail, D.D., LL.D., who died last June. 


— The oldest living graduate of Williams College is 
Hon. Frederick Perry, of Stockbridge, who was born 
Nov. 21, 1787, and graduated in the class of 1802. 


— Prof. Archibald C. Geike, professor of Mineralogy 
and Geology in Edinburgh University has received the - 
degree of LL.D., from the University of St. Andrews. 


— Joshua L. Chamberlain, President of Bowdoin 
College, has been elected, by a concurrent vote of the 
legislature, Major-General of the volunteer militia of 
Maine. 

— Rev. Dr. Elliot, 
of the Messiah in St. 
Thursday, Mar. 7, 
University. 

— The seventh course before the Lowell Institute 
will be one of twelve lectures on the geology and physi- 
cal geography of Brazil, by Prof. Ch. F. Hartt of Cor- 
nell University. 


— Madame Fua, an Italian radical lady, has been 
appointed Professor of Belles Lettres in the University 
of Rome and Chief Inspector of convents and all 
other schools for females. l 


— Rev. J. W. Scott, D.D., formerly President of 
Pennsylvania, has been elected 
professor of ancient languages in the University of 
West Virginia, at Morgantown. 


— First Lieutenant Junius W. MacMurray, of the 
First Artillery, has been detailed by order of President 
Grant to be Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
in the University of Missouri at Columbia. 


— The Waynflete professorship of chemistry at the 
University of Oxford, England, will soon become va- 
cant by the resignation, through ill health of Sir Benja- 
min Collins Brodie, Bart. M.A. Professor Brodie was 
elected in 1865. 


— President Haven, of the Northwestern University, 
will contribute to the April number of Zhe Lakeside 
Monthly an elaborate article upon “ Darwinism and 
Christianity,” a subject upon which Dr. Haven’s views 
have attracted much attention, 


pastor of the Unitarian Church 
Louis, was formally installed on 
as Chancellor of the Washington 


Mar. 16, 1872] 
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— The time allowed the Berne professors for recan- 
tation by the Archbishop of Cologne expired on the 
1st of March for Prof. Knoodt, and on the 9th of 
March for Profs. Hilgers, Reusch and Laugen. There 
is not the slightest prospect of their receding from the 
dogmatic views already expressed. 

— Prof. Winchell, of Michigan University, delivered 
a scientific lecture in Chicago recently. The Chicago 
Fost devoted nearly half a column to a report of it and 
affirmed that “ It is needless to say that the lecture was 
worthy of its distinguished author, reflected credit on 
the University with which he is connected, and delighted 
as well as instructed the intelligent gathering that came 
to greet him.” 7 ' 


— The London Athenaum pronounces the Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar of Prof. March, of Lafayette College, 
“an invaluable work for the comparative philologist,” 
and further compliments the College by remarking that 
“ the studies of a philological character carried on at 
this comparatively small American institution, are not 
surpassed in thoroughness by those which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the German Universities.” 

— Dr. Thomas Russell Crosby, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, who died Mar. 1, was Professor of Physiology in 
the Agricultural School, and Instructor in Natural His- 
tory in the academic and scientific departments. His 
funeral was attended at the College church on the Sun- 
day following, services being conducted by the Rev. 
James Houghton, President Smith and Prof. H. E. 
Parker. The latter was a classmate of the deceased, 
and paid a fitting tribute to his memory. i 

— Rev. R. N. Newell, a Roman Catholic cleryman 
of Memphis, who was recently admitted to the commun- 
ion of the Protestant Episcopal church was at one time 
President of Clarksville (Tenn.) Masonic College, and 
afterward was a professor in the Wesleyan Institute at 
‘Cincinnati. He spent eight years as a student and 
professor in the University of Paris. The College of 
the Sapienza at Rohe gave him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, and the University of Nashville the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 


COLLEGE. 


— At the recent Commencement of the Philadelphia 
Dental College, there were thirty-two graduates. 

— At the recent Commencement of Miami Medical 
College, at Cincinnati, there were seventy graduates. 

There are now nearly] one-hundred pupils, of whom 
fifty are boarders in the Tuskaloosa Female College. 


— An effort is being made to raise $5,060 needed to 
complete the new building for the Logan Female College 
at Russelville, Ky. 

— The German stidents drawn off by the war are 
flocking back to the universities, which are nearly all 
over-crowded this winter. 

— C. C. Trowbridge, of Detroit, has purchased for 
the State University a very fine medallion of Randolph 
Rogers, the distinguished artist. 

— During the month of January twelve shares were 
sold in the endowment fund of Lane University at Le- 
compton, Kansas, amounting to $1.500. 

— Inclass of 33, at Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 
15 take German, as their elects study, 7, Chemistry, 
6, Juvenal, 3, Hebrew, and 2, Astronomy. 

— The Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery at 
Philadelphia recently conferred the degree of Doc- 
toy of Dental Surgery upon 27 graduates. 

— It is proposed to establish a Baptist University at 
Memphis Tenn., transferring the old theological school 
of South Carolina, at Charleston, to that city. 

— A gentleman named Willard, has bequeathed to 
the President and Fellows of Trinity College, Oxford, 
England, £8,000 for the advancement of mathematical 
and general science. 

— On account of the prevalence of the small pox no 
visitor has been permitted to enter Girard College 
since the 3d of last November. Visitors are now ad- 
mitted however, as usual. . 

— The Alumni Association of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Penn., propose to hold a social 
reunion during the session of the American Medical 
Association in that city, next May. 

— A movement is on foot to secure the foundation of 
German Professorships in Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, at Lancaster, Penn., and a German Faculty in the 
Theological Seminary at the same place. 

— At Ripon College, Wis., the Hermean Society, 
composed of gentlemen, has been informed by the fac- 
ulty that they could not be trusted to visit the Ecolian 
Society, composed of ladies, in their society room. 


— Attorney General Barlow was one of two “ first 
scholars” iu his class at Cambridge who came out so 
nearly alike that no discrimination was made in their 
oe but two first parts were assigned of equal rank and 

onor. : 


— The reading room at Trinity College, must be in 
a fearful state if what the Tablet says is true. Not only 
smoking and scuffling but mutilation of the papers and 
even carrying them from the room, are a common 
occurence. 


— The American students at the Berlin University 
are making preparations to give Lieut, Fred. Grant, son 
of President Grant, a hearty welcome and grand recep 
tion upon his arrival in that city during June. A ban- 
quet and ball are among the features proposed. 


— Michigan Agricultural College opened the term for 
the College year, Feb. 28th, under favorable auspices. 
All the faculty were present except Dr. Miles. Fifty-four 
students were examined for admission to the freshman 
class. The prospect is that the college will be,filled to 
its fullest capacity. 


— The portrait of the Rev. Daniel Dana, D.D. one of 
the early presidents of Darthmouth College and also one 
of the first instructors in Phillips Academy at Exeter, 
has been secured for that institution. Dr. Dana was one 
of the trustees of the institution from 1809 to 1843 2 
period of 34 years. 


— Mr. Sanders, of the Agricultural College at Am- 
herst, Mass., has presented to that institution 67 new 
plants, mostly tropical, from the government botanical 
garden at Washington. There is a mahogany tree about 
a foot high in the collection, and an unknown plant has 
been received from Hayti. 


— A Holtz electric machine, one ot the largest and 
probably most effective in the world, was forwarded re- 
cently to the University of Pennsylvania. The revol- 
ving-plate is 36 inches in diameter, and the machine is 
capable of giving an 18-inch spark, which will pierce a 
plate of glass 82%% inches thick. 

— Seven female doctors gratuated from the New Eng- 
land Female Medical College at its recent Commence- 
ment. It is said that the college was never in so flour- 
ishing and favorable a position as at the present time, but 
it needs liberal aid to complete the payment for its new 
building, and meet other liabilities. . , 

— A bill has recently passed the Lower House of the 
Alabama Legislature, establishing “The Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Alabama,” and locating it 
at Auburn, Lee Co. The bill also accepts on the part of 
the State the tender of the buildings and grounds of 
East Alabama Male College at Auburn. 


— According to the Catholic Opinion, “In each of 
the twenty-four ‘ Romish Missions’ in China is a college 
in which the natives are taught Latin, philosophy and 
theology. The largest and most important of these 
colleges is at Si-ka-wi, where nearly 300 pupils are 
taught various trades, together with painting, drawing, 
and Chinese literature ; and several of these are sent 
to Peking to take their degrees.” 

— The librarian of Wesleyan University wishes to 
secure, to complete the library series of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, copies of volumes sixteen and seven- 
teen, for the year 1834-5. For these volumes a liberal 
price will be paid ; or, if desired, copies of volumes one 
and two, now very rare, will be given in exchange. 
Copies of the annual catalogue of Wesleyan University 
for all years previous to 1850 are also wanted at the 
library. A liberal price will be paid for them. Ad- 
dress C. T. Winchester, Librarian. 

- — Commodore Worden, Superintendent of the Naval 

Academy at Annapolis, has reported to the Secretary of 
the Navy in regard .to the Japanese students at that in- 
stitution. Their names are Zun Zow Matzmulla and 
Koroka Katz. During the second academic year the 
former, in a class of forty-five, stood number eight in 
mathematics, eleven in chemistry, fifteen in French, 
forty-one in seamanship, thirty-three in geography, and 
twenty-six in drawing, history, and rhetoric. Mr. 
Koroka Katz was not so good in mathematics, as he 
stood thirty-third in a class of eighty-nine, thirty-eighth 
in seamanship, fifty-ninth in grammar, and fifty-first in 
French and history. Of course the Japanese govern- 
ment pays all the expenses of these young gentlemen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The party now organized in England to attempt to 
find Dr. Livingstone is led by Lieutenant Daw- 
son, and is accompanied by Mr. W. O. Livingston 
a son of the explorer. 

— The name of Mr. Darwin has been placed first on the 


Member in Zoology of the French Academy of Sciences. 
Nature thinks he will no doubt receive the bonor. l 

— TheFrench Government have under consideration a 
plan for a Geographical Institute on the largest scale. 
The proposed Institute is to include all the means and 
accessories of geographical instruction in its widest 
acceptation books, maps, charts, globes, instruments, 
collections of natural objects, etc., and also a staff of 
professors and teachers of the highest grade. 

— The public library of Kentucky has just been pre- 
sented by Dr. Christopher Graham, one of the oldest 
citizens of that State, with his large geological and na- 
tural historical collection, which he has been gathering 
for fifty years. The donor declares, furthermore, that 
he shall continue to add to the collection during the 
remainder of his life. The trustees have, out of thé 
proceeds of their lottery, purchased a hall in Louis- 
ville at a cost of $210,000. 

— Of the one hundred and thirty-four Congregational 
ministers in the State of Vermont, who have received a 
collegiate and theological education, 29 are graduates 
of the University of Vermont ; 25 of Middlebury col- 
lege; 22 of Darmouth; 15 of Amherst ; 12 of Yale; 6 
of Williams ; 5 of Union, and from 1 to 4 in half a 
dozen or more other colleges. Of the number 60 were 
educated at Andover, 20 at Bangor, 17 at Union, g at 
Auburn, and the remainder at other theological semin- 
aries. The average of their salaries is $905 ; 54 receiv- 
ing $1000 or over. 

— Catlin’s cartoons of the Indians are now on ex- 
hibition at the Smithsonian Institution. They are repre- 
sented as having no particular artistic merit, but give 
an idea of the way the Indians spend their time, and 
put farther off than ever the idea that they can ever be 
civilized. They are represented as sliding down bill, 
playing by the water’s side, climbing trees in a nude 
state, and riding pell-mell over prairies, horse and_rider 
decked with human scalps, the horse’s head as well as 
the rider’s surmounted by a huge crest, and the rider’s 
hair, with the horse’s tail, streaming in the wind as they 
go tearing on. .The pictures are in Washington for the 
purpose of trying to sell them to the Government. 


The Stereoscope.—The following story is told of 
the first introduction of the stereoscope to the savans of 
France. The Abbe Moigno took the instrument to 
Arago, and tried to interest him in it; but Arago un- 
luckily had a defect of vision that made him see double, 
so that in looking into the stereoscope he saw only a 
medley of four pictures. The Abbe then went to Savat, 
but he was quite incapable of appreciating the thing 
for he had but one eye. -Becquerel was next visited, 
but he was nearly blind, and consequently cared but 
little for the new optical toy. The Abbe, not discourag- 
ed, called next upon Pouilette, of the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers. He was a good deal interested in the 
description of the apparatus, but unfortunately, he 
squinted, and, therefore, could see nothing in it but a 
blurred mixture of images. Under the circumstances, 


the wonder is that the stereoscope ever got fairly into 
France ; but at the beginning of the year 1870, its 
manufacture had reached a monetary value there of 
$250,000 per annum. 


PUBLISHERS’ Notes.—Mr. E. B. Benjamin, 10 Barclay 
street, N. Y., has recently established a depot at his 
large store for the sale of Ward’s casts of Fossils. This 
will be pleasing intelligence to’ many of our readers who 
desire to see Ward’s excellent imitations, but know of 
no place short of Rochester, where they might be in- 
spected. Mr. Benjamin has expressed to us his willing- 
ness to show them to parties who may call, although 
purchase may not be contemplated. 

This house has, also, in stock probably as large and 
as as fine a collection of chemical wares, and apparatus 
for schools and colleges as is to be found in the United 
States. 

A good, light slate for a student or pupil in a public 
school is a sine gua non to ease in studying any branch 
of mathematics. ‘The best slate made is that by the 
New York Silicate Slate Co., 191 Fulton Street. Give 
it a trial. 


Knots untied in’aching bowels by William’s Extract 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 


460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—— 0- 


Porter. — THE AMERICAN COL- 


LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.— 4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


Day. — THE SCIENCE OF 4S- 


THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art ot Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 


LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 

mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 

copious Extracts for Practical Application. 

re Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 
1.00. 


Woolsey.— SERVING OUR GEN- 


ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
LN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents, 


Blake. — MINING MACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 


8vo, 245 PP.» $2.00. 


Phelps.—722Z HOLY LAND, with 


Ghmpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


Sa 


Elliot. —SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot, A.M. 12mo, 126 pp, $1.00. 


Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
READER, for use in Public Schools, By 


B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the |} 


Public Schools of New Haven. 


8vo, 168pp., 
60 cts. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 
Graduate of ’69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 


This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America. It records the 
the experience of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale ; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 


sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself. As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart ofthatin any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


THE UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 

THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

THE LAW SCHOOL. 

THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCHOOL OF MINING & PRAC. GEOLOGY. 
THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 


Comprises the following departments: 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 

THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 
THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHOLOGY. 
THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION (a School of Agriculture). 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


The Academic Year begins on the THURSDAY FOLLOWING THE LAST WEDNESDAY IN SEPTEMBER, and ends on 
he last Wednesday in June. . 


HARVARD COLLEGE.— The second EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION will be held on Sept. 28, 29, 30, beginning 
at 8 a. M. on Sept. 28 For the benefit of students who have been better trained in mathematics than in classics the requi- 
ites for admission have been so modified as to present a mathematical alternative for a part of the classical requisites here- 
tofore enforced. Any candidate may now substitute solid geometry, advanced algebra, plane trigonometry and elementary 
mechanics in place of the following portions of the regular requisitions in the Classics, namely—the Georgics and last six 
books of the AEneid of Virgil, the last three books of Cxsar’s Commentaries, four orations of Cicero, Latin Composition, 
the last three books of the Anabasis, the third book of the Iliad, and Greek Composition. A circular describing the requi- 
sites for admission, and recent examination papers, will be sent on application. Failure at thé examination in five or six of 
the fourteen subjects will not necessarily cause rejection, provided the failure be not total in Latin, Greek, or Mathematics, 
and provided the candidate give promise of being able to pursue creditably the studies of the Freshman year. Revic- 
tous Osservances.—Undergraduates must attend daily prayers in the College Chapel. The College provides seats 
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NuMBER 12. 


TILGHMAN’S SAND-BLAST ENGRAVING PRO- 
CESS. 


The eleventh lecture in the Mechanics’ course now 
being delivered at the Sheffield Scientific School in 
Yale College, was devoted to a treatment of this inter- 
esting subject by Prof. George F. Barker. The lecturer 
remarked at the outset, that the nature of the subject 
was such that its treatment would partake more of the 
nature of an exhibition than of a lecture. He wished 
before commencing to return thanks to those gentlemen 
by whose kindness specimens illustrating the lecture 
had been obtained, particularly to the inventor of the 
process, Gen. B. C. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, and his 
efficient engineer, Mr. Mathewson ; to Messrs. Coleman 
and Frederici, of the New York Sand Blast Co., and 
Mr. J. G. Batterson, of Hartford, who were present. 

The process was invented by Gen. Tilghman in the 
spring of 1870. 
sand and gravel when carried by running water ; and his 

attention had also been called to the fact, that glass im 
the windows of houses upon the sea coast, where the 
wind drove the sand violently against it, was roughened. 
In his first experiment a small-hole wss drilled through a 
piece of ordinary window-glass. Numerous experiments 
were tried to test the applicability of the process to 
various purposes, a patent being obtained the following 

» October. In the specification accompanying the patent 
the invention is thus described: ‘‘ My invention con- 
sists in cutting, boring, grinding, dressing, pulverizing, 
and engraving stone, metal, glass, wood, and other hard 
or solid substances by means of a stream of sand or 
grains of quartz or of other suitable material, artificially 
driven as projectiles rapidly against them by any suit- 
able method of propulsion. The means of propelling 


the sand which I prefer, is by a rapid jet or current of 


steam, air, water, or other suitable gaseous or liquid me- 
dium ; but any direct propelling force may be used, as 
for example, the blows of the blades of a rapidly revolv- 
ing fan or the centrifugal force of a revolving drum or 
tube, or any other suitable medium.” 

From this it will be seen that the process consists es- 
sentially in driving a jet of sand by means of air or 
steam or other mechanical means against the object to 
be submitted to its action. The experiments which have 
been made would seem to show clearly that the sand 
acts not by abrading or scraping the surface exposed to 
it, but produces its effect solely by impact, pulverizing to 
dust the material so that it is removed by the blast. In 
proof of this, it was stated that the effect produced by 
the blast seems to bear a direct relation to the brittleness 
of the material acted upon ; glass, one of the most brit- 
tle of substances being cut with the greatest rapidity. 
To the same end is the fact that sand is capable of read- 
ily cutting substances much harder than itself—corun- 
dum for example—without apparent injury. Moreover» 
no marked increase of effect appears to be obtained by 
using emery in place of quartz sand. 

The apparatus by which the sand jetis produced dif- 
fers according to the work to be done. For cutting 
stone under a high pressure of air or steam a jet piece 
in bronze technically called a gun, is employed. It con- 
sists of a central tube of about one-eighth of an inch in- 
ternal diameter surrounded by an annular space of one 
sixteenth of an inch. The sand is allowed to enter the 
central tube through a flexible tube communicating with 
a reservoir. The air or steam enters by a lateral opening, 
passes down the concentric space and by the end of the 
sand tube, thus creating a partial vacuum in this tube on 
the principle of the injector. The gun is prolonged bya 
tube of chilled iron. This tube is the only portion of the 

instrument exposed to wear, requiring renewal every ten 
or twelve hours. This gun is arranged upon a carriage 


He had noticed the abrading power of 


movable to and fro by an adjustable rack and pinion. | groove two or three inches from the first, a tongue of 


The object is placed upon a second carriage movable 
in a direction at right angles to this. The effect produced 
depends (1) upon the pressure employed, which with 
steam is from 15 to 400 pounds pressure per Square inch, 
and (2) upon the distance from its object at which the 
gun is placed. It has been found in practice that a jet 
driven by steath cuts about twice as fast as one driven 
by air at the same pressure ; which, since air has double 
the density of steam. is plainly due to the fact that a 
larger part of the elastic force is consumed in setting 
the air itself in motion. Thus, for example, the amount of 
work performed by a given quantity of steam under a 
pressure of fifty pounds, used directly to propel the sand 
is more than fifty times greater than when the same 
amount of steam is used to drive a blower which pro- 
duces an air pressure of one-sixth of a pound. 

Specimens were then exhibited of various substances 
which had been submitted to the action of the blast. 
Among them was a piece of glass an inch thick which 
was perforated in seven seconds and cut off along an 
edge six inches across in six minutes ; a piece of gas 
carbon through which a hole was drilled in seven and a 
half minutes, and a slot was cut four inches long and 
half’ an inch wide in one minute and a half, using 
eighty-six pounds of steam ; a hardened steel file which 
had been drilled in one minute; and a crystal of cor- 
undum through which a-hole had been made in ten 
minutes. To illustrate the application of steam at this 
high pressure, specimens were exhibited of glass flashed 
in color, which flash had been cut through where unpro- 
tected, thus leaving the pattern in color on a white 
ground ; of plate glass cut half through under eighty 
pounds of steam, leaving the pattern beautifully frosted, 
slabs of marble, in one of which a pattern had been 
cut eight inches in diameter and half an inch deep in 
six minutes, and another which had been entirely cut 
through, half from each side; slabs of sandstone 
having upon them elaborate designs covering more than 
a square foot in area and cut nearly an inch in depth, in 
from thirteen to seventeen minutes ; and a solid cylin- 
der of granite which had been centered in the lathe and 
turned true by the sand-blast, applied tangentially. It is 
found in practice that the sand blast will cut, under eighty 
pounds pressure, five cubic inches of American marble per 
minute, and but three cubic inches of Italian marble in 
the same time. Granite, which requires twelve times as 
long as Italian marble to be cut with the saw, is cut by 
the sand blast with an equal rapidity. Some experi- 
ments made by Professor Egleston, at the fair of the 
American Institute last October, showed that the sand 
blast under an air pressure of 70 pounds, cut away in 
one minute 1.9707 grams from a topaz weighing origi- 
nally 2.097 grams, the loss being ninety-four per cent. 
From another topaz whose weight was 9.774 grams, it re- 
moved in the same time, 2.1499 grams, or twenty-two per 
cent. a hole being cut almost through. A piece of black 
diamond weighing 1.2607 grams lost in eight minutes 
0.0869 grams, or about seven per cent. Metals differ 
widely in the resistance they oppose to the action of the 
sand jet, particularly when they are exposed to it ob- 
liquely. Thus copper which resists the action of a per- 
pendicular jet as well as hardened steel, is readily cut 
through by a slanting jet ; the result in this case being 
due to abrasion. 

An important application to quarrying stone and even 
to the construction of railway tunnels was then ex- 
plained. The jet cuts more perpendicularly as the pres- 
sure is greater and the material softer. By setting the 
gun at a suitable angle it is possible to make one side 
of the cut perpendicular, dnd by moving the gun over 


stone is left which may be split out with a blunt chisel. 
New grooves are then cut, and the operation is continued 
until finally a channel is produced two or three ihches 
in width, two or three feet in depth, and of any length. 
The block of stone is now easily wedged out. Experi- 
ments are now in progress on the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, to test the feasibility of this method for tunneling 
purposes. Itis proposed to place two guns, one slightly 
behind the other, upon an arm whose length is the 
radius of the tunnel. In this way a groove of two or 
three inches wide will be cut to any desired depth 
around the circumference of the tunnel. A single 
charge of nitro-glycerin in the center throws down the 
whole mass and the operation is repeated. Compres- 
sed air will be used as the propelling force ; and to 
avoid the dust a jet of water in fine spray is thrown into 
the air reservoir. 

The second class of effects which may be produced 
by the sand blast requires but a moderate pressure. 
This varies from three quarters of a pound down to two- 
or three ounces ; it has even been shown that moderately 
coarse sand falling from a height of ten or twelve feet 
will perfectly and rapidly depolish glass. The difficulty 
is not so much to depolish the glass, however, as to find 
some substance easily manipulated, which shall resist 
this action and by means of which the glass may be 
protected. Many substances which are apparently quite 
delicate, will, if elastic, afford a more or less complete 
protection. Thus fresh fern leaves, lace, and the orna- 
mented paper used in confectionery will protect almost 
perfectly the glass under them from the shower of 
sand, while it is entirely depolished where not thus 
protected. By giving the figured paper just referred 
to a-coating of linseed oil, it will resist the blast 
long enough for it to cut through quite a thick col- 
ored flash. Specimens of glass thus protected and 
ground were then thrown upon the screen, showing that 
a cheap, and an exceedingly varied ornamentation may 
be thus readily givento glass. By means of the wooden 
blocks with which wall paper is printed patterns in paint 
may be placed on the glass. After drying and exposure 
to the sand jet the paint is removed and the figure is 
found clear on a ground surface. A piece of rubber was 
shown whicn had been used as a pattern to cut devices 
in marble, and although more than two inches of mar- 
ble had been cut with it no perceptible wear could be 
observed. The New York Sand Blast Company are us- 
ing this process extensively for the ornamentation of 
glass. For this purpose a pattern in thin foil is placed 
on the glass and covered with acement consisting essen- 
tially of beeswax ; on stripping off this pattern its re- 
verse is left in cement. On exposure to the blast and 
subsequent removal of the cement the design is left upon 
the glass. A highly ornamented doorlight eight feet 
long can be perfectly ground in twelve minutes. 

But the most satisfactory agent both to manipulate and 
to use as a “resist” is gelatin, particularly when kept 
moist by means of glycerin. A film of bichromatized 
gelatin is placed on the glass and exposed to light under 
an ordinary negative: the soluble portions are then 
washed away and the shades of the picture are left upon 
the glass. Upon exposure to the jet of sand all the 
glass not thus protected is ground ; and on removing the 
gelatin film the design is found engraved upon the glass, 
the lights of the picture being the ground surfaces and 
the shades the transparent ones. Specimens of glass 
with the film ready for the blast and others finished were 
shown. They exhibited a delicacy of detail and beauty 
of effect exceedingly remarkable, the Christmas Tree, 
a group of statuary called “Night”; a landscape “ Un- 


the surface a V shaped groove three inches deep and of] der the Trees,” and some fruit and flower pieces, being 


any length maybe made. By making a second parallel 


especially noticeable. 
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Many other applications which have been made of this 
remarkable process were alluded tu, such as the produc- 
tion of electrotype cuts, the preparation of zinc surfaces 
for “lithographic” printing, the cutting of letters on 
wooden blocks, the dressing of millstones, and the clean- 
ing of metal castings. 

By means of acylinder of compressed air, Mr. Mathew- 
son then showed the rapidity with which the jet of sand 
perforated rather thick window glass. Three holes 
were drilled, requiring about five seconds each. A dull 
red light appeared whe there sand struck the glass. 
Subsequently by means of this compressed air, designs 
prepared before the audience by Mr. Frederici of the 
New York Sand Blast Co., were engraved upon the glass. 
The action of the air jet under a low pressure was illus- 
trated by the use of a fan-blower, a piece of lace being 
used to protect the glass. Ina minute and a half the de- 
sign was engraved and was projected upon the screen 
with the lantern. 

The specimens with which this lecture was illustrated, 
which were very numerous and represented nearly every 
application of the process, were brought from Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Hartford, especially for the occa- 
sion. The beauty of the specimens, and the elaborate 
designs which many of them bore, added not a little to 


the interest of the lecture. The audience was large 
and appreciative, and manifested the closest interest 
throughout. D 


REV. ELISHA C. JONES. 


Died, March gth, in Southington, Conn., the Rev. Elisha C. 
Jones, aged 65. 


Mr. Jones was born in Hartford, in this State. He 
graduated in 1821, and was aclassmate, and at one time 
a room-mate of Prest. Porter. He was tutor for the 
year 1834-5. In 1862, he was elected a member of the 
corporation to fill the place vacated by the death of Dr. 
Porter of Farmington. For nearly thirty-five years he 
was pastor of the Congregational Church in Southing- 
ton, having been ordained there in June, 1837. 

The annals of Mr. Jones’ career are brief and simple. 
His life was what is called uneventful. Yet the career 
of very few men is so honorable as his was ; very few 
lives are so profitable to the world or so worthy to be 
celebrated. But he was one of those, who though known 
_,and-greatly appreciated by a good many, do not obtain 
a very wide public recognition. To his numerous friends 
who admired him with genuine and ever increasing en- 
thusiasm, and felt him to be one of the rarest of men, 
it seems a pity, now that he is gone, that everybody was 
not aware of his excellence. However, that his name 
was not more spread abroad was chiefly due to himself. 
His nature and his habits were such as made him no 
candidate forfame. Entirely satisfied with the work and 
place to which he had been called, he was careful for 
nothing, but to perform with all his heart and strength 
what he regarded the duties of his office. These he dis- 
charged with unflagging enthusiasm, and was content to 
do nothing beside. He never could be persuaded to 
lecture ; and it is almost incredible how little he gave to 
the press. He held back from all the common ways by 
which men come into public notice. It suited him best 
to stay at home and belong wholly to his own people, 
and so the world will never know how much it lost by 
his death. Be it so. He was not concerned to have it 
otherwise. 

In one respect, he did a public service, that will not 
lack a measure of acknowledgment. For a whole 
generation he appeared in one place, and thus in these 
changing and restless times, he was an element of stadit- 
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As a preacher, while his written sermons were thought- 
ful, scholarly, direct, and grew better to his very last day 
in the pulpit, his great power lay in his gift of extem 
poraneous exposition of the scriptures. He had very 
few equals there. It was called his forte, but he ac- 
quired the art of it only at the cost of much severe la- 
bor. But as he finally learned it, it was really a splen- 
did accomplishment. The writer well remembers, when 
a boy, being often thrilled from head to foot and wrought 


up to a pitch of excitement that was almost painful by] . 


his discourses, of this kind, on the historical parts of the 
Old Testament ; also, what profound sensation used to 
run through the whole audience at times. He brought 
to bear upon this exercise everything that was in him, 
and showed himself forth in it as nowhere else. He 
was keen, eloquent, picturesque, intensely dramatic and 
full to overflowing of the most delicious humor. 

With what life and exquisite naturalness would he en- 
act the scenes he was describing! And then while his 
hearers were all engaged with the representation, and so 
to speak off their guard how shrewdly and how in- 
stantly he would shoot into their hearts the arrow of a 
passing application! And as for humor, it was a thing 
for which he was not responsible, for it was born in him. 
In general he curbed it, it is quite possible that he 
hardly approved it, but it was not to be helped... Very 
little of it escaped his pen, but when he was enlarged in 
the liberty of extempore utterance, it would break from 
him, flash on flash, genuine, fresh, irresistible, clear 
and pure from a good man’s heart creating an innocent 
mirth that neither misbecame the Lord’s house, nor hin- 
dered the power of His word. The twinkle of the eye, 
the look of indescribable richness, the beaming face 
with which these delightful outbursts were accompanied, 
will never be forgotten. They make a picture that 
memory cannot lose. But in all the wit and delineation 
that enlivened his discourse, there was nothing opposed 
to entire seriousness and dignity. No one ever yet 
doubted that the one only object of Mr. Jones’ preach- 
ing, in general and in particular, was to save men. 

In private relations he was a man who inspired the 
most unqualified admiration, and those who were so 
happy as to have him for a friend could not tell whether 
they loved or respected him more. The delights of his 
company will be their frequent theme for years to come. 
They will hardly taste the like again. 

In the latter part of his life especially, it was a great 
pleasure to be with him. He grew young faster than he 
grew old. His heart was light with the joy of increase 
in faith, hope, and charity. He rested in God. He 
took bright views ; he was of good cheer, there was 
gladness in his voice ; he was sympathetic, social, wise, 
sportive, spiritually minded all at once, and so full of 
vitality throughout, that it was a gift of new life to come 
in contact with him. 

While it seemed as if he probably had his ten best 
years of earth yet upon him, he was called away, 
closing a diligent, useful and happy life with a peaceful 
death amid the people of his love, who carried him to 
his burial and made great lamentation over him. 
Blessed is his dear memory, and blessed is the Christian 
hope of seeing him again. A 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 


It is well known, we suppose that in certain parts of 
Pennsylvania, there is now in common use as vernacu- 
lar, a sort of language known as Pennsylvania Dutch. 
So far as we have met it both in conversation and in 
print, it has seemed to be a corrupt kind of German, 


ity. Elsewhere men came and went, and the light of| perhaps of a dialect of the German and formed, to a 


the ministry was variable, but in Southington there was 
a lamp that burned decade after decade with an even, 
steady radiance—a lamp with oil in it—till it came to be 
seen as unshifting and reliable as the sun. For this 
constancy, if for nothing else, Mr. Jones deserved the 
grateful recognition of the churches and of the commu- 
nity at large. 


certain extent, by the union of the two languages, 
English and German. The following specimen of this 
language has through the kindness of a friend found its 
way into our office. As will be seen the subject matter 
is simply an apothecary’s advertisement ; but as afford- 
ing means for philological study, not less than as a 
curiosity, it may perhaps be worthy of the space which 
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it occupies. We abstain from all attempts to examine 
any of the words critically, or trace any from their origin 
to their present form, leaving that for any who may be 
interested in the subject. At the risk of falling into 
error we have appended both a German and an English 
translation. 


GOOK YUSHT AMOHL DOH. 
MONSLEIT UN WEIBSLEIT ! ! 
BUWA UN M&D—YUNGY UN OLTY, 
ATTENTION !! 

DER EAGLE DRUG SHTORE! 

DER BESHT UN DER WHOLFEALSHT! 
, OBBADEAKER. 

IN DER Dritr SHTROSE, SUED BETHLEHEM. 

Olsfort uf hond, olly sorta fun de beshty Drugs un 

Meditziena, un on de wholfealshty prices. Also, PAINT, 
OEHL, GLAWS, VARNISH, &c. Mer hen aw an neier 
article dos gor net gebutta konn werra; es is de 
bareemt 


“SALTED SODA” 
un werd g’used for seaf kocha. Prowiers amohl—de 
directions we mers braucht geana mit. 
Om Eagle Drug Shtore is aw der plotz for 

PATENT MEDITZIENA, BITTERS, &c., &c., &c., 

Fun olly ort, un on de wohlfealshty prices. Also, CoAL- 
OEHL, LOMPA, WAUGA-SHMEER, &cC., &C. 

Now mind was mer sawya; mer hen olles uf hond was 
mer denka konn in unser line of bisness. We g'sawt, 
unser prices sin wholfealer dos in ennichem onnera ` 
Drug Shtore im County. Ferges’t net der platz, 

IN DER DRITT SHTROSE UNNICH DER LOCUST, SUED 

ü BETHLEHEM. 

Now is de tseit; macht eich bei, un judg’d for eich 
selwer ; kummt in foor weasa, uf horse back, uf em 
Railroad odder tsu foos—mer sin gor net particular wie, 


yyusht so dos der kummt on 


DER EAGLE OBBADEAK IN SUED BETHLEHEM. 
Un bringt eier greenbacks mit. Wholfeal for Cash— 
sell is unser style. 


’ 
OBBADEAKER. 


GUCK’T NUR EINMAL HIER! 
MAENNER UND FRAUEN ! 
BUBEN UND MAEDCHEN—YUNGE UND ALTE, 
AUFMERKSAMKEIT! 
DIE EAGLE APOTHEKE! 
Diz BESTE UND DIE WOHLFEILSTE ! 
——, APOTHEKER. 
IN DER DRITTEN STRASSE, SUED BETHLEHEM. 
Immer zu haben, alle Sorten von den Besten Droguen 
und Medicinen, zu den wohlfeilsten Preisen. Auch Far- 
ben, Oele, Glass, Lack, etc. Wir haben auch einen neven 
Artikel, welcher gar nicht geboten werden kann ; es ist 
das berühmte 


August 28, 1869. 


* SALZ-SODA” 
und wird gebraucht zum Seifen-Kochen. Probiert’s 
einmal—die Gebrauchs-Anweisung, wie mann’s braucht, 
geht mit. 
In der Eagle Apotheke ist auch der Platz fiir 

PATENT MEDICINEN, BITTERN, &c., &c. ,&c., 
von allen Arten und den wohlfeilsten Preisen; auch, 
KOHLEN-OEL, LAMPEN UND WAGENSCHMIERE, ETC. 

Nun merkt Euch was wir sagen, wir haben alles 
vorraethig was man in unserem Geschaft nur denken 
kann. Wir sagen, unsere Preise sind wohlfeiler als in 
irgend einem andern Apotheker Laden des Countys. 
Vergest den Platz nicht, — 

IN DER DRITTEN STRASSE, UNTERHALB DER LOCUST, 

SUED BETHLEHEM. 

Jetzt ist die Zeit; macht euch herbei und urtheilt selbst; 
kommt herein in Fuhrwerke, zu Pferde, auf dər Eiser- 
bahn, oder zu Fuss—wir sind gar nicht eigen wie, nur 
dass Ihr kommt, 

ZUR EAGLE APOTHEKE IN SUED BETHLEHEM. 
Und bringt Eure Kassenschcine mit. Wohlfeil für 
baar Geld—das ist unsere Art. 


’ 
APOTHEKER. 
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ONLY LOOK HERE ONCE! 
l MEN AND WOMEN! 
BOYS AND GIRLS—YOUNG AND OLD, 
ATTENTION ! 
THE EAGLE DRUG STORE! 
THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST! 
, APOTHECARY. 
In THIRD STREET, SOUTH BETHLEHEM. 

Always on hand all sorts of the best Drugs and Medi- 
cines, and at the cheapest prices. Also, PAINT OIL, 
GLASS, VARNISH, ETC. We have likewise a new article 
that cannot be beat, it is the celebrated 

“SALTED SODA” 
and is used for soap boiling. Try it once—the direct- 
ions how to use it go with it. 

At the Eagle Drug Store is likewise the place for 

PATENT MEDICINES, BITTERS, &c., &c. &c., 
Of all sorts, and at the cheapest prices. Also, COAL- 

OIL, LAMPS, WAGON GREASE, ETC., ETC. 

Now mind what we say; we have always on hand 
whatever can be thought of in our line of business. 
We say that our prices are cheaper than in any other 
Drug Store in the County. Do not forget the place, 

IN THIRD STREET BELOW LOCUST, SOUTH BETHLEHEM. 

Now is the time ; give us a call and judge for your- 
selves ; come in wagons, on horseback, by railroad or on 
foot—we are not particular how, only so that you come 
to 

Tue EaGLe DRUG STORE IN SoUTH BETHLEHEM, 
And bring your greenbacks with you. Cheap for Cash 
—to sell is our style. 


’ 
APOTHECARY. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


In the New York Evening Zost of March 7th, we 
find a valuable article from the pen of Prof. A. M. 
Mayer, Ph. D., of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
setting forth the advantages of the Metric System of 
weights and measures. The article is founded on the 
recent revised edition of a work by President F. A. P. 
Barnard, of Columbia College, which is described in its 
title as “ The Metric System of Weights and Measures: 
an Address delivered before the Convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, at Albany, August 
1,1871.” We regret that the length of Prof. Mayer’s 
article, prevents us from giving it in full, but perhaps 
some idea of what it contains and of the value of the 
work upon which it is founded may’ be obtained from 
the extracts which we make. After affirming that it is 
of little consequence whether the meter or yard is the 
most “natural” or “religious” unit of measurement. 
Prof. Mayer goes on to give the positive advantages of 
the meter as follows :— 


But, what is of consequence is (1) that when the unit 
has been once established it should remain of a 
constant value, and should permit of being readily 
copied with an exactness which will render any error it 
may possess insignificant in any measurement to which 
it will be applied ; (2), that it should be of a conveni- 
ent length ; (3), and should be divided in a manner 
that conforms to the system of numeration and compu- 
_ tation of the people who daily use it. (4), Also this 
unit of length should have a simple relation to the 
units of weight and capacity by making these latter 
contain the weight and measure of one cubit unit of 
water at a determinate temperature ; and (5) finally, if 
possible, the weight of the unit of gold coinage should 
bear a simple relation to the unit of weight. 

Both the yard and the meter exist as unit-bars from 
which copies have been made with great exactness, so 
that, if either standard were lost it could be reproduced 
from the copies without appreciable error. The yard 
and the meter are also equally convenient both to carry 
and to stretch, the meter being only- about 3°4 inches 
longer than the yard. But the advantages in all the 
other requirements above mentioned are in favor of the 
meter ; for this is decimally divided, thus conforming to 
our system of numeration ; and since notation and 
computation in decimal fractions are but the natural ex- 
tension of our system of numeration and coinage divi- 
sion, both measure and computations in meter fractions 


are executed with greater rapidity and certainty. Asan 
example, I take a yardstick and measure my room, and 
find it 5 yards 9 inches and 5-16 inch wide, and 6 yards 
1 foot 1 inch and % inch long. I now take a meter- 
stick, and find for the width 4'808 metres, and for the 
length 5'813. We wish from these measures to find the 
area of the floor in square yards and in square meters 
by multiplying the width by the length measure. Let 
the reader perform this operation in the English mea- 
sures and then in the French, and time accurately each 
operation. The result will convince him of the su- 
perior rapidity and certainty of the metric computation. 

If the advantages of the metric system are at once 
apparent when applied to the determination of an area, 
yet more evident is its superiority over the English sys- 
tem when we compare them in an application to the de- 
termination of a capacity. And the advantages of the 
metric system do not stop here, for as its units of weight 
are equal to the weights of units of capacity of 
water, it follows that a French engineer has instantly the 
weight of a stone or structure of masonry when he 
knows its volume and its specific gravity ; whereas the 
English engineer has to reduce his measure of volume 
to cubic feet and fractions of the same, to multiply them 
by 6234 (roughly speaking), and the product by the 
specific gravity of the stone. Such operations as we 
have instanced are of hourly occurrence among all the 
men who are now advancing in civilization by the appli- 
cation of science, and why should such a practical 
people as the American waste time in such indirect pro- 
cesses as are required in all applications to the arts of 
the English system of weights and measures. In the 
language of the Yale Naught-ical Almanac, “overcome 
by the influences of New England birth,” Elihu Burritt 
calculated how much time was wasted in England by in- 
troducing the # into such words as favour, honour, &c. 
It would be really worth the muscle to drive the Albany 
Observatory calculating engine to a result giving the 
number of lives (in time) spent from using the English 
measures of weights instead of employing the metric 
system. Evidently the mental economy of the nation 
demands that the latter should displace the former sys 
tem. 


After giving an appreciative review of the address it- 
self of Prest. Barnard, in which the answers of the latter 
to the almost puerile objections to the.metric system, 
published by a member of the former convocation com- 
mittee on a uniform system of weights and measures, are 
clearly presented, Prof. Mayer’s article concludes as 
follows : 


Not the least valuable part of this work of Dr. Bar- 
nard is the “ Note on the Unification of Moneys, “ form- 
ing Appendix A: “To touch an interest of such vast 
magnitude as the coinage, of the world is a thing which 
to be done safely must be done cautiously,” for the 
world’s existing coinage amounts to three thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. Our space will not permit us to do 
justice to Dr. Barnard’s comprehensive discussion of 
this important international problem, for we are con- 
vinced from a careful study of it that it is the clearest 
and most reliable exposition of this subject ever pub- 
lished in America. It must suffice to give the following 
abstracts: “It is an opinion easily taken up upon a 
prima facie view of the subject, that the pound sterling 
of Great Britian, the dollar of the United States, and 
the franc of the French Republic, might, by the simplest 
process of legislation in the world, be reduced to a re- 
gular geometrical series of values. Hence, therefore, it 
is probable that everybody, who knows anything about 
these important national money-units and the relations 
in which they stand to each other, has often said 
to himself, in the language of one of the resolutions re- 
ported to the Convocation of the University of the state 
of New York. by this committee .on weights, measures 
and coinage, that “such changes should be made in the 
values of the franc, the dollar, and the English pound 
sterling, that twenty-five francs be exactly equal in value 
to one pound sterling.” It was surely not an observa- 
tion so little profound as this, that.the Convention had 
a right to expect of their committee. Considered as 
help toward the attainment of the desired uniformity of 
currencies, it rather reminds one of good Mrs. Nickleby’s 
very practical suggestion to her embarrassed husband: 
“My dear Nicholas,” said the excellent lady, “ why don’t 
you do something? Why don’t you make some arrange- 
ment ?” Poona o The sundry international 
conferences which have been called during the last fif- 
teen years tọ consider this subject, have not wasted 
breath in axiomatic propositions and empty generalities, 
but have given all their collected strength to the study 
of the knotty problem, ow this thing isto be done. The 
solution of this problem is considered by the ablest pub- 
licists and profoundest financiers of all nations to be one 


of the most perplexing with which legislation has to 
grapple.” 

Dr. Barnard in this appendix clearly states the diffi- 
culties in the road to a speedy adoption of one interna- 
tional coinage. There are many, the fundamental being 
that in France and the United States both silver and 
gold are standard metals, while in England only gold is 
the standard, while the real silver standard coin (the 
franc of nine parts of pure silver to one of alloy, of a 
weight of five grammes) has actually ceased to exist, 
the present silver coinage of France being a debased 
coinage ; and this is nearly the case in the United States 
for silver coins below the silver dollar. ‘Therefore, be- 
fore the solution of the problem can begin, the nations 
have to decide whether gold or silver shall be the stand- 
ard. Another difficulty in the way is the diversity and 
variability in the standard of fineness. 

President Barnard closes his discussion with these 
suggestive considerations: “If Germany has failed to 
grasp the favorable occasion for reconciling the conflict- 
ing monetary systems of Europe, she has nevertheless 
brought order out of the confusion of her own. Hence- 
forth, in reference to this matter, she contributes but a 
single element instead of many to the general discord ; 
and permits us to say that the number of the inharmoni- 
ous elements which, in studying the question of unifi- 
cation, we are compelled to consider is practically re- 
duced to these four: the mark, the franc, the pound 
sterling and the dollar. The relations which these bear 
to each other, as presented in the weights and values 
of their characteristic gold coins most nearly approxi- 
mate, are given here—the weights being expressed in 
grammes and milligrammes, and the values in the cur- 
rency of the United States: 


Weight Weight 
pure standard 
Country. Coin. gold. gold. Value. 
Germany, - 20 mark piece 7.168 9.965 $4.764 
France, - - - 25 franc piece 
(proposed) 7.258 8.06 4.824 
Great Britain, - Sovereign 7.322 8.13 4.865 
United States, - Half eagle 7.523 8359 5.000 


In this exhibit we have the whole case immediately 
under the eye. Till Germany intervened the widest 
range of difference between the representative coins of 
the systems which it seemed most important to reconcile, 
was less than eighteen cents. She has extended it to 
nearly twenty-four. , 

The very hopelessness of the case in the aspect here 
presented imposes upon the four great powers above 
named the obligation to lend their most serious at- 
tention to every alternative possibility of relief which 
may be suggested ; and, in the actual state of things, 
it is eminently well worth their consideration, whether 
present effort should not be directed toward the creation 
of a coinage for international use on a plan entirely in- 
dependent of all local and purely national systems. 
Such an international coinage, though not in strictly 
commensurable relations with the coins now actually in 
use, would be productive of the great benefit of im- 
mensely simplifying commercial exchanges, and of pro- 
viding travellers with a currency everywhere invariable 
invalue. The advantages which its introduction would 
bring with it, are to some extent even now actually 
enjoyed throughout a large part of Europe, in conse- 
quence of the extended circulation which the gold 
Napoleon secured beyond the limits of the French ter- 
ritory. But though it circulates freely all over Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Denmark and Sweden, it circulates 
only by toleration, and because of its great convenience ; 
and is not a legal-tender for payments of any amount 
in any of those countries. . ee 

“The international coinage here suggested will com- 
mand, if established, an immediate circulation among 
all the peoples who shall unite in its creation, and will 
bring with it greater advantages than have attended the 
continental circulation of the Napoleon. The existence 
of such a coinage will, moreover, keep constantly be- 
fore the minds of all those who use it the desirability 
of a currency which shall not be only international, but 
everywhere uniform and identical. Thus the proposed 
coinage may become a powerful instrumentality in pro- 
moting the attainment of the object for which it seems at 
first to be only designed as a substitute, the ultimate com- 
plete unification of the monetary systems of the world.” 

“ An international coinage devised without reference 
to systems actually existing, and controlled in its princi- 
ples by no considerations of what may be their discord- 
ances or resemblances, may be, moreover, constructed 
on a strictly scientific plan, and thus, when time shall 
have familiarized the nations with its values and its 
visible forms, it may happen that without violence, and 
by the spontaneous action of people themselves, diver- 
sity may silently give place to uniformity, and a better 
system than any which present legislation could create, 
may ultimately prevail throughout the world,” 
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THE MODERN GREEK. 


The Greek of Athens is but a faded shadow of his 
ancestors of the time of Pericles. He wears the cos- 
tume, it is true, and is quite a dandy in his way, and his 
outward semblance is striking and imposing to the eye 
of the stranger ; but there the resemblance ceases. And 
of all lives, in all countries professing to be civilized, the 
life at Athens to-day is probably the most idle the most 
aimless of any other under the sun. | 

There is literally nothing to do there, and the people 
do it most thoroughly; so that every Greek of active 
mind or body- flies away from that classic iocality, as 
though the pestilence were perpetual there, and leaves it 
in possession of the idlers and imbeciles of his race, con- 
tent to live‘on the smallest modicum of physical and in- 
tellectual sustenence which can support life, and caring 
for nothing larger nor better. : 

Thus dwellers on the islands, or more remote main- 
land, preserve their national peculiarities much more 
strongly than the Athenians; and in the mountain re- 
gions their ways are fashioned after those of their ances- 
tors, and the primitive freedom of the Pastoral Age 
seems to be revived to the traveler who rests among 
them. 

You see the Pullikad, in his wonderful costume, so 
bright and so pictorial, with embroidered jacket, snowy 
fustanelles, or linen shirt ,embroidered leggins, and long 
gold-tasseled red cap, jauntily set on one side of his 
head, armed to the teeth, with long gun and pistols 
stuck in his belt, which draws his waist into wasp-like 


tenuity. 
Graceful in person handsome in face, he yet looks, as 


he probably is, more like a bandit than a peaceful citi- 
zen. He may earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
but not in useful labor ; and he is often the hero of one 
of those terible stories of brigand ferocity and cold- 
blooded cruelty which occasionally chill the blood of 
civilized Europe, as did the tragic fate of those English- 
men but two years since. A better man in all respects 
is his rougher brother, the peasant or shepherd, who is 
clad chiefly in undressed sheepskins, and who lives fru- 
gally but honestly, labors hard, and dwells in a mere 
hut, generally of but one room. A man of fewer wants 
and wishes than he, more content with his lot and more 
careless in the accumulation of wealth in a wide experi- 
ence of mankind, the roving American has never met. 

These are the two extremes of Greek society: The 
Pallikad, representing the gentlemanly idler, living on 
his means or his wits ; and the agricultural laborer, who 
lives by the labor of his hands. Between them is a class 
of small landed proprietors and shopkeepers, who have 
fewer of the national peculiarities, whether shown in 
vices or in virtues. 

The language they speak resembles the old Greek 
tongue which is taught us in universities about as nearly 
as the language of Chaucer resembles what we call Eng- 
lish to-day. The words, to some extent, remain the 
same; but the pronunciation of the letters is entirely 
changed, and Romatic has superseded the Attic tongue— 
even as the “soft bastard Latin” of the Italian now 
faintly echoes the old Roman speech in the ancient cap- 
ital of the elder world. 

At Athens, until I had learned the difference, I vainly 
sought to converse with their educated people in what I 
regarded as their own language. What I said was evi- 
dently “ all Greek” to them ; as their lisping accents— 
so unlike the sonorous roll of Homer’s speech—were 
tome. Yet I could take up Zhe E/pis, daily journal of 
Athens, and read it with ease. Thus I discovered the 
fact that the change in the language was more in its 
pronunciation than in its words, and that the Romaic 


was really not so different from the language of Homer’s 
heroes as I had supposed.— Correspondence of the Inde- 
pendent, 


— Dr. Joseph W. Howe has been appointed Clinical 
Professor of Surgery in the Medical Department of the 
University of New York. 

| 


SCIENTIFIC. 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF DECEMBER I2, 1871. 


The results of the last solar eclipse which have thus 
far come to hand, are contained in the reports of Lock- 
yer, Maclear, Pringle, Respighi, and Tennant, published 
in full or in abstract in Mature; of Janssen, published 
in the Bibliotheque Universelle and Comptes Rendus ; and 
of Pogson and Oudemans, of which only notices have 
appeared. We avail ourselves of abstracts of these va- 
rious reports, prepared by Professor C. A. Young for the 


letter of more than three columns from some gentle- 
man of Mr. Lockyer’s own party. The letter is mostly 
taken up with an account of the voyage, preparations, 
etc., but I give an extract describing the eclipse. 

After picturing the terrifying effect of the advancing 
eclipse upon the superstitious natives, he continues :— 

“ It is now time to return to the fort (where was placed 
the observatory). Capt. Maclean (Maclear ?) announces 
bright lines in abundance. Mr. Lockyer has barely 
time to observe these, whisper a word or two, and reach 
the large spectroscope, before he exclaims ‘Steady,’ the 
signal agreed on for commencing the counting of time. 


March and April numbers of the Boston Journal of| Instantly everybody in the fort heard Capt. Bailey’s clear 


Chemistry : 

The shadow of the moon struck the earth on the 
morning of December 12, in the Arabian Sea, near the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, and thence travelled to the 
southeast across the southern point of India, and the 
northern extremity of Ceylon, passing over the Straits 
of Sunda, and very ‘near the city of Batavia, touching 
the northern coast of Australia, and finally disappearing 
in the Pacific, The duration of the darkness ranged 
about two minutes in India, to four in Australia. 

“In Australia, the parties sent out from Melbourne 
and Sydney were disappointed by bad weather, but so 
far as heard from, the observers in India and Ceylon 
were all favored in this respect.” 

Col. Tennant’s telegram to Dr. Huggins is as follows: 

DODABETTA, NEAR OOTACAMUND, 
Dec. 12, 9.15 A. M. 

“Thin mist. Spectroscope satisfactory. Reversion 
of lines entirely confirmed. Six good photographs.” 

Dodabetta is on one of the peaks of the Neilgherry 
Hills about 8,600 feet above the sea. It seems to be 
the most western of the stations occupied. The clause 
about the reversion of lines refers to an observation of 
my own, made during the Spanish eclipse of 1870—an 
observation which had been somewhat discredited in 
certain quarters. 

From N. R. Pogson, of the Madras Observatory, who 
was stationed at Avenashy, about forty miles southeast 
of Dodabetta, but at a much lower elevation, we have 
the following to the Astronomer Royal : 


“ Weather fine ; telescopic and camera photographs 
successful; ditto polarization; good sketches; many 
bright lines in spectrum.” 


Bekul, or Baikul, where Mr. Lockyer observed, is 
on the western coast of India, about twenty-five 
miles south of Mangalore. Mannantoddy, where Abbay 
was stationed, is also west of Dodabetta, about half- 
way between it and Bekul. At this station alone the 
weather was bad and prevented observation. Poodoo- 
cottah, Respighi’s station, is on the eastern side of the 
peninsula, some twenty miles from the sea; and the 
only stations in Ceylon were at Jaffna and Trincomalee. 

From the English Eclipse Expedition which went out 
under the charge of Mr. Lockyer, and was divided into 
several parties, we hear as follows :— l 

“ MANGALORE, Dec. 16. 

“The eclipse observations have been very successful. 
The extension of the corona above hydrogen apparently 
small. Five admirable photographs have been taken.” 

The address and signature of this telegram are not 
given ; I suppose it to be from Mr. Lockyer himself. 

From Mr. Davis, the photographer of this English 
party, to Lord Lindsay, who equipped the photographic 
corps at his own expense, besides contributing many 
valuable instruments for other observations, we have this 
telegram :— 

“ MANGALORE, BAIKUL. 

“Five totality negatives; extensive corona; persis- 
tent rifts ; slight external changes.” 

Finally, Dr. Oudemans of Batavia telegraphs to the 


Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam :— 


“ Preliminary results: corona distinctly seen, pure 
white rays, dark rifts as far as the moon’s limb ; no out- 
line of chromosphere ; radial polarization of corona ; no 
magnetic disturbances ; moving shadows positively ob- 
served.” . 


The London Daily News for January 15, which has 
been reeeived from a friend in England, contains a long 


voice ringing out ‘ You have 120 seconds,’ and there in 
the leaden-colored, utterly cloudless sky shone out the 
eclipsed sun! a worthy sight for gods and men. 

“ There, rigid in the heaven, was what struck every- 
body as a decoration, one that an Emperor might fight 
for, a thousand times more beautiful than the Star of 
India even where we are now, a picture of surprising 
loveliness, and giving one the idea of serenity among all- 
the activity that was going on below, shining with a 
sheen as of silver essence, built up of rays almost sym- 
metrically arranged around a bright ring above and be- 
low, with a marked absence of them right and left, the 
rays being composed of sharp radial lines separated by 
furrows of markedly less brilliancy.” 


The writer goes on with an account of the observa- 
tions, but as continually happens when popular writers 
describe scientific work in the popular journals, things 
are pretty badly mixed up, and as it stands the account 
is tantalizingly unintelligible. One or two points are 
clear: the 1474 line was seen longer than F; vertical 
polarization was observed over the whole corona with 
the Savart polariscope. The description of the other 
polariscope results is confused. 

The observation of the eclipsed sun through a train 
of prisms, by Mr. Lockyer, gave the following re- 
sult: He saw four exquisitely colored rings, with 
projections in each directly above the prominences visi- 
ble on the sun’s limb. One of the rings was a brilliant 
scarlet, answering to the C line of hydrogen ; the second 
was green (1474); the third blue (F); and the fourth 
violet (2796). Furthermore, the rings were all of about 
the same height, estimated at 2’, and the green zone was 
the faintest. What is singular about the resplt, and con- 
trary to what might have been expected, is not as Mr. 
Lockyer seems to think, the faintness of the 1474 ring, but 
the fact that it was no larger than the others, and only 
2’ instead of 8’ or ro’ high. 

Respighi’s result, however, agrees better with my own 
expectations. Observing in a manner essentially similar, 
but with a telescope instead of the naked eye, he saw 
the same rings except the one in the violet, and describes 
them thus: 


“The green zone surrounding the disc of the moon 
was the brightest, the most uniform, and the best defined. 
The red zone was also very distinct and well defined, 
while the blue zone was faint and indistinct. The‘green 
zone was well defined at the summit, though less bright 
than at the base: its form was sensibly circular, and its 
height 6’ or 7’.. The red zone exhibited the same form 
and approximately the same height as the green, but its 
light was weaker and less uniform.” 


Both observers agree in this. Neither of them saw 
any yellow zone corresponding to the D? line, nor did 
they see anything of the coronal streamers through the 
prism. The significance of the first fact has been 
already indicated. The second goes to show (though 
considering their faintness it does not quite make it cer- 
tain) that the streamers differ in their nature and mate- 
rial from the coronal atmosphere ; it does not by any 
means, however, follow that they are not solar in their 
origin. 

The reversal of the Fraunhofer lines seems to have 
been satisfactorily observed by Captain Maclear at Bekul, 
Colonel Tennant at Dodabetta, and Captain Fyers at 
Jaffna. It was partially seen by Pringle at Bekul, and 
Respighi at Poodoocottah, and probably by Pogson at 
Avenashy. How it was with Janssen I do not know. 
His instrument, however, on account of the small size 
of the sun’s image, was not very well adapted for this 
observation. 
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Mosely, at Trincomalee, did not see it. Mr. Lockyer 


missed it by an accidental derangement of the telescope. ; 


He says further, “ At the last contact Mr. Pringle watched 
for it and saw no lines.” How the mistake occurred I do 
not understand, but Mr. Pringle’s own words are, “ At 
the end of totality a considerable number of lines flashed 
in ; what proportion of the whole I cannot say, perhaps 
one third.” 

Captain Maclear writes, “ As totality came on the light 
decreased, and the lines increased exceedingly rapidly 
in number and brightness, until it seemed as if every 
line in the solar spectrum was reversed : then they 
vanished, not instantly, bnt so rapidly that I could not 
make out the order of their going.” 

This description applies exactly to what I saw in 1870, 
except that the lines then made their appearance more 
suddenly—they flashed out like the stars from a rocket 
head ; but the discrepancy is easily enough accounted 
for by supposing that the portion of the sun’s limb last 
covered by the moon was then more quiet than åt the 
time of Captain Maclear’s observation. 

Mr. Lockyer, also observing the structure of the cor- 
ona with the telescope, followed it for more than three 
minutes after the sun returned. 

The following telegram from Janssen, the French as- 
tronomer, was sent to the Secretary of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences : | 

4 “ OOTACAMUND, Dec. 12, 1871. 

“Corona spectrum attesting matter beyond sun’s at- 
mosphere.” 

Another telegram from the same gentleman, dated 
December 18, reads thus in English : 

“ Great atmosphere of highly rarefied hydrogen above 
the chromosphere.” 

Since then fuller accounts have come to hand: I 
translate a portion of one of Janssen’s letters: 

“ In my telescope the spectrum of the corona appears 
not continuous but remarkably complex. I found in it 
the bright lines of hydrogen, which forms the principal 
element of the protuberances and the chromosphere ; 
the brilliant green line already observed in the eclipses 
of 1869 and 1870, and some other fainter ones ; and 
finally some of the dark lines of the ordinary solar 
spectrum, notably D: these lines are much more diffi- 
cult to perceive. i 

“ My observations prove that, independently of the cos 
mical materials which must exist in the neighborhood fo 
the sun, there exists around this body an atmosphere 
very extensive and excessively rare, with hydrogen for 
its basis (à base d'hydrogène). This atmosphere, which 
undoubtedly forms the outside gaseous envelope of the 
sun, is fed by the material of the protuberances pro- 
jected with such violence from the bowels of the photo- 
sphere, but is distinguished from the chromosphere and 
the protuberances by a density enormously less, a lower 
temperature, and perhaps by the presence of certain 
different gases. 

“There is then reason to assign a distinctive name to 
this new solar atmosphere. I propose to call it the 
coronal atmosphere, a designation which indicates that it 
produces the principal portion of the luminous phenom- 
ena which thus far go by the name of the Solar Corona. 

“In announcing this result I do not forget for my 
part, how much we owe to the labors which have pre- 
pared the way for it; notably those of the American 
astronomers in 1869 and 1870.” 

The only objection to be made to this is that he 
should speak of his own observations as proving instead 
of confirming a discovery made in 1869 and fully estab- 

lished in 1870. The name leucosphere was proposed for 
this “coronal atmosphere” by Lieutenant Brown, last 
year, but has not been generally adopted. 

The observations of M. Janssen at Sholoor agree 
with those at nearly all the other stations, in de- 
monstrating the presence of hydrogen in this upper at- 
mosphere—an exceedingly important addition to our 
knowledge. Some of the hydrogen lines were indeed 
seen in 1870 by nearly all the observers, but since they 
were also seen almost as well on the surface of the moon 
itself as anywhere else outside of the chromosphere, 
their presence was generally attributed to simple atmos- 
pheric glare—lI certainly thought so, wrongly as it seems. 


gen lines were segn, but that the D? line, so called, 
which in the spectrum of the chromosphere is brighter 
than the F and G lines, was of seen: this fact, which 
cannot be accounted for on the supposition of a mere 
reflection, comes out very strikingly in the observations 
of Lockyer and Respighi. Janssen also deserves great 
credit for his success in bringing out for the first time 
the dark Fraunhofer lines in the corona spectrum. He 
owes this success to his magnificent instrument, a reflec- 
tor of 14inches aperture and only 56 inches local length, 
giving an image from 12 to 15 times brighter than com- 
mon, and fitted with a corresponding spectroscope. 

As to the polariscopic results, Mr. Lockyer and his 
associate, Dr. Thompson, found strong vertical polariza- 
tion over everything. At Jaffna Captain Tupman and 
Mr. Lewis found it as strongly radial : so also Oudemans 
at Batavia. Mr. Pogson’s result is announced as 
“satisfactory,” but whether that means vertical or 
radial I am sure I do not know. The old puzzle evi- 
dently remains. | 

There is nothing further as to the comparison of 
photographs, 5 of which were obtained at Bekul, 6 at 
Dodabetta, 3 at Avenashi, and 6 at Jaffna, besides a 
few others by amateurs at different stations. 

Putting everything together, it would seem that the 
principal results of this eclipse are simple confirmations 
of conclusions which had already attained on previous 
occasions, but were not entirely acquiesced in by all as- 
tronomers. 

It will hardly be disputed any longer that the sun’s 
atmosphere extends very high above its luminous sur- 
face, and that the dark lines of the ordinary solar spec- 
trum originate in the lower strata of this atmosphere. 

No one will longer claim that the corona is main- 
ly an effect of our own atmosphere. I think I may go 
farther, and say it will be universally admitted that the 


corona,—ring, rays, rifts, streamers, and all,—is a true 
solar appendage, whose appearance and extent are only 
slightly modified by our own atmosphere But perhaps 
this is premature; at any rate, the comparison of the 
numerous photographs and other observations can hard- 
ly fail to settle the question forever. 


— M. J. Mueller has experimented on the chromatic po- 
larization of hail-stones, and he finds that they are not 
made up of amorphous but of crystallized ice, which is 
put together in all directions. 


Cooking Food Below 212° F.—Dr. Jeanel.— 
From a series of experiments, it appears that food 
(meat as well as vegetables) boiled at 200° is more nu- 
tritious and of better flavor than when boiled at or 
above 212°. The author illustrates this point by what 
takes place in mountain localities (every 100 meters’ rise 
above the sea level makes a difference of 0.6 deg. less 
in the” boiling-point of water) ; as, for instance, at Po- 
tosi (Bolivia), at 4061 meters above sea-level, and an 
average barometric reading of 454 m.m., water boils 
at 187°, at Mexico, 2277 meters above sea level, 568 m.m. 


barometer, water boils at 198° ; at Briancon (France), 
1321 meters above sea level, 643 m.m. - barometer, at 
184°; also by the action of the so-called Norwegian 
cooking apparatus.—Gas Light Journal. 


Mineral Cotton.—At a recent meeting of the Frank- 
lin Institute, Mr. Coleman Sellers exhibited a sample of 
a material which is now for the first time to be manufac- 
tured and applied to useful purposes in the arts. - 

The product possesses a general resemblance to cot- 
ton, for which it may doubtless in certain cases be sub- 
stituted with advantage, but on closer examination seems 
more like spun glass, which in reality itis. It is formed 
by allowing a jet of steam to escape through a stream of 
liquid slag, by which it is blown into the finest threads, 
sometimes two or three feet in length. These threads, 
though somewhat elastic, readily break up into much 
smaller ones, and, the color of the substance being white, 
the appearance of a compacted mass of it makes the 
name under which it has been described a very appro- 


the material for heat, as well as that of the great quan- 
tity of air which it retains in its interstices, would seem 
to fit it very well for a non-conducting casing to steam- 
boilers and pipes, an application for which it is at pres- 
ent being tested.— Journal of Franklin Institute. 


Mechanical Effects of Magnetization.—“ The 
effect I wish to make manifest was discovered by Mr. 


Joule, and was subsequently examined by MM. De la 
Rive, Wertheim, Marian, Matteucci and Wartmann. It 
is this: At the moment when the current passes through 
the coil surrounding the electro-magnet, a clink is heard 
emanating from the body of the iron, and at the mo- 
ment the current ceases a clink is also heard. In fact, 
the acts of magnetization and demagnetization so stir 
the particles of the magnetized body that they, in their 
turn, can stir the air and send sonorous impulses to our 
auditory nerves. The sounds occur at the moment of 
magnetization, and at the moment when magnetization 
ceases ; hence, if a means be devised of making and 
breaking, in quick succession, the circuit through which 
the current flows, we shall obtain an equally quick suc- 
cession of sounds. I do this by means of a contact- 
breaker which belongs to a Ruhmkorff’s induction coil. 
A thin bar of iron stretches from one of the bridges of 
this monochord to the other. This bar is placed ina 
glass tube, which is surrounded by copper wire. The 


contact-breaker is placed in a distant room, so that you 
cannot hear.its noise. The current is now active, and 
every individual in this large assembly hears something 
between a dry crackle and a musical sound issuing from 
the bar in consequence of its successive magnetization 
and demagnetization.” — Professor Tyndall 


High-Speed Engines.—At the fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, in October, 1870, the first prize for steam 


engines was awarded to the Allen engine, which is high 
pressure and is run at a high rate of speed. Since that 
time President F. A. P. Barnard, the President of Col- 
umbia College and also of the Institute, has made an 
elaborate investigation of this engine, the results of 
which he presented to the managers as a supplementary 
report, which we find published in full in the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal. The following are Dr. Bar- 
nard’s conclusions :— 

High velocities and considerable weight in-the reci- 
procating parts of cylinder steam engines, working ex- 
pansively, are advantageous in the following particu- 
lars : A 

First, in distributing the work done with a near ap- 
proach to uniformity over the circumference described by 
the crank in its revolution ; and secondly, in greatly re- 
ducing the irregularities of strain experienced by the 
working parts of the engine, especially as it respects 
the torsion of the shaft. i 

The advantage derivable from the use of heavy pistons 
increases with increase of weight only up to a certain 
point and is dependent on the initial pressure of the 
steam in the cylinder, on the point of the stroke at 
which cut-off is made, and on the velocity of revolution. 

A high speed, heavy piston engine, depends, like 
every other reciprocating engine, upon the inertia of its 
fly-wheel or other rotating parts for the facility with 
which it passes the centers, but it taxes these regulators 
less than the ordinary reciprocating engine, because of 
the4revity of the intervals during which the effective 
force intermits. There must be at the beginning of the 
stroke a large excess of steam pressure above that 
which is required to overcome the inertia of the piston, 
and impart to it the necessary acceleration ; otherwise 
the advantages derivable from this construction and 
mode of working will not be fully secured, and the 


irregularity of working of the engine may even be ex- 
aggerated. an: 

The counterpoise weight employed to balance the 
strain exerted toward the close of the stroke by the 
heavy piston upon the crank, ought not to exceed one 
half the weight of the reciprocating mass to which it is 
opposed ; otherwise, immediately after the passage of 
the centers, the strain on the main shaft in the direction 
opposite the crank will be excessive, and may be in- 


What decides the matter, however, is not that the hydro-' priate one. The admirable non-conducting property of'jurious. 
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Ir will be seen by a notice in another column 
that the qualified alumni of Yale are invited to 
send their nominations for the six places in the Corpora- 
tion to be filled by alumni, to Franklin B. Dexter, secre- 
tary of that body, before the first of May next. 


One of the provisions of the Act of Congress of 
1862, granting lands, etc., to Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Colleges was that in certain States, in lieu of land 
scrip should be issued. The number of acres represen- 
ted by this issue of scrip as given in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, is 7,830,000. And for the 
better security of this scrip a bill has been prepared by 
Mr. Maynard, which provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall ascertain and report to Congress the 
amount of Agricultural College scrip issued, the institu- 
tions that have been established or endowed with the 
proceeds of this scrip, and the amount of funds received 
by each. Provision is made for the punishment of per- 
sons guilty of embezzling or misapplying the funds, and 
it is further provided that, in case any State fails to com- 
ply with the conditions under which the scrip was grant- 
ed, the Attorney-General shall file a bill in equity 
against such State in the U. S. Circuit Court. - 


THE question of the removal of Trinity College from 
its present site has taken astep forward within the week 
past. The proposition to submit the question of pur- 
chase to a vote of the people prevailed in the city 
government, and on Tuesday last the vote was taken. 
The resolution submitted to the people was as follows: 


port of the Commissioner as one of the most useful 
means of assisting the progress of elucation throughout 
the country, and we rejoice that the work seems to have 
fallen into so efficient hands. The tone of the Report 


|of Commissioner Eaton gives evidence that his heart is 


in the work and that he is sparing no pains to worthily 
magnify his position and well perform its duties. . 

The volume before us may be divided into two parts, 
the Report of the Commissioner and an Appendix. 
The former occupies about seventy-five pages of the 
work. The latter is made up of a survey of the condi- 


_|tion of education in the several States and Territories 


in the Union, obtained from the official reports of school 
officers, etc ; a paper on the General Condition of Edu- 
cation among the Indians, by Richard J. Hinton ; an ab- 
stract of the doings of the different Educational Con- 
ventions and Institutes held during the last year ; a Re- 
port on the National Schools of Science, by Prof. D. C. 
Gilman of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Col- 
lege ; a paper on the Education of the Blind, by Dr. 
Sam’l G. Howe, director of the Perkins Institute and 
Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, Boston ; and one 
on the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, by President 
E. M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., L.L.D., of the National Deaf 
Mute College. The Appendix also contains an Annual 
Review of Education in Foreign countries ; and a brief 
resumé of the condition of education in foreign coun- 
tries where it is aided by American Institutions. There 
are also special articles on Educational Methods in Ger- 
many ; on the Progress of Education for Women ; on 
the Cooper Union in New York City ; on the Education 
of Artizans ; on the Objects of the Kindergarten ; on 
Musical Education in Common Schools; on the Rela- 
tions of Education to Crime ; on the Press as an Edu- 
cation ; and twenty-six statistical tables covering about 
one hundred and twenty-five pages of the volume. And 
from our examination of the work we are ready to affirm 
that nearly every one of these articles would well repay 
a careful study and that valuable information may be 
drawn from them all. l 

And now having given an idea of what the work con- 
tains, we will devote the remainder of our space to 
drawing a few facts from the Report of the Commis- 
sioner itself. And first with regard to the educational 
condition of the country at large. It is stated in the 


“That the court of common council of the city of| Report that more than one-sixth of all the people are 


Hartford be instructed in behalf of the city of Hartford 
to purchase the grounds in the city of Hartford, known 
as the Trinity College site, and described as follows— 
[Here follows a description of the whole thirteen acres] 
excepting such portion thereof. as the court of common 
council may hereafter offer to the capitol commissioners 
for a site for a State house ; the sum paid for said pur- 
chase not to exceed the sum of six hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

But this resolution was also saddled with the proviso that 
the city should not become a purchaser unless the col- 
lege authorities would agree to locate the college on 
some other site in Hartford. The result of the vote 
was a majority of 1528 in favor of the purchase of the 
grounds, the whole vote being nearly five to one in favor 
of the project. A late dispatch announces the sale by 
the trustees, the vote being 12 to 4, and the price 
$600,000. 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 


utterly illiterate, and that about three-fourths of this 
illiteracy is to be found inthe South. To overcome this 
lamentable condition of the South efforts are being 
made, but are not meeting with entire success. In some 
of the Southern States progress is reported during the 
year past, but in others opposition still exists, and in 
some, actual retrogression has taken place. 

But while the South seems to be most cursed with ig- 
norance there are other views in which the illiteracy of 
the country may be regarded. . Several tables are given 
in the Report which give the sex, nativity, color, etc., of 
those who are unable to read and write. For the pur- 
pose of convenience the whole country is divided into 
three grand divisions, the Northern, including all the 
present States in which slavery did not exist in 1860 ex- 
cept the three on the Pacific slope ; the Pacific, includ- 
ing the three States of California, Oregon and Nevada 
and all the Territories except the District of Columbia : 
and the Southern, including the rest of the States and 
the District. Now in these divisions more than one- 
half of the illiteracy of the Northern one is found in 


The report of the United States Commissioner of| persons of foreign birth ; more than one half of that in 


Education 
over seven hundred pages is a collection of facts, infor- 
mation and recommendations whose value to those en- 
gaged in educational work can hardly be estimated. 
‘The variety of the information presented, and the evi 
dent care taken fo render it accurate and exclude 
worthless matter, and at the same time the reputa- 
tions of the authors of :om: of the accompanying papers 
all combine to testify to the worth of the Report. We 
look upon the Bureau of Education and the yearly Re- 


and accompanying papers, a volume of|the Pacific division is due to the same cause ; while 


only about one fifty-seventh of that in the Southern di- 
vision can be laid to the charge of those not born in 
this country. In all the States and Territories the ra- 
tion of the foreign illiterate to those native born is about 
one to seven ; or, in other words, about one-séventh of 
the whole number of illiterates were born in foreign 
countries. Comparing now the number of foreign born 
illiterates with the foreign population of the country as 
shown by the last census, and we find that a little less 


than one-seventh of them are so ignorant as to be 
classed as illiterates ; and making the same comparison 
with those who were native born, we find that a little 
more than one-seventh fall into the same category, or in 
other words the -illiteracy of the people compared with 
their birth is slightly in favor of foreigners. We have no 
means of making the same comparisons for different 
parts of the country, but this result—doubtless opposed 
to the common opinion—is probably due to the great 
illiteracy of the Southern States. From another table 
given in the Report, we learn that the white illiterates 
of the whole country outnumber those of all other ra- 
ces. But in the geographical divisions before mention- 
ed there is quite a diversity on this point. In the 
Southern division only fifteen out of every forty-two are 
white, while in the Pacific division twenty out of every — 
twenty-three, and in the Northern thirteen out of every 

fourteen are of this co'or. There is also a table given 

in which the relative illiteracy of the sexes are com- 

pared? In this the Chinese and Indians are omitted, 

and the conclusion is reached that fifty-eight per cent. 

of the illiterates of the Northern divisian, fifty of the 

Pacific, and fifty-two of the Southern are females. In- 

teresting statistics are also given showing how many of 
the ignorant are adult, and how many are between the 

ages of tenand twenty-one. Of the conclusions reached 

we give only the following: More than seventy-nine 

per cent. in the Northern division, more than sixty-eight 

in the Pacific, and more than fifty-nine in the Southern 

are grown people ; and in the Southern States nearly a 

million and three-fourths of persons between the ages 

of ten and twenty-one are without the merest rudi- 
ments of an education. 

The conclusions reached in the various tables pte- 
sented are summed up as follows: In proportion to the 
whole population of the respective divisions which have 
been named, it is found that in the matter of illiteracy 
the Northern division is twice as well off as the Pacific, 
and five times as well off as the Southern ; that the 
native born in the Northern division, who are not illit- 
erate are ten times as great in proportion to the whole 
population as the same class in the Southern ; that of 
the white people in the North more than twice ag many 
in the same proportion, as those in, the South have some 
education ; that the colored illiteracy of the North, is 
only one forty- eighth that of thé South, and that four 
and a one half times more adults and ten times more 
minors who are illiterate are found in the Southern than 
in the Northern states. In view of this condition of the 
country, it is gratifying to see the strong ground which 
the Commissioner takes in his report in favor of the 
government extending pecuniary aid to overcome the 
evil. The recommendation of the year previous, that 


the net proceeds of the public lands be devoted to this 


purpose is reiterated, and while disclaiming any desire 
to interfere with the rights of states and municipalities, 
it is affirming that “something in the way of pecuniary 
cooperation is imperatively demanded.” 

Another subject touched upon in the report of the 
Commissioner is full of interest to those connected with 
colleges. This is the number of applicants for admis- 
sion to colleges who are rejected, and for what. they 
are rejected. Statistics, however, are given from only 
six colleges, and the United States Academies at Anna- 
polis and West Point. From these statistics, we learn 
that out of 525 candidates who presented themselves for 
admission to these eight institutions, a little less than 
one-fifth were rejected entirely. Of the three hundred and 
nine who applied to the six colleges, nearly one-twelfth 
were rejected and of the two hundred and sixteen who 
wished to entet the Academies nearly one-thifd were re- 
fused ; showing either much poorer preparation or greater 
rigor in the exatninations of those who applied to the 
latter institutions 

In the six colleges mentioned, Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Columbia, Brown, Hamilton and Williatns, the deficiency 
in nearly every case was in Greek, Latin and Mathemat- 
ics, only one college, Amherst, finding any deficiency in 
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anything except these. In Amherst there were failures 
both in spelling and grammar. In the United States 
Academies, however, the déficiences were entirely in 
these lower studies, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
history, reading, writing and spelling, and physical disa- 
bility. Of the three hundred and nine who applied to the 
colleges mentioned, about one-eleventh were deficient in 
Latin, a little less than one-tenth in Greek, and nearly 
one-sixth in the higher mathematics. In the United 
States Academies the greatest number, one sixth of those 
who applied were deficient in arithmetic, and the next 
greatest number in grammar. Itis of course impossible 
to judge of the relative rigor and quality of the exami- 
nations, in the different colleges: referred to, from these 
figures, because some of them may have had a better 
class of applicants than others, but we may, perhaps, 


get an approximate view. Amherst rejected entirely, | - 


nearly one-sixteenth of those that applied, Bowdoin, 
nearly one-ninth, Columbia, nearly one-fifth, Brown, 
nearly one-thirteenth, Hamilton, just one-sixteenth, and 
Williams only one twenty-seventh. Two of the colleges, 
Amherst and Columbia, found the greatest number of 
candidates deficient in the higher mathematics ; Brown 
in Latin ; Hamilton and Williams, in Greek ; and Bow- 
doin an equal number in Greek and Latin. Presuppos- 
ing that the candidate were equally well prepared, the 
` rank of the colleges mentioned as determined by the 
number found deficient in the Latin examination, is as 
follows: Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, Columbia. Hamil- 
ton and Williams found none deficient in this study. 
The same supposition holding true, in reference to Greek, 
and we find that the colleges stand: Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Columbia and Hamilton, (equal), Brown and Williams, 
(equal). In higher mathematics, the rank is, Amherst, 
Columbia, Bowdoin, Hamilton. Brown and Williams 
found none deficient in these studies. 

In connection with this subject, the Commissioner 
affirms that the several colleges reported did not show 
any uniformity in their examinations in the common 
English branches and the elementary studies, and then 
says : | 

“I would earnestly recommend these facts to those in 
charge of onr colleges, who can hardly desire that their 
future graduates shall not be well trained and thorough 
in the common English branches, as well as in those 
subjects which are pursued under their own care, and 
would suggest for their consideration whether they can- 
not do much to aid teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools, in securing the desired thoroughness in these 
branches, by including in the examination of candidates 
for admission to their institutions an examination in the 
elementary studies. The law of supply and demand is 
applicable here as elsewhere. Have not these institu- 
tions an opportunity, by making this thoroughness in 
elementary English studies a requisite for admission, to 
be of great service to the community in raising the 
standard of secondary education throughout the country?” 

Among the excellent suggestions of the report is one 

that a National Educational Exposition be held in 1876, 
in connection with the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia in celebration of American Independence. The 
opportunity is justly regarded as a most favorable one 
for getting together both the experience and best meth- 
ods of education in every part of the country, and draw- 
ing from them information of the greatest valve to all. 
rightly conducted it would seem that nothing could more 
advance the educational interests of the country. The 
recommendations of the Commissioner in reference to 
increased facilities for doing the work of the Bureau 
must it seems to us commend themselves to the appro- 
val of all, and we can but hope that they will receive 
attention from Congress. The report closes with ac- 
knowledgements to those who have assisted in its pre 
paration. . 


PROFESSOR THOMAS RUSSEL CROSBY, M.D. 


The following preamble and resolutions in reference 
to the recent death of Professor Crosby is an extract 
from the Minutes of the Dartmouth Scientific Associa- 

tion : 


If 


| 
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WHEREAS, it has pleased our Heavenly Father in His 
wise Providence, to ‘remove «unexpectedly by the 
hand of death, the first President of this Association, 
our beloved associate, Prof. T. R. Crosby. 


Resolved, That in the death of Prof. Crosby, this As- 
sociation has lost one who by the extent of his learning 
and the excellence of his character, has been a most 
valuable and highly esteemed member ; that to the as- 
sociation as a body and to the individuals as members, 
the loss is that of a friend and brother, and is most 
deeply felt ; and that we tender the family and friends 
of the deceased our most heartfelt sympathy in their 
affliction. — > 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the family and friends, and moreover, be sent for publi- 
cation to the following periodicals: COLLEGE COURANT, 
Boston Journal, Naturalist, and the N. H. Mirror. 


LITERARY. 


The Land of Desolation. *—Dr. Hayes is well- 
known as an arctic explorer, first in company with Dr. 
Kane (in 1853-5); then independently (in 1860-1); 
and again with Mr. Bradford the painter (in 1869.) His 
books are also well known,—vivid, entertaining and in- 
structive sketches of life and adventure in the Northern 
seas. 

His last journey, which took him for a thousand miles 
along the Coast of Greenland, even to the ice of Mel- 
ville Bay, has given him the material for the new book 
now before us, with its not very well chosen title, “ The 
Land of Desolation,” borrowed from old John Davis’s 
Mariner in 1585. This little volume is in three parts ; 
one, chiefiy devoted to the remnants of the Northmen 
settlements, dating ever so far back, perhaps `to the 
tenth century ; a second, chiefly given up to studies of 
glaciers and icebergs in their native land ; a third full of 
sketches of scenery and incidents “beneath the mid- 
night sun,”—beyond the Polar Circle. A sprightly 
style, a practised pen, abundant woodcuts, and a variety 
of acquisitions combine to make the story of the arctic 
traveller highly entertaining. 

The reader must not expect to find in the chapters on 
the Northmen, any very profound contributions to 
atchzology, nor in those on Glaciers, the exact observa- 
tions of Tyndall in the Alps ; but rather a frank, popu- 
lar account of the facts which came under the Doctor’s 
observation in a voyage which he frankly says was de- 
voted to the “ picturesque ” rather than to the “ scien- 
tific.” Oe 


The Land of Desolation. By Dr. “Isaac I. Hayes. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1872. 357 pp. 12 mo. 


Patty.*—This volume constitutes No. 372, of the 
Library of Select Novels. As this’ series embraces 
nothing that is not of a high order of merit, and morally 
“ above reproach,” we might safely commend its perusal 
without a persual. But our habit is to read a work be- 
fore we speak of its contents, that we may not fall into 
error, and especially that we may not praise that which 
we ought to censure. We “speak from the book,” 
therefore, when we say of this story, that it is one of 
the most pleasing and entertaining we have read ina 
length of time. ` 

“ Patty” is the work of a new author, of whom little 
is known in this country, except that she is the writer 
of “ Rookstone,” a story of considerable ability, and 
more than ordinary interest. As a story, the book be- 
fore us is quite as good in all respects as the earlier pro- 
duction, which, in the little time that has elapsed since 
its publication, has enjoyed a fair share of praise and 
patronage. 

Among practiced novel readers, “ Patty” will be po- 
pular. The interest begins at the beginning. Within 
the first dogen lines, Patty and her father, who is Roger 
Westropp, and his cottage and his cabbages, and the 
letter upon his knee, are all brought before the reader: 
Te Patty. A novel. By Katharine S. Macquoid, Author of 


“ Rookstone.” New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, 1872, . | . 
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“‘Iv’e made up my mind, so she may as well know,” oc- 
curs at the opening of the fourth paragraph—and there- 
begins an interest, which is nowhere allowed to flag, 
but continues with the reader until he has reached “ the 
end.” 


BA ien 


Appleton’s Hand Atlas*.—The work just introduc- 
ed to the American public under the name of “Appleton’s 
Hand Atlas of Modern Geography in 31 Maps ” is not 
an original American work, but an impression, designed 
for use in this country from the plates of the public 
School Atlas, lately published in London by the Long- 
mans. Rev. George Butler, the editor, is the Principal 
of Liverpool College, and is not to be confounded with 
Rev. Samuel Butler, who became Bishop of Lichfield, 
and whose “ Modern and Ancient Atlas ” has long been 
familiar to the students of Yale College. 

The merits of this work are these: 

I. Very clear outlines and lettering,—avoiding the 
crowded aspect of many German maps, and the patch- 
work coloring of many American works. The aspect 
of each map is good, making it easy to consult. 

2. Decided prominence is given to the elevated pla- 
teaux and mountain regions,—not as much indeed§as 
would be given in a physical map, but more than is 
common in a work designed for general use. 

3. Especial fullness in European maps, each of 
chief countries having a separate page. 

4. Occasional subordinate maps of interesting in- 
gions; e.g., the Bolivian Plateau and the La Plata 
Mouth, on: the map of South America. More such maps 
might have been advantageously inserted. 

5. Recent corrections of the plates so that the pre- 
sent outlines of Germany, the latest outlines of Western 
United States, the newest subdivisioas of Italy, etc., are 
indicated. P 

6. Names are almost invariably printed horizontally, 
(except the names of rivers), thus facilitating refegeuce. 

The atlas was designed originally for students in Eton 
Harrow and other Public Schools of England, and 
will doubtless be very welcome to students of corres- 
ponding age here. E 


the 


* Appleton's Hand Atlas of Modern Geography. 
Edited by Rev. George Butler. 
1872. 


31 Maps. - 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Paris Commune.*—The author of this book 
was inside the walls of Paris during the. whole of the 
brief period in which the Commune existed. His own 
eyes witnessed many of the scenes which he describes, 
even of the saddest and most inhuman. There is no 
reason therefore, why he should not write a history of the 
origin, rise, struggle and fall of this most extraordinary 
party. It would seem, too, that his long residence in 
Paris and intimate acquaintance with the habits of 
thought and action of the people, ought to particularly 
qualify him for making a trustworthy chronicle of the 
events so full of painful interest. He professes to have 
carefully examined and sifted all reports published in 
the Paris journals and written by foreign correspondents 
with most of whom he was in constant association. The 
time since.the reéstablishment of the republic has been 
devoted to verifying these reports and obtaining addi- 
tional facts. 

The narrative goes over the whole story from the be- 
ginning of the insurrection to the sentence of Rochefort. 
It contains many interesting documents and extracts 
from publications at the time, a map of Paris, and por- 


| traits of all the principal actors in the tragedy, which 


the author says is “probably the saddest which has 
ever appeared on the page of history.” He holds to the 
more general opinion, that Dombrowski, Delescluze, Clu- 
seret, Rochefort, Grousset, Rigauld, Rossel, and their 
comrades of the Commune, were political charlatans, 


*7he Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871; with a full 
account of. the Bombardment, Capture and Burning of the City. By 
W. Pembroke Fetridge, Editor of “ Harper’s Guide-book to Eu- 


rope and the East,” “Harper’s Phrase book,” &c. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, 1871 
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outlaws, and robbers, deserving of death. He regards 
them in the light of usurpers and traitors, men who im- 
proved an opportunity to substitute themselves and their 
selfish political ideas in the place of honest men and a 
legitimate government. 

There are those who have no patience with this view 
of the Communists ; who believe that these men were 
the leaders of a movement which is yet to become 
general, and ultimately successful. They claim that in 
this system are to be found the seeds of political ideas, 
which are the only sound ones for the correct govern- 
ment of communities. Of course they find very much 
to condemn in this book, besides a certain loseness of 
expression, which, in an American writer, is, to say the 
least, reprehensible. As for instance, on page 16 will 
be found the following phrases, some of which are incor- 
rect, and all of which are inelegant: “loosened the 
bagne of some thirty thousand ofits frequenters,” “ com- 
mitted, under the name, and for the purpose of protect- 
ing the Republic,” “he accused that statesman with all 
the misery lately brought upon France,” “the origin of 
events proposed to be illustrated.” Carelessness of 
like character may be found throughout the volume. 

If the reader will overlook the shortcomings in style, 
however, he will find the contents—the facts, Which, 
after all, in a book like this, are what he will particularly 
care for—every way reliable, and all that could be de- 
sired. It is probably just as well that the author has 
refrained from attempting to explain the political problem 
of the Commune,—an undertaking for which he, with 
his peculiar prejudices, is by no means qualified. He 
regarded this body as an organized band of traitors; and 
their acts as open violations of law and order and 
decency, the destruction of life and property, and a total 
disregard of all human rights, personal and political, 
socia! and solitary. 

In this view of their character and conduct, however, 
he is fully sustained by the Thiers government, by 
which all of the captives have been punished, and most 
of the leaders executed. Whether it were better to 
have inflicted the sentences that followed conviction, or 
to have commuted the punishment, or to have pardoned 
the offenders, are questions concerning which there is 
still a wide difference of opinion. So soon after the 
overthrow of the Great Rebellion of the South in our 
own country, followed by the virtual unconditional 
liberation of all the captured traitors, Americans are 
inclined to think President Thiers unneccessarily cruel, 
and that the blood of these malefactors will eventually 
weaken rather than strengthen his government. But 
perhaps it would be well to keep in mind the fact that our 
government was sustained and strengthened, while that 
of France is, as yet, but an experiment, in the success of 
which, even after the disposal of these disorganizers 
there are very few who have an abiding confidence. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Middlebury College, (Middlebury, Vermont).— 
The Spring term of this college opened on the 2oth of 
February. Prof. R. D. C. Robbins, who has occupied 
the chair of Greek and German Languages and Litera- 
ture, resigned his position at the close of the last term. 
Prof. Robbins has been connected with the college for 
over twenty years, and bears a high reputation as a 
classical scholar. He is especially known to the pub- 
lic as the editor of the excellent American Edition of 


Xenophon's Memorabilia, a work which has attained a 

deservedly wide circulation. Mr. E. H. Highley of the 

class of ’68 is now occupying the position thus vacated. 
* 


The New Strasbourg University.—A corres- 
- pondent writing from Strasbourg says: Our new uni- 
versity is at length fairly established, and promises to 
become one of the principal pillars of German learning 
The building allotted to its use is the palace hitherto 
used by the Emperor on his visits, a most appropriate 
edifice. The city believed itself to have parted with the 
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palace by presenting it as a gift to the Emperor, which 
was done for reasons of economy, viz: because, as long 
as the edifice was its own, it had to bear the whole cost 
of preparing it against the Emperor’s arrival ; whereas, 
having made it the Emperor’s, the latter had to bear the 
expense. There was a flaw in the deed, and it has been 
cancelled. In order not to lose its right of proprietor, 
the city has let the building to the university authorities 
at the nominal rent of 100 francsa year. The first term 
is to be opened on May 1, and it is satisfactory to report 
that excellent teachers have been secured, The judi- 
cial faculty promises to be the best in Germany, thanks 
to the appointment of Koppen, Laband, Hinschius, 
Loning and others. The theological faculty has pre- 
served its old members of the French regime. The 
medical faculty is still in a nascent state. The philoso- 
phical faculty, including natural sciences, history, philo- 


logy, literature, etc., shows a good contingent of mas- 
ters. It is expected that not only a great number of 
Germans will flock to Strasbourg to go through their 
academical course, but that many foreigners likewise 
will resort hither instead of going to Heidelberg or 
Bonn. 


Amherst College, (Amherst, Mass.) — Prof. 
Julius H. Seelye, professor of Mental and Moral Sci- 


ence is about to take a journey to India and the East. 
It seems that about the first of January he received an in- 
vitation from the American Mahratta Mission, urging him 
to take up his abode in India, but this he has decided not 
todo. He has therefore been invited to come, if for only 
a few months, and if ‘nothing prevents, he will leave 
Amherst about commencement and go overland to Ja- 
pan ; travel through the Japanese Empire until the last 
of October, when he will repair to Bombay and take up his 
work for the months of November, December, and 
January, which is as long a time as it is safe for those 
to stay who are not accustomed to the climate. He will 
return by way of the Red Sea and the continent, com- 
pleting the voyage around the world, and arriving home 
in time to resume his work at the beginning of the next 
Summer term. The object of Prof. Seelye’s visit is to 
labor among a class of people in India who are educa- 
ted in the English Colleges there, and who are dissatis- 
fied with Brahminism, but who cannot be educated in 
Christianity in those colleges, as such teaching is for- 
bidden by the government. The present junior class 
will probably either receive their Mental and Moral 
Science, during Prof. Seeleye’s absence, from Rev. Dr. 
L. P. Hickok, who now resides at Amhert, or take a 
portion of the senior studies, next term, under Prof. 
Seelye, and finish with him after his return. 

The following notice in reference to attendance upon 
the gymnasium has been made public: 


1. The following additions will be made by the Registrar to the 
general average rank of every student whose attendance, exercise, 
and deportment at the Gymnasium, and obedience to the laws of 
health have been in perfect compliance with the rules and instruc- 
tions of this Department. To each student whose average rank is 
ninety or more, one-half a unit, To each average between eighty 
and ninety, one unit. To each average below eighty, two units, 

2. For irregularities and manifest imperfection in the duties of 
this Department, as indicated above, a reduction of rank will be 
made in a similar ratio to the elevation for excellence in the same. 


Ralph Walch Emerson has responded favorably to an 
invitation to deliver the oration before the open societies 
next Commencement. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, (Am- 
herst, Mass.—-The ninth annual report of the Trustees 


of this institution, recently submitted tothe State Legis- 
lature, states that during the year the property of the 
college has been largely increased, the facilities for in- 
struction multiplied, its faculties strengthened, and its 
students more numerous and faithful than ever before. 
These results are regarded as largely due to the influ- 
ence of ex-Governor Claflin. The number of students 
in 1871 was 166, embracing representatives of twelve 
other States than Massachusetts, and one from Spain 
and one from Japan. The Durfee plant house has been 
thoroughly repaired and planted, and contains about 
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1o00 different species and varieties of plants. The 
most important addition to this department recently, 
consists of a collection of 67 species of rare trees and 
shrubs raised in the public garden at Washington, and 
presented by William Saunders. There is a great need 
of money in this department, which by means of a wise 
expenditure might soon be made self-supporting. Vari- 
ous improvements have been made on the college farm, 
and remunerative crops gathered from the fields. The 
great difficulty in the way of the most successful man- 
agement of the farm is represented to be the lack of ac- 
tive capital. The cultivation of the sugar beet is dis- 
cussed at some length, and the conclusion is that with 
skilful cultivation and manufacture there would be little 
difficulty in obtaining a ton of sugar to the acre on the 
better class of tillage lands of the State. If one-half 
the number of acres in the State now planted with corn 
were planted with beet, the product would give forty 
pounds of sugar to each inhabitant. It is suggested, as 
the most feasible plan for an experiment, that an asso- 
ciation be formed, with a capital of $200,000, to take 
the beets from the farm and manufacture the sugar. In 
conclusion, it is stated that the college is now in condition 


to educate roo young men, which is all the dormitories 
will properly accommodate. Notwithstanding the gener- 
osity of the State, there is an urgent need ot a building 
for a chapel, library and museum, to cost not less than 
£50,000. There should be erected also, two large 
buildings for dormitories, capable of accommodating 
100 students. They would cost $30,000 each. 


Wesleyan University, (Middletown, Conn).—The 
following are the appointments for the Junior Exhibi- 
tion, Wednesday evening, March 20: Hinckley Gilbert 
Mitchell, Alfred Charles True, George Henry Smith, 
George Henry Towle, Hubert Hull Coston, William 
Barnard Coleman, Jr., Isaac Henry Packard, George B. 
Foote Hinckley, Joel Osmon Sherburne, Everett Oliver 
Fiske, Henry Thorne Sell. 

For the coming season, ’73 have ordered a paper 
shell from the Troy builders, and ’75 proposes to pur- 
chase a similar craft very soon. ’74 has sold its shell 
to Trinity. . 

Mr. G. Brown Goode, curator of the cabinets, is in 
Bermuda on business connected with his department. 
He reports flattering success and excellent prospects for 
securing a large collection of tropical animals and 
plants for the cabinets in Judd Hall. 

The “ Olla Podrida” will be out soon. 

Base ball is at a great discount for the simple reason 
that there is no ground on which our nines may practice. 

The “commons,” which was started last term under 
so flattering auspices, is dying fast, and will soon, in all 
probability, be extinct. Ifit had been started and man- 
aged in the proper manner there would have been no 
trouble found with it; but as it is, its decease is the 
natural result of its management. We hope another 
attempt will soon be made in the same direction but 
that the establishment will be conducted by its patrons 
instead of by outsiders. ` l 

The last Courant contained an article on expenses 
at Yale, which calls forth the statement that a person can 
get along here very comfortably and respectably for $300 
per year. f 

Prof. Van Benschoten who has been seriously ill for 
a week past, is now able to be out and to attend to his 
recitations as usual. 

The Sophomores are rejoicing at their finishing of 
“ Analytics.” 

There has been received recently at Judd Hall, a large 
collection of models from the Patent office at Washing- 
ton. 

Several thousand dollars are being expended in re- 
modelling the front of the new chapel. 

An attempt is being made to secure a pipe-organ for 


the upper story of the same building. 

Fourteen Wesleyan students have been engaged in 
teaching during the Winter. 

This term closes March 2oth, and a vacation ensues 
until April rrth, 
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‘health muclrof the time during his course. 
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Dr. Johnson has lately revised his Chemistry, and|jumps, standing long jumps ; two hurdle races, 12 and 


adapted it to the present requirements of a text-book on 

that science. The eigh/h edition of the work is just pub- 

lished. We understand that two other members of the 

faculty are engaged in literary labor, and hope soon to 

announce the works in preparation. COSINE. 
Middletown, Conn., Mar. 13, 1872. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—In addition 
to what was announced last week in reference to the 
doings of the Corporation at its recent meeting we learn 
that the old matriculatioa oath has been changed so as 
to read as follows: “I hereby acknowledge the obliga- 
tion on my part, while I remain connected with Yale 
College, of which, by this act I become a member, to 
submit to the authority of the Corporation and Faculty.” 
Also that the regulation in the college laws forbidding 
students to board at hotels was repealed, leaving the 
power of receiving board returns and objecting to board- 
ing places as before in the hands of the Faculty. The 
old committee on the building of a new chapel was re- 
organized, and President Porter was placed at the head 
of it. Action looking toward the. new structure was 
taken, but nothing definite was done. A grant of 
$2.000 was voted for the purchase of apparatus etc., for 
the department of Physics and Chemistry. Prof. A. W. 
Wright who is togive his entire attention to his duties at 
Yale in the future, goes abroad soon to expend the sum 
thus voted. He will hereafter instruct in Physics thus 
taking from a tutor, at least a portion of the instruction 
in Natural Philosophy, a change which has long been 
demanded and one which will surely gratify all acquain- 
ted with the circumstances, The question of making 
some change in the Sunday services was discussed, but 
no definite action was taken. The names of several 
clergymen to fill the vacancy caused. by the recent death 
of Rev. Dr. Jones, were brought up for consideration, 
but no election was made. The committee to which we 
referred last week, who are to have charge of the coming 
election of the alumni members of the Corporation is 
composed of Ex-President Woolsey, Rev. David S. 
Brainard of Lyme, Conn., Franklin B. Dexter, Secretary 
of the Corporation, Rev. Jos. H. Twichell of Hartford, 
Conn., and Frank E. Kernochan, Esq. of New York 
City. This committee have full control of holding the 
election, which it will be remembered occurs on the day 
before Commencement ; are to designate the hours dur- 
ing which the voting will take place, and will also ap- 
point tellers to receive and count the votes. 

The Historical Lectures which have been in progress 
on Sunday Evenings at the Sheffield Scientific School 
will be continued during the next two or three weeks. 
Last Sunday Professor Hoppin gave a lecture on “ Ma- 
homet and the Mahometans.” Next Sunday Professor 
Fisher is to lecture on the “ Forerunners of the Refor- 


` mation,”—-one of the themes which he discussed in 


his recent course of lectures before the Lowell Institute 
in Boston. Week after next (April 1) Prof. Wheeler 
will lecture on “ Luther and Zwingle.” The hour is 
half-past 6 o’clock. 

Professor Lyman gave a very interesting lecture on 
the Telescope in the Mechanic’s Course at the Scientific 
School last Monday Evening. The principles on which 
the construction of telescopes depend were clearly ex- 
plained and their construction described. Examples of 
different kinds and sizes of telescopes were also noticed 
and some fine views were projected on the screen. 

Mr. Frank W. Howard of the Junior Class, recently 
died‘ at his home in Brooklyn. He had enjoyed poor 
At the fune- 
ral which was attended on Tuesday last, a large number 
of classmates and friends in other classes were present. 
Resolutions of respect and esteem were passed by the 
class and by the Psi Upsilon society to which he be- 
longed’ 

The athletic exercises for the coming summer, as far 
as they can be decided upon at present, are to be as 
follows : 3 flat races, 100 yds., half mile and one mile ; 
running high jumps, standing high jumps ; running long 


15 flights ; walking race, one mile ; heat race, 300 yds., 
best 2 in 3 ; throwing base ball ; three legged race, sack 
race ; consolation race for all who have not taken a prize. 
The day fixed upon is the third Wednesday or Satur- 
day in next term. Definite rules will be made and pub- 
lished immediately after the beginning of the term. 

Boating matters are exciting attention. The neces- 
sary repairs to the boat-house will soon be made, and 
there seems to be commendable energy in the officers 
in reference to the condition of the boats and property 
of the club in the boat-house. Mr. White, whose inter- 
ests are so closely connected with the patronage of the 
students, has liberally agreed with the President of the 
club, to put up prizes for single scull races at such times 
and on any conditions arranged by the Y. U. B.C. A 
cup quite similar to that given by him last year, and 
valued at $25 will be the first prize, and will be rowed 
for as early as the weather and water on the Quinnipiac 
will permit. Any person in the university will be allow- 
ed to contest in this race, on application to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary. The annual convention of the N. 
R. A. of A. C. has been called at the Bay State house, 
Worcester, on the 12th of April. 

It is announced as probable that the proposed foot- 
ball match with Columbia College, will not come off. 

It is affirmed that the Zz#. editors of ’73 were grieved 
and discouraged when the present board asked them for 
twenty dollars apiece for an initiation supper. 

The publication of Rev. Prof. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
lecturers, on preaching, recently delivered in the Yale 
Theological Seminary, was begun in last week’s Christian 
Union. The theme of the first is, What is Preaching ? 

Prof. Dana delivered his lecture on Corals before the 
Senior class and a bevy of young ladies last Wednesday. 
’72, in spite of the presence of the fair, it is said, be- 
haved with their wonted decorum. 

Quite a number of students have applied to be regis- 
tered for the April election. 

F. L. Hall and E. H. Peaslee of ’72,and A. T. Bris- 
tow of ’73, ate taking a course in the laboratory of the 
Medical school. 

It is said that Gilmore has sent for the College Choir 
to sing at the great Boston Jubilee. — 

There had not been a fire in Guilford for a year. 
Some of the suspended spent the period of relaxation 
there, and there were five conflagrations there before 
they returned to their 4/ma Mater. 

A Junior went recently to call on a young lady, and 


staying rather late and being fearful of waking up the 


family who had retired, took off his shoes and went to 
the front door in his stocking feet. Just as he emerged, 
however, with his shoes in his hand he was seized by a 
policeman, and only suceeded with great difficulty, after 
explanations by himself and the lady, in escaping tem- 
porary incarceration. 

An extra Lecture in the Mechanics’ Course is to be 
given in Sheffield Hall, this (Friday) Evening, March 
22d, at 8 o’ clock, by Capt. C. E. Dutton, U. S. A., of 
the Ordnance Department in Washington on “ Gunpow- 
der.” 
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’31, CLARK. Rev. Thomas M. Clark. S.T.D., Bishop 
of Rhode Island, commenced a series of articles on 
“Our Colleges” in the last number of the Christian 
Union. 

’41, NORTHROP.—The recent call of the Rev. Birdsey 
G. Northrop to the charge of the educational interests 
of Japan, {has called forth most flattering expressions 
of regard from the press of the country. Among the 
numerous ones which have met our eye, we select 
the following from the Boston Congregationalist: “There 
can be but one opinion as to his eminent qualifications 
for the position. He holds a foremost rank among 
modern educators. His removal from our own State has 
been too recent to allow us to forget his invaluable ser- 
vices in the cause of popular education, during the period 
of his connection with the Massachusetts Board, or the 
profound and universal regret occasioned by his de- 
parture. His labors in Connecticut have been no less 
successful. The change which has been wrought there 


is marvellous. By a never failing urbanity and courtesy 
he has conciliated prejudice and has won the confidence 
of all classes in his methods, A most impertant revol- 
ution has been accomplished, and Connecticut is assu- 
ming a front rank in the cause of popular education.” 

"46, Kincspury.—Frederick J. Kingsbury, Esq., of 
Waterbury, is the Republican nominee for State senator 
in his (the sth) district. 

’51, JENKINS.—Rev. Jonathan L. Jenkins, of Amherst, 
Mass., has been called to the pastorate of the Harvard 
Congregational Church, in Brookline, Mass. He has 
however, declined the call and in making the announce- 
ment to the people at a recent Thursday evening meet- 
ing, he gave as his reason for so doing, his love for the 
people whom he is now serving. On hearing the an- 
nouncement from Mr. Jenkins that he was to stay, a 
member of the church proposed the singing of the dox- 
ology, ‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” and 
it was sung with a hearty good will. The call to Brook- 
line was a very flattering one, and held out many in- 
ducements. The parish there is one of the largest and 
wealthiest in the State, and the salary offered was $5000 
and parsonage. | 


’st1, McCatt.—Rev. Salmon McCall, till recently 
pastor of the Congregational church at Old Saybrook, 
has accepted a unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Congregational church at East Haddam. 

’53, McVEAGH. — Wayne McVeagh, son-in-law of 
Simon Cameron, is lying dangerously ill with typhoid 
fever, at his residence in Harrisburg, Pa., having con- 
tracted the disease during his connection with the Shaf- 
fer murder trial there recently. 


66, MILLER.—John E. Miller who is in business in 
his native place, Oxford, N. Y., has lately taken to wri- 
ting for the press. A recent number of the Chenango 
Telegraph published in Norwich, an adjoining town, con- 
tains nearly a column of interesting Oxford locals from 
his pen. 

66, Rovce.—Chas, H. Royce, who has been jn busi- 
ness with his father in Albion, N. Y., under the firm name 
of O. Royce & Son, has withdrawn from the firm and 
gone into the commission business in Toledo, O. 


68, S.S.S. AusTIN.—L. L. Austin is dramghting for 
the Ohio Falls Car & Locomotive Works, Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 


68, AYRES.—R. W. Ayres is improving in health and 
expects to sail for Europe this Spring. 


68, BREWSTER.—C. B. Brewster, Jately a tutor, and 
now about to take orders in the Episcopal church, has 
been called to assist the Rev. G. H. Deshon, D.D., 
Yale, ’40, rector of St. Andrews Church, Meriden, Conn. 


68, Coats.—John Coats is practicing law in Chicago 
with the firm of Jones & Gardner. 


68, CowELL.—Geo. H. Cowell, who still continues 
the practice of the law in Waterbury, Conn., and who is 
chairman of the Republican city and town committees, 
was recently commissioned First Lieutenant, of Co. A, 
2d Regiment Connecticut National Guard. This com- 
pany bears the name of the Chatfield Guard, and is 
considered the “crack company” of the Naugatuck 
Valley. i 


’68, DEForeEST.—Rev. J. H. DeForest, who has been 
preaching very successfully and acceptably in Mount 
Carmel, Connecticnt, has been bereaved by the loss of 
his wife, who died on Friday, March 15th. The funeral 
was attended on the following day. 


’68, S.S.S. NEEDHAM.—C. K. Needham is draught- 
ing for the Louisville Bridge & Iron Co. 

’68, WELCH.—Gideon H. Welch is practicing law in 
Wolcottville, Conn. He has a fine practice and is re- ` 
garded as one of the most promising young lawyers of 
the Litchfield county bar. 


’69, Copp.—Some time after his admission to the 
Minnesota bar last Fall, A. J. Copp went to San Fran- 
cisco, where he remained until about the first of March. 
At that time he took a sailing vessel for New York, by 
way of Cape Horn. 

’69, S.S.S. NeLson.—Edward T. Nelson is now 
professor of Natural History in Wesleyan University, 
at Delaware, Ohio. 

’70, S.S.S. BALLARD.—C. T. Ballard is assistant to 
U. S. Marshall, E. H. Murray, Louisville, Ky. 

"70, HUME.—E. S. Hume, who has been teaching 
in Millbury, Mass., for nearly two years past, is spend- 
ing a portion of his Spring vacation in New Haven. 

70, Lewis.—E. A. Lewis, is taking a course in Medi- 
eine, in New Haven, and also a course in Chemistry in 
the Sheffield Scientific School. 

’72, T. Burrows.—E. B. Burrows, of the Senior 
class in the Theological seminary, has received a call to 
the Congregational church at Lebanon, O., near Cincin- 
nati, He will probably accept, 
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— There is talk of changing the name of North West- 


oe nue: ern Christian University at Indianapolis, Ia., to Butler 
PERSONAL, University. 


— There is a call from the University at Lewisburg, 
Pa., for a gift of a thousand dollars to provide seats for 
the recitation rooms. 

— The Williams, juniors, having finished political 
economy, are now studying Roman history, from Raw- 
linson’s Ancient History. 

— Fifty-two graduates received the degree of M.D., 
at the 24th annual Commencement of the Hahnemann 
Medical College of Philadelphia. 


— At the recent Commencement of the Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, the degree of M. D. 
was conferred upon 114 graduates. 


— Rochester University is likely soon to have $100,- 
ooo added to its endowment. Two gentlemen have 
given $20,000 each, and one $15,000. 

— Cornell College and the Church at Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, are visited by a thorough revival,in which about one 
hundred persons have been converted. 

— Walt Witman has been requested to introduce his 
“Famous Female” friend to the literary societies of 
Dartmouth College at the July Commencement. `` 


— The philosophical instruments of Stewart College, 
Clarksville, Tennessee, destroyed during the war, are 
being replaced by others of superior construction. © 

— At the recent Commencement of the Chicago 
Medical College, there were twenty-two graduates, one 
of the largest classes that has ever left the institution. 


— Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., has received a do- 
nation of $200,000 to build a large scientific building, 
which is to be 256 feet long, about ṣo feet deep, and 
four stories high. 

— Ground will be broken for the new building, at 
North Western Christian University, early in the spring. 
Sixty-five thousand dollars have already been subscribed 
towards its erection. 

— The fine medalion portrait of Randolph Rogers, 
the celebrated artist, recently purchased in Rome, by C. 
C. Trowbridge, for a gift to Michigan University has ar- 
rived at its destination. 

— The Department of Industrial Arts is to be open- 
ed immediately, in Syracuse University. Four hundred 
models have arrived, of 36 classes. A Hall of Indus- 
try is called for by Zhe Northern. 


— Ot the Bowdoin seniors, six are going to study 
law, seven are looking forward to the ministry, two intend 
to be doctors, two will teach, two go into stock-raising, 
and the remainder are undecided. 

— The Medical department of the Southern Univer- 
sity has opened under good auspices. Students who 
are preparing for the ministry can attend the lectures in 
in this department free of charge. 

— The Harvard nine is restricted to Saturdays for 
playing during the coming season, and all clubs who de- 
sire to arrange matches with them should address their 
secretary at Cambridge as soon as possible. 

— The corner-stone of the Female Normal College of 
New York, at Sixty-eighth street and Fourth ave., was 
laid Tuesday afternoon last. Addresses were made by 
Commissioners Bernard, Smythe, and William Wood. 


— Forty-three graduates of Williams College, belong- 
ing to different classes from 1815 to 1863 have been at 
different times professors in Colleges. Of this number, 
twenty-seven, are now professors, nine of them being in 
Williams. 

— A professional chair for archeology has been 
added to the University of Strasbourg. It will be oc- 
cupied by Professor Michaelis, of Tübingen. The Uni- 
versity authorities are in search of residences for the 
expected professors. 

— By arecent act of the trustees of Mt. Union College, 
at Mt. Union, O., the sons and daughters of ministers 
having charge of a congregation, are admitted to any 
department of the College on half tuition. Ministers of 
all denominations are included. | 

— Inthe Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine was recently conferred on 80 graduates. 
The validictory address was «lelivered by D. Hayes Ag- 
new, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

— The University of Nebraska, located at Lincoln, 
the capital of the state, has an endowment in lands that 
will soon be worth a million of dollars. This year the 
state has expended seven thousand dollars on the nuclei 
of its liberty, cabinet, and apparatus. 

— Hillsdale College Mich., founded by the Free-Will 
Baptists, is making efforts to secure adequate endowment, 
The citizens of Hillsdale county propose to taise $20,- 


— Prof. G. W. Hyde has entered upon the financial 
agency of William Jewell College. 

— Prof. Carter of Williams, has gone South to re- 
cruit his own and wife’s health. 


— Rev. W. J. Reid of Pittsburg, Pa., has been elected 
President of Westminster College, O. 


— Rev. R. D. Black is appointed an agent to secure 
money for East Tennessee Wesleyan University. 


— It is rumored among the New York Alumni of 
Williams’ College that President Hopkins contemplates 
resigning at the next Commencement. 


— The Rev, Dr. Wilson has resigned the Presidency 
of the Huntsville Female College, the resignation to 
take effect at the close of the present session. 


— The course of lectures which Dr. Cocker has de 
livered on Sunday afternoons to the students of Michigan 
University, are soon to be published in pamphlet 
form. 

— President Dashiell, of Dickinson College, reports 
an increase of forty-three students in that Institution 
last year, and a prospective increase of sixty during the 
year to come. 


— The Archbishop of Cologne has formally excom- 
municated Profs. Hilgers, Knoodt, Langen, and Rusch, 
of the University of Bonn, for their rejection of the 
dogma of papal infallibility. 

— President Fraser of the Kansas State University, 
is now East examining various methods of heating pub- 
lic buildings by steam, with a view of securing the best 
plan for the State University. 


— The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, President of Robert 
College, Constantinople, preached in the Central Church 
Boston, last Sunday morning, on the history and present 
aspects of religious movements in Turkey. 


— Mrs. Eckard, wife of Prof. Eckard, of Lafayette 
College, recently died at the home of her brother, Rev. 
John Leighton Wilson, D.D., Columbia, S. C., whither 
she had gone for the improvement of her health. 


— Rev. Herman Schaeffer, pastor of the First German 
church of New York city, has been elected, by the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, to a Professorship in the German Department of 
that Institution. 

— Prof. Mead has returned to Oberlin from his trip 
East with pledges for over $8,000 for “Council Hall.” 
its walls will go up this summer. It will need $25,000 
to erect them and put on the roof, of which sum about 
$18.000 has been secured. 


— Prof. Francis L. Patton, of the Northwestern 
Theological Seminary, is only twenty-nine years old. 
He was born at the Bermudas. His father, in early 
life, was a seaman. He studied at Knox College, Cana- 
da, afterward at Princeton, N. J. 


— Prof. Tenney of Williams College has been en- 
gaged by the school committee of New Bedford to dè- 
liver a course of six lectures on geology for the benefit 
of the teachers and scholars of the public schools of 
the city. The expenses are to be paid out of the Sylvia 
Ann Howland fund. 

— President William H. Allen of Girard College, 
Philadelphia, who was recently elected president of the 
American Bible Society, was born in Manchester, Maine 
March 27th, 1808. He graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1833, and then studied law. He did not 
practice it however, but devoted himself rather to teach- 
. ing, first as Professor in the Oneida Methodist Confer- 
ence Seminary, at Cazenovia, N. Y. ; then Principal of 
the High School at Augusta, Me., and next Professor in 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., and after Dr. Emory’s 
death was acting President for a year. In 1849 he was 
unanimously elected President of Girard College. 
Having remained here twelve years he resigned, and was 
then called to the Presidency of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of the State of Pennsylvania. But Girard College 
again brought him back in 1867, and he is now at its 

ead. 
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— It is affirmed that Humboldt College, Iowa, has 
been offered to the State for a Normal School. 

— Princeton Theological Seminary has now 110 stu- 
dents—twenty-eight of them from Pennsylvania. 

— Collections are being made among the students of 
the Vienna University in aid of the Arctic Expedition. 

— In the Madison University, New York, are four 
natives of Burmah, two in the senior class, and two in 
the junior. | 
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000 ; parties outside the county an equal amount ; the 
alumni, $10,000 ; the students, $5,000. 

— The Board of Trustees of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, at a meeting held on the 8th inst., conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. Henry įSpack- 
man, Rev. J. Houston Eccleston, and the degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon Hon. James T. Mitchell and Hon. 
Thomas K. Finletter. 

— The interest in the forthcoming race between the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge crews is increasing. The men are 
out daily for practice, and their rowing is witnessed by 
large numbers of persons who gather along the shores. 
The betting is now seven to four in favor of the Cam- 
bridge crew. 


— At the recent Commencement ef the Woman’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia the degree of M.D., 
was conferred upon thirteen graduates, residing in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, Maine, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. The Valedictory address to the grad- 
uates was delivered by Prof. Henry Hartshorne, M.D. 


~— The fifty-first annual Commencement of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy took place on Friday, 
March rsth. The degree of Graduate in Pharmacy was 
conferred on 59 graduates. Prof. J. M. Maisch deliv- 
ered the valedictory address. At the close of the ad- 
dress a very fine balance was presented to the college by 
the graduating class. | 

— The Board of Directors of the newly organized Agri- 
cultural college of Alabama at Auburn, consists of the 
Hon. C. C. Langdon, Mobile; Col. G. P. Harrison, 
Auburn ; Hon. M. L. Stansell, Carrollton ; Hon. Mr. 
Osborne, Moulton ; Hon. Henry Lightfoot, Stevenson ; 
Col. Robt. Tyler, Montgomery. Col. W. H. Barnes, 
Opelika, is the member for the State at large. 


— The committee on education of the Alleghany 
Annual Conference, at the recent session of that 
body approved of Otterbein University as follows: 
Resolved that Otterbein University, with its magnificent 
central edifice and elegant halls, with an able and accom- 
plished faculty, affords marked inducements, alike for 
cheapness and thoroughness of instruction, with ample 
facilities for the education of all who may attend. 


— The forty-second annual Commencement of the New 
York College of Pharmacy, was held last Tuesday evening 
in{Association Hall. Prof. William Hegeman, President 
of the College, presided, and conferred the degree of 
Graduate in Pharmacy on nine students. Prof. Chand- 
ler delivered the valedictory address. The prizes were 
distributed as follows: First prize, $100, Augustine G. 
Caille ; second prize, $50, to J. H. Tucker, of Baltimore, 
who also won the Alumni Association prize, $50, for the 
best thesis; third prize, $50, to Charles F. Ringler, of 
New York ; fourth prize, $50, to Frank S. Jones, of New 
York, who also won the Squires prize. 

— An Educational Convention recently met in Nash- 
ville, to inaugurate steps for the removal of Greenville 
(S. C.) Theological Seminary to Tennessee. Resolutions 
were adopted looking to the raising of $100,000 in the 
State, and a committee was appointed to present an ad- 
dress to the Churches, with the view of interesting them 
in this matter, and to solicit proposals from different 
towns and cities in the State desiring its location in 
their midst. The widow of ex-Governor Brown proposes 
to donate several acres of land, eligibly situated, pro- 
vided the Seminary be located in Nashville. Also the 
State University, in Nashville, made liberal propositions 
to the Convention, Dr. J. P. Boyce addressed the Con- 
vention, favoring the concentration of institutions. 
See 

YALE COLLEGE. 


All graduates of Yale College qualified to vote at the 
election of Fellows at the next Commencement, are in- 
vited to send, over their signatures, to the undersigned, 
before May 1st, the names of six persons whom they 
desire to nominate for the office of Fellow. The names 
of all candidates thus nominated by more than twenty- 
five electors, will be subsequently announced. 

By the Legislative Act, “ All persons who have been 
for five years graduated as Bachelors in any of the De- 
partments of Yale College, and all persons who have 
been admitted to any higher degree in Yale College, 
whether honorary or in course,” may vote and may be 
voted fur in the coming election. 

By order of the Corporation, 


Itt, FRANKLIN B. DEXTER, Secretary, 


CRIMINAL NeGLEcT—A family of children in a house 
without William’s Extract Jamaica Ginger, 70 


Mar. 23, 1872] 


MARK HEBER’S LUCK. 


AN INDIAN STORY, 


Mark Heber returned home from his 
father’s funeral with the problem of his 
own future pressing upon his thoughts, 
and demanding a prompt solution. . 

His home had been, from his earliest re- 
membrance, upon a stony, worn-out farm 
of fifty acres, situated upon the Seneca 
Lake, in Western New York. His father 
had become so heavily involved in debt, 
that two weeks before his death the farm 
had been sold by foreclosure of morgage. 

And now what was Mark to do? 

He was a lad of nineteen, slight and boy- 
ish in frame, but with the strength of a 
man in his sinewy arms. He had had the 
usual advantages of education afforded to 
farmer’s sons. 

He had returned home from his father’s 
grave to the small, unpainted story and a 
half house, and.after him came his father’s 
only brother, a well-to-do farmer, who re- 
sided in the neighborhood. 

This uncle, Mr. William Heber, was a 

man of sixty years, pompous and self-im- 
` portant. His soul was of smallest pat- 
tern, and he had never been known to do 
a generous deed, while he had done many 
mean ones. 

“Well, Mark,” said his uncle, “I’ve 
sent my folks on home, so that I can have 
a good talk with you. Morgan tells me 
he wants the farm. He has held off two 
weeks while George was dying, but he 
wants to move in next week. What are 
you going to do?” 

“I don’t know, uncle, I am trying to 
think. What can I do?” 

“I have thought the matter over,” said 
Mr. Heber, “and have thought upon a 
plan. I am willing to take you, Mark, 
and treat you as my son. You shall have 
a home at my house, and a seat at my 
table. What do you say ?” 

“ You forget, uncle that I have some one 
to provide for besides myself,” said Mark. 
“ Suppose I were to accept this offer of 
yours, what will you do for Gay?” 

“ The girl is no relation of yours, Mark.” 

The boy sighed. 

“Poor little Gay,” he said ; “hers is a 
hard lot. “Do you remember how the 
child came by her name? It is thirteen 
years this spring since a lady stoped at 
our door and asked leave to remain over 
night. She staid on day after day, grow- 
ing weaker and weaker. It did not take 
long to discover that she was insane. 
She called the child Gay, and sometimes 
Gabrielle, which was Gay’s true name. But 
she did not tell hersurname, nor anything 
concerning herself. Late that summer 
she died. No one ever came to inquire 
after her or the child.” 

“ Her mother was a crazy tramp, and 
nothing more. No wonder George was 
behindhand, when his wife adopted the 
child of a tramp and brought her up 
lady,” said his uncle. 

Mark colored. 

“I cannot hear a word against my 
mother,” he said. “I shall protect Gay 
‘ while I live, and she shall not be separa- 
ted from me.” 

“Then I wash my hands of you,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Heber angrily. “ You can 
go your own way, and get your own living.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Mark quietly ; 
“ that is settled then.” 


In one week Mark had sold a pair of 


colts which he had raised himself, for five 
hundred dollars, the household furniture 
for nearly as much more, and was on his 
way, with little Gay, to the far West, to 
seek their fortune. 

The young travelers arrived at Leaven- 
worth after a long and fatiguing journey. 

Here Mark, while looking for a wagon 
and a yoke of oxen with which to cross the 
prairies, fell in with an old farmer 
named Whitman, who had been living in 
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Western Kansas, but did not like it, and 
was now on his way to Nebraska. Mark 
concluded to join him, and Mr. Whitman 
assisted him in purchasing a suitable out- 
fit, and that same night Mark and Gay 
were snugly ensconced in their huge trav- 
eling wagon, outside of the city, on the 
edge of the prairie, where Mr. Whitman, 
with his wife and seven children, had en- 
camped. Six other families were with 
them—the seven wagons being “ parked ” 
in the form of a circle—that is, the pole 
of one wagon resting upon the rear of 
another—and the oxen, mules, horses, 
cows, dogs and pigs being gathered into 
the circle thus protected. 

Outside the circle of wagons a great fire 
was burning, and as Mark’s wagon drove 
up, the conductor of the train, Mr. Land- 
ford, came forward and welcomed the new- 
comers. l 

It seemed to Gay and to Mark that they 
had entered a new and wondrous world. 

Both lay long awake that night in their 
wagon, close up under the canvas roof, and 
they talked in whispers of their great fu- 
ture, and wondered what it had in store 
for them. - 7 

The next day at daybreak the camp was 
astir. By sunrise the wagon train was on 
its way toward the north-west. 

At night they halted beside a small 
stream and packed the wagons, and had 
supper, and talked and sang songs and 
told stories, like one great joyous family. 

At daybreak, again they were on the 
way. 

In the course of ten ‘days, having trav- 
eled rapidly for ox teams, they reached 
the Little Blue river, a branch of the Big 
Blue. The women built fires and began 
the preparation of supper. The men pro- 
ceeded to park the wagons. 

“ The last train I took over this route 
was attacked by the Indians just here,” 
said Conductor Landford. ‘They were 
unusually bold, and we had a tough fight 
— Good Heavens! What is that?” 


He beheld, by the last rays of the sun- 
set, a mounted band of Indians, their 
weapons glittering in the yellow light, 
their plumes nodding in the wigd, as they 
came on like a whilwind. 

“ Indians /” yelled the conductor, in a 
voice that made every woman’s face turn 
white, “ Pawnees or Sioux, I can’t tell 
which. They seem to be on the war path. 
I can see their weapons. They outnumber 
us, counting in our women. Call in the 
children. We shall have to defend our- 
selves.” 

He blew a shrill blast on his bugle that 
rang out farand wide. They were sweep- 
ing down upon the train, with whoops and 
yells, murder and rapine in their very 
aspect. 

Conductor Landford was skilled in In- 
dian warfare, and was a scout of consid- 
erable note. . 

“There are twenty savages,” he an- 
nounced, “Remember, boys, you are 
fighting for your mothers and sisters. 
Show us what stuff you are made of.” 

Then he shouted : | 

“Now, men, the gun! Have out the 
gun! They are in the war paint, and 
mean mischief. When I give the word, 
fire !” 

The Indians came nearer and nearer, 
advancing in a straight line. 

“ Now, boys, give them a hint that we 
are not fooling,” said the guide grimly. 

Mark Heber and his young comrades 
fired a volley. 

The next moment a shower of bullets 


a halt, but only for an instant. With a 
terrific warwhoop, they came on again to 
the onslaught, firing as they came, and 
looking like incarnate demons. 

All together !” cried the guide. 


The other men and all the boys fired, 
each with especial aim. Six mounted sav- 
ages fell before the deadly rain. 

A panic immediately seized upon the 
survivors. In the midst of it, Whitman 
grimly touched off his field piece anew. 

This ended the conflict. The savages 
with horrible yells beat an instantaneous 
retreat, leaving their dead upon the field, 
and dragging away their wounded. 

Amory had a bullet wound in his shoul- 
der, and Arnold’s eldest son had a flesh 
wound in his arm, but neither of these in- 


juries was serious. ‘ 


“ Are you safe, Gay?” demanded Mark, 
coming towards her. 

“Yes, but I’m almost smothered,” an- 
swered Gay. “ Have the savages surely 
gone, Mark?” . 

Gay cautiously crept forth while she was 
speaking. The remaining wagons dis- 
gorged their crouching occupants, women 
and children coming forth pale and tremb- 
ling, but full of joyful gratitude at their 
escape from death, or a fate worse than 
death. The camp took on its usual ap- 
pearance even before the retreating sav- 
ages were entirely lost to view in the far 
distance. That night they encamped upon 
the prairie, and,/met with no adventure. 
A guard was maintained as on the previous 
night, but no Indians were to be seen. 


Every day for the week that followed 
the encampment on the Little Blue was 
full of incident, but all of the pleasant 
sort, nothing occurring to alarm the emi- 
grants. 

And at the end of the week, to their 
great joy and relief, they arrived at Fort 
Kearney. 

The emigrants did not halt at the fort, 
but pressed on to Kearney City, where 
they encamped just at nightfall. 

Here Conductor Landford found anoth- 
er train, the guide of which had been 
stabbed the night before by a notorious 
man, who had escaped arrest. The train 
was offered Landford to be united with his 
own. 

The assault that had been made upon 
the conductor of the previously arrived 
train was made a matter of discussion, 
and regret that his assailant had escaped 
was universal. l 

“ I know the fellow who dirked the con- 
ductor,” said Landford. “ He is a perfect 
demon. I know that he has killed several 
men, I saw him at Denver last year. 


‘He had just stabbed a miner from behind, 


and robbed him of all his money and gold. 
He is called Blue Jack.” 

“ Blue Jack!” cried one or two boys. 
“Whata name !” | 

“They call him so because one side of 
his face is blue, as if bruised,” said Land- 
ford. “Looks as if the blood had settled 
under the skin.” 

The new train was bound for Denver, 
as Landford had said. 

Two wagons belonged to men who had 
no women with them. There were five of 
these desperadoes, and only the smallness 
of their number as compared with the 
‘others induced Landford to allow them to 
travel under his guidance and the protec- 
tion of his train. | 

A few introductions took place, and 
then the long train took up its line of 
march westward. 

During the noon encampment, on the 


came hurling toward the defenders of| following day, Gay had finished her din- 


the camp. ; 

“ The gun!” cried Landford. “Give it 
to ’em Whitman.” 

Whitman did “ give it to them,” mow- 
ing down three mounted savages, horses 
and riders rolling over and over in horrible 
death agony. 

The remaining savages again came to 


ner, and a merry snatch of song was on 
lips, when one of the desperadoes known 
as Burk came up to her, and paused be- 
side her, regarding her with an insolent 
stare. 

“ Hallo, younker,” he said gruffly, “I 
noticed you yesterday, and you are the 
prettiest young one I ever did see. Got 
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no father nor mother, eh? Going west 
with your brother, eh? Give us a kiss, 
there’s a doll !” 
In an instant she leaped to ‘her feet. 
Child as she -was, she resented the in- 
sult that had been offered her with a 
woman's offended pride and anger. 
“How dare you?” she cried. 
away. If 
brother.” 
“Ah, now, young one, you’re fooling,” 
he said insolently. “ You act older than 
I took you for. I’ll warrant no boy ex- 
cept your brother has kissed them lips o’ 
oad and I’m bound to have one—so 
now |” 


As quick as a flash, she drew from her 
pocket a pistol Mark had bought for her 
at Leavenworth, and which he had since 
taught her to use skilfully. She cocked 
her pistol, and its four small dark tubes 
were promptly presented to the eyes of 
Burk for inspection. He started back in 
unaffected horror and amazement. 

“The little vixen!” he muttered. 
She acts like a highwayman instead of a 
shrinking girl. She beats all | 

“I was only fooling,” he said aloud. 
“I didn’t mean nothing. Don’t say no- 
thing, young one. I’m off.” 

And he hastened to beat a retreat to 
his own proper quarters. 

Gay’s light laugh rang after him mock- 
ingly. 

“Curse her!” muttered Burk. “Blue 
Jack would tame that wild-cat spirit of 
her’n, and I wish he may do it, that’s all. 
I'll make ’em acquainted, blest if I 
don’t!” 

The train was ready to resume its march. 

“ Come up into the wagon, Mark,” said 
the girl coaxingly. ‘I have something to 
tell you,” 

Mark climbed up beside Gay, his boy- 
ish face full of tenderness and affection as 
he looked down upon his adopted sister. 

“Well, what is it, little Gay?” he said, 
as she hesitated. 

“ Have you noticed that man Burk, who 
joined us with the other train at Kearney 
City?” asked Gay. 

“T’ve seen him and noticed him,” said 
Mark, “Mr. Landford has a poor opin- 
ion of him. He’s a confederate of Blue 
Jack, the outlaw. What have you to say 
about him, Gay ?” 

“He wanted to kiss me back at the 
halt,” said Gay composedly, “and, as 
you were busy, I just pulled out my pistol 
and scared him. He thought I meant to 
shoot him, and went off to the rear of the 
train.” 

Mark’s boyish brows grew stern, and 
his eyes flashed. 

“The coward and villian!” he exclaimed. 
: I'll horsewhip him for that. How dared 

e? | 

“Don’t get into trouble on my account, 
dear Mark!” exclaimed Gay, in alarm. 
“ He’s a bad man, and he might kill you. 
He didn’t kiss me, and I have taught him 
to keep his distance, so that he won't 
trouble me again. Don’t speak to him, 
Mark, please don’t !” l 

But Mark would not promise. 


About sunset Landford beheld in the 
distance a solitary horseman, who, upon 
looking back and observing the train, 
wheeled his horse about, and rode rapidly 
toward it. As he approached it, he said : 

“ Are you the conductor of this train, 
sir? I am bearer of dispatches from Fort 
Kearney to Fort Sedgwick. Will you 
grant me the protection of your train dur- 
ing the remainder of my journey ?” 

“ What is your name?” | 

“Fallon, Lieutenant Fallon,” was the 
reply, and he offered to show his creden- 
tials. 

Landford bade Lieutenant Fallon wel- 
come, and offered him the freedom of the 
camp. 

Fallon ate supper with the Whitmans, 
and after conversing until a late hour, re- 


“Go 
you touch me I'll call my 
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tired to the rear of the train to sleep. 
After all was still, he rolled over on the 
ground until he came to the side of Burk. 

“ Burk!” he hissed. 

Burk started, with a smothered oath. 

“ Who calls ?” he growled. 

“ Hush, you idiot!” hissed Fallon, be- 
tween his teeth. “Have I fooled you and 
the boys as easily as I fooled the conduc- 
tor of the train? Don’t you know me? I 
haven’t got my card-case with me, but I’m 
Blue Jack, at your service! Ha, ha! The 
serpent has got into Eden !” 

“ I and the boys have looked for you to 
join us all day,” said Burk. “But of 
course we did’t look for you in this dis- 
guise.” 

Upon the morning after the counterfeit 
Lieut. Fallon had joined the wagon train 
the camp was astir as usual at daybreak 
The train halted at noon on the river 
bank, opposite a lovely island. At sun- 
set they again halted, and for the night. 

In the course of the evening Lieut. 
Fallon approached Gay, and said : 

“ Miss Heber, I must say to you that you 
are startlingly like a former friend of 


—perhaps she’s dead now—but if she were 
living she would be fifteen years of age, 
and the very picture of your sister. And 
oddly enough, that child’s name was the 
same as your sister’s—Gabrielle.” 

Mark repressed astart, and turned away 
his paling face from the keen scrutiny of 
the scheming villian. 

“ The child I alluded to,” continued the 
false lieutenant, “had black hair and brown 
eyes; rather a singular combination; but 
her mother, poor creature, had the same 
features, and had been a great beauty in 
her day. She was a New York belle, 
la belle Gabrielle! But she went insane, 
and wandered away with her child and was 
never heard of more. 

“ If you had seen the New York dailies 
of thirteen years ago,” resumed the false 
lieutenant, “ you could not have failed to 
notice a striking advertisement offering a 


the whereabouts of an insane women and 
her child. The reward -was afterwards 
increased to five thousand dollars. Did 
you never hear of the advertisement, Mr. 
Heber ?” | 

«How should I 


mine. It seems almost as if she stood| “ Never,” said Mark. 
before me as I first new her. It “is a|have seen it? 
strange, a startling coincidence. I could} “Ah, yes; true. You were but a boy 


at the time. Yetif you lived near New 
York, you might have heard of the disap- 
pearance.” > 

“ I did not live near New York.” 

“Why, the conductor told me you came 
from York State,” said the false lieutenant. 

“So I did,” responded Mark. 

“ May I ask from what part?” inquired 
the villian. 

“Certainly,” said Mark. “I come from 
the western part of the State. May I 
ask the name of the lady whose disap- 
pearance called forth the advertisement of 
which you speak ?” 

“ Her given name was Gabrielle,” said 
the pretended officer evasively. “If I 
could get a trace of that insane woman and 
her child, I would give a thousand dollars 
out of my.own pocket. Think what astart 
in life that sum would give a young man 
like you !” 


almost think—but no. Impossible! You 
are the sister of Mr. Heber, are you not ?” 

Gay’s pure face flushed. 

“Yes,” she answered, with some hesita- 
tion. 

The disguised Blue Jack turned yet 
whiter. He had marked that hesitation, 
and his wonder at it thrilled him with a 
sudden fear. 

“You do not look like your brother, 
Miss Heber ?” he remarked. 

“I have been told so before,” said Gay 
dryly. 

“ And you are his own sister?” persis- 
ted Blue Jack, with agitation. 

“I do not know your motive for making 
such enquiries, Lieutenant,” said Gay, 
after a moment’s thought. “I do not 
therefore know how to reply to you. I 
should like to know the name. of your 
friend whom I resemble, but for an answer 
to your inquiries I must refer you to my 
brother.” 

Gay Heber seized the first opportunity 
to inform her adopted brother of the par- 
ticulars of her singular interview with the 
false Lieut. Fallon. 

“I told him to speak to you Mark,” 
she said, “but my heart has been on fire 
ever since. What if he should have 
known my mother ?” 

“He looked like death when he first 
saw your face, Gay,” said Mark thought- 
fully. “ It was as if he had seen a ghost.” 

Gay started, and exclaimed: 

“ From the moment I beheld the man I 
shrank from him. I had an instinctive 
fear and abhorrence of him. Oh, Mark, 
dear Mark, don’t let him know any more 
about me than he knows now!” 

“I will not, Gay,” said Mark soothingly. 

“Tf he is your father, he shall not know 
that you are his daughter.” 

The promise comforted Gay, who 
smiled faintly through the gloom that had 
fallen upon her. 

As some young people came towards the 
Hebers, Mark arose abrubtly, and went to 
look after his oxen. 

Gay was about to join Mark, when the 
false Lieutenant approached him, offering 
him a cigar. 

“ Fine evening Mr. Heber,” said the dis- 
guised Blue Jack courteously. ‘ What! 
You don’t smoke? Smokingis a vice. I 
wish I could break myself of it. Your sis- 
ter is a lovely child, or girl, I should say. 
She must be fifteen yearsold. Is she not?” 

“ She is but a child yet, lieutenant— 
only fourteen—yet she is more womanly 
than many girls of eighteen.” 

“Only fourteen,” said the pretended 
lieutenant musingly. “I—I had a fancy 
that she was fifteen. I knew a child once 


an embodied pestilence. 

“I can give you no assistance in your 
search, Lieutenant Fallon,” he said coldly. 

“ Permit me to ask if Miss Heber is 
your own sister, born of the same parents 
as yourself?” demanded the pretended 
officer abrubtly. 

“I do not tolerate any intrusion into 
my private family affairs, Lieutenant Fal- 
lon,” said Mark haughtily. ‘“‘ My sister 
has already been annoyed by your ques- 
tions in regard to her history, and I must 
request you to leave us alone.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Heber,” said 
the villian, adding maliciously, “I see 
this is a sore subject with you. You have 
not said Miss Heber is your own sister. 
I presume you cannot say so truthfully.” 

“We will not discuss the matter sir. 
Gay Heber is my sister, and while I live 
she shall not lack for a protector.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the pretended officer, 
using his favorite phrase of assent. 
“ Brothers are not usually so devoted to 
sisters as you seem to be, Mr. Heber.” 


That evening Gay, whose curiosity had 
been stimulated by what had taken place, 
to find out something more about her 
parentage, was examining some jewels 
which had been left by her mother, and 
some trinkets which she had possessed 
when a child. She had taken them from 
a little box in the bottom of her trunk, 
and thought herself perfectly secure under 
the cover of the wagon, when she sudden- 
ly detected the false Lieut. Fallon peering 
at her through a hole which he bad cut in 
the canvas. Allthis she reported to Mark. 

On the following day Mark had a vio- 
lent altercation with the pretended lieu- 
tenant. 

No one had eyes or ears for anything 


thousand dollars reward for information of| demand 


Mark shrank back, as from the touch ofj. 
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but this exciting scene, and it thus hap- 
pened that a small body of horsemen in 
the uniform of the United States had come 
up, and had dashed into the very camp 
before their approach was noticed. 


A loud bugle call from the head of the 
troops was the first token the emigrants 
received of the new arrival. 

In a moment the combatants were loosed 
and all eyes turned to the new-comers. 

The disguised Lieut. Fallon looked and 
turned faint. He knew what this visit 
meant, if no one else did. 

“ Conductor,” shouted the leader of the 
troop,, “we are here in search of Blue 
Jack, the noted desporado, accused of the 
attempted murder of Lieutenant Fallon of 
the United States army, whom he brutally 
attaked and flung into the Deep Canyon as 
dead. The lieutenant is now at Fort 
Kearney, in a critical condition, and we 

his would-be murderer !” 

The emigrants had listened with breath- 
less amazement to the announcement of 
the officer in charge of the small detach- 
ment of troops. They were actually spell- 
bound. Notso the person most interested 
in the announcement—Blue Jack himself. 


The desperado had comprehended the 
errand of the troops in the first moment of 
their appearance. At the first sensations 
of faintness and terror, he had recovered 
his coolness and courage, and was himself 
again. f 

At the very commencement of the off- 
cer’s announcement, Blue Jack exchanged 
glances with the terrified and cowering 
Burk. The latter pointed one trembling 
finger over his shoulder to a spot at a lit- 
tle distance, where Blue Jack’s horse stood 
grazing, saddled for use. 

In an instant the chief desperado darted 
under the wagons towards the waiting 
horse. He reached him and leaped upon 
his back. 

And in the next moment that desperado 
rose gracefullyin his stirrups at the distance 
of a few rods, and with the fierce defiant 
yell of a wild Indian, dashed his spurs into 
his horse’s side and was away like,the 
wind. 

The troops gave an answering yell of 
surprise and anger, and the officer in com- 
mand led the swift pursuit. 

Blue Jack had the advantage of a good 
start, and was splendidly mounted, his 
horse being a seasoned animal, born and 
bred on the plains, and endowed with 
great life and spirit. 

Blue Jack laughed aloud as the strong 
animal bore him onward as if he had 
been a feather’s weight. He rose again 
in his stirrups, and shouted back defiantly : 

“Come on. Take Blue Jack if you 
can !” 

The pursuing officer shouted to the out- 
law to surrender, but the only reply was a 
mocking laugh. The officer then fired a 
shot at the fugitive, but the bullet missed 
its mark, and Blue Jack, bending low on 
his horse’s neck, and digging his spurs 
into the animal’s sides, swept on and 
away with the rush of a tornado. 

And after him swept the pursuers. 

The emigrants watched the pursuit with 
breathless interest until the foremost figure 
upon the powerful Indian steed had pass- 
ed beyond their line of vision. 

During the confusion Burk escaped also. 

At nightfall they haltéd upon the south 
bank of the Platte, and were at supper 
around their fires when the troops were 
seen to approach, weary and dispirited— 
without their prisoner. 

“The fellow has escaped us,” said the 
officer. 

“You held on to the chase well, Lieu- 
tenant,” said the conductor. 

“I can’t bear to go back to the fort 
without him,” was the quick reply. 
There’s excitement all through the fort. 
Poor Fallon was nearly murdered, and 
was left for dead. He was flung over in 
to Deep Canyon, and happened to light 
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in a clump of bushes. There he came to 
himself, an hour or more afterward, and, 
more dead than alive, he climbed up to 
the ground above, and fell down in a dead 
faint. A party was immediately organiz- 
ed, and sent in pursuit of the outlaw.” 

The next day they encountered the 
party of soldiers that had been sent in 
pursuit of Blue Jack. They had found no 
trace of the desperado or his companion. 

“No use looking for Blue Jack,” said 
the officer in charge of the party, address- 
ing Landford. “ There has been a party 
of Sioux about this quarter for a few days 
past, and no doubt Blue Jack has fallen 
in with them, The party is hardly large 
enough to attack your train, and I under- 
stand they have gone up toward Dakotah. 
Blue Jack has an Indian wife somewhere 
up there.” 

Upon the second day after leaving Fort 
McPherson, the emigrants made their 
midday halt in a grove of cotton-woods, 
upon the bank of the south fork of the 
Platte, at its junction with a wide, tree- 
fringed river which descended from the 
northward, and here they concluded to 
settle. 


The site of the village was selected ex- 
actly at the junction of two rivers, upon a ` 
low bluff overlooking the two streams, 

Then a public square was carefully laid 
out with mathematical exactness. 

Then each man’s lot was assigned him. 

Mark Heber’s was next to Whiteman’s, 
on the eastern side of the square, facing 
west, and his future garden ran back to 
the edge of the low bluff. 

Mark Heber did a man's work, and 
from the first day of this hard toil Whit- 
man ceased to class the youth among the 
boys. 

In the course of a week, eight strong 
log houses, each a story in height, and 
pierced with loep-holes, and each provid- 
ed with a single capacious chimney, were 
furnished, and fronted the little naked 
square. 

Mark Heber’s house was simply arrang- 
ed, built upon the plan generally adopted 
by the settlers. There were but two 
rooms, one being entered through the 
other. The inner room was to be Gay’s. 
The outer room was to be parlor, dining- 
room, kitcken, library, and Mark’s bed- 
room. 


“The house is your province, Gay,” 
said the youth, upon the morning after the 
house was finished. “I shall leave you 
to furnish it and transform it into a home 
while I work upon the stockade. If you 
need my help when the stockade and 
block-house are finished, I will turn my- 
self into house-carpenter.” | 

“TI shan’t need you, sir,” said Gay 
saucily. “You attend to the farm, and 
leave the house to me.” 

The shelter provided, the eight houses 
were left entirely to the management of 
the women, the men working upon the 
stockade, which was constructed upon 
strict military principles, and was a model 
of worth and excellence, 

It required two weeks and the labor of 
sixteen men to complete this work. 

Whitman and his family had been liv- 
ing in their house for a week. All the 
families had moved into their homes save 
the Hebers, but Gay with a petty tyranny 
had not allowed Mark to cross the thres- 
hold of his house since he had finished it. 

Now, when Mark unyoked ‘his: oxen 
turning them loose in his own yard, and 
drew his wagon under a great cotton-wood 
in his back garden, Gay called to him 
with a bright smile, saying that he might 
enter the house with her. 

He came pleased and smiling, but paus- 
ed upon the threshold in mute amazement. 

Was this the room with four rough log 
walls which he had given into her hands ? 

Was this sunny little home a log-house 
on the plains ? : 

In seemed incredible. 
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 VoLumeE X. 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


WHERE IT IS AND WHAT IT IS. 


Almost every body who reads the newspapers has 
seen a great deal about the Valley of the Yellowstone, 
and has noticed the proposal in Congress to set apart 
forever a portion of the same as the “ Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park ;” but with the ordinary maps of our schools 
and dwellings, and indeed with the more elaborate maps 
of the engineer department in Washington, it is not easy 
to fix the site of the geysers, springs, rivulets and peaks 
of this wonderful region. We propose to` help the 
owner of an ordinary atlas to understand the location of 
this much talked of Park, in its relation to the physical 
geography of the Upper Missouri. Let the reader then 
take up his map of the Western United States, and al- 
low us to point out the site. 

Since the early days when Lewis and Clark 
climbed over the great “ Divide ” between the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, our maps have indicated three 
mountain streams of their naming,—the Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and. Gallatin, which flow together and constitute the 
Upper Missouri. A few miles North of their conflu- 
ence is the thriving town of Helena, capital of the terri- 
tory of Montana, home of more than three thousand 
persons, and the ordinary base of departure for explora- 
tions in this region. On all our recent maps this town 
_of Helena is a land mark quickly spotted. 

The three Missouri tributaries are separated by high 
hills on their West from the streams which run into the 
Columbia, and on their East, from the Valley of the 
Yellowstone. Let us come to this region from another 
direction. Near the Western central-border of what is 
now misnamed the territory of “ Wyoming,” is that lofty 
peak once suppose to be the highest of the Rocky 
mountains, and which still bears the name of the Path- 
finder, —“ Fremont.” North of this peak, on the East- 
ern side of the “Wind River Mountain,” and in the 
Northwest corner of the territory, lies the Yellowstone 
Lake,.a mountain basin, between seven and eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea, or more than a thousand feet 
above Mount Washington in New Hampshire. Its 
shape is quite irregular, (several bays or arms project- 
ing into the land,) and its extreme length is not much 
more than twenty miles. On the South, the lake is fed 
by a stream called the Upper Yellowstone ; on the 
North emerges the Yellowstone proper, which runs a 
little West of North for nearly one hundred miles, and 
then veers off to the East, parallel to the Missouri 
which it joins on the boundary line of Montana and Da- 
kota, a confluence marked by the site of Fort Buford. 
The region of extraordinary interest is from the North- 
ern outlet of the lake to the Eastward turn in the river, 
where “Boteler’s ” ranch, a name referred to by all the 
travellers, is situated. The descent from the lake to the 

“open valley below “ Boteler’s ” is a fall of about 2500 
feet, marked by some of the most wonderful and beauti- 
ful scenery of the Continent.. High ranges of moun- 
tains shut in the water. course ; “ Emigrant Peak” on 
the right bank having a reputed height of 10,629 feet ; 
and Mount Washburne on the left bank a height of 
10,575 feet. There are not only these lofty upheavals, 
but the erosion of the river has cut out deep cafions, 

- three in number. 

If it were possible to descend the river from the 

northern outlet of the lake, we should soon pass through 

a region of hot springs, then ovér the upper and the 

lower falls, the one 115 feet in height, the other 350 feet. 

After passing the second fall, we should enter at once 
the’ Grand ` Cañon, a passage of about twelve miles in 
leng th, the walls of which are from ten to fifteen hun- 
dred feet high; then winding around the base of the 


Washburne, we should come upon a second longer but 
more open cañon. 
the waters of Gardiner’s River on the left, and of other 
streams on right and left, we should enter a third less 
difficult cafion, winding around the “ Emigrant peak” on 
the right, and ‘after passing “ Boteler’s,” just below the 
eastern turn in the stream, we should part from the ex- 
traordinary scenery and enter-upon the more quiet and 
open Jandscape of the middle course. 


its waters are but a few miles east of a smaller lake, 
(not indicated on every map) from which a tributary of 
the Madison river takes its rise. 
which is called “Madison lake,” to the Madison river 
proper, the stream bears the name of “Fire Hole 


and the Middle Cañon. It will also include the Fire 
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tions of school books. They alter the pages or the or- 
der of topics, so as to compel learners to buy the new 
book. This process of tampering with the noble 
thoughts and beautiful expressions of standard authors, 
deserves the severest reprehension. What right has a 
modern editor to substitute his own inferior strains for 
the “thoughts that breathe, and words that burn” of 
such hymnologists as Watts, Wesley, Cowper, Montgom- 
ery, and others? .Who desires a revised Milton or 
Shakespeare ? When whole churches and whole families, 
including parents and children, have committed to mem- 
ory and sung together the beautiful words of the old 
authors, it seems a sacrilege for some modern book- 
maker with no higher motive than money-making, to 
substitute his own dull, creeping thoughts for the sub- 
lime ideas of the genuises who wrote these hymns. 

Most clergymen and most families confine their selec- 
tions, for worship, to two or three hundred choice songs. 
Some of these are always sung on special occasions. At 
the communion service where I worship, the pastor al- 
ways reads that soul-stirring old hymn, beginning : 

| “ Rock of ages cleft for me.” 

In the new books this has been, literally made over. 
The second stanza originally read thus : 

“ Could my tears forever flow, 

Could my zeal no languor know, 

These for sin could not atone ; 

Thou must save, and thou aione; 

In my hand no price I bring, 

Simply to thy cross I cling.” 
Recent editors have manufactured the following stanza 
instead of the beautiful original: 

“Could my zeal no respite know, 

Could my tears forever flow— 

All for sin could not atone ; 

Thou must save and thou alone! - 

Nothing in my hand I bring 

Simply to thy cross I cling.” 

In reading, we are reminded of the Portiand vase 
shattered by an insane visitor, and restored by an Italian 
artist. In other parts of the hymn, single words are 
changed. In this line, of the first stanza: 

“ From thy wounded side which flow’d.” 
We have “riven” for “ wounded.” Who ever heard it 
said or sung that a man’s side was “ riven” by a spear? 
Two of Kirke White’s beautiful hymns are altered, in 
several places, and very. much for the worse. The 
author wrote, almost.in the words of Scripture: 
“ The. Lord our God is clothed with might.” 
In the revised edition, it reads- 
“ The Lord our God is full of might.” 
Various alterations are also made jn that pathetic hymn, 
beginning: | 
“Through sorrow’s night and danger’s path.” 
The last two lines of the first stanza, read thus: 
_ “ We soldiers of an injured king 
Are marching to the tomb.” 
As amended, thus : 
“ We followers of our suffering Lord,” 
Are marching to the tomb.” 


The fourth stanza in the original, reads thus: 


After the Yellowstone has received 


Retracing our course to'the Yellowstone lake we find 
From this little lake 


River.” It traverses the two famous Geyser basins of 
which so much has recently been written. Still a little 
farther west and ‘south, we come upon streams which 
run into the Snake river and so, through the Columbia, 
seek repose in the Pacific. 

The Park, now where is that? The proposed “Park” 
is a square tract, in the northwest corner of Wyom- 
ing, nearly fifty miles broad by sixty long, lying chiefly 
south of the 45th parallel and east of the 11th meridian. 
It will include the Yellowstone lake, the hot springs at 
its outlet, the Upper and Lower Falls, the Grand Cañon 


Hole Valley of the Madison river. This region is not 
favorable for agriculture or for ordinary homesteads, 
but it is likely to become more and more a place of re- 
sort for those who:are interested in natural wonders, 
as the falls of Niagara, and the Yosemite valley. 
Hence the wisdom of Congress in perpetually reserving 
it from the hands of speculators. 

Whether or not the Yellowstone lake is the crater of 
an extinct volcano, it is certain that the entire region is 
characterised by volcanic phenomena, hot springs, gey- 
sers, ejections of mud and steam, volcanic rocks and 
deposits, etc. It is not a part of our present purpose 
to describe the scenery or these: phenomena. Those 
who are interested in them can readily find the -stories 
of the -Washburne-Langford explorations, in Scribner 
and the Overland, the recent report of Capt. Barlowe 
of the U. S. Engineers, and the preliminary report of 
Dr. F. V. Hayden published with some excellent local 
maps in the February and March numbers of the 
In the next number of 
that journal a.special map of the “ Park” will appear. 


MUTILATION | OF HYMNS. 


For more than a century - afier the death of Dr. Watts, 
his-devotionál hymns and version of the psalms occu- 
pied the chief place in all the Congregational choirs in 
the land. About thirty years ago, selections were made 
from other- authors and bound up with the lyrics of Watts,’ 
andthe collection thus: made was called “ Watts’s anc 
Select Hymns.” ‘This compilation contained the best 
hymns extant, from the most celebrated authors. __ 

Recently, however, a score of new books in rapid suc- 
cession, has. been forced upon the public attention, by “ Yet not thus lifeless, thus inane 
book-makers and publishers. Each candidate for the| The vital spark shall lie.” 
popular favor, claims superiority in some particulars, | It is altered as follows: 
and the churches are substituting new and improved “ Yet not thus buried or extinct 
books for the old. It deserves notice, however, that the The vital spark shall lie.” 
best hymns in the new compilations, are all found in|The new words are less appropriate and far more 
“Watts’s and Select.” Many of these have been altered | difficult of utterance. In that oft repeated old hymn, 
to prove the necessity of a change. Some whole stan-|“Come, Holy Spirit, come,” one whole new stanza is 
zas have been inserted in place of those removed ; often,|inserted, thus, preventing the use of the old books by 
only a line or a single word has been altered to prevent|the congregation. This mutilation extends to nearly all 
the use of the old, and the new books in the same choirs. | the old hymns, that by long use, have become almost as 
This is a common trick with men who get out new edi-!sacred as the Bible itself. E. D. S. 
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AN OARSMAN’S MANUAL.* 


There can be little doubt, it seems to us, that the 
American people as a whole should pay more attention 
to physical culture. The great, we might almost say 
abnormal, development of nervous force in this country 
without any corresponding development of the physical 
man is a subject of common remark among close ob- 
servers of the condition of the people, and not unfre- 
quently earnest warnings and fearful prophecies are 
uttered in reference to the present and future hygienic 
condition of Americans. And not improperly is this 
done. The frightful increase of nervous diseases, the 

frequent paralysis and sudden deaths of exclusive brain 

workers, and the weak, slendes forms of many of the 
youth of the cities, youth whose strength is overtaxed 
by carrying a scuttle of coal from the cellar to their own 
rooms, all call for more attention to physical develop- 
ment. And nowhere in this slenderness of bodily form 
more noticeable than among the young’men who are at- 
tending the large colleges. Who, that has seen a lot of 
students together, has failed to notice the almost utter 
physical insignificance of many of them ? chests, narrow 
and thin and not larger than a large man’s thigh and 
arms and legs with no lumps in them, and that seem as 
though they would snap like a reed at the first violent 
test. In view of this state of things, we can but rejoice 
in the attention which is being paid to athletic sports 
and exercises, and in the progress which they are making. 
And in so far as base ball, boating, gymnastic practice, 
football, etc., etc., add to the general physical culture of 
the communities where they are practiced we bid them 
God speed. 

But we did not intend to write a homily on physical 
exercise, important as it is, but to introduce to our read- 
ers one of the best works that we have ever seen on one 
of the most popular forms of physical exercise. This 
work whose title in full is given in the foot-note, is got- 
ten up by Messrs. Waters, Balch & Ço., of Troy, the 
manufacturers of the successful paper boats, and taken 
as a whole is a most complete manual of everything 
that pertains to the sport, from the manufacture of an 
oar, to the latest statistics in reference to the last Sum- 
mer’s rowing. The book is a large quarto, of nearly five 
hundred pages, handsomely gotten up on tinted paper, 
with red line border, large clear type, and plentiful side 
notes for reference, and is a most exhaustive treatise, writ- 
ten by one who evidently has given the subject careful and 
thorough study. 

The work is divided into six parts, and an introduc- 
tion. The latter is historical and explanatory. A general 
survey of the condition of rowing in this country and 
England is presented, a short but interesting history of 
modern racing boats is given, and the different kinds of 
boats, the technical terms of their parts, etc., and their 
advantages, and. defects, and treated at some length. 
Practical hints on the selection of boats best, fitted for 
racing, hunting, and exercise are also given. Itis worthy 
of note that under the latter head it is affirmed that a 
boat about three feet wide and not less than thirteen or 
fourteen feet long is as small as one should begin row- 
ing in, and a larger one is regarded as still better. The 
smaller or racing boats can be used after one has ac- 
quired the art. The history and. manner of construc- 
tion of the paper boats, as presented in the introduction, 
is interesting and valuable. | 

Part First which contains some seventy pages is de- 
voted to the description and illustration of the boats 
and their fittings, which are manufacturad by the firm 
referred to. Every part of a boat is described, and 
illustrated by drawings of models and by perspective 
views. Drawings of different models of boats, are also 
given on extensive folding plates or maps. We notice 
a drawing of a Walter Brown models of the four-oared 
shell, rowed in by the Tyne crew, in September, 1870; 


* The Annual Illustrated Catalogue and Oarsman’s Manual Jor 
1871. Troy, N. Y.: published by Waters, Balch & Co., Patent 
Paper Beat Builders. 1871. 


and a number of new models of both racing shells, and 
hunting and working boats. Full directions are also 
given in reference to ordering boats, and a table of ship- 
ping and freight charges, to the principal cities of the 
United States is appended. : 

In Part Second, which to practical boating men is the 
most valuable part of the work, the subject of racing 
and training is considered with great fullness and care. 
Some practical suggestions in regard to the organization 
and administration of boats clubs, together with the con- 
stitution and by-laws of several of the most promient 
clubs in the country, are also presented. In the chap- 
teron rowing, in would seem that a complete novice 
might find an answer to every phase of the question, 
“ How shall I learn to row?” All the minutiæ of the 
practice are completely, and so far as we can judge, ac- 
curately discussed. As an example of the thorough- 
ness of the treatment of this subject, which thoroughness 
we may say, seems to prevade the whole book, we copy a 
few of the side notes in this chapter: “ Rowing defined ; 
the stroke and the feather ; but one model for correct row- 
ing ; (which is summarized as follows: A firm clean en- 
trance of the oar into the water ; a powerful steady and 
horizontal stroke, a feather quick, low, yet sufficiently 
high to clear the water in whatever state it may be, and 
concise both at the begining and at the finish); how to 
get into the boat ; how to sit ; holding the oar ; rowing 
the stroke ; (to which nearly two pages are given), the 
recovery ; movements of the oar analysed ; two kinds of 
faults common ; catching a crab; slinking; getting in- 
to the scull ; landing ; how to steer ; steering in a wind ; 
keeping the course,” etc., etc. This chapter likewise 
contains a definition and description of the modus 
operandi of paddling, easing, holding water, backing, 
etc. In the pages on “rowing the stroke” especial im- 
portance is laid on catching the water, a parallel move- 
ment of the oar, when once in the water ; and a quick 
recovery. This latter, it will be observed, is a marked 
characteristic of successful crews. In the chapter on 
“Coaching a Crew,” coaching is defined as “the art 
of selecting, out-fitting, and training crews for a 
contest,” and the qualifications of a coach are said to 
be, thorough oarsmanship ; a knowledge of the construc- 
tion of boats; some ingenuity to repair them, or 
make shifts in critical situations; and a -thorough 
knowledge of the laws of health and physiology, in 
order that he may properly guide the physical training 
of the men in his charge. “The coach should never be 
one of the crew.” It will thus be seen that the position 
of coach is regarded as one of the highest authority 
and responsibility. Not only the selection of the crew, 
but their whole outfit and training are properly his care. 
Rules are also given to guide in the selection of the 
crew, the selection of the stroke oar, and the assign- 
ment of the crew to their positions in the boat. 

Not less thorough in treatment and exhaustion of the 
subject than the chapter on “ Rowing,” are those on 
“ The Theory and Principles of Training,” and “ Train- 
ing in Practice.” Perhaps we cannot better give an 
idea of what these chapters contain, than by briefly 
summarizing the daily routine of a crew, who are in what 
is termed “ strict training.” It should be premised that 
this training takes place during the last four or five 
weeks before the race, and that a more free preliminary 
training has taken place for an indefinite period pre- 
viously. 

“The crew should rise, in the spring or fall, between 
six and seven o'clock; in the summer, from half-past five 
to six, after having had full eight hours sleep, or, per- 
haps more in some cases. If taken in doors the bath 
may follow immediately, or, if in the open air, it is per- 
haps better to take a walk of a mile or two, and then 
bathe. 

There should be zo running before breakfast. 

Breakfast should be taken from an hour to an hour 
and a half after leaving the bed, not longer, and should 
consist of broiled meat, (nothing fried), with bread or 
toast and butter, an egg or two, and lettuce or water- 


cress if handy. The meat should be well cooked, not 
blue or half-raw, and the bread not less than twelve 


hoursold. Tea may be drank, no coffee, and in season, 
ripe fruit eaten. 

An hour after breakfast, the morning row or exercise 
should be taken. On returning from the row a good 
sponging and rubbing down should be indulged in, and 
this should be finished an hour before dinner. 

Dinner, which is the most important meal of the day, 
should consist mainly of beef or mutton in any of their 
forms of roast or boiled, and for a change broiled fowls 
or fish, not fried, may be added. Plenty of stale bread 
and a moderate allowance of vegetables are indispensa- 
ble. All deserts, such as pastry, preserves, etc., should 
be scrupulously avoided. Light pudding and fruit may 
be eaten sparingly and only water drank. 

Two hours after dinner the afternoon row should 
take place over the same distance as in the morning, - 
and the crew should receive the same care on their re- 
turn. l 

Supper should consist of a little broiled meat, a bit 
of dry toast, and a cup of tea, and should be a light 
meal. The crew should retire from half past nine to 
half past ten.” 

Besides these general directions there are a multitude 
of minor ones, which want of space compels us to omit, 
but which provide for every emergency. Part Second 
closes with a chapter on'swimming and restoring persons 


apparently drowned. 


Part Third is devoted to racing in general and particu- 
lar. The first chapter, after giving a description and ex- 
position of various kinds of races, etc., concludes with 
the laws of racing as settled by the Oxford, Cambridge 
and London Clubs, the Thames National Regatta, 
the Hudson River Rowing Association, and the Na- 
tional College Regatta Association. Chapter second 
gives a list of races which have been won in paper 
boats, and concludes with a history of the boat ra- 
cing of American Colleges. In this we discover some 
mistakes, but they are perhaps pardonable, being mostly 
wrong initials in proper names. The remainder of part 
third is a summary of the most important races that 
have been rowed in this country and Europe, within the 
past few years. These summaries are. evidently pre- 
pared with great care, and are exceedingly valuable for 
reference. Among them are all the information that 
can be obtained in reference to all the races between 
Havard and Yale, and the same for the Oxford and 
Cambridge matches. 

Part Fourth gives the officers, organizations, etc., of 
all the boating and hunting clubs of the United States 
and Canadas, together with a mass of minute informa- 
tion in reference to their outfits, number of boats, value 
of property, boat houses, etc. - Some idea of the num- 
ber of these organizations may be formed from the 
statement that in general the statistics of two are given on 
a page, and that over 135 pages are devoted to this pur- 
pose. l 

Part Fifth is devoted to the construction of boat houses. 
Views in perspective, and plans of the different parts 
are given, and accompanying each plan is a bill of the 
necessary materials and a detailed estimate of the cost. 

In reference to the work as a whole it may be said 
that thoroughness marks every page, and that its treat- 
ment of disputed questions is characterized by extreme 
candor and fairness. Whoever takes any interest in 
rowing can ill afford to be without this book. 


MECHANICS’ COURSE OF LECTURES. 


THE PRISMATIC SPECTRUM. 


The twelfth lecture in the Mechanics’ Course of 
Scientific Lectures was delivered on the evening of 
March 14th, by Mr. C. S. Hastings, on “ The Prismatic 
Spectrum.” The lecturer began by elucidating the 
theory of undulations ; describing that of sound as a 
rectilinear vibration of air-molecules, taking place in 
the direction in which the sound moves ; and that of 
light as a similar vibration of ether-molecules, taking 
place at right angles to the direction in which the light 
moves. The two kinds of waves were illustrated upon 
the screcn by ingeniously contrived movable slides. 

The lecturer/then passed to the length of waves, first 
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of sound, then of light, Sounding a siding fork giving | lated. 


actual waves of the precise length just thrown upon the 
screen. He showed that the pitch of a note depended 
upon its wave-length, and made the inquiry whether 
there might not be in light analogous effects due to dif- 
ferent wave-lengths. To answer this question the 
course of a light-ray through various media was discuss- 
ed. As in the case of sound, light waves of whatever 
length, moving in the same medium‘with the same uni- 
form velocity, move always in a straight line. But when 
they enter a denser medium they are retarded in velo- 
city. If the entrance be perpendicular, no other effect 
is produced ; but if it be oblique then the ray is laterally 
displaced or refracted. An arrow drawn on a lightly 
smoked glass was thrown upon the screen, and a thick 
rectangular piece of glass was held across its center. 
No displacement of the arrow resulted, unless the glass 
was held obliquely to the course of the ray, when the 
arrow appeared broken, a central portion being laterally 
displaced. The cause of this refraction was explained 
by means of a diagram thrown on the screen, sfowing 
that a retardation took place, of that portion of the 
which first struck the surface of the medium, oblique beam 
so that when the portion last impinging arrived at this 
surface a change of front had been effected in the wave. 
This is illustrated by the common effect noticed when a 
platoon of soldiers on a quick march strikes a piece of 
rough ground obliquely. The effect of the shape of the 
medium was illustrated by a diagram showing a section 
of a triangular prism. In this case the ray after pas- 
sing the medium, does not proceed in the same direction 
as before it entered it—as it does when the sides of the 
medium are parallel—but emerges in a direction still 
further removed from its original course. But this is 
not the only effect produced by the prism. The retarda- 
tion being dependent upon the wave-length, waves of 
different lengths will be differently retarded, and there- 
fore differently bent or refracted. If white light con- 
tains waves of different lengths, then by passing this 
light through a prism the waves should be separated 
from each other, the longest waves being least bent and 
the shortest most bent. A beam of light from the Ian- 
tern was then allowed to pass through a prism and an 
exquisite colored image or prismatic spectrum appeared 
upon the screen, varying in color through red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and indigo to violet. Color, then 
corresponds to pitch in sound, the different colors, like 
the different tones varying with the length of the wave. 
A movable diagram illustrated the difference of wave- 
length between the extremities of the spectrum, from 
which it appeared that the violet wave was about half 
the length of the red wave. Brewster reduced Newton’s 
seven primary colors to three; but every color of the 
spectrum, since it is incapable of decomposition by the 
prism must be regarded as simple. — 
The character of the spectrum itself was then consid- 
ered. It was shown by a remarkably delicate experi- 
ment—using a thermo-multiplier and a sensitive galvano- 
meter—that the brighest part of the spectrum, viz., the 
yellow, had no heating power ; but as the red end of the 
spectrum moved over the face of the pile the needle swung 
sensibly and reached its greatest deflection when the 
pile was exposed to the extreme ultra-red rays. In this 
part of the spectrum then, where the waves are the longest 
there is most heat ; which indicates a greater amplitude in 
the long waves, since heat is most readily produced by the 
conversion of ordinary mechanical motion. The other or 
violet end of the spectrum was next considered. To show 
the peculiarity of these waves, which are so exceedingly 
short, two sensitized photographic plates, each under a 
separate negative, were exposed for fifteen seconds, one 
to the yellow the other to the blue rays. On developing 
and fixing the prints no image at all appeared on that 
which had been placed on the yellow ; while on that ex- 
posed in the blue a diagram of the solar spectrum appear- 
ed with the curves of heat, light and chemical power, 
From this diagram, thrown on the screen by the lantern, 
the various properties of the spectrum wefe recapitu- 


It was also shown that the ultra-blue rays 
which are entirely invisible, might be rendered visible by 
certain media. This constitutes the phenomenon of 
fluorescence. . 

The Iccture was one of the most interesting of this 
excellent course. Though it was the lecturer’s first 
effort in public, his delivery was easy and fluent, his 
manipulation precise and his experiments—most of which 
were Original and ingenious, the diagrams for the lantern 
being especially so—eminently successful. His treat- 
ment of the subject was clear and he held the attention 
of the audience completely to the end. 

GUNPOWDER. 

An extra lecture in the above course was given Fri- 
day evening, March 22, by Capt. C. E. Dutton (Yale, 
’60) of the Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army upon “Gunpowder,” The lecturer opened by 
stating the necessary requisitions of a material to be 
used with projectiles, and then showed how gunpowder 
fulfilled the conditions required. The different ingre- 
dients of gunpowder were then described and its mode 
of action was clearly explained. The part which each 
ingredient performs, and the reactions which take place 
when it is burned, were given with minuteness, and a 
brief account of the materials used in its construction 
was presented. The remainder of the hour was de- 
voted to an explanation of what takes place when a can- 
non is fired. The present problem in gunnery is to 
obtain a powder that will give the greatest velocity to 
the projectile and at the same time not cause too great 
a strain upon the gun. The steps that have been taken 
toward solving this problem, and the attempts which 
have been made to remove the maximum strain from the 
breach towards the muzzle, by increasing the coarseness 
of the powder, and also giving it peculiar forms, were 
very forcibly and clearly stated. Also, the methods by 
which the strain, caused when a gun is fired, is measured 
and how a knowledge of the strain in different parts of 
the gun is obtained, were explained and illustrated by 
diagrams. Different kinds of powder were shown and 
their peculiarities described. 

The lecture combined the highest results of a scienti- 


fic treatment of the subject, with an animated, clear and 
forcible delivery. It has rarely been our fortune to 
listen to a more entertaining or instructive lecture or to 
one in which truth was presented in a more agreeable 
form. 


AN EXPERIENCE, AND ITS LESSON. 


[The followingin reference to the closing of Frank- 
lin College, from the pen of its late president, will prove 
of interest to our readers. The article was written for 
the Examiner and Chronicle.—Ebs. ] 


The recent failure of the Franklin College is in itself| will go on somehow.” 


a small affair. [t is but the closing of an Institution 
with fifty students, four instructors, no library, no cabinet, 
small apparatus, $30,000 of endowment in notes bear- 
Ing six per cent., and $12,500 of debts bearing from 7 
to ro percent. And yet, like the falling apple of New- 
ton, it suggests lessons of great significance. Indeed, I 
cannot but think that it may be regarded as marking an 
era in our educational history, Hitherto, what has been 
the origin of our colleges, for the most part? A few men 
of intelligence, enterprise and piety, have realized the 
need of an institution of learning, and have enkindled 
others to the point of making some scanty contribu- 


tions which, combined with the not unselfish offerings of 


local feeling, have secured a building. Then has fol- 
lowed a long procession of struggles, of debts, of ap- 
peals, of crises, of unfulfilled promises, of starving 
teachers, of disappointed creditors, of broken-hearted 
laborers. Sometimes, out of these trials has come an 
endowment, as at Waterville, Granville, and Hamilton. 
Sometimes the institution has wisely accepted the situa- 
tion and become an academy, as at Beaver Dam, Wis. 
(only I would drop the name of University, it seems to 
me.) In some cases the problem is not yet solved, as 
with our brethern in Iowa. ` 


The past is past. Whether all this was needful in the 
former days, I will not ask. But may we not accept the 
Franklin experience as testifying to the fact that we 
have entered a new era? When I became connected 
with Franklin College, in August, 1870, the endowment 
was about $25,000. I was informed that additional en- 
dowment, to the amount of $30,000, would be raised dur- 
ing the following year. It was estimated that the in- 
come of the College would be $7,900; the expenses 


£8,400 ; and that individuals were ready to make up the 


slight deficiency. “I remember,” says Mr. Pecksniff, 
“thinking once, in the days of my childhood, that pickled 
onions grew on trees, and that every elephant was born 
with an impregnable castle on his back. J have not 
ound the fact to be so; far from it.” And so of myself, 
I blame no one. It was a mistake, an honest mistake. 
Half the year. passed ; nest to nothing had been added 
to the endowment. I was confirmed in the belief (which . 
I had cherished from the beginning), that there needed 

a larger movement to arouse the State. It was voted, 

on my urgent.récommendation, tofattempt to make the 

endowment $100,000 by Jan. 1, 1872. 

The effort failed. Practically nothing was raised, for 
the debt grew faster than the endowment. The income 
proved to be (say) $5,500. Remember, there was not a 
dollar for library, cabinet, or apparatus. Money was 
borrowed for current expenses, as long as any one would 
endorse. Then the College stopped, with the premises 
more than ever covered by a first and second mortgage, 
leaving the faculty, the janitors, the bell-ringer and 
all employees unpaid, with no security and no prospects. 

I repeat it, I blame no one. We erred in ignorance, 
and I trust that “ the time of this ignorance God winked 

at.” But we cannot expect him to wink any longer. If 
we err again, we shall “sin wilfully, after we have receiv- 
ed a knowledge of the truth.” In the light of the past, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that to commence a 
college, without the means for its support, to assume ex- 
penses twice as large as any reliable income, is to en- 
sure crushing anxiety, is to render it impossible to fulfil 
our promises to pupils or teachers, is to court bank- 
ruptcy, denominational disgrace, and (probably) bitter- 
ness and alienation. I cannot speak for other States, 
but I must express the belief that if the Baptists of In- 
diana should in future open a college without having 
$200,000 of endowment, in addition to buildings and 
land, they would commit a blunder partaking of the 
nature of a crime. 

“ But how shall we ever have a college, if we are to 
wait until we have $200,000 or ' $300,000?” By labor- 
ing and praying for it. It is easier, I believe, to raise 
money for such an Institution before it is begun than 
after. When it has started, every one says: “Obh, it 
And the town expects the State 
to do, and the State expects the town to do ; and the 
end justifies the adage of the two stools. If, in any 
State, there are those who realize the need of a college, 
let them consult, pray, watch, wait. Let them enlighten 
the public by meetings, by the press; let them employ 
some one whose duty it shall be to increase and organ- 
ize the sentiment. Let contributions be received, and 
let them accumulate, until the desired point is reached. 
The further the work goes on, the more headway it will 
gain, and the more sure will be the ultimate success, 
provided only there be union, heartiness and patience, a 
disposition to fake hold, and to keep hold, until the re- 

sult is gained. 

“ But what then? do you have no room for the exer- 
cise of faith?’ Oh, yes! It must be a work of faith 
throughout. Faith is a belief of the revealed word of 
God. And one of his precepts is, “ Owe no man any- 
thing.” To trust God when we are not obeying him, to 
pray to God when we are not fulfilling the conditiors 
of acceptable prayer, is idle. I see this now. I did 
not see it before. Was it not this which vitated our 
prayers? We fell, I imagine, into the very temptation 
with which Satan tried our Lord Jesus—“ Cast thyself 
down from thence,” &c.; that is, put yourself into 4 
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position of danger, expecting that God will extricate you. 
We may be sure that if God wants a college, he will 
provide the means for it, if we proceed in accordance 
with the principles he has laid down. But he has never 
promised to pay our debts, or to help us out if we, with 
our eyes open, make promises that we cannot keep. 

The matter of location is one demanding serious and 
careful. attention. We should have the žes? location ; 
and this for two reasons—both because a good college 
can be built up more economically and more speedily at 
a good location than elsewhere, and also because the 
college, when built, will be vastly more useful to the 
State and country and denomination. To determine a 
location merely on pecuniary grounds, is scarcely wise. 
The amount of money that may be offered by a particu- 
lar town is one, but it is only one of the elements of a 
choice. 

It is not needful that the location be geographically 
central, but it should be reasonably accessible by rail. 
Persons who have become fairly enlisted, whether as 
students, or as trustees and benefactors, will perhaps be 
willing to go out of their way half a day’s journey, on 
purpose to reach the college. But we want to bring in 
those who are not now enlisted, and so we must put the 
college readily within their reach. 

Again, the location must be such that the outside in- 
fluences may help in the education of the students. It 
is not in the recitation-room alone that they receive 
their culture, but in the church, the lecture hall, the 
social party, the evening visit. And the town should 
be of such a type of civilization, as will afford these 
means of culture in their highest form. 

While it is very desirable that the college should be 
in a town that may be relied on from time to time for 
donations, (not merely to secure the location of the col- 
lege, but to raise its character and to enlarge its resour- 
ces,) it is absolutely indispensable to success that it 
should be near a strong Baptist church (or churches) 
which may afford it an efficient support, by its contri- 
butions, its counsels, and its prayers. When it is ar- 
gued in favor of a location that the college is needed in 
order to help the church, we may safely conclude that. 
the argument is final against the location. 

And the location must be one that has a prophecy of 
success, that has not upon it the odor of failure. We 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the fact that to establish 
a college is a large undertaking. There is need of 
money, wisdom, prayer, union of effort, concentration of 
resources, and time. 

Do not infer from anything which I have said, that I 
have ceased to believe in our State denominational col- 
leges. Nothing that has occurred has shaken my opin- 
ion that Indiana Baptists need a college ; need it to pro- 
mote the happiness and usefulness of their young men 
and young women, to call out the enterprise and liber- 
ality of the churches, to promote union of effort among 
themselves, and to awaken and increase faith in God. 
One college in each State, a seminary in Chicago, sup- 
plied by all of these colleges—this seems to me, in 
general, the true policy of the Baptists of the North- 
west. 

How far the Western colleges, as a general thing, are 
entitled to ask aid from the East, I can hardly judge. 
But of one thing I am sure. The aid ought to be given 
with judgment, and in such a manner as to be most 
effective, and to draw out a much larger amount from 
the locality and the State. And would it not be well if 
it were understood that no application for help should 
be entertained, until the case had been examined and 
approved by the Educational Commission, or by some 
other central body? If we should have among us any- 
thing corresponding to the College Society of our Congre- 
gational brethren, the pecuniary aid afforded would be, 
I trust, the least of the blessings conferred. The coun- 
sel impatted, the harmony of action ensured, would be 
far more valuable. 

But whatever may be the case with our colleges 
generally, there is one Institution whose case is peculiar 


imminent, and indisputable. 
of Chicago. 
cago, liberal and erfterprising to a fault, were burdened 
up to the measure of their ability with the various 
schemes of church extension. Vow they are peculiarly 
entitled to ask the aid of the Baptists of America. The 
remarks recently made by the Examiner and Chronicle 
on this topic seemed to me just. It is for the denomi- 
nation at large, East and West, to save the University, 
by finding out exactly where the bottom is, and then by 
paying the debt, creating an endowment, and complet- 
ing, in the metropolis of the Northwest, a monument to 
our principles and to our Master, a fountain of baptized 
culture, of sanctified power. . This action we may with 
the more propriety take, as we have not been called on, 
(as have other denominations,) to rebuild devasted and 
destroyed churches. We have the opportunity to con- 
centrate upon the University and the Seminary all of 
our benefactions in aid of the noble City of the Lakes. 
H. L. WAYLAND. 


I refer to the. University 


Franklin, Mar. 4, 1872. 


‘ NATIVE-BORN.”’ 


Dr. Francis Lieber, writing to the Census Bureau, 
says some things worth remembering about a very com- 
mon error: 

“Let me hope that this barbarism will not pass over 
into the census. One of my earliest and best remem- 
bered teachers used to call the tautologies into which 
we boys occasionally stumbled bacon fried in lard; but 
frankly, I remember none so repulsive as the native-born 
citizen. It is now, I am sorry to say, universally used 
by the law, or rather by the lawyers ; but the expression 
is new and must be eradicated. Native citizen or popu- 
lation is all that need be said. Voluminous, heavy 
language, obscuring by its own verbosity, is anything 
but a sign of culture, and ought to be eschewed in law 
even more than in any other branch. JFracture-broken 
legs, or tribulation-grieved souls is every bit as elegant 
as native-born citizens. Simplicity is clearness and 
a sign of culture, and in a language in which so many 
parallel words exist derived from Latin and Saxon 
as in English, such graceless reduplications might be 
extended without end. Savigny has somewhere a very 
impressive passage on the beautiful, because terse and 
clear, Latin of the foremost jurists of the civil law. 
Let us strive to imitate them, and discard the idea that 
repetition of this sort lends emphasis, as those must 
have thought who called George I. in the proclamation 
of 1714, sent abroad by Bolingbroke, ‘The royal King 
George.’ We find in the Roman jurists no accymula- 
tion of words, like stifling pillows, once so common in 
the English law, and far too frequent yet. 

“ The Constitution has the term natural-born citizens, 
not much better than nasive-born, if it be better at all. 
For, what is natural-born? We think instantly of natu- 
ral, unimpeded parturition, or of the fact that in many 
languages illegitimate children are called natural chil- 
dren, in which case xafure and natural are contradis- 
tinguished to daw and awful; or we think involuntarily 
of the transposition, a born natural, “ Natural born, 
meaning what the Germans call ingeboren (in-born, 
indigenous), is an old English law expression, but un- 
couth enough for all that. The famous Act, 13 George 
II., c. vii., cited as an important authority in the report 
of the Committee on the subject of Colonial Rights 
in the Congress held at New York in October, 1765, 
makes use of the expression natural-born, and the re- 
port itself uses the simple word natives. I know that 
some persons will object that zative would remind us of 
Indians ; but this is not valid. Why does it not do so 
in French or Spanish? If it did not remind our fore- 
fathers of the Indians in the early year 1765, why 
should it suggest the fading race to us in 1872? 

“The Act of 1740, just mentioned, invites foreigners 
to settle in the king’s American Colonies, by declaring, 


,|after a most anti-Know-Nothing preamble, in sufficiently 


jodd language, that foreigners, having resided: seven 
Even before the fire, our brethren in Chi-: 


years in the Colonies, on taking the oaths of allegiance, 
etc., etc., are to be his majesty’s natural-born subjects 
of the kingdom of Great Britain, etc., etc. The pre- 
amble pronounces immigration a most desirable thing, 
and the report of 1765, of which I speak, contains this 
sentence: ‘The colonists are by this act considered as 
natural-born subjects, and entitled to all the essential 
rights of such, unless it could be supposed that foreign- 
ers, naturalized by this act, are entitled to more than,the 
natives.’ Let us retain the last word and be done with 
the subject. In no other language that I know of, an- 
cient or modern, has such a term as native-born or nat- 
ural-born crept in. 

“ The words just quoted in the great immigration act, 
that certain foreigners are ‘to be his natural-born sub- 


jects of the kingdom of Great Britain, to all intent, 


construction, and purpose,’ are allowed to be grotesque, 
and yet the word naturalization expresses the same, but 
does it less glaringly. Naturalizing means. imparting 
the zatre, natura, character by birth,to a man. I do 
not know when the word naturalization first came into 
use in law, but who will forget Bacon’s early words: 
‘All states that are liberal of naturalization toward for- 
eigners are fit for empire’ (Bacon’s ‘Essays.’ Essay 29: 
On the Greatness of Kingdoms and of Estates)? Cer- 
tainly no one who calls himself civis Americanus, as 
Paul collectedly said, Civis Romanus sum.” 
Mar, 21. 


[In a note Dr. Lieber adds, “ Recently I found egua? 


— Nation, 


„| compeers in an English publication of note.”—Ebs. ] 


Kansas Academy of Science.—From the Kansas 
Educational Journal we learn that this institution 


founded in 1867, is meeting with encouragement and 
success, 


based on original investigations. 
of some of these papers it may be said that the paper 
on the plants of Kansas aims to give a complete cata- 


“ Fourteen papers have been read, mainly 
To indicate the value 


logue of the plants of our State. About six hundred 

species have already been determined—the result of 

several years of study. One of our botanists spent a 

portion of his last summer vacation with Prof. Asa 

Gray, studying in the botanical gardens of Harvard 

College, with a special view to this work. The paper 

on the comparison of the coals of Kansas, with other 

western coals, aims to give a complete qualitative and 

quantitative analysis of the coals of Kansas. The 

paper on the fishes of the Kansas river as observed at 

Lawrence, describes twenty-seven species. The paper 

on the birds of Kansas describes one hundred and 

sixty-four species and is accompanied with accurate 

measurements of the same. Something is being done - 
in Meteorology in ascertaining, at various points of the - 
State, the annual rainfall, the mean annual temperature, 

the direction and force of the prevailing winds, the 

mean cloudiness of the sky, the times of early and late 

frosts, the humidity of the atmosphere, etc. One of 

our geologists has done a noble and hazardous work in 

exploring Western Kansas, which had remained until 

the time of his explorations almost a zerra incognita to . 
science. One of our mathematicians is planning to de- 
termine from celestial observations the latitude and. 
longitude of various points in Kansas. Some collec- 
tions have already been made for the Society, but re- 
main in the hands of collectors for want of a room and 
cases to arrange them properly in the capitol building. 
One of our naturalists has placed his private cabinet on 
deposit with the academy to form the nucleus of a 
larger collection. In fine, each member is working. 
silently in his own appropriate field, and from time to 
time brings forth the results of his labors.” 


— Buchtel College at Akron, O., has recently received 
$8,500 from an individual whose name has not been 
made public. Rev. S. P. Carlton has been engaged as 
Financial Agent, and he is to canvass Ohio at once. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


— The proposed tunnel under Mt. St. Gothard will be 
about twice as long as the Mt, Cenis tunnel, and it will 
pass under peaks varying in height from 8,750 feet to to,- 
` The principal advantage anticipated from the work is an 
increase in the facilities for trade and travel between 
Europe and Asia, by way of Italy. 

— Professor Nordenskiold states that the masses of 
meteoric iron brought from Greenland by the recent 
Swedish expedition seem to have formed the principal 
masses of an enormous meteoric fall of miocene date, 
extending over an area of some two hundred square 
miles, The iron appears to be free from silicates. 


Professor Ramsey thinks the masses may be of telluric 
Origin. 


Large Sun Spot.—Professor S.- P. Langley of the 
Allegheny Observatory, has computed the area of one 
of the spots lately visible near the center of the sun’s 
disc, from careful measurement, and found it exceeded 
2,400,000 square miles, which is more than ten times 
the entire area of the earth. | | 


Evaporation of Water.—In 1858 the Mississippi 
River below the junction of the Ohio, sent down 52,039 
cubic yards of water, but only 45,915 reached Baton 
Rouge, althrough the Arkansas, Yazoo, and several 
smaller streams had joined it on the way. A mass of 


water nineteen times the bulk of the Seine was Jost on 
the passage by evaporation mainly. 


Water in Quantity.—Bufton supposed the mass of 
water emptied by the rivers into the sea, would repres- 
- ent in 812 years a quantity equal to that of the ocean. 
Among. the most important scientific calculations re- 
cently made, is that relating to the quantity of rain falling 
annually on the earth.and brought down by rivers, which 

- says Metcalf, is 76,000,000,000 cubic yards daily. Mr. 
Johnson, a learned mathematician, estimates it at 2,620,- 
ooo cubic yards every second.—Jfail. 


Exciting Liquid for the Galvanic Battery.— 
M. Delaurier says, in a recent communication to Zes 
Mondes.: 

Having learned that the quantities of sulphuric acid 
and potassic dichromate, as used, are irrational both in 
theory and practice, I have made an exciting liquid with 
convenient quantities. .I found it necessary to take 18 
parts potassic dichromate, dissolve in 200 parts of water, 
hot or cold, and then add gradually 42 parts monohyd- 
rated sulphuric acid, in all 200 parts. In this manner 
there is secured a liquid which attacks nearly every 
metal, particularly iron and zinc, without liberating gas; 
these metals may serve for the negative pole, and gilded 


copper or carbon for the positive. This liquid produces 
a very energetic action, is cheap, and forms a chromic 
salt of great value. 


Indulin Blue, it is reported, has by improved 
_ methods of preparation become tolerably cheap, and 

may be recommended as a genuine color. It is first to 
be dissolved by rubbing it up in some ater, and then 
boiling in from fifty to one hundred parts of water. 
For use the bath is to be rendered alkaline with borax 
or soda; the coloring matter and the wool must be 
heated to 212 degrees Fahrenheit, and the boiling must 
be continued until a sample, taken out and boiled in 
water acidulated in sulphuric acid, exhibits the desired 
shade. The entire mass of wool is then to be taken 
from the alkaline bath and drained off, washed and 
treated) in a boiling water-bath with sulphuric acid and 


chloride of tin, in which the blue color, as shown in the 
sample, will become quickly developed.. After some 
further boiling the operation will be completed. 


Dangerous Gas Pipes.—The Journal de 
v Eclairage notices an accident which gives new proof of 
the danger attending the use of copper gas pipes. In 
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April last, a workman having with a triangular file cut 
almost half through a gas-pipe of red copper 3g inch 
interior diameter, which supplied the Liege station, was 
removing the tool, when an explosion took place, with a 
noise like the report of a rifle, and the workman was 
much burnt. Asimilar accident happened subsequently, 
but with less intensity, and the workman, who was not 
injured, did not report the circumstance. Some gas- 
pipes haviug been taken down, they were found covered 
with a blackish coating, and they showed evident signs 
of corrosion from ammoniacal condensation. The black 
matter was analyzed, and was found to consist of acety- 
lide of copper, which explodes between 203° and 248°, 
producing water, copper, carbon, carbonic acid, and 
traces of carbonic oxide. 


Copal.—Contrary to what is generally supposed, there 
is but very little copal found upon the Island of Zanzi- 


bar itself, and the little which is found is very inferior in 
quality and does not enter into trade. Moreover, there 
are copal-producing trees still growing on the island, 
and in various parts of West Africa, particularly in the 
interior, whence the raw copal is brought by the natives, 
but the fresh and unfossilized gum obtained from these 
is nearly valueless, and when mixed with the fossil gums, 
as is often done by the natives for the purpose of adul- 
teration, it is always rejected by experienced buyers, 
The great bulk of the fossil copal, which. alone is 
merchantable, comes from the adjacent shores of Africa 
where it is found principally in a long ‘strip of coast 
land, having an extent of two or three hundred miles in 


length, and extending inland to a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. This section of the East African 
coast land is called the Mrima, and it is in the sand of 
this low and desolate tract, in which there are no inhabi- 
tants, and but little vegetation that the Zanzibar copal is 
found.— Zhe Hub. 


A New Species of Hadrosaurus,—Among the 
Reptilian remains obtained by the Yale College party 
during the past summer was the greater part of a skele- 
ton of a small Hadrosaurus, discovered by Professor O. 
C. Marsh in the blue Cretaceous shale near the Smoky 
Hill River, in Western Kansas, This species was some- 
what smaller than Æ. minor Marsh, from New Jersey, 
and hardly more than one-third the bulk of Æ. Foulkii 
of Leidy. It was of more slender proportions, with the 
tail much elongated. The cervical vertebre are pro- 
portionally shorter than in Æ. Foulkii, and the caudals 
appear more compressed. Some of the distal caudals 
have a longitudinal ridge on the lateral surface. The 
sacrum, which is composed of six confluent vertebra, 
is 414mm. in length. The first caudal vertebra is 


62mm. in length. The feet are nearly entire, and are 
proportionally more slender than the known remains of 
the other species would indicate. The third metar- 
tarsal s 235mm. in length, and 77mm. in transverse 
diameter at its distal end. The species, which may be 
called Hadrosaurus agilis, will be more fully described 
at an early day. | o 


Traveling Stones.—Many of our readers have 
doubtless: heard of the famous traveling stone of 


Australia. Similar curiosities have recently been found 
in Nevada, which are described as always perfectly 
round, the majority of them as large as a walnut, and 
of an irony nature. When distributed about on the 
floor, table, or other level surface, within two or three feet 
of each other, they immediately begin traveling toward 
the common center, and there huddle7up in a bunch like 
a lot of eggs in a nest. A single stone, removed to the 
distance of three and a half feet, upon being released, 
at once started off, with wonderful and somewhat comi- 
cal celerity, to join its fellows ; taken away four or five 
feet, it remained motionless. They are found in a 
region that is comparatively level and is nothing but 
bare rock. Scattered over the barren region are little 


basins, from a foot to a rod in diameter, and it is in the 
bottom of these that the rolling stones are found. 
They are from the size of a pea to five or six inches in 
diameter. The cause of these stones rolling together 
is doubtless to be found in the material of which they 
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are composed, which appears to be loadstone or mag- 
etic iron ore. ‘‘ Rolling stones gather no moss.”— 
Coal and Iron Record. | | 


Bending Discs of Silvered Glass.—Mr. Nas- 
myth’s plan for making concave glass reflectors for tele- 
scopic purposes, is as follows :—“ A disc of silvered 
plate glass, 39 inches in diameter and 3-16 of an inch 
in thickness, is fitted and cemented into a shallow 
cast-iron dish, turned true on its face so as to render the 
chamber behind the glass perfectly air tight ; by means 
of a tube communicating with this chamber, any por- 
tion of air can be withdrawn or injected. To produce 
a concave mirror so slight a power is required, that on ap- 
plying the mouth to the tube and exhausting the cham- 
ber, the weight of the atmosphere, which amounts in 
this case to 3558 lbs., acting with equal pressure oyer a 
surface of 1186 square inches, causes the glass to as- 
sume a concavity of nearly three quarters of an inch 
which in a diameter of 39 inches, is far beyond what 
would ever be required for telescopic purposes. On re- 
admitting the air, the glass immediately recovers its 


plane surface, and on forcing in air with the power of 
the lungs, it assumes a degree of Ao nearly equal 
to its former concavity. The degree of concavity or 
convexity may be regulated to the greatest nicety, and 
it is proposed to render the degree of concavity con- 
stant by placing in the air-tight chamber a disc of iron 
turned to the required form, and allowing the pressure 
of the atmosphere to retain the glass in the form given 
to it by its close contact with the iron disc.” 


Form of Molecules—The Ring-vortex Theory. 
—Professor J. Clerk Maxwell thus speaks of this theory 
in his address before the Physical Section of the British 
Association :—“ A theory which Sir W. Thomson has 
founded on Helmholtz’s splendid hydrodynamical the- 
orems, seeks for the properties of molecules in the ring- 
vortices of a uniform, frictionless, incompressible fluid. 
Such whirling rings may be seen when an experienced 
smoker sends out a dexterous puff of smoke into the still 
air, but a more evanescent phenomenon it is difficult to 
conceive. This evanescence is owing to the viscosity of 
the air; but Helmholtz has shown that ina perfect fluid 
such a whirling ring, if once generated, would go on whirl- 
ing for ever, would always consist of the very same portion 
of the fluid which was first set whirling, and could never 
be cut in two by any natural cause. The generation of 
a ring-vortex is of course equally beyond the power of 
natural causes, but once generated, it has the properties 
of individuality, permanence in quantity, and indestruc- 
tibility. It is also the recipient of impulse and of en- 
ergy, which is all we can affirm of matter: and these 
ring-vortices are capable of such varied connections, and 
knotted self-involutions, that the properties of differently 
knotted vortices must be as different as those of different 
kinds of molecules can be. If a theory of this kind 
should be found, after conquering the enormous mathe- 
matical difficulties of the subject, to represent in any 
degree the actual properties of molecules, it will stand 
in a very different scientific position from those theories 
of molecular action which are formed by investing the 
molecule with an arbitrary system of central forces in- 
vented expressly to account for the observed phenomena. 
In the vortex theory we have nothing arbitrary, no cen- 
tral forces or occult properties of any other kind. We 
have nothing but matter and motion, and when the vor- 
tex is once started its properties are all determined from 
the original impetus, and no further assumptions are 
possible. Even in the present undeveloped state of the 
theory, the contemplation of the individuality and inde- 


structibility of a ring-vortex in a perfect fluid cannot fail 
to disturb the commonly received opinion that a-molecule 
in order to be permanent, must be a very hard body. In 
fact one of the first conditions which a molecule must ful- 
filis, apparently, inconsistent with its being a single hard 
body. We know from those spectroscopic researches 
which have thrown so much light on different branches of 
science, that a molecule can be set into a state of inter- 
nal vibration, in which it gives off to the surrounding 
medium light of definite refrangibility—li ht, that is, 
of definite wave-length and definite period of vibration.” 
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THE projected appropriation of $roo,ooo by the 
Massachusetts Legislature for Amherst College is still, 
recieving attention. On Tuesday March r9, Mr W. H. 
Ladd of the Chauncey Hall School appeared before the 
Committe on education and urged that if the grant was 
made it should be coupled with a proviso that the col- 
lege should admit females on equal terms with males. 
Mr. Ladd made a very urgent plea for the coëducation 
of the sexes, referring to the experience of the normal 
schools as demonstrating the beneficent results of such 
a system. 


THE Hassler Expedition, after having been detained 
three weeks at Rio Janerig, were to sail on Wednesday 
February 14th, for Montevideo. The time of the deten- 
tion has been employed in securing specimens, 
some sixteen large cases of which have been packed 
up tosend home. Some of these specimens are believed 
to fulfil the predictions whicb Prof. Agassiz made before 
starting on the expedition. A few valuable fresh fish 
specimens were lost through the heedlessness or misun- 
derstanding of a colored servant. They had been care- 
fully dissected and put in alcohol, and then entrusted to 
this servant. When they were enquired for the next day, 
the darkey with a grin pointed to the frying pan, where 
_ they were being nicely cooked for the professor’s break- 
fast, the servant supposing that he was doing the proper 
thing with them. 


THE Zribune’s special in Washington affirms that it 
is now considered certain that the Library Committee 
of Congress will report in favor of Senator Sherman’s 
plan of an international copyright law. It will be re- 
membered that the principal features of this plan are to 
allow any publisher to reprint a work by a foreign au- 
thor, provided he pays that author a certain per cent. on 
the sales of the book, and that the same privilege must 
be allowed to American authors by foreign countries. 
It is urged in favor of this law that it would secure to 
foreign authors the benefit of the publication and sale 
of their works in this country, and would prevent any 
one publisher obtaining a monopoly, by contract with 
an author, of the right to issue his works. There would, 
therefore, be no important increase in the price of for- 
eign books ; competition would determine the price, as 
it does that of American works. All the members of 
the committee, except one, are understood to be in 
favor of the plan. 


-a 


THE committee appointed by the Pennsylvania Senate 
to investigate the alleged irregularities in conferring 
medical diplomas of certain Philadelphia medical col- 
leges, have made their report to that body. These in- 
stitutions have been found guilty of the charges made 
against tbem, and that too, after a thorough and fair in- 
vestigation. On receiving the report the Senate unan- 
imously voted to repeal the charters of the Eclectic Col: 
lege of Medicine, and the Philadelphia University of 
Medicine and Surgery. The conclusions of the com- 
mittee in brief are as follows: 

“That the two institutions named, under the manage- 
ment of Dr. William Paine and Dr. John Buchanan, 
have openly engaged in the sale of diplomas to persons 
who had not attended even a practical collegiate course, 


and who had neither medical nor scientific attainments; 
that Dr. Paine employed agents to sell diplomas, and 
that honorary degrees were sold by him; that Buchanan 
carried on'the sale of degrees by the Eclectic College 
of Medicine systematically, giving them to persons who 
had neither attended lectures nor received any medical 
instruction whatever, and who did even know where 
the College was ; that it was the design of those engag- 
ed in the nefarious business to create the impression 
that they really represented the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, at Philadelphia, and hence their endeavors, by 
frequent legislation, to obtain such names as would be 
likely to be mistaken for it; and that both the Eclectic 
College of Medicine and the Philadelphia University of 
Medicine and Surgery sold many scholarships to per- 


sons who supposed they were purchasing the scholar- 
ships of the University of Pennsylvania, and that in no 
known instance was the error corrected when the student 
discovered the mistake.” 


NO MORE COLLEGES. 


However much it may seem to the friends of the nu- 
merous smaller colleges of the country, that the larger 
and more powerful institutions would rejoice in their 
downfall, and that everything which is said by those who 
have been connected with some of the larger colleges in 
reference to the smaller ones, is prompted by this feeling, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that there are too many 
colleges in this country, and that there have been great 
mistakes in the founding of at least some of them. 
Lest there should be chance, however, for attributing 
some of the feeling referred to, to us, we take this oc- 
casion to say that we heartily and earnestly sympathize 
with every educational institution in the country that is 
doing its work well. We wish that every so-called college 
in the country had ample buildings, apparatus, library, 
and plenty of students, and rejoice in every effort that is 
being made to sccure these necessaries. Still further, 
we hope to labor with the friends of the various institu- 
tions for their material prosperity and for their progress 
toward better methods and the accomplishment of better 
work in the education of American youth. But the oft 
repeated cries for assistance, the occasional closing of a 
college, and the frequent exposures of the poorness of the 
advantages offered in certain institutions by those who 
write, not in enmity but in sadness, all tend to convince 
us thaf there is fault somewhere. Either too many col- 
leges have been founded for the needs of the people, or 


so many starving institutions. And if the number of 
students which they attract is any measure of the power 
of colleges to create a demand for higher education,. 
that power in this country has been over-estimated, else 
the classes in these institutions would exceed a dozen 
members apiece. 

The truth seems to be that colleges, so called, have 
been founded from divers reasons, but without any ade- 
quate idea of the importance of the undertaking and of 
the difficulties which surround it. To found a success- 
ful college or university is no child’s play. Even after 
the grounds, buildings, library, apparatus, etc., have all 
been obtained and paid for, the college cannot be trust- 
ed to sustain itself. There are very few, if any, institu- 
tions in the country where the income from the students 
would pay the running expenses. The professors’ sala- 
ries must be met partially, at least, from the endowment 
of the chairs which they occupy. And even in the 
richest institutions in the country, whose endowments 
are heaviest and number of students greatest, the pay 
of the professors is far from liberal. To start a new 
college is a work which should be approached with 
the utmost care and circumspection, the most careful 
measurement of resources, and a deep conviction that 
the institution is needed. That this has not been suffi- 
ciently done in the past is painfully evident, The re- 
cent closing of Franklin College in Indiana, the stre- 
nuous efforts that are being made to secure endowments 
for a number of the western institutions and the-state- 
ments of the critical condition of others which continu- 
ally meet the eye, all show that the circumstances were 
not sufficiently considered, and sufficient preparation was 
not made before the institutions were started. 

If this position be admitted, and the inquiry be raised, 
what should be done in the premises, we would say, first 
let no more new colleges or universities be founded, at 
least in any portion of the country where starving in- 
stitutions still exist. There may be cases in the newer 
States, where new Colleges may properly be started, 
but not even then, unless there is an evident need-in - 
the circumstances of the people, for such an institution. 
And we urge that even in these cases as in all others, 
the first step toward setting in motion the college or 
university, whichever it may be called, be delayed, until 
ample funds for buildings, library, endowments, etc., be 
already in hand. The,experience of Franklin College 
shows the folly of trusting promises. We can but rec- 
comend in one particular, at least, the plan of the pro- 


they have been founded too soon, or the difficulties of|jectors of the new Central University, that is to be 


starting and conducting such institutions have not been 
sufficiently weighed. 

It may be that all these reasons have had an influence 
in bringing about the present condition of things. There 
can be little doubt, it seems to us, that many of the in- 
stitutions called colleges in the country are doing little 
better than preparatory school work, and at the same 
time are cramped for want of means to make both ends 
meet.. The instructors are poorly paid, the libraries do 
not grow, the buildings can hardly be kept in repair, 
and the offering of better advantages to attract more 
students is out of the question. It may be said that 
this state of things is inevitable when institutions are 
young, and that as the country grows older they will 
survive and flourish. All the colleges of the country it 
may truthfully be urged were weak once; all have had 
to go through about the same struggle for life. We are 
all well aware that this is to a certain extent true, but 
their must be a limit somewhere. The number of col- 
leges in the country will sooner or later be equal to its 
needs and then the argument can no longer hold. Itis 
of course impossible to say when the number of colleges 
exactly corresponds to the requirements for higher edu- 
cation, or how far the colleges ought to lead and by 
their existence create a demand for the advantages 
which they offer. But if the way in which colleges 
are sustained by endowments and financial support is 
any measure of the demand for them, the limit in this 
country has already been past, else we should not have 


somewhere in the south-west, who have decided not to 
commence work until they have raised a million of dol- 
lars. If they think an institution, such as they project, 
is needed by the ‘Methodists of the South-west, this is 
by all means their wisest course, yet we cannot but hope 
that the million will be raised, and then the new univer- 
sity located in connection with some of the weak Metho- 
dist Colleges in that region, or better still, unite two or 
three of them in one, and add the million to the com- 
bination. Strengthening a few good institutions, enlarg- 
ing their borders and making them successful seems to us 
to be the true sphere for the action of those who are 
anxious to do something for the educational interests of 
the country. And in any event, in view of the number 
of chartered Colleges in the country, and the pecuniary 
conditions in which all, even the best, are situated, it fs 
little short of suicidal, and foolish in the extreme to found 
any more institutions nominally devoted to the higher 
education. i 

In the second place it seems to us that something 
should be done with the Colleges and Universities whith 
now exist. The report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
cation affirms that there are three hundred and seventy: 
two institutions in the country, qualified by law to con- 
fer the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Of this number 
perhaps a dozen or twenty may be called first-class col- 
leges, and a hundred more ranked second-class. 
The remainder, are weak in funds, weak in instructors 
and weak in students. Any one who looks over the 
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list will find plenty of colleges and universities, so call- 
ed, who have three or four instructors and from two to 
ten in a.class. They are doing little work, and from 
lack of appliances, necessarily poor work. The insti- 
tutions of course, have their friends, who are trying to 
sustain and build them up, but we submit, whether it 
would not be better for quite a share of the weak ones 
to drop both name and semblance of college or univer- 
sity, and devote themselves to the work of fitting 
students for the larger institutions. There is a great 
lack of good fitting schools in the country, and many 
of the colleges, which are so poor as colleges would if 
they devoted their whole force to it, make at least 
medium fitting schools. It would be something of a 
fall of dignity and pride perhaps, but it would be an 
immense advantage to the youth of the country. We 
commend the thought to the serious consideration of 
those who are struggling to sustain some of the feebler 
colleges of the country. 


,  LITETARY. 

D. Appleton & Co., will issue on the third of April, 
“ Good-bye Sweetheart,” by Rhoda Broughton, author of 
`“ Red as a Rose is She.” . . Messrs. George 
Routledge & Son’s announce that they will issue short- 
ly, “ Men of the Time,” new edition, brought down to 
the present ; “ The Poultry Book,” by W. B. Tegetmeier ; 
“ Discoveries and Inventions of the Ninteenth century,” 
by John H. Pepper; “Gems of Prose,” selected and 
edited by Charles MacKay ; “ Homer’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey,” Pope’s Translation ; “ The Queen’s English,” new 
edition ; “ Character Sketches” and “ Thoughts on the 
Temptation of Our Lord,” by Norman MacLeod, D.D. ; 
“The Character of St. Paul,” by J. S. Howson, D.D. ; 
and “Sundays on the Continent,” by Thomas Guthrie, 


The New Haven Palladium appeared last Monday in 
a new dress throughout of copper-faced type, and at the 
same time altered its style of “makeup.” The first page 
now presents the telegraphic news, the second contains 
the editorials and miscellany, the third is filled with ad- 
vertisements, and the fourth is devoted to local and 
state news, state correspondence, etc. The Palladium 
is fast taking a leading place in New England journal- 
ism. 


The Aldine for April contains, the promised quarterly 
frontispiece, a beautiful design by Victor Nehlig, entitled 
“Morning Dew.” This splendid płate would be no 
mean adornment, if framed, and hung in a room. There 
are two other full page plates, “ Evenings at Home,” a 
charming representation of home life; and a view of 
“The Hudson at Hyde Park.” The numerous remain- 
ing illustrations fully sustain the high character of the 
Aldine, and the literary character of the journal begins 
to show that Mr. Stoddard’s connection with it is be- 
ing felt. As we announced a few weeks since, Mr. 
John M. Parker, 178 State St., New Haven, who is the 
general agent of the Addine for Connecticut, delivers 
them without folding and the plates are therefore unin- 
jured. Back numbers can likewise be obtained at the 
same place. 


The Mystery of Orcival.*—The author of this 
novel is known to but few Americans, aud they such as 
have read his productions in the Frenchlanguage. The 
best of these are said to be “Monsieur Lecoq,” “ The 
Lerouge Trial,” “Infernal Life,” and “The Slaves of 
Paris.” The first mentioned is said to have now a 
French reputation quite equal to that attained in Eng- 
land and America by the works of Wilkie Collins. In 
the volume before us, Monsieur Lecoq appears again 
as a detective, and his achievements are said to excel 
those related in the previous narrative. 

The mystery from which the stroy derives its title, like 


* The Mystery of Orcival, Translated from the French of Emile 


Gaboriau. By George M. Towle. New York: Holt and Wil- 
liams, 1871. 
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the mysteries of Collins, is the principal source of inter- 
est—in this book, an intense interest throughout, increas- 
ing as the reader advances, up to the moment of reve- 
lation. The characters are finely drawn, the conversa- 
tion varied to suit the characters, the plot happily con- 
ceived and skillfully developed, and the style, so far as 
we can judge from a translation, chaste and classical. 

Apparently the work of translation has been faithfully 
performed, though it is possible that a few inelegant 
phrases, found here and there in the volume, are a free 
rather than a fair rendering, and introduced because of 
their present popularity. It seems hardly possible that 
the slang phrases in use on this side of the ocean, should 
also be in use on the other side in another language, or 
that they should have a place in a book, the style of 
which, in all other respects, is so polished. | F 

Unless we greatly mistake the taste and judgment 
of the American people, the publishers of this work, after 
it shall have been read will be required to republish the 
the other works of this author, or at least those of them 
above mentioned. 


Fair to See.*—We have long since felt that, when 
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As a Contribution to history, these letters are not of 
much consequence. The story of the three November 
days, in which occured the battle, the capture and the 
storm, has been written many times since the war, and they 
are among the events of the period most familiar to the 
American people. But as “pictures of life in camp and 
field,” as seen by the author, and described while every 
thing was still in view or fresh in the recollection, they 
are really of very great interest. Indeed, as pen-pictures 
of battle scenes, they are among the very best ever pre- 
sented to the public—true to the fact, graphic and gor- 
geous in description. i 

The qniet pictures that follow the three great events 
above mentioned—as the hospital after the battle, the 
mountain camp, the flag of truce, the flash of sunshine, 
the scout and the spy, and woman, the soldier’s friend, 
—are as fine specimens of word-painting as one could 
desire to meet in plain prose devoted to the truth. They 
will not only serve to impart to the members of the valor- 
ous Home Guards,” who “never smelt gunpowder,” some 
idea of “life in camp and field,” but will revive in the 
true soldier who “scents the battle afar of,” a lively 
recollection of his “dread experience,” “in the hour of 


we find a book in this series, it is of itself a guaranty of danger,” “in the cause of his country.” 


goodness. Of course they are not all of equal merit— 
there is a variety, as there ought to be; but in tone and 
spirit they are alike, always of a high moral character. 
The one before us is not the peer of some that have pre- 
ceded it, in more than one particular. The name ofthe 
author is new to most Americans, though familiar to the 
readers of fiction in England, the source from which 
most of the stories of this collection are obtained. But 
the death of Dickens, Thackery and other novel writers 
of that country, has made it necessary to supply the de- 


It is a handsome volume, neatly printed on tinted pa- 
per and bound in style both attractive and durable. 


Eating and Drinking.*—It is so long since the 
appearance of this book, that we have hesitated whether 
not to leave it unnoticed. It was sent to our table in 
due time after its publication, but soon after mysteri- 
ously disappeared. A day or two since, and long after 
we had given up all hope of its recovery, we found it 
again lying just where we had left it weeks ago. It is 


mands on this side of the ocean, from the productions of| Soiled and crumpled, and some of the leaves are turned 


authors less celebrated. 

This story is a little tedious at the outset, but after 
the perusal of ten or twelve pages, the reader begins to 
feel an interest, which increases for a time, and contin- 
ues to theend. The plot is equal to, possibly above the 
average, but by no means as good as it might have been 
by a different disposition of the denouement. The con- 
versations are sprightly, suited to the characters intro- 
duced, and very well sustained ; they are really the best 
portions of the narrative. There are a variety of charac- 
ters, some of which are cleverly delineated, Pigot espe- 
cially, and perhaps we may also include McKillop. 
The hero of the story, Bertrand Cameron, a highlander 


down at the corners, from which we infer that it has 
been carefully perused by somebody. As these marks 
are found with intervals all through the volume, we also 
infer that it has been read with some degree of care, 
perhaps satisfaction. we 

For our own part, we think it a valuable book. It is 
designed to be a companion treatise to the volume, by 
the same author, on Stimulants and Narcotics. The 
purpose of the work is to give a description and history 
of the principal articles of ordinary consumption, and 
to show their relation to each other, and their complex 
influence on the human system, as modified by race, 
climate, age, sex, habit, and the progress of civilization. 


by descent, Laird by right, is a man faultless in point of| It is also a purpose of the work to expose widely the 


honor, but a little too sentimental, and in character not 
quite strong enough to escape our compassion. The 
story derives its name from Eila McKillop, who is, as 
represented, “fair to see.” There is crime and mystery. 
together with some pleasant surprises, and some bitter 
disappointments,.to heighten the interest of the narrative 


prevailing errors in regard to this subject, and to point 
out and enforce those practical rules of dietetics which 
the experience of mankind has illustrated and con- 
firmed. 

A principal object of the author is to raise hygiene 
to a science, based upon experience, and confirmed, 


Altogether, it is perhaps quite equal to the average of| guided and illustrated by chemistry, physiology, and 


the stories reprinted from Great Brittain. 


# Fair to See: A Novel. By Lawrence W. M. Lockhart. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1872. 


Pictures of Life in Camp and Field.*—This vol- 
ume is composed of the fragments of some old letters, 
contributed nine years ago to the Chicago Evening Jour- 
nal. Of these letters, the author says “they are not in 
disguise,” but “wear the every.day apparel of first éxpres- 
sion just as it was fashioned at the Front.” These letters 
contain a description of three important events in the ex- 
perience of the Army of the Cumberland—the preliminary 
battle, the capture of Lookout Mountain and the storm of 
Mission Ridge. These events occurred respectively on 
the twenty-third, the twenty-fourth, and the twenty-fifth 
days of November, in the third year of the war—r1863. 
They were important events, not merely in themselves ab- 
stractly considered, but in the very great influence they 
exercised over the fates of the two grand contending ar- 
mies. 


* Mission Ridge and Lookout Mountain: With Pictures of Life in 
Camp and Field. By Benj. F. Taylor. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. Chicago: S, C. Griggs & Co. 1872, 


other allied sciences. The work before us is intended 
as a contribution to that end, and is put forth in the 
confident belief that the object for which it was written 
will be achieved. It was not without a realization of 
the many difficulties he must encounter and overcome, ' 
that the author set himself to the fulfilment of the task. 
But he has proceeded with decision and determination, 
attacking errors that have been long rooted in the popu- 
lar mind, and éxtirpating them with the help of facts 
and conclusions that can not be questioned. 

It has been said of this volume, that it is only a com- 
pilation of facts and the experiences of mankind, in 
different ages and countries, and under various condi- 
tions and circumstances, As of necessity it must be 
such in a certain measure, we can not perceive any 
good reason for the objection. The facts may be re- 
garded as the foundation of the argument, and yet that 
can not militate against the force of the reasoning, or 
the correctness of the conclusions. In our estimation, 
the anecdotes are a most entertaining portion of the 


* Eating and Drinking: A popular manual of Food and Diet 
in Health and Disease. By George M. Beard, M.D., New York; 
G. P, Putnam & Sons, 1874, 
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work, without which the other portions would lose much 
of their interest, and the work itself much of its value. 
If the inferences were stated and the facts wholly omit- 
ted, not only would the interest be diminished, but con- 
clusions now received without question, might be re- 
jected as unwarranted assumptions. 

Portions of this work wereforiginally published in THE 
COLLEGE Courant, and were then widely read and ad- 
mired. We regarded them as of great importance at 
the time, and have reason to believe that they were of 


substantial service to many erring sufferers. In their 
present form, so much more convenient, and so easily 
reproduced to any extent that may be desired, their 
usefulness must be very greatly increased. 


Christian Theology and Modern Skepticism.” 
This little volume ìs a covert attack on the Christian re- 


ligion, under the pretense of historical examination. 
It is not however, in form or in fact, philos- 
ophical or scientific, and hence is comparatively harm- 
less, even in this age so rife in daring speculations. 
The point of attack is the extent of the inspiration of 
the New Testment. This is claimed by the author to 
contain a revelation, rather than being itself a revela- 
tion. His theory, accordingly, opens a wide door for 
the admission of imperfections, mistakes, errors, and 
contradictions of writers claimed to be inspired. The Pau- 
line Epistles are regarded as especially valuable in this re- 
spect. It is claimed that the Apostle not only failed to 
develop Christ’s system of religion, but taught a separ- 
ate and antagonistic one. The basis-error of the 
Duke, in his speculation, is in his utter want of appre- 
Ciation of the great Apostle. The bigoted Jew and 
the proud Pharasee, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, is 
constantly before him and not Paul the chosen disciple. 
Hence he sees, or thinks he sees, the influence of Jewish 
prejudice, and traditional theology in all his epistles. 
In that way he acounts for the doctrine of atonement, 
as contained in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he 
affirms, finds no countenance in the téaching of Christ, 
and that of justification by faith as found in his Epistle 
to the Romans, so subversive, as he thinks, of good 
works as inculcated by the Evangelists. The portrai- 
ture given in the book, is of Saul a member of the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim, holding in blind devotion to the tradi- 
tion of the fathers, and not of Paul who received the 
gospel not of men, or by men, but was taughtit of God. 
A like want of appreciation is manifest in regard to the 
Protestantism of the 19th Century. The established 
church of England is taken as the type and exponent of 
that protestantism. All scientific investigation and dis- 
covery is represented as outside of this form of Chris- 
tianity, and the progress of society as effected indepen- 
dently of its influence. The author, by thus giving a 
caricature of protestantism, makes it comparatively easy 
to maintain an antagonism between “ Theological Sys- 
tems and the Demonstrations of Science.” Strangely 
ignoring the facts in the case, he says: “It is humilia- 
ting to be obliged to confess that, after eighteen hundred 
years of Christian teaching, man has made no advance 
in certainty of religious knowledge. In every other 
branch of knowledge assiduous study and preserving 
industry have been rewarded with at least partial success. 
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Washington University, (St. Louis, Mo.)—The 
Physical Laboratory of this institution, which occupies 
the large room on the third floor of the new building 
has been furnished and is liberally supplied with appar- 
atus and instruments necessary for a thorough under- 
standing of Physics and Mechanics. The apparatus, 
with the exception of one or two pieces which were pur- 
chased in Europe, was manufactured in Boston and em- 
braces every thing which is likely to instruct and inter- 
est the student in this department. Additions will be 
made from time to time as necessity demands. The La- 


boratory was opened for the first time on the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. W. G. Eliot as chancellor of the university. 


Cornell University, (Ithaca, N. Y.)—The trimes- 
trial examinations of the second term closed last Friday. 
The register issued a few weeks ago shows the attend 
ance at present of 595 students, 23 less than the record- 
ed number of last year. Prof. Loomis, who was elected 
Professor of Physics last Summer, has resigned on ac- 
count of his health, and will return to New Haven. 
Prof. Wing left recently on a tour of inspection of all 
the principal chemical laboratories in Europe. He will 
remain abroad until next September. The proposition 
of Mr. Sage in reference toa Female Department is 
now considered a fixed fact. The necessary buildings, 
for which Mr. Sage makes an immediate payment of 
$75,000, will be commenced during the Summer. He 
has made an additional donation of $15,000 fora chapel 
building, with the provision that the University secure a 
like amount. Already the shadow of the coming fem- 


inine throng has reached the University, and a half 
dozen ladies attend lectures and recitations daily. The 
Senior Class this year numbers 73, only four of them 
being classical students. The Spring Trimester com- 
mences April 3rd. : 


Berea College, (Berea, Ky.)—A recent number of 
the Christian Union has the following in reference to this 
Institution : “ Berea College, in Kentucky, is the Ober- 
lin of the South. Its doors stand open to whites and 
blacks alike. Itis a centre from which the influences 
of education, freedom, and Christianity strike out into 
all the surrounding country. Many years ago its foun- 
dation was laid by a colony from the North, led by John 
G. Fee. It throve amidst persecution ; and though just 
before the war its leaders were banished by a committee 
sent from Richmond, Ky., its members had already be- 
come a part of the community. They are recognized 
now by the people as not aliens, but belonging to the 
soil. In this they have a practical advantage that new- 
comers from the north cannot attain. Their college is 
based on the highest and soundest principles, and is 
wisely administered. It is in the hands of thoroughly 
competent men. To any who want to give help to the 


best of causes—the development of the new life of the 
South—we say, Here is an admirable chance. You can- 
not give your money where it will do more good. It is 
as sure to bring forth fruit as the Lord’s rain to nourish 


the earth.” 


Syracuse University, (Syracuse N. Y.)—Rev. 


But the labor of successive generations, the services of} Daniel Steele, D.D. Vice-President of this Institution 


men set apart for the teaching of theology, the accumu- 
lated learning of ages, all alike fail in establishing any 
generally acknowledged convictions.” Such is the in- 


proposes to resign at the approaching Commencement, 
to enter upon the pastorate of a prominent Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Boston. In a “card” to the 


ference drawn from a limited and prejudiced survey of Syracuse Journal explanatory of his action, he says: 


the Christianity of the age. The Duke appears even 
more ridiculous it the garb of a Prophet, than in that of 
a critic. This is one of his sage predictions of future 
events. “ There are many indications that none of the 
existing denominations will resist the mental wear and 


tear of the next fifty years.” This little volume exhibits 
considerable research and familiarity with history, but 
the reasoning is so unsatisfactory and its speculations so 
visionary, only superficial readers will accept the con- 
clusions reached. 


Christian Theology and Modern Skepticism. By the Duke of 
Somerset, K, G. New York; D, Appleton and Company, 


“The sole motive is the fact that the Lord has 
anointed me to preach the Gospel. ‘This recent anoint. 
ing has so drawn my attention almost exclusively to 
Christian themes and to efforts for the salvation of my 
fellow men, that I find myself constantly exhausting my 
energies in this kind of labor. In this state of the facts 
I have deemed it best for the University and for myself 
that I should devote myself to the Christian pastorate 
for which my soul has an unappeasable hunger, and that 
I should not rob the University by serving her with a 
divided heart. I regard myself as called of God to 
spend the remainder of my days in the ministry of the 
Lord Jesus, an office infinitely above any to which the 


unanimous suffrages of my fellow men could exalt me. 
oe A modest man begs pardon of the public 
for this disclosure of his personal feelings, a revalation 
deemed necessary by reason of the prominent part with 
which he has been entrusted in the opening of the Syra- 
cuse University. May she live long and ever stand on 
Jesus Christ the corner stone.” 


University of Deseret, (Lincoln, Nebraska).— 
This institution was opened on the 6th of September, 
1871, with addresses by the chancellor, A. R. Benton, 
and J. Stirling Morton. On the next day students were 
enrolled, and during the first week ninety were matricu- 
lated. The number has continually increased, so that 
the number of students now on the rolls is about 130. 
Only those were admitted who were competent to enter 
the Latin School or the University. In the latter there 
are representatives in the Freshman, Sophomore, and 
Junior classes. The campus on which the single uni- 
versity-building is erected, contains twelve acres. Two 
sections of land have been appropriated for the use of 
an Agricultural College which will be opened as soon 
as practicable. About $1,300 have been expended in 
philosophical apparatus for the Department of Physics. 
It has been obtained from Ritchie of Boston. The 
Chemical Department is also well supplied. The library 
contains about a thousand volumes. A reading room 
adjoins the library, and about $1,200 have been spent 
upon both. The cabinet contains about a thousand 


mineral specimens, and negotiations are in progress for 
the addition of about seven thousand more. It is like- 
wise expected that a large collection of shells will soon 
be secured. The Spring term begins April 4, and con- 
tinues twelve weeks. Be’ ws 


Michigan University (Ann Arbor, Michigan).— 
We learn from the Chronicle that during the week ending 
February 24th, a record was kept in the library which 
gives the following statistics: Whole number of books 
drawn, 1357. Classified according to subjects, 204 of 
these were history—Grecian, 48; Roman, 24 ; English, 
43; French, 29 ; United States, 30 ; other countries, 30 
—434, bound volumes of periodicals ; 72, encyclopedias ; 
18, political economy ; 25, ethnology ; 17, popular scien- 
tific works ; 56, fiction ; 11, travel ; 93, medicine—peri- 
odicals, 28 ; theses, 20 ; others, 45—85, general English 
literature, biographies, essays, etc. ; 10, education 335 
translations of Latin and Greek authors ; Grecian and 
Roman literature ; 28, poetry ; 10, rhetoric ; 96, on gov- 
ernment, civilization, laws, religion, etc. ; 68, mathemat- 
ics—pure, 5; applied, 63—51, miscellaneous. The 
authors most read were, in history, Grote, Hume, Thier- 
ry, and Bancroft ; in political economy, Carey ; in eth- 
nology, Darwin ; in popular science, Winchell ; in fic- 
tion, Warren; in travel, Taylor; in poetry, Dante. 
The periodicals most used were Blackwood, the Edin- 
burgh Rev., the London Quar., the North Am. Rev. 
and the Westminister ; of the Encyclopedias, the New 
American, and the Brittanica were most frequently 
called for. The daily average attendance in the library 
for the week was 139. 


Williams College, (Williamstown, Mass). From 
the Williams Vidette we learn that “ The new boarding- 
house is now to be considered a settled fact. Recent 
advices from the the Chairman of the New York Com- 
mittee, Mr. C. A. Davison, place the matter upon a firm 
financial basis, and insure the immediate prosecution of 
the work. The building is to be a fine one, costing some 
$10,000, $5,000 of which will be furnished by the Alum- 
ni resident in New York, the remaining $5,000 com- 
ing from the College funds. The old presidential man- 
sion is to be removed, and the house, as stated in our 


last, placed at quite a remove from the road, with a fine 


lawn and drive-way in front. It is to be forty-two feet 
by seventy, three stories in height, crowned by a Man- 
sard roof, and will contain twenty-two rooms. A por- 
tion of these rooms will be rented to the Professors, the 
income from which will go to cheapen the price of 
board. It is one of the conditions of the New York | 
subscriptions that good board be given the student a 
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two dollars and a half per week, and this, we are author- 
ized to say, | will be. Carried out, even in case the actual 
cost much exceeds this amount, 

Our friends-in New York have responded warmly to 


this appeal, having pledged already over $4,000. We 
are not furnished with a list of the subscriptions, but 
understand that $2,000 of this is given by four gentle- 
men, to wit: D. D. Field, Class of ’ 25, Edward ‘Clark, 


Class of ? 31, C. A. Davison, Class of ’43, and William 
T. Booth, Class.of ’50.” 


Lawrence, University, (Appleton, Wis.)—A few 
years since some students of this institution originated 
the idea of endowing a chair to be called the Alumni 
Professorship.: An agreement was entered into between 
the Alumni Association as the representative of all 
who have been at any time students in the University, 
and the.Joint Board of Trustees and Visitors, the pro- 
visions of which are substantially as follows: 

All sums of money contributed to the University by 
any person may, at the request of the contributors, be 
credited to the Alumni Endowment Fund. 

This Fund shall be securely invested by the Trustees, 
and its interest shall be applied to the payment of the 
salary of some graduate of the institution, if such grad- 
uate be employed as teacher in the University ; if no 
graduate be employed during any year, the interest for 
that year shall be reserved to augment the principal. 

When subscriptions to this fund shall have reached 
the sum of $5,a00, the contributors shall be entitled to 
designate the name of the chair to be endowed ; pro 
vided no new professorship be designated without the 


cansent of the Trustees until the fund shall amount to 
$15,000, 

The election which Acera the chair to be endow- 
ed is to be held at the regular annual. meeting of the 
Alumni Association. Each contributor may vote either 


im person or by proxy, being entitled to one vote for 
every ten dollars subscribed. 


The right to elect the occupant of the chair is vested 
In the Joint Board, subject to the restriction that such 
occupant shall be a graduate of the University. 


The subscription to the above fund prior to the An- 
nual Commencement of 1871, amounted to $3,200. At 
that Commencement the tew Alumni present contributed 
the further sum of $1,025. There yet remains the sum 
of $775 to be subscribed before the alumni will be en- 
titled to select and name their chair, and an appeal has 
been issued calling for subscriptions sufficient to make 
the scheme a fixed fact before next commencement. 


Bowdoin College.—( Brunswick, Me.) Professor 
Upham, who so long served the college in the chair of 
Mental Philosophy, but is now emeritus, was sucddently 
prostrated by paralysis at the house of a brother in 
New York, onthe oth inst. Sight and speech were both 
effected seriously, and at last accounts he was able to 
articulate a few. monosylables only. He has just con- 
ducted through the press a volume of poems, entitled 
“Christ in the Soul.” Probably the care and Jabor 
were too great for him, and hastened the progress of the 
disease, under which he was already laboring. He will 
long be remembered as the author of “ Upham’s Mental 
Philosophy,” “ The Life of Faith,” “ The Interior Life,” 
and “ Divine Union.” 

Professor Packard, who is slightly Professor Upham’s 
senior, is still yigoraus, and performing with great ac- 
ceptance the. duties of his office as Professor of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, and pastor of the College. In 
a sermon. before the students on the day of College 
prayer, he noted, the fact that he had seen fifty-eight 
classes graduate, and touchingly alluded to the fact that 
he gould not in the course of nature officiate on a like 
occasion, many times more, and perhaps, even this 
would be his last. The services of the day were very 
interesting and instructive. It is not certain whether 
Professor. Packard’s remarks had anything to do with 
the following testimonial, but a few days since the Pro- 
fessor was made the recipient of a handsome gold head- 


ed cane, inscribed ‘‘To Prot. A. S. Packard, by the 
class of 1872, Bowdoin College.” 

Dr. Thomas Dwight, Jr., lecturer on Anatomy in the 
Medical School, has been elected Instructor in Anatomy 
at Harvard. 


`- 


Major Sanger, Military Professor, has commenced his 
duties by having the Seujor class in International Law, 


and having a daily “setting up” drill with some portion of 
the three lower classes. 


The present term closes April gth, and the next begins 
April 18th. ot 


Yale Collega, (New Haven, Conn.)—Our readers 
will find many of the minor items of Yale news, which 
usually appear in this column on the two pages next to 
the last. This arrangement is used in order to present 
reading matter upon every page except the covers. 

The literary activity of the college has seemed to be 
much greater this winter than usual, and has been es- 
pecially manifested in lectures. Some of the courses 
are now drawing to a close. Prof. Eaton gave his last 
lecture on Greek Sculpture last Monday evening. The 
Mechanics’ Course closes with two, or possibly, three 
more. Mr. Beecher» lectures have come and gone, and 
Ex-President Woolsey’s lectures on the Heathen Reli- 
gions have now all been delivered. 

Prof. Trowbridge gave a very interesting lecture on 
“Steam Boilers” last Monday in the Me- 
chanics’ Course. | | 

Dr. Sanford has concluled his Medical Lectures to 
the seniors. 

The death of the open societies threatened to 
carry with it also the utter extinction of the prize de- 
bates. Butit seems that this was not so to be. Prof. 
Northrop has taken the matter in hand, and it is now 
announced that there will be a debate in Brothers Hall 
upon the first Saturday evening in next term, open to 
members of the Junior class upon the question: “ Is 
there danger of too great centralization of power in our 
Government.” It is understood that some twenty have 
signified their intention to enter and there is every. pros- 
pect of entire success. Due attention has been given 
to prizes. It is expected that Prof. Northrop will pre- 
side. 

A very enthusiastic boating meeting was held by the 
Freshmen on Saturday last, to make preparations for the 
work of the coming season. Mr. Howard, President of 
the club, presided, and the best of spirit prevailed. A 
shell had aiready been ordered, and it was voted to pur- 
chase a barge. A committee consisting of Messrs 
Jenks and Selmes was appointed to collect the sum of 
$300 which it was announced would be necessary. So 
enthusiastic was the class, and so efficient was the com- 
mittee that more than the sum required was raised the 
same afternoon. Mr. Cook was chosen to go to Boston 
to purchase the boat, but by an arrangement since made 
Mr. Parsons, the President of the University Club, was 


selected to perform this duty. The probable members of 
the freshman crew have been at work in the gymnasium, 
under charge of the efficient Captain Cook. ‘There is 
a decided desire to get up a race with Harvard ’75, for 
the coming summer, which it is to be hoped will be 
done. Meanwhile the crew will continue to practice for 
the Phelps barge and shell races in May and July. ‘The 
class is to be congratulated on the spirited manner in 
wnich it has entered upon boating. 


evening, 
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YALE PERSONALS. 


38, Srronc.—Rev. Edward Strong, D.D., of Pitts- 
field, Mass., formerly of this city, has been called to the 
pastorate of the Congregational church in West Rox- 


bury, Mass., of which Rev. Wm, S. Hubbell (Yale, ’58) 
was recently pastor. 


"38, WARREN.— Rev. Israel P. Warren, D.D., formerly 
Secretary of the American Tract Society, Boston, has 
been, since Jan. 1, the senior member of the new firm 
of Warren, Broughton & Wyman, booksellers and pub- 
lishers of Sunday-school books, etc., in New York and 


Boston. Dr. Warren is editor of the books published 
by the firm. 


"40, GREGORY.—Dr. Samuel Gregory, the (andes ofis 
the New England Female Medical College, Boston, 
died Saturday, March 23d. He was born in Guilford, 
Conn., and devoted his life to the education of women 
in certain branches of the.medical profession. 


"51, JENKINS.—Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of Amherst, occu- 
pied the pulpit in the college chapel both morning and 


afternoon last sunday. His friends and parishioners 

have expressed their gratification at his declining his 
recent call to the Harvard church of Brookline, by giv- 
ing him $1,000, 


’s3, Twintnc.—Rev. Kinsley Twining- has resigned 
his pastorate of. the Prospect Street Congregational — 
church, Cambridge, Mass: and accepted the call’of the 
Union Congregational church, in Providence, R. I., his 
last resignation to take effect at the end.of April. ` 


54, TwoĪmeLY.— Rev. A.-S.-“Pwombly, now pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Stamford, accepts the care 
of the Winthrop. Congregational church in Charlestown, 
Mass., and is expected to be installed pastor about 
May 1. 


58, Lee.—Rev. S. H. Lee’s church; (Greenfield, 
Mass., 2d Congregational), refused to call a.councu far 
the dismission of their pastor that he may go to Cleav- 
land, O., and request him to withdraw his resignation of 
his pastorate at Greenfield. 


’59, WILCOx.—Rev. Asher H. Wilcox, pastor of. the 
Congregational church, in Preston, has received and de- 
clined a unanimous call to the pastorate of the rst Con- 
gregational church, in Norwich. Rev. H. P. Arms, 
D.D., (Yale ’24), wko has been pastor of this church for 
over 35 years, retires on an annuity of $1.000. 


’64, FIFIELD.—Mr. Charles W. Fifield, of the lasi senior 
class in the Yale Theological Department, is to supply the 
Congregational church in Heath, Mass., for a year. 


66, Jupson.—In the Nashville (Tenn.) Union and 
American of Feb. gth, we find the following: “Mr. F. 
N. Judson, formerly one of our highly.esteemed citizens, 
now a resident of St. Louis, and private. secretary of 
Gov. B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, yesterday led to the 
altar one of Nashville’s loveliest ladies, Miss Jennie 
Eaken, daughter of Mrs. Felicia Grundy Porter, and 
grand-daughter of Hon. Felix Grundy. ‘The ceremony 
was performed at 11 A. M., at the residénce of the 
bride’s brother-in-law, Capt. Steger, on High street. 
The devoted mother and the family kindred: were 
present with a few select friends. The imposing and 
impressive ceremony of the Episcopal church was per- 
formed by Rev. Mr. Graham, rector of Christ church, 
and the cordial congratulations of those present were 
extended to the bridal party. After~partaking of an 
elegant collation, the fortunate couple left for St. Louis 
via Louisville, taking with them the sincerest wishes for 
future happiness and prosperity of their many, many 
friends in this city.” 


’67, HARTSHORNE. — Rev. J. W.Hartshorne who has 


been preaching for two years past at Riverton, Conn., 
having concluded his engagement theré, has returned to 


-| New Haven. 


’70, SPAULDING.—Randall Spaulding, who is still 
teaching at Rockville, Conn., is spending most of his 
Spring vacation in New Haven. 


70, S.S.S., WATsoN.— J. G. Watson is with his father 
in the large manufacturing business, called the Ayr 
Agricultural Works, near Paris, Kentucky. A recent 
number of the Paris Zyanscr ift contains a long account 
of a visit to these works. e 


’71, Davipson.—W. E. Davidson, who assumed the 
principalship of Woodstock Academy, at Woodstock, 
Conn., soon after graduation is meeting with good suc- 
cess. A recent number of the Zranscript contained a 
long and highly complimentary account of the closing 


»|exercises of the winter term. 


?71, PETTINGILL.—E. L. Pettingill is studying medi- 
cine in the office of his father, Hancock, N. Y. 

’71, ReeD.—Charles Reed is still at his home in 
Abington, Mass. He has not yet decided upon his 
future work, but is,devoting some attention at present 
to compar anye anatomy. 


’7 1, RICHARDS.—B. S. Richards is still in business in 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


’7 1, SPROAT.—When last heard from, T. C. proi 
was still at his former home in Millbury, Mass. 


’71, TOWNSEND.—W. Townsend is still in Walton, 
N. Y., but intends to commence the study of law, in the 


office of Judge Mason, Utica, New York, about the first 
of May. 


’ox, WILLIAMS.—Robert E. Williams is enjoying good 
health at present, and is engaged in Civil Engineering 
in Nashua, New Hampshire. “His post-office address is 
at that place, or, care Williams, Page & Co., 91 Water 

street, Boston, Mass. 


— Three students of Wabash College, one senior, 
and two: sophomores have been dismissed from that in- 
stitution for devoting too. much time to billiards and 
oo drinking. 
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— Bishop Williams has recommenced his lectures on 
English History before the senior and junior classes of 
Trinity College. 

— Prof. Mommsen has lost bis membership of the 
Societe des Antiquairies de France, because he wrote 
against France during the late war. 

— Dr. W. C. Tilden, professor of chemistry in the 
Georgetown University, has been elected to the profes- 
sorship of chemistry in the Howard University. 

— Rev. M. W. Fairfield, once President of the Olivet 
College, and more recently pastor at Dartford, Wis., 
has assumed charge of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church at Lansing, Wis. 

Prof. J. L. Campbell, professor of Mathematics in 
Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee:¢n foreign affairs in 
the coming American Centennial Exposition, in 1876. 

— Dr. Neil Arnot, of London, a distinguished writer 
on progtessive science, who has given liberally to the 
London University, has presented the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Aberdeen, five hundred pounds to aid in sustain- 
ing a lecturer on natural science. 


— Rev. Dr. R. L. Dashiell, President of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Penn., has been chosen one of the de- 
legates from the Newark Conference, to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be 
held in Breoklyn, N. Y. next May. 


— President Chamberlain of Bowdoin College holds 
weekly receptions, which are much enjoyed by the stu- 
dents. He announces his intention of reading the 
Scriptures consecutively in the chapel exercises Sab- 
bath evening, adding familiar explanations. 

— The students of the Boston Theological Seminary 
have expressed their appreciation of the course of lec- 
tures recently delivered before them on the “ Life and 
Writings of St. John,” by the Rev. James M. MacDonald, 
D.D., of Princeton, N. J., in an appropriate address to 
him. 

— Prof. Theodor Goldstiicker, Professor of Sanskirt 
in the University of London, died recently. He was 
a profound and accurate master of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, and left many works, the labor of years, in manu- 
script, which, singularly enough, he wished to have 
burnt after his death. 

— The Life of Henry Dunster, first President of Har- 
vard College, by the Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., is 
published by James R. Osgood & Co., in a 12mo vol- 
ume of 315 pages including the appendix and index. 
The first president of Harvard College was deposed 
from office on account of religious differences between 
himself and the ruling officers of the colony, and his 
memory has fallen into neglect. This is an attempt to 
gather up and preserve such records of his career as 
can at this day be obtained, and to do tardy honor to a 
man of singularly pure and upright character. 


~ 


COLLEGE. 


— There is a chance to study Hebrew in Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 

— The fine Ruhmkorf coil for the use of Profs. Buck 
and Carmichael, has just arrived at Iowa College. 

— The Fund for McMicken{University, at Cincinnati, 
is gradually increasing, having now reached a little 
above $400.000. — 

— A bill was introduced into the U. S. Senate last 
Monday, by Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, to establish a 
national university. 

— The Trinity College Parthenon, the Debating So- 
ciety, has had a resurrection and lively debates are held 
every Monday night. 

—, Otterbein} University has a new bell which weighs 
1031 pounds and cost, including hanging, freight, erec- 
tion, etc., about $170. an ie 

— The usual Oxford and Cambridge race, was rowed 
over the old course from Putney to Mortlake, last 
Saturday, and resulted in a victory for the latter. 

— A purse of fifty dollars is offered for the best 
thesis written by a member of the graduating class of 
the Law School of Washington University St. Louis, 
Mo. 

— A college is to be established in Bushnell, Illinois, 
called “The Central Wesleyan College of the South- 
western Conference of the German Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 

— During the recent religious interest among the 
Students of Ohio Wesleyan University, the lessons 


THE COLLEGE 


were shortened and the students very generally attended 
the meetings. 

— Mr R. H. Bayly, a Virginian by birth, and lately 
dead in New Orleans, left $70,000 to endow a profes- 
sorship in the Washington and Robert E. Lee College,” 
Lexington, Va. 

— The question of taxing Harvard College property 
is still vexing the people of Cambridge, Mass. Presi- 
dent Eliot thinks the city should pay something for the 
privilege of having the college within its limits. 


— The University of Minnesota, has a Student’s 
Christian Association. Lectures are given on Sunday 
afternoons, and Bible lessons and lectures on Wednes- 
day evenings, by Professors Brooks and Campbell. 


— There is an interesting revival in the church and 
college at Ripon, Wis. The pastor, Rev. L. J. White, 
has been assisted by the President and professors, and 
by neighboring pastors. Many of the converts are 
students. 

— The Wesleyan Female College at Macon,, Ga. is 
said to be in a very flourishing condition. Over two 
hundred pupils are in daily attendance upon its recita- 
tions, nearly half of whom are inmates of the college 
building. 

— The first public prize debate between the Philo- 
kalian and Philomathean societies of St. Johns College, 
at Annapolis, Md., was announced to take place March 
22. The question was “Ought Capital Punishment to 
be abolished.” 

— Urbana University at Urbana, O., has received 
from the estate of the late William G. Cranch, of Wash- 
ington, about two hundred volumes in classical and stan- 
dard literature, and a large collection of minerals, coins, 
and historical relics. 


— The Bowdoin College Boating Association has 
contracted with Elliott of New York for a six-oared ce- 
dar boat of the best model, and an experienced boating 
man has been engaged to train the crew, which will con- 
test the championship with other colleges, this summer. 


— Sewanee University located on a plateau of the 
Cumberland mountains in Tennessee, has been in exis- 
tence now three years and has matriculated in that time 
nearly four hundred students. It is under the control 
of the Episcopal Church, and in possession of about 
fifteen square miles of land. 


— The private library of the late Marquis de Morante, 
rector of the University of Madrid, which was recently 
sold, consisted of one hundred and twenty thousand 
volumes, of which a large number were very rare and 
valuable, some of them once belonging to,the Popes and 
other European potentates. 


— Inthe Chicago Theological Seminary the present 
year there are of resident licentiates 2; seniors 6; 
middle class 21 ; juniors 8 ; second year specials 3 ; first 
year specials ro, total 50. These students represent 
nine colleges, and eleven States, besides one from 
Canada, and one from Africa. 


— The Emperor of Germany has sent a catalogue of 
such books as his private library contains double copies 
of to the University of Strasbourg, bound in a hand- 
some volume, requesting the authorities to note such 
books as will be of use to them. Such his Majesty’s ex- 
presses himself desirous of presenting as a gift to the 
new library. 

— By an act of the State Legislature, approved 
March 1. 1872, the Regents of the University of Min- 
nesota are to provide for a Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey of the State of Minnesota. One thousand 
dollars per annum are appropriated to do the work. Stu- 
dents and graduates of the university are to be pre- 
ferred as assistants. Rooms are to be provided in the 
University as a Museum, and kept open for public in- 
spection free of cost. 


— A course of free evening lectures is being given in 
the University Hall of Washington University. The 
following are yet to be delivered: April sth, Æsthetic 
Culture, by A. F. Conant; April t2th, Greek Literature, 
by Prof. Thomas Davidson, St. Louis High School ; 
April r9th, Something about Coal, by W. B. Potter, pro- 
fessor of Mining and Metalurgy ; April 26th, Skilled 
Labor in Missouri, by Prof. S. Waterhouse ; May 3d., 
Spectrum Analysis, by Dr. A. Litton, professor of chem- 
istry. 

— The new religious society at Harvard College, 
known as the “ Servants of Christ,” and composed of 
Evangelical students who look forward with more or less 
certainty to entering the ministry, is said to be in the 
hands of some of the best students. It has already some 
twenty-five members. The society would be glad to en- 
ter into correspondence with ministers of the several 
Evangelical denominations. Communications may be 
addressed to the Corresponding Secretary of the Upsilon 
Chi, Cambridge, Mass. 
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— A project is on foot in Utica, N. Y., to remove the 
William Curtis Noyes Law Library which belongs to 
Hamilton College and is now in its possession, to 
Utica. The mover in the project is the Utica Bar Associa- 
tion, and the inducements which they propose to offer 
the college are to place the library in a fire proof room, 
and by additions render it as complete in works of later 
date, as it now is in old authorities. They would also 
offer an extra course of law lectures to the law students 
of the college, provided the law school be removed to 
Utica, likewise. It is thought that it will take between 
$5,000 and $10,000 to make the additions desired. 

— Mr. William Thaw, of Pittsburg, has made another 
munificent offer in behalf of the Western University, 
of Pennsylvania. The proposition is, in brief, that if 
the State, and the City of Allegheny, will relinquish to 
the University all claims upon the site and buildings of 
the Western Penitentiary, Mr. Thaw will assist the state 
in procuring a new site and the erection of new build- 
ings for the Penitentiary. He will also give to the 
University $100,000 to be expended in the erection 
of suitable buildings, and in the ornamentation of the 
grounds. It will be remembered that Mr. Thaw had al- 
ready donated, at one time $50,000, and at another 
time $100,000, to the funds of the University. 

— At the recent commencement exercises, the ninth, 
of the New York Medical College for Women, the de- 
gree of M. D., was conferred upon the following: Helen 
J. Underwood, Portage City, Wis.; Harriet E. Brown, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Julia E. S. Bell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Juliet P. Tiffany, Oneida, N. Y.; Mary P. Sawtelle, 
Salem, Oregon ; Amanda Jerard, New York City ; Emma 
Scott, Brooklyn, N. Y. The annual report of the Dean 
Mrs. C. S. Losier, M. D., shows a satisfactory condition of 
the institution. Within the year past, $5000 have been 
received from a lady in Massachusetts, to be devoted 
to providing greater facilities in the study of clinics. 
There are thirty-four students in attendance upon the 
college, in addition to the graduating class. 

— The fourth annual commencement of the Women’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary was cele- 
brated last Tuesday evening. The degree of M.D., was 
conferred on nine graduates, as follows: Mary Nicker- 
son Baker, of Maine ; Nancie Monelle, Ellen Frances 
Hammond, and Emily Anthon, of New York ; Phebe 
Jane Ferris, of Connecticut ; Elizabeth Susan Harr, of 
Maine ; Sarah F. McIntosh and Elizabeth M. Cushier, 
of New Jersey, and Mary Jane Studley, of Massachu- 
setts. Dr. S. W. Ward presented to Miss Emily Wells 
the prize for the best report of eye and ear clinic ; to 
Miss Nancie Monelle the prize for the best report of 
surgical clinic, and to Mrs. Sarah F. McIntosh, the 
prize for the best examination in physiology. Dr. Mary 
C. Putnam and Josepn H. Choate delivered addresses. 


LIFE INSURANCE REFORM. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER LIFE COMPANY. 


Life Insurance exists in this country to the amount of 
more than $2,000,000,000, and draws from the people 
more than $100,000,000 annually. It has multiplied it- 
self tenfold in ten years. Fifteen years ago the whole 
amount insured was not more than the present premium 
income of a year. These facts show the subject to be 
one of great public interest. 

A commodity in such demand should be of the best 
quality The methods adopted in the business and the 
laws regulating it should be the wisest. Mathema- 
tical and sound science should do for it whatever can be 
done by the strongest brains under the highest stimu- 
lus. That this has not yet been done, appears too 
plainly from the following facts. Ten years ago the 
companies were terminating in a year, that is losing, of 
whole life policies, rather more than half as many as 
they issued. For example, nineteen companies doing 
business in Massachusetts in_1861 issued 11,462 new 
whole life policies insuring $29,228,000, and cancelled 
6,236 old ones,insuring $15,418,000, thus involving a net 
increase of only 5,226 policies, insuring $13,810,000. Of 
the 6,236 old policies terminated only 613 were by death 
being insured to the amount of $1,741,000. Thus, for 
some reason or other 5,623 policies for life, insuring 
$13,677,000, were given up in a single year, nearly roe 
per cent. of the business existing at the commencement 
of the year. Whatever may have been the cause of this 
great loss of business ten years ago, when fewer endows 
ment policies were issued, and when en account of the 
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Insurance part of a life insurance company, taken by it-|a table at the head of the main flight of stairs, stood 


greater prevalence of the practice of paying the prem- 
ium partly by note, the lapse of policies involved less 
loss to the insured, that cause must have greatly in- 
creased in activity up to the present,time. 
vast amount of business was done in 1871, many com- 
‘panies made no net gain, some lost, both in number 
and amount of policies and the most prosperous gained 
but little more than they lost. 

Take the five largest companies from which we have 
returns conclusive on this point. They had outstand- 
ing at the beginning of 1871, 201,270 policies insuring 
$566,242,862. They issued during the year 51,592, insur- 
ing $118,264,331, and they cancelled in the same time 
37,962 old policies, insuring $100,445,408. Supposing 
—for we have not the mortuary returns—that 1800 of 
these resulted in death-claims to the amount of $6,445,- 
408, we have a loss by lapse of 36,162 policies insuring 
$94,000,000 or about 17 per cent of the business exist- 
ing at the beginning of the year! It is quite probable 
that this loss of business is somewhat exaggerated by 
the inaccuracy of counting as polices issued, those which 
are made out by the company on application and for- 
warded to the agent but never taken. They will ap- 
pear as losses in the succeeding year. In this case the 
company has wasted the expense of the medical ex- 
amination. But on much the greater part of the 36,162 
policies one or more premiums had been paid so that 
they represent a considerable sacrifice of money and 
a large amount of disappointment on the part of the 
insured. 

It is plain enough mathematically that no business 
can long continue to~increase, if its ratio of loss in- 
creases annually, and its ratio of gain decreases. 

If we inquire carefully into the causes of this non- 
persistence of life-insurance policies we shall find them 
principally these : 

r. The absurd and eee manner of assessing 
the working expenses. | a: 

2. That the longer one remains In the company the 
more it costs him to have the policy cancelled, so that 
if one begins to foresee that he may wish to retire be- 
fore the termination of his policy, he will see that the 
sooner he does it the better. 

The Saving’s Bank plan, adapted by the Knicker- 
bocker Life Insurance Company of New York, reverses 
all this, by assessing the expenses of the management 
on each member in proportion to the insurance that the 
company has contracted to do for him, and making its 
charge for surrender, in direct proportion to what re- 
mains of it to be done. Thus the longer one stays in, 
the smaller his share of the expenses, and the less it 
costs him to get out. 

This is effected by an exact distinction between the 
insurance and self-insurance, on every policy for every 
year of its existense, which is attached tothe policy in a 
tabular form ; and by a stipulation in the body of the 
policy of a precise cash surrender value, payable at the 
end of any policy year, should the holder desire then to 
withdraw. The charge for surrender, being proportion- 
ed to the present value of the insurance that remains to 
to be done by the company, of course grows less as the 
policy grows older. As the self-insurance, or amount of 

annual Saving’s bank deposits is always increasing, it 
follows that the surrender value, which is the difference 
between the fund in the Saving’s bank and the charge, 
increases still more rapidly. This psesents a strong 
inducement to every one who enters to persist as long 
as he has any occasion for insurance, and if it does not 
diminish the amount of lapses, will greatly diminish the 
lapses of retiring members, and the consequent dissat- 
isfaction therefrom. 


self is as simple and safe as any other kind of insurance. 
Indeed it is more so, as the claims that will arise from 


sixteen kerosene lamps, just lighted for use. By the ex- 
plosion of one they were aX broken, turned over and ex- 


Though a|death are much more subject to pre-calculation than | ploded, and in an instant a large and powerful fire was in 


those which will arise from the destruction of property | Srogress, which would have destroyed the largest hotel in 


by the elements. So the Saving’s bank part of a life 
insurance company, taken by itself, is as simple and safe 
as any otherS aving’s bank. Its only legitimate relation 
to the insurance department is to diminish the amount 
which the company insures, by acting as so much self- 
insurance, and incidently to stand as security for the pay- 
ment of a proper indemnity to the company in cancell- 
ing the insurance centered in a good life. The danger 
comes from regarding the zAo/e premium as paid for in- 
surance, which is simply allowing the Saving’s bank 
fund to be borrowed from or plundered at will, in favor 
of its coérdinate branch of the company’s business. On 
the newplan,the two departments, in regard to every policy 
from its beginning to its end, are kept perfectly distinct 
on the company’s books. Consequently the footings of 
these books at any time, give the exact liabilities of the 
company on its policies. No valuation has to be made 
at the end of each year to define the self-insurance fund, 
and sum that should be in reserve, because the work 
has been done in advance. There is no need of sepa- 
rating two things that have never been mixed. Treating 
its insurance business on insurance principles, and its 
Saving’s bank business on Saving’s bank principles, a 
company will avoid getting bewildered itself and conse- 
quently be far less likely to bewilder the public. 


The stipulated cash surrender value has two impor- 


tant aspects: First it makes the company directly and 
immediately responsible to its constituents. They can 
appoint themselves receivers and wind it up when they 
see fit. If they should make a mistake and wind it up 
when not verging towards insolvency, it would have 
sufficient funds left to reconstruct itself. If they should 
act for good cause, then they.would fare far better than 
the policy-holders of life insurance companies in chan- 
cery have ever yet done. Second, it prevents the money 
of the policy-holder from being always wholly locked up 
from himself. The surrender value, which always grows 
to be considerable in a few years, being patent on the 
face of the policy, is as good a security in the money- 
market, as the company’s note or bond. 

The facts already referred to show that something 
serious is the matter with life insurance as at present 
conducted. It would occupy too much space to show 
fully what this is. Suffice it to say, by an error in pro- 
viding for and apportioning expenses the policies that 
ought to be the most desirable are the least so. The 
Saving’s bank plan is a complete correction of this error 
a nd reduces to well-known business principles what has 
always been a non-descript in the business world. 

EL1IzUR WRIGHT, 


THE New METHOD OF EXTINGUISHING FIRES.— 
Underwriters have no idea of the extent of their obliga- 
tion to that useful little appliance, the Babcock fire ex- 
tinguisher. Two recent letters from leading railway 
officials have been shown us, in which the merits of the 
apparatus are referred to in a way which the companies 
can appreciate. The superintendent of the Michigan 
Central railroad states that the company has 120 of the 
machines at various points on the road, and from 35 to 
40 actual fires have been put out with them, and a large 
amount of property thus saved from impending destruc- 
tion, Superintendent Harris, of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy company, on whose line there are 230 
of these machines, reports that the company’s buildings 
have been “repeatedly” saved by them, and “large 


Another great advantage of this entire separation of|conflagrations prevented.” This latter gentleman volun- 


the insurance from the self-insurance, is, that it is the 
most effective safe-guard to the solvency of the company. 
The danger of drifting into insolvency, and the need of 
special and laborious governmental supervision to pre- 
vent it, which are peculiar to life insurance, come from 


mixing up things that ought to be kept distinct. The|the hotel state the case thus: *A few evenings since, on | Williams’: Extract, Jamaica Ginger. 


teers the opinion that “their general use would render 
fire a rare circumstance.” A large hotel at Stevens’ 
Point, Wis., was saved from destruction in December by 
one machine under circumstances which even to an un- 
derwriter must appear remarkable. The proprietors of 


this city, and, in all probability, the entire business por- 
tion of the town, had it not been for the prompt use of a 
Babcock extinguisher, which put the fire out in Jess than 
one minute.” In another instance, if possible still more 
noteworthy, a shed filled with barrels of benzine and - 
kerosene oil took fire, and was soon, of course, a mass 
of flames. Water was of no use, and the business por- 
tion of the town seémed about to become ashes, when 
an extinguisher, which had been unused for two years, 
was brought upon the scene, and then the. fire was 
quickly extinguished. Such examples as these, of the 
efficiency of the Babcock apparatus, in fighting fire un- 
der its fiercest aspects, justify the hope that underwriters 
will, with a view to their own interests, urge the general 
introduction of this system of self-protection, at least in 
localities and establishments where their own capital is 
largely endangered. And in the smaller towns, where 
fire departments and facilities for extinguishment are 
either unknown or more useless than none at all, fire 
agents should be instructed to use their influence for the 
adoption of a substitute so ample, and a defender so 
trustworthy. A cheap and simple machine whose past 
record includeg the putting out of over 1,000 actual 
fires, and the saving of more than $8,000,000 worth of. 


|property cannot very sensibly be ignored by the insur- 


ance companies, for it, in fact, is itself the insurer of the 
companies.—/*rom the Spectator for March. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Mr. E. Seymour, proprietor of the New York Mineral 
Agency, 52 Beekman street, has collected specimens of 
rocks, fossils and minerals, illustrative of Dana's text . 
books on Geology and Mineralogy. The specimens — 
number just one hundred, and are neatly put up, con- 
venient for inspection, and comprise many valuable ores 
and minerals, collected from all parts of the globe. 
Every student of geology should be possessed of a set. 
The price is $25.00, 

Mr. L. J. Marcy, of Philadelphia, has recently made 
so decided an improvement on the Magic Lantern, that 
it might without impropriety be called a new invention. 
The use of chemical lights have hitherto proven to be 
too troublesome, and expensive, and oftentimes too dan- 
gerous to be used on ordinary occasions. By Mr. Marcy's 
simple invention, nothing is required but common coal 
oil, burned in two lamps, the flames of which are 
brought together by a powerful draft, forming an intense 
light, by which a circle of ten or twelve feet in diameter 
is brilliantly illuminated. The workmanship is of 
good material and the best order, and the lantern, © 
when packed, convenient and portable. As a means 
of imparting instruction, the sciopticon cannot be 
too highly valued, bringing to our view the wide 
world’s wonders without travel or fatigue. Moreover 
images from the past have come down to us, and we can 
join company with the ‘successive generations..of men, 
and admire the triumphs of ancient art and perseverance. 
It is particularly valuable in the lecture’ room, and for 
a parlor or school exhibition may well be substituted for 
the more expensive instruments. 


Hartz, of 743 Broadway, New York, has a good many 
tricks and toys that will make laughter and merriment 
for a parlor full of company. Send for his catalogue. 

Students can often assist themselves pecuniarily in 
going through college by canvassing for some good book. 
We call attention to the list of agents wanted in our ad- 
vertising columns. 


F. P. Follett, of Hartford, has a novel stamp for 
marking clothes. Students will appreciate it. 


Wry Faces, caused by indigestion, laugh after taking 
70 
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| YALENSICULA. 


From Yale Courant, Alar. 27, 1872. 


Maltby Park is being rapidly robbed of geolo- 
gical speeimens by enthusiastic Seniors. . 

The conditioned and vitiated members of °’72 
reenter into chemical affinity with Prof. Wright 
on Saturday next. 

Forty Juniors are absent, cither sick or other- 
wise. 

Sixty-six Seniors have obtained satisfactory 
class pictures. | 

92 will probably not be the largest class that 
ever graduated. 

Any person having Nos. 3. 4. 5. 27. of the Vol. 
of COURANT issued by ’71, and willing to dispose 
of the same will confer a great favor by conferring 
with us, 

Prof. Dana announces that in view of the late 
severe weather, he will probably have to defer his 
geological excursions with the Seniors, until next 
term. 

The Seniors were initiated into the mysteries 
of the Medical School Museum last Thursday. 

Vhe Trumbull paintings are doing service at an 
art gallery in Brooklyn, N.-Y. 

New bulletin boards now deck the ‚entries of 
the old “college buildings in addition to those 
previously placed in Farnam and Durfee. 

Chapin, ‘72, has been obliged on account of 
ill health, to leave college until the beginning of 
next term, 

In past extenuation of Yale’s having graduatcd 
Judge Barnard it may be stated that he wa#ex- 


pelled from Sigma Eps during his freshman year 
for failing to meet his pecuniary obligations. 

Junior Exhibition, and subjects for ‘Townsends 
probably given out, next Tuesday. 


PESEN E E ee a pa rr Se 


Agents Wanted. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
RELIGIONS £%, WORLD. 


a 


Giving a full History of every Denomination, its Origin, 
Doctnue. and Government; also the pecuier Creecs ot ihe 
Mormons, Shakers, Dunkers, etc. ; together with ail the 
Pagan Forms of Worship, Comprising an account of the Ma- 
hommedans, Hindoos, Chinese, Japanese, ete. Illustrated 
and bound in fine style. Price only $2.00, Splendid in- 
dacements for this and also for our Pictorial Family Bibles 
aad otheg new works, Addreas, tur tull particulars, 


QUAKER CITY PUBLISHING CO., 
102 217 and arg Quince Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sees 


MINISTERS, 


AND COLPORTEURS, 


Çan at ail easons of the yuar be furnished with easy pleasant 
and very prohtable employment selling our standard religions 
Works. Jor tull particulars address, 
WM. FLINT & CO, 
109 gth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee et re ee a 


\ IT AND WISDOM. 


pee 


Agents wanted for this popular book. Tt includes nearly 
mow) Anecdotes and Hlastrations ot Lite and Character, 
Humor and Pathos, among which are found those of Clergy- 
men, Physiaans, Attorneys, Sltesinen, etc., etc. For fuli 
particulars, why Circulars, address the Publishers, 


BRADLEY & CO., 
92 66 North 4th St. Philadelphia, Pa 


T ™ ts 
AGENTS WANTED Ri | Convent 
by Edith O'Gorman, Escaped Nun, whose disclosures are 
thritiog and startling. Agents are taking from 10 to 20 
orders a day. ltis the best sellmg book palahed: i 

Conn, Pusrisnine Ce, Hartford, Conn, 
7) Or, WesteRN Puntisntine Co., Cincinnau, Ohio, 


\ ANTED — Agents for owr new 16- 
page paper, FHE CONTRIBUTOR. Thirteen 
Avparunents, ren sious and secular. Rev. A. B. Earle writes 
torit. $1.00 a year; a ¥2.00 oremtum to each subscriber. 
Per Agents? tems, address, James H. Eare, Boston, 
Alass. i 83 


OOK AGENTS.—Circulars of a NEw, 

; Hanp-our, [INTERESTING and Very SaALaBLe IL- 

LUOSTRATED Boox sent free, 
d, Ct. 75 


IMPOKTER OF 


Cptical and Mathematical Instiuments, 
a7 Mapes Lasse, Cor. of Nassau Sixert, 
NEW YORK. 

Opera Glasses, Telescenes, 
Mociecores, Spy Glasses, 
Spectacles, Pebbles, 
Pocket Compasses, Soryeving 
And Nauncai Justruments. 
Sturcescopes and Views of all kinds. 
MAGIC LANTERNS, - - e è >- £30.c0 
FR. J. EMMERICH, 
83 27 Magen Lane, New York. 


‘Efe at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 


LHE COLLEGE COURANT. 


[Number 298 


e 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 


. 460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Porter. — ZHE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
L/C. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


sess; it in fne reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself, As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart ofthat in any other this bouk will be 
found of special interest to every student, 


Barker. —4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 


e 


SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall, 12moe, 292 pp. $1.50. 


This book contains the first five University 
Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 
handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
numbers of the University Series have becn sold. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 


12m0, 350 pp., 102 illust., 51.75. 


Day. — JUE SCIENCE OF £S- 
TIVE TICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 

- and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art ot Discourse, English 
Literature. 
price $2.25. 


University Scientific Series. 


_T—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Fluxley, LL.D., F. R. S. Withan 
introduction “by a Professor in Yale, College. 
12m0, 36 pp. 25 cents. 


I.—THE CORRELATION OF 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES, By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents, 


-HIL—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM, 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C. S. 72 pp. 
25 cents. 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical By Prof. 
sdward D. Cope. 12m0, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :>—t. On 
the Methods and Tcndenctes of Vhystcal Investiga- 
lioen, 2. On Slaze and Dust. 3. On the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination, Py Prof. John Tyndall, 
F. ROS. remo, 74 pp. 25 cents. 

-< VIL—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 
54 pp. 25 cents. 

VIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
: Š rots Roscoe nje Wiper, 2 
Phelps.—ZW/# HOLY LAND, -with tares by Prots, Roscoe, William) Huggins, and 


Norman Lockyer, 12mọ, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


120, 449 pp., finely Ilustrated, 


LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
Ey Prof. ii. N. 


Day. .12me, 140 pp., cloth, 
$1.00. l 


Woolsey. — SERVING OUR GEN- 
ERATION. AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
LN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 

75 cents. 


12mo, cloth, 


mesaake 


Blake. — MINING MACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 

chictly in the Pacifié States and Territories, 

for Mining, Raisingand Working Ores, with 

Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 

for similar purposes. By Piot. W. P. blake. 
_ BVV, 245 Pp.) $2.09. 


È 


1210, 


ye IRG cr PETN i vs 
ee a = fe bye Ds The aim of this series has been to place in a 
Phelps, D.L., Pema, pp a cheap form the advance sceutitie thought of the 
age 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this serics other lectures as fast as those of sutt- 
cient importance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
Everything admitted to these series is thorougly 
a examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
| Tand will be found, we tust, worthy of the consid- 
Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC ce of every ee of the age. 

ane : in Pubiic Schools. R Su scriptions are receiver and the numbers 

READER, for use in DOIS Y | mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal SES: the lowing rates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 163pp., vance), $1.10; Ten suceessive numbers (in ad- 
60 cts. vance’, $2.00. For sale by all booksellers. 


Elliot. -SO.VGS OF YALE, a collect- 
tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot. A.M. r2mo, 120 pp., $1.00. 


—— 
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r 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. ByA 
Graduate of 69. 12moọ, 728 pp. $2.50. 

This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America, It records the 
the experience of evcry student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students: 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &e. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 


=e 


NATORE AND DURATION OF FU. 
TURE PUNISHMENT. By Henry Con- 
stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork, Reprinted 

from the second London edition, with an Intro- 
Yale College. Sve, GS pp. 40 cents. 


aed 


VALEDICTORY POEM AND ORA- 
ZION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale Coilege, Puy rith, I$S7L 3 cents, 


— ->— DESO 


y x: ae & an ya E Sess E = we anas 
t Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


CILARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


(Ofpostle Vas: Coig), - 450 Chapel Street, 


Wew Haven, Conn. 


HALF HOURS WIiH MODERN 


VITAL 


duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 


Business Cards. 


ALE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Rooms 12 AND 13, APOLLO HarL BUILDING, 
1193 BROADWAY, .... NEW YORK CITY. 


REV. H. M. COLTON, (Yate, °48,) Princepal. 
This School is now well established and well organized, With 
a full corps of instructors in every department. It fits for any 
Business ard apy Colleze, : 

Refers to Prest. Woolsey. For particulars or a Circular, 
apply to the Principal, Rev. H. M, COLTON, 
15 No. 1193 Broadway, Ne® York. 
M. E. GIFFORD, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, , 
May be eonsulted on matters requiring chemical experience. 
Assays and analyses of ores, minerais, commercia) articies, 
etC., ete. ; , 
Chemical inventions investicated. 
112 19 Broan Srreet, NEW YORK. 
[RUSSELL STURGIS, Je. 
ARCHITECT, 


s7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
DWD. A. ANKETELL, (Y. C. ’64), 
<p No. 9 Crry Hart, New Haven, Cr. . 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, and Notary. Public. 
Acknowledgment of Deeds taken for all the Staes. 17 
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nd 


ILLIAM W. STONE, (Yate, ’54), 
l LAW OFFICE, 
Room No. 4. Yale National Bank Building, corner of Chapel 
and State Streets, New HAVEN, CONN. 18 


XATM. WALTER PHELPS (Yale ’60), 


Office, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 19 


~ DWARD F. BROWN, (YALE, ’63,) 


ATTORNEY AT Law, 7 Nassau St., New York. [20 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller 
e and Importer, 77 University Piace, N. Y. [73] 


HE WEEKLY 
EVENING MALIL, 


BES! FAMILY WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
$2.50 Per Year. 


UNPRECEDENTED INDUCEMENTS YO. SURB- 
SCRIBERS. 

On the first of January, 1872. the publication of acweelkly 
editon of the NEW YORK EVENING MALL was be, in 
Under most encow aging atispiees, ; 

It has been a success from the start, because if possesses 
peculiar features that make it especally desualle as a ucws- 


paper for 
FAMILY READING. | 
No other existing weekly contains such a-varicty of § 


ATIRACTIVE AND ORIGINAL CORRES POKDENCE 
Krom all parts of the world, iucluding Fetters from Loucen 
by Justin MeCarthy and and F. W. Chesson i from Pans, by 
Prancis S. Saltus; from Berlin, Vienna, ard Rome; trem 
Washington. by Col R. J. Hinton: from’ Reston, Phiiadel- 
phia, Chicago, and other places of uuportance. 

ln its 

LITERARY AND ART DEPARTMENTS 

It is stronger than any other fumnily weekly, 


‘A FURST CLASS SERIAL STORY 


| Erem advance sheets furntshed by the author of * A Hense 


of Cards, “Lhis willbe, ove of the most inderpsting stories 
published during the vear. Ttis entitled “A Gelden Sorrow.” 
Besides those features-there will be conurbations trom such 
writers as 4° Howard Glyndon.’’ "Sophie Sparkle,” 
"Anchor,”? and orker well known correspoudents of THE 
‘DAILY EVENING MAIL. > 
There wil, also, bea ' 
FASHION DEPARTMENT 
For the laches, and , 
LAN AGRICULTUSAL DEPARTMEN r. 
REVIEWS of the events of the week — broiyovand eo- 
mesne, poiitical and religious, artistic and Merary, dranniic 
and masial, cete.=—will be carefuliy prepared. 
VERY LIBERAL PREMIUMS 
Are off red to subecribers, s'ngly or in clubs. 
will receive One of Prane’s Chromos 
WORTH THO DCELLARS, 
Or fourth Aths of the subscription. ‘Fo dubs of fire will be 
sent one 


Eaclusubscriber 


OIL CHROMO, 
And five WATER COLOR CHROMOS, vorth fis. To 


clas of ten will be sent Chromos worth $32. 
Liberal Cash Premiuins to Postmarters and ethers geuing 
up cubs. ` 
Supplied by Newsdoalers through the Amérigan News 
Cyupany. 
: PALLY EVENING JAIL 


Served by cirrer or sent by post for goo a month. 
Sample Copes of VHE DAILY AND WEEKEY 
MALL. sent Free, Addreess, 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
FveninG Man, 
t3 No a Park Row, New York. 
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Aas having Children to Educate, cr 
rA Schnal Taxes to pay, will fird profit in the Ameri- 
can Educational Monthly, Price -20 or $2 per an. lés 

J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., 14 Bond St, New Ferh. 


Seber eee ee ee 


MER. SCHOOL INSTITUTE, aids ail 


who want good Teachers ; represents Teachers «ho 
seek powuons, and does general Educational business, Jia- 
teblshed 1855. 14 Lorit Steves, New Vok, 
% of yg J. W. Scuermernorn, A.M |. Actuary. 


i 


| CCHOOL FURNITURE of all modern 


STYLES; at prices to suit all. Catalogues sent for 
otl J. W. Scnvemerncern & Co., Manufacturers, 


115 t4 Bond 5t, New York, 


THE COLLEGE ‘COURANT. 


VoLume X. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1872. 


THE ORIGIN OF MICROSCOPIC LIVING FORMS. 


A second extra lecture in the Mechanic’s Course of the 
Sheffield Scientific School was given Monday evening, 
April rst, by Prof.-W. H. Brewer, on the “ Origin of Mi- 
croscopic Living Forms”. The lecturer began by saying 
that. whenever we examine the water of brooks, ponds 


ditches, etc., and even sea water, with: microscopes of 


sufficient power we nearly always find in it more or 
less living forms: Nor are these living forms confined 
to water alone. Their remains are found in the strata 
of the earth, in the soil, and even in the air which we 
breathe. They present a- wonderful variety both in 
shape and nature, and. are both animal and vegetable. 

Some are fixed on- stalks and look like vegetables, and 
` yet are believed to be animals ; while some are free like 
animals and yet: are believed to be vegetables. They 
are of great variety of form, and are alike only in this, 
that they are very small, invisible to the naked eye. 
From.-the fact that these minute beings swarm in infu- 
sions they early received the name, #/usoria. 
. Regarding their origin there has been much discus- 
sion of laté, and many theories have been advanced. 
And, said the lecturer, were I discussing the subject 
before an audience of expert microscopists I might find 
more than. work for the hour in treating this question 
alone. Butin view of the circumstances he thought bet- 
ter to treat : 

tst. The main facts regarding the existence and mode 
of occurrence of these beings. 

and. The principal theories advanced concerning their 
origin. 

3rd. Experiments bearing on those theories. 

4th. Difficulties attending the study and investigation 
of the subject. 

sth. The practical questions most immediately in- 
volved. | 

As bas been, said these beings occur in natural 
waters in immense variety and number. Like larger liv- 
ing things they have been arranged into orders, genera 
species and varieties. To enumerate their names alone 
would require,a course of lectures. One order, living 
in both fresh and salt water, called Diatomacez are so 
abundant. that strata of soft rocks, miles jn extent are 
formed.of their silicious shells ; and so numerous that 
the nymber of their well defined species has never. been 
estimated.: , Another simHar order with silicious shells 
is. called, Desmidiæ, and there are besides the Foramin- 
ifers, with shells of lime which strew the bed of the 
ocean.. With regard. to the great.mass of these species, 
which differ, from each other as much as’ the larger 
animals and ‘plants, there is no question as to. their im- 
mediate origin. Itis universally allowed that they are 
not spontaneously generated, but are . reproduced from 
parents as in larger animals, or at least in obedience to 
analogous laws, These, therefore, may be left out of 
the discussion. With regard to others, however, there is 


still. vigorous, questioning going on, and it is this field. 


which demands attention. 

If we take almost any vegetable substance and maké 
an infusioan from it, and then allow the infusion to stand 
exposed,to the air far a few days, we find minute ani- 
mals and plants formed within it, although nothing could 
be detected before. A turnip infusion is a very com- 
mon one of this kind and a very good one with which to 
experiment. As an example of these little infusoria 


yeast cellesor torulz may. be mentioned. They consist of| that the germs are in the air or water, and that the living 


a little sack enclosing another sack, and within is a fluid 
in which minute specks are held in suspension. They 
are sometimes round and sometimes oblong, and multi- 
ply indefinitely by fission. 
mode of reproduction by fission of these were il- 


‘count for the origin of these living forms. 


nated: may, propagate in the uspal. way and. develop to 


they always accompany fermentation, although we can- 
not positively say that they are always the cause of it. The 
microscope with which they are seen was also shown 


and ‘an estimate made of the relative size of things that 
were magnified 800 diameters. _ The microscope shown 
magnified that number of times and had a field of view 
of less than Isos Of a square inch and yet said the 
lecturer, this | saints space is swarming with life, hurry- 
hither and thither making big journeys in a single drop 
of water, and reminding one of a little patch of ice 


covered with boys and girls, s sliding, skating, and mixed 


up in inextricable confusion. 

But where did these little creatures come from? 
Some believe that they arise from eggs or spores pro- 
duced by previous generations of similar beings, and 
others that they are produced spontaneously. And this 
brings us to the theories that have been advanced to ac- 
Only the 
principal however can be enumerated as follows : 


1. That they are produced by parents. 

2. That all living bodies are made up of living mole- 
cules which continue.to live whether the animal does or 
not, and that these infusorie or cells are such. mole- 
cules. 

3. That when the chemical compounds necessary fot 
the nourishment of low forms of life are in proper con- 
dition, protoplasm is formed in obedience to chemical 
and physical laws, just as other chemical substances are 
made ; and that the protoplasm thus formed without the 
intervention of life, has the property of life, and cells are 
formed and growth begins. 

4- That mineral matter does not produce protoplasm 
in obedience to mere chemical laws, but that bodies that 
have had life do; that the protoplasm, thus formed 
does not die when the animal does, but may again 
generate life. 

5. That.living bodies not only produce like bodies, 
but also something unlike the original, as for example, 
the tape-worm in man. 


With regard to these theories it may be said that all 
have been held.in modern times, and.each with several 
modifications, The first seems most philasophical, 
most in accordance with the facts as. now understood, 
and the one most, favored by analogy. The second is 
now entirely abandoned.: The third is held by more 
persons, and.is perhaps the most interesting from its 
suppesed theological bearing.. This bearing may be ex- 
plained by saying that two hypotheses together are sup- 
posed to do away with, the necessity.of a Creator, which 
hypotheses are ; first, that living matter may: arise from 
dead matter directly in obedience to chemical and phys- 
ical laws,; and second, that the living things thus origi- 


something higher.. The foyrth theory is still held by a 
few persons, aad, although much jess broad than the 
last, is just ag important in some of its: practical bear- 
ings. Thus the fungi that appear in the decay of cer- 
tain substances are the result of the decay, and yet when 
once originated may produce. serious results, as we see 
with the: potato disease. The fifth theory is interesting 
but we now know that most of the examples used to 
prove it, such as the tape-warm, trichina, etc., are the 
result of natural propagation. 

But what means have been taken to prove the truth 
or falsity of these various theories? One side claims 


germs are in fact introduced into the infusion and then 
hatch. The other side on the contrary, claims that 
although there are some germs.in the air, which may 


The shape, peculiarities and| get into the infusions, yet the beings will still grow if 
these germs are excluded, and: those in the infusion 


or glycerine. 


germs. 
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ents have been devised to collect these germs in the air. 
Thus the air has been allowed to trickle with water over 


powdered glass,or has been drawn or blown through liquids 
And the dust obtained contains nearly 
every thing that can be pulverised, but at the. same time, 
Whenever we collect the dust in the atmos- 
phere, we always find in it many minute organic germs, 
or spores or monads or whatever they may be called, 
and these vary im size from y,4,5 of an inch down to 
the smallest that can be perceived with the microscope. 
At the same time they are so potent that the white of 
an egg cannot be exposed one minute without swarm- 
ing with ferments. Besides the germs, however, we 
find sand, bits of lint, epithelial scales, bits of stone, 
iron, etc.,etc. Starch likewise is nearly always present. 
But the important fact is, that when the proper infusions 
are exposed to the air which contains this dust etc., 
fermentation always takes place. 


There have been therefore. many efforts made to ex- 
clude these germs. These consist: essentially for. the 
most part, in heating the infusions to kill any- germs 


that they may contain, and then keeping them from re- 


ceiving fresh ones by sealing them up. Bastian’s view 
is that although these precautions may be taken, the in- 
fusions will still bring forth life. He regards that bac- 
tri and vibriones may be killed by heating. them to 
212° F., but claims that an infusion will produce life 
even after it has been heated above 300° F. In this he 
combats Pastuer, who like Huxley maintams an op- 
posite view. Inthe experiments made on this point 
the air has been drawn in over hot tubes, and in fact 
after the infusions had been sealed up in glass tubes, 
they have been subjected by doiling, to heat sufficient 
in the minds of the experimenters to kill any germ that 
might be there, 

But said the lecturer, will this heat kill the germs ? 
Although it may kill the animals after they are hatched 
will it kill the germs before. they are hatched? We 
know that wheat will stand almost any degree of cold 
in the kernel without destroying the vital germ, but only 
a slight frost, when the wheat is in blossom, will destroy 
a whole field. So also plaats have been found in hot 
springs. And if the germs of plants will stand such a 
degree of cold, but perish at comparatively slight cold 
when once they have passed from the germ state, may 
it not be true. that the heat which will kill the animals: 
in an infusion, will still leave the germs alive. To illus- 
trate still further the lecturer described some experi- 
ments of his own. A pepper infusion was allowed to 
freeze two hours, and when thawed again the infusoire 
were still alive. Again it was frozen two days, and when 
thawed they were still alive. The infusion was then al- 
lowed to dry up and remain so for a week, and when 
moistened again living forms could still be seen, showing _ 
great vitality. 

On this point, however, as to the origin of this life 
there is a direct conflict of testimony.. Bastian and 
others claim that life will result even when the germs 
are killed and others excluded, while Huxley, Pasteur 
and others maintain the opposite view. There seems 
to be an honest difference of opinion. It may be said, 
however, that the most reliable observers are overwhelm- 
ingly of the belief that all life is from antecedent life 
or in the words of the old Latin aphorism, owne vivum 
ex vivo. And each good investigation reduces the 
number of supposed cases of spontaneous generation. 
The facts of the case may be stated as follows: 1. 
The old view of organic and inorganic compounds in 
chemistry has been broken down. 2. All allow that 
beings do arise where the germs cannot be distinguished 
by the best microscopes yet made. 3. That some of 


lustrated on the board by the lecturer, who affirmed that! killed and fresh ones excluded. Many kinds of expedi-|.these lower forms_are so variable that what was once 
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supposed to be several species, are now known to be 
often, only phases of the same thing. 4. Although it is 
highly improbable that a% forms of living beings are 
derived from one original, yet many of the so-called 
present species appear to have been produced from 
earlier similar species. The whole question must be re- 
garded as yet among those that are unsolved, and should 
be approached in a candid and scientific spirit. I be- 
lieve, said the lecturer, that it will ultimately be shown 
that all life is derived from antecedent life, and that 
the beginning rests with the Creator. The dispute which 
has raged so fiercely has arisen to a great extent over 
the misunderstanding of terms. Protoplasm, a word 
well known to scientific men for a long time has been 
the innocent cause of much contention. Ponderous 
essays have been hurled against it, and the whole con- 
test reminds one of the dispute of O'Connell with the 
abusive fisherwoman. 

The doctrine of spontaneous generation is an old one 
and once universally held, and has only been considered 
a pernicious belief since its connection with a develop. 
ment hypothesis. St. Paul seems to favor this doctrine 
in that famous passage, “ Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die.” Up to about 
two hundred years ago the belief was almost universal 
that maggots breed in putrid meat, and when in 1668, 
Francisco Redi demonstrated that maggots were always 
the offspring of flies, he was charged with perverting the 
Scripture. And through the whole conflict it is curious 


to observe how theories have fluctuated, just according. 


to the improvements of the microscope. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the diffi- 
culties of observation. These may be briefly stated as, 
1. The exceeding smallness of the objects to be viewed ; 
2. The fact that the objects seen are looked through, a 
mode of vision which we use with nothing else. 3. It 
requires on educated sight. 4. The difficulties of illu- 
mination ; and 5. The false appearances which may arise 
from refraction, diffraction, and other phenomena of 
light. When we consider that with an instrument which 
magnifies only 3,000 diameters, a six foot man to appear 
his natural size must be only y of an inch long, and as 
large around as a hair, that the field of view is ys} yg of 
a square inch, that when an object is magnified 3,000 
diameters, the light which naturally falls upon it must 
be weakened just so much, or so much greater light 
must be concentrated upon this minute space, and that 
only one eye can be used, we have some idea of the diffi- 
culties of the research. And again some microscopists 
use instruments which magnify 5,000 or even 10,000 


diameters.’ But notwithstanding the power of the in-]: 


struments used, it should not astonish us if we cannot 
even then see the original germs. For let us make a 
simple calculation. Some of the great trees of Cali 
fornia are over 300 feet high and 30 feet in diameter. 
Such a tree is estimated to contain 250,000 feet of lumber 
exclusive of the branches, or 36,000,000 of cubic inches. 
The cubical contents of a seed of one of these trees may 
be put at from yoy 5 tO zo's Of a cubic inch, and its length 
at from 4; to s of an inch. In one of these trees then 
we have a living being from 10,000 to 15,000 times 
as large as the largest dimension of the seed—not the 
germ however—and from 50,000 to 75,000 million times 
its cubical contents. And if we may suppose that the 
relation between these microscopic living forms and 
their germs is at all analogous, it is not unreasonable to 
consider that they exist, though we may not be able to 
sce them. 

But, have these questions no practical bearing? 
are they merely curious and interesting specula- 
tions? It is indeed a subject of immense prac- 
tical importance. Diseases of both man and animals 
are caused by microscopic organisms. 
these may be mentioned, the itch, a disease known as 
favers, and all the phases of ring-worm. So also cer- 
tain diseases of vegetables, such as rust, mildew, and 
blight of crops, the grape disease, and the potato rot. 
In all these cases the animals are known to reproduc, 
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from others. There are also numerous other contagious 
and epidemic diseases, which seem to be of like charac- 
ter, although their causes are not so well known. Such 
are small-pox,kine-pox, and sheep-pox. Extensive experi- 
ments, miade on these diseases, go to show that the 
infecting material is minute particles, and the problem 
becomes to destroy them. It is also but a step from 
there contagious disease to epidemic and malarious 
ones, such as cholera, and the plague, although. the 
cause is here more obscure. That treatment of these 
diseases, however, has been most successful, which re- 
gards them as caused by living organisms. Some mal- 
ariqus diseases are checked by cold, as the yellow fever 
by a frost. The silk-worm disease, may also be placed 
in this category. The subject may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 1. We know that some diseases are caused by 
minute organisms.. 2. That others apparently are, and 
3. That of those that are certainly so caused, the organ- 
isms are not spontaneously evolved. Beyond this we 
are still in the dark, but every year brings a solution to 
some new Case, and they all point the same way, viz: 
that these great scourges are caused, by minute organisms 
not spontaneously generatd. If so, the remedy is sim- 
ply to keep the seeds or spores away from the body, but 
if they are spontaneously generated, there is no hope of 
extirpating them, and unless a specific is found the race 
must continually suffer. 

Professor Brewer is an interesting lecturer. -Earnest- 
ness in delivery unites with an occasional pleasing turn 
of an illustration, to hold the attention of the audience, 


and a happy way of stating and arranging his matter, 
eat his efforts to instruct, both agreeable and suc- 
cessfu 


SIX INDIANA COLLEGES. 


BY PREST. JOSEPH F. TUTTLE, WABASH COLLEGE. 


According to Commissioner Eaton’s report Indiana 
has nineteen colleges. Of the most of these I shall 
say nothing, or very little, for the reason that I am not 
acquainted with them. Franklin College, which has 
done a great deal of good work for Indiana, has re- 
cently succumbed to its embarassments, which seem to 
have been too great even for its late excellent and able 
President, Dr. Wayland. I am told that the cheap 
scholarships are at the foundation of its difficulties, and 
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ment. It had 33 ladies most of whom are residents of 
Bloomington, 

Hanover College is situated on the high grounds 
overlooking the Ohio River, and is six miles from Mad- 
ison, . The Rev, Mr. Crowe started the_ọriginal school 
with six boys in 1825. Until the founding of Wabash 
it was the only Presbyterian College in Indiana. Since. 
1832 itjhas had twelve Presidents—two of them fro- 
tem.—and several of them have been men of national 
reputation.. Few abler men have occypied a position 
in our Western College faculties, than Drs. McMaster 
and Thomas. Rev. Dr. Heckman, is now filling the 
chair, with marked success. Financially the college 
has had a struggle for life which has only been the com- 
mon lot of Western institutions. During the last year 
the financial reports of Hanover haye improved so that 
now it is reported self-supporting. In 1871 President 
Heckman reported that it had graduated 346 students 
of whom half entered the pulpit. Eight hundred of 
its students became clergymen, and over 3000 young 
men have studied there. Its religious history has also © 
been one of very great interest. When Dr. H. ac- 
cepted the presidency the number of students in at- 
tendance was very small, smaller than for many years, 
but the increase has been most gratifying, over 150 be- 
ing reported as in attendance during the first term. 

Of Wabash College I need speak but little inas- 
much as the editors of the Courant have recently 
published two articles on its present condition and 
the character of one of its benefactors, the late John C. 
Baldwin of Orange N. J. To let the college have its 
place in this syllabus of the leading Indiana Colleges 
I may select from the CoURANT's articles a few 
items. 

“Since 1864 the permanent cash funds of the col- 
lege, aside from those raised to build and furnish the 
North and South wings the portico and the gymnasium, 
have been increased from about $30,000, minus a debt 
of $10,000, to about $140,000. There are also several 
thousand acres of wild land belonging to the college, 
which are constantly growing in value. 

It has several fully endowed scholarships. The 
funds are in the treasury for the completion of the 
South wing of the main college building, as also of the 
portico. When finished it will be a noble building, and 
adequate to the wants of the college for a long time. 


this cause has been aggravated by certain rights of|The spacious and beautiful gymnasium has been in- 


voting conferred as a condition of the scholarships. 
Whether my information is correct or not, the college 
is reported as suspended, at least for the present. 

The State University at Bloomington, is the oldest 
institution in the State if we take the date of its charter 
in 1828. The Academy which was the germ of Han- 
over College had been in operation three years. In 
1828 Dr. Andrew Wyler, a graduate of Washington 
College, Pa., became the president of the State Uni- 
versity and held the office until 1851. He is repre- 
sented as a man of decided ability, as he must have 
been a man of sharp points, or he could not become 
the target at which Bayard Hall fired his humorous 
book, known as “Three years and a half in the New 
Purchase.” Theophilus Parvin, of Indianapolis, a 
pupil of the doctor, has pronounced on his president a 
graceful eulogy. 

In 1862 the cash income of the university was $5,200, 
the income of State bonds held by it. 
lands its capital is considerably increased, and in ad- 
dition there have been appropriations to it from the 
State Treasury, making its present income some $24,- 
ooo, which is a handsome increase in ten years. This 
will be enlarged without doubt by the next -Legislature 
as the movement is favored by leading men of both 


As samples of| political parties. 


The last college year there were 53 in the Law De- 
partment, 122 in the Classical and Scientific College 
classes, and 133 in the “Select Course, Irregular, and 
Sub-Freshman,” the last three items being—as I sup- 
pose—equivalent to the ordinary Preparatory Depart- 


By the sale of|tent without an Institution of their own. 


closed and partly finished by the energy of Col. Car- 
rington. The addition to the facilities of the College 
furnished in these buildings still leaves the college out of 
debt. The college has come into possession of its part of 
the estate of the late John C. Baldwin, of Orange, New 
Jersey, amounting to $28,000. This money is now at 
interest and by direction of the testator its income is to 
be used in assisting promising young men on certain 
specified conditions. - ° 

The income of the Baldwin Fund is ‘already aiding 
some men, and must pecome a a great powari. in Wabash 
College.” 

The college has grown in all respėcts 'and bids fair 

still to increase. It has eight professors and two tutors 
and the present year about 225 students. 

The Methodists of Indiana are very numerous, and 
whilst the denomination is well represented in the facul- 
ty of the State University, its people could not be con- 
The Indiana 
Asbury University is at Green Castle, and had last 
year, 298 males, and 35 females in both departments. 
So far as any income to the Institution is concerned, it 
practically gives free tuition on account of the large 
number of free scholarships that have been sold at alow ’ 
price, and which are readily secured by the students. 
The funds of the Institution amount to about $100,000 
besides the buildings and other property. A new and 
costly edifice for college purposes is now going up, and 
will be finished this year. The funds are pledged for 
the building. The faculty is composed of earnest 
scholars who are doing a great work in the state, ~ 
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The North Western Christian University at Indian- 
aplis has valuable grounds, but I know very little of its 
history. It has had a large local patronage, and is said 
to be in a prosperous condition. It had last year 299 
students, of whom 80 were females. It belongs ‘to the 


Christian a comes known as Camp- 
bellites. | 
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Among im the most remarkable species of pecten there 
is a very small one figured in Goldfuss under the name 
of pecten paradoxus, if I remember rightly, and found in 
the lias of Germany, which I have always been inclined 
to consider as the type‘of a distinct genus on account 
of its structural peculiarities. As yet nothing like it 
has been made known among the living shells. Now, 


Earlham College is at Richmond, in the Eastern part of among the few specimens dredged on this occasion in 


the State. It- was started in 1860, is under the control 
of the Friends, boards its students, and admits both sexes 


500 fathoms depth, off the mouth of the Rio Doce, 
there was one living specimen of the same type as 


Its religious character is admirable and it seems to fur- | pecten paradoxus, showing particularly and very distinctly 


nish a thorough education to its students. Last year it 
had 208 students, of whom 77 were females, and 22 
were in the regular ‘college classes.. Its endowment is 


the prominent radiating ribs rising on the ŝnner surface 
of the shallow valve to which the fossil is indebted for 
its specific naie. Like the’fossil, the living species is 


not large, and its friends ‘are agitating the question of|of small dimensions, measuring hardly two-thirds of an 


enlarging its funds. 

The first two years of the war were dark years for 
these loyal colleges-in Indiana. Their students rushed 
into the army. The endowments, very small at the best, 
in 1863 were not worth fifty cents on the dollar, and the 
teachers. laboring on small salaries had great difficulty 
tq live at all. In the third year of the war a change 
for the better took place. Wabash College has realised 
for buildings, endowments, and charity funds since that 
time at least $175,000 in cash besides the enhancement 
of its lands. 
the State University, have also realized large gifts in 
money or its equivalent. If we reckon the increase 
from the latter as though coming entirely from an in- 
vestment, within ten years half a million of dollars 
have been added ‘to the capital of these colleges, not in- 
cluding the North Western, with whose finances I am 
not familiar. In the matter of libraries these colleges 
make no great show. Hanover has 6,400 volumes ; 
Asbury 10,000 ; the North Western none reported ; the 
State University 5,000; and Wabash 12,000. By the 
purchase of the Owen Cabinet the State University is 
too rich for its present building. Wabash has a pecu- 


inch, I hope I may be able to dissect the animal at 
some future time and work out the anatomical character 
of this exceptional type. With it a few other shells al- 
ready known to us from deep waters were also found ; 
among them two beautiful species of Pleurotomria, iden- 
tical with species found in Florida, off Barbadoes. 

In my first letter to you concerning Deep Sea Dredg- 
ing, you may have noticed the paragraph concerning 
Crustacea, in which it is stated that among these ani- 
mals we may expect “genera reminding us of some Am- 


Hanuver, Asbury, North Western, and |phipods, and Jsopods aping still more closely the Trilobites 


than Serolis”? A specimen answering fully to this state- 
ment has actually been dredged in forty-five fathoms, 
about forty miles East of Cape Frio. It is a most curi- 
ous animal. At first sight it looks like an ordinary Iso- 
pod, with a broad, short, flat body. Tested by the 
characters assigned to the leading groups of Crustacea, 
whether we follow Milne-Edwards’s or Dana’s classifica- 
tion, it can, however, be referred to no one of their or- 
ders or families. As I have not the works of these 
authors before me, I shall have to verify more carefully 
these statements hereafter. But I believe I can trust 
my first inspection. The general appearance of my new 


liarly rich collection highly praised by Prof. Tenney, of| Crustacean is very like that of Seroles, with this marked 


Williams, but of the cabinets of the otier ceueees I 
have no knowledge. 

I have mentioned ‘these colleges because I happen to 
be somewhat acquainted with them, and have omitted 
none of the balance from any want of respect to them. 
The present indications are that these colleges will grow 
in number and wealth, and be (we trust) the worthy 
peers of older and richer institutions at the East. 


THE HASSLER EXPEDITION. 


ANOTHER ` LETTER FROM PROFESSOR AGASSIZ,—DISCOV- 
ERY OF A NEW CRUSTACEAN. 


(The following letter from Prof. Agassiz, written two 
days before the expedition left Rio for Mantevideo has 
been received by Professor Benjamin Peirce, superinten- 
dent of the United States Coast Survey. ] 


Rio, ON BOARD THE HASSLER, 
FEB. 12, 1872. 

~My Dear Peirce; On January 18, Pourtales dredg- 
ed toa very late hour during the night, the weather 
being more favorable for this kind of work than it had 
been at any previous time since we left Boston. As I 
did not dare.to remain exposed to the dew, I missed the 
most interesting part of the proceeding, about which 
Pourtales will report himself, The next morning, how- 
ever, I had an opportunity of overhauling the specimens 
brought up by the dredge, and to my great delight I dis- 
covered among them another of those types of past 
ages, only found nowadays in deep water. The case is 
‘entirely new, as the specimen in question belongs to the 
Pectinidz, a family the relations of which to earlier 
geological formations have thus far presented nothing 
especially interesting or instructive, except perhaps the 
fact that the type of neither is exclusively cretaceous. 
I wish I had within my reach the means of making a full 

statement of ‘the’ facts ; but I have not the necessary 
books of referefice, and must in’ this ‘case trust entirely 
to my memory. 


difference, however, that the thoracic wings are much 
more numerous, and the abdomen or pygidium is much 
smaller. It cannot be referred to the Podopthalmarians 
of Milne-Edwards (which corresponds to the Decapods 
of Dana) because’ it has neither the structure of the 
mouth, nor che gills, nor the legs, nor the pedunculated 
eyes of this highest type of the Crustacea ; nor can it 
be referred to the Tetradecapods of Dana (which em- 
brace Milne-Edwards Amphipods and Isopods), because 
it has more than seven pairs of thoracic limbs ; it can- 
not be referred to the Entomostraca, because the thora- 
cic wings are all provided with locomotive appendages 
of the same kind. But it has a very striking resem- 
blance to the Trilobites ; it is, in fact, like the latter, 
one of those types, combining the characteristic struc- 
tural features of other independent groups, which I have 
first.distinguished under the name of synthetic types. 
Its resemblance to the Trilobites ig unmistakable and 
very striking. In the first place, the head stands out 


distinct from the thoracic regions, as the buckler of| appendage sus generis. 


Trilobites ; and the large, kidney-shaped, facetted eyes 
recall those of Calymene ; moreover, there is q facial 
suture across the cheeks, as in Trilobites, so that were it 
not for the presence of the antennz which project from 
the lower side of the anterior margin of the buckler, in 
two unequal pairs, these resemblances would amount to 
an absolute identity of structure. As it is, the presence 
of an hypostome, in the same position as that piece of 
the mouth is found in Trilobites, renders: the similarity 
to this extinct type of Crustacea still more striking ; 
while the antennz exhibit an unmistakable resemblance 
to the Isopods. In view of the synthetic character of 
these structural features, it should not be overlooked 
that the bukler of our new crustacean, for which I pro- 
pose the name of Tomocaris Peircei, extends sideways 
into a tapering point, curved backward over the first 
thoracic ring, ‘as is the case with a great many Tri- 
lobites : 
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have prominent lateral points, curved backwards, like 
the pleural of Olenus, Lichas, etc. The sixth ring is 
almost concealed between the fifth and seventh, and is 
destitute of lateral projections, as is also the ninth. 
These rings are distinctly divided into three nearly equal 
lobes by a fold or bend on each side of the middle 
region, so that the thorax has the characteristic appear- 
ance of that of the Trilobites, to which the latter owes 
its name. The legs are very slender, and resemble 
more those of the copepods and ostracoids than those 
of any othet Crustacea. . There are nine pairs of them, 
all aliks in structure, six of which, however, the anterior 
ones, are larger than the three last, which are also more 
approximated to each other. Besides the legs, there is 
a pair of maxillipeds attached to that part of the buck- 
ler which extends back of the facial suture. These 
maxillipeds resemble the claw of-a cyclops. All these 
appendages are inserted in that part of the rings corres- 
ponding to the bend of the thoracic lobes ; so that, if 
there exists a real affinity between the Trilobites and our 
little crustacean, and their resemblance is not simply a 
case of analogy, we ought hereafter to look to a corres- 
ponding portion for the insertion of the limbs of 
Trilobites. I do not remember with sufficient precision 
what Billings, Dana and Verrill have lately published 
concerning the limbs of Trilobites to say now what 
bearing the facts described above may have upon the 
subject, as lately discussed in the Yournal of Science. 
But of one thing I am satisfied, since I have examined 
the Tomocaris Peircei—that trilobites are not any more 
closely related to the phyllopods than to any other 
entomostraca, or to the isopods. In reality, the Trilo- 
bites are, like Tomocaris,' a synthetic. type, in which 
structural features of the tetradecapods are combined 
with characters of Entomostraca, and other were 
essentially their own. 

The pygidium or abomen of Tomiocaris is very like 
the abdomen of the ordinary Isopods, with an articulated 
oar attached sideways, and leaf-like respiratory organs 
upon the under side. ‘The whole pygidium is embraced 
between the last curved points of the side of the thorax. 
Owing to these various combinations, I would expect in 
Trilobites phyllopod-like respiratory appendages under 
the pygidium only, and slender articulated legs, with 
lateral bristles under the thorax so thin and articulated 
by so narrow a joint as easily to break off without leav- 
ing more than a puncture as an indication of their 
former presénct. 

It is impossible to study carefully the synthetic type 
without casting a side-glance at those natural. groups 
which, without being strictly synthetic themselves, have 
nevertheless charatters capable of throwing light upon the 
whole subject. And in this connection I would say a 
few words of Apus and Limulus. If I remember rightly, 
Milne-Edwards considers the shield of Limulus as a 
cephalothorax, in which the function of chewing is 
devolved upon the legs, while he regards the middle 
region as an abdomen, and the sword-like tail as an 
In the light of what precedes I 
am rather inclined to consider the ¢ephalic shield of 
Limulus as a buckler homologous to that of the Trilo- 
bites, and the middle region as a thorax in which the 
rings show unquestionable signs of a division into lobes, 
as in Trilobites. The tail would then answer to the 
pygidium. Apus should be compared with the other 
crustacea upon the same assumptions as Limulus. 

Ever truly your friend, ` 
L. Acassız. 
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THE DARMSTADT POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


[We find in a recent number of Nature, the following 
epitome of the “Grand Ducal Beoee Be nuis 
School.”’| , 

The object of the school is stated to be a thorough 
scientific, a3 well as artistic, education, for all technical 
pursuits, assisted by appropriate practical exercises. 


The. thorax consists of nine rings, seven of which! The Institution affords special facilities for the educa- 
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tion of architects, engineers, mechanical and chémical 
technicists, manufacturers, craftsmen, and agriculturists. 
The Institution is divided into the following sections :— 
(1) the Lower School ; (2) the School of Architecture ; 
(3) of Enginéeting; (4) of Machinery; (5) of Techni- 
cal Chemistry; and (6) of Agriculture. 

The Lower School aims at giving a general instruc- 
tion in mathematics, natural science, and design, as a 
foundation for the spetial pursuits taken up afterwards. 
For adfhission into the school it is necessary that the 
student shall be sixteen years of age, and have received 
such an education as would be afforded by the highest 
classi of a “ Realschule,” or the third course of a 
“ Gyminasitim,” with the exception of the dead langua- 
ges. This implies a knowledge of algebra, as far as 
equations of the second order, an acquaintance with 
. logarithms, with pldin geometry, and the elements of 

_ solid geometry, practice in German style, a knowledge 
of the outlines of history, and some practice in linear 


and free-hand drawing. 
Exaniinatiens are held in the Lower School at the 


end of each Kalf-year, in the’ other divisions at the end 
of each year ; a diploma is only given if the student 
gives satisfactory evidence of having completely mas- 
teréd one of thé branches of technical study in which 
special instruction is given. ‘he payments consist of 
an entrance-fed of 5 fi.,and a payment of 50 fl. per an- 
num ; and in addition 6 fl. ‘are charged for every day’s 
work of 7 hours in the chemical laboratory ; 10 fl. for 2 
afternoons of 3 hours in the physical laboratory. 

In addition to the subjects required in each special 
department, léctures or instruction are given in the fol- 
‘lowing subjects, ahd attendance on some of them is 
strongly recommended to all students, in order to give a 
wider Culture than would be attained by exclusive atten- 
tion to his special pursuit :—(1) Exercises in Literature 
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To assist in the studies of the pupils there ate chemi- 
cal and physical laboratories, an experimental farm, 


mineralogical, zoological, and botanical’ collectiéns, 


models of machinery, desigas, libraries, excursions into 
the country, &c. Under spécial cir¢umstancés students 
can be admitted as “ Hospitanten” to certain only of the 
studies, without going through the entire course; but 
care is taken that this does not interfere with the regu 

lar studies of the other students. 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES APTER THE 


It is only since the beginning of the winter term that 
these seats of learning can be ‘said to have returned to 
their normal state. A large number of young men were 
in the field for nearly a year, but even those in the army 
of occupation obtained leave some five or six months 
ago to returnto pursue their studies. It is very interest- 
ing to observe the effect the war has had upon the attend- 
ance as well as the spirit of the universities. With 
some few exceptions, they are overcrowded this winter, 
because many old students who would without interrup- 
tion have finished ‘their courses by this time, have ma- 
triculated again along with the freshmen of this year. 
Quiet and busy work has entirely replaced the anxious 
bustle of the camp; helmet and uniform are doffed ; 
even a medal and its ribbon have given place to the 
academical caps and badges. The names of those who 
died for their country, engraved on marble slabs, are al- 
ready hung up inthe halls of their respective universi- 
ties. The most remarkable fact, however, appears to 
be that nearly every one of the survivors, unless he has 
preferred to join the army for good, as officer dr surgeon, 
has resumed his atadémical course where he left off, with 
the greatest eagerness. The rush into “ Fachstudium ” 


and History ; (2) the French and English Languages ;\has never been stronger in Germany than at present. 


(3) the General History of Art ; (4) National Economy ; 
(5) Commercial Knowledge ; (6) the Principles, of Juris- 
prudetce ; (7) Physical Geography ; (8) Zoology ; (9) 
Systematic Botany ; (10) Singing and Gymnastics. 

The course in’ the Lower School extends over two 
years, in which the following subjects are compulsory : 
--First year. (1) History and Literature with the Ger- 
‘man Languages ; (2) Higher Algebra ; (3) Stereometry 
and Trigonometry ; (4) French ; (5) Outline Geometry ; 
(6) Free-hand Drawing. Second year. (1) History and 
Literature with the German Language ¢ (2) Analytical 
Plane Geometry ; (3) Algebraic Analysis, the Differen- 
tial and’ Integral Calculus ; (4) Higher Algebra; (5) 
Experimental Physics ; (6) Mechanics ; (7) French ; 
(8) Free-hand Drawing , (9) Outline Geometry. 

In the special schools for Architecture, Engineering, 
Mechanics, Technical Chemistry, and Agriculture, the 
entire course extends over a period of from two to four 
years. ‘The extent to which the studies are carried will 
be illustrated by the following abstracts of the curricu- 
lum in the Agricultural School, the shortest of the 
courses ; First year—(1) Experimental Physics ; (2) Ex- 
perimental Chemistry ; (3) Chemical Exercises; (4) 
Histology and Morphology ; (5) Vegetable Physiology ; 
(6) Systematic Botany (with excursions) ; (7) Zoology ; 
(8) Mineralogy ; (9) The Study of Rocks ; (10) Anato- 
my of Domestic Mammalia; (11) Physiology of Domestic 
Mammalia ; (12) External form of Domestic Mamma- 
lia ; (13) Agricultural Implements and Machines ; (14) 
National Economy ; (15) Mathematics ; (16) The Draw- 
ing of Plans. Second year—({1) Chemical Exercises ; 
(2) Agricultural Chemistry ; (3) Practical Microscopy ; 
(4) Practical Physiology ; (5) The Diseases of Plants ; 
(6) General Agriculture ; (7) Special Agriculture ; (8) 
General Breeding of Animals ; (9) Special Breeding of 
Animals; (to) The Commerce of Agriculture; (11) 
The Cultivation of Garden, Orchard, and Vine ; (12) 


Internal Diseases of Domestic Mammalia; (13) Exter- 
nal Diseases of Domestic Mammalia ; (14) Technology 
(Heating and Lighting) ; (15) Agricultural Book-keep- 
ing; (16) Irrigation, Tilling, &c.; (17) History and 
Literature of Agriculture ; (18) Practical Geometry. 


The old patriots of the Wars of Liberation, who attend- 
ed the universities soon after thé peace of 1819, may de- 
plore the total absence of that idealistic spirit which 
brightened or obscured the days of their youth ; yet 
there can hardly be a better sign of a healthy national 
development than this decided predilection of the young 
generation for matter of fact. The increase or diminu- 
tion of the number of students in the different places 
may also be taken as Symptoms of some farther changes 
The contest ‘between the great and smalf universities 
seems to be taking a’ new turn, which could ‘hardly have 
been predicted a few years ago. The more expensive 
places, like Berlin, Bonn, and Heidelberg, are slowly 
going down, tiot always, however, from the same reasons. 
Berlin, which might’be expected to be the great high 
gchodl of’ the new empire, Has yielded the palm at last 
to Leipzig. This is to be ascribed not merely to the 
suppésed mismanagement of the most unpopular minis- 
ter of public instruction Prussia has ever had, but to 
the drawbacks, especially the high'prices and rents ; 
perhaps, too, the long distances unavoidable in a capi- 
tal. Cities of a middle sizes are evidently taking the 
lead again. Bonn, on the other hand, besides the more 


luxurious style of life prevalént there, suffers at present |. 


from the interdict issued by the Archbishop of Cologne 
against almost all the professors of the Roman Catholic 
faculty because of their anti-infallibilist tendencies ; and 
Heidelberg still lacks a garrison in which the students 
may pass their year of military: service. Places like 
Halle, Géttingen, and Tübingen, where the influence of 
academical establishthents is supreme, and which on the 
whole are well provided for, have received more than 
their usual complement. Even some of the smallest 
size, like Greifswald and Marburg, ¢éntinue in à highly 
prosperous state, which is chiefly due to the recent po- 
pularity of their faculties of medicine ; whereas an- 
other class, represented by Giessen,' Kiel, and Rostock, 
seem doomed ‘to die of exhaustion. With them, too, 
the causes of decline are multifarious. A small govern- 
ment like that of Hesse-Darmstadt has not the means 
of supporting any longer the establishment at Giessen 
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on the scale demandéd ‘by the present development:in 
every branch of leatning and science ; and the old 
wealthy institutions at Rostock and Kiel are’ shinned 
by the Mécklenburghers and Holsteiners théniselves, 
since they have the free choice of any university they 
like, whereas young men from the other parts of Ger- 
many hardly ever come to the ‘shores of the -Baltic, 
where life is both more expensive and slower than any- 
where else. Yet Griefswald and Konigsberg are to a 
certain extent exceptions to this rule. Jema, about fifty- 
five years ago the most fermenting seat of the “ Burs- 
chenschaft," though not threatened exactly by a linger- 
ing death, has at last, as it wére, succuntbéed to & musing 
condition of stil-life. It may be hoped that the ap- 
proaching reconstitution of Strasburg may prove to be 
the same successful experiment as Bonn, where, immedi- 
ately after its foundation, the professors of mame and 
celebrity as well as students from a// parts of Germany 
began to flock.—B. Pauli, in Academy. 


THE METEOROLOGY OF MARCH, 1872. 


The mean ‘temperature of the month of March at 
New Haven was 28⁄4 degrees which is 7°7 degrees 
below the average temperature of the ‘ménth. The 
highest temperature of the month was 55‘2 deprees 
on the 2gth, the lowest was 1'2 degrees below zero on 
the sth. The range of the thermometer for the month 
was 56°4 degrees, which is somewhat greater than the 
average range. l 

The mean temperature of the last month was the 
lowest that has ever been recorded ‘for the month of 
March at New Haven. This record begins with 1779, 
and is continuous to the présent time embracing a 
petiod of 94 years. The following ‘ate ‘all the'cases in 
which the mean temperature of March was as muéh as 
five degrees below the average for'the éntire period : 


Year. Temp. Year. Temp. 

1872 28°4 degrees. | 1819 30°3 degrees. 
1799 296 s 1836 304 i 
1856 .298 ” 1869 305 ” 
1785 302 7 | 1863 308 a 


In order to extend this comparison over the six addi- 
tional years required to complete a century, I have con- 
sulted President Stiles’ Meteorological’ Journal which 
was kept at Newport, Rhode Island, during the years, 
1773.~4,-5, and part of 1776; then for about a year at 
Dighton, Ms. ; and then at Portsmouth N. H., until his 
removal to New Haven in June 1778. From this jour- 
nal it appears that in neither of these six years was the 
temperature of March more than three degrees below 
the mean temperature of ‘that month at the place of ob- 


| servation ; so that we have good authority for asserting 


that the past month was the coldest March known in 
this region during the last hundred years, j 

The low temperature of March sth was also quite re- 
markable, since only five cases have been recorded at 
New Haven in which the thermometer has fallen below 
zero in the month of March. These cases are as fol- 
lows : 


g 


1835 temp. 9 degrees below zero. 
1833 z 6 ”» 
r784 ” 5 "n 

l 1868 ” 2 93 


1872 ” 1 

The amount :of rain and melted snow for the past 
month was 3°92 inches, which is half an inch more than 
the avetage fah. The amount of snow for the last four 
months has been 36 inches, whichis six inches lèss than 


the average for New Haven. E. L. 
Yale College, April 1, 1872, 


— The experiments of Dr. H. Vohl, of Cologne, appear 
to prove that the carbonic acid obtained by heating char- 
coal is not derived from ‘the coal itself, but:hds been ab- 
sorbed from the atmosphere. This view is tornfitnied by 
the fact that when charcoal is freed from-its carbonic 
acid and saturated with pure oxygen, no further trace 


of carbonic acid is discoverable, even when ‘heated to 
680° Fahrenheit. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


PRISONERS OF NATURE. 

The more a fact varies from the ordinary ‘laws of na- 
ture, the more it merits the attention of the philosopher 
and’ amateur. Whén once ‘sufficiently corifirtned, how- 
ever contrary it ray be to prevailing opinions, it is er- 
titled to a place in the ranks’ of kidwledge. The fol- 
lowing phenomena dre ‘of this kind. ‘They até sach'as 
have occurted' in the course df reading, dnd have been 
collected in the hope that sorne’one, whose’stadiés thay 
have been ‘directed to such objects, will enlarge’ the list: 
These phenoména are instances’of living anintals béing 
found inctosed in‘ solid bodies. ‘The first case ‘on record 
occurred in'1683, when M. Blondel reported in the Paris 
Academy that at Toulon oysters fit to eat were frequent- 
ly found ‘inclosed it pieces of stbne: Two ‘yeats‘tater, 
M. de Cassini‘ mentions a similar fact, ‘tn the authority 
of M. Duraffe, ‘athbassador at the Porte, who ‘assured 
him that’ stones were frequently found there in ‘which 
were incfosed little animals, called dattyles. Sorhe work- 
men in a'quarry at Boursite, in Gotha; having detactied 
a large piece of stone from the mass, found, ‘on breaking 
it, a' ive toad. ‘They were desirous of separating the 
part that bore the shape of the animat, but it crambted 
into sand. The toad was of a dark gray, its back 4 tit- 
tle speckled ; the color of its belly was brighter’; its 
eyes, small and round, emitted fire from beneath: a' ten- 
der membrane, which covered them ; they were of the 
color of pale gold. When touched on the head with a 
stick, it closed its eyes as if asleep, and gradually open- 
ed them again, when the stick’ was taken away. It was 
incapable of any other motión. ‘he ‘aperture of the 
mouth wis closed by ‘means of a yellowish membtine. 
Upon ’pressfhg it' onthe back, it discharged some clear 
water, dhd died. Under the membrane which ‘covered 
the mouth’ was found, both in the upper arid lower jaw, 
two’ shat) teeth, which’ were stained with ‘a‘Httle blood. 
How long it had been inclosed in this ‘stone is 4 ques- 
tion that can not be solved. 

Another instance is related in a letter,’ dated 1780, 
and written from ‘the neighborhood of St. Mascent. 
The writer states that, a few days previously, he or- 
dered’ afi odk tree of a tolerable size to be ‘cut down, 
and converted itito a beam, that was Wanted for a build- 
ing which' ht was then'consttucting. Having separated 
the ‘head’ from the triink, three men were engaged in 
squaring it to the 'prdper size. About four inches wete 
to be tut away on each side. The writer was’ present 
during the ‘tansaction. Great was his “astonishment 
when he sdw them throw down their‘ tools, start’ back 
from thé tree, fix their eyes on the same, and point with 
a kind of atnagement and terror. Heinstantly approach- 
ed and looked’ at ‘the part of the tred which had fixed 
their attéritién. ‘His surprise equaled theit’s on seeing a 
toad about the size of an égg incrusted in 4 manner in 

the tree at the distance of fout inches from the diameter, 
and fifteen’ from the root. - It was cut and matigled ‘by 
the ‘axe, but stilf moved. He drew it'with difficulty from 
its abode, or rathér prison, which ît filled ‘$0 cofnpletely 
that ‘it seemed to have been compressed. He'placed it 
on the grass; it appeared old, thin, languishing, decrepit. 
He ‘aftérward' examined the tree with the greatest care 
to distovet how it had glided in ; but the tree was pet- 
fectly whole ahd sound. | i 
Thesé facts, but particularly the paper of M. Guettard, 
induced’ M. Herissan to make experiments calculated to 
ascertain’ their ceftainty: In February, 177%, hé in- 
closed three Tivé toads ir aà many cases of plaster, ahd 
shut them up in a dark box, which he also’ covered 'with 
a thick coating of plaster. In April, i1774, having’ re- 
moved tlhe plaster, he opened the box’ and found the 
cases‘ whole. On breaking the cdses he discovered that 
two of ‘the toads weéfe ‘alive, but’ the’ third had died a 
martyr to scientific investigation. "Thé defunct toad was 
larger than the others, add had been Moré compressed 
in the case. A careful examination of this ‘expertment 
Convinced thosé who had witnessed it that the animals 
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wére so inclosed that they could ‘have no possible com- 
munication with the external air, and must have existed 
during this lapse of time without the least nourishment. 
The -Academy prevailed on M. Herissan to repeat 
thé experiment. He imclosed again the two surviving 
toadé, and placed the box in the hands of the secretary, 
that the Academy might: open it whenever they should 
think proper. But this celebrated natutalist was ‘too 
deeply interested ‘in the subject to beé satisfied: with a 
Single éxperiinient ; he made, therefore, the two follow- 
ibg: First; itr April of the same: year, he placed two 
live toads in a basin of plaster, which he covered’ with a 
plate of glass, that he might obsèrve them frequently. 
In the following month hd presented: this apparatus to 
the: Academy. One of the toads was still living ; the 
other had given'up the ghost on the preceding night. 
Secondly, on the same date he inclosed awother toad in 
a glass bottle which he buried in the sand, that it might 
have no communication with the external air. This 
dnimal, which he presented to the Academy at the same 
time ds the other, was perfectly well, and even croaked 
whénever the bottle in which it was confined was shaken. 
It ‘is to bé ‘lamented that the death of M. Herissan put 
a stòp to these experiments, so interesting to savants, if 
not to toads. E 

' The power which these anjmals appear toi possess of 
‘sustaining abstinetice for solong a time, may result from 
avery slow digestion, and perhaps from the singular 
nourishment which they derive from themselves. M. 
'Grignon ‘observes that this animal sheds its skin several 
times in the course of’a ‘year ‘and that Ít always swallows 
it. “He has known, ‘he says, a large toad to shed its 
skin six times in one winter. ‘In short, those which may 
‘be supposed, from the facts we: have related, to have 
‘existed many years without ‘nodrishment, have been in 
total inaction in ‘suspension of life, and in a temperature 
that has admitted of no dissolution; so that it was 
not necessary to supply’ any loss, ‘the humidity of the 
surrounding matter’ preserving that of the animal, which 
needed only the component parts to be kept in a state 
of. moisture to preserve it from destruction. 

The toads are not the only animals which have the 
power of living for a considerable time without ridurish- 
ment and a communication with the external air. The 
instances of ‘the oysters and dacttyles mentioned at the 
beginning of this article may be advanced in proof of 
it ;' and there dre othet ‘examples. _ 

Two living worms were found in Spain, in the middle 
of a block of marble which a sculptor was carving into 
a lion for the royal family, These worms occupied two 
small cavities, in which there was no inlet that could 
possibly admit the air. They subsisted probably on the 
miarble,'as' they Were of the same'color. This fact was 
verified by Captain Ulloa, a famous Spaniard, who’ ac- 
companied thé French Academicians in their voyage to 
Petu for ‘the purpose of ascertaining the’ figure ofthe 
earth. He asserts that he saw these worms. ‘A beetle 
of the’ species called Capricorn was found in a piece of 
wood in the hold of a ship at Plymouth. We read in 
the Afiches de Province, June, 1772, that an adder was 
found alive in the center of a block of marble thirty feet 
in diameter. ` It'was folded nine times round in a spiral 
line ; it was incapable of supporting air, ‘and died a few 
moments after. Upon éxamining the stone, -not the 
smallest trace was to be found by which it could have 
glided in or received air. i p 
© Misson, in’his Zravels through Tfaly, mentions a cray- 
fish that was ‘found alive in the midst of a mass of matr- 
ble in the environs of ‘Tivoli. M. Peysonhel, kirig’s 
pliysician at Guadaloupe, having ółtdered d pit to be dug 
at the back of his house, was told by the workmen that 
live frogs were folind by them'in beds of petrifaction. 
M. ‘Peysonnel, suspecting some deceit, decended into the 
pit, dug the'bed of réck and petrifactién, and drew ‘out 
green frogs, which were alive atid exactly similar to’ what 
wé see every day! ` , 7 | ` 

‘If itis a difficult questiort to say'hów animals live in 
such a state óf captivity, it is equally difficult to account 
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their getting ihty durance vile, Va ; thedries 
a been adt anded but nóne of thèm oi sitistactory 


but the savants have still to’ discdver the mystery con- 
nected with those Prisoners of Nature.—A/bany Argus. ` 
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Another Substitute for Wood Engraving. — Din- 
gler’s Polytechnisches Fournal describes a new process 
called the “planotype.” The design to be engraved 
is transferred to a block of: lime-tree wood, which is _ 
then placed in a machine having somewhat the appear- 
ance of a carving machine, (the shape of which varies 
considerably according totthe nature of the work) the 
graver being kept red hot by a gas-jet. By means of 
this appliance, the design is gradually burnt into the 
wood. Figures, or letters of reference, are impressed 
by, means of punches, When the whole design has 
been burnt into the wood, a cast in type-metal is taken 
direct from the block ; without any further preparation 
the cast may be used for printing from, like an ordinary 
stereotype plate. It is stated that the wood does not 
suffer in the slightest degree from the heat of -the molten 


metal, and that even the finest details are faithfully re- 
produced. The process is carried out on a large scale, 


and is found to give most satisfactory results. 
f Ee 


A -Miniature Bngine—Mr. Buck, a Worcester 'jew- 
eller, ‘has made a miniature engine, which he claims is 
the smallest in the world.: The Sy says: “It is made 
of gold and silver, and fastened together with screws, 
the largest of which is one-eightieth of an inch in 
size. The engine, boiler, governor, and pumps stand in 
a space seven sixteenths of an inch square,'and are five- 
eighths of an inch high. Perhaps a better idea of its 
smallness will be conveyed, by saying that the whole 
affair may be covered with a common tailor’s thimble. 
The engine alone weighs but fifteen grains, and yet, every 
part is complete, as may‘be seen by'a microscopic exam- 
ination ; and it may be set in motion by filling the - 
boiler with water and applying heat, being supplied with 
all valves, etc., to be found upon an pS upright 
engine. To attempt an estimate of its power would 
seem like rather small business, but for a guess, our 
opinion is‘that a span of well fed fleas would ‘furnish 
more force if they were properly harnessed and shod. 


The little thing would tug away for several minutes if 
encouraged by a drop of water heated by the ‘applica- 
tion of a burnt finger.” a ; 


- Béientife Use of tho Mont: Oeris Tuhnol.—At a re- 
cent sitting of thé French Academy of Sciences, M. 
Elie de Beaumont read an elaborate paper On the scien- 
tific instruction’ which may be derived ‘from a close ex- 
amination'of’ the collection to be exhibited in the School 
of Miries, in Paris, of spectmens of the strata obtained 
from ‘the Mont Cenis Turthel. This colle¢tion, which 
consisted originally of only 127 specimens, has received 
60 new specimens, which brings the total number to 196. 
The total vertical thickness of the strata explored was 
tore than 7,000 theters. The géneral cofor'is gray, or, 
rather, black, and the coloring matter is mostly carbon. 
Very few fossils are met wilh, having’ been destroyed 
by the subsequent crystalization. The disturbances 
which have created Mont Cenis and made it emerge from 
the bottom of the sea have produced many cracks and 
faults. But all these faults have been filled up With 
quartz, in a perfect manner, in relatively modern times. 
The infiltration amounts practically to nothing. The 
only spring which was discovered, is situated near 
Modane, and gives only seven gallons per minute. . The 
water is cold. The contractors were obliged to send to — 
Modane and Bardonnéche for‘ the water requited for 
drinking, and for grinding the stone. No artesian well 
has ever given an opportunity fot comparison with the 
perforation of Mont Cenis, as the deepest well bored 
by European engineets is only 1,000 meters, and by the 
Chinese only 3;000.. The Academy’ listened for more 


than at hour to the lecturer. M. Faye expressed a wish 
that a series of pendulum experiments should be con- 


{ducted on the top of Mont. Cenis, as well as in the 


central part of the tunnel, to test the effect of the mass 
of the mountain on the time of thé oscillations, — Es. - 
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THE Common Council of the city ôf ‘Hartford, have 

decided upon the arrangements if reference to. the 
purchase of the Trinity College grounds. A committee 
has been appointed to negotiate the time and manner 
of payments, and to receive fram the trustees of the 
college the deed of the grounds. ‘The trustees are to 
receive. $160,000 upon the delivery of the deed and the 
remaining $500,000 in bonds of the city of Hartford, 
these bonds to be of the denomination of $1,000 each 
and payable 25 years from Jan. rst, 1872. Before the 
deed is given and accepted, however, the trustees are 
to give, in the words of the resolution, “a good and 
sufficient bond conditioned that the said trustees of 
Trinity College will procure a piece of land within the 
limits of the town of Hartford, and commence to erect 
‘college buildings thereon within five years from the 
date hereof.” | 


A FEW weeks ago we wrote an article on “ Expenses 
at Yale,” endeavoring to give therein some idea of the 
amount necessary to carry a man through the four years 
of his college course at Yale. A single item from this 
article has been widely copied, and in a few cases com- 
mented on. ‘This item as copied reads as follows: 


“The statistics of the class of 1870, at Yale, show 
that the average expenditures of each member were 
about $1,066 a year. The statistics of 1871 show a 
corresponding average of about $1,00z. One-fourth of 
the class spent between $500 and $900 ; one-fourth be- 
tween $900 and $1,250 ; and one-fourth ‘between $1,250 
and $2,500.” — 

Our object in bringing this matter to notice is to pro- 
test against any such mangling of results as this item 
gives, We have no objection to any paper choosing 
this, of all the.items in the article, provided they do not 
by so doing give a false impression, for the figures as 
stated in the original article are correct. But there are 
two points worthy of notice. The first is that these 
figures, as stated in the original article, are student esti- 
mates of what they spent and were made, without any very 
definite calculations ; for, as originally stated, very 
“few students keep any account of their actual ex- 
penses.” But the item aboye cited, by failing to men- 
tion this fact, leaves the reader to suppose that they are 
authoritative. The second point,.and the one still more 
worthy of attention, is that quite an essential part of 
the original item is suppressed. The item as given ac- 
counts for only éhvee fourths of the class, The. original 
item accounted for a//. The suppressed portion reads 
as follows: 

“ About one-fourth of the class ae not ae $500 
per year in their expenses.” 

And, as it seems to us, this puts the matter of expenses 
at Yale ina much better light. Another ‘item which 
might have been quoted with full as much pertinence is, 
“ that the estimate more frequently made than any other 
was $500 a year.” While we are on this subject we will 
say that the article referred to was an attempt at an 
honest statement of what a prudent young man must 
necessarily expend in order to study four years at Yale 
And we believed then, and believe now, that the con- 
clusions there reached ure sound, viz.: “That any 
young man who has good health, perseverance, and the 
power of adapting himself to’ various kinds of work, 
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need not, if he can:by any means obtain $1,000 or 
$1,200 deny himself the benefits of a thorough course 
of study at Yale.” 


THERE are already several rumors afloat as to the 
place of holding the next summer's regetta. The Wor- 
cester Spy learns from what it regards an official source 
that it will not be Ingleside, nor Springfield, nor Provi- 
dence, nor Fall River, nor Boston, but either New Lon- 
don or Worcester with a strong probability in favor of 
the latter place. We, however, do not understand, 
what that official source can be, for the matter is 
to be decided by the College Rowing Association, which 
does not, meet until next Friday. And unless that 
meeting is to be run by certain pérsons, ail speculations 
must be premature. It is said also that entries may be 
expected from at least six or seven colleges, and that 
crews may be counted on from Harvard, Yale, Brown, 
and the two Amherst Colleges. But this must also be 
regarded as premature for much will doubtless depend 
on the action of the Association. Meanwhile all will 
hear with regret of the misfortune which has befallen 
the Harvard crew, by a recent accident. Mr. W. C. 
Loring, the captain, fell upon the side walk a few days 
since and fractured his collar bone so seriously as to in- 
capacitate him from rowing this summer. With regard 
to this untoward circumstance the Boston Fos? says: 

“The loss which the crew sustains by this unlucky 
accident is keenly felt by the collegians, as Loring was 
by all odds the best boating man in the college, as well 
on account of his tact in training his men as of his 
superior physique. R. H. Dana, of the Sophomore 
class, will probably succeed Loring, he being considered 
next in point of training ability. ‘This accident has had 
a very depressing effect upon the whole boating frater- 
nity of the college and is regarded as a terrible blow. 
Itis looked upon as the fererunner of the repetition of 
last year’s misfortunes. But though disheartened the 
Harvard men will stand on their muscle against the 
fates which seem to be so decidedly against them, and if 
the magneta is not victorious again next summer it will 
not be because they do not try to do their best.” 

We will add in reference to the action of the Associa- 
tion at Worcester'‘next week, that we hope its delibera- 
tions may be guided by a spirit of fairness and mutual 
concession and that it will decide on such a course that 
a straight away race may be rowed, or at least if a 
turning course is chosen, let it be one where evety crew 
may turn around its own stake boat. A perfectly fair 
race is impossible under any other conditions. 

— 


PROFESSOR 8. F. B. MORSE. 


There have been few men whose names have been 
more widely. known in their times than that of Prof. 
Morse, and he must be regarded as one particuJarly for- 
tunate in linking his reputation with the history of 
an invention which has made an epoch in the world, and 
has given an impulse to the development of the arts 
and the furthering of commercial interests, hardly 
equaled by any other since the printing press began its 
work. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse, the son of Rev. Jede- 
diah Morse, D.D., was born April 27, 1791, in Charles- 
town, Mass. His father was a man of eminence in his 
calling, but like many other men, he achieved his repu- 
tation in a work outside his chosen field. He was well 
known during his life as a writer on geography, and will 
be long remembered as a pioneer in the work, and so, 
in a certain sense, the “father of American geography.” 

His son Samuel, entered Yale College, where he 
graduated in 1810. He subsequently decided to devote 
himself to the fine arts, and for several years resided in 
London, studying historical painting with West, who was 
then President of the Royal Academy. During a portion 


e 


.|of this time he enjoyed also the instruction of Allston. 


He was intimate with Leslie, and for a time the two 
occupied the same room, and pursued their studies to- 
gether. Through West’s introduction they had access 
to the Elgin marbles which were then in.the garden of 
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Burlington House, and the model of the Dying Hercu- 
les, which gained for Morse the prize of a gold medal 
from the Adelphi Society of Arts, was probably the re- 
sult of the studies upon these relics of Grecian art. It 
is a matter of congratulation: ‘that this model, which dis- 
plays remarkable power, is now in the possession of 
Yale College, and is deposited in the Art building. 

After returning to this country Mr. Morse established 
himself as a portrait painter in Charlestown, Mass., 
subsequently removing to New Haven, and finally to 
New York, where he was one of the founders of the 
National Academy of Design, and was its first Presi- 
dent. In 1829 he went abroad again to continue his 
studies in art, and spent several years upon the conti- 
nent. - During this absence he was appointed Professor 
of the Literature of the Arts of Design in the Univer- — 
sity of the City of New York, and in 1832 he returned 
to this country to take the position offered him. 

As an artist he had shown especial talent, and had 
already achieved a position among the best of American 
portrait painters. But like his father, he was destined 
to establish his claim to the remembrance of mankind 
in a very different sphere from that of his choice and 
tastes. His success as a painter entitles him to an 
honorable place in the history of American Art, but he 
has made an imperishable name as the inventor of the 
first practicable system of telegraphy, and the one which 
still holds its place as under all circumstances the most 
serviceable. : 

The first idea of the telegraphic transmitting and re- 
cording instruments occurred to Prof. Morse while on 
shipboard, on his return to this country in 1832. Ex- 
periments were made soon after landing, and in the Au- 
tumn of 1835 an instrument was exhibited by which 
telegraphic signals were recorded. The mode of its 
operation was substantially the same as that employed 
at present, but some time elapsed before the mechanical 
difficulties of the problem were satisfactorily met, and 
it was not until 1845 that the plan, afterwards generally 
used, of embossing a paper strip by means of a steel 
point was devised. 

But the obstacles of the inventor were not merely in 
the labor and experiment needed to perfect the instru- 
ment itself. It was necessary to convince the public of 
the practicability of the plan, and this was found to be 
by no means an easy task. An exhibition had been 
made before a Congressional Committee in Washington 
in 3837, but no action was taken in reference to it. 
Failing to receive the desired encouragement at home, 


_| Prof. Morse went abroad, and exhibited his invention in 


England, and in Paris before the Academy of Sciences, 
but with no better success. Several years of fruitless 
effort passed, during which renewed appeals were made 
to Congress for an appropriation sufficient to build an 
experimental line. between Washington and Baltimore. 
In 1843 Congress finally granted $30,000 for this pur- 
pose, but the debate upon the motion for it was conduc- 
ted in a tone of ridicule by several members of the 
Hoyse, and is a humiliating piece of Legislative his- 
tory. Mr. Cave Johnson especially distinguished him- 
self by his opposition to the scheme, proposing an 
amendment to the effect that half thesum should go to 
a certain Lecturer on “ Mesmerism,” who was then in 
Washington, to enable him to. make experiments in mes- 
merism in conjunction with Prof. Morse, and another 
member proposed to include “Millerism” also. They lit- 
tle thought that their short-sighted opposition to the com- 
paratively obscure and poorly appreciated inventor would 
give them a very undesirable share in a world-wide cele- 
brity, and perhaps be the chief means of preserving 
their names from oblivion. | 

The line from Washington to Baltimore was com- 
pleted before the end of March of the next year, and 
though as a mere tentative effort it encountered unex- 
pected obstacles and difficulties, its success was such as 
to put beyond all doubt the possibility, and what was 
more, the complete practicability of telegraphic com- 
munication between distant places. Companies were 
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soon formed and lines. rapidly extended to the chief 
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During the later years of his life Prof. Morse had 


cities in the United States, and a similar development | lived in comparative quiet, but he had not ceased to 


of telegraphic industry followed in the countries of the 
old world. 

The sudden appreciation by the piik of the com- 
mercial value of the telegraph however, was the beginning 
of new troubles to the inventor. His rights as patentee 
were not only threatened by innumerable alleged im- 
provements, but were actually infringed by unscruplous 
persons, and a vigorous crop’ of troublesome and ex- 
pensive lawsuits sprung up, in which the contestants en- 
deavored to maintain their ground by denying his pri- 
ority in the invention, and accusing him of dishonestly 
appropriating the discoveries of other men. His scien- 
tific reputation was also assailed, both in this country 


_ and in England, where rival claims‘to the credit of the 


invention were set up and strenuously ‘defended. Inthe 
end Prof. Morse was completely successful, and his 
claims were triumphantly vindicated. 

The controversies in regard to the question of prior- 
ity of invention arose partly from a misapprehension or 
want of apprehension of the true meaning of the word 
telegraph. The idea of communicating messages at a 
distance by the aid of electricity was not of modern ori- 
gin. . It appears in fact to have been thought of nearly 
one hundred years ago. Mr. Cooke, in England, had 
devised in 1836 and brought into practical operation in 
1837, an instrument by which messages were transmitted 
by electricity, and were indicated by the movement of 
a light magnetic needle placed within a coil of wire, 
through which the. current from the ‘line circulated. 
Similar contrivances had been used on very short cir- 
cuits, on the continent, by Baron’ Schilling as early as 
1832, and by Gauss and Weber in 1833. These instru- 


- ments, as improved, constituted the essential feature of 


the so-called needle telegraphs, which soon came into 
extensive use in England, and are still employed in a-few 
lines there and on the continent. They have the dis- 
advantage of leaving no record of the message, and the 
effort of watching the needle is found to be very trying 
to the eyes of the operator. As this apparatus makes 
no pernament record, it belongs properly to the class of 
semaphores or signal instruments. The essential feature 
of Prof, Morse’s invention was the “ possibility of pro- 
ducing an qutomatic record at a distance by means of 
electricity,” and he was unquestionably the first to 
realize this idea, while’the Morse apparatus was as clear- 
ly the first that properly deserves the name of zekegraph. 
For general purposes, of telegraphy it has nearly super- 
seded all other cantrivances. Ina report to Congress 
on the Telegraphic Apparatus and Processes in Tele- 
graphy exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 1867, made 
by Prof. Morse, who was the Commissioner appointed by 
the U. S. Government, there is a statement as to the 
number of Morse instruments in use in the various 
European countries. At that time (1867), one company 
alone in England used 7,245 of them, the whole num- 


- ber used in Europe being estimated at not much less than 


12,000 ; and it was supposed that at least double that 
number were used in America, 

If Prof. Morse was fortunate beyond most inventors 
in securing the rights which belonged to him, as well as 
in receiving a pecuniary reward worthy of the energy he 


displayed, and of the courageous and persistent efforts 


of those many years of struggle with difficulties well 
nigh innumerable, he was still more so in the full recog- 
nition of his claims by scientific men, both at home and 
abroad, and in the distinguished honors ‘bestowed upon 
him by nearly all the civilized countries of the globe. 
It would require too much space. to enumerate the many 


“6 wounded.” 


take a lively interest in all matters relating to the pro- 


gress of art in this country. Soon after the foundation 


of the Act School in Yale College, he presented to it a 
very valuable picture by his former instructor Washing- 
ton Allston, which now hangs in the gallery of the 
school. | 

A few days since he was prostrated by an attack of 
paralysis, from which he did not rally, but sunk gradu- 
ally until, on the evening of Tuesday, April and, his life 
of usefulness and honor came to a close, and he passed 
to his rest. - 


‘ MUTILATION OF HYMNS.” 
Editor of The College Courant: if my memory does 


not greatly deceive me, your correspondent È; D. S., in 


the issue of the CoLLEGE Courant of March 30, con- 
founds the original form of Toplady’s famous hymn 
“ Rock of Ages” with a revision of it by the poet 
Montgomery. The form which he quotes as the orig- 
inal of the second verse, is a portion of the second and 
third verses, as written by Toplady. I have not Top- 
lady’s works with me, but I have strongly the im- 
pression that it was the “riven side,” and not the 
“wounded side” of which Toplady sung. Certainly 
your correspondent has forgotten that it is under the 


figure of a “rock” that Christ is addressed ; a “ rock” 


like that from which pari flowed at the word of Moses, 
and the word “riven” is more appropriate than 
Ido not by any means object on prin- 
ciple, as your correspondent does, to alterations of 
hymns. How would he like to sing one line of this 
hymn as it reads in the original form, before its “ beau- 
tiful expressions” were “ tampered with :” 
“ When my eye strings break in death ?” 


. W. H. W. 
New York, Murch 28, 1872. 


LITERARY. 


„Tho Magazines, Etc,—The Atlantic for April opens 
with a poem by Longfellow, “The Ballad of Carmil- 
han; and we find besides of poetry, “The Brook’s 
Message,” by Kate Hillard, “The Burning of Soma,” 
by Whittier, and “ The Idyl of Battle Hollow,” by Bret 
Harte. Of the continued pieces, James DeMille carries 
“The Comedy of Terrors” through the ninth chapter ; 
the “Diversions of the Echo Club,” recounts the ex- 
periences of night, the fourth ; “ Septimius Felton” fills 
ten pages, and “The Roet at the Breakfast Table,” 
gives an unusually long but interesting canversation. 
Parton treats of “Jefferson in the House of Burgesses 
of Virginia,” Edward Jarvis attacks the “ Immigration” 
problem, and H. James Jr., reviews “ Taine’s English 
Literature.” Some one who witholds his name gives 
a long account of “ John Brown in Massachusetts” and 
T. B. Aldrich contributes a story of the war under the 
title “Quite So.” The departments of Art, Music, 
Politics and Science, are well filled. The latter has a 
notice of Huxley’s recent work, The Anatomy of Verte- 
brated Animals, | 

The April Galaxy, has as its opening piece a sketch 
of “Charles Reade” by Justin McCarthy. The novel- 
ist is summed up as follows: “ Mr. Reade is unsurpassed 
in the second class of English novelists, but he does 
not belong to the first rank. His success has been 
great in its way, but it is for an age and not for time.” 
Mr. Albert Rhodes analyzes French Character in a 
paper entitled, “The French at Home ;” Miss Nelly 


decorations bestowed upon him by the .monarchs of| Hutchinson treats of “Woman and Journalism” and 


Europe, the memberships in learned. societies, to be 
admitted to which is a distinction coveted by many and 
obtained by few, the banquets given in his honor, or to 
quote the many flattering testimonials to the benefits his 
invention has brought to the world. Without these he 
would have been an’ honor to his’ country, and one to 
whom his alma aid might refer with just pride. 


finds that the chief success of women as journalists is 
as special correspondents ; and Hon. Gideon Welles 
deals with “Lincoln’s and Johnson’s” plans of recon- 
struction. In “The Nether Side of New York,” Mr. 
Edward Crapsey brings out to light the Lottery Gam- 
blers. “Fifteen Years a Shakeress” is brought to a 
close ; the “ Eustace Diamonds” is continued, as is ‘also 
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“ My Life on the Plains” by Gen. Custer. J. W. De- 
Forest contributes an amusing paper, called, “ An In- 
dependant Ku Klux.” There are also several. stories 
and the usual departments, of Science Literature, etc. 

As usual Harfer’s is profusely illustrated, ten out of 
the sixteen articles the April number contains being 
thus assisted in their attempt to convey ideas. Mr. 
Conway’s second paper on Munich, opens the number 
and is interesting reading. The second paper on “Na- 
val Architecture” by Allan D. Brown, brings the subject 
down to the present and to a completion. A series of 
illustrated sketches of Southern Life by Porte Crayon 
is begun in this number. They are given under the 
name of “The Mountains.” There is also a first paper 
on the Tammany Society, which tells how it was made 
a political power. It will be concluded in the May 
number. . Under the head of “The Sociat Palace at 
Guise” Mr. Edward Howland gives a very minute ac- 
count of M. Godin’s Familistére, which is claimed to 
be the most successful attempt yet made to effect a 
union of the interests of labor and capital. There are 
also an article on “ William Wilberforce” based on some 
recently published memoirs, and an abstract of some of 
the principles of Mr. H. R. Haweis’s, new book, Music 
and Morals. Several stories furnish amusement and in- 
struction for those who delight in that manner of re- 
ceiving both. The poetry of the number is by Carl 
Spencer, Mrs. Ketchum, and Mrs. Z. B. Buddington. 
The latter describes touchingly the death of a little 
boy in one of the Pittston mines. The editorial de- 
partments are well filled. 

The full page illustrations of Mr. Edward Whym- 
per’s “ Scrambles among the Alps” in the April Zippin- 
cott are especially fine, and the subject matter is as bril- 
liant and interesting as the chapters that have preceded. 
The remaining continued articles are “ At Home with 
the Patigonians,” which reaches part II, and a conclu- 


- {sion ; “ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton” which pro- 


gresses through three chapters ; and “ Aytoun” which 
has likewise three chapters. Mr. Horatio King, Post- 
master General, under Buchanan, furnishes a paper en- 
titled, “ Reminiscenses of Early Stages of the Rebel- 
lion,” and E. S. gives a first paper on the “Private Art Col- 
lections of Philacelphia.” “Fair Margaret” by the author ` 
of “ Dorothy Fox,” is a genial story, and “ EHeand Lui” 
by Kate Hillard is a sketch of the unfortunate friend- 
ship of Alfred de Musset and George Sand. Prentice 
Mulford contributes a few sketches of life and scenes on 
the ocean under the head of “Bits of Steamer Life.” 
There are also several poems and the usual Monthly 
Gossip and Reviews. 

For variety and interest in the articles given Scribaer's 
for April truly bears off the palm. The number of the 
articles is so great that in a short notice it is almost im- 
possible to even mention them all, we must therefore be 
content to pick out some of the more important. The 
leading article which is well illustrated, is a description 
of the United States Navy Yard at Mare Island, Cal. 
James Richardson treats of the “Curiosities of Plant 
Life,” and Schele De Vere of *‘ Hidden Treasures,” in 
which the peculiarities of mines, oil wells, etc., are de- 
picted. “ The Silent College at Washington,” adescrip- 
tion of the National Deaf Mute College, will attract 
attention from those interested in deaf mute education. 
It is written by Amos G. Draper an inmate of the insti- 
tution. Mrs. Raffensperger tells a story of a Mormon 
wife quite at length under the title “With the False 
Prophet.” ‘A Russian Easter” is described in full by 
Eugene Schuyler. The Back-Log Study by Charles 
Dudley’ Warner, which is becoming a feature of Serid- 
ner’s and is expected and looked for each month is as 
charming and interesting as usual. A paper which will 
attract notice is one by Mr. Fitzedward Hall, of Oxford 
University, England, who discusses whether we shall 
say “Is Being Built?’ He reviews to some extent Mr. 
Richard Grant White’s “ Words and their Uses,” differs 
from him, and answers, yes, to the question at the head 
of the article. Dr. Tayler Lewis contributes a paper on 
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“The One Human Race,” contending that there were no 
human beings before Adam. There are also several 
stories and the editorial departments, show some vigor- 


ous writings. 
The serials of O/d and New are continued through 


three or four chapters apiece. Mr. John Burrough’s dis- 
courses about early spring in “A March Chronicle,” 
and Dr. Bellows examines at length, “The Break be- 
tween Modern Thought and Ancient Faith and Worship.” 
“ Silver Islet Mine” is a statement of the mineral wealth 
of the mine of that name in the Lake. Superior region. 
Mr. Hale’s statements in reference to the Japanese are 
worthy of attention. 

The Lakeside Monthly opens with chapters VI, VII 
and VIII of “Twenty Years Ago” by D. H. Wheeler. 
J. F. Meagher discusses “ A Railroad above the Clouds.” 
Amelia -Shackelford gives “ Doctor Dolbie’s Experi- 
ment,” and G. E. Patten tells “The Story of the British 
Privateers.”’ “The Next Transit of Venus” is a clear 
statement of the subject of the sun’s distance, and what 
is expected to be accomplished at the coming transit of 
Venus. It is illustrated with a diagram. In “ Five 
Months After,” Mr. Everett Chamberlain tells what has 
been done in Chicago since. the great fire. The most 
elaborate article in the number and one which will doubt- 
less attract attention among those interested in the sub- 
ject, is “ Darwinism and Chistianity” by Rev. E. O. 


Haven. 
The Overland for April has “ Sea Studies,” a fine ex- 


ample of world painting ; “ A Ride through Oregon” by 
Joaquin Miller ; “ Three Days of Sanctuary ;” “Juanita” 
an Arizona sketch; “Sam Rice’s Romance,” a picture 
of life in the early days of California, and “In the Shadow 
of St. Helena” by W. C. Bartlett. There are also ar- 
ticles descriptive of the far West. ‘The Northern Cali- 
fornia Indians” is the first of a series by Stephen Pow- 
ers. “The Wants and Advantages of California” is a 
practical article, giving facts and figures. We find also 
_“ Yosemite Valley in Flood,” and “ Abigal Ray’s Vision,” |. 
with two or three pieces of poetry and the usual “ Etc.” 
and reviews. 

The £cdechic for April has a fine engraving of Hon. 
Charles Sumner, which is the forerunner of a series of 
the more eminent men in American public life. The 
contents are varied and interesting. The leading article 
is an essay on “The Later English Poets,” including 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and Morris. We notice also 
“ Wanderings in Japan ;’ “ Brougham and some of his 
Contemporaries” from Temple Bar ; “ Dickens in Rela- 
tion to Criticism,” by G. H. Lewes, from Furtnightly 
Review; “Notes on East Greenland,” by A. Pansch, 
M.D., from Fraser's Magazine ; “ A Conversation,” by 
Arthur Helps, from Macmillan’s Magazine; etc., etc. 
Prof. Owen, in Blackwood’s, has an article on “ Serpent 
Charming in Cairo ;” and George Sand in London Soci- 
ety has a second paper on “ French Novelists.” |‘ The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” by William Black, 
is continued, and the editorial departments are well 
sustained. 

Van Nostrand’s Lelectic Engineering Magazine pre- 
sents a variety of interesting selections from home and 
foreign engineering periodicals. It opens with an illus- 
trated article on “The Solar Atmosphere,” and has 
another illustrated article on “ Water Meters,” and one 

n “The Strength of Long Struts.” There are also 
interesting articles on:“The Strength of Materials,’ 
“ Private Gas Manufacture ;” * Recent Progress in Me- 
chanical Engineering ;” “ Manufacture of Gunpowder 
during the Siege of Paris ;” “ The Navy of the Future ;” 
“The Manufacture of Steel Rails ;’ “ Explosive Com- 


pounds,” etc. 
In Good Words for March, reprinted in this country 


by Lippincott, the serials are continued and John Mon- 
sell, LL.D., contributes an interesting sketch of “ The 
Phantom Isles ;” Rev. Charles Kingsley has a third 
paper on “Town Geology ;” Augustus J. C. Hare, tells 


of “ Wanderings in Spain, and Miss C. F. Gordon-Cum- 
ming describes “ The Serpent Shaped Mound of Loch 
Nell.” There are also other articles of interest. 


Ld 


J. Sabin & Son’s American Bibliopolist for March| afterward combined into short sentences and stories. 


contains the usual Correspondence, Notes, Book 


‘Notices, etc., and a catalogue of cheap and valuable 


books for sale. We notice in the latter a number of 
volumes of the Oxford Classics, 18mo., at fifty cents 
each. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for January has 
an article on “ The Metaphysical Calculus ;” “ Lotze on 
the Ideal and Real ;” “The Trinity and the Double 
Procession ;’ “Fichte’s Facts of Consciousness ;” 
“ Rosenkranz on Hegel’s Phenomenology ;” “ Tren- 
delenburg on Hegel’s System ;” and “ Book Notices,” 
Among the latter is a review of Ueberweg’s History of 
Philosophy which has recently been translated in this 
country. 

The April number of the Radical has a parts VII and 
VIII of “Timothy Tot: a Prose Story with Poetic 
Passages” by F. G. Fairfield, of Zhe Home Journal. 
There are also among others a paper by O. B. Frothing- 
ham on “The Religion of Humanity—Its God—Its 
Bible ;’ and “A Study of Voltaire,” by John W. Chad- 
wick, 

The monthly part ot Appleton’s Journal contains the 
five weekly numbers for March, and presents an amount 
and variety of reading and illustration that few of the 
regular Monthlys can boast of. 

Wood’s Household Magazine for April has articles by 
Horace Greely, J. T. Headley, Eleanor Kirk, James 
Parton, who treats of the wife of Jonathan Edwards, 
Thos. K. Beecher, Dio Lewis and others. 

The April number of the /o/o0 appears in new type 
and has a fine lithograph portrait of P. S. Gilmore, the 
founder of the Jubilee. There are also besides read- 
ing matter in variety there selections of music, “ Far 
from Home ;” “ Lina Polka-Mazurka ;” and “ I will Give 
Thanks unto Thee, O God.” 


Youth’s Speaker. *—This book contains 19 exercises 
in prose, 81 in poetry, and 17 dialogues for the use of 
the children in our public schools. It is easier to look 
for good sensible pieces for small pupils than to find 
them, especially in verse, and this is the reason we pre- 
sume why the selections in poetry, some of which are 
recommended by nothing but morality, are the least in- 
teresting part of the work, which, considering this diffi- 
culty, is no failure. The exercises in prose are uni- 
formly good, especially the dialogues which are just the 
thing for little folks at school or by the winter fireside. 


* Cathcart’s Youth's Speaker. Selections in Prose, Poetry and 
Dialogues for Declamation and Recitation, by George R. Cathcart, 
A.M. New York and Chicago. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., 1872. 


German Reading Book.*—This book is a collection 


of German and English exercises for translation ; 
among the latter are selections from Hawthorne, Irving, 
Dickens, and Jean Ingelow. 

The arrangement of the vocabularies ; where word 
follows word in the same order as in the reading lesson, 
is well calculated to save the time of the scholar and 
they would be perfect, if the author had only, by con- 
necting the English derivatives with the German primi- 
tives, brought association to the aid of memory in that 
most difficult task of acquiring the words of a foreign 


language. 


* Book for Lustruction in the English Language. By Hermann 
D. Wrage, A.M., Teacher of the German language in the public 
Schools of New York.; Published by D. Appleton & Co., 549 and 
551 Broadway, New York, 1872. 


Reading Without Tears.*—All who are interes- 
ted in children will be especially pleased with this little 
book. Beginning with the alphabet, the child is first 
taught the names of the letters by association. Short 
words having similar sounds, are then given, which are 


*Reading Without Tears, Or,a pleasant mode of Learning to 
Read. By the Author of ‘Peep of Day,” etc. In two parts 
16mo. pp. xvi, 292. New York : Harper & Brothers, 1872. 


“Three means are used in this book to facilitate the 
child’s progress. Pictures, classification, and the omis- 
sion of irregular words.’ By these means the child is 
gradually and pleasantly led through the hardships 
usually attendant upon learning to read. The book 
abounds with illustrations which are at once pleasing 
and helpful. 


Ballads of Good Deeds.*—We have in this volume 
a collection of short poems, which have appeared, 
from time to time, in the leading magazines of this 
country, Appleton’s Journal, Harper’s. Weekly, The 
Galaxy, Lippincott’s Magazine, Overland Monthly, 
Every Saturday, Old and New, and Harper’s Magazine. 
One of them, the “Recompense,” is reprinted from 
Chamber’s Journal. They are thirty in number, and in 
their present form are dedicated, or, rather, “ whatever 
of good may be in these pages,” to George William 
Curtis. They are preceeded by the following quotation 
from Montaigne: “The instances I produce, how fabu- 
lous soever, provided they are possible, serve as well as 
the truth ; whether it has really happened or no, at 
Rome or at Paris, ’tis still within the verge of possibil- 
ity, and human capacity, which serves me to good use, 
and supplies me with variety in the things I write.” 

As a motto for this book, this quotation is, as it is de- 
signed to be, strikingly appropriate. The contents are 
mainly instances of fabulous character, but within the 
range of human possibility, and so, serve the purpose 
of the author. There is not much variety in the measure 
Over twenty of the poems are written in a six-line 
stanza—a quattain and a couplet—not particularly 
adapted to metrical narrative. The versification is not 
smooth and easy as we like to have it in the ballad, and 
as we find it in the similar writings of Hoffman, 
Holmes and Halleck. At the same time, they are 
pleasant poems, narratives of good deeds, each of which 
is crowned with a moral. The style of the book and 
binding is neat and handsome. 


* Ballads of Good Deeds and other Verses, By Henry Abbey, New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, $49 and 551 Broadway, 1872, 


The Abominations of Modern Soclety.*—Mr. Tal- 
madge is the most popular preacher — Henry Ward 
Beecher excepted—now occupying a metropolitan pulpit 
Whether it be native talent, gift of genius, ‘cultivated 
oratory, or eccentricity, or all these combined, he had a 
power that both draws and holds the people to his min- 
istry. A church of a thousand members aggregated 
around a feeble mission,—a Mammoth Tabernacle, — 


{constructed on an entirely new plan and paid for by vol- 


untary contribution, an extensive religious College or 
Training School successfully inaugurated, ‘and a per- 
manent congregation of between three or four thousand 
hearers collected, in a mimistry of les3 than half a 
score of years, are wonderful demonstrations of personal 
influence. 

He is bold in his utterances, loving to grapple with 
giant vices and uncover the illy-concealed iniquities of 
society. He has an undobting faith in the Scriptures,and 
he looks for no hidden or spiritual ‘meaning when the 
literal one will best serve his purpose. There is much 
of the Boanerges and little of the Barnabas in him. 
His sermons bristle all over with sharp points. They 
exhibit careful preparation—extensive study and famili- 
arity with history, rather than remarkable genius or com- 
prehensive thought. Unfortunately, they bear the evi- 
dence of being prepared not for hearers alone—but also 
for readers. Here is an obstacle in the way of*the best 
efforts in the pulpit. As addresses, the most effective in 
delivery, do not appear to be the best’ when in print, so 
a sermon, prepared for the type of Monday morning, or 
for fifty thousand readers of a newspaper in the follow- 
ing week, will be wanting in some of the elements of the 


* The Abominations of Modern Society. By Rev. T. DeWit Tal- 
madge. Author of “Crumbs Swept Up.” New York. Adams, 
Victor & Co., 98 Williams street, 
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most effective style of preaching. Mr. Talmadge’s 
hearers must often wish the reporters out of the way, 
and the speaker free from all thoughts of appearing in 
black and white „pelore the reading world of the next 
day. 

A description of Mr. Talmadge’s style of preach- 
ing would furnish the best idea of the books he 
has written for what he is in the pulpit he is in 
print. The present: volume: and the one that 
preceeded it, — Crumbs swept Up—are made up 
largely of materials taken from his sermons. Promi- 
nent among the abominations of Modern Society which 
he depicts in-all their ghastliness, are the “ Geelpaens 
of fashion ” 

—“the immoralities of stock- -gambling ”— the leprosy 
of flashy-literature ”— “the hells of drunkenness and 
houses of infamy.” The propriety of unearthing to 
country sunlight some of these horrors that breed and 
fatten in the round of city life may be questioned. 
The language, in which these abominations are des- 
cribed is not the most chaste that might be chosen, yet 
it is at once forcible and picture-like. The style is open 
to criticism. Some expressions border on the ‘vulgar, 
others on the profane, yet there is such a truth-telling 
honesty running through all the book, we readily over- 
look these minor defects. For its forceful utterances, 
its truthful revealings of some of the commonly prac- 
ticed vices of city life, its sharp rebukings of sins; too 
often countenanced by the customs of society, its 
timely warnings of lurking temptations, the book is to 
be highly commended. 


COLLEGE BECORD. 


Dartmouth College, (Hanover, N. H.)—At a meeting 
of the Senior class, Saturday, March 3oth, the Class- 
Day appointments’ were made as follows: Marshall, A. 
V.-Barker, Ebensburg, Pa.; Orator, F. H. Gould, Brad- 
ford, N. H.; Poet, C. R. Miller, Hanover, N. H.; 
Chronicler, W. H. Cotton, Northwood, N. H.; Prophet, 
C. H. Clement, Thetford, Vt.; Address to the Presi- 
dent, C. W. Sanborn, Wakefield, N. H.; Address at the 
Olid Pine, J. B. Mills, North Dunbarton, N. H.; Ode, 
F. H. Carleton, Newport, N. H.; Address to the class, 
Everett Lotman, Fairfield, Me.; Introductory Address, 
A. G. Somers, West Bamet, Vt. The election was 
much fairer and more satisfactory than previous class- 
day elections have been, all secret societies being repre- 
sénted arid by ‘able men. Grafulla’s Band, of New 
York city, has been engaged to furnish the music for 
‘commencement week, with Miss Antoinette Sterling as 
vocalist. Rev. Edward E. Hale will deliver the address |; 


‘before the Literary Societies, ‘and the poem will be by 
Walt Whitman. En his letter of acceptance the latter 
gentleman states that he never attended. a college com- 
mencement. 


Bottevto Rospital: Medical College, (New York city. )— 
“We learn from’ the Afedical Record that the foltowing 
changes have recently been. made in the faculty of this 
institution. Prof. Stephen Smith has resigned the chair 


—“ the starvation-prices of women’s work ”, 


monstrator of Anatomy. Dr. E. L. Keyes, formerly | Pharmacy were held on the evening of March 13th. 


Lecturer on Dermatology, has been appointed Professor 
of Dermatology. Prof. A. B. Mott has been transferred 
from the chair of Surgical Anatomy, with Operative and 
Clinical Surgery, to the chair of Clinical and -Operative 
Surgery. Prof. Mott will relinquish his didactic lectures 
on Surgical Anatomy to the Professor of Anatomy, and 


will hold a Sutgical Clinic at the college pon the 
year, 


t 


Monmonth College, (Monmouth, Ill.) —A.correspondent 
of the Golden Age, who signs himself E. J.C. and writes 
from Keokuk, Iowa, speaks as follows concerning co- 
education in this institution: “ Ladies and géntlemen are 
not only admitted on the same footing, but are treated 
accordingly while there, and the result is all that the 
most exacting could desire. There is no ladies’ course 
and gentlemen’s course, as is frequently the case in so- 
called co-education colleges, but there is a students’ 
course open to both alike, and pursued with success by 
all, and with an entire freedom from any spirit of strife 
or jealously between the sexes. Moreover, experience 
has discovered no difference in the comparative mental 
abilities of the lady and gentleman students. This 
institution has shown superior wisdom in its government 
over other schools of a similar character, which have 
adopted the system of co-education, but have immedi- 
ately adopted a long list of rules to govern the sexes in 
their conduct toward each other, thus tacitly admitting 
that they do not consider they can be trusted together 
as ladies and gentlemen. The President of Monmouth 
College has wisely refrained from such a course. The 
principle acted upon in that college is, that the students 
are ladies and gentlemen, and none the less so because 
students, and that common sense and politeness will 
dictate rules to guide them in callege, quite as surely as 
in society; and they do. The result is that évery year 
this institution is sending out men and women that are 
not only Christians, but woman suffrage advocates ; for 


it is a remarkable fact that Monmouth students gene- 
rally favor the woman cause. And consequently the 
most orthodox of conservative churches will, in a few 
years, have in its pulpits a ministry that will couple 
equal rights with religion.” 


Baldwin College, (Berea, O.) — The Institution is 
enjoying, this year, a state of prosperity truly gratifying 
to its friends. Some improvements have been made in 
the shape of broad stone walks, a new fence enclosing 
the college campus, and'a general renovation of South 
Hall now occupied exclusively by ladies. The erection 
of a large college edifice on the site of the old Chapel 
is in contemplation. 


The increase in the number of sadenie over that of | $°)? 


last year, is about one hundred. 

The revised course of study present some valuable 
features, among which are the following : The studies of 
the Junior and Senior years are elective, each student 
being allowed his choice of any three of the six or 
seven laid down in the course. | 

One year is devoted to each of the following branches: 


of Descriptive and Comparative Anatomy, and Clinical | Geometry, (Chauvenet), Analytic Geometry, (Howison), 
Surgery. Prof. B. W. McCready has resigned the chair | Calculus, (Church), and Mathematical Astronomy, 
of Materia Medica and ‘Therapeutics and Clinical Med-|(Eoomis). Two terms are devoted to the study of 
icine, and has been appointed Emeritus Professor of|Mental Philosophy, (Porter), the class also attending 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics and Professor of Clin- | weekly ‘lectures on the History of Philosophy through 
ical Medicine. Prof. A: B. Crosby has been eppointed the second term. By thus giving ample time to these 
Professor of Géneral Desctiptive, and Surgical Anatomy. | important branches, thoroughness of scholarship is 
Prof: W. A. Hammond has been appointed Professor of | secuted., 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Diseases of the Mind} The Junior exhibition at the close of the winter term, 
and Nervous System, and Clinical Medicine. Prof. | which occupied two evenings, was in all respects, a de- 
‘Hammond will continue his lectures and clinics on Dis-|cided success. The discussion of the question “Was 
eases of the’ Mind and Nervous System as ‘heretofore, | the purchase of Alaska a profitable investment?” was 
lecturing: also on ‘Materia Medica and Therapeutics. | ably conducted by Robert Avaun, Aff. and Clara Schuy- 
Dr. E. G. Janeway has been appointed Professor ofjler, Neg: In this institution young ladies stand on an 
Pathological and: Practical Anatomy. As Professor ofl equal footing with their brothers, and in the successful 
Pathological! Anatomy, he will deliver in the regular ses- | pursuit of their studies show themselves equally worthy 
sion a course of lectures on that subject. As Professor |of the privileges enjoyed. 

of Practical Anatomy, he will perform the duties of De-' The commencement exercises of the, College of 


The occasion was one of ‘interest. Of thë six graduates 
one was a lady, Miss R. Seymour, who is also a member 
of the present Senior. class. 

The department of Music, under the superintendance 
of Professor F. M. Davis, is in a flourishing condition. 

J. W. White, Prof. of Greek, who has been in Europe 


since last July, is expected back in June. 


- Towa College, (Grinnell, Iowa.)—A meeting of the 
Trustees of this institution has: recently been held and 
definite action taken in reference to erecting a building 
in place of East College whieh was barned some time 
since. The plan includes besides better museum, la- 
boratory,; chemical lecture room, principal’s, lady princi- 
pal’s, professor of Civil Engineering’s and tutor’s reci- 
tation rooms, a Mathematical and Senior recitation 
room; Greek, Latin, and Rhetorical recitation réoms, 
two college society rooms, philosophical and chemical 
apparatus rooms, arsenal, cloak rooms, library, and a 
large room for the models coming from the Patent 
Office, works of art, etc., etc. The building committee, 
are instructed to proceed with all possible dispatch. 
There is no reason to anticipate any delay, save what 
the season and the weather necessarily occasion. The 
insurance and donation funds appropriated to this ob- 


ject are to be used as far as they will go, and it is ex- 


pected that they will be sufficient to put up the walls, 
with. the floor timbers that are setin the walls, and to 
enclose the roof. 

Details of the plan are still to be determined by a 
competent architect, and the choice of material—stone 
or brick—by the bids made. It was rendered very 
probable that stone would be furnished as cheap as 
brick, and in that case the committee is instructed to 
build of stone. The location fixed upon, after the long- 
est, most careful, and patient deliberation, was 125 feet 
northeast of West College—which will bring the: new 


edifice in the center line running through the grounds 


north and south, but will place it a little ‘back of East 
and West Colleges. 
The Trustees directed that a plank walk be laid be- 


tween West and East Colleges, in such a way as not to 
interfere with building operations upon the new edifice, 
and that the walks ‘in the south front be cut in the sod, 
and covered with hard material when the spring opens, 
thus providing for the crossing of that part of the 
grounds in every direction, and for progress in their 
ornamentation. 


Also, that a grove of trees be planted 
along the East side near the Central Railroad, to cut 


off noise and other annoyance from trains. 


At the same meeting of the Trustees a normal course 


of one year’s studies was adopted, and an appropriate 


resolve was also passed in memory of Rev. Dr. Guern- 
a Trustee, and Hon. James W. Grimes, and Dea. 
Williston, of Mass., benefactors of the college, 


fee deceased. 


Michigan University, (Ann Arbor, Michigan.)—The 
graduating exercises of the class of 1872 of the Uni- 
versity Medical Department took place on the morning 
of March 27th, in the M. E. Church at 10:30 o’clock. 
The order of: exercises was as follows :—Music ; Prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Haskell, of Ann Arbor ; Music ; Con- 
ferring of degrees ; Music ; An address to the Graduates 
by Alpheus B. Crosby, M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Music ; Benediction. 

`The number of M.D.’s ushered into the practicing 
world was 82. The appearance of the ladies, six in 
number, of the class was greeted with rounds of ap- 
plause, and the fair graduates were each the recipient of 
beautiful bouquets. 

The Commencement exercises of the Law Depart- 
ment took place the same afternoon, commencing at 2 
o'clock. There wete 114 graduates. After the cere- 
mony of conferring the degrees had passed President 
Angell delivered the address to the graduating class. It 
was a most forcible and brilliant one, replete with ripe 
and earnest thought, delivered in the clear vigorous 
manner of the speaker. The address was well received 
and was greeted with frequent applause, 
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In the evening the Alumni Association of the. Law 
Department met at Cook’s Hotel. The orator ap- 
pointed. at the organizing meeting a year ago was not 
present, so the association was riot favored with the 
expected intellectual treat. The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Mr. Marston, about 9 o’clock, 
and immediately proceeded to the election of officers 
for the coming year, which resulted as follows : 

President—J, H. McGowan ; Vice-Presidents—B.° D. 
Ball, Seth C. Moffatt ; Secresary—H. A. Chaney, De- 
troit; Zreasurer—Judge Thos. M. Cooley; Ovrator— 
Gen. Cutcheon ; ' d/lernate—E, M. Irish ; Executive 
Commitlee—-C. B. Grant, C. B. Caldwell, J. D, Ronan. 

The members of the association then partook: of a 
bountiful repast, after which. the following toasts were 
given:. Doa 

“The President of our University — The Green 
Mountain sent him out to conquer and he has won our 
affections.” Responded to by President Angell. 

“The Law. Department—Few have been its days but 
they have been full of work and clatter.” Response by 
Judge Campbell. 

“The Member from Bay—May he flourish like a 
green bay tree.” Response by the President of the As- 
sociation, Mr. Marston. _ l 

“The Michigan Legislature—Who set the ball a 
going.” Response by Senator Ball. 

“The Class of '72—They have exhibited dilligence 
and earnest application while here ; may industry, ener- 
gy and perseverance insure them success hereafter.” 
Response by J. W. Caldwell. . 

“The Regents of the University—lIt is a great charge 
they have in hand ; may they discharge it well.” Re- 
sponse by Regent Grant. . f 

“ The Independent State of Monroe.” 
Mr. Ronan. 

The Junior Exhibition, which was to have occurred 


Tuesday evening, March 26th, was abandoned on ac- 
count of the resignation of all those appointed to speak. 
The causes were something like these: The faculty as 
usual selected the speakers ostensibly according to 
scholarship ; but the class was almost unanimously op- 
posed to the choice of the faculty, affirming that the 
ability of the class was not fairly represented. The 
went so far as to vote not to furnish any music for the 
occasion, which was, in effect, to disown the exhibition 
entirely. The candidates being thus placed in a very 
embarrassing situation felt called upon to send in their 
resignations which were duly accepted. Whether this 
is to be considered the death of Junior Exhibition here, 
or merely an epileptic shock, is a matter which time 
only can decide. R. F. N. 


Response by 


Yale Oollege, (New Haven, Conn.)—The news of the 
week at Yale presents some variety and interest. The 
term draws to its close, and all classes are now in the 
midst of examinations. The nominations for the Alum- 
ni members of the corporation come in slowly, and 
meanwhile the following ticket which explains itself is 
presented. : Eog 

ALUMNI-MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION. | 

The following list of suitable persons to be voted for 
by the alumni of Yale College at the next Commence- 
ment, was prepared by a New York ‘lawyer, at the sug- 
gestion of a resident of New Haven. The. object was 
to name persons outside of Connecticut, who would 
both honor the office and perform its duties. Those, 
therefore, are omitted who are either absent from the 
country or so remote as to be-entirely unreliable in their 
attendance at the’ meetings of the corporation. For 
convenience, the names are arranged according to their 
classes : | 

1827, Rev. William Adams, D.D., New York. 

1833, Hon. Alphonso Taft, Cincinnati. 

1842, Edward C. Walker, Esq., Detroit. ` 

1848, Hon. Dwight Foster, Boston. 

1849, Rev. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., Chicago. 

1854, George DeF. Lord, Esq., New York. 


THE WOOLSEY FUND. 


Ata meeting of the representatives of the Woolsey 
Fund in New York, held on March 27, it was ascer- 
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tained that one-fifth of the whole fund proposed to be 
raised—or in other words, a sum of more than $100,000 
— has already been secured. The subscription has 
been in progress but about six months, and has been 
delayed by the Chicago fire. From many of the classes 
no reports have yet been received, so that the amount 
pledged is doubtless more than is here stated. The 
class of 1860 is now the banner class, having already 
secured $20,000. The class of 1858 is almost as 
promising, having begun with $13,000 from ten men. 
The class of 1867 has secured about $10,000 ; that of 
1866 nearly $7,000. So it goes. The younger classes 
are all doing their part ; if the older show like deter- 
mination and interest, the entire Fund is secure. 


THE ART SCHOOL. 


There is to be a free exhibition of the drawings of the 
students of the Art School, exhibiting the work of the 
past five months, in the south gallery of the Art Build- 
ing, on Friday, Saturday and Monday evenings, April sth, 
6th, and 8th. On Saturday evening Professor Niemeyer 
will deliver a lecture on the present condition of the 
school, its work, and the relation of art education to 
scientific pursuits. This is the first exhibition of the 
work of the school, and should therefore receive at- 
tention. The interests of the school are now in efficient 
hands, and it seems to be entering upon a course of 
prosperity and usefulness. 

A change of some importance and interest to the 
students at least, has taken place in the Sunday services. 
The afternoon service is now to be optional, that is, no 
regular service will be held in the chapel, afternoons, but 
a service in the Marquand chapel which all who desire 
may attend. The announcement gives great satisfaction 
to the students. Hereafter the two half Sundays at 
other than the stated places of worship will not be 


granted. | 
The Junior prize speaking in the form adopted last 


year, was held at the chapel on Tuesday last. The fol- 
lowing is the list of speakers and subjects: “The Icon- 
oclastic Spirit of the Present Age ;” W. Beebe, Warsaw, 
N. Y.; H. M. Denslow, New Canaan; H. W. Lathe, 
Worcester, Mass. ; F. B. Tarbell, West Groton, Mass. 


Y|“The Statesmanship of Cardinal Richelieu ;” E. S. 


Cowles, Farmington ; W. A. Houghton, Holliston, Mass.; 
H. W. Lyman, Northampton, Mass. ; S. O. Prentice, 
North Stonington. “ The International Society ;” R. W. 
Daniels, Lockport, N. Y. ; E. S. Miller, Williston, Vt. 
The audience was hardly as large as last year. “The 
Glee Club” sang “ The Switzer Boy” and “The Spring 
again rejoiceth to Break the monotony.” After long 
consideration, first prizes were awarded to Messrs. 
Houghton and Tarbell, and several of the others speak- 
ers were highly commended. 

The time for the writing of Sophomore compositions 
has been extended beyond the usual limit, and they will 
not be handed in until the beginning of next term. 


‘|The subjects upon which the class are writing are as 


follows: Mazzini and Cavour ; Myth of King Arthur ; 
Emperor Trajan ; Mythology of Christian Art; Southern 
Life Before the War ; Charlotte Bronte’s Novels ; France 
as a Civilizer ; Salem Witchcraft. 

The annual initation of the members of X. 4. ©. took 
place at the New Haven House on Wednesday evening, 
March 27th. The programmes were neatly gotten up 
representing on the front side the well known figure of 
Gov. Yale, and upon the back the text, “ Resist the 
Devil and he will flee irom you.” One member of the 
old board was absent on account of ill heath, but his 
place was supplied by one of the class deacons. ’72 pub- 
lishes one more Zit., and then the work devolves upon 


their successors. | 
A writer in the Yale Courant calls for instruction in 


both the present and past political history of the county. 
The call seems to have pertinence in it. The Yale 
Courant also commends to the consideration of ’72 the 
plan of having a class dinner on presentation day. 

A cup presented by Mr. White, the popular owner of 
boats to let, is to be rowed for, at three o’clock to-day, 


by single sculls in all departments of College, provided 
there are enough entries to make the race an interesting 
one and the weather is suitable. 

It is said that the next building erected on the Col- 
lege grounds will be the Peabody Museum. It is to be 
situated on the corner of College and Chapel streets, 
and will extend from near the Art gallery tô College 
street. Mr. Peabody gave for this purpose some five 
years ago $150,000 in three parts of $100,009, $39,000 
and $20,000, which are to be expended respectively in 
the erection fiting up and supply of the building. 
Profs. Dana, Brush, and Marsh are trustees of the 
fund and work will be begun as soon as it accumu- 
lates sufficiently. Professor Dana. told the class of ’71, 


that he hoped to be able to show them the new building 
when they came back to triennial. 

The subject for Towsend Compositions in the Senior 
class have been given out. Articles are to be handed in 
May 31st, and the speaking takes place June 28th. The 
subjects are: 1. Gibbon’s “ Secondary Causes for the 
Rapid Growth of the Christian Church ,” 2. The Use and 
Abuse of Forms in Religious Worship ; 3. Pro ress of 
English Poetry in the Treatment of External Nature ; 
4. Sir Walter Raleigh ; 5. The True Doctrine of States’ 
Rights under our Amended Constitution; 6. The 
World’s Obligations to Plato. É 


YALE PERSONALS. 


’11, NICHOLS.—Died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Susan 
Nexsen, wife of Rev. Samuel Nichols, aged 74. She 
was mother of Rev. George W. Nichols (Yale, 35), and 
Effingham H. Nichols, Esq. (Yale, 41.) | 

"14, Dickson.— Dr. Samuel H. Dickson, of Philadel. 
phia, died at his residence in that city Sunday afternoon 
March 31st. He was born in Charleston, S. C., in 1798, 
and received his primary education there. After grad- 
uation he began his medical studies'at the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he received his diploma 
as a doctor of medicine in 1819, and returned to 
Charleston in the same year. Through his instrumen- 
tality the Legislature of South Carolina was induced to 
found in Charleston a State College of Medicine, in 
which Dr. Dickson occupied the chair of practice of 
medicine until: 1847, when, in response to an urgent re- 
quest, he accepted the same chair in the University of 
New York. His health, however, obliged him to resign 
his position, and he retarned to Charleston for a short 
time for recuperation and rest. From Charleston he 
came to Philadelphia, being called by the faculty of 
Jefferson College to the same chair that he had so ably 
filled in the Charleston and New York medical institu- 
tions. He remained in Philadelphia from that time 
until his death. For a number of years Professor Dick- 
son suffered from an affection of the lungs, technically 
known as angina pectoris, that has at times rendered 
continued speech extremely painful, in despite of which, 
however, he has rarely failed to fulfil his duties in the 
rostrum. As an author he attained a world-wide repu- 
tation, his greatest work being “ Elements of Medicine,” 
published in 1855, besides which he has published a 
number of works of scarcely less importance, prominent 
among which are “ Dengue: its History, Pathology, and 
Treatment” (1826), “ Essays on Pathology and Thera- 
peutics” (1845), and “ Essays on Life Sle, Pain, etc,” 
(1852). He also contributed largely to. many miscel- 
laneous and medical periodicals. The Philadelphia 
Press says of him. “As a physician, a lecturer, and as 
an author, Professor Dickson held'a place accorded to 
few men to hold, and in his death not only Philadelphia, 
his home, or the United States, his country, but the 
world, of which his learning had made him a cosmo- 
polite citizen, suffers a great, if not irreparable loss. 


'14, HUNTINGTON.—The late Jedediah Huntington, 
of Norwich, Conn., made some very liberal bequests. 
They are stated as follows in the Bulletin: For the es- 
tablishment of “ The Eliza Huntington Memorial Home 
for Respectable and Indigent Aged and Infirm Fe- 
males,” he gives the house. which he occupied at his 
death, valued at $25,000, and $35,000 as a fund to sup- 
port it; to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal church, he gives 
$10,000, to be divided equally between home and 
foreign missions ; to the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge in this State, he gives $5,000 ; the 
Church Scholarship Society, $2,000 ; aged and infirm 
clergymen’s widows, $1000 ; Trinity College, Hartford, 
$5,000; the Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
$1,000 j and various sums to other charitable and beney — 
olent institutions. 
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’57, MARSHALL.—Rev. James Marshall has just been 
settled over the rst Presbyterian Church of Hoboken, 
New Jersey. After graduating, he taught several years 
in Syracuse, New York ; studied theolegy at Princeton, 
N. J.; was four years in the United States army as 
chaplain during the war ; nearly three years in Europe, 
chiefly in Germany and Edinburgh, studying theology 
and recuperating his health ; and during the last year 
has most successfully ‘organized and built up the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of Troy, N. Y. He was 
obliged to leave there in consequence of the climate, the 
sea air being most favorable to his strength for contin- 
ued usefulness. Thus far success has ‘marked all his 
life efforts. 


64, Loomis.—Prof. Francis E. Loomis who recently 
resigned his professorship at Cornell, on account of his 
health, sailed for Europe on Saturday,last. He goes 
to recruit his health. . E 

'66, Herrick.—Mr. Albert B. Herrick, left his: resi- 
dence in Burlington, Vt, far New York, Monday, April 
rst, and was to sail for England some time during the 
week. ° , 

1'69, SMITH.—Charles H. Smith, who by hard study 
shortened his law course and has alréady obtained a 
fine legal practice, has recently been: elected a member 
of the New Hampshire Legislature. 

’69, WEITZEL.—Married at Center church, New Ha- 
ven, Tuesday April 2d, by Rev. Dr. Bacon, C. T. Weit- 
zel to Miss Sophia Shephard of New Haven. 

'4 1, CURRIER.—A. F. Currier who. was with the class 
of '71 one year, is now carrying on a very successful 
boot and] shoe business in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His 
place of business is 254 Main street. | 

Tue Yale men met with defeat to quite an extent in 
the recent Connecticut election. The following were 
not elected: Richard D. Hubbard ’39, who ran for Gov- 
ernor; Charles Atwater, ’34, who ran for Lieut. Gover- 
nor; H. B. Harrison ’46, and C. T. Driscoll ’69, who 
ran for members of the legislature, and H. J. Kings- 
bury ’46, and S. E. Baldwin ’61, who ran for State 
senators. 


GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 


— Lord Lytton has declined to accept the office of 
Lord Rector of St. Andrews. 

— Rev. S. H. McCollester, of Nashua, N. H., has 
been elected President of Buchtel College, O. 

—- Dr. Maxwell Simpson, has been elected to the chair 
of Chemistry, in Queen’s College, Cork, Ireland. 

— Sir William: Thompson has accepted the office of 
President of the Geological Society of Glasgow. 

— Rev. D. Eberly of York, Pa., has accepted the 
` presidency of Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio. 

— Dr. E. O. Haven opens the Spring course of lec- 
tures at the Ladies’ College, at Evanston, Ill, on April 
12th. S 

— Lieut. McMurray, U. S. A., has reported by letter 
for duty as military professor at the State University of 
Missouri. | : 

— Professor D’Ooge of Michigan University, will 
soon return to his duties in that institution. He brings 
a wife with him. _ 

— Bishop Atkinson, of North Carolina, is to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon at Washington, and Lee Univer- 
sity next commencement. 

_— Rev. Lorenzo Westcott, late of Lincoln University, 
has been elected Professor of Mathematics in Howard 
University Washington, D. C. 

— Dr. Dollinger is to deliver a course of lectures on 
the religious aspect of contemporaneous history this 
Summer at the University of Munich. 

— Hon. Henry Smith, member.of the Missouri Leg- 
islature, has been commissioned curator of the State Uni- 
versity at Columbia, vice W. W. Orrick. ee 

— Rev. S. P. Leeds, D.D., pastor of Dartmonth Col- 
lege Church is about to make.a four months’ trip to 
Europe, mainly on account of his health. 

— Rev. Dr. George Burrowes of San Francisco, has 
been elected Professor of Old Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in the Theological Seminary in that city. 

— Professor Draper of Columbia College, is to edit 
a new Scientific department, in Scribner's, called 
‘* Nature and Science,” beginning with the May number. 

_ — Professor Andrew C. Ramsay, F. R.S., has been ap- 
pointed Director-general of the Geological Survey of 
England, in place of the late Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 


— Rey. Lemuel Moss, D. D., editor of the National 


Baptist, has been unamiously elected to the Chair of in- 
terpretation of the New Testament in Crosier Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

— Dr. Robert P. Stewart, professor of music,in the 
University of Dublin, recently reteived the honor. of 
knighthood from the hands of his excellency Lord Spen- 
cer, in Dublin Castle. . 

— Intelligence from Professor Huxley, states that his 
health has already been greatly renovated by the pure 
air of upper Egypt. He wrote from Thebes, and was 
then contemplating a visit to Assouan. 

— Mr.G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal, of England, and 
Professor Agassiz, were elected foreign associates of 
the Academie des Sciences at a recent meeting in the places 
of the late Sir John Herschel, and Sir R. I. Murchison. 

— The will of the late Professor Treadwell of Har- 


vard College gives at the death of his wife $10,000 each} ’ 


to the Ipswich public library, Boston public library, Har- 
vard College library, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and the Boston Athenzeum. 


— Dr. Joseph Howe, has been appointed Chemical 
professor of Surgery ; Dr. Henry S. Hewitt, Professor of 
Chemical Surgery ; Dr. Arnold, Professor of Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy ; Dr. Kamerer, Professor of diseases of 
ronan and children, in the University Medical College, 

-Y 


— Mr. F. H. Champneys, B. A. of Brasenose Gol. 
lege, Oxford, England, has received the Radcliffe 
Traveling Fellowship. This fellowship is of the annual 
value of £20ọ, and may be held by the Fellow for three 
years, provided he does not spend more than eighteen 
months in the United kingdom. i 


— The Rev. Dr. Thomas C. Upham, for many years 
a member of the faculty af Bowdoin College and well 
known throughout New England, died Tuesday morning, 
April 2d, at the house of kis brother in New York city. 
He will be buried, it is understood, in accordance with 
the wishes of the government of the college, in its 
cemetery grounds at Brunswick, Maine. Dr. Upham 
was seventy-three years old. 


COLLEGE. 


— Marked religious interest is reported among the 
students of Chicago University. 

— There are four literary societies and four. secret 
fraternities in Missouri State University, at Columbia. 


— The Library Committee of the State University 
of Minnesota are authorized to expend {$500 annually 
for library purposes. | 

— The ‘Clark Theological Seminary’ at Atlanta, Ga., 
has opened very hopefully. When it had been in oper- 
tion four weeks, it had twenty-six regular pupils enrolled. 


— The Chair of Chemistry, and the Chair of Agri- 
culture, in the University of Minnesota, are to be uni- 
ted under one professor at the close of the present 
university year. pE 

— Over forty students in Madison University, at 
Hamilton, N. Y., have recently been converted, leaving 
only five in the University who have not made a profes- 
sion of faith. 


— A handsomely engrossed Hebrew poem composed 
by the students, and dedicated to the trustees, faculty, 
and patrons, was recently presented to the trustees of 
Maimonides College. ` T 

— The members of the senior class of Williams Col- 
lege have secured the establishment of a telegraph in 
the centre of the town. The present office is at the 
railroad station, about three-fourths of a mile from the 
centre, | | 

— The Endowment Fund of Cornell College, Iowa, has 
now reached nearly $95,000. The yearly attendance 
of students is about 350. The present graduating class 
numbers fifteen, including whom the alumni already 
number 150. * i i 

— The class in machinery and motors in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, under the direction 
of Professor Watson, and the class in metallurgy, under 
Professor Ordway, visited Nashua N. H. last Saturday, 
for the purpose of inspecting the iron and steel works. 

— The General Catalogue of Princeton Theological 
Seminary is just going to press. Such of the alumni 
as have not sent replies to the circular questions for 
this catalogue, are requested to do so at once. Ad- 
dress Professor William Henry Green, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

— Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., is said to be 
in a very flourishing condition under the able manage- 
ment of President Graham. ‘The Hon. Henry Waldron 
has recently added $5,000 to the endowment fund, and 


z 


a good many others have fdllowed’his example in lesser 
sums, of froni $100 to $3,000 each. l 


— A bill has passed the Missouri Senate appropriat- 
ing $109,000 to the State University and School of 
‘Mines. : The vote stood 27 to 2. On reception of the 
news at the university, the students assembled in the 
chapel, and speeches of congratulation were made by 
ra president, Dr. Daniel Read, Prof. S. Wallon, and 
others. 


— The junior exhibition of Hamilton College, took 
place at the Stone church, Clinton, on the afternoon 
and evening of Thursday March 28th. There were 
thirty-three speakers, seventeen of wham occupied the 
afternoon, and sixteen the evening. After the literary 
part of the exhibition was finished, the class went to 
Utica: aad: had a supper. - P 
— The study of the “History aad Theory of Art” 
is being. introduced at Evanston, with entire success. 
The rich treasures of the libraries of Dr. John Schultz 
—former minister of Public Instruction in Prussia—are 
of great advahtage in this department. Prof. Bon- 
bright, professor of Latin, purchased this library for the 
University while on a recent visit to Berlin. | 


— The trustees of the University of Georgia, who 
met in Atlanta last Saturday, organized an agricultural 
and medical college to be connected with the university, 
and elected a president and faculty in accordance with 
the act of Congress of 1862, donating lands to the 
State. Governor Smith has appropriated the whole of 
the Land Scrip Fund to it. Thé college goes into’ope- 
ration on the 1st of May next. 


— The faculty of the New England Female Medical 
College, consists of six professors, two of them Jadies— 
Frances S. Cooke and Amelia F. Waters. Ejighty-three 
have received medical degrees from the institution, one 
of whom is assistant physician in the State Almshouse 
at Tewksbury, a number. are employed in hospitals, one 
is physician in Vassar Female College, and another in 
the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. 


— The literary societies of Otterbein University will, 
this year be addressed by Rev. S. W. Streeter, a former 
professor. Wednesday of commencement week will be 
alumni day. The alumni orator is Prof. J. M. Strasburg, 
of the class of 1865; poetess, Mrs. L. K. Miller, of 
the class of 1858. Thursday, May 3oth, will be com- 
mencement day. The new college-building will be ded- 
icated on commencement day, by Bishop Glossbrenner. 


— The examinations and closing exercises of the 
winter term of the Ladies’ College, at Evanston, took 
place on Monday and Tuesday of last week.. On Mon- 
day evening the. Preparatory Department, in charge of 
Miss Fannie D. Smith, gave an exhibition at the college, 
the exercises consisting of colloquies, songs, recitations - 
and declamations by the pupils. The examination. of 
Miss Willard’s Art:class was an important feature of 
Tuesday's exercises. On Tuesday evening, Miss Kate 
Jackson’s French class gave a very pleasant French 
comedy in the chapel of the college. 


— The discipline in the Ladies College at Evanston, 
Ill., is on a unique plan. The “marking” and “ re- 
porting” systems are abolished, and privileges are. made 
the reward. of lady-like behavior. After a certain pro- 
batiow, during which a pupil has been above reproof, she 
is admitted to certain liberties, and it is possible to es- 
tablish so good a “ character ” that a pupil has no rules 
whatever laid upon her, and shares the dignities of the 
“ authorities themselves.” The motto of the teachers 
is, “We will trust our girls just as .far as they shall 
make it possible.” “The Roll of Honor” receives, 
each month, additional names of those who prove them- 
selves capable of self-government. 


— 


No Teachers’ Institute this season seems to have 
given greater satisfaction to the community visited than 
the one held in Clinton, March 21—23. The beautiful 
Morgan school building was opened for the various 
meetings of the institute, and’ liberal provisions were 
made by the citizens for the entertainment of teachers. 
Among the more distinguished speakers’ present wére 
Gov. Jewell, Hon. L. S. Foster, late Vice-President of 
the United States, Judge Elisha Carpenter, Prof. T. A. 
Thacher, and Hon. H. M. Cleveland. Sec. Northrop’s 
management of this institute was warmly praised by 
those in attendance. 


è 7 


— Temperance men, you can safely recommend Wil- 
liams’ Extract Jamaica Ginger. 70 
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From Yale Courant, Apr. 3, 1872. 


A goodly number of students rose early and at- 
tended the half-past six services at Trinity, on 

A hundred or more students voted at the election 
last Monday. ; 

Fifteen or twenty base-ball clubs have been 
written to with reference to games next term. 

The silver cup which so long graced the base- 
ment of the Gymnasium, has at last become the 
prey of the memorabilia hunter, “Ubi sunt O 
pocula,” &c. 

The elder Jackson has a class learning the chim 
ney sweep’s warhoop, and it will soon be -taken to 
all parts of the land. 

The '73 Zit. Board have added another to the 
eccentricities of their predecessors. They refuse 
to let any. one. touch their triangles and look blank 
when the subject is referred too. 

The April Zif. appears next Saturday or Mon- 
day. | 

The faculty have reiterated their warning that it 
the regulations in the use of the bowling alley, 


are not complied with, the institution will be abol-|' 


ished. 

Fearon of Yonkers, N. Y., is working the Uni- 
versity shell, as also shells for ’y4 and ’75 and a 
barge for 75. Blakie of Cambridge, Mass., is 
making a barge for the University and Scientific 
School. 

The monthly meeting of the Yale Missionary 
Society, took place‘last Sunday evening at the 
Marquand Chapel, and was addressed by Mr. 
Barnum of Turkey. 

Professor Northrop was gladdened by, receiving 
Commencement pieces on Saturday last. ‘The 
variety, of subjects is immense, and the venerable 
audience of July next, little knows what great 
things are in store for them. 

The Faculty solemnly voted that the music of an 
excited Senior, on a tin hors, at the time of the 
failure of gas in Durfee, was worth five marks. Tin 


- horas would then appear to be under the ban. Į 


We understand that Chatfield’s cheap book sale 
is quite asuccess. Our.readers will recollect that 
every dollar's worth of books. purchased, entitles: 
the individual to a vote in the matter of the be- 
stowal of the eighty dollar Bible. A careful can- 


vass of the senior class, reveals Mr. Washington, 
pastor at Little Union, ahead. 


HERNIA.—It is now demonstrated that 
rupture can be surely cured without suf- 
fering. laste Trusses are superseding| 
all others. We advise all, before buying |. 
metal trusses or supportors, to send for 
a descriptive circular to the ELASTIC 
Truss Company, No. 683 Broadway, New. 
York. 10 


Agenis Wanted. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


RELIGIONS Syn WORLD. 


Giving a fall History of every Denomination, its Origin, 


Doctrines and Government ; also the peculiar Creeds of the 
Morm bakers, Dunkers, etc.; together with all the 
Pagan Forms of Worship, comprising an account of the Ma- 


hon Hindoos, hinese, Japanese, etc. Illustrated 
aed Cound n fine sg 


Papen le oa on i; $2.00. perce a 
ucęmenty alse lor our Fictori am es 
and other new works, Addresse, for ea ? 
QUAKER CITY PUBLISHING CO., 


317 and 219 Quince Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STUDENTS, 
MINISTERS, 
axpv COLPORTEURS, 


Can at all seasons of the year be furnished with easy, pleasant 
and very profitable employment i gur etandard religious 
r b 


works. 3 or full particulars add 
WM. FLINT & CO: 


yth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
IT AND WISDOM. 


Agents wauted for this popular book. It includes nearly 
10,000 Anecdotes and Illustrations of Life and Character, 
Humor.and Pathos, among which are found those of etsy 
men, Physicians, Attorneys, Statesmen, etc., etc. For full 
particulars, with Circulars, address the Publishers, 

: BRADLEY & CO., 
66 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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92 
ANTED.— Agents for our new 16- 

page pape ”*THE CONTRIBUTOR. Thirteen 
departments, religious and secular. Rev. A. B. Earle writes 


for it. $1.00 a year; a $2.00 oremium to each subscriber. 
For Agents’ terms, address, Jamas H. EARLE, Boston, 
Mase. 53 


PUBLICA 


TIONS OF 


Y 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 


460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


— fe — 


Porter. — THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp:, $1.50. 


= 


Barker.—4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 
EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 


Day. — THE SCIENCE OF 4S- 
THETICS, or, The Nature; Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 

LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of tbe Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
Ey Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 
1.00. 


Woolsey.— SERVING OUR GEN- 


ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents, 


Blake. — MINING MACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar. purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 
8vo, 245 pp., $2.00. 


Phelps. —7HE HOLY LAND, with 
Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


eam 


Eliot. SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 
‘tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot, A.M. r2mo, 126 pp., $1.00. 


Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
_ READER, for use in Public Schools.’ By 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 168pp., 

6o cts. 


. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 
Graduate of 69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 

This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 

book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 


of the first colleges in America. It records the |, 


the experjence of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale whicb one could possibly desire to pos- 


~ 


sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world 
itself As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart of that in any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


° 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 
SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope.and Tyndall. 12mo, 292 pp. $1.50, 


This book contains the first five University 
Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 
handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
numbers of the University Series have been sold. 


+ 


University Scientific Series. 
I—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. age LL.D., F. R. S. With an 
r 


introduction by a ofessor in Yale College. 
12m0, 36 pp. 25 cents, 7 


IL—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents, 


_ HL—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM, 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. C. S. 72 pp. 


25 cents. 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—1. On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investiga- 
ion. 2. On faze and Dust. 3. On the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination, Py Pyof. John Tyndall, 
F. R. S. 12mo0, 74 pp. 25 cents. 


VI.—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 12mo, 
54 PP» 25 cents, i 

VIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs. Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer, 12mo,72 pp. 25 cents. 


The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 


age. ; 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suff- 
cient importance present themselves. Onan av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
Everything admitted to these series is thorougty 
examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid- 
eration of every thinking person of the age. 

Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
lowing rates:. Five successive numbers (in ad- 
Hera $1.10; Ten successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $2.09. For sale by all booksellers. 


+ 
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NATURE AND DURATION OF FU. 
| TURE PUNISHMENT, By Henry Con- 

stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted 
from the second London edition,with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 40 cents. 


VALEDICTORY POEM AND ORA. 


TION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July 11th, 1871. 38 cents. 


- 
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*,” Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


( Opposite Yale College), 


460 Chapel Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Business Cards. 
ALE. SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Rooms 33 AND 13, AroLLO HarL BUILDING, 
1193 BROADWAY, .... NEW YORK CITY. 


REV. H. M. COLTON, (Yar, '48,) Principai. 
This School is now well established and well sal ga with 
a full corps of instructors in every department. It fits for any 
Business and any College. l 3 
Refers to Prest. Woolsey. For particulars or a Circular, 
i Rev. H. M. CO , 


apply to the Principal, 
PeF 15 j Ne. 1193 Broadway, New York. 


M. E. GIFFORD, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


May be consulted on matters requiring chemical experience. 
Assays and analyses of ores, mine commercial aracle, 
etc., etc, 


Chemical inventions investigated. 
ae l ' 19 BECK Srreet, NEW YORK. 


RUSSELL STURGIS, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 
s7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DWD. A. ANKETELL, (Y. C. ’64), 


F No. 9 Ciry Hatt, New Haven, Cr. f 
tlorney and Counselor at Law, and Notary Public, 
Acknowledgment of Deeds taken for all the States. 17 


yee W. STONE, (YALE, '54), 
LAW OFFICE, 
ere! 


9t 


Room No. 4. Yale Nationa! Bank Building, corner of 
and State Streets, New Haven, Conn. . 


Ws WALTER PHELPS (Yale ’60), 
Office, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 19 


| Gis F. BROWN, (YALE, '63,) 
ATTORNEY AT Law, 7 Nassau St.. New York. [20 
W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller 


, e and Importer, 77 University Place, N. Y. [73] 


PUBLICATIONS. 


OF THE 


Reformed Church of the U. S. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER. 
Rev. SamurL R. Fisusar, D.D., Editur. 
Devcted to Religion and Morals. 
Published weekly, at $2.50 yer year in advance. 
Any one who sends six new subscribers with $15.co cash, 


will receive one copy one year free of charge. 


Advertisements inserted to a limited extent at moderate 
rates. 


` 
ea 


THE “ REFORMIRTE KIRCHENZEITUNG,” 
A German Religions Newspaper. 
Published Weekly at $1.50 a Year in Advance. | 
Any one who sends six new subscribers and $9.00 cash 
will receive one copy gratis for one year. 
THE GUARDIAN. 
Rev. B. Bausnman, D.D., Editor. 
A Monthly Magazine, , 
Devcted to the Social, Literary, and Religious Interests of 
Young Mex anv LApIE&s. 
Terms: only $1.50 a Year in Advance. 


Any one who sends six subscribers with $9.00 cash, will! 
receive one copy for one year, gralis; thirteen copies will be - 
sent for $15.00, and twenty-seven copies for $30.u0. 

MERCERSBURG REVIEW. 

A Quarterly 
Devoted to the Development of Christological, Historical, 
and Positive Theology ; and to G Science Lit- 
erature, as these are necessarily related tð and moulded by 
the Jormer. , 

Edited by Rev. T. G. Arrue, D.D. 

Each number contains 160 pages. Terms: $3.00 per year 

in advance. 

For $5 00 in advance, credit will be given for 2 years. 

A free copy will be sent to any one whe sends us six new 

subscribers accompanied with $18, 


THE CHILD'S TREASURY. 


Monthly. 
Tarms: 10 copies for one year to one address, $2.00 
“6 oe es $: 
a t «6 06 e¢ nae 
Ba se ee ae as 15.00 


EFT When the names are to be written on all the papers, 
though sent to the same address or post-office, 40 cents per 
year will be charged for each copy, and the same rates for a 
single copy. 

ash in advance, 


Semi-Monthly. 


10 copies fur one year to one address, $3.50 

ee eee 
s 

a se oe te 66 = pi 


EF When the names are to be written on all the papers, 
though sent to the same address or post-office, 75 cents will 
be charged for each copy, and the same rate for a single copy 
for the semi-monthly. 

Cask in advance. 


DER LAMMERHIRTE. 
Published Monthly. . ; 
TERMS; 5 copies for one year to one address, $1.25 
10 “a 6 ae cy} 


200 

25 oe u as el 5.00 

‘ 50 ue ‘t te (L) 10.00 
100 “ ” . s 18.00 


EF When the names are to be written on all the papers, 
though sent to the same address or post-office, 40 cents per 
year will be charged for each copy, and the same rate for a 
single copy. . 

ash in advance. 


Address, REF'D CHURCH PUBLICATION BOARD, 
No. 54 Ner:h Sixth Strect, 


49 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN COLLEGES. 


BY PREST. J. BLANCHARD, WHEATON COLLEGE. 

It is now some year or two, since the Courant called 
attention to this subject ; and it seems to me that its 

acknowledged importante justifies recurrence to it in 
- the only Journal devoted exclusively to Colleges. 

Since the Courant articles, referred to, Howard 
Crosby, D.D., Chancellor of the New York University, 
has arrayed himself against them with great force and 
acumen in the Boston Congregationalist. His three 
main objections to them.are : : 

1. They are pretences, and thus at war with truth, 
pe and manlinesss.” 

“The opportunity given by secrecy to immorali- 
ties.” and 

3. The confidence between parent and child is broken, 
and hence destroyed by these Secret Societies.” “ Haw 
a father’s heart sinks, as his son, returning from College 
at his first vacation, refuses for the first time to be full 
and candid in his communications.” 


It will be remembered by those who read the CouRANT 


articles referred to, that the fact was given that Dr. 
Hitchcock, President of Amherst, 
the secret orders in this country had reached and be- 


gun to affect that institution, wrote to, the Presidents of 


nine old Eastern Colleges, and, in his last book, “ Rem- 
nisences of Amherst College,” he gives their nine respon- 
ses, all of them condemning Secret Societies in Colleges, 
and on distinct and separate grounds. And so far as 
my personal knowledge and acquaintance extends, the 
very forcible utterances of Chancellor Crosby in condem- 
nation of these societies, find an echo in the experience 
and convictions of every college officer who has met 
their influence in the discharge of his official duties. 
The Central College Association, which met last July 
at St. Louis, and the year before at Oberlin, Ohio, be- 
gan in an Illinois College Association, but now repre- 
sents the Colleges of six or eight States adjacent. At 
the Oberlin meeting, the President of one of our strong- 
est Illinois Colleges brought up the subject, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to see whether the Boards of the 
ptincipal Colleges would enter into a mutual agreement 
to suppress and exterminate secret societies from their 
several institutions. As nothing was heard from that 
committee’s labors at the St. Louis meeting, it is to be 
presumed that nothing effective could be done. But 
the inauguration of such an effort evinces the deep hold 
the subject has on the convictions of many of our best 
men, and ablest educators ; and that their convictions 
as to the poisonous and destructive nature of College 
Secret Societies, does not differ from the testimony 
elicited by the correspondence of the Amhegt President 
long ago. 
When I saw, lately, that the old and venerable “ Zi- 
nonia” and “ Brothers in Unity” had passed away at 
Yale, the modern Secret Societies, as stated by the 
Courant, having, like mistletoes out-grown, sucked 
out their life, and strangled them, I hoped the multi- 
tude of Yale alumni throughout the country, who were, 
in their College day, members of those two old literary 
societies, would have been aroused to reflection and re- 
monstrance by their death. Are our ideas to be re- 
versed? Were Dr. Hitchcock and his nine coevals in 
College Presidency mistaken? Is Howard Crosby mis- 
taken? Is Prest. Gulliver of Knox College mistaken? 
and were all those mistaken who concided with him? 
If not, then it follows that the mass of our American 
Colleges have in them a disease, which will result in a 


moral and mental paralysis ; assimilating our seats of 


learning to those of the Romanizing countries, where 


when the revival of 


just been received from the hands of the builders. 
expense of the building will not fall far one side or the 
other of $50,000. 
construct a model building of its sort—at least se far as 
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culture has displaced principle, and secrecy and cere- 
monies are substituted for religion. 

It may be that France and Spain and Mexico would 


'|be governmental mud-volcanos, if their old seats o 


learning had not been cloisters, and furnished the 
moulds in which the modern College secret orders were 
run. But surely, no Nation can see more clearly, for 
having its Collegs, which should -be its eyes, enveloped 
‘a “ The blanket of the dark,” 
and it requires but the slightest attention to such things 
to perceive that from the “mysteries” of the Pyramids 
to the latest hatched of their brood ; all secret orders, 
but especially College orders, are fashioned after the 
same idea—an initiation thraugh a portal of wonder. 
and some ceremonies, ending in a pledge, binding to one 
thing or another, and for one purpose or another. And 
the history of such orders shows that their constitutions 
are all cones, at whose apex there is a despot, and that 
fun and frolic blend with the mock-solemn and mock- 
majestic. 

Itis now many years since I spent an entire day with 
a Romish Priest in the “ College Seminaire” at Quebec. 
He had left New Hampshire to study French in Canada, 
and was now a Professor in a Jesuit’s College. 1 was 
young, fresh from a New England College, and knew 
and could learn but little of the dark corridors, and 
to outsiders, unaccessible galleries of an institution 
modelled and administered by minds who had left man- 
hood in becoming priests. But I could see proofs all 


around me, in the artificial grades and subordination of 


one to another, how pliable men become when 
iniated into orders, packed into grades, and fused into 
amass. May God deliver our Colleges from “ orders” 
and “ affiliations” which are assimilating them to that 
one. The mind that has taken a pledge of secrecy 
that binds its honor, however shallow and trivial, is in 
a condition analogous to a human body with ossifications 
begun at the heart. 

It is argued, abundantly, that our colleges are too 
many, and too poor ; and ill paid professors, and gaunt 
libraries, and universities, without graduates, or classes 
form a panorama to which our gaze is often invited 
The remedies proposed are, a diminution of numbers, 
and an increase of funds. This may be sound and 
good ; and certainly we shall not object to the funds 
But money poured by the million into colleges controlled 


or characterized by Secret Societies, will but make their 
darkness more visible, and turn the thoughts of earnest 


truth-loving men, to Elihu Burritt, and his learning ac- 
quired in a blacksmith shop. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


ITS NEW DORMITORY AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


The new hall commenced in the Spring of 1871 is at 
length completed. It stands as a new evidence of the 
prosperity of this young Institution and also of the wis- 
dom of that policy, which has nevertheless often called 
forth the discontent of student and alumnus in not 
gratifying their ambitious yet loyal desire to see their 
alma mater amply provided with builings. The policy 
has been not to spend money extensively in this field 
until the expense could be met without crippling the In- 
stitution so seriously in other directions. Had the cor- 
poration built before, not only would that danger have 


been incurred, but it would never have dared think of 


erecting simply as a dormitory such an edifice as has 
The 


As the attempt has been made to 
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the interior is concerned—it may be of interest to des- 
cribe it somewhat in detail. 


The material is a handsome faced brick with trim- 
mings of Ohio sandstone. The building is rectangular, 
120 feet long by about 43 feet wide, consisting of three 


clear stories and an attic with large dormer windows, 


which allows very good rooms since the pitch of the 
roof is quite steep. At the four corners the roof breaks 
into pyramidal spires, about 12 feet square at the base, 
rising to about the height of the ridge pole. In these 
alsa are large ornamental dormer windows. In the cen- 
tre of the front and rear walls, the brick work is carried 
higher, forming here a sort of dormer effect, where the 
roof again is broken and rise somewhat higher than 
the ridge of the building, in form of a wedge, whose 
edge is about half the base. The whole, main roof, 
spire and wedges, is slated and surmounted by orna- 
méntal iron crest-work. The effect of this odd roof, is 
at least striking. The entrances, two front and two rear, 
are through covered porches, in simple Gothic style, in 
which the Ohio stone forms a prominent element. The 
arch principle is freely employed in the doors and 
windows. 

The structure is divided transversely into two distinct 
halves by a solid brick wall, and each half is strength- 
ened by two parallel brick partitions, pierced for doors 
on either side of the entry. In each half, on each floor, 
are four suites of rooms. Each suite consists of a study 
18x14 feet, with a good closet, and a bed-room 16x9¥ 
with a large closet 92% x4. These rooms are high and 
airy, those on the first floor, being 12 feet in the clear. 
There has been na paint employed on the interior. 
The whole finish of the building from basement to attic 
is a handsomely filled brown ash. All the rooms are 
wainscotted withthe same. They are excellently lighted 
and ventilated, the windows being ample and glazed two 
panes to a sash. Each study has an open fire-place and 
marble mantel. The first floor is some four feet above 
the ground in front, and rather morein the rear, allow- 
ing a well lighted basement. Here are conveniences 
seldom found in buildings of this character. In either 
side are wash rooms, with numerous marble basins, 


.{three bathing rooms, supplied with hot and cold water, 


and water-closet. Water is introduced from the reser- 
voir of the Charlestown water-works, but a few yards 


.| distant, the blue surface of which gives a pleasant water 


view, even from the first story windows. The general 
view from any of the windows is unsurpassed, the hill 
whose summit this building crowns, giving a view of the 
whole vicinity of Boston, an average radius of six or 
eight miles. 

The annual rental of these appartments is especially 
worthy of remark. Natwithstanding the cost of the 
building, they will rent for probably $60, thirty dolla's 
each, where two students room together. A similar 
style of apartment, in one of the new halls at Harvard 
rents, we are told for $250. “The price of room rent 
will furnish a commentary on the statement that a young 
man can pass his four years comfortably at Tufts with 
an outlay of from $400 to $450 annually. Board in the 
students own club, its officers and steward being of 
their own number and responsible only to them, is $3.50 
per week, and is reported to be excellent. 

It is safe to predict that the erection of this really 
elegant building, is the beginning of a period of activity 
in this direction. A new building to be devoted espe- 
cially to the natural sciences, to be built from the Walker 
mathematical foundation, is already projected. A gym- 
nasium will probably precede it. 

The present endowment of Tufts falls but little 
short of $1,000,000. Like ell other institutions, it feels 
itself poor even with this comparatively generous pro- 


perty, for such is the constantly increasing demand 
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upon our highest institutions of learning, that the years 
which bring generous additions to the endowment, also 
strengthen the conviction of the difficulty of supply- 
ing these demands with anything less than unlimited 
resources. It is certain, however, that with its future 
assured by a fund, that twenty years ago, would have 
seemed princely, the young Massachusetts college feels 
within itself the force and will do to liberally for its 
students, in what pertains to physical comfort and intel- 
lectual culture. | * 
Tufts Colle, April 2d, 1872. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION. l 


The original draft of the following statement in refer- 
ence to the American system of public instruction was 
prepared in answer to a call from Mr. Mori, Japanese 
Minister at Washington, by Rrof. D. C. Gilman, of Yale 
College. Mr. Mori applied to Rev. Birdsey G. Northrop, 
who, as is well known, has received a call from the 
same source to take charge of the public instruction of 
the Japanese empire, for an authoritative statement of 
this kind, and in answer to this application the an- 
nexed document has been prepared. In order to secure 
accuracy, completeness, and a just regard to various 
opinions, the original draft of this statement was put in 
type and sent as a proof-sheet to the Presidents of 
Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, and other New 
England colleges. It was brought to the notice of some 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress ; it 
received the supervision of various gentlemen person- 
ally concerned in the administration of school systems ; 
the exponents of various religious bodies were consulted 
in regard to it, and the comments of all these parties 
when received were carefully collated. There were no 
differences of opinion on essential points. In some im- 
portant particulars, the phraseology was improved. Ex- 
Gov. Emory Washburne, who is especially conversant 
with the school systems of New England, gave a very 
searching scrutiny to every turn of every sentence. 
His successor, the present Governor Washburne, of 
Massachusetts, also made two or three important sug- 
gestions. The criticisms of President Porter and Pres- 
ident Eliot upon the college and university paragraphs 
were very well put, and are embodied in the phrase- 
ology now employed. Many other gentlemen of like 
intelligence might be quoted —such as Dr. McCosh, 
Senator Buckingham, Representatives Dawes and Hoar, 
Hon. A. D. White, and others—but the object of these 
allusions is simply to lift the statement above the form 
of an individual expression of opinion. 

In preparing this summary, the effort has been made 
to state only those principles which are essential to the 
system and are everywhere recognized. The local 
peculiarities of different parts of the country are only 
alluded to in a subordinate manner. An endeavor has 
also been made to state facts, rather than theories or 
doctrines, and to. keep the language wholly free from 
personal, provincial, political, or ecclesiastical prejudices. 
‘The men whose names are appended to the document 
have all endorsed it as a trustworthy statement of our 
public instruction. It is expected that it will be trans- 
lated into Japanese and circulated among the officials of 
that empire. The following is the statement : 


I. EDUCATION UNIVERSAL. 


The American people maintain in every State a sys- 
tem of education which begins with the infant or pri- 
mary school and’ goes on to the Grammar and High 
Schools. These are called “ Public Schools,” and are 
supported chiefly by voluntary taxation, and partly by 
the income of funds derived from the sale of govern- 
ment lands, or from the gifts of individuals. | 


I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN TRIED FOR 250 YEARS. 


Their estimate of thes value of education is based 
upon an experience of nearly two centuries and a half, 
‘from the earliest settlement of New England, when 
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public schools, high schools, and colleges were es- 
tablished in a region which was then almost a wilder- 
ness. The general principles then recognized are still 
approved in the older portions of the country, and are 
adopted in every new State and Territory which enters 
the Union. . 


III. THE WELL KNOWN ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 


It is universally conceded that a good system of 
education fosters virtue, truth, submission to authority, 
enterprise and thrift, and thereby promotes national 
prosperity and power; on the other hand, that igno- 
rance tends to laziness, poverty, vice, crime, riot, and 
consequently to national weakness. 


IV. STATE ACTION INDISPENSABLE, 


Universal education cannot be secured without aid 
from the public authorities ; or in other words the State, 
for its own protection and progress, should see that 
public schools are established in which at least the 
rudiments of an education may be acquired by every 
boy and girl. 

V. THE SCHOOLS ARE FREE, ARE OPEN TO ALL, AND 
GIVE MORAL NOT SECTARIAN LESSONS. 

The schools thus carried on by the public, for the 
public, are (a) free from charges for tuition ; (4) they 
are open to children from all classes in society ; and (c) 
no attempt is authorized to teach in them the peculiar 
doctrines of any religious body, though the Bible is 
generally read in the schools as the basis of morality ; 
and (7) the universal virtues, truth, obedience, industry, 
reverence, patriotism and unselfishness, are constantly 
inculcated. | 


VI. PRIVATE SCHOOLS ALLOWED AND PROTECTED BY LAW. 


While Public Schools are established everywhere, the 
government allows the largest liberty to Private Schools. 
Individuals, societies, and churches are free to open 
schools and receive freely any who will come to them, 
and in the exercise of this right, they are assured of 
the most sacred protection of the laws. 


VII. SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL CASES. 


Special schools for special cases are often provided, |: 


particularly in the large towns; for example, Evening 
Schools for those who are at work by day; Truant 
Schools for unruly and irregular children; Normal 
Schools for training the local teachers ; High Schools 
for advanced instructions; Drawing Schools for me- 
chanics, and Industrial Schools for teaching the elements 
of useful trades. 


VIII. LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY UNDER STATE SUPERVISION, 


In School matters as in other public business, the 
responsibilities are distributed and are brought as much 
as possible to the people. The federal government 
being a Union of many States, leaves to them the con- 
trol of public instruction. The several States mark out, 
each for itself, the general principles to be followed 
and exercise a gencral supervision over the workings of 
the system; subordinate districts or towns determine 
and carry out the details of the system. 


IX. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES ESSENTIAL. 


Institutions of the highest class, such as universities, 
colleges, schools of science, etc., are in a few of the 
States maintained at the public expense ; in most they 
are supported by endowments under the direction of 
private corporations which are exempted from taxation. 
Consequently, where tuition is charged the rate is always 
low. They are regarded as essential to the welfare of 
the land, and are everywhere protected and encouraged 
by favorable laws and charters. 


The above summary of the American System of Public Instruction 
has been endorsed by the following gentlemen : 


Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 

T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of Yale College. . 
Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard University. 
James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., President of College of New Jer- 


ey. > 
Asa I). Smith, D.D., LL.D., President of Dartmouth College. 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., President of Williams College. 
J. L. Chamberlain, LL, D., President of Bowdoin College. 
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S. G. Brown, D.D., LL.D., President of Hamilton College. 
W. A. Stearns D.D., LL D., President of Amherst College. 
_ Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. ; 
A Daer ackson, D.D., LL.D., President of Trinity College. 
H. D. Kitchtell, D.D., President of Middlebury College. 
Alexis Caswell, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 
M. H. Buckham, President of Vermont University. 
A. A. Miner, D.D., President of Tufts College. ' 
J. T. Champlin, D.D., President of oc e 
James B. Angell, President of Michigan University. 
A. D. White, LL.D., President of Cornell University. 
W. H. Campbell, D.D., LL.D., President of Rutgers College. 
W. W. Folwell, President of the University of Minnesota. 
D. C. Gilman, Professor in Yale College. ; 
Hon. Warren Johnson, Superintendent Public Instruction, Maine. 
Hon. J. W. Simonds, Superintendent Public Instruction, New 
Hampshire. ` 
Hon. J. S. French, Superintendent Public Instruction, Vermont. 
Hon. Joseph White, Superintendent Public Instruction, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Superintendent Public Instruction, Rhode 
Island. 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Superintendent Public School Instruction, 
Connecticut. 
Hon. A, B. Weaver, Superintendent Public School Instruction, 
New York, 
Hon. E. A. Apgar, Superintendent Public School Iustruction, 
New Jersey. 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent Public School Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent Public School Instruction, 
Illinois. 
Hon. Oramel Hosford, Superintendent Public School Instruction, 
Michigan, 
Hon. Thomas W. Harvey, 
Ohno. 
Hon. E. E. White, Ex-Superintendent Public Instruction, Ohio, 
Hon. M. B. Hopkins, Superintendent Public Instruction, Indiana, 
Hon. Samuel Fallows, Superintendent Public Instruction, Wis- 
consin. 
Hon. II. B. Wilson, Superintendent Public Instruction, Minne- 
sota. é ; 
Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Iowa, è 
Hon. John Monteith, Superintendent Public Instruction, Mis- 
souri, 
Hon. H. D. McCarty, Superintendent Public Instruction, Kansas. 
Hon. M. A. Newell, Superintendent Public Instruction, Mary- 
land. 
Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, Superintendent Public Instruction, Georgia. 
Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Superintendent Public Instruction, Boston. 
Hon. f: L. Pickard, Superintendent Public Instruction, Chicago. 
Hon Peter Parker, ex-Minister to China, 
Ex-Gov. Emory Washburn, Professor in Harvard Law School. 
George B. Emerson, LL.D., Boston. 
Hon. Henry Wilson, United States Senator. 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, United States Senator. 
Hon. W. A. Buckingham, United States Senator. 
Hon. O. S. Ferry, United States Senator. 
Hon. F. T. Frelmghuysen, United States Senator, 
Hon. H. L. Dawes, Representative in Congress. 
Hon. N. P. Banks, Representative in Congress. 
Hon. Marshall Jewell, Governor of Connecticut. 
Hon. James E. English, ex-Governor of Connecticut. 
Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, ex-Governor of Connecticut. 
Hon. W. B. Washburn, Governor of Massachusetts. 
Hon. William Claflin, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 
Hon, Henry Barnard, Late U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Barnas Sears, D.D., Agent of Peabody Educational Fund. 
S. C. Jackson, D.D., Assist. Sec. Mass. Board of Education, 
Selah B. Treat, D.D., Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 
N. G. Clark, D.D., Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 
E. W. Gilman, Secretary A. B. S. 


Superintendent Public Instruction, 
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THE OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE. 


[The following account of the great university boat 
race is from the New York Tribune of April 4th, written 
for it by Mr. G. W. Smalley, (Yale ’53) its celebrated 
regular correspondent. The great length of Mr. Smal- 
ley’s letter has necessitated the leaving out of a portion 
of it]. 

Ever since the appearance of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews on the Thames, now more than a fortnight 
ago, there has been a settled conviction on the part of 
the public that Cambridge must win. Perhaps it would 
not be too much to say that conviction and desire went 
together ; still there were plenty of good reasons for 
the prevailing view. Oxford has been unlucky almost 
from the beginning of this year’s practice. Unusual 
difficulty was experienced about a crew, and it looked 
at one time as if the captain of the University Club 
was quite unable to make up his mind who should row 
in the boat or where they should row. After many 
other changes he finally changed the stroke himself, 
and Lesley was degraded from No. 8, and assigned to 
No. 7. A strained side was the cause. The effect of 
that alteration has been that a crew accustomed to Les- 
ley found it difficult to adapt itself all of a sudden ta 
Houblon, and good critics say that throughout their 
Thames work they have continued to take the stroke 
from Lesley at No. 7 instead of from Houblon at No. 
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. 8. The style of the two men is as unlike as possible. 
Lesley has been unlucky, but at least he retains. some 
of the traditions which gave Oxford its long supremacy, 
while Houblon’s stroke is comparatively short and 
quick. With this collision going on in the boat, it is no 
wonder that Oxford has been very rough, and that in 
mere appearance the rowing of the Dark Blues should 
have little to commend it to popular favor. Ill luck 
followed them closely, down almost to the very day of 
the race. No. 2 had been early marked as a weak spot. 
Mr. Armitstead is a good man who has overworked 
himself from sheer anxiety to do his university and him- 
self full justice. He rowed himself to pieces in mere 
practice, and so late as Wednesday, three days before 
the race, he had to give up his place in the boat to Mr. 
Knollys. Nothing could be more inauspicious of vic- 
tory than an enforced change at so late an hour. On 


_ the all-important question of the boat they should row. 


in, the Oxford men have been almost equally at sea. 
They did not like the Salter they brought with them. 
She was too heavy. She would not travel. She did 
not suit the men: A boat was ordered from—of all 
places in the world—Dublin, which city possesses a 
builder of some repute in one Mat Taylor, and this 
boat arrived in a three-quarters finished state a week or 
so before the day. She was tried and liked, and then 
tried again and disliked. The stretchers gave way and 
the outriggers were too high, and finally a timed trial 
proved that she was ten seconds slower from the Bridge 
to the Point—a matter of less than three minutes’ row- 
ing—than the old Salter. Soon Thursday it was set- 
tled that the old Salter must carry the crew. What 
hope could a crew, weighted with all their mishaps, 
have of winning? | 
Cambridge, on the other. hand, have neither met with 
accidents, nor had to contend with the kind of preju- 
dice which early set in against their rivals. During the 
latter years of their long series of defeats, they had 
everybody’s sympathies with them, and these they still 
retain, Out of the whole number of races Oxford has 
still a majority of four, the score standing 16 to 12; 
and as the interest of these contests depends a good 
deal on their equality, there is a feeling that fortune 
ought to bring Cambridge on level terms with Ker 
opponent before she deserts her. Beside all which, the 
public, or so much of the public as knows anything 
about rowing, dearly like style, and in respect of style 
Cambridge, as every body admits, is far superior this 
year to Oxford. Of what went on before the actual race 
I speak only from hearsay, for I have not been able to 
see any of the practice. Generally, there are almost as 
many opinions as critics. This year hardly anybody 
had a good word to say for Oxford. They did not keep 
good time, did not feather together, did not finish to- 
~ gether, and were pronouced to be, as a whole, a ragged 
and untidy crew. It may be necessary to say, for the 
benefit of the unlearned, that those opprobrious adjec- 
tives by no means apply to the dress or personal appear- 
ance of the crew, but solely to their defective rowing. 
External appearances were all in favor of Cambridge. 
There are those who say they do not row far enough 
back, and have never thoroughly acquired that myste- 
rious catch of which we have heard so much during late 
years. But in respect of polish and prettiness. of work 
the rowing world agreed that a more perfect crew had 
seldom been seen on the Thames. Moreover, it had 
been remarked that Oxford, who were at’first considered 
the stronger crew, showed frequent signs of distress after 
a long spin, poor Armitstead especially shutting up very 
early on more than one occasion, when either the whole 
course was rowed over, or on a trial against a scratch crew 
of some London club. Nothing of the sort could be 
detected among the Light Blues. They would come in 
at the end of a four mile row against time in as good 
form as they started. 
* * ad * % 
The two crews came out very punctually, the start 
having beén fixed for 1:10, and both crews having their 
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boats.afloat before that time. So much depends on the 
state of the tide and the neap tides are so uncertain that 
one can never be sure of the start within half an hour or 
so. The flood this morning happened to make early. 
From where the four steamers were moored—just 
above the aqueduct—to the boat-houses may be 150 
yards, but so thick was the snow that nobody could 
tell what crew was first on the water, and even when 
they were halfway down, to us we disputed whether it 
was Light Blue or Dark Blue. It proved to be the lat- 
ter. Cambridge followed in a couple of minutes. I 
need not describe again the arrangemen)s for starting. 
They have been followed, I believe, everywhere in Amer- 
ica. We had a good view of both cights while they were 
approaching, and. then while they were waiting for the 
word. It was plain that the popular verdict in favor of 
Cambridge style was a just one, if any estimate could 
be formed from their appearance as they paddled down. 
Oxford seemed big, but that is, I believe, because their 
thwarts are higher and the men sit up more in the boat. 
Altogether they were not a bad looking crew, though there 
were criticisms enough to be made on individual men. 
Houblon looked as if he had hardly done work enough, 
which was of course true still more perceptibly of Knol- 
lys, while Lesley had the air of being overtrained. Later 
on it became clear that No. 1 was not atall in order. 
Cambridge were more alike and as fit as could be. I 
could not but admire the way in which Goldie had de- 
veloped since last year. He has the shoulders of a 
young giant, and as to his loins, which are of more con- 
sequence, the work he has done shows what they are. 
Neither crew has chosen to be weighed, or to publish 
their weights for some days, but the following list con- 
tains the latest figures that are known: 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Stone, Lob, 
1, Jas. B. Close, First Trinity, - e e - u 3% 
2. C. W. Benson, Third Trinity, ° e - ° In 43g 
3. G. M. Robinson, Christ Church, - - ‘ - ou 3% 
4. E. E. A. Spencer, Second Trinity, : o : 12 31 
5. C. S. Read, First Trinity, - < 5 -2 8% 
6. ee B. Close, First Trinity, - - - Ir rolls 
7. S. L. Randolph, Third T rinity, : : - ae © Oe © © 
J. H. D. Goldie, Lady Margaret (stroke), : - 12 Vy 
C. H. Roberts, Jesus (cowswain), - - - 6 
OXFORD. 
. Stone. Lb 
1. J. A. Ormsby, Lincoln, - ° - - - = 10 3% 
2. C. C. Knollys, Magdalen, - - - + + 10 13 
3. F. E. H. Payne, St. John, - e - - - 12 1313 
4. A. W. Nicholson, Magdalen, : : - > 12 1% 
5. E. C. Malan, Worcester, +- .- > 5 - - 13 6 
6. R. S. Mitchison, Pembroke, - - - - n 2 1% 
7. R. Lesley, Pembroke, - à - II I2 
T. H. A. Houblon, Christ Church (stroke), - 10 13 
'F. EL Hall, Corpus Christi (coxswain), - - = 8 olf 


Cambridge luck was still to the fore. She won the 
toss, and according to the tradition which prevails, took 
the Middlesex berth, the advantage of which seems to 
me very slight at the start and less than nothing after- 
wards. Mr. Searle was the starter, and gave the word 
at 1 h. 34 m. 52 s. The two boats got away as nearly 
as possible together. In a dozen strokes Cambridge 
seemed to have gained a few inches’ lead, but the diffi- 
culty of judging from a steamer astern is very great, and 
a lead is not certainly seen till it has became considera- 
ble. The moment they had settled down to work, the 
better form of Cambridge became evident, and it was 
also clear that both crews were better than the average. 
The Cambridge stroke has not a trace of the faults of 
five years’ ago, and it has nearly all the merits which 
made that of Oxford so long famous and successful. 
Goldie is the rival, if not more than the rival, of Darbi- 
shire, and is, to my eye, a better looking man in a boat. 
What I have quoted above about the rawing of the two 
crews during their practice is nearly true of their rowing 
during the race. But I could not see any want of catch 
in Cambridge. Goldie has it beyond question, and not 
Darbishire himself, wha was celebrated for it, got a 
more sudden grip of the water at the beginning of his 
stroke. His men have learned well the lesson he has 
been setting them for four years past. They were per- 
fectly together throughout the race. At the start they 


rowed 38 to the minute, Oxford beginning with 40, which 


did not keep them from being, as far as we could judge, 
nearly half a length behind at the Point. Just there 
began the curious steering of the Cambridge coxswain, 
which more than once afterward during the race was 
inexplicable to us. He kept close to the Middlesex 
shore, and being out of the tide, while Oxford had the. 
full strength of it, the Dark Blue began to creep up, so 
that for some time it was hard to say whether Cambridge 
had any lead at all. Goldie had no idea of leaving the 
matter long in doubt, and calling to his crew at the 
wharf he took them up to the Crab Tree in such style 
that the tide could no longer keep Oxford by their 
side. This feat had to be repeated just below Ham- 
mersmith Bridge, and again just above it; the crew 
being forced by the coxswain’s deviation from his right 
coulse to row two otherwise needless spurts to maintain 
and increase their lead. They shot the bridge, still 
about half a length in advance, the time from Putney 
being 8m. 29s. It was at the bridge that we for the first 
tfme caught sight of the old-fashioned crowd, and heard 
the old shout which welcomes the leading crew as it 
passes under the arch. Thence around the right bank 
of the river was pretty thickly peopled, but neither there 
nor at Barnes, nor at Mortlake was there more than 
perhaps half the throng which turned out last year. 
Above Hammersmith Bridge came the struggle which . 
always comes. I do not remember to have seen a race 
from Putney to Mortlake which was not in fact decided 
between the two bridges. It wassothis year. Encour- 
aged by the wide berth which the Cambridge coxswain 
was giving the Surrey shore just where the bend was 
greatest, Houblon made his effort. The stroke had been 
about 40—certainly two more than it ought—all the 
way from Putney. It was more than Oxford could row 
through, and more than they .could row uniformly. 
Nevertheless, Houblon put on steam, and crowded his 


| men in a moment up to 43 or 44. Thanks partly to that 


spasmodic effort and partly to the favor which the course 
gave them, Oxford, at first, came rapidly up with their 
opponents. I was watching Goldie at the moment 
through a glass, but could not detect a change in his 
face nor in his stroke. I doubt if Cambridge ever 
rowed 40 from one end of the race to the other. They 


,| answered the Oxford spurt, but it was not by quickening 


their stroke. Before they were past Chiswick Eyot, the 
effort of Oxford had died away, and the effects of it 
showed thémselves all over the boat. They never at 
any time went to pieces in the crazy way the last year’s 
crew did, but their chance of winning the race, if they 


‘2! had one, was at an end. Cambridge went abead, row- 


ing well within themselves and all the time in most ad- 
mirable style. Taking the last two miles together, it is 
seldom—never, I think, of late years—that a better bit 
of rowing has been seen on the Thames. 

The race from this point needs no long description, 
Oxford moved on with unyielding pluck, but without a 
hope. The cheers of the crowd grew heartier all the 
way to Mortlake as they saw their favorite coming up 
with the race perfectly in hand. As Lesley did last 
year, so Houblon to-day tried a final spurt above the 
Barnes Bridge and within a few hundred yards.of the 
post, but it was all for honor’s sake and not with a notion 
of reversing the settled fortunes of theday. Cambridge 


swept by with her measured stroke, and when the gun 
fired, was, as nearly as possible, two lengths ahead. 
From our steamer the eight looked like a pair-oar. Ox: 
ford’came in a good deal distressed, as was natural, but, 
on the whole, they made a better race of it than most 
people believed they would or could. The time was ‘21 
minutes 14 seconds—fairly good, the tide and weather 
considered. Our snow-squall had stoped almost without 
our noticing it, though for the first mile we had hardly 
been able to keep our eyes open, so violent was it, with 
the rapid motion of the steamer. But the wind was not 
violent, and the water was nearly smooth throughout 
the course. Latterly, something that looked like the sun 
came out for ten minutes, and there was a prospect of 
at least decent weather to go home in. In ten minutes 
more came a fresh squall, first of rain and then of snow, 
and the last hope of a bright holiday vanished. 

London, March 23d, 1872. G. W.S, 
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THE COLLEGE COURANT. 


[Numbér 300 


FRENCH COLLEGES. 


[The specjal correspondent of the Boston Daily Ad- 
verliser, who signs himself H. T., thus describes, in an 
interesting letter from Paris, three of the higher institu- 
tions of learning in that city :] 

Nearly all of the leading cities have schools more or 


- less renowned ; and those of Paris are different in de- 


gree rather than in kind. The University of France 
comprises a group of schools at Paris, among which are 
the Sorbonne, with its several faculties, the college of 
France, the law school, the medical school, the school 
of mines, etc. The first semestre of the present aca- 
demic year is just finished ; the second will begin early 
in April. ‘Ihe lecturers in all of these schools are ap- 
pointed by the government on the recommendation of 
the permanent board of overseers, but the interference 
of the government is rather nominal than real. Some- 
times its power is enforced, as when it kept Ernst 
Renan in the chair of Hebrew against the protests of 
the clergy. But in general the action of the State is 
confined to a formal approval of such men as are nom- 
inated to it. If this were not the case one can hardly 
suppose that M. Thiers would tolerate a state of things 
which fiils, I think, all the professorships of political 
economy with free-traders. The course of lectures are 
open free of charge to all the world, but candidates for 
a degree are obliged to pursue a prescribed course and 
submit to regular examination. 

The two departments in which the political sciences 
are most extensively studied are the College of France 
and the faculty of letters of Sorbonne. Inthe latter there 
are on an average four courses a day, each professor 
lecturing twice a week. The subjects may be divided 
into three classes, philosophy, history and literature. 
But the two former cover wide fields, and are often, 
such is the tendency of the French mind, a mere shelter 
from beneath which the learned professors expound 
their views on political subjects. For example, M. 
Caro, a remarkably clear speaker, is. announced to lec- 
ture on the “ Principles and Elements of Social Moral- 
ity,” and the hall is generally filled with auditors who 
like to hear M. Caro speak on politics. M. Paul Janet, 
a still abler man, lectures on the “ History of Philoso- 
phy,” but this too means the history of political philos- 
ophy. You will see that the subjects here’announced 
are quite limited, yet both the eminent gentlemen have 
managed to go pretty well over the field of political 
science. Their lectures are not profound, neither are 
they exactly superficial. Either course formulated into 
a code would be of considerable value, and to ambitious 
students are the foundation of a good political training. 
M. Janet is particularly instructive in his summary and 
comparison of the doctrines of different writers on the 
subject, such as Machiavelli, Rosseau, Montesquieu, 
etc., and this leads one to say that he is the author of 
a book in which the course of politico-moral specula- 
tion is quite fully recounted. 

Let us now pass to the College of France. The 
courses here which treat more or less directly the 
several branches of politics are as follows: E. Levas- 
seur, history of economical theories ; Ad. Franck, natu- 
ral law of society ; Michel Chevalier, political economy ; 
Alfred Maury, German and French civilization; De 
Rozitre, history of laws compared. Some of these 
men, such as Michel Chevalier; have an American fepu- 
tation; the others are of various degrees of capacity. 
The most popular lecturer, and at the same time the 
poorest speaker, is M. Ad. Franck, a thin, small man, 
who looks much like President Woolsey, and who con. 
trives and makes interesting studies on Hobbes and 
Rousseau and Leibnitz. Perhaps the professor who 
does the most work is Ed. Levasseur, a young man, 
who besides this course has other courses at the School 
of Arts, and at an independent school of which I will 
speak hereafter. He has just finished an elaborate and 
valuable history of the working classes in France. The 
law school affords, besides the purely professional 


courses, lectures on constitutional and international law, 
on political economy, and on what the Frengh call 
“criminology,” or the science of penal legislation. The 
two lecturers on political economy are Messrs. Bois- 
sonade’ and Leveillé. The chief lecturer on interna- 
tional law is a M. Ch. Giraud, who visited the rebel 
States in 1863, and wrote a pamphlet urging the Em- 
peror to recognize the independence of the Confed- 
eracy. The dean of the faculty, M. Colmet-Daage, 
lectures once a week on constitutional law, a subject on 
which he is a recognized authority. M. Ortolan, a 
publicist equally known, has the subject of penal legis- 
lation. At the School of Arts there are two lecturers 
on political economy, M. Wolowski, the deputy, with 
Levasseuf as alternate, and M. Burat. Most of M. 
Wolowski’s work this season has fallen to M. Levas- 


seur. The last named school is rather’ special and ele ` 


mental in its character. The lecturers on political 
economy confine themselves to the more simple truths 
of the science, such as the advantages of labor-saving 
machines, the folly of strikes, etc. 

There is another school independent of the govern- 
ment, and devoted, as its name shows wholly to the 
study of political sciences. It is called the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques, and I think it is authorized to 
give some sort of a degree. The regular course lasts 
two years, the terms, of which there is one a year, 
stretching from November until late in the Spring. 
There are a dozen series of lectures and half a dozen 
professors. M. Levasseur lectures on political economy, 
as does M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, one of the rising men 
of France. Paul Janet has a course on the social his- 
tory of France since the revolution. There are also 
lectures on general history, on international law and 
diplomacy, and on the philosophy of politics. The sys- 
tem is very comprehensive ; and though it has been in 
operation only two or three years, it has won the atten- 
tion and approval of some of the best men in France, 
such as MM. Guizot, Michel Chevalier and others. 
The fees are quite moderate, being one hundred and 
fifty francs yearly for all the courses, or twenty-five 
francs for any one. 


DR. HODGE’S SEMI-CENTENIAL. 


The fiftieth year of Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge’s service 
in connection with Princeton Theological Seminary, ex- 
pires this month, and it is proposed to celebrate the 
event by a re-union of the alumni and friends of the 
institution, and if possible by the endowment of a 
Professorship in the sum of $50,000 to be called 
the Hodge Professorship. The re-union will occur in 
Princeton on Wednesday, April 24th, and all friends 
and former students of the iustitution, together with 
the public generally, are invited to be present. The 
exercises, which begin at 1r A. M., will consist of an ad- 
dress by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D. D. of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; a meeting of the alumni, and organization of an 
alumni association. These exercises will be followed 
by an alumni dinner. In the evening a public reception 
will be given at the house of Dr. Hodge, and the sem- 
inary buildings will be illuminated. Those who are ex- 
pecting to attend, and desire lodging for either one or 
two nights, are requested to send their’names to Rev. 
William Harris, Princeton, N. J. ‘For those who do 
so, provision will be made, and notice returned as to 
the place of entertainment. 

A meeting of some of the alumni was held in the 
Seminary last June, at which the following resolution 
in reference to the subject was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the preposed celebration of the semi- 
centennial of Dr. Hodge meets our hearty concurrence, 
and we cordially unite with the Directors in inviting the 
friends and former students of the seminary to meet for 
this purpose in Princeton, on Wednesday, April 24th, 
1872 ; and that this invitation be very particularly ex- 
tended to all our brethern in different Christian denom- 
inations, and in every section of our country, as well as 
in foreign lands, who have received their education here 
in whole or in part. And we express the earnest hope 


that the hallowed memories of the past personal attach- 
ments, and local and literary associations with this 
cherished spot, may be permitted to overcome the long 
and wide separation of time and place, and ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, so that we may all upon this glad oc- 
casion gather around the instructor whom we all love 
and revere, a band of bretheren, cemented in Christian 
love, renewing and pledging a mutual confidence and 
affection which nothing in the past shall be suffered to 
dim or to obliterate, and nothing in the future shall be 
permitted to disturb. 


In reference to the praposed endowment of a Hodge 
Professorship, the following letter has been made public. 
It is addressed to all who are friendly to the enterprise, 
whether they are alumni or not. Those who may wish 
to contribute anything, should send it to Prof. W. H. 
Green, Princeton, N. J. 

PRINCETON, March 28, 1872. 

Dear Sir :—Presuming upon your interest in the ap- 
proaching Hodge Celebration, I take the liberty (I trust 
an excusable one) of making the following statements 
in regard to it. In less than a month, Rev. Dr. Hodge 
will complete his 5oth year as a Prof. in the Theological 


Seminary in this place. He ranks confessedly among the 


very first of living theologians. His service to the Church 
during the past half century in training the ministry, 
and to evangelical religion by his commentaries and 
other writings, call for some appropriate recognition. 
With this in view, it has been proposed by the alumni 
of the Seminary to endow a professorship in the sum of 
$50,000, to bear the name of Dr. Hodge, and to be a 
permanent memorial of his long and valuable labors. 

Of this amount $23,000 are now subscribed, of which 
$10,000 have been paid, and are securely invested. I 
have such assurances from various quarters as satisfy 
me that we can safely count upon this being increased 
to $30,000 by the 24th of April, when the semi-centen- 
ary of Dr. Hodge will be celebrated. The pupils of 
Dr. Hodge would not ask to be aided in this effort to 
do honor to their distinguished instructor, if it were not 
that a large proportion of them are living on scanty and 
insufficient salaries ; many of them serving the Church 
as missionaries in this and other lands, or as pastors of 
feeble congregations. As it is, they have accomplished 
what they could, and now are obliged to appeal for aid . 
in making up the remainder to those who, they hope, 
will sympathize with them in this noble project. 

Hoping that you may find it convenient to assist us 
in raising the needed balance of $20,000, I am 

Yours very respectfully, 
‘ W. HENRY GREEN. 


Tho Book Trado.—The book trade of Great Britian 
does not appear to make the same progress as the other 
industries of that country. In 1860, the export of books 
from the United Kingdom reached the amount of almost 
a half million pounds sterling, and in 1870 not more than 
£630,855. The import of books from abroad is even 
more unfortunate. The value of this in 1860 amounted 
to something over £100,000, and in 1870 it showed the 
insignicant increase of £18,871. 1870 was, however,. 
no average year since, in that year the export of books 
from the United Kingdom was about £46,000 less than 
in 1869, and the import shows a falling off of £16,000. 
The value of the British books exported to France fell 
from £27,085 in 1869, to £18,733 in 1870, and the ex- 
port to Holland from, £12,377 to £7,969. The export 
to Germany in 1870 amounted to £17,073 and to Bel- 
gium to £8,346 ; in both cases somewhat higher than in 
1869. Though the British colonies were affected little 
or not at all by the European war, the export of books 
to them in 1870, figures up with a considerable diminu- 
tion compared to that of 1869. The greatest consumer 
of British books is the United States, which is credited 
upon the list with an amount of over £205,000. As re- 
gards the imports of books, that from France fell from 
£48,509 in 1869 to £31,985 in 1870; that from Ham- 
burg fell from £41,180 to £30,908, and the import from 


Bremen, from £4,126 to £3,885. The imports from 
Holland, Belgium and the United States show on the 
contrary a considerable increase. ‘The German book 
trade in 1870 produced 10,058, and in 1871 20,889 new 
literary works. Of these theology, upon which in the 
two years 2,832 works were written, has the lion’s share ; 
next follows jurisprudence with 2,066 works ; sixteen 
hundred-and eighty works were devoted to Belles Lettres, 
= Ueber Land und Meer. 
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SCIENTIFIC, 


The Temperature of the Sun’s Surface.—According 
to M. Vicaire, in a paper read before the French 
Academy of Sciences, the temperature of the Sun’s sur- 
face is dltogether comparable with the temperature of 
our flames. The author would not commit himself to 
any exact number of degrees as representing the solar 
temperature, but he thought he was within bounds when 
he said that it fell short of 3,000° centigrade. M. Faye, 
(the President), M. St. Claire Deville, M. Edmund Bec- 
querel and others favored the opinions of the author. 


Coating Metallic Objects: With a Black-Brown Var- 
nish.—On the bottom of a cylindrical cast-iron vessel, 
18 inches high, is placed a layer, one-half inch thick, of 
coal-dust (bituminous of course); upon this is placed 
an iron grating, and thereon are put the iron, steel, or 
other metallic objects intended to be coated with the 
varnish. The vessel, having been first closed with a well 
fitting lid, is next placed on a bright coke fire, and heated 
for about a quarter of an hour just to an incipient red 
heat. The vessel is then removed from the fire, and 
on the lid being removed, after about ten minutes, the 


THE 


COLLEGE 
there is in the laboratory of Yale College an excel- 
lent sample of syrup made several years ago by one of 
the assistants from an old linen coat, which he treated 


in precisely the manner mentioned above. No doubt 


by the fermentation of this syrup an excellent article of 
brandy could be made ; and so this old and cast-off gar- 
ment, by the metamorphosing power of chemistry, be- 
comes a sample of pure brandy. 


The Aurora of February 4th, 1872,—The aurora 
which appeared on Sunday evening, February 4th, seems 
to have been one of the most remarkable on record. 
Its position in the Southern heavens, its deep and fiery 
crimson color, its persistance for so long a period, 
maintaining the same position relatively to the stars, and 
especially the remarkable magnetic disturbances which 
accompanied it—all combine to render the display 
a most noteworthy one, Moreover, this aurora was not 
confined to any particular portion of the Northern hemis- 
phere. It was seen by Piazzi Smith, at Edinburgh, (Lat. 
56° North), by the telegraph operators at Aden (12° N.) 
and even by Meldrum at Mauritius, (Lat. 20° S.) It 
was obsetved from Bombay, (Longitude 73° E.) to Nash- 
ville, (Long. 87° W.) Accounts of it fill the scientific 


metallic objects will be found coated very uniformly |journals ; accounts from Russia, from India, from Egypt 


with a good and durable varnish, which resists bending, 
as well as a high temperature, without cracking or com- 
ing off. Very small objects, such as hooks-and-eyes for 
instance, are better, placed along with some coal-dust in 
a coffee roasting apparatus, and this turned, as is usual 
in the roasting of coffee, until the metallic objects have 


obtained the desired depth of color and age uniformly 
coated with the varnish.— Chemical News. 


Solid Iron Floating on Melted Iron,—E. Schott 
writes concerning this to the Berg. u. Hutt. Zig. In 
casting wheels he divided the molds in two parts and 
surrounded these with a spring ring. As soon as the 
melted iron poured into the mold began to cool the ring 
opened, and that up to 44 inch, the wheel being 18 
inches in diameter. After cooling the casting shrunk 
to less than the original size of the mold. From this 
it follows that iron when heated has a greater, and when 
cooled a smaller volume than when fluid. The larger 
volume must, therefore, possess a less specific gravity, 
as is confirmed by the phenomenon of solid iron floating 
on melted iron. Commonly thin pieces of iron are em- 
ployed for observing this phenomenon. The iron being 
a good conductor of heat, speedily acquires the tempe- 
rature of the fluid mass up to a bright red heat — the 
degree necessary for the greater expansion—and thus 
acquires a smaller specific gravity than the fluid bath 
_ and consequently swims on it; and this it does the 
more quickly the thinner it is, and vice versa. Thicker 


pieces sink at first, but rise to’ the surface as soon as 
they are expanded by the heat—somewhat analogous to 
the relation of ice to water. 


Brandy made from Wood Shavings.—Z%e Journal o 
Applied Chemistry has an account of some experiments 
made by Zetterlund, to make brandy from shavings. 
The shavings—those of the leaf-bearing trees being pre- 
ferable—were boiled, first with water under pressure and 
then with diluted sulphuric acid—one-tenth part by 
weight. After eight and a half hours, they contained 3°33 
per cent of grape sugar, and after eleven hours, 4°38 per 
cent. From the 40 cwt. of materials employed, 1°77 cwt. 
of grape sugar were obtained ; this is 19°67 per cent of 
weight of the shavings used. The acid was neutralized 
by lime, and the mash thus obtained, was fermented with 
yeast. It yielded on distillation, 61 quarts of 50 per 
cent brandy, which was perfectly free from all smell! or 
flavor of turpentine, and which had a pure taste. Proper 
attention to the details would enable this amount to be 
increased so as to approximate more nearly the theoreti- 
cıl result, which requires for each hundred weight of 
shavings, a yield of seven gallons of brandy of fifty per 
cent. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to state that 


and Algeria, from Constantinople and Rome, from num- 
erous localities in France, England and America. The 
April number of the American Fournal of Science con- 
tains an article from the pen of Prof. A. C. Twining, 
concerning this aurora. He regards it as similar to the 
display of October 24th and 25th, 1870, and believes 
that both these auroras are unlike anything of the kind 
ever witnessed before in this country. The zone of 
light which composed both, was inclined similarly to the 
ecliptic, in the former case 40°, in the latter 37°, and 
crossed it at nearly the same point. This zone cannot 
be cosmical, since it contained streamers, was part of 
the simultaneous northern aurora, and had a distinct 
parallax. Both displays are remarkable for their height, 
which was computed at 339 miles for the first, and— 
from more accurate data—at 35234 miles for the last. 
The spectrum of the February aurora, observed in New 
Haven, at eight o’clock, showed distinctly the -red line 
(of wave-length 623) the bright yellow line (of wave- 
length 557), and three other more refrangible and less 
sharply defined lines. The white streamers did not show 
the red line in their spectra. But the most surprising 
fact connected with this aurora, was its marked effect 
upon the magnetic needle. Professor Quimby of Dart- 
mouth College has communicated a chart of these mag- 
netic disturbances, to Professor Newton. From this it 
appears that the effect was first noticed as early as 10 A. 
M., and that from that time to 1 P. M., there were “ three 
epochs of extreme and sudden deviation followed by as 
many of sudden change back again,” the extreme fluc- 
tuation being 5° 40’ in a space of three hours! This 
observation of Professor Quimby’s is confirmed by the 
results of European observers. Secchi observed a 
maximum deviation of 1° 11’ at Rome ; Bertelliat Flor- 
ence, of more than 1°; Crovaat Montpellier, of 50 42” 
in 34 minutes ; Airy ‘at Greenwich, of nearly 2°; and 
Pictet at Cairo, Egypt, reports an extreme deviation of 
10 to 11 degrees | 

M. Tarry calls attention to the curious fact that the 
magnetic perturbations were felt by the telegraphic lines 
of Italy, France and America, either simultaneously or 
with only a few minutes interval ; while the luminous 
phenomena were visible in Europe from 6 o'clock to 11, 
P.M., and in America from midnight to 6 a.m. (Greenwich 
time), a difference of six hours. Tacchini, observing at 
Palermo, noticed that a maximum of sun-spots occurred 
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is generally admitted abroad to have been the finest ever 
seen in Europe, as in many respects, it was the most re- 
markable thus far recorded in America. 


Wood Carving by Machinery. —There seems to be no 
limit to the adaptability of machinery to the arts, whether 
for manufacturing or decorative purposes. For machine 
carving several different processes have been devised ; 
none of which appear to be so simple or really artistic 
as the one latest announced, the object which is to im- 
press upon wood, by charring it, any design however 
elaborate. This process may be described substan- 
tially as follows : 

This object is effected by engraving the design upon 
the face of hollow iron cylinders, the lines forming the 
design being left raised as in wood engraving. Accord- 
ing to the kind of work required, the cylinders vary in 
size, from a diameter of a few inches to above two feet. 
The cylinder is fixed on an axis, and adjusted by means 
of screws and alever to the proper distance from another 
cylinder, which is not engraved. To make this adjust- 
ment correctly and to secure the uniform rotation of the 
engraved cylinder, one end is closed, except the hole 
into which the axis is screwed and a few small holes to 
secure the free circulation of air. Two gas pipes are 
passed into the engraved cylinder ; through one of these 
gas is supplied, and it is ignited, the jets being so 
placed that they play against the side of the cylinder. 
A second pipe, also perforated with holes in the sides, is 
supplied with air, by means of a rapidly revolving fan 
By this means a powerful blast is urged upon the gas 
flame, and a most energetic blow-pipe is formed. ‘Fhe 
gas flames, which played at first steadily against the 
side, now sweep with a roaring noise the interior of the 
cylinder, which notwithstanding the mass of metal, can 
be rapidly made red hot throughout by its action. 

The cylinder being sufficiently hot a smooth board is 
pushed between the two cylinders, and subjected to con- 
siderable pressure. By this the design, which is upon 
the roller, is pressed and burnt into the timber, every 
line being faithfully and deeply marked. Plank after 
plank passes on through the rollers in steady order, so 
that in comparatively short time many hundred feet may 
be thus impressed with the pattern on the cylinder. 

Where. there is a continuous pattern, as for mouldings, 
the cylinder is smail, and is, of course, with every revo. 
lution repeating itself. Where ornamented panels are 
required, the circumference of the cylinder is the length 
of the panel, and boards of the same length are regu- 
larly passed through, every one of them receiving a 
repetition of the pattern. The heat of the cylinder can 
be regulated with very great nicety, by turning the gas 
on or off, and by adjusting the supply of air to the blow- 
pipe. 

When the board has passed through the charring 
operation, it passes to the workman, who scrapes it 
down over the entire surface, so as to bring out the 
lights, and produce the best effect. When this is accom- 
plished, the surface is varnished or polished and the re- 
sult is an ornamental panel or moulding of the greatest 
beauty, and of remarkable permanence. 

White woods, as sycamore and lime, are employed for 
this work. It is easy also, by this process, to give to 
the less expensive varieties of wood the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the more expensive kinds; rosewood and 
walnut are very excellently imitated, and upon these 
again any pattern can be impressed. 

The advantages of this process appear to be the 
facility and cheapness with which we can place on wood 
the most artistic.designs ; it is not of course applicable 
to the production of a single specimen; but, where we 


between February ad and sth. Early on the morning of| have to repeat the same design, with every repetition the 


the 5th, his observations showed that the solar surface was 
in an abnormal condition ; the entire border was covered 
with magnificent flames, extending from the North Pole for 
36 degrees on the eastern side and, on the western side, 


almost down to the equator. On this latter side was a 
splendid protuberance 2'40” in height, and directed ap- 
parently toward the pole. The aurora of February 4th 


price is reduced. The beautiful sepia, or chocolate 
color, received by the woods employed in the process 
are especially pleasing. l 
Any person who has whittled down a piece of charred, 
fine grained, white wood, will at once call to mind the 
beautiful and variegated shades that can be readily pro- 
duced by cutting:more or less deeply into the charred 
surface. 
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Trinity COLLEGE is finally fixed in Hartford for 
another long period at least. The deed conveying the 
college grounds to the city of Hartford has been drawn 
and signed, and the college has bound itself to remain 
in that city. The provisions of the document are: that 
the three main college buildings shall stand for five 
years, with the exception of the north building, known 
as Jarvis Hall, which may remain standing three years, 
unless the State capitol commissioners shall require its 
removal. The gymnasium building is to remain the 
property of the college, and also the statue of Bishop 
Brownell and the chapel bell and also the iron gate at 
The right to take 
the present stone buildings and remove the materials is 
reserved to the college on payment of $1,000 to the 
city. The matter of the erection of new college build- 
ings is disposed of in accordance with the vote of the 
city meeting, requiring that the purchase should only 
be made in consideration of building within the limits 
of the town of Hartford. The trustees give a bond to 
the amount of half a million. dollars, pledging them- 
selves to commence the erection of new buildings within 
five years. All the documents in the transaction will 
bear date of April rst, 1872. 


THE question how to bring the lower schools of the 
country into closer relations with the colleges and uni- 
versities, is attracting attention especially in the West 
where there are.a greater number of State universities. 
The idea seems to be that there should be such a con- 
nection between the educational institutions of various 
grades jn the State, that a student may pass from one 
to the other without break, if he so desire, antenins 
with a diploma from a professional school. 

In accordance with this idea, Hon. Samuel Fallows, 
superintendant of public instruction of the State of 
Wisconsin, has recently inaugurated and carried to a 
successful conclusion, measures which bring the State 
university into practical and vital relations with the 
public schools. The plan which has been decided 
upon is as follows: The graduates of the graded and 
high schools who have completed a course of study, 
prescribed by the Faculty of the university and have 
passed an examination satisfactory to the faculty, af the 
school from which they graduate, are entitled to enter 
the college classes for which they are prepared, or the 
sub-freshman class, without further examination and 
without any charge for tuition. 

It is claimed that in consequence of this action it 
will now be possible to grade all the schools in the 
State upon a proper basis and secure the unity that has 
been so much needed. For twenty-five years the uni- 
versity has been isolated, standing as it were by itself, 
and it is believed that this plan will infuse new life into 
it, and at the same time exert a stimulating effect upon 
the public schools of the State. General Fallows is to 
be congratulated upon the success which has attended 
his efforts. The improvement of the edutational sys- 
tems of the State seems to be receiving his earnest 
attention. We rejoice that such a plan has been in- 
-augurated. How it will work remains to be seen, but 
as evincing a desire to bring about a much needed con- 
nection between the lower schools and the colleges, it 
is worthy of great credit. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS IN 1874. 


Perhaps there is no datum of astronomical science 
which is of more fundamental importance than the sun’s 
distance. It is the measuring unit by which space itself 
is gauged, and the plummet line used in sounding the 
celestial depths. Æ trifling error in this distance, when 
multiplied by the immense remoteness of a fixed star, 
becomes enormous; an error of one-hundredth of the 
whole causing a difference of 200,000 miles in the dis- 
tance of even the nearest fixed star. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, not only to pure astronomy as 
a science, but also to applied astronomy —the art 


by which navigation has been made certain, and by 


which the measurements of coast surveys and the de- 
terminations of longitude have been made exact—that 
this distance be accurately determined. _ 

But not only this. One of the most accurate of the 
methods in use for measuring tie velocity of light is by 
noting the time it takes a light-ray to cross the earth’s 
orbit, and then dividing the diameter of this orbit by 
this number. Jupiter’s satellites are eclipsed by their 
primary about 8 minutes sooner when the earth and Ju- 


piter are on the same side of the sun, than when they 


are on opposite sides ; hence it takes light 8 minutes to 
cross the earth’s orbit. Evidently then, upon the value 
determined for this orbit, depends the velocity of light. 
But this is one of the fundamental data of physical 
science. Optics deduces not only the theory of light 
itself from this datum, but founds upon it many of those 
principles which, having been applied in practical life, 
have been the means of advancing our civilization and 
increasing our wealth. 

It must now be clear that, even considered in a 
purely economical point of view, the precise determina- 
tion of the sun’s distance is a necessity of science. Now, 
of the four known methods of making this measurement 
the most promising is that based on a careful determi- 
nation of the position of Venus on the sun’s disk, dur- 
ing a transit of that planet, by two or more observers 
stationed widely apart on the earth’s surface. The par- 
allax or angular distance of the planet’s position as thus 
measured, gives data by which the solar distance may 
be calculated. But these transits of Venus are very 
rare occurrences. The last one took place in 1769 ; and 
another as favorable will not occur for another century 
Two, however, are to take place before long, one in 1874 
the other in 1882. ‘Though unfavorable as regards cer- 
tain methods of measurement, they are favorable for 
others; so that, varying their methods, astronomers 
are planning the most delicate observations on the tran- 
sit of 1874. It may here be observed that the impor- 
tance of new measurements appears from the fact that 
the best determinations thus far made differ by three or 
four per cent of the whole; a large quantity when ap- 
plied to celestial distances. 

This importance has been already recognized more or 
less fully by all the civilized nations of Europe. As 
long ago as 1857, England began to move in the matter. 
Experiments were made and plans were proposed and 
tested, for obtaining the best results ; and in 1869, £15,- 
500 were granted by the Government, the Stations were 
selected, and the Expeditions arranged. Prussia has 
planned a series of observations with great liberality ; 
and a commission, made up of her best astronomers, 
has the matter now in charge. France moved in the 
matter before the war which has resulted so disastrous- 
ly. Since its close the preparations have been continued 
and are to be liberally sustained by the Government. 
But until within a fortnight—excepting suggestions from 
several astronomers—nothing has been done in this 
country in the way of preparation to observe this tran- 
sit. Early in the present month a memorial was pre- 
sented to a Committee of Congress, signed by Pro 
fessor Henry, by the men of science connected with 
the Smithsonian Institution, and by the astronomers 
of the Naval Observatory, urging that an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 be made to enable them to make 


this rare opportunity available to science. Their pro- 
position is to use the navy for this purpose, sending such 
vessels as can be spared, equipped with the necessary 
observers and instruments, to such points in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans as shall seem most desirable. It is 
already late to begin these preparations. Men-must be 
trained, methods—especially the photographic—must be 
tested, instruments must be constructed, and equipments 
provided. Concerted observations must also be agreed 
upon and duties carefully assigned to each individual of 
the observing parties. All this requires time ; but with 
proper means given by Congress, it may be done and 
done satisfactorily. In this way, a well-won reputation 
for liberality to science, acquired by the appropriations 
made in recent years fer observing solar eclipses, whioh 
have yielded results of great value to science, may be 
sustained. A rumor comes from Washington, however, 
that the committee are to set themselves up as judges of 
the character and cost of guch expeditions ; are to de- 
cide, in face of the opinion of the experienced astrono- 
mers who have drawn up the memorial, how much 
creditable observations will cost. And so, they purpose 
to recommend an appropriation of only $50,000, or one- 
third the amount asked. This is a procedure unique as 
regards governmental action in Europe, concerning this 
transit. . What men of science thought necessary, has 
been granted without question. Let us hope that our 
Government will not be less liberal, but will grant the 
entire amount asked. 


THE NEW MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION OF 
i YALE COLLEGE. 


The undersigned begs leave, through the columns of 
the CoLLEcE Courant, to offer. to his fellow-graduates 
three or four suggestions respecting the nomination and 


, {election of the new graduate members of the Corpora- 


tion. They are suggestions which, as he believes, will 
commend themselves as wise and suitable, and as they 
have not, as yet, been presented by any one, he thinks 
the offering of them at this time may be serviceable to 
the best interests of the College. They are the follow- 
ing: 

First, That no person should be nominated for this 
office, or elected to it, who is a Professor in any depart- 


.| ment of the College itself. The Professors and Corpora- 


tion are distinct bodies, with entirely different functions 
—the former being appointed by and responsible to the 
latter. It would seem manifestly inappropriate that a 
portion of the Professors should be their own employ- 
ers and. irresponsible, or that they should be entrusted 
with power over their associates. The mere presenta- 
tion of this point is sufficient, without argument ; and 
we understand that it has been so fully appreciated by 
the Corporation as now existing, that, in their arrange- 


ments respecting the choice of the new members, they 


have made provision against the admission of any such - 
person, _ 

Secondly, That no person should be nominated for 
this office, or elected to it, who is a Professor in any 
other College, Scientific, Theological, Law or Medical Schoot, 
in the country. The graduates of this college, if they re- 
flect upon the matter, can scarcely fail to realize the un- 
suitableness of any such choice. The officers of other in- 
stitutions—having their own interests so largely involved 
in those institutions, and representing oftentimes the 
views and theories of a limited neighborhood—should 
not be introduced into the government of this college 
or any of its parts, They belong to other spheres. 
They may be, even as partisans, devoted to their own 
systems or their own schools. At all events, their first 
allegiance is to them. If the Professors of Yale itself 
are excluded from the governing board of the Univer- 
sity, surely they ought not to be placed, in any measure, 
under the control of the Professors of other and rival 
institutions. It would be a subjection which the grad u- 
ates of Yale ought not to force, by any action of theirs, 
on their own officers of instruction, and which we do 
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not believe they would be willing to force upon them, 
after giving the matter their serious thought. 

. Thirdly, That the members to be elected should be 
persons well known to the graduates, both as men of 
wisdom and as warm friends of the College. They 
ought, also, it would seem, to be persons whose homes 
are not so remote from the institution that they cannot 
attend the meetings of the Corporation, however fre- 
quently they may beheld. Yale College—located as it 
is in New England—cannot be wisely administered by 

. persons, however eminent or capable, who reside in 
California, or even in Missouri. The trustees of a 
college ought to live in its neighborhood,—within a dis- 
tance of one or two days’ journeying, at the farthest. 
If they do not, they must be often absent, when their 
presence is needed, and must, thereforé, be a 
ly useless to the college. 

-~ Fourthly, That the formation of cliques and parties 
in the interest of any particular section, or any particu- 
lar man of particular idea, should be especially avoided 
The formation of such cliques ought, indeed, to be frowned 
upon by all true hearted graduates. If we are to have 
political rings in this matter, or wire-pulling and chican- 
ery, the change which has been made in the constitution 
of the Corporation will be the greatest calamity which 
has ever befallen the College. Let us forget all parti- 
sanship and all differences in our common love for Yale, 
and let us approach this most serious and important of 
all duties, which belong to us as graduates, with the 
single desire to bear the college onward in the best and 

a noblest way. 
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A O TEE ALUMNI MEMBERS OF THE CORPORA- 
: | TION. 


To the Editor of The Courant —Sir: As it seems to 
be in order to suggest names for the places to be filled 
by the alumni of Yale College, in the Corporation, I 
beg the privilege of offering a list. Nominations, it is 
ns understood, are to be sent to Mr. Dexter before the 1st 
i of May. Let me premise that what we need, in my 
judgment, is not young men or old men, men of one 
profession or another, but wise men, and such as are 
a disinterested, and devoted to the college. These are 
a the three cardinal qualifications. They are, for instance, 
a what Jefferson proposed to require in candidates for 
= public office, when he proposed to ask only, “Is he 
= honest, is he capable, is he faithful to the Constitution ?” 
go The names which I suggest are : 

a William A. Buckingham, 
x William M. Evarts, William Strong, 
p Alphonso Taft, William B. Washburne. 
These gentlemen represent no particular sect or inter- 
est. „Gov. Buckingham and Mr. Farnam are experi- 
“ enced men of business, tried friends and benefactors of 
aw the college. Mr. Evarts (’37), is the most distinguished 
and most suitable person to represent the New York 
E = alumni. Judge Strong (’28), of Philadelphia, and Judge 
a Taft (’33), of Cincinnati, are men of eminent judicial 
ability and reputation. Gov. Washburn, of Massachu- 
te setts, of the class of 1844, would form a valuable man 
rn in the counsels of the institution. ALUMNUS. 


Henry Farnam, 


go | LITERARY. 


Periodicals,— The Contemporary Review for March, just 
ts issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., has a second article on 
a Henry Ward Beecher, “by Rev. H. R. Haweis,” and also 
) “ The English Land Question” by Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice ; “ Dean Stanley in Edinburgh,” by A. Taylor 
Innes ; ‘ Science and Immortality,” by Rev. T. W. 
Fowle ; “ The State: The Government: and Scientific 
a Morality,” by Henry Holbeach ; “John Hookham Frere,” 
S «by Rev. James Davis, and “Social Forces of the Hour,” 

i “by Rev. J. M. Capes. 

a The Saint Paul's Magazine for March, also published 
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.-|the first printing office in that state; communicated by 


in this country, by the same house, opens with Part 
III of “ Septimius,” by Hawthorne ; and has in addi- 
tion, “ Two Pen and Ink Sketches,” by the author of 
“Ginx Baby;” “ People and People’s Looks,’ by 
Henry Holbeach; “The False Demetrius,” by H. 
Lawrenny ; “ Colonel Shark,” by the author of “St. Abe 
and his Seven Wives ;” “ Tennyson’s Charm,” by Robert 
Buchanan ; Chapters VII and VIII of “ Off the Skelligs,” 
by Jean Ingelow, and “The Law and the Lyre,” by 
Mathew Browne. 


The New England Historical and Geneological Register, 
and Antiquarian Fournal, the quarterly magazine of 
the New England Historic, Genealogical Society for 
April, is a Well filled and interesting number. It has a 
portrait and sketch of “Commodore Samuel Tucker,” 
communicated by John H. Sheppard ; an article on “The 
New Hampshire Gazette,” said to be the oldest news- 
paper in America, illustrated with a fac-simile of the first 
newspaper printed in New Hampshire, and a picture of 


Frank W. Miller, Esq. In addition to these there are 
articles on “ Atkinson Academy, N. H.,” by Wm. C. 
Todd, Esq. ; “ Rutland County Insurrection,” by Rev. 
F. W. Holland; a continuation of “ Edward Oxnard’s 
Journal ;” a conclusion of Prof. D. D. Slade’s article on 
“ The Bromfield Family ;” “ The New Masonic Temple,” 
by John H. Sheppard ; “ The Fight at Diamond Island,” 
(Lake George) by B. F. DeCosta; a continuation of the 
“ Record Book of First Church, Charlestown, Mass.,” by 
James F. Hunnewell, and “ Correspondence Relative to 
the ‘ History of Massachusetts Bay,’ between its author, 
Gov. Thos. Hutchinson and Rev. Ezra Stiles,” by Hon. 
Wm. A. Saunders. The proceedings of the Annual meet- 
ing of the Society are also given, and there are “ Notes 
and Queries,” and an article by Thomas Smyth, on “ The 
Family of Ralph Smyth, of Hingham, Mass. 


Loomis Musical and Masonic Fournad for April, besides 
an interesting letter from Boston, and other reading mat- 
ter interesting to musicians and masons, has a four page 
piece of music entitled “ Fidelity.” 

J. Sabin & Son’s American Bibiliopolist for April has 
its usual correspondence, notes and inquiries, lists of 
books, rare and curious, etc., and a number of pages of 
“The Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh Peters.” 


Mabel Lee.—This novel is written in a clear and easy 
style. The scene is laid amid the golden sunlight, the 
twitter of full-throated birds, the magolia blossoms, the 
tender beauty of luxuriant, tropical South Carolina: 
The heroine is a lady, born only to be loved, without 
dispute the belle of high bred, aristocratic, southern so- 
ciety. The hero is a beau-ideal of manly worth, a very 
encyclopedia of perfections. Taken all together, the 
persons and the places, and they form a picture as beau- 
tiful and as ideal, too, as many a romance of fairy land. 


Mabel Lee.* A Novel. By the Author of “ Valerie Aylmer,” 
“Morton House,” etc. With illustrations, New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway. 1872. 


Bits of Travel.*—As a general rule travels seem to 
us the most tedious and uninteresting reading that can 
very well be crowded between the covers of a book. 
They almost invariably contain the precise information 
you do not wish to know, and tell it in a way that im- 
parts even an additional dryness to the dryness of the 
facts themselves. But this is most decidedly an excep- 
tion to the general run of works of this kind. It has 
all the sprightliness and interest of the best sort of con- 
fidential letter-writing combined with the charm of the 
best sort of description. These bits of travels are in 
Germany, Italy and England, and the chapter entitled 
“A Sunday Morning in Venice” will give one in a small 
compass a good idea of the peculiar mannerism of the 
book, though there are others full as good, if not better. 
Altogether, we do not know of a more delightful work to 
be set aside for summer reading. 


© Bits of Travel? By H.H. Boston: J. R, Osgood &Co, 1872, 
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Word Analysis.*—The design of this little volume 


is to occupy a part of the time now spent upon English 
Grammar with a critical study of words and their uses. 
The first part is devoted to words derived from English 
primitives, the second to words of Greek or Latin 
origin. 
their various shades of meaning illustrated by numerous 
examples. 


The English prefixes and sufixes are given and 


These are followed by a aoe on English deriva- 


tives ¢. g., king, kingly, kingdom, kingship, kingling ; 
care being taken in each case to point out the suffix 
which modifies the meaning of the primitives. 
portion of the work is concluded by a chapter on Anglo- 


This 


Saxon derivation, which puts in an accessible form in- 
formation otherwise hard to obtain. The plan of the 


second part resembles that of the first, concluding with 


a valuable exercise on synonyms. Much as we value 
the wark for itself we value it still more for the taste it 
cultivates and the future it opens to view when we shall 
have books which will take.a Sanscrit root and show its 
progress through the centuries and under changing 
forms its presence in a score of modern tongues. 


* Swinton’s Graded Word Book. Word Analysis. A graded 
class-book of English derivative words with practical exercises in 
spelling, analyzing, defining synonyms and the use of words; by 
William Swinton, A. M. Professor of the English language in 
the University of California, and author of ‘‘ Rambles among 
Words,” Condensed History of the United States, etc., etc. New 
York ; Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 138 and 140 Grand street 
1872. 


Tho Art of Teaching School*—The clean printing of 
this book reflects credit upon its publishers ; its ener- 
getic style no less upon the author. The subjects 
studied in our common schools, and the manne® of 
pursuing them all brought under discussion. After 
laying down the premise, that schools supported by 
a public tax should meet the public needs, the au- 
thor proceeds to rule out mental arithmetic and the 
higher arithmetics as “the mere inventions of over 
zealous mathematicians” and to hint that it is more 


than doubtful whether any one in youth ever acquired 


through grammar books, the ability to speak and write 
the English language with propriety. During a portion 
of the time now exhausted in these subtleties, he recom- 
mends a course of object teaching in Botany, Geology, 
and the natural sciences as more profitable to the toilers 
who pay the teacher, than the power to analyze. the 
contorted sentences of Milton, ‘or “solve the complica- 
ted problems of our higher arithmetics.” The last 
part of the work contains hints on methods of teaching 
the common studies of a school, which are so good that 
they make one wish for more. The author does not 
leave his statements as mere assertions, but supports 
them with a weight of argument which renders them 
particularly worthy the attention of all dissentients. 


® The Art of Teaching School. A manual of suggestions for 
the use of teachers and school authorities, by J. R. Sypher. Au- 
thor of “ History of Pennsylvania” ‘ History of New Jersey” 
“ American Popular Speaker. ” Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart & 
Co., 1872. 


Music and Morals* is a title which is not very signifi- 
cant of the actual contents of the volume. The re- 
lation of art to morals is indeed discussed in an obser- 


vational way; but a few pages suffice for what the . 


author has to say upon this subject. The volume is 
made up into four books entitled respectively, Philos- 
ophical, Biographical, Instrumental, and Critical. 

The author makes music to be the creation of man. 
While the painter finds hi$ art lying on the surface of 
the world, that of the musician lies beneath. The 
harmonies of nature are purely metaphorical, there is 
no music in nature ; neither melody nor harmony. 

Music is a modern art, only about four hundred years 
old. It is the youngest of the arts ; yet the opinion is 
expressed that the time is not far distant when music 


* Music and Morals, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A. New 
York ; Harper & Brothers, 1872, !2mo, pp. 478. 
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will stand revealed perchance as the mightiest of the 
arts. 

It has been often said to be the language of the 
emotions ; but how it both expresses and excites emo- 
tion has never yet been explained. This the author at- 
tempts, and thinks that an analysis of emotion and of 
sound, will show that they contain exactly the same 
properties, and consequently not only establish points 
of resemblance between the two, but bring us to the 
common ground upon which emotion becomes wedded 
to external sound. His analysis gives as such common 
properties the five following: (1) elation and depres- 
sion ; (2) velocity ; (3) intensity ; (4) vanity ; (5) form. 
As a vehicle for pure emotion, color is regarded as the 
possible rival to sound. But we have no color-art as yet. 
This, however, is deemed to be possible; indeed the 
prediction is hazarded that it is certain to be. All that 
is wanting, it is conceived, is a system of color-notation 
and an appropriate art-mechanisin for rendering such 
notation into real waves of color. 

Book II. gives a rapid history of modern music in 
the form of biographical sketches. Handel, Gluck, 
Haydn, Schubert, Chapin, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn are noticed at length. Nearly one half.of 
the volume is devoted to these historical notices. 

Book III. describes and gives the histories of violins, 
piano-fortes, bells, and carillons. 

Book IV. exhibits the state of music in England. 
The amount is anything but flattering ; it is intended to 
be somewhat satirical. 

The book discovers little science. Itis in truth but 
a collection of very loosly selected essays on the gen- 
eral subject of music, such as an ameteur might write 
for a newspaper. The cultivated taste which marks 
them will make them entertaining, if not very suggestive 
reading to those who are fond of this great art. 


The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley.* 
— This is the most complete, and will doubtless 
prove the most satisfactory biography of Wesley yet 
written. It is the result of diligent research and 
much pains taking, extending through twenty of the 
best years of a man’s life. Mr. Tryeman, the biogra- 
pher, has been living’ amid favorable circumstances, to 
do this which has been to him a work of love. He 
writes con amore, yet free from the blinding influence of 
prejudice. It is be to expected that he would have his own 
predilections ; if he did not have them, his work would 
not be worthy of public notice ; but the severest criti- 
cism will fail, we think, to detect any mis-coloring of 
essential facts, however.it may estimate personal opinion 
of the man or events in his life. 

Preceeding this book, there have been—in addition to 
almost innumerable sketches and brief histories, Six 
lives of Wesley_written # extenso, and given to the 
world, each at the time of its publication, claiming to be 
a standard work. The first was written by a Mr. Hamp- 
son, and was ready for the press the very year Mr. Wes- 
ley died. It was virtually a caricature of the man and 
the church he founded, written by a bitter opponent. 
This gave occasion for the too hastily prepared work of 
Coke and Moore, published in the year following, which, 
according to its merits, was of limited circulation and 
short lived. Equally marked defects characterised the 
book, claiming to be a life of Wesley, written by Mr. 
Whitehead, and printed in 1796. It [partook so much 
of the rancorous contentions of the times, and was so 
highly tinged with partisian prejudice, that it fell well 
nigh dead from the press. Moore, in greater leisure 
and with more carefulness, brought out in the year 1824, 
an extensive volume of reliable data, respecting Wesley, 
which was a valuable treasury of facts for the subse- 
quent writers. His work, however, was more a com- 
pendium, than a Biography. These publications all 
passed out of print, on the appearing of the two stand- 


The Life and Times of Rev, Sohn Wesley, M. A. Founder of 
the Methodists, By the Rev. L. Tyerman, Author of the Life of Rev, 
S. Wesley, etc. Harper & Bros., New York, 1872, 


ard biographies, one by Southey, and the other by Wat- 
son. These, published one in 1820 the other 1831, have 
continued for nearly half a Century the best lives of 
this celebrated divine that the world has had. They 
are defective in many respects. That by Southey dis- 
tinguished, as all his writings are by literary attractions 
is unreliable on account of its many errors ahd unin- 
tentional mistakes, in date and chronology. That by 
Watson is not sufficiently full and extended to meet the 
demand for general circulation, It is a fact true to 
history, as stated by Tryeman—“ that a life of Wesley, 
worthy of the man, is adesideratum.” That the present 
work supplies such a desideratum will be readily thought 
by many, as they read the book, while many others will 
think that which is destined to be the standard Life in 
coming generations has not yet been written. 

This work by Tyerman undoubtedly surpasses all, the 
others referred to, as a biography. If one is looking 
for the charms of a finished literary production, he will 
be best pleased with Southey’s book. If he desires a his- 
torical defence of the early Methodist church and its foun- 
der, he will have resort to the Life written by Coke and 
Moore. Ifhe inquires for what has been not inaptly term- 
ed the philosophy of Methodism, he will find more of that 
in Watson. But if he would see a portraiture of the 
great Founder and Apostle of Methodism, he will find 
it no where more faithfully drawn, than in the volume of 
Tryeman. k 


claim for the latter, “ the greatest fact In the history of 
the church of Christ.” This WH? be regarded, by 
many, as the hasty remarks of a sYMpathizing co-relig- 
ionist, yet the success of Methodism in the first century 
of its history, is not disparaged by comparison with 
the rapid spread of primitive Christianity, the Lutheran 
Reformation—the great awakening under Edwards, or 
any other marked epoch of the Christian era. 

Only one volume of this work, has as yet, been pub- 
lished in this country, with the promise, however, that 
the others are soon to follow. The one that is published, 
is gotten up in the good taste, for which the establish- 
ment of the Harper’s is so justly distinguished. It has 
a likeness of Wesley, at the age of forty years, which is 
said to be the first likeness taken of him. The entire 
works—three volumes, is published in England. ‘This 
editicn has three likenesses of Wesley, one accompan- 
ing each volume, the first taken when forty years old, 
the next, when he was sixty- ‘three, and the other, when 
at the rich old age of eighty- five. Itis to be hoped the 
American reprint of this work, will have all these en- 
gravings. ‘They constitute a biography in themselves. 
One of the characteristic features of Wesley’s life, is 
the manner in which he retained his vigor of mind, and 
even sprightliness of youth, on to an extreme old age. 
These portraits proclaim this truth. The gleamings of 
an active mind, shone out with noticeable briliancy, from 
that care-worn face of sixty-three, and with scarcely any 


Fortunately, the original documents and sources of|perceptable dimness, from the wasted features of the 


information, for an authorized biographer of Wesley, 
are many. He was a voluminous writer, carried on 
throughout a ministry of more than sixty years an ex- 
tensive correspondence, and at the same time kept a 
private diary, remarkable for its faithful record of events, 
and delineations of personal experience. These are 
sufficient when in the hands of a skillful writer, to fur- 
nish to the world that highest style of a written Life 
—an Autobiography. This is one of the distinguishing 
features of the work before us. Mr. Tryeman is con- 
tented to let Wesley speak for himself, and to let others 
sit in judgement on his sayings and doings. 

As a literary production, the book is not without its 
defects. It is not written in the highest style of historic 
composition. The grouping of incidents is not always 
the most happy, or the description of scenes always the 
most life-like. Many things are recorded which do not 
seem necessary to fill out the likeness of the man, nor 
are they of sufficient value, as items of history, to claim 
a place in the Life or Times of a great historic person- 
age. These, and all like minor defects pass, unnoticed 
by the general reader, in view of the valuable stores of 
information opened to him in this volume. 

Mr. Tyerman exhibits in an eminent degree, the 
chief excellencies of a biographical writer. He cor- 
rectly estimates the mental and moral status of the 
person of whom he writes. Wesley is not represented 
in these pages, as the most learned divine—the most 
logical metaphysician, or elegant pulpit orator of his 
age, but in that light in which he is more appreciated by 
each succeeding generation, viz: that of a church re- 
former. A theological polemic, he was not wanting in 
that logical acumen necessary. to construct a system of 
divinity in contrast, as to many of its features, with ex- 
isting forms of belief. A preacher, driven from the 
churches and cathedrals of England, he developed a 
style of popular address, that gave him unexampled con- 
trol over the masses. But his posiiion in history is 
more fully determined by that higher and more rare 

talent of administration, or organization which he ex- 
hibited in such commanding view. In this respect he 
is said to have combined the genius of Richelieu and 
Loyola. Methodism, its distinctive doctrines, the pecu- 
liarities of its economy, and measurably, its success in 
an experiment of a hundred years, is the living and con- 
stantly rising monument of that talent. l 

Many critics will hesitate to give Wesley, and Wes- 
ley’s ancestors the rank in general history, which Mr. 
Tryeman claims for them. He does not hesitate to 


old man of eighty-five years. 

This book is more than a valuable almost indispen- 
sable accession to the literature of the Methodist 
Church; it is a part of the theological treasures of the 
age.’ This first volume may not gain a general circula- 
tion, for the reading public ; becomes suspicious of books 
published in successive numbers, and generally prefer 
to wait till they can see what they are buying. A some- 
what extensive examination of the other volumes pub- 
lished in London, enables me to assure the reader that 
there is no falling off of interest in the volumes, yet to 
be published, either in the matter they contain, or the 
manner of its presentation. 
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COLLEGE RECORD. 


Bowdoin College, (Brunswick, Me.)—The funeral of 
Professor Upham took place in Brunswick, Thursday, 
April 4th, his remains having been brought from New 
York to rest where the labor of his life was performed. 
A large concourse of citizens and friends gathered to 


pay their last respects, and a brief and exceedingly ap- 
propriate address was delivered by Professor Packard. 


Denison University, (Granville, (O.)—The examina- 
tions of the Winter term have just closed. (April 3). 
These occasions arą sometimes pronounced a bore to 
spectators and a bugbear to the students examined. The 
only party whose happiness seems to be promoted is the 
professor. 
present case. The attendance and apparent satisfaction 
-and enjoyment of numerous visitors is evidence that ex- 
aminations even may rise above the tevel of perfunctory 
duties. The presence of numbers of ladies was espe- 
cially agreeable to the faculty and inspiring to the stu- 
dents. Wholesale praise cannot be truthfully bestowed 
upon the latter however, for, as upon every such occasion, 
some were very far from doing justice to themselves or 
to the institutiou. But upon the whole, there was evi- 
dence that a good average term’s work had been faith- 
fully done. The Juniors in Chemistry having spent the 
term in laboratory practice, performed experiments and 
explained the results to the committee and visitors, 
writing out the reactions m full when required. This 
method of examination, though so much of a novelty, 
was pronounced à decided success, Another agreeable 
innovation was the spending a short time after prayers 
each morning in rhetorical exercises selected from the 
essays and orations delivered during the term. 


The whole number of students in attendance this 
year is 191, a greater number than for any previous year. 
This is partly in consequence of the closing of Franklin 
College; but more because of additional buildings, ap- 
paratus and instructors, and general improvement in the 
character of the instruction. * 


Michigan University, (Ann Arbor, Mich.)—At the 
recent meeting of the board of regents of this in- 
stitution, besides signing the diplomas etc., of the med- 
ical class, a resolution was unanimously adopted ac- 
cepting the portrait of Randolph Rogers, recently pre- 
sented by Hon. C. C. Trowbridge, of Detroit, and 
directing it to be permanently deposited in the Hall of 
Art. A report upon a department of ‘Technology, was 
also referred to a committee for publication. The de- 
gree of Master of Science was conferred upon Mr, H. 
W. Hubbard, a graduate of the university in 1866, and 
now connected with Fisk University, Tennessee. Pro- 
fessor Merriman was allowed leave of absence for the 
remainder of the quarter in order to acquaint himself 


{last year were ladies. 


But this judgment would not apply to the 


with new methods of instruction in physical labora- 
tories. John M. Wheeler was elected treasurer. He 
will enter upon his duties at the close. of the present 
fiscal year. A resolution was offered that the following 
appropriations be made from the General fund, to be 
drawn as needed: mathematical apparatus, $50.00 ; 
contingent expénses, $1,000.00 ; fuel and lights, $300.- 
oo; insurance, $300.00; grounds, $200.00. Dr. Sager 
Dean, of the Medical Faculty, presented a report in 
which it was stated that 350 students—35 more than 
last year—were present during the past session. Thirty- 
five of these students or more than double the number 
It was recommended that Dr. 
Frothingham, lecturer on ophthalmology, be appointed 
professor of ophthalmic surgery, and that the duties of 
the chair of aural surgery be added to this chair. ‘The 
report expressed approval of the hospital and asked for 
more ample accommodations. A modification of the 


course of medical study was recommended which would 
allow the students to elect one of two courses offered 
by the institution. These courses may be described as 
follows: Two years private study in the office of some 
reputable practitioner, and two six months terms of 
lectures ; or two nine months’ terms of lectures leaving 
the period of private study optional. 


Indiana State University, (Bloomington, Ind.)—Some 
items regarding the graduating exercises in the Medical 
and Law Departments of the Indiana State University, 
may possess interest for some readers of THE COLLEGE 
CouranT. The Medical Department is established at 
Indianapolis, chiefly for the advantage of greater facility 
in visiting hospitals and in obtaining subjects for dissec- 
tion; also because there being no charge for tuition, 
each student only paying as in the Law and Literary 
Departments, a small contingent fee, it was easier to find 
in a large city the necessary number of able instructors 
in the different chairs, who were willing to give their 
labor gratuitously, at least for the present, while practis- 
ing their profession in the city. 

On the 29th of February last twenty-six young men, 
chiefly from Indiana, received their diplomas from the 
hand of the President of the Trustees of the Medical 
Department, Dr. Mears, of Indianapolis, after the vale: 
dictory on behalf of the Faculty had been delivered by 
Dr. L. D. Waterman. Several members from the Board 
of Trustees of the Literary Department were also pre- 
sent. The exercises were closed by an interesting ad- 
dress from the Rev. Cyrus Nutt, D.D., President of the 
University, marking out the path for success in their 
profession. 

On Wednesday, March 27th, twenty-four law students 
who had been in attendance since October, 1871, re- 
presenting chiefly Indiana, but also being in part from 
three other States, Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois, received 
diplomas from the President of the University. Before 
the diplomas were conferred, an address was delivered 
by Judge Perkins, one of the law professors.. On Tues- 
day evening, Judge Sam’! Buskirk of the Supreme Court 


of Indiana, delivered an eloquent lecture in which he 
touched on temperance and divorce. 

About 150 young men and 50 young ladies have been 
in attendance on the Literary Department during the 
present collegiate year. 

As before remarked, no charge is made for tuition in 
any of the three departments of this university, the 
Legislature having liberally added to its former endow- 
ment. . 


Albany Medical College, (Albany, N. Y.)—This insti- 
tution was founded by Drs. March and Armsby thirty-four 
yearsago. These gentlemen were from Sutton, Worces- 
ter Co., Mass. Dr. March emigrated to Albany in 1820, 


College. At that time, the medical schools of New 
York city and of the western district of New York were 
powerful, and opposed the new institution with all the 
influence they could command. But the zeal and energy 
of its founders overcame all opposition, and it soon be- 
came one of the most successful and prosperous institu- 
tions in the state. Among its professors may be named 
some of the most illustrious men of our profession, 
Theodric Romeyn Beck, Ebenezer Emmons, Louis C 
Beck, David M. Reese, James McNaughton, Gunning S. 
Bedford, Alden March, Howard Townsend, and others 
whose name are household words in Albany and through- 
out the state. The establishment of the college seemed 
to give an impulse to educational: enterprise in Albany. 
The Dudley Observatory ; and the Albany Hospital owe 


their origin and success to the founders of the Medical 


College. These institutions are now in the highest de- 
gree prosperous, and enjoy the confidence and support 
of the community and of the public. 

Dr. McNaughton is probably the oldest teacher of 
medicine now living. He graduated in the University 
of Edinburgh in 1816, came to this country soon after, 
and engaged in the practice of his profession. He has 


been professor and lecturer, fifty two years, without losing 
a single week of duty during this long period of service. 
And now, at the age of nearly 80 years, is hale, hearty, 
and actively engaged in practice. ` | 

Dr. Armsby has been engaged in teaching almost 
forty years. First as Professor of anatomy and physio- 
logy in the Vermont Academy of Medicine ; and as . 
Professor of anatomy and surgery in the Albany Medi- 
cal College since its foundation. Professors Peaslee 
and Clymn have been many years distinguished as 
authors and teachers ; and Professors Seymour and Per- 
kins had both acquired well established reputations, be- 
fore their connection with this college. The younger 
professors, who are all residents of Albany, are well 
established in practice, and have evinced acknowledged 
ability as teachers. = 


Madison University, (Hamilton, N. Y.)—The follow- 
ing in reference to this institution, which is frequently 
confounded with Hamilton College at Clinton, N. Y., 
is taken from a long article in the Usiea Morning Her- 
ald, which gives besides, an account of the Lewis Prize 
Exhibition, recently held. Madison University was 
chartered March 26, 1846 ; but, dating from May, 1820, 
when “The Hamilton Literary and Theological Semi- 
nary” was formally opened with Haskall and Kendrick 
as its first professors, it has reached the fifty-second 
year of its history. Its present faculty is: Ebenezer 
Dodge, D.D., LL.D., President, and Professor of Meta- 
physics ; Philetus B. Spear, D.D., Professor of the He- 
brew Language ; Alexander M. Beebe, D.D., Professor 
of Logic; Lucien M. Osborn, A.M., Professor of the 
Natural Sciences ; N. Lloyd Andrews, A.M., Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature ; Johfi James 
Lewis, A.M., Professor of Civil History, English Liter- 
ature, and Oratory ; Edward Judson, A.M., Professor of 
the Latin and the Modern Languages ; Albert S. Bick- 
more, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Natural History ; H. 
Harvey, D.D., Bleecker Professor of Moral Philosophy ; 
James M. Taylor, A.M., Professor of Mathematics, and 
Principal of the Grammar School. _ 

The University curriculum embraces four courses, 
namely, the theological, the classical, the scientific, and 
the commercial. There are now in attendance 187 
students, of whom nine-tenths are preparing for the 
ministry, and many of them for missionary work. 
Among the latter are four Karens, who, on the com- 
pletion of their course, will return home, to labor for 
the salvation of their own people. 

The architectural features of the University consist 


and Dr. Armsby ten years later. Albany though one of] principally of three large stone structures, ranged in a 


the oldest cities of the union, had a population of only 
15,000, in 1820. Dr. March commenced a private 
school of anatomy in Albany, and was afterwards asso- 
ciated with the distinguished Professors Tully and Bron- 
son, of Yale College. Some years later, Drs. March 
and Armsby established a school of anatomy and sur- 


gery, which was the beginning of the Albany Medical 


row, and fronting nearly north. The eastern building 
contains two academic recitation rooms, the rooms of 
the Delphic and Ionic (literary) societies, and a por- 
tion of the dormitories. In the middle building are the 
remaining dormitories, another recitation room and the 
museum of the institution. This museum contains, 
among many other interesting collections, one of the 
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finest collections of stuffed birds and birds’ eggs in the 
country. It is valued at $13,000, and was secured 
through the exertions of Prof. Bickmore. The collec- 
tion embraces a complete list of North American birds, 
about 7oo European birds, and a large variety of the 
birds of the tropics. The west building is the largest 
of the three, and was not erected until 1861. It con- 
tains on the first floor, eight lecture rooms ; on the sec 
ond story, the library, mathematical room and chapel, 
while the whole of the third floor is occupied by the 
Alumni Hall. The college library contains about 7,754 
volumes, which, added to those of the literary and the- 
logical societies, amount to 10,454 volumes. 

The remaining buildings on the college grounds con- 
sist of the president and professors’ houses, a gymna- 
sium, and a boarding hall. In addition to these, another 
large building is to be erected, to be known as the 
Academy, and to be used for the especial and sole ac- 
commodation of the grammar school connected with 
the institution. It is claimed that the building will be 
second to none of its kind in the State. 

In addition to the two literary societies and the soci- 
ety for religious inquiry, there are established at the in- 
Stitution, branches of the two college fraternities, known 


as Delta Kappa Epsilon (secret) and the Delta Upsilon 
(anti secret). These societies have their lodge rooms 
down town. The invested funds of the University 
amount to $260,000. ‘Twenty-two prizes have been es- 
’ tablished during the past three years, embracing three 
grammar school, two classical, six essay and six decla- 
mation prizes. Mr. W. H. Montgomery, of Rochester, has 
also provided a fund of one thousand dollars, the an- 
nual interest of which is awarded in four prizes of $25, 
$20, $15, and $ro to the successful competitors of twelve 
Seniors who, either in their Freshman, Sophomore, or 
Junior year, have taken part in the annual Prize Decla- 
mation. 


Yalo College, (New Haven, Conn.)—The spring va- 
cation of two weeks began last Tuesday. Most of the 
students have gone home, and the College grounds and 
the streets of the city have an unusual quiet. Some of 
the students, however, are staying to work on their 
pieces, for the different prize contests, which come off 
next term, and consequently the college rooms are not 
all deserted. The grounds and buildings are undergo- 
ing their spring cleaning, and are begining to wear a 
much neater aspect. The grass on the campus under 
the elms has begun to start, and with the approach of 
the foliage on the trees, and the heat of the summer will 
become the same delightful lounging place in a hot af- 
ternoon, that has enticed: from their lessons so many 
students in times past. : 


THE ART SCHOOL. 


The first exhibition of the work of the Art School, 
took place last Friday and Saturday afternoons. The 
exhibition consisted of a display in the South gallery 
of the Art Building, of the work of the students in 
drawing. The walls of this gallery were covered with 
free hand drawings, executed by the students of the 
school. They were significant not so much for their 
beauty as from the fact that they gave tangible indica- 
tions that the study of Art is really being prosecuted 
under regular and competent masters in connection with 
the University. The term began about the first of No- 
vember and ended on the first of April, with a recess of 
two weeks at the holidays. During this period about 
seventy-five students have taken advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by their department. Quite a num- 
ber of these students belong to the Sheffield Scientific 
School, where drawing is now a part of the regular 
curriculum, some of them are students in the Art School 
itself, and a few belong to the Academical department. 
In connection with this exhibition Professor Niemeyer 
gave a lecture on Saturday evening, on the relation of 
drawing to scientific pursuits, and introduced some 
statements in reference to the condition of the School. 
Some portions of this lecture we hope to lay before our 
readers next week. | 

In reference to the condition of the school it may be 
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said that it has a fine building free from debt, and that 
three of its chairs are filled by active energetic profes- 
sors who are determined to carry the school forward to 
success. These chairs and their occupants are: Paint- 
ing, in charge of Prof. John F. Weir; History of Art, 
in charge of Prof. D. Cady Eaton, and Drawing, in 
charge of Prof. John H. Niemeyer. As is well known 
a fine course of lectures upon “Greek Sculpture” has 
been delivered in the Art Gallery during the past Win- 
ter by Prof. Eaton. Prof. Niemeyer has also lectured, 
both in the Art Gallefy and in the Mechanic’s course of 
lectures, in connection with the Scientific School. Al- 
together the Art School is in a flourishing condition as 
far as the activity and enterprise of its friends are con- 
cerned. | | 

A party of ten students sailed last Wednesday morn- 
ing in the Yacht, Washington, on a scientific expedition 
to Nantucket. They are equipped with Scientific ap- 
paratus for dredging, etc., loaned by the college authori- 
ties, and the object of the expedition is to attain as de- 
finite information as possible concerning the eastern 
limits of the marine fauna of these waters. Dredgings 
will be made off Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
other important localities, and interesting results are ex- 


pected. r 

Prof. Harris of the Yale Theological Seminary goes 
to Europe at the end of the present term in that depart- 
ment and will remain for some time, returning in season 
to commence his duties at the beginning of the next 
collegiate year. 

The boat race in the harbor for the cup offered by Mr. 
White did not come off last Saturday, on account of the 
fewness of the entries. It will probably come off some 
time next term. 


YALE ALUMNI IN NEW TORK. 


Last year im place of the regular public dinner, Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts invited the New York Yale Alumni to 
meet at his house, and following the precedent thus set 
Mr. Chas. Tracy, this year asked the same body to meet 
President Porter at his residence, 128, East 17th street. 
In response to this invitation about one hundred met in 
Mr. Tracy’s spacious parlors on Friday evening April sth. 
There was a predominance among the guests of those 
who belonged to the older classes. Among those pres- 
ent were Samuel B. Ruggles, ’14; Rev. Dr. T. E. Ver- 
milye, and Harvey P. Peet, President, Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, ’22; Dr. Jared Linsly ’26; F. A. P. 
Barnard, President of Columbia College, ’28; Judge 
L. B. Woodruff ’30; President Porter and Rollin San- 
ford, ’31; Judge Edwards Pierrpont, ’37; Prof. J. M. 
Hoppin, ’40; Maunsell B. Field, ’41; Andrew D. 
White, President Cornell University, ’53; E. Seymour 
and Chas. H. Woodruff, ’58; G. H. Coffey, C. L. Nor- 
ton, H. G. Newton, C. H. Hatch, and C. A. Miller, ’5q ; 
L. M. Jones, E. M. Gaul, and G. L. Catlin, ’60; F. E. 
Kernochan, W. H. Fuller, and R. O. Williams ’61 ; 
Henry Holt, R. K.Weeks, and R. H. Greene, ’62; E. 
B. Bingham ’63; Edmund Coffin and Hamilton Cole, 
’66 ; George Adee ’67; W. P. Dixon, J. H. Wood, J. 
H. Wilson, C. C. Marsh, H. C. Woodruff, and John B. 
Isham, ’68, and others. This was the first time the New 
York Alumni had met President Porter since his inaug- 
uration, and as each guest arrived he was introduced to 
the new President by Mr. Tracy. President Porter 
received many warm congratulations from those who 
were present. After an hour or two spent in active 
conversation, a magnificent supper was served and 
highly appreciated. A few informal speeches were then 
made. President Porter referred to the college and the 
demands of Young Yale in reference to its management 
and expressed the hope that all the advantages of the 
new ideas and the progressive thought of the age might 
be attained, while at the same time preserving all the 
good of the old and tried systems. Judge Edwards 
Pierrepont invited the alumni to meet at his house on 
the 16th instant, humoursly saying that there would be 
no eating and drinking there until after the business was 
over. The company broke up about 11 o’clock. 
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’10, Morse.—It is said that the last picture painted 
by the late Professor Samuel F, B. Morse, and which 
hung in the drawing-room Of Locust Grove, his beauti- 
ful domain on the Hudson, is an admirable full length 
portrait of his daughter. 

17, McCurpy.—Ex-Judge Charles J. McCurdy of 
Lyme, who is now. delivering a course of lectures 
before the Yale Law School on “ The Law of Life Insu- 
rance” recently delivered a lecture on the same subject 
before the law school of the university of New York. 


’31, SAUNDERS.—Dr. Ephraim D. Saunders; who found- 
ed the Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia, has recently 
pledged himself to go on raising funds for it until he has 
obtained a million dollars. It will be remembered that 
Saunders Avenue, on which the hospital stands, was re- 
cently named after Dr. Saunders. 

37, Morris.—Rev. Myron N. Morris, has been 
choseg representative from West Hartford in the next 
legislature of Connecticut. Mr. Morris is pastor of the 
Congregational Church and a member of the college Cor- 
poration, | 

’37, SILLIMAN.—We learn from the Scientific Press 
that Prof. Benjamin Silliman, recently delivered a high- 
ly interesting lecture on the “ Scientific Man,” before the 
members of the City College, San Francisco. 


39, BuRr.—Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., of Lyme, now lec- 
turing in Hartford Theological Seminary on the develop- 
ment hypothesis, has been invited to lecture in Auburn 
(N. Y.) Theological Seminary. | 

’41, NORTHROP.—Rev. Birdsey G. Northrop, Secretary 
of the Connecticut State Board of Education, who re- 
cently received a call to go to Japan as superintendent 
of public instruction is seriously considering the ques- 
tion of acceptance. 

"43, HAveNs.—Rev. Daniel Wm. Havens has been 
chosen representative from East Haven in the next Con- 
necticut legislature. Mr. Havens have been nearly 25 
years pastor of the Congregational Church in East 
Haven. 


"45, CARRINGTON.—Gen. H. B. Carrington, U. S. A., 
Professor of Military Science at Wabash College, Ind., 
has been admitted to the Bar of the United States Su- 
preme Court, upon the motion of Henry Stanbery, Esq. 


48, HupparpD.—Rev. J. P. Hubbard has resigned his 
rectorship of Christ Church, Westerly, R. I., and ac 
cepted the chaplaincy of Dr. Curtiss’s consumptives’ 
home in Boston, Mass. 


`’53, CAPRON.—Mr. S. M. Capron the successful Prin- 
cipal of the Hartford Public High School recently re- 
ceived from the class of ’72, as a mark of esteem and 
respect, a beautiful silver oyster turreen. 


’59, HaLt.—Rev. Wm. K. Hall has resigned his pas- 
torate of the Congregational Church in Stratford, where 
he has been settled for the past § years. 


62, MURRAY.—Rev. W. H. H. Murray is to deliver 
his famous lecture on “ Deacons,” in the Town Hall in 
Wallingford, Tuesday evening, April 16th. 


’66, PrERsoN.—The Missionary Herald for April gives 
the following account of an attack upon the Rev. Isaac 
Pierson in December last. Mr. Pierson formerly lived 
in Hartford and while in college was a member of the 
famous Wilbur Bacon crew. The Herald says: “Letters 
from North China announce a violent assault upon Mr. 
Pierson, at Yucho, on the 3d of December last, as he 
was addressing a company in the street. He lost his 
watch and some other articles, was somewhat seriously 
injured about the head, and for atime his life seemed 
endangered. But the anger of the mob was restrained, 
and he was able to write a full account of the affair the 
next day. On the 6th of December he wrote: “If the 
officials punish the culprits at all as they deserve, and 
return the articles of which I was robbed, the event is 
likely to be of great advantage to. us in our residence 
among and relation to the people. This, if they are 
punished. The officer is planning to waste time and 
smooth the matter over, as in the Tientsin case, I think. 
If there were no roughs among the people there would 
be nothing to fear, for the general sentiment seems to be 
that of restored confidence.” 3 

’70, CaARY.—At a regular meeting of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, held in the old Pine street church, Tues- 
day, April, 2d, Norman W. Cary was examined and 
licensed to preach the gospel. 

’71, LEE.—R. B. Lee, who has been spending the Win- 
ter in Florida for his health, recently passed through 
New Haven on his way to his home, Nashville, Tenn. 
He intends to sail for Europe some time next month. 

71, LYMAN, SHERMAN.—C. Lyman and L. A. Sherman 
were in New Haven and spent a few days last week. 
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' at Upland, Pa., 
- stituted as follows: Dr. Weston, Prof. of Preaching 


Apr. 13, 1872] 


GLEANINGS, 
PERSONALS. 


— Prof. W. L. Mitchell of the Georgia State Univer- 
sity Law School has just commenced the study of He- 
brew, at the age of 70. 


— Lord Neaves has been elected rector of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, in Scotland, in place of J. Anthony 
Froude, the historian. . 


— Itis understood that Rev. John H. Brunner is to 
succeed the Rev. F. M. Grace in the Presidency of Hi- 
wassee College at Madisonville, Tenn. 


— Rev. Asa Mahan, D.D., for many years President 
of Oberlin College, and more recently of Adrian Col- 
lege, Michigan, has joined the Methodist denomination. 


— Dr. I. K. Bauduy, of St. Louis, has recently been 
elected Professor of psychological medicine, nervous 
diseases and medical jurisprudence, in the Missouri 
Medical College. 

— The trustees of Williams College, at a meeting 
in Springfield, Mass.,on last Wednesday, elected Prof. 
Chadbourne president of the college, in place of Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, resigned. 


— Ata recent meeting of the Board of Counselors 
of Ingham University, Leroy, New York, Rev. L. D. 
Chapin, of East Bloomfield, was invited to take the 
presidency of that institution, ) 


— Rev. H. Talbird, D.D., formerly President of 
Howard College, Alabama, and recently pastor of the 
Church in Henderson, Ky., has accepted the pastorate 
of the Church in Lexington, Mo. 


— Among the conspicuons honors paid to Mr. Motley 
during the tercentary anniversary of Dutch Independence 
was the degree of Doctor of Laws, conferred upon him 
by the famous University of Leyden. 


— Prof. Brocklesby delivered a lecture in the Trinity 
college cabinet on Wednesday evening last, before the 
.social society of the Phi Beta Kappa. Subject: “The 
relative influence of the Latin and of the Teutonic 
elements of civilization.”. : 


— President William H. Allen, of Girard. College, 
President elect of the American Bible Socity, was made 
the guest last week at the Bible House, of a most 
pleasant reception, gotten up under the auspices of the 
Vice-Presidents of the society. 


— Dr. Samuel Jackson, Emeritus Professor of the 
University of Pennsylvania, died at his residence in 
Philadelphia on: Friday morning of last week, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. He has filled the professor- 
ship for twenty-eight years. 


— Rev. Prof. Porter, D.D., of Belfast College, and 
son-in-law of the late Dr. Cook, sails for this country 
in the steamer Adriatic on the eleventh of April, and 
will represent his College at Dr. Hodge’s Jubilee, after 
which he will attend the Assemblies in the United States 
antl Canadas. | 


— Dr. Robert Brown has been appointed to the 
newly created lectureship on Geology and Palzontology 
in the Edinburgh School of Art. The lectureship is de- 
signed to view the relationship of these sciences to 
landscape painting, sculpture, architecture, and other 
fine arts and industries. 

— Prof. Watson of Ann Arbor, Mich., reports the 
discovery, in-the constellation of Virgo, of anew planet. 
It shines like a star of the eleventh magnitude, and 
its position is right ascension 200 degrees 55 minutes 
declination. It is moving slowly west in right ascension 
and north in declination. 


— By the acceptance of Rev. Lemuel Moss, of his re- 
cent election to a chair in Crozer Theological Seminary 
the faculty of that institution is con- 


and Pastorial Duties; Dr. Pepper, Prof. of Christian 
Theology ; Dr. Osgood, Prof. of History and Hebrew ; 
Dr. Moss, Prof. of New Testament Interpretation. Dr. 


y Moss was by trade a printer, and entered Rochester 


University at the age of 24. After graduation, he was 
settled as pastor in Worcester, Mass. Subsequently he 
was professor of systematic theology at Lewisburg, and 
for four years past editor of the National Baptist. 


COLLEGE. 

— Shurtleff ‘College at Upper Alton, Ill., is said to 
be in a very prosperous condition. 

— The Seniors at Hamilton College, have engaged 
Dodworth’s band for commencement. | 

— The late Professor Morse was the. architect of 
Seabury Hall, the middle building of Trinity College. 
— The new Library Hall at Hamilton College, will 


be ready for the reception of books on the ist of July. 
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— The work of taking down the Hamlin University 
building at Red Wing, Minn., has already commenced. 


— Training has vigorously commenced at the Am- 


herst Agricultural College for the next college regatta, 


— Robert Bonner has given five thousand dollars to 
augment the salaries of the profesgprs in Princeton 
College. 


— The Harvard Club has received a challenge from 
the Lone Stars of New Orleans, who are coming North 
next June. 


— Henry Clay’s birthday, the r2th of April, will be 
commemorated at the Agricultural College at Ashland, 
Ky., by the students. 


— At the recent commencement of the Medical De- 
partment of the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill, there were 32 graduates. 


— Robert Brooks and T. W. Cane, two colored grad- 
uates of Lincoln College, have entered the Episcopal 
Divinity school at Philadelphia. 


— The Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female Çol- 
lege is said to have a much larger number of students 
than is usual for the winter term. 


— William Shakespeare’s “Sonnets” have been 
translated into Swedish by Mr. C. R. Nyblom, Professor 
of Esthetics at the University of Upsala. z 


— The University of Cambridge has made a dona- 
tion to Chicago of the valuable series of books issued 
by the Pitt Press, or University Printing Office. 


— Fifty graduates of the law department of Michigan 
University, including one lady were admittéd to the bar 
in the Supreme Court a week ago last Tuesday. 


— The successful competitors this year for the Head 
prize and Pruyn medal at Hamilton College, were J. H. 
Shepherd and C. L. Stowits, of the Senior class. 


— The annual exhibition of the junior class in Al- 
bion College, Mich., was recently held. There were 
five orations one of which was delivered by a lady. 

— The “Ingham Lectures,” delivered before the stu- 
dents of the Ohio Wesleyan University, are to be pub: 
lished in a volume edited by Prof. W. G. Williams. 

— Dr. Evans, the American-Parisian dentist, has had 
a copy of Ary Scheffer’s portrait of Lafayette, made by 
Healy, as a gift to Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 

— The class of ’70, in Harvard College met last 


‘Tuesday afternoon, and passed appropriate resolutions 


on the death of their classmate Roger Williams Swain. 


— The junior exhibition of the Mass., Agricultural 
College, was held on the evening of April sth. There 
were six orations and singing by the college glee club. 


— Prof. North of Hamilton College, is traveling in 
Greece. He recently delivered a lecture upon Eschy- 
lus and Athens in Greek. Heis expected to be present 
at next commencement. aa 


— The Alumni Society of Girard College intends to 
properly observe the one hundred and. twenty-second 
anniversary of the birthday of Stephen Girard, which 
occurs on May 21, 1872. 


— It is stated that more than eight hundred of the 
four thousand graduates of Dartmouth, have been 
preachers of the gospel. ‘The College Church have in- 
troduced congregational singing. 


— The State Agricultural College of South Carolina, 
has been permanently placed in connection with the 
Claflin University, at Orangeburg, S.C. This arrange- 
ment will give the university a considerable endowment. 


— Women are still to be debarred from studying med- 
icine in the German universities, the Cultus Minister 
deciding that there is no demand for lady doctors, and 
that female physic would be a mere drug in the market. 


— The Zrigod published at Northwestern University 
IN, has an appeal for better rooms and better con- 
venience for board. It says these things are entirely 
possible if the college authorities will only do what they 
have the power to do. 


— The medical faculty of Moscow, Russia, look with 
favor on Female physicians, and have resolved to admit 
them to the educational courses and lectures of the uni- 
versity, and to the privilege of following all the labors 
of the Medico Chirurgical Academy. 


— The Senior Class of Colby University, according 
to custom, recently had their “Sap Holiday.” They 
were excused from their lessons, adjourned en masse to 
the “sugar camp” on the outskirts of Waterville, and 
partook largely of the sweets of nature. | 


— The next term of Amherst College begins Apri! 
18. The Sawyer medals to the class of 1874 have been 
awarded to Jesse F. Forbes, of Cromwell, Ct., and Isaac 
M. Mills, of Webster, for excellence in the study of 
human anatomy, physiology and hygenie. 


— All professors engaged at the Strasboutg Univer- 
sity, with one exception, have announced that their 
lectures will be held in German, instead of French. 
One native Alsatian lecturer has offered to read in 
whichever language his hearers may decide. 


— The University of Prague, Austria, is to be sepa 
rated henceforth into two, viz.,a German and a Czech 
University. New universities are to be founded in 
Moravia and Bukovina. A judicial college is likewise 
to be founded in Trieste and a medical academy at 
Salzburg. 


— The gift of early Shakespearean rarities made by 
Mr. Halliwell to the University of Edinburgh does not 
include the more modern books in his library. These, 
including numerous volumes of unpublished notes on 
the text, have been presented to the Shakespeare Mu- 
seum at Stratford-on-Avon. 


— The prospects of the Central University of Iowa, 
are said to be looking brighter than they have for many 
years. The proposed $40,000 towards an endowment 
seems likely to be raised during the summer. Presi- 
dent Dunn is now in the East working for this object, 
and report says with good success. 


— The Regents of the Illinois Industrial University 
strongly recommend the establishment of technical 
schools for women. It is proposed to include in the 
course of instruction the studies of the arts of design, 
photography, telegraphy, printing, book-keeping, teach- 
ing, literary work, and last, but not least, domestic econ- 
omy. 

— A student in the Edinburgh University, who was 
fined a guinea for disturbing his class recently, paid the 
greater part of it in half-pence, about a quarter of an 
hour being occupied in counting over the amount. This 
singular mode of “serving out” the professor who in- 
flicted the fine was carried out amidst the laughter of 
the class, by whom the amount had been subscribed. 


— It is said that Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews has filed 
with the Recorder of Deeds in Washington, a certificate 
of incorporation for the establishment of a “ Pantarchi- 
cal University,” with “ nineteen first-class professorships 
and 10,000 second-class professorships, to be filled by 
competent men and women whose labor it shall be to 
teach federific unification, natural development, evolu- 
tionary law and religion.” 3 


— Detriments of co-education. Scene in recitation 
room. Freshman explaining example and pretty female 
freshman drawing (not cutting) a figure. Abstracted 
instructor to freshman—That is right, sir, you may take 
your seat—Professor, who ts looking on—Why! he made 
several mistakes in his demonstration. Didn’t you 
notice them? Jnsir.—No, I was paying all my attention 
to Miss Malapert. Prof —Ohb !—Chronicle. 


— The trustees under the will of the late James Arnold 
of New Bedford, has made arrangements with Harvard 
College to establish on the Bussey estate, in West Rox- 
bury, an arboretum of about one hundred acres in extent, 
which, it is intended, shall some day contain all the trees | 
and herbaceous plants hardy ‘in this lattitude, thus form- 
ing a beautiful park, as well as a most interesting, valu- 
able and instructive collection. While a wide discretion 
was given to the trustees in the disposition of the funds 
left to their care, the establishment of an arboretum was 
a favorite plan of Mr. Arnold’s. 


— The income of the agricultural collegé fund for the 
state of Rhode Island amounts to $3,000 per annum, 
and goes to: Brown University, which in return has ` 
agreed to educate young men as state beneficiaries, to 
the extent of the income from the fund. The General 
Assembly has arrogated to itself the privilege of annually 
choosing for presentation to the governor and secretary 
of state the names of worthy young men from the seve- 
ral towns, to be educated as state beneficiaries, but by 
neglecting to do its duty 30 young men are annually de- 
nied the benefit of the appropriation. 

— The Polytechnic Academy at Munich is frequented 
this Winter by 900 students and non-inscribed visitors 
(hospitanten), ‘The engineering class has the greatest 
number of pupils, namely: 346 students and 12 casuals; 
however, in the general class the casuals have a major- 
ity, being 115 strong. Of all visitors, 670 are. natives of 
Bavaria, and 230 non-Bavarians, amongst whom are a 
great number of foreigners, particularly Russians and 
Americans. It appears that the South German and 
Swiss Polytechnic schools at Munich, Stuttgart, Carls- 
ruhe and Zutich have greater attractions for these two 
latter nations than the North German technical institu- 
tion. | 


TRAVELERS.—Never take a trip without a bottle of 
Williams’ Extract Jamaica Ginger. 70 
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ANOTHER POST-GRADUATE 
COURSE. 


We of the Senior class are becoming 
more and more interested in the consider- 
ation of what we are to do next year and 
of course the question is answered in as 
many different ways as there are different 
dispositions and gifts among a hundred 
and thirty men. 

What we have now to say is intended 
mainly for those who have already de- 
cided to enter upon a graduate course, 
whether professional or not. 

We have most of us now been steadily 
at school for ten years, more or less, and 
have fallen into a kind of a rut in which 
our mental wheels are likely to run for the 
rest of life. This is necessarily so. While 
so long a period of study is calculated to 
strengthen and widen the mind in culture, 
it cannot fail to confine it within a com- 
paratively narrow range of experience. 
Whatever knowledge of mankind we have 
is derived from our classmates, who with 
all their differences of nature, have been 
so far subject to the same training as to 
show but a single type of the many which 
make up society. But one class of the 
nation is represented in college. It isin- 
deed an influential and important class 
but numerically it is a small one when 
compared with the people at large. 

And a professional man generally 
stands in such relations to those who em- 
ploy him that it is especially desirable that 
_he should know human nature to a very 
great extent. This knowledge is very dif- 
ficult for any one to attain in the practice 
of a profession if his whole previous life 
has been spent in study, and he has had 
- no chance to observe men outside of the 
circle in which he has lived. 

It therefore seems to us most desirable 


that every person who intends to pursue |. 


his studies further, and who has not had 
some such experience previous to entering 
college, should employ a year in some 
kind of active business which shall bring 
him into contact with men. If one can do 
nothing but carry a chain for a surveying 
party, oreven act as the detested book 
agent, he had better do it than keep on 
in the old course of uninterrupted aca- 
demic life.. The object of this business 
not being to make money, anything that 
will pay expenses is enough for the pur- 
pose. Travel abroad will hardly serve the 
same purpose unless one has extraordin- 
ary discretion and exceptional views as to 
.the proper way to profit thereby. 

We are sure that every one who will 
think of this matter, will be convinced 
that we are right. The only objection to 
this course which is likely to be urged, is 
that most men cannot afford to lose the 
time. But a year thus spent is not so 
much lost as a year of study, for it goes 
much farther towards rendering available 
the knowledge which we have ‘already 
gained in the years of school and college 
life. | 

At any rate the subject is worth consid- 
ering. 


Grass seed has been sown over the bare ground 
in front of Durfee and Farnam, and bids fair to 
mature abeut 1972, 


THE NEW 
MUSIC READER 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Every teacher in a public school who has ever desired 
to’ teach music has felt the want of a book that was sim- 
ple, clear, and progressive in its character — one that 
could be used even if the teacher was scarcely proficient 
in the first rudiments of the science. Such is the new 
Music Reader by Mr. Jepson. His system of teaching, 
as set forth in this book, has been pronounced to be the 
best in the United States by the highest authority in 
this country, Gen. Eaton, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington. Mr. Jepson has been a teacher in New 
Haven for several years, and the high appreciation of 
his system of music by the principals of the public 
schools in which he has taught, and other distinguished 
educators, may be gathered from the following : 


It gives me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 
music in our school under the superior management of Prof. Jepson. Mr. J. 
is thoroughly qualified for his work, and enters into it with a zeal that is highly 
commendabie. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he 
has conceived the idea of revising his " Elementary Music Reader,” making a 
complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger as 
well as the older pupils. Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, so admi- 
rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large sale. ` 


GEQ. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Haven. 


For several years I have had the opportunity of observing Prof. B. Jepsoh 
as a teacher of music in public schools, and more particularly in our own High 
School. In his department of instruction, I have never known his equal in 
securing early and valuable results. Whether his success has been mainly due 
to his own personal efficiency or to the peculiar features ot his system as com- 

\ prised in his ‘* Music Reader,” I cannot tell; I only know that the training lie 
ives is thorough and natural, and that his pupils early learn to sing with a rare 
gree of intelligence and self-reliance. 


T. W. T. CURTIS, Principal of High School. 


Mr. Jepson’s work and methods in ‘teaching music in the New Haven public 
schools is an undoubted success. I would cordially commend his books to the 
attention of all who have an interest in this study in schools. 


JOHN G. LEWIS, Principal of Webster School. 


It gives me great pleasure to recommend Prof. B. Jepson’s system of music 
and vocal culture. At the time of its introduction I doubted the utility of teach- 
ing note singing in our large schools, but its perfect success has disarmed preju- 
dice, and I should now regret any change which would deprive us of instruction so 
valuable. Very truly, 

; L. L. CAMP, Principal of Dwight School. 


It gives me pleasure to recommend Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader ” to any 
wishing a thorough course of instruction in music in their schools, The books 
are, as their title imports, a series of music readers systematically and fre 
arranged for the use of all grades of pupils, from the Primary to the High Schoo). 
‘These readers have borne most successfully the best test of school books, namely, 
a daily use in classes for a term of years; and have been instrumental in convinc- 
ing the most skeptical that all can be taught to read music with facility by the time 
that they are prepared for the High School. 


JAMES D. WHITMORE, New Haven High School. 


Every exercise which is undertaken in the school-room should be executed 
honestly and thoroughly. I have always regarded the ** Elementary Vocal Driìil ” 
as the exercises of all others the most reluctant to conform to this rule. In over- 
coming the. difficulties of the exercise, 1 have received more help from Mr. Jep- 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from any other. 


JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School. 


Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my opinion, the most systematic and best 
adapted to school use, of any work of its kind now before the pubiic. I have en- 
tertained a high opinion respecting its merits, since first seeing it in manuscript— 
an opinion which its use in the schaol-room for several years has greatly 
strengthened. Prof, Jepson is Geserving of the praise which his highly merito- 
rious work receives, and we cheerfuliy add our testimony to the above. 


RALPH H. PARK, Principal of Eaton School. 


“ Jepson’s Music Reader” has been used in the daily practice of vocal music 
in this school since its organizalion. The results have been, not only satisfactory, 
but wonderful. The system is such that children reading in the Primer or First 
Reader can learn to sing the scale, first by numeral, then ‘hig syllable, then simple 
melodies in different keys, and so on through the elements of music. The chil- 


` dren in the Grammar Department are able to sing new music at sight in four 


parts. The time spent in the daily practice is from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
H. C. DAVIS, Principal Skinner School. 


Professor Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as arranged in his “ Elementary 
Music Reader,” is of a very superior order, and in our schools will do every- 
thing that can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind. 


RALPH G. HIBBARD, Professor of Elocution. 


Mr. Benj. Jepson, the instructor of Vocal Music in the public schools of New 
Haven, has shown great tact and skill in teaching singing by note to even the 
youngest pupils in the schodls of the city. His system has been long and thor- 
oughly tested in New Haven, where it is now working admirably. Gen Eaton, 
National Commissioner of Education, and Gov. English, when visiting the schools 
of this city, expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing children in the 

timary schools sing af sight various exercises marked at the time on the black- 
oard. 1 should be glad to find the system which has here been so successful, 
gencrally adopted. Certainly, music should be taught in all our schools. 


B. G. NORTHROP, Secretary State Board of Education. 


I am familiar with Mr. RB. Jepson’s methods of instruction in singing as laid 
down in his “ Elementary Music Reader,’ and as exemplified in his own practice. 


The “ Reader,” both in the earlier aud later editions, has been used in our. 


schools, and I am convinced that if the course there indicated be followed with 
lenable energy and perseverance, the results will demonstrate the great value of 
the system and of the book. 


' H. E. SAWYER, Superintendent of Schools, Middletown, Ct. 


The price of the Reader is 6o cents. Any teacher 
desiring it for examination will be furnished a copy by 
the publishers, Charles C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, 
for 30 cents. _ ` 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN DIVINITIES. 


THE MODE OF WORSHIPPING THEM. 


BY PROF. P. C. SINDING. 
It is not easy to form an exact notion of the religion 
formerly professed in the North of Europe, because 


‘much of that which has been written on this subject, is 


often deficient in point of exactness. Odin, the supreme 
God of the ancient Scandinavians, who, if an historical 
person, invaded Scandinavia about 70 years before 
Christ, is, as is well known, considered the founder of a 
new religion, which is called the “ Scandinavian Mythol- 
ogy,” and which had some affinity to the old Persian 
and Scythian religion, from the borders of which 
countries he most probably came. A space of seven or 
eight centuries intervened between the time of Odin, and 
the conversion of Denmark, Norway and Sweden to 
Christianity. The motive of the worship introduced by 
Odin, who in the old Sagas is called “the most persua- 
sive of men,” has a great resemblance to the Christian 
ideas, containing much of the spirit of obedience for 
which St. Paul praises the pagans that are without the 
law, but do by nature the things contained in the law, 
showing the works of the law written in their hearts. 
It was, namely, the fear of a deity irritated by the sins 
of men, but who at the same time was merciful, and 
capable of being appeased by prayer and repentance. 
To serve this deity by sacrifices, to do no wrong to 
others, and to be brave and intrepid, were the moral 
consequences. Lastly, the belief in a future state com- 
pleted the whole building. Cruel tortures were there 
reserved for such as despised these fundamental pre- 
cepts of morality, and joys without number-awaited.every 
valiant man. This is, shortly expressed, the principal 
head of that ancient religion, which for many centuries 
prevailed through the North of Europe. 

But all barbarous nations, not able to comprehend, 
how it is possible for one single being to move and sup- 
port all parts of the universe, have ever substituted the 
operation of spirits and divinities of all kinds, and have 
given them as assistants to the Supreme Being in. the 
government of the world. This was what happened in 
Scandinavia. In process of time the Supreme Being, 
Odin, was restrained to one particular province and 
passed among the inhabitants for the God of War. No 
object in their opinion, could be more worthy his atten- 
tion. Hence he is called in the old Sagas: “ The ter- 
rible and severe God, the father of slaughter, he who 
gives victory, and inspires courage in the conflict, he, 
who names those that are to be slain.” The warriors 


number of souls. These souls were Odin’s right. He 
received them in Hlidskyalf, the name of his heavenly 
palace, where he rewarded them with an inspiring beve- 
rage, more inspiring, say the old Sagas, than ever after 
can be quaffed. The assistance of this divinity was im- 
plored in every war, and it was believed that he often 
descended to intermix in the conflict himself, thercby to 
inflame the fury of the combatants, and to carry their 
souls, who were to perish, to his celestial abode of com- 
fort. 

But this terrible divinity, who took such a pleasure in 
shedding the blood of men, was at the same time ac- 
cording to the old Sagas, their affectionate father. He 


`- had created the whole universe, and before the heavens 
. andthe earth came into existence, he lived with the giants, 


that is to say, he was eternal, without beginning of ex- 
These ideas, however, were not peculiar to 
Scandinavia. ‘The Germans likewise attributed to the 
Supreme Being a superintendence over war. And there 
remain to this very day some traces of the worship 
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paid to Odin, in the name given by the people of the 
North, to the fourth day of the week, which was former- 
ly consecrated to him. It is called by a name signify- 
ing Odin’s day. In old Norse, Odindag; in Danish 
and Swedish, Onsdag; in Anglo-Saxon, Wedenesdog ; 
in Dutch, Woensdag ; and in English, Wednesday. 


As assistants to Odin in the government of the world, 
were given him both Gods and Goddesses. Thé principal 
Goddess among the ancient Scandinavians, was Frigga 
he wife of Odin. Another celebrated goddess was 
Freya.. She was the goddess of love, and plays a 
prominent part in the Northern mythology. She was 
addressed in order to obtain happy marriages and 
easy childbirths. The celebrated Icelandic poem 
called the Edda, styles her the most favorable of the god- 
desses ; but she went to war as well as Odin, and divi- 
ded with him the souls of the slain. It appears to have 
been the general opinion, that she was the same as 
Venus of the Romans, since the sixth day of the week, 
which was consecrated to her under the name of Freya’s 
day, was rendered into Latin: Dies Veneris or Venus’s 
day. In Danish, this day is called, Fredag; in Ger- 
man, Freitag ; in Anglo-Saxon, Freyadog ; and in Eng- 
lish, Friday, all signifying Freya’s day. 

The second principal God of the ancient Scandina- 
vians, was Thor, whom also the Teutonic nations valued 
as highly as Odin, who was considered his father. The 


Odin. He always carried a mallet or hammer, which 
he grasped with gloves of iron, and he was further pos- 
sessed of a girdle which had the power of renewing his 
physical strength as often as it was needful. To him the 
fifth day of the week was consecrated, and i is called by a 
nape signifying the day of Thor ; in Danish, Torsdag ; in 
old Norse, Thorsdag ; in German; Donnerstag ; in Dutch, 
Dondertag ; and in English, Thursday. These divinities 
here mentioned were the principal objects of worship 
amongst the old Scandinavians ; but they did not all 
agree amongst themselves about the preference which 
was due to each of them. Thus the Danes seem to 
have paid the highest honor to Odin ; the Norwegians 
and Icelanders to Thor, while the Swedes seem to have 
chosen for their protecting divinity, Freya, who presided 
over the seasons of the year, and bestowed fertility and 
health. - 

Baldur, was another son of Odin, wise, eloquent, and 
endowed with such great majesty, that his very glances 
were shining. Tyr, to be distinguished from Thor, was 
also a warrior divinify, from whom is derived the 
name given to the third day of the week ; in Danish and 
Norwegian, Tirsdag ; in Anglo-Saxon, Tyrsdog ; and in 
English, Tuesday. Brogi, another son of Odin ; pre- 
sided over eloquence and poetry. His wife, Fdunsa; 
had the care of certain apples, which the Gods tasted, 
when they found themselves growing old, and these 
apples had the power of instantly restoring them to youth. 
Heindal, was the porter or doorkeeper of the gods. 
There was a bridge between heaven and earth ; this 
bridge was the rainbow. Heindal was employed to 
watch this bridge, for fear the giants should make use of 
it to get into heaven and make War upon the Gods. 
This Heindal was, besides his office, quite a remarkable 
person. It was a difficult matter to surprise him, be- 
cause the gods had given’ him the faculty of sleeping 
more lightly than a bird, and an ear so sharp and fine, 
that he could hear the very grass grow, and the wool on 
the backs of the sheep. 

I suppress here the other gods who made up » the 
number of twelve ; but I must bestow a few remarks 
upon Loki, whom the ancient Scandinavians seem to 
have regarded as the serpent is regarded in the Bible. 
Genesis, as the first book of Moses is called, says: 


_ 
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“The serpent was more subtle than any beast of the 
field, which the Lord God had made.” - The serpent is, 
as we know, the evil seducing principle. So is Loki in 
the Scandinavian mythology ; but the difference is, that 
the Bible does not rank the serpent like a god, while 
the Scandinavian mythology does this in respect to Loki. 
He is like a god, beautiful in his figure, but his mind is 
evil, and he surpasses all human beings in perfidy and 
craftiness. He continually fights with the gods, who, 
however, at last conquer this evil principle, and shut 
him up in a cavern, where he remains captive till the 
end of the ages, when he shall be slain by Heimdal, 
the doorkeeper of the gods. Then a new. earth shall 
spring forth from the bosom of the waves, the fields 
shall bring forth without culture, calamities shall be un- 
known, and a palace shall there be erected more shining 
than the sun, all covered with gold, This is the place 
which the just and brave shall occupy, and enjoy 
delights for evermore. 

I have remarked that there were twelve gods, and the 
Scandinavian mythology reckons also twelve goddesses, 
including Frigga, the spouse of Odin and the chief of 
them all. | But besides these there were numerous 
virgins, young maidens, in Valhalla, or the paradise of 
the heroes. These young maidens were called Valkyrier, 
and thcir business was wait upon the pods. Odin also 
employs them to choose in battles those who are to 


Scandinavians called him the bravest of the sons of|Petish, and to make the victory incline to whatever side 


he pleases. The court of the gods was ordinarily kept 
under a great ash-tree, called Ygdrasill. This ash is 
the greatest of trees, its branches cover the surface of 
the earth, its top reaches heaven. From under this tree 
runs a fountain, wherein wisdom is concealed, and from 
a neighbouring spring three virgins are continually 
drawing precious water, with which they water the ash- 
tree and keep up the beauty of its leaves. These three 
virgins always keep under the ash-tree, and they are 
regarded as the ones who dispense the days and ages of 
men, like the three Parcæ or Fates in the Greek mytho- 
logy, who presided over human life and spun it out. 


When now we turn to the prevailing mode of worship- 
ping these divinities, we find almost the same idea of 
these deities among the old Northmen as the Bible 
(2d Chron., ch. 6th) expresses, where Solomon says 
when dedicating the temple he had built: “ Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, 
O God ; how much less this, house which I have built” ; 
for it was at first considered an offence to the gods to 
pretend to inclose them within the circuit of walls. 
The ancient Scandinavians, therefore, first worshipped 
their gods in the open air, and neither knew nor ap- 
proved the use of temples. Thus we find up to this 
very day here and there in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, in the middle of a plain or upon some little 
hill, altars around which they assembled to offer sacri- 
fices. But by degrees, as the Scandinavians formed 
new connections with the other European nations, either 
by the numerous maritime expeditions they undertook, 
or by the foreign colonies established amongst them, 
their religion at length tolerated grottoes, or artificial 
caves, which we find, especially in Norway, cut with 
incredible pains in the hardest rocks. Afterwards they 
commenced to use temples and idols, and at length 
adopted them without any reserve. The three nations 
of Scandinavia vied with each other in erecting temples, 
but none was more famous than that of Upsal in Sweden, 
which glittered on all sides with gold. Hakon, earl of 
Norway, had built one near Drontheim, which was said 
to be not much inferior to that at Upsal, but when Olaf 
Trygveson, king of ‘Norway, introduced the Christian 
faith, he caused this temple to be demolished, and broke 
to pieces the idols it contained. 
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ART. EDUCATION. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN H. NIEMEYER, YALE COLLEGE. 


[The following is a portion of' a lecture which was de- 
livered before the professors and students of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, and friends of the Art School 
of Yale College, April 6th, 1872. The occasion of the 
lecture was the exhibition of the free hand drawings of 
the students in the Art School, which have been made 
during the past five months, under the instruction of 
Professor Niemeyer. We hope to give the remaining 
portion of the lecture in a subsequent issue.—Ebs. ] 


It is with a moderate and perhaps pardonable degree 
of satisfaction, that I present to you, gentleman of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, the work of your students, 
in our department of the University, during the last five 
months. I say moderate degree of satisfaction, in or- 
der not to overstate the importance I attach to this work. 
But the signal and marked progress of most of the 
students in this experimental first term of our existence, 
would justify a much stronger expression. For the in- 
dustry, talent and application of the students have ex- 
ceeded all my expectations. And while I congratulate 
you as their officers, and them, on the result, as shown 
by this exhibition of their work, for I can confidently 
say that is is all their own work ; it inspires me with 
confidence in the possibilities and efficacy of the system, 
in which they were trained, and fills me with strong 
hopes for the future of our school. I feel that the power 
and influence of every institution of learning is based 
upon and rests in its pupils. They are the fruit of the 
tree, and, are we not told, that, “by their fruit ye 
shall know them.” 

This first exhibition of the pupils of the Yale School 
of the Fine Arts, is a more significant and interesting 
event, than could possibly be any collection of the finest 
pictures that might be brought together in this build- 
ing. We thus show that this institution is responding 
to its original design, to the purpose of its venerable 
and honored founder, Mr. Augustus Russell Street, 
namely that of a School of the Fine Arts, embracing 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. And as all these 


_ have their root in a thorough and fundamental knowledge 


of drawing, which is their essential element of success 
and excellence, it is but just that the first evidence of 
work should be in this direction. 

When now we consider, that five months ago these 
men knew nothing about drawing, could not, what is 
commonly called “draw a straight line,” which, by the 
way is a more difficult performance than to draw a 
crooked one, unless the crook be to some purpose ; and 
that in the cases where it was otherwise the previous 
study had embarassed them with false notions, which 
if became necessary to unlearn, in view of these 
facts, I say this exhibition is a clear record of the efficacy 
of this course. And yet, the work here is not a per- 
fect exponent of the actual development of the students. 
It only shows the progress of the mechanical skill, in 
using the crayon and stump. But beneath and beyond 
that, there is a mental development, which is not ap- 
parent to people unaccustomed to judge of the intellect- 
ual value of works produced by Art. Daily, I hear the 
complaint, that “I see this and that effect, which I have 
not seen and appreciated before, but I cannot make 
this crayon reproduce what I see. Don’t you think, sir, 
that this is a poor paper, or isn’t this a bad stump.” 
“ No, the paper and the stump are good enough to pro- 
duce anything ; the trouble is in your want of ability to 
use them. Yet your execution is as good as could be ex 
pected under the circumstances. It must be remem- 
bered that this material body cannot keep up to the 
speedy development of the mind, but follows it with a 
snail's pace, compared to the electric swiftness of the lat- 
ter ;thatis why you see and comprehend continually more 
than you can reproduce, and, therefore, this exhibition is 
not the measure of the development you have been under- 
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that we are trying toreach. All Art education that does 
not aim at the mind, is false and useless, and inducts 
to error and to a just contempt for the things taught. A 
vigorous game of foot-ball is a more profitable employ- 
ment of time, for that at least expands the lungs and 
hardens the shins ; while the other enervates both body 
and mind. We have in Art too much of this handicraft ; 
this machine-like execution of inane prettiness, and too 
little of the intellectual wealth, which true Art represents. 
We have too much of morbid sentimentality, and not 
enough of true sentiment, sustained by just reason and 
the deepest moral forces that move the heart and mind 
of man. l 

But it is not of Art-Education in reference to artists 
that I intend now to speak—I hope to do that at some 
future time—but of the influence of the power to draw 
on men who are called to the pursuits of scientific inves- 
tigation. It is not usual to give mathematicians and 
scientists the credit, of being much occupied with or in 
fluenced by the imagination, and yet most scientific dis- 
coveries have been results of the sublimest activity of 
the power to imagine or mentally see things as they are, 
before they are actually known by experience. And 
men are thus lead, by these visionary facts, which are as 
real to them, as they have afterwards been to others 
when they had been demonstrated, to pursue to success- 
ful terminations experiments which they hoped would 
establish and prove these visionary imaginings to be 
real and great facts or truths, and’ that too in spite of 
discouragement, persecution and even ridicule. In im- 
agination aroused by the falling of an apple in his moth- 
er's orchard, Newton lifted himself into infinite space, 
and saw the force, that holds the planets in their orbits. 
Before him Copernicus first imagined, then demon- 
strated, that the sun is the center of our system, and 
around him all the planets revolve. Every inventor 
first imagines his project, then develops it. And 
may we not properly ask is not this faculty of the 
mind which is so active in the most earnest, profound 
and practical of men, a subject worthy to be considered, 
when organizing a plan to educate men for the higher 
pursuits in life? And are the means by which this 
power may be fostered and enlarged, unworthy objects 
of attention for earnest promoters of the intellectual and 
moral advancement of the race? In the fierce mental 
and physical activity of men of science to investigate 
and reveal the secrets of nature, those will be first, who 
are best provided with the power to combine their accu- 
mulated facts, and mentally to construct them into logi- 
cal and rational sequences and systems. 

Now the practical study of art, has for one of its ob. 
jects the development of the analytical and synthetical 
powers of the mind. In drawing from an object a close 
and subtle scrutiny of that object is necessary ; the mind 
must make an accurate analysis of the whole and the 
parts, and then communicate this intelligence to the hand 
which records the degree and accuracy of the observa- 
tion, by reproducing the object in light and shade, as 
seen by the mind. The image of this object is thus im- 
pressed or engraven, so to speak, into the mind, and this 
impression becomes a reality out of which the mind 
constructs its imaginary facts, and upon which it bases 
its edifice of original thought. But beside the develop- 
ment of the imaginative power of the mind, resulting 
from art-training, there is another equally important 
and as often called into requisition in discoveries and 
investigations, namely comparison, or the power of con- 
sidering the relation of persons or things, as to their 
agreement or disagreement, resemblance or difference. 

I have placed before you here fgur facts. The first is 
the head of the famous Fighting Gladiator of the Louvre ; 
the second, that of Nero; the third, of Vitellius ; and 
the fourth, Dante, a cast taken from his face after death. 
Now, if in looking at these four heads, we receive only 
the general impressions of heads of men, the camera 
obscura does as much. But if our judgment has by 
experience been so trained, that at a glance, by an in- 


" going.” This is the true and healthful state. It is the mind | stantaneous comparison, we perceive the characteristic 
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difference and opposition of these heads, it implies a 
mental action, the power of which iS 8!¥en in a greater 
or less degree to different individuals, but which is in- 
tensified and given precision by Art-Education. The 
things which characterize each of these heads, is im- 
pressed in every form and detail that goes to make up 
the whole ; and our accuracy of rightly comparing the 
four heads, depends upon our knowledge of the details 
of each. And this knowledge is most effectually attain- 
ed by the necessity, which drawing exacts, of compa- 
ting the several details that compose the esemble, and 
vividly comprehending their relations in a consistent 
unity of impression. The firm sinewy tension of every 
muscle of the Fighting Gladiator, trained for physical 
combat, requires a different mode of reproduction in 
drawing, than the brutal, sensuous forms of the magni- 
ficent Roman tyrant, who sang sweetly to a harp, while 
he reduced Rome to ashes and desolation, or the flabby, 
emasculated drooping flesh of the imperial glutton at 
his side; and still greater difference in the refined, 
melancholy, mysterious lines of the Florentine poet: 
whose face is moulded into a sublime severity by the 
force of his intellect and habit of deep thinking. It 
will be readily seen that the continued exercise of such 
analysis and comparison must increase the quickness 
and accuracy of the mind in judging the comparative 
value of things presented to it. ‘ 

There is scarcely anything more curious, than to ob- 
serve the different and imperfect ways the untrained 
eyes of different persons see things, as manifested by 
beginners in drawing. No one can describe in language 
exactly how he sees a thing. But let him attempt to 
draw it, and at once he shows his defects or perfection 
of vision. There are some who see all things too small; 
while others see them too large ; some eyes flatten ob 
jects horizontally, others elevate them vertically ; be- 
tween these and other contrasts, there are infinite shades 
of vision, resulting, as I shall presently show from the 
impérfect natural construction of the eye. 

In our s¢hool we have adopted the human form as the 
basis of our instruction, and in this we follow the best 
schools of art in Europe. ‘The infinite variety and sub- 
tile transitions of form in man, is well calculated to call 
forth and develop the student’s possibilities in an effec- 
tual and rapid manner. Besides, the form of man ad- 
dresses itself to the sympathies of the intelligent student, 
and is thus better calculated to awaken thought and inter- 
est in his work, than any simple inaminate object could 
be. He at once finds himself in close contact with a 
fellow being, and, as is usual in such cases, his inquiring 
mind endeavors to draw from him, in a double sense, his 
secret thought and purpose. The human form is the 
most difficult of anything that could be presented to the 
student, but this difficulty is simplified and almost over- 
come by a system of generalizing this form into geome- 
trical lines and angles. On this blackboard, I have 
drawn the outlines of each of the heads before you, in 
the manner indicated. You see that the character of 
each is recognisable even in this simplified reduction to 
straightlines. Looking at the heads through these lines, 
you see the comparative height and breadth of each, the 
angles and inclinations of the separate parts. The 
vertical and horizontal litres show the direction and re- 
lative position of details, as the nose, eyes, mouth, ears, 
etc. If now, by this simplified way, the power is ac- 
quired to draw the human figure which is the most diffi- 
cult and complex of all natural objects to represent in 
drawing, it follows, that all other objects become easy, 
in the ratio that they are removed from the human. 
And, as in mathematics, the greater contains the less, so 
we find in the human form, the elements of all the forms 
and lines found in all other visible objects, whether or- 
ganic or otherwise. , The elements in the human differ 
from those in the latter, by their superior combination 
and purpose. Many persons have amused themselves 
and others by tracing in analogous lines, analogous 
characteristics ‘between man and thé dog. Although 


'they have established no scientific fact, such compari- 
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sons have Often the unintended purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the great height man is elevated above the rest 
of creation ; at the same time presenting points of cun. 
tract which connect him with the other.. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM.” 


| Although we have so recently referred to Dr. ‘Bar- 
nard’s works upon this system, by taking from the Æven- 
ing Post a portion of an article, written by Dr. A. M. 
Mayer, of the Stevens’ Institute of Technology, yet we 
gladly give place to the following, from the pen of Dr. 
Lieber, believing that the importance of the subject and 
. the merits of the work referred to fully justify a recur- 
rence to it again.—Ebs. ] 


To the Editor of the College Courant: —The progress 
of our race, from the beginning of civilization is mark- 
ed by or consists in the gradual remove ‘of the hin- 
drances in the way of communication, whether these ŝws- 
pedimenta consist in water or rock, in hostile jealousy or 
enmity to the stranger, in different alphabets and 
numbers, or in measures and coins. The diversity of the 
latter in the various European countries was immense ; 
now most countries in that portion of the globe have ad- 
vanced toa perfect unification of measures and coins, at 
least, within themselves—a process completed only lately 
on the continent of Europe, while the student of civiliza- 
tion will never fail to acknowledge with manly admira- 
tions that the English determined, in Magna Charta, on 
a national ‘measure for ale and wine, for cloth, weight 
and coin, as early as 1215, when every where else there 
was barbaric confusion, and incongruity. But our Cis- 
Caucasian race having accomplished, in very many 
= countries at last, the high process of Naturalization, 
the demands now extend wider and higher.'I am 
writing in the telegraphic age, and on the very day we 
buried Morse. _ The great “ State System,” or family, or 
commonwealth of Nations, of which the members 
are the Nations of Europe and America, banded 
together by the Modern Law of Nations, an@ the ever- 
wider unfolding International Law—our Cis-Caucasian 
Commonwealth stands in need of a unification of meas- 
ures, carried beyond the different national limits. It is 
one of the means of carrying out farther and farther 
- the message brought us two thousand years ago: Peace 
and good will toward men. 

This unification of measures and international uni- 
‘formity of coinage, has been carried out to considerable 
extent, both in Europe and America; and it is the 
necessity of carrying it farther and bringing it home, 
among other nations besides ourselves, that gives interest 
and importance to the work of President Barnard, which 
` leaving behind all Chauvinism, shows profoundly and 

in detail that not only is the uniformity of Measure de- 
sirable, but that it is the metric system which must be and 
will be ultimately adopted by us, by the English, and 
let me add, by the Germans, who unfortunately allowed 
to pass, a short time ago, a fair oppertunity of adopting 
the franc as monetary unit. The question is only, 
when will the metric system be adopted? The sooner 
the better. In the mean time, the best that can be 
done, is to show the world, again and again, that it is 
unavoidable—an unavoidable blessing, as so many are 
against which people struggle long and ptrseveringly. 
Who would lose. hope? Did not the great Habeas Cor- 
pus pass the House of Commons six times, before it 


Law, and believing that the metric system is the system 
of measures which must inevitably be adopted by our 
entire branch of the Aryan Race, ultimately, probably. 
all over the globe, I naturally desire to express my 
wish that this instructive book of Dr. Barnard now only 
painted in one thousand copies, be reprinted for regular 
publication in a sufficiently cheap edition—a desire in 
which I am joined, I believe, by Mr. Ruggles, the fore- 
man of American workers for international uniformity of 
coinage and measures, 
Yours obdt. 
FRANCIS LIEBER. 


- BELOIT COLLEGE. 


The following in reference to Beloit College is taken 
from a long article in the current number of the Vew 
Englander, under the same heading. The article was 
written by Prof. A. L. Chapin, President of the institution. 
After giving an account of the circumstances connected 
with the origin of the college, the writer proceeds as 
follows : 

A charter for the college was obtained from the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Wisconsin in 1846. In the sum- 
mer of 1847, the corner-stone of the first college build- 
ing was laid, and in the autumn of the same year, the 
first class was received as Freshmen for the prescribed 
course of study. The central idea in the whole move- 
ment was to provide for the true work of an American 
college according to the main features of the New Eng- 
land model—that is, the thorough disipline and liberal 
culture of young men for four years in the transition 
period from youth to manhood. It was designed at first 
to hold the institution strictly and exclusively to this 
proper College work. But it was soon found that, for 
lack ‘of classical academies or their equivalent in the re- 
gion, a preparatory school must be provided as a neces- 
Sary adjunct. 

The commencement in July next will be an anniver- 
sity of special interest, because it will mark the comple- 
tion of the first twenty-five years in the life of the 
college. Leaving a full review ot the period to be more 
fitly presented then, we may state now that during this 
quarter of a century nearly 2,000 young men have been 
for a longer or shorter period under its culture. Nearly 
two hundred will have completed the full course and 
been graduated. ll these, both the partial and com- 
plete fruits of its direct work, may be reckoned as a clear 
addition to the results of higher education in the land. 
For in this time, partly through its indirect influence, as 
many young men, probably, have gone from this field to 
seek the benefit of older colleges at the East, as would, 
without the presence of this institution, have sought a 
liberal education anywhere. Nine-tenths of all who 
have enjoyed in any degree the culture of this college, 
have found their life work in the West. The remaining 
tenth are scattered over the wide earth, many of them 
filling places of important trust in connection with the 
pulpit, the public press, and the work of Christian mis- 
sions, 

During this period of twenty-five years, the financial 
resources of the college have’ grown, from the gift of the 
people of Beloit, according to their early pledge, of a 
site and first building, in value not less than $10,000, till, 
through the benefactions of many friends in the West 
and the East, the college has accumulated a permanent 


passed in 1679, the House of Peers, and became the property estimated at more than $225,000,—its running 


statute called the Habeas Corpus Act, which passed into 
our Constitution as the TAa bens Corpus Principle ? Loja 
e? Sperne. 

I have endeavored to show elsewhere, and partly in 
another language, the importance of uniform measure 
and and coin, for the Law of Nations, and all International 


The Metric System of Weights and Meusures, An address de- 
livered before the convocation of the University of the State of 
New York, at Albany, by Frederick A. P. Barnard, LL.D. Revised 
edition, 1 872. Published by order of the trustees of Columbia 
College. | 


expenses having been, mean time, kept up, by close 
economy and careful management, without incurring 
debt. This sounds small. by the side of the millions set 
down to some of the New England colleges. But here, 
it is asign of some strength. It answers well the pur- 
pose of the “dimension stones” at the bottom of the 
foundation, on which the walls of a goodly structure, 
yet to be builded up, may safely rest. Its value is en- 
hanced by the consideration that a great part of the 
funds thus far gathered, is the fruit of real self-denying 


devotlon to the great interests which the college repre- 


sents ; and rich spiritual blessings, above all price, have 
come in answer to the fervent prayers which acccom- 
panied and followed the gifts of God’s people. 


The object of the college is defined to be, “ to make 
thorough work with young men in the training part of a 
liberal christian education,” and a few pages are devoted 
to the expansion, and comment upon this thought. The 
article then proceeds as follows : 


There are embarassments which hinder the attain- 
ment of this object, especially as respects the numbers 
of those who come into and go through the full course 
of training. Prominent among these is the fact that the 
object itself is but partially understood or appreciated. 
On the proper field of the college, there is now probably 
a population of one and a half millions. It has grown 
to this number within thirty years, chiefly by immigra- 
tion. The early emmigrants were mostly young people, 
characterized by general intelligence, great energy, and 
indomitable spitit ; but the proportion of liberally edu- 
cated men among them was much less than was found 
among the early pilgrims of New England, or than is 
now found among the citizens of the Eastern Ssates. 
Many strong, vigorous minds have. been developed by a 
practical training under the pressure of immediate re- 
sponsibilities thrown upon them. They have done well, 
and are highly to be honored for what they have made 
of themselves. Yet through the whole frame-work of 
society, there is an obvious lack of those ideas and 
sentiments which are the fruit of broad liberal culture. 
Hence the aim of the college fails to be fully apprecia- 
ted. Not many parents seek its benefits for their sons. 
Not many young men set their aspirations in this direc- 
tion, till they come within the direct influence of the in- 
stitution. 

The last remark suggests another embarrassment from 
the want of academies and schools in which young men 
can be prepared for admission to college. If this region 
were dotted here and there, as New England is, with in- 
stitutions like the two Phillips Academies and Williston 
Seminary, the embarassment just referred to would be 
very much relieved. These would be so many centers 
of influence working all the time on the public mind, in 
full harmony and co-operation with the college, and 
sending year by year recruits for college classes already 
initiated in the training process. But this help is, in 
great measure, wanting. Four-fifths of all who have 
been graduated at Beloit, were dependant on the college 
for the preparatory as well as for the advanced culture. 
During these twenty-five years, public school systems of a 
high order have been established in each of the two States. 
These are doing much to promote general intelligence. 
The friends of the college have been foremost in help- 
ing on this movement, and none rejoice more heartily 
than they in the results. Yet it must be confessed that 
not much aid comes from this quarter to further the 
direct object of the college. So much are the teachers 
of all grades, even those in the High- schools, under the 
general influences first referred to, that in very many 
cases a boy’s thought and desire for a collegiate educa- . 
tion would be repressed rather than encouraged. 
Through the thoughtful and timely suggestions of 
teachers, hundreds of bright, active minds might be in- 
duced to seek that liberal culture which would expand 
and enrich their own souls and send into society trained 
leaders, whose influence would leaven the mass with ele- 
vating and refining elements. 

We will name only one other embarrassment. It 
comes from the rapid development and material pros- 
perity of the region, in the form of a Strong temptation 
to young men to cut short the time given to their intel- 
lectual training, that they may hurry into active business. 
Amid the distractions of bustling enterprise around 
them, with the prizes of wealth, office, ‘and power, ap- 
parently within their reach, and laboring often under the 
embarrassment of pecuniary, resources, it is not strange ` 
that many, started on the college course, should grow 
impatient of the long road before them and turn aside, 
and that many others should be deterred from starting 
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at all. It happens thus that college classes, on an aver- 
age, lose half their numbers on the way, and it is some- 
times difficult to sustain the interest and spirits of those 
who remain. 

These are real embarassments ; yet there isa brighter 
side even ‘to this condition of things. The life and 
activity characteristic of a new country furnish excellent 
material for the college to work upon, when brought 
within its range. 
their own accord and with a purpose, and they respond 
kindly and heartily to the efforts put forth for their 
thorough training. The peaple generally, if their ear 
can be gained and the merits of the case can be fairly 
laid before them, are quick of apprehension to take 
up right ideas ; and many of those in prominent stations, 
to which they have lifted themselves without the benefit 
of early education, concious of their own deficiencies, 
join with earnest zeal in commending ana supporting a 
genuine college work. 

Sustained by these encouragements, amid the embar- 
assments named, the college has held on its way, true to 
its own ideal, confident that the sure way to success was 
to keep the standard well up. The results which already 
appear are very cheering, and exceed the brightest ex- 
pectations of its founders. By the steady maintenance 
of its standard, and through the influence of its alumni 
and others who, in attendance on its instruction, have 
understood its aim, the community has been in a con- 
siderable degree educated to appreciate its object and 
divine its advantages. And now for its future enlarge- 
ment and increased usefulness, its immediate wants may 
be indicated in a general way under three particulars. 
There is needed, first, the active influence of educated 
men, especially of ministers of the gospel, in the region 
to give to parents and their sons right ideas of what a 
liberal education means and of its value. The work of 
the college has been much aided in this way, but vastly 
more would be done if: all felt a personal responsibility 
in this matter. Why should not each pastor charge 
himself with the duty of seeing that his flock, however 
small, be constantly represented in the college by at 
least one earnest student? Why should he not enlist 
the teachers in the public schools to co-operate with him 
for this end? The effectiveness of such influence has 
been abundantly illustrated in the history of older col- 
leges in the East. The considerations before suggested, 
make it of the highest importance for all true college 
work in the West. 

The second immediate. want of Beloit College is a 
distinct foundation on which its preparatory school can 
be set up, separate from the college, yet under the di- 
rection and control of the college trustees and faculty. 
This is needed that the legitimate object of the college, 
as defined in this Article, may stand out to the appre- 
hension of both students and the public in its distinctive 
characteristics. With such an arrangement, too, the 
restlessness which naturally springs from long familiarity 
with one set of instructors and one routine of duty, 
prompting the student to break off in mid career, will 
be relieved. Faculty and students will engage with 
more zest and zeal in the studies of the college course, 
the standard of scholarship will be raised and the 
thoroughness of the training will be enhanced. It is 
believed that the moderate sum of $25,000 will provide 
for this object. Is there not some one among the read- 
ers of this Article who will love to give his money and 
his name to such a foundation ? 

Then there is the great want, ever pressing, of addi- 
tional endowments, for the immediate relief and for the 
necessary enlargement of the college. With the closest 
economy, the current expenses of the institution exceed 
the reliable‘income by nearly $2,000 each year. The 
deficiency has been met by the avails of outstanding 
general subscriptions and miscellaneous property—a 
resource which must soon be exhausted. Rightly to 
fulfill its object, the college must rapidly enlarge its 
operations : a foundation is needed for the support of a 
librarian and treasurer. Its corps of instructors must 


.|good or bad, it was not heard. 


be increased, that the pressure on the members of the 
faculty of double duty in daily exercises may be relieved, 
so that they can advance their own culture, and come 
with ever fresh life and interest to their work. Such 
enlargement is essential to keep the prestige already 
gained, and to give the institution steady growth, pre- 
portioned to the growth of all things around it. The 
very life of a college, as of all other living things, de- 


Those who come to college, come of|pends on such growth. To meet deficiencies and to 


provide for this necessary enlargement, that the college 
may have a fair start for its next quarter century of 
living progress, the sum of $100,000, to be added to its 
permanent endowments, is imperatively needed, and 
earnestly sought for. What safer place for permanently 
productive investment can be found ? What nobler mon- 
ument can a faithful steward, entrusted of God with 
wealth, desire, than to have his name and memory]. 
identified with the life and growth, and perennial, pie 
cious fruits of such a Christian college ? 


THE LORD RECTOR’S INAUGURATION. 


{The following in reference to the inauguration of the 
recently elected Rector of Edinburgh University, is from 
the correspondence of the Dathouisie Gazette.) * 

About sixteen hundred students assembled to greet 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. A few went to hear his 
opening address, the great majority to prevent its being 
heard. In itself the address was neither very good nor. 
very bad. It contained some very excellent remarks, 
but on the whole was scarcely worthy of a man of Sir 
William’s eminence and learning. It was of no great 
consequence, however, what its quality was, for whether 
Showers of peas, 
thundering applause, vehement hisses, the sound of many 
voices, and even music leaping upon the enchanted 
air, all combined to prevent the Lord Rector’s words 
from reaching any persons who were outside of a favored 
circle within a few feet of himself. No two sentences 
were read without an interruption. Either a cock crew 
or a dog barked, or a great “Oh!” resounded through 
the Hall ; and the students evinced their keen apprecia- 
tion of the ridiculous by laughing loud and long at each 
of these exhibitions of wit, although our Nova Scotian 
ears Could detect no sufficient cause of laughter. Per- 
haps the most amusing part of the ceremony consisted 
in the highly artistic performance of “the Band.” A 
few of the Medicals (I think) had provided themselves 
with musical (?) instruments. One had a tambourine, 
another a penny-whistle, and the third the melodious 
bones, while trumpets of all kinds were very abundant. 
The artistes modestly took their seats in a somewhat re- 
tired corner, and thinking that there should be some- 
thing to break the monotony of cock-crowing, dog bark- 


frequently looked daggers at the leader of the musicians ; 
and at length, his love of order getting the better of his 
judgment he descended from the platform and made. 
for the Heathen Chinee. \He had reckoned ,h@wever, 
without his host. The students rose to their feet, and 
calling upon him to return to the platform, at length 
forced him to obey their polite request without having 
had his peace-making efforts crowned with even so much 
success as had attended those of his daring but mis- 
guided predecessor. Such was the character of the first 
Rectorial Installation which 1 had the pleasure of at- 
tending. - 


DR. ZINA PITCHER. 


Dr. Zina Pitcher, who was regent of Michigan Uni- 
versity from 1837 to 1852, and was largely instrumental 
in building up the Medical Department of that Institution, 
died at his home in Detroit, after a lingering illness, on 
April sth. Dr. Pitcher was the son of Nathaniel Pitcher 
and Margaret Stevenson, and was born April 12, 1797, 
in a rural section of Washington county, New York. 
At the age of 21 Dr. Pitcher commenced the study of. 
medicine, in the office of a private practitioner, where 
the next ensuing four years were passed, except whilst 


in attendance upon two courses of lectures at the Cas- 
tleton School .of Medicine in Vermont, until he received 
the degree of M.D. in 1822 from Middlebury College. 
On entering upon professional studies the necessity of 
classical training as a qualification for such a pursuit 
became so obvious that he engaged.a fellow student to 
act as his private tutor, under whose direction he con- 
tinued a course of- pepan study, and at the same 
time kept abreast with his colleagues in their joint pro- 
fessional investigations. Immediately after obtaining 
his medical diploma he received from the administra- 
tion of President Monroe the appointment of Assistant 
Surgeoh in the army. He retained his position in the 
army until the close of the year 1836, having been pro- 
moted to the rank of Surgeon under the administration 
of Andrew Jackson. During his period of service in the 
army he was stationed at different points on the North- 
ern Lakes, on the tributaries of Arkansas, among the 
Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and Osages, and at For- 
tress Monroe in Virginia. 

On becoming a citizen of Michigan, in 1836, which had 
just then adopted a State constitution, he at once took 
a conspicuous part in the organization of her institution 
of learning, provided for by the United States in the 
appropriation of lands ceded to the General Government 
by the State of Virginia when she relinquished her juris- 
diction over the Northern Territory. For this purpose 
he sought the appointment of Regent of the University, 
which trust he held from 1837 to 1852. During this 
time the University was organized, the Medical Depart- 
ment of which was essentially the work of his hands. 
When the members of that Faculty were appointed he 
allowed his name to be placed on the catalogue as an 
Emeritus Professor. 

In 1839 he was invited by Mr. Poinsett to serve as a 
member of the Board of Visitors at West Point, and his 


ing, Oh !-crying, and lecturing, introduced at the end of| political friends ‘elected him to the office of Mayor of 


every paragraph of the lecture a highly original, and, no 
doubt, to one of cultivated taste, a pleasing symphony. 
Never was there a more appreciating audience. The 
words of the eloquent lecturer, dropping like honey from 
his lips, were unnoticed, while those who should have 
been eager to catch them as they fell, rewarded with a 
round of applause his rivals, the musicians. Any extra- 
ordinary noise in the rear of the Hall was considered 
by the students to be quite sufficient reason for rising te 
their feet, turning their backs upon the Lord Rector, 
and crying lustily “ Put him out ;” while every witty 
comment on the address, which among all this confus- 
ion was being read, elicited audible assurances of ad- 
miration. 

Meantime the professors sat with their countenances 
at first expressive of amusement, then of dissatisfaction 
and finally of righteous indignation. They seemed to 
think that this great disturbance was a little “ to much 
of a good thing.” Prof. Maclagan especially testified 
to the intensity of his disgust by leaving the platform 
and himself ignominiously expelling from the Hall one 
of the youngest and’ most orderly of the students. 
Prof. Masson too, with the assistance of his eye-glass, 


Detroit in 1840, and again in 1841 and 1843. Before 
his second term had expired he prevailed upon the mem- 
bers of the Common Council of the city to unite with 
him in-petitioning the State Legislature, which then held 
its session in Detroit, for the enactment of a law to au- 
thorize the establishment of public schools in the city of 
Detroit.. The accomplishment of this object he consid- 
ered the achievement of his life. In 1859 he was ap- 
pointed an examiner of the mint by President Buchanan, 
and from 1848 to 1867 he performed the duties of phy- 
sician to St: Mary’s Hospital, and also of Surgeon of 
the United States Marine Hospital at Detroit. He was at 
one time president of the American Medical Associ- 
ation and attended many of its meetings. The later 
years of his life were spent in Detroit in the practice of 
his profession. His literary work was mostly addresses 
and contributions to the various medical periodicals, es- 
pecially to the Peninsular Fournal of which he was at 
one tgme one of the editors. 

Dr. Pitcher was at various times elected member of 
different medical societies and scientific organizations. 
He enjoyed likewise to a marked degree the confidence 
and esteem of his fellow citizens. After his death a 
large meeting of the physicians of Detroit was held at 
the office of the Mayor where eulogies were made by sev- 
eral speakers, and appropriate resolutions passed. His 
funeral was largely attended on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, April 8th, f 
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SCIENTIFIC. 
The of Pure Dextrine.—A really good 


article of dextrine is of so much value in the arts, that 
, the following process of O. Ficinus deserves attention : 
Mix ‘500 parts of potato-starch in 1,500 parts of cold 
distilled water and 8 parts of pure oxalic acid. Place 
this mixture in a suitable vessel on a water-bath, and 
heat until a small sample tested with iodine solution 
does not produce the reaction of starch. When this is 
found to be the case, the vessel is immediately removed 
from the water-bath, and the liquid neutralized with 
pure carbonate of lime. After having been left stand- 
ing for a couple of days, the liquid is filtered, and the 
clear filtrate evaporated upon a water-bath, until the 
mass has become a paste ; this is removed by a spatula, 


and, having been made into a thin cake, is placed upon 
paper and further dried in a warm place ; 220 parts of 
pure dextrine are obtained.— Handicraft. 


Chimneys and Globes for Gas-Burners,—The inventor 
M. T. Trudeau, describes a system for the construction 
of more perfect gas-burners, securing a steady flame, by 
adjusting the lower opening of the chimney or globe so 
as to admit a steady and equable current of air, in place 
of the obstructed and disturbed currents which reach the 
flame through the fixtures in ordinary use. He secures, 
I. A steady light at a very low, and consequently eco- 
nomical, pressure. 2. More complete combustion of 
the injurious constituents of the gas. 3. The lower 
opening of the globe, etc., being larger, permits more 
light to pass downward, and facilitates cleaning the 
globe. 4. The limited height, and large upper opening 
of the globe, etc., diminish the risk of fracture by une- 
qual expansion. The inventor gives full directions for 
constructing globes and chimneys, according to his sys- 
tem.— Journal de l Eclairage au Gas. 


Phosphorus Bronze,—Some recent experiments, made 
for a committee of the French Academy, upon the prop- 
erties and merits of the application of the new alloys 

containing phosphorus, have resulted very favorably. 
One of these experiments was the bursting trial of a six 
pounder cannon of phosphorus bronze cast at the royal 
foundry at Liége; the result showing that under the 
charges the regulation piece had burst, while the new gun 
could be fired with perfect safety. The bronze employed 
was made by adding phosphorus copper to metal coming 
_ from old guns. From the great hardness, toughness, 
and stability of the new compounds, as evinced by these 
as well as other trials, it is safe to conclude that their 
future applications will be very numerous. As an ex- 
ample of the application of the bronze in machinery, it 
is stated that a pair of piinons of universal rollers had 
been used for ten months and were finally destroyed by 
the wearing away of the teeth, none of them having been 


broken or split. It has also been successfully applied 
for the collars of hydraulic presses, eccentric rings for 
locomotives, pistons and bolts for steam cylinders, etc.— 
Scientific American. 


The Now Phosphorus Light.—Attempts have at va- 
rious times been made to produce an artificial light 
‘which would serve as an efficient substitute for day light 
in photographic operations. The electric light, the 
magnesium light, the lime light, and light produced by 
the rapid combustion of sulphides etc., mixed with 
chlorates ant nitrates, have all been tried, but objections 
have been found to them all. The most recent candi- 
date for favor is a light produced by the combustion, in 
pure oxygen, of a mixture of phosphorus vapor and 
coal-gas. The apparatus resembles somewhat the old 
Bude light lamp, and consists of a stout cast-iron ves- 
sel in which the phosphorus is vaporized by means of a 
Bunsen burner. Into this vessel a stream of common 
coal-gas is led through a proper pipe, another pipe at 
the top of the vessel serving for the escape of the mix- 
ture of gas and phosphorus vapor. Through the center 
of the escape-pipe is carried a-tube which conveys a 
current of pure oxygen to the middle of the flame, and 


in this way a light is obtained which, in power, far ex-|miles long, the river runs about two feet pex mile up- 


ceeds the best calcium lights. Those who have seen 
phosphorus burned in pure oxygen in a glass globe, will 
be able to appreciate the effect- produced by a sheet of 
phosphorus flame five or six inches broad and fourteen 
to eighteen inches high. It is not improbable that a 


stream of hot vapor from some of the hydro-carbons 
would prove superior to coal-gas. N apuna or. gasoline 
mien be tried. — Handicraft. 


nee ee the Berlin Geographical Society’s 
December meeting, M. Ziegler described the sources 
whence the considerable annual supply of meerschaum 
for meerschaum pipes is derived. Large quantities of 
this mineral, so highly esteemed by smokers, comes 
from Hrubschitz, and Oslawan in Austrian Moravia, where 
it is found embedded between thick strata of serpentine 
rock. It is found also in Spain at Esconche, Vallecos, 
and Soledo ; the best, however, comes from Asia Minor. 
The chief places are the celebrated meersehaum mines 
from 6 to 8 miles southeast of Eskischehr, on the river 
Pursak, chief tributary to the river Sagarius. They 
were known to Xenophon, and they are now worked 


‘principally. by American Christians, who sink narrow 


pits, to the ‘beds of this mineral, and work the sides out 
until water or imminent danger drives them away to try 
another place. Some meerschaum comes from Brussa, 
and in 1869 over 3,000 boxes of raw material were im- 
ported from Asia-Minor at Trieste, worth 345,000 florins. 
The pipe manufacture and carving is principally carried 
on in Vienna and in Ruhla, Duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. The commercial value of meerschaum carvings 
at these places may be estimated at $2,000,000 annually. 
However, very large quantities of them are not made 
from genuine but from artificial material; The waste 
from these carvings is ground toa very fine powder, 
and then boiled with linseed oil and alum. When this 
mixture has sufficient -cohesion, it is cast in molds and 


carefully dried and carved, as if these blocks of mineral 
had been natural. It is said that about one half of all 
pipes now sold are made from artificial meerschaum.— 
Scientific American. 


Tho i Running np Hill,—It has been de- 
monstrated that our earth is not a globe but a spheroid, 
that is, geometrically speaking, a body formed by the 
revolution of an ellipse around its shorter axis; hence 
the statement in the geographical text books that the 
earth is flattened at the poles. The amount of the 
flattening is, in round numbers, only about 5}, of the 
diameter, and thus next to imperceptible in a terrestrial 
globe of the ordinary size, being only one twentieth of 
an inch, or the thickness of a card board in a globe of 
15 inches; therefore, no account is taken of this in the 
making up of globes. But if we consider that the 
earth is quite a large globe, being not less than 8000 
miles in diameter, a flattening amounting to „ły is 
about 27 miles—that is to say, the polar axis is 27 miles 
shorter than the equatorial diameter. Consequently, 
the polar radius is 13°5 miles shorter, and the people at 
the pole are 13°5 miles nearer to the earth’s center than 
those at the equator. If now, for simplicity’s sake, we 
accept that the distance from the center increases in 
the same ratio that the latitude decreases, (which is 
near enough to the truth for our purposes) the people 
at 30° latitude must be 13°53 or 4°5 miles nearer to 
the earth’s center than those at the equator ; and those 
at 50° latitude must be 50°-++-13°5-+-90°, or 7'5 miles 
nearer to the center. Therefore, at 50° we are 7°5—4'5 
or 3 miles nearer to the earth’s center than at 30°. 
The first latitude, 50°, corresponds nearly with the 
sources of the Missouri and Mississippi, while the lat- 
ter, 30°, corresponds with its mouth. The mouth is 
thus 3 miles, or some 16,000 feet higher than its 
source, if the latter were reduced to the ocean-level of 
the spheroidal earth, As, however, the plateau in 
which the river has its origin is almost 8,000 feet high we 
have to subtract this, and we find that the uphill move- 
ment is still at least 8,000 feet ; and, as it is some 4,000 


hill. 

The lower southern portion of this river is at least 
8,000 feet higher than the upper northern part ; but we 
remark in closing that this whole reasoning, about 
which some years ago there was quite an excitement 
among semi-scientific circles, rests on a false conception 
of that which we call uphill, If we mean by this ex- 
pression to go further from the earth’s center it would 
be all strictly correct ; but we must not take the earth’s 
center as the basis to refer ‘to, but the actual ocean 
level, whether its form be spherical, spheroidal, or other- 
wise, and call oply that uphill that goes farther above 
at the ocean level. Iu this view of the case the river 


in question, in starting at its source west of Lake 
perior, at a height of some 8000 feet above the ocean 
level, and reaching this level below New Orleans, de- 
scends on an average some two feet per mile, and in 
reality runs down hill as all rivers are bound to do.— 
Manufacturer and Builder. 


The White Bessemer Flame Due to Hydro-carbons. — 
W. Mattieu Williams has published in Nature, a series 
of articles on the chemistry of the Bessemer process. - 
No. 3 of the papers is especially upon the brilliant white 
flame of the second stage, which is totally -different 
from the carbonic oxide flame produced by the combus- 
tion of carbon fer se. He considers the whiteness due 
in a considerable degree ta hydro-carbons. We quote: 
“ We have one set of workshop;facts and laboratory exper- 
iments which go to show that for the production of 
steel, hydrogen in the form of hydro-carbon is necessary 
It is well known that coal gas, paraffin, and other hydro- 
carbons, are more efficient cementing agents than pure 
carbon. Dr. Percy found that the charcoal of sugar, 
which retained some hydrogen or hydro-carbon, readily 
converted iron into steel, but that the same charcoal 
failed to produce steel under similar circumstances, after 
it had been deprived of its hydro-carbon. It is well 
known that wood charcoal which has been several times 
heated in the cementing furnace, loses some of its 
power of cementation, and this has been attributed to 
the driving off of the hydro-carbon contained in the 
fresh charcoal. Again, it is found that when, by means 
of an acid, we dissolve the iron of Steel or white iron 
away from its carbon, the residue is not simple solid 
carbon, but an unmistakable liquid hydro-carbon, ait 
oil which, like other hydro-carbons, burns with a smoky 
flame. In this case it is possible that the hydrogen may 
be supplied to the carbon by the water or the acid. If 
so it presents an interesting case of the formation of 
what we usually regard as organic matter from inorganic 
materials. If on the other hand, the hydro-carbon ex- 
ists ready formed in the steel and the white iron, the 
conversion of grey iron into white iron, # e. of graphite 
into this hydro-carbon, is a still more remarkable case 
of the same kind. It is true that the hydrogen may be 
detected by a direct combustion analysis, but this does 
not reveal the mode of its existence. * * In the 
case of the Bessemer flame, we have a constant supply 
of air to a diminishing supply of carbon, and therefore, 
we may expect that there should occur in the white por- 
tion of the flame due to hydro.carbon a change corres- 
ponding to that which would occur in Mr. .Wilkinson’s ` 
photometric flame, if, instead of a constant supply of 
coal gas mixed with an increasing supply of air, he 
maintained the air in constant flow and gradually closed 
the gas-coek. In this case there would not only occur 
a gradual diminution of the brilliancy but also of the 
dimensions of the flame. Such is the change which 
takes place in the Bessemer flame towards the end of 
the blow, and it so far confirms the hypothesis that a 
considerable portion of the white flame is due to the hy- 
dro-carbon. If it were due to the combustion of iron 
the white flame should increase towards the end of the 
blow, for it is then that the iron, when no longer pro- 


tected by the more combustible carbon, begins to burn 
in a serious degree, just as I have shown that the full 
combustion of the carbon takes place after the bulk of 
the silicon has been oxidized.—Scientific Press. 
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THE annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, will be held in New York city, com- 
mencing Tuesday evening, May 21st. The sessions of 
the Institute will be held in the building of the Cooper 
Union, the apparatus and lecture rooms of that institu- 
tion, having been generously offered for that purpose. 
Authors of papers are requested to notify the secretary 
in advance of the meetings, giving the subject and 
length of their papers. It is expected that the meeting 
will be an interesting and profitable one. 


Tue next annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association, is to be held in Boston on the 6th, 7th and 
8th days of August next. Three sessions will be held 
each day, the forenoon and evening being occupied by 
the General Association, and the afternoon by the four 
departments: elementary, normal, superintendence, and 
higher education. A full announcement of the arrange- 
ments which are being perfected by the officers will be 
made in due time. It is’ expected that several of the 
most important educational topics which are now being 
discussed throughout the country will receive attention, 
and no labor will be spared to make the meeting a 
successful one. We shall try to keep our readers 
posted in regard to developments as they may occur. 


THE removal of the Theological Seminary at Greene- 
ville, South Carolina, to some place in Tennessee or 
Kentucky has been agitated for some time. As we are 
informed, the Seminary has done a good work where it 
is, but is in serious financial embarrassment. Offers of 
assistance have been made, if it will remove as above 
stated, and there seems to be a prospect that it may be 
done. A convertion of representative men from 
Western Tennessee, Northern Mississippi, and Arkan- 
sas are expected to meet at Memphis on the 2oth of 
May next, to decide the matter. The project seems to 
be a part of a movement among the Baptists of the 
south-west to establish a university at Memphis or 
Nashville, or some other central place, this seminary to 
be one of its component parts. | 


HARVARD seems to be still determined to know the 
best methods and to furnish the most liberal advantages 
that are practicable. Its latest movement looks toward 
the admission of women to its courses of study. As is 
detailed in another column, the Board of Overseers of 
that institution at their recent meeting passed a reso- 
lution that a committee be appointed to inquire into the 
practical operation of the system of the education of the 
sexes, and report their opinion as to its adoption in 
Harvard. We shall look with some interest to the 
composition of this committee, which is not to be 
announced until the early part of May, and to their 
report when made. It would, of course, be idle to spec- 
ulate upon which way the report will turn, but we hope 
it will be made only after full and thorough investigation, 
and that the opinions given will be fortified by plain 
‘facts and logical reasoning. Meanwhile, whether the 
report is favorable or unfavorable to coéducation, he 
appointment of such a committee by the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College is a significant fact. 


A memorial upon the subject of higher education has 
recently been addressed to the University of Cambridge, 
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England, which if practicable and well carried out, 
would seem to promise some good results. The mem- 
orial was adopted at a public meeting at Birmingham, 
and asks that a syndicate be appointed: to investigate 
the subject, and also, to inaugurate some means which 
will produce a standard of excellence in the departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. This standard is to be 
fixed by some universally recognized authority, and to 
be such, that students may attain to it. This arrange- 
ment, it is claimed, would secure for the studies of these 
students the definiteness and thoroughness that are so 
much needed. Secondly, the memorial asks that an 
opportunity be offered to all who may desire it, of 
bringing their acquirements to the test of an examina- 
tion ; and thirdly, that teaching power of high order be 
made accessible to those who might wish to place 
themselves under instruction. Such a scheme as this, 
it seems to us, would not only prove a valuable spur to 
the exertions of students of all grades, but also, if made 
comprehensive enough, would be very useful in showing 
how far each student had progressed. Whether a stand- 
ard of excellence which would be acknowledged by all 
could be formed, remains to be seen. 


WE ARE pleased with the unantmity and harmony 
which seemed to mark the proceedings of thé conven 
tion of the College Rowing Association at its recent 
meeting. The fact that such a convention has been held 
without any serious differences or disaffections is, it 
seems to us, worthy of note. But there are one or two 
points in which the action of the Convention might have 
been better. And first in regard to what constitutes a 
college crew. It is of course, natural that the smaller 
colleges should wish to have the number from whom 
their opponents are chosen as small as possible. But 
the argument used in this case, viz: to bring the col- 
leges on a level, as much as possible, is an argument 
against the size of the larger colleges. Exact fairness 
in the matter of the number from whom the crew is 
chosen, is from the very nature of the case, impossible. 
That some colleges have more students than others, is 
not their fault ; it is rather the misfortune of the smal- 
ler colleges, that they are so small. If they will row 
with the larger colleges, the latter ought not to'be made 
responsible for their misfortune. And, it seems to us, 
that the same argument that would restrict the crew 
from any institution to the Academical Department, 
would also reduce the number of students from whom 
the crews are to be chosen in the Academical Depart- 
ments of the various institutions to the same number, 
a number corresponding to the aggregate of the atten- 
dance at the smallest college that enters the regetta. 
Moreover, the smaller colleges, where at least, the insti- 
tution has only an Academical Department, have the 
right to choose a crew from the whole body of the 
students, and why, if their size be not considered a 
crime, should not the larger institutions have the same 
privilege. It may with seeming point be urged that 
the desire is to render the competing colleges as near 
equal as possible. They, of course, it may be said, can- 
not be equal, but we would make all the previous con- 
ditions to success, as near alike as may be. But if we 
may judge anything from the race last year, in which 
Amherst Agricultural vanquished Harvard, the size of 
the institution has nothing to do with success, unless, for- 
sooth, the smaller colleges, for some unknown reason 
stand the best chance. However, the decision has been 
made, and we shall therefore probable have for this year, 
the spectacle of whole colleges rowing against parts of 
others. ‘Ihe question seems to be an unavoidable con- 
comitant of a regetta, composed of both large and 
small colleges. The decision, as reached, is rather un- 
fortunate for Yale, since she has recently compehended 
the whole University in her club, and if she enters the 
coming regetta, must now form anew club. With re- 
gard to the style of the race, whether strightway, or 
turn around one or more stake boats, we would say 
that the former seems to us far the more preferable. A 
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race around a single stake boat should not, it seems to 
us, be for a moment thought of, and we know of no 
place where nine crews could each have their own stake 
boat. We earnestly hope therefore, that the committee 
in whose hands the matter rests, will choose such a 
course, that a fair straightway race may be pulled next 
July. | 


THE NEW MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION. 


The election of six new members of the Corporation 
of Yale College is far the most important matter which 
will come before the Alumni at the Commencement of 
this year. All are familiar with the agitation of the sub- 
ject, which at one time threatened to split the graduates 
into two opposing factions, each more intent on the 
success of its own ideas than that of the college ‘itself. 
This danger has been happily averted. By a conjunc- 
tion of favorable circumstances the younger portion, 
and, as we think, the majority of the graduates were 
granted their wish that representatives elected by them- 
selves should belong to the governing board of the 
institution. The first point has been gained. - But there 
is clearly danger that all the advantages which had been 
hoped for and expected from this change in the consti- 
tution of the college, will be practically thrown away. 
It is not by the ability to elect men to represent them 
but by the character of the men elected that the success 
of the agitation will be tested. It is not only not too 
much to say that no satisfactory ticket has as yet been 
presented—and we have printed several in our columns 
—but there is great reason to fear, from present indica- 
tions, that none will be elected. Owing to the enor- 
mous number of graduates, the impossibWity of much 
consultation and communication, a large number will 


vote without any clearly defined views of what qualities 


ought to be required in the men they are voting for ; 
and the choice of representatives, left to chance or the 


accidental influences which may be prevalent at a ` 


particular Commencement, will be likely to reach a 
result unsatisfactory to the graduates and of no advan- 
tage to the institution. | 

There are, of course, many dangers to be guarded 
against ; but two are of overshadowing importance. 
One of these has already been referred to several times 
in our columns by various contributors, but the subject 
will bear still further examination. We refer to the 
tendency that will be apt to prevail of having candidates 
from different sections of the country. According to 
this arrangement Cincinnati and its neighborhood should 
haye one representative, Chicago and its neighborhood 


‘one, the Pacific coast one, and so on through the whole 


Union. As there is no State where there are not nu- 
merous graduates of Yale, there is necessarily no limit 
to the number of sectional candidates that cam be 
brought forward ; and if such a principle of selection 
should once be established, it would pretty clearly end 
in making the representation of the graduates in the 
corporation a complete nullity. For men will not come 
from great distances to take part in the meetings of the 
governing board of any institution. 


they can do both, they will be apt to content themselves 
with the excuse that there is nothing of serious impor- 
tance requiring their attention, certainly nothing which 
will be worth so much trouble as a long journey neces- 
sarily involves, For a time, indeed, the pressure of the 
responsibility resting upon them might be felt suff- 
ciently to cause them to forego all considerations of 
personal convenience. But this would be felt only for 
atime. The result in the end would be that the gov- 
ernment of the institution would be left practically in 


the hands of the trustees residing in Connecticut or the 


States adjoining. They are always on the ground ; they 
can be summoned at any moment; attendance at any 
meeting would involve but little loss of time and little per- 


sonal expense ; and they would necessarily be far better 
acquainted with the.matter's that come up for consider- 


They can often 
neither afford the time nor the expense, and even when 
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ation. Moreover, it-is absurd to suppose that the grad- 
uates of any part of the country would be any better 


represented by a man belonging to their section, than |i 


by one living in the farthest corner of the United States. 
It is the interests of the college and of the cause of 
education that are to be studied ; not the interests of any 
city, or State, or district. 

At the same time it must be admitted that if any one 
is willing to perform the duties involved in the position, 
the distance at which he lives forms no valid objection 
to the choice. Our remarks apply rather to that gen- 
eral tendency which is manifesting itself to select men 
who live in different sections of the country, because 
they live in different sections of the country, and not 
because they have any special qualifications for the post 
to be filled. Great as is the danger from this source, 
there is still another and a far greater danger. This is, 
that men will be chosen who have become eminent in 
some sphere of political or literary life, but who so far 
from having any special knowledge of the wants of the 
college or any special interest in its prosperity, are com- 
pletely absorbed in their own affairs. Now the ten- 
dency has been and will be to take just such men. 
They form the large proportion of the names that have 
already been put in nomination. It is exceedingly 
natural that this should be so.: Graduates, uncertain 
for whom to vote, will be very apt to select men from 
their own ranks not because they are fitted for the posi- 
tion or have any desire to discharge its duties, but be- 
cause they have become prominent as lawyers, senators, 
or clergymen. There: would be no special objection to 
this, were it not that in every case the time of such men 
is so thoroughly taken up with the many calls made 
upon them tRat they would have but little leisure to 
administer properly the affairs of an institution, which 
has become so great. as Yale, and which is now so 


rapidly expanding. ‘If they could be got to be present 


at the meetings of the board at all, they would come up 
to them ill-advised, ill-informed, in a hurry to get through 


and attend to other matters of their own which would] 


seem to demand their immediate action. They would 
thus vote without due examination, and necessar- 
ily as they were told by men in whom they have con- 
fidence. It might be a right vote or a wrong-vote, but 
in no case would it be an intelligent vote. We aee 
sure that we speak the real sentiments of the graduates 
of Yale when we say that we want no man elected to 
the post of trustee of this institution who is not willing 
to give up to the consideration of its interests no small 
share of his thoughts or his time. Such men there are, 
we feel sure ; and we feel equally sure that with them 
on the governing board the college would enter on a 
new era of prosperity. But it will rarely be the case 
that they will be found among the list of prominent 
graduates. 

In view of this it becomes a matter of no small diff- 
culty to select the right men. We are told by some 
that no one should be voted for who is not well known 
to the great body of the graduates. But outside of a 
few prominent men, who are well-known tọ the great 
body of the graduates? From the very nature of things 
this would shut out from the board of trustees any 
-representatives from the younger classes. The reputa- 
tion of men among them is yet to be made. But the 
recent movement for the raising of the Woolsey fund 
shows conclusively that there is more enthusiastic de 
. votion to the college in their ranks, than among the 
older graduates—enthusiastic devotion, we say, but per- 
haps we might justly say devotion without any qualifi- 
cation. It would be a misfortune, it seems to us, almost 
irreparable, if this feeling now strongly exhibiting itself 
among the younger classes should not have a conspicu- 
ous representation on the new board ; but it certainly 
cannot be done if only names well known to the great 
body of the alumni are to bé voted for. Moreover with 
the graduates of this institution scattered all over the 
United States, a man of high repute in one section is 


likely never to be heard of in other sections, unless' 


peculiar circumstances have happened to make his|charge worthily and zealously the duties of the office 


name prominent. 
new board is a matter of the utmost importance with 


the vast amount of property under the control of the 
Corporation. Let us take one instance. 


that springs almost spontaneously to the lips of the grad- 


uates residing in that state as a man eminently fitted by 
character, judgment, and business capagity for the post 
We know that some of the most prominent 
and judicious members of the faculty look upon him as 


of trustee. 


one of the most desirable men that could be selected 


for that position. And yet it is idle to pretend that he 
is known to the great ‘body of the graduates scattered 


from one end of the Union to the other. 
might multiply many such instances. 
' Last week we published in our columns an exceed- 


And we 


ingly valuable communication from Professor Dwight 


of the Theological Department in regard to the princi- 
ples which should govern the graduates in their selection 
of trustees. While most cordially commending it in 


the main, it must be conceded that in regard to one 


point made by him there is great difference of opinion. 
We publish in to-day’s paper a communication from 


Professor Whitney who takes exception to one of the 


propositions laid down by Professor Dwight, and to this 


we call the attention of our readers, as it relieves us 


But 
we are bound to add that whether members of the fac- 


from saying anything in particular on the subject. 


ulty are elected on the board or not, it is eminently 
necessary that representatives from the various depart- 


ments should be present at the meetings of the corpo- 
ration by the request of that body, and should be al- 
lowed to participate. in its deliberations, though shut 


off from casting a‘ vote. This is a matter of both 


In Connecti- 
cut, Frederic J. Kingsbury of the class of 1846, Presi- 
dent of the Scoville Manufacturing Company is a name 


This is especially the case with men|n case he were elected ; but we shall gladly add the 
in business life, a-strong representation of whom in thesnames of any others our correspondents send us, having 


no idea whatever of nominating a ticket, and only de- 
siring to make known to the whole body of the grad- 
uates the names of some of the most suitable men for 
the post. We have preferred to take most of these 
names from the later classes. Names of graduates in 
the earlier classes will occur to all. 

Hon. J. H. Trumbull, class of 1842, Hartford, Conn. 

Frederick J. Kingsbury, class of 1846, Waterbury, 
Conn., President of the Scoville Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Hon. Dwight Foster, class of 1848, Boston, Mass., 
formerly judge of thé Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

Prof. D. C. Gilman, class of 1852, of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale College, New Haven. ; 

Alexander H. Stevens, class of 1854, Cashier of the 
Gallatin National Bank, New York city. 

Mason Young, class of 1860, lawyer, New York city. 

Wm. Walter Phelps, class A 1959; lawyer, Englewood, 
New Jersey. 

Rev. Wm. G. Sumner, in of 1863, Morristown, 
N: J. 
M. Dwight Collier, —_ of 1866, St. Louis, Missouri. 

To this list which might be largely increased, we 
ought perhaps to add the name of Rev. J. H. Twichell 
of Hartford. But there are already eleven clergymen 
permanently on the board, and it is hardly probable that 
Mr. Twichell will fail in time to be elected by the cleri- 
cal members themselves, if he continues to be a resident 
of the State. With two cautions we close. One is that 
the names must be sent in by the first of May; the 
other is, that a nomination is not an election. When 
the names of the men nominated are before us, then 
there will be time to discuss their special qualifications. 
For that reason the more names that are furnished the 


justice and policy which can not much longer be delayed. 
It is idle to say that the president, the nominal head of 


all the departments, can be the real representative of PROFESSORS IN THE COLLEGE CORPORATION. 


more than one, so long as he is under the necessity of 


better. 


giving instruction in one, and finds no time to attend 
the deliberations of all. It is asking of one man more 
than any one man living is able to perform. With a 


body of subordinates to aid him and the Corporation, 


consisting of a delegate from each one of the depart- 


ments, there would be no danger that any thing of 
importance: would be passed over, that no just claim of 


any department would be neglected, that the fullest and 
most accurate information in regard to the whole insti- 
tution would not be readily accessible. We are loth to 
believe, however, that the present Corporation has at- 
tempted to put any restriction whatever on the choice 
of men for thé position. The language of the law is 
plain and indisputable, and any evasion of it by any 
sort of device would provoke a just indignation from 
the whole body of graduates, and.check the current ot 
loyalty that is now running strongly toward the institu- 
tion. We have no patience with that sort of. spirit 
which looks upon the graduates of Yale as men to be 


dreaded, who must have their actions marked out for 


them as carefully as if the college still stood to them in 
the relation of parent. We think the Alumni of. this 
institution can be trusted to consult their own honor 
and the interests of their Alma Mater, without having 
any restrictions placed upon their actions; and if by 
mistake or accident an unfortunate selection should be 
made, if the ten clergymen who form the majority can 
not keep things in their own hands, they had better re- 
sign and give place to others that can. 

: At the request of various friends we append to this 
article a list of names in addition to the many that have 
already been given in our columns. We have no idea 
that any body of men can be selected against whom 
some will not find objections, and we have no intention 
of denying but what many men might be found who are 
better than some of those mentioned here. But we be- 
lieve that there is no one included who would not dis- 


The- views of Professor. Dwight, put forth -in last 
week’s CouRANT, respecting the election of Fellows of 
Yale College, by the graduates this summer, will in the 
main commen themselves to the acceptance of the 
great body of graduates. But there is one among them 
against which I should like to raise an opposing voice, 
and at once, Jest the impression go forth that it repre- 
sents the universal opinion of the college instructors. 
I refer to the exclusion from candidature of any person 
who is himself a college instructor. Far from the pres- 
ence of Professors in the Corporation being obviously 
undesirable, I think, and there are others who think 
with me, that nothing would more conduce to the har- 
montious and successful working of the administration. 
There has been too great a gulf between the Corpora- 
tion and the several bodies of instructors. The Presi- 
dent cannot, in the nature of things, fairly and fully 
represent all those bodies in the board of final apveal, 
because he takes part in the deliberations of only one 
of them. If he brings up any matter affecting the Aca- 
demic Department, he understands the circumstances 
which suggest the proposed action the considerations 
for and against it which have been weighed in the 
councils of the faculty ; but he does not’ enjoy this ad- 
vantage with respect to the affairs of any other depart- 
ment. The inconvenience of this condition of things 
has been less felt, because the affairs of the Academic 
department have hitherto far outweighed in importance 
those of all the others together ; but as the latter grow, 
and the college expands into a University, it will be 
more and more forced upon attention. The theological 
school cannot but have felt the advantage during the 


past few years, of having one of its faculty in the 
general governing body, nor have I heard that anything 


but good has ever come of it. I should, I must con 
fess, like to see the usage thoroughly established of 


having among the Fellows a representative of each of 
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(N umber 301 


the grand branches of the University, who should be 
the President’s aid in bringing forward matters relating 


the whole college. They urged that, as the race was 
to decide the superiority in boating of the different col 


to that branch, and stand ready for interrogation as to |deges, they were entitled to a full representation of their 


the reasons and bearings of any new measure concern- 
ing its particular interests. The only objection urged 
against what is here proposed—namely, that one Pro- 
fessor would thus be entrusted with power over his 
associates, appears to me destitute of force, resting on 
a complete misapprehension of the relation of the 
selected representative to his associates : he would be 
to them a friend at court only ; not a ruler over their 


strength, and any restriction limiting them to a choice 
from a part of their numbers placed them in a false 


position before the public, and rendered the result of|clear and popular. 


the race unsatisfactory, as not being a full and fair test 
of the strength of one college against that of another. 
It was also urged that, as the stated object of the Asso- 
ciation was to foster and improve boating in the col- 
leges, the proposed movement defeated this object, and 


heads, but their spokesman and advocate. The yoke of|lowered the standard of boating, by causing some of the 


the Corporation has never rested heavily on the facul- 
ties: it has been a body of friends to be enlightened, 
not of meddling managers among whom a Professor 
might not be trusted lest he imbibe their tyrannical 
spirit. 

That the corporation themselves have “ made provi- 
sion against the admission of any such person” is not 
easily to be credited upon the mere “ understanding ” 
of an outsider. They have not given notice to that 
effect in prescribing the mode of election ; and the law 
under which the election is held declares that the per- 
sons chosen by the graduates shall be Fellows, and con- 
fers no power to restrict their choice. 


W. D. WHITNEY. 
Yale College, April 15, 1872. 


CONVENTION OF THE COLLEGE ROWING ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The second annual convention of the'American Col- 
leges interested in boating was held at the Bay State 
house, Worcester, Mass. ,on Friday, 12th instant. The 
meeting convened at 12 o'clock, with Mr. C. C. Luther, 
Brown, ’71, in the chair. Harvard, Brown, Bowdoin, 
Amherst, .Williams and Mass. Agricultural College were 
represented, Troy Polytechnic being the only one not 
answering to the roll. Delegates from Cornell, Yale 
and Trinity being present, were admitted at once into 
the organization The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted in- the selection of Mr. A. Tucker, Har- 
vard, President ; Mr. P. C. Chandler, Williams, vice- 
President; Mr. W. F. McCook, Yale, Secretary; Mr. 
E. H. Luther, Brown, Treasurer. A regatt a committee, 
consisting of one representative from each college, was 
chosen to arrange the preliminaries of the race. 

Considerable difficulty was experinced in fixing on a 
day for the race, Harvard and Brown wishing to have 
it early in July, while Bowdoin found it impossible to 
row before the 2oth of that month. This being Satur- 
day, and Bowdoin giving every assurance that she would 
enter the race, Tuesday, 23rd July was finally fixed 
upon. ! 

The convention now adjourned an hour for dinner, 
to give an opportunity to appease the characteristic 
appetites of the boating men. It is hardly necessary to 
state that they did not return within the stated time. 
On reassembling, the first question brought up was as 
to the character of the race. Opinion seemed almost 
equally divided between a straight-away and a turning 
course, with a stake-boat for each crew. ‘The vote 
resulted in favor of the former. The convention found 
it impossible to select at present a place for the regatta 
that would be satisfactory, and therefore constituted a 
committee of the captains of the crews intending to 
enter the race, Mr. McCobdk being chairman, whose duty 
it is to select a course and report by the rst of June. 
The action of the convention in regard to the straight- 
away course was rescinded, and the power to decide the 
style of the race was also delegated to the committee of 
captains. 

Next came the most important decision of the con- 
vention, viz., that of limiting the competing crews to 
men from a single department. In the discussion of 
this point the delegates be¢ame ‘quite excited, and for 
half an hour a lively time ensued. The larger colleges 
very naturally were in favor of choosing the crews from 


colleges to weaken their crews. To these arguments 
the smaller colleges took exceptions. The vote on the 
question of limiting the crews to a single department 
was decided in the affirmative ; Brown, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Mass. Agricultural, Cornell and Trinity favouring, 
while Harvard, Bowdoin and Yale opposed. 

A By-Law was adopted,.by which any member of the 
Association not entering the Regatta loses its vote in 
the following convention; also any member not 
represented in two succeeding regattas, loses its mem- 
bership. After this, the convention adjourned to meet 
again at the same place on the first Wednesday of April 
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LITERARY. 


Messrs.. Sheldon & Co., New York, announce that 
they will have ready to-day, “ Spurgeon’s Sermons,” 
gth series, a 12mo volume, at $1.50; and Dr. Conant’s 
great work, “ The Book of Proverbs.” This work will 
be issued in two parts ; Part I, containing the Hebrew 
text, King James version, and a revised version with an 
introduction and notes, critical and philological ; and 
Part II, containing the revised version, and an introduc- 
tion, and notes explanatory, the whole’ in one volume, 
quarto, for $4.00. Part II is published separately, for 
$2.75. The same firm will have ready on May roth, 
“The Nether Side of New York.” By Edward Crapsey. 
Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $1.75. 


Periodicals.—The Mew Englander for April, the 
second number under the new board of editors, is a 
somewhat larger number than usual. The leading arti- 
cle, “The Antagonism of Religion and Culture,” is 
founded on Principal Shairp’s “ Culture and Religion 
in some of their Relations,” and is written by President 
J. M. Sturtevant of Illinois college. Rev. Dr. O. E. 
Daggett, of New London, Conn., contnbutes a some- 
what lengthy article on “John Woolman.” Rev. Dr. 
Martin, of the Imperial college; of Peking, China, treats 
of the “ Style of Chinese Prose,” concluding his article 
with the trust that the time is not far distant, when the 
language of China will have a place in all the principal 
seats of learning, and when her classic writers will be 
known and appreciated. A. E. Kroeger, of St. Louis, 
occupies 28 pages with an article entitled “ Emanuel 
Kant.” E. Janes, of San Francisco, has a second arti- 
cle on “ Rothe on Revelation and Inspiration,” in which 
he discusses Inspiration ; Prof. Hoppin, of the Yale 
Theological Seminary, treats of the “ Spiritual Element 
in Preaching ;” and Rev. Dr. W. W. Patton of Chicago, 
discusses “The Doctrinal Basis of the National Con- 
gregational Council at Oberlin.” From President 
Chapin’s article on Beloit College, we make extended 
extracts in another column. Rev. L. W. Bacon, discus- 
ses a “Question in Congregationalism.” A new depart- 
ment, “ Notes and Comments” introduced in this number 
covers five pages, and touches a number of current 
topics. The “ Notices of New Books,” are in the main 
brief, but are vigorous and pointed. A large number of 
books are noticed. 


Instinct in Animals.*—President Chadbourne has in 


his treatise or Instinct given us a volume of exceeding 


* Instinct: its office in the animal kingdom and its relation to 
the higher powers in man. By P. A. Chadbourne, LL.D. New 
York: Geo, P. Putnam & Sons, 1872. 12mo, pp. 307. 
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interest and rich in instruction. The work is in the 
form of lectures, having been actually delivered as such 
in the Lowell course. He has handled his subject with 
philosophical caution, in well-studied method, and in 
great richness and completeness. The style is simple, 
The volume is altogether attractive 
in matter and manner and is worthy of general perusal 
and study. 2 

r. The nature of Instinct is not defined till its manifes- 
tations have been carefully investigated in all their di- 
versity of modifications. It is at length defined to be 
“an impulse to a particular kind of voluntary action 
which the being needs to perform as an individual or 
representative of a species; but which he could not 
possibly learn to perform before he needs to act.” It 
“includes all the original impulses, excepting the appe- 
tites ;” and also includes “ that knowledge and skill with 
which animals are endowed, which experience may call 
into exercise, but which it does not give.” The appe- 
tites are regarded as functional and as proper conditions 
for the activity of certain instincts. 

The operations of instinct are simulated in inorganic 
nature and on a still higher scale in plant life. The 
Catch flies from out a sticky fluid which holds the smaller 
insects. The Venus’s fly-trap puts forth leaves fashion- 
ed to art like barbs for holding their prey. The Pitcher- 
plant beguiles down into its deep cavern along hairs 
pointing downward that hinder retreat. The provisions 
for the fertilization of plants, for the diffusion of the 
seeds, and for the securing of them in places favorable 
to their germination and development, are many of them 
exceedingly instinct-like. Plants, like some animals, 
even become protectors to other ‘species of life; as the 
oak forms a gall or oak-apple which serves as a home 
and a feeder for the Gall-fly. | 

The first connection of Instinct with these instinct- 
liké processes is seen-in the provision for the nourish- 
ment of the young animal life. The raising of the head 
and the opening of the bill to receive food by the young 
robin, to which the act of the parent-bird in supplying 
the food is a corresponding act of instinct, is an exam- 
ple. 

Pure instinct needs no experience. It goes before to 
preserve life until knowledge from experience is possible. 
It works by a wisdom of which its possessor has no ap- 
prehension. The theory of transmitted skill involves 
an ancestry certainly of marvelous ingenuity. How 
did they come by it? How did the species survive till 
these genuises appeared? The theory of natural selec- 
tion accounts for the survival of the fittest; but how 
does it account for that characteristic in the animal by 
which it preserves itself? Hibernating animals feed 
voraciously in the autumn when food is abundant and 
accumulate fat to an unwonted degree; instinct then 
leads them to their winter’s retreat, when the whole vi- 
tal activity is so reduced that life is maintained for | 
months without food. How were the species preserved 
till those changes in structure and function correspond- 
ing to those hibernating habits were effected? Then 
we find some species of animals dependent for their 
preservation on other species. The caw-bird lays its 
eggs in the nests of other birds. The owner of the 
nest hatches the eggs and nourishes the young as its 
own. When mature, the foundling forsakes its home 
and all the birds it has ever known to seek its own 
species, hatched in scattered nests, and mates and lives 
henceforth with them. Darwin tries to account for the 
hexagonal cell of the bee on the principle of economy. 
The bee wishes to save as much as possible of honey 
from going into wax. But the question is, how come 
the bee to be a builder at all? Nor does the existence 
of the instinct to build such cells turn in the continu- 
ance of bee-life through the Winter, as Darwin would 
have it. For some wasps, that perish every Fall leav- 
ing only eggs to perpetuate the species, build mathemat- 
ical cells like honey bees. 

Instinct is not infallible. It may be deceived. Flies 
lay eggs upon the carrier-plant which has the odor of 
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putrid flesh, very young birds open their bills when any 
sound is made upon the edge of the nest. The hen 
mistakes a crystal of salt for gravel. 

Animals learn from experience. The elephant, that 
has broken through a bridge, fears to trust himself upon 
another. The wild squirrel, when first caught, trembles 
with fear ; he learns to trust his captor implicitly.. The 
fox will dig out his trap and spring it, and then like all 
the bait animals remember. They love and hate. They 
have an executive power of will. Man has instincts. 
The difference between man and the animal creation 
below him is that in him, intelligence rules instinct ; in 
them instinct rules intelligence. In animals instinct is 
the proper guide because the highest; in man instinct 
needs control. Man besides has higher instincts than 
animals. He has the sense of obligation, the grand 
instinct, on which morality grounds itself. He has the 
sense of a relation to a higher being than himself. He 
has thus pot only moral but religious instincts, as well 
as also the knowledge of relations through the power 
comprehensive. All these attributes the mere animal 
has not. E 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Trinity College, (Hartford, Conn )—Members of the 
class of 1842 of this Institution are invited to meet in 
Hartford, Wednesday, July roth, the day before the next 
commencement. Each member of the class is requested 
to send at once his intentions in regard to this meeting, 
and also the address of every other class-mate to Rev. 


_ C. R. Fisher, Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford, April 12th, 1872. 
(Papers throughout the country please copy.) 


East Tennesses University, (Knoxville, Tenn.) This 
institution has now 225 students, and is enjoying a good 
degree of prosperity. The whole government of the 
institution is military. The students are divided into 
four companies, and are under the command of Lieut. 
T. T. Thornburg, U.S.A. A fine collection of fossils 
and minerals has recently been made for the University 
by Mr. F. H. Bradley, who is hereafter to spend his 
whole time there, instead of toup: months in a year, as 
formerly. 


Toussaint L'Ouverture College.—In accordance with 
an act of the legislature of New York, passed April, 
1871, incorporating Toussaint L’Ouverture College, the 
trustees named in the charter have organized, and de- 
cided to build the college on the banks of the Hudson 
River, near Pougkeepsie. The trustees make an appeal 
to friends of the cause for aid in order to have the insti- 
tute well endowed and well provided in every particular. 
They do not ask for the payment of any of the subscrip- 
‘tions until the sum of one hundred thousand dollars has 
been actually subscribed, Agents have been appointed 
to receive subscriptions, and, at the proper time, local 
treasurers will be designated through whom moneys 
may be paid. Mr. John.J. Platt, of Poughkepsie, acts 
as general treasurer, and bis certificate to the effect that 
one hundred thousand dollars have been actually sub- 
scribed will be presented to each subscriber before he 
will be called upon to pay the amount placed against 
his name. 


Western Reserve College, tian O). — Editor 
Courant. We rarely have stirring times and exciting 
occasions here, but Junior Exhibition is one of the few 
we do have, and when the exercises are so creditable 
as those of the 3d ult, they certainly deserve mention. 

The class is unusually small this year, but perhaps 
this, instead of detracting from, rather enhanced, the 
pleasure of the day. The orations were very well 
rendered to a large and highly appreciative audience. 
It has been a mooted question hitherto whether “any 
good thing could come out of” this class, but the pre- 
vailing decision is very much to the credit of ’73. The 
colloquy was well performed, and gave the audience an 


opportunity . to indulge in severe laughter, after the 


fatigue of listening to the orations. The colloquy was 
appropriately entitled “An Existing Absurdity.” In 
the evening a very fine concert was given in the chapel. 
After the concert a dance was indulged in, and after 
the dance,—sunrise. 

This Junior Exhibition was enlivened by a large in- 
flux of handsome girls, a very desirable and pleasure- 
able occurrence. The chapel is undergoing extensive 
repairs. The Seniors are jubilant, it will be the largest 


class Western Reserve ever graduated. E. 
Hudson, April 8th, 1872. 


Alabama State Agricultural College, (Auburn, Ala.) 
—A meeting of the Board of Directors of this institu- 
tion, was recently held in Auburn. Hon. W. H. Barnes 
was elected President of the Board, F. M. Reese, Sec- 
retary, and E. T. Glenn, Treasurer. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected to the several professorships : 

1 I. T. Tichenor, D.D., President and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Logic, History, and Politi. 
cal Economy. 2. Alexander Hogg, Professor of Pure 
Mathematics. 3. W. C. Stubbs, Professor of Chemistry 
proper, Agricultural and Analytical Geology, and Min- 
eralogy. 4 Dr. J. B. Read, Professor of Natural Sci- 
énces, embracing Astronomy, Metallurgy, Mechanic 
Arts, and Civil Engineering. 5. Rev. B. B. Ross, Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy, English Language and 
Literature. 6. John T. Dunklin, Professor of Ancient 
and Modern Languages. 7. W. H. Jemison, Professor 
of Practical Agriculture, Horticulture, Pomology, etc. 
8. Gen. Geo. P. Harrison, Commandant and Teacher 
of Military Tactics and Military Engineering. 

The sessions -begin annually on the first Monday in 
February, and Commencement day is appointed for the 
last Thursday in October of each year. Eaclf member 
of the Faculty elect, except Dr. Tichenor, was present, 
and signified his acceptance. The students present are 
to be matriculated at once—at least those who wish to 
enter the College under its new form. The course of 
study in the Literary Department will remain the same 
for the present but.especial emphasis will be given to the 
Scientific Department. The year is too far advanced to 
begin the operations of the experimental farm now, but 


preparation will be made to open and stock it as soon as 
the requisite funds are placed in the hands of the Fac- 


ulty. 


- Syracuse University, (Syracuse, N. Y.) At the ses- 
sion of the central New York Conference at Cortland, 
N. Y., April 4th, 1872; Rev. Jesse T. Peck, D.D., 
President of the Board of Trustees, submitted the re- 
port of the Executive Committee of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, which was refered to the Committee on Education. 

The report was as follows :— 

1. Bonds of Syracuse have been issued for $100,000. 

2. The Hall of Languages has been contracted for at 
a cost of $136,000. It is to be a superb edifice of cut 
gray limestone. We have paid on the building accord- 
ing to contract $59,524,02. 

3. We have received the splendid gift of the Univer- 
sity Block, costing $120,000, half of which is the pro- 
perty of the University. In the other half belonging to 
the College of Missionaries, our Methodist press and 
book-store are now well accomodated and in successful 
operation under the direction of the Book Agents at 
New York. 

4. We have nearly sonupleted the’ grading of our 
building sites on the University Park of fifty acres. 

5. The College of the University has been organized, 
and is now in successful operation. The following 
facts are furnished by the Faculty: Students ; Seniors, 
16; Juniors, 4 ; Sophomores, 8; F ‘teshmen, 32; Labor- 
itor, 4. Total, 64. Of these ‘there are, Classical 
Students, 41 ; Scientific, 17. The others are special. 
All but three or four of these students are professors of 
religion, and twenty-one of them are Local Preachers or 
Exhorters. 

6. The “ College of Physicians and Surgeons” is now 
organized with a full corps of Professors, and a valuable 


'|the reasons for starting the new institution. 


Libtary and Museum, all thus far without expense to 
the University. It will open next Fall. œ 

7. We have instituted a system of gymnasia of the 
University, which have united to us in organic unity the 
Hudson River Institute, Central N. Y. Conference Sem- 
inary, B. R. Conterence Seminary, and Fort Edward 
Institute. Others will follow. | 

Three courses of study, each containing four years, 
have recently been adopted, to be known as thefclassical 
course, the Latin-Scientific course, and the Scientific 
course. These courses give the students a wide range 
of elective studies, and respectively entitle him to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, 
and. Bachelor of Science. 

The University endowment now amounts to about 
$650,000. A catalogue will be issued in the early part 
of next term. 


Wesleyan University, (Middletown, Conn.)—LZdttor 
Courant: The Spring term of Wesleyan University com- 
menced Thursday morning, April 11th. 

The Junior Exhibition passed off very well, the col-. 
lege choir singing very excellent music, in a very excel-: 
lent manner. We hope that they will furnish music for 
all future exhibitions. 

We rgjoice in being able to say that the erection of a 
fine boat house will be commenced within a few weeks. 
If some one would only donate a ball ground! 

Prof. Harington is one of the New Hampshire dele- 
gates to the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Probably some may wonder with what feelings the 
“Boston University” is regarded by Wesleyan meh. 
To such I may say we deeply regret the educational 
policy of the Methodist Church in this country—our 
views being those of the Courant on this point—and 
especially the exhibition of it in chartering the “ Boston 
University.” Boston, as every one knows, is Boston— 
that is its best definition—and Bostonians are slow to 
believe that anything good can exist outside of Boston. 
So, “ there must be a great Methodist University ; Syra- 
cuse and Middletown—both richly endowed and posses- 
sing Grst-class reputations, will not do ; the 14 colleges 
of New England are not safe places in whick to educate 
Methodist children; Harvard — preposterous idea !— 
must be susperseded by a great university situated almost 
within sight ot it,” and so on, ad nauseam. These are 
But when 
we take into consideration the facts that the number of 
college students in New England is steadily diminishing, 
and that something besides money is required to make a 
college, we are disposed rather to regard with sorrow | 
than jealously the new movement, and to hope for the 
honor of Methodism—not for that of Wesleyan univer- 


sity, for she will live in spite of them—that the new in- 
stitution will never be opened. It is probable, however, 
that that event will occur judging from the well known 
character of the leaders in the movement. If the event 
does take place, we wish them the success they deserve. 


COSINE. 
Middletown, Conn., April 12th, 1872. 


Harvard College, (Cambridge, Mass). — We learn 
from the Boston Advertiser that a stated meeting of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College was held Tues- 
day forenoon, April roth. After the reading of the 
records, the president of the university presented votes 
of the coporation, appointing the Hon. Benjamin F. 
Thomas lecturer in the law school on the law of wills 
for the current year, and Thomas Dwight, M.D., in- 
structor in comparative anatomy for the ensuing aca- 
demic year, and the board concurred therein by ballot. 

The president also communicated a vote of tbe cor- 
poration transmitting a vote of the college faculty 
relating to the annual report of the board of overseers, 
and the same were referred to the following members of 
the board to consider and report upon, namely: Messrs. 


Walker, Russell, and Shattuck. 
The treasurer of the university reported that, in com- 


pliance with a resolution of the board, “that he be 
requested to divide the fund now classed as Saltonstall 
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scholarships, appointing Mary and Leverett Saltonstall’s 
gifts separately from Dorothy Saltonstall’s, and report 
to this board,” and in accordance with a vote of the 
corporation, such separation has been made, and that 
the portion belonging to Mary and Leverett Saltonstall’s 
gifts, at the beginning of the present financial year, was 
$4,084.34. 

Rev. Dr. Walker submitted a report recommending 
that the board concur with the corporation in the elec- 
tion of Ezra Abbott, LL.D., as Bussey professor of New 
Testament criticism and interpretation, and the board 
assented thereto and concurred in the election. 

Hon. Mr. Ware submitted a report reconimending 
that the committee for visiting .the Lawrence scientific 
school and the School of Mining and Practical Geology 
perform the duty of visiting the Bussey Institution, and 


that section 27 of the rules and by-laws of the board of 


overseers be amended by substituting for the clause, 
“ A committee to visit the Lawrence scientific school, 
and the School of Mining and Practical Geology,” the 
clause, “ A committee to visit the Lawrence scientific 
school, School of Mining and Practical Geology, and 
the Bussey Institution.” The report was accepted, the 
recommendation adopted, and the amendment laid on 
the table for consideration at the next meeting? 

Voted, That the corporation be requested to authorize 
the treasurer to pay for the printing of the by-laws and 
reports of the overseers ordered to be printed by the 
board. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Clark, <t was 


Resolved, That a committee of this board be ap- 
pointed by the chair to inquire into the practical opera- 
tion of the system of the education of the sexes in the 
various colleges where it now exists, and to report the 
result of their inquiries, with their opinion as to the 
tdoption of this principle in our university. ` 

The chairman stated that the committee would be 
announced at the next meeting. The meeting was then 


` adjourned for four weeks. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.) The principal 
topic of discussion in connection with the college dur- 
ing the vacation is the alumni members of the Corpora- 
tion. A few gentlemen connected with the college 
have prepared the following circular and ticket and are 
sending them around to many qualified voters : 

“In view of the immediate and prospective importance 
of the approaching election of members of the Corpor- 
ation of Yale College, a choice from the persons herein- 
after named, is suggested, in the belief that the list is 
drawn from among those who have already shown an 
active and intelligent interest in the recent growth of 
the University, and are, therefore, most likely to labor 
judiciously and faithfully for its real good in the future : 
Hon. W. A. Buckingham, (L.L.D., 1866), Norwich, 
Conn.; Joseph E. Sheffield, (A.M., 1871), New Haven, 
Conn.; Gen. A. Q. Keasbey, (1843), Newark, N. J.; 
Henry B. Harrison, (1846), New Haven, Conn.; Fred- 
erick J. Kingsbury, (1846), Waterbury, Conn.; Mason 
Young, (1860), New York ; Frank E. Kernochan, (1861), 
New York ; M. Dwight Collier, (1866), St. Louis, Mo.” 

We give all the tickets that are sent to us, or that we 
hear of, and accordingly present the following from the 
the Hartford Courant of recent date. The author of 
this ticket signed himself “ Alumnus,” and professed to 
be “one who is not a member of either the faculty or 
the corporation of the college, and who has not exchang- 
ed a word upon this subject with a member of these 
bodies, but who feels a deep interest in the institution, 
and desires its enlarged usefulness.” The ticket is as 
follows: Wm. A. Buckingham of Norwich; Wm. M. 
Evarts of New York city, Alphonso Taft of Cincinnati, 
Dwight Foster of Boston, Andrew D. White of Ithaca, 
Samuel M. Capron of Hartford. 

As was announced some time since the semi-centen- 
ial of the Divinity School, is to be celebrated this year. 
‘It has now been decided to hold the celebration on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 16th of May 
next. The exercises will commence on Wednesday, at 
216 P.M., with the addresses of the Graduating Class, 
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in the College Street Church. In the evening, at 7}¢, 
a Historical Address will be delivered by Prof. Fisher, 
in the Center Church. On Thursday the meetings 
will be held in the Marquand Chapel. Papers will be 
read, and brief addresses made, .on the progress of the 
Seminary during the year ; Alumni deceased since the 
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’58, LEE.—Rev. Samuel H. Lee, was, at his renewed 
application, dismissed, April 2, from his pastorate of 
the 2d, Congregational church Greenfield, Mass., to go 
to the rst, Congregational church Cleveland, O. 

’59, Witcox.—Rev. Asher H. Wilcox, of the Congre- 
gational church at Preston, Ct., has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Congregational church at Westerly, 


last anniversary ; reminiscences of the former professors ;| R. I 


history of the institution in connection with Home Mis- 
sions ; its connection with the work of Foreign Missions ; 
endowments and present condition and prospects of the 
Seminary. The faculty of the School have issued a 
circular of which the following is a paragraph: * In so 
large a gathering as this is expected to be, the Alumni 


will have the opportunity of listening to only a part of 


those present, while others will be unavoidably absent ; 
but a cordial invitation is extended to all to send us in 
writing their reminiscences of the deceased professors or 
students of the Seminary, or any facts of interest con- 
nected with its history, to be used either now or at some 
future time, as may be found most desirable.” Letters 
may be directed to Prof. Geo. E. Day, Secretary of the 
Faculty. 

The party of students which recently went off on a 
dredging expedition to Nantucket and vicinity are meet- 
ing with success. Most of the party had been sea sick, 
which interfered somewhat with their work. On Friday 
of last week, they were at Holmes Hole, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and had already dredged Naragansett Bay, off the 
Gay Head, and through Vineyard Sound, with the most 
satisfactory results. Sunday they were to spend at Ed- 
gartown, and thence they proposed to sail for New Bed- 
ford and carry on dredging at Buzzard’s Bay and Wood’s 
Hole. The grounds dredged, eleven in all, were in 
some instances entirely new. The party is expected 
home the last of this week. 

From the account of the Zit. supper as published in 
the April number, we learn that the new board of 
editors have elected “Mr. Beebe treasurer, and intrusted 
to Messrs. Lyman and Houghton the charge of 
‘Memorabilia’ for the coming year; to Mr. Tarbell the 
‘Notabilia,’ and to Mr. Prentice, the chairman of the 
board, the advertising department and book notices. 
The numbers for ’73 will be issued in the order named ; 
Houghton, Tarbell, Beebe, Prentice, Lyman, Houghton, 
Tarbell, Beebe, Lyman. The allotment. to one man: of 
the duty of writing book notices is a plan which, we be- 
lieve, has never been tried before, and which, it is hoped, 
will promote the success of this department.” 


YALE PERSONALS. 


’14, WITHINGTON.—The rst Congregational church 
in Newbury, Mass., of which Rev. Leonard Withington, 
D.D., was ordained pastor in 1816, has called Mr. 
Omar W. Volson of the last class in Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary to be his colleague. 

’29, GILBERT.—Rev. Edwin R. Gilbert, on the 24th of 
March, tendered his resignation of the pastorate of the 
Congregational church at Wallingford, to take effect at 
the close of 40 years from his ordination. He was 
ordained pastor of this church Oct. 3, 1832, and was 
chosen a member of the corporation of Yale College in 
1849, both of which offices he has continued to fill with 
honor to this day. 

’35, BuTLER.—Rev. Daniel Butler of the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society, expects to sail for Europe, April 
2oth, for an absence of about four months. 

"47, Jessup.—Died at Vevay. Switzerland, April 2d, 
Rev. Edward Jessup, rector of the (Episcopal) church 
of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 44 years. He 
went to Europe some time ago for the purpose of re- 
gaining his health. | l 

’47, CONE.—Rev. Luther H. Cone, resigned his pas- 
torate of the Olivet Congregational church Springfield, 
Mass., on account of continued ill-health; but his 
people refused to accept his resignation, and gave him 
6 months’ vacation with his salary continued. He 
comes to this city with his physician’s prescription of 
absolute rest. 

’49, FENN.—Rev. Stephen Fenn, was, at his request, 
dismissed from his pastorate of the Congregational 
church at Watertown, March 26th. 


’63, CooLEY.—Rev. Henry E. Cooley, has received 
and accepted a call to the Congregational church at 
Littleton, Mass. 

’63, CHAMBELAIN.—Rev. Leander T. Chamberlain 
pastor of the New England church, in Chicago, preached 
in New TIaven last Sunday both morning, afternoon 
and evening. His object in coming East is to obtain 
$50,000 to rebuild his church which was destroyed in 
the great fire. Liberal contributions were received in 
New Haven. e 

’63, MCNEILLE.—Rev. Robert G. S. McNeille, lately 
pastor of the East Congregational church in this city, 
has received a call to the pastorate of the Porter Evan- 
gelical church, North Bridgewater, Mass. 

’65, PAYNE.—J. K. Payne, is professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Mechanics in East Tennessee University, and 
also has charge of the signal station at Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

66, PlERSON.—The punishment of the leaders of the 
mob who attacked Rev. Isaac Pierson last December, 
at Yu Cho, China, has been obtained through the action 
of Rev. Chester Holcombe, of Peking, temporary Sec- 
retary of Legation. Mr. Holcombe went to Yu-Cho, 
which is. 150 miles north of Peking, and through his 
exertions four were sentenced to wear the Kang on the 
public streets for a month, and three for half that time. 
Also the entire value of the articles stolen or destroyed 
by the mob, with expenses for couriers and Mr. Hol- 
combe’s travelling expenses, were paid by the official, 
and the amount was collected by him from the citizens. 
He further issued a proclamation warning the people 
against molesting “the honorable Americans” in future. 


67, BRown.—We have received the second annual 
catalogue of the Glastonbury Academy, at Glastonbury, 
Conn., of which Leonard J. Brown is principal. Al- 
though this is only the second year of the existence of 


the academy, it has already a total attendance of 118 - 


students of whom 56 are gentlemen, and 62 ladies. 

’67, WiLtson.—Died at Rochester, N. Y., of tuber- 
cular consumption, Emily S. Wilson, wife of Frank H. 
Wilson. The funeral was attended in New Haven, 
Thursday, April 18th. 

69, ATWATER, S.S.S.—W. O. Atwater who is now 
professor in East Tennessee University, at Knoxville, 
Tenn., has delivered the past winter a number of lec- 
tures on chemistry before the Knoxville Board of 
Trade. | 

’70, CRANE.—A. P. Crane, who is now in Columbia 
Law School, New York, was in New Haven last 
Thursday. 

71, FEWSMITH.—J. Fewsmith, who is now taking a 
medical course in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York, spent last Wednesday with his friends 
in New Haven. . 

71, SWEET.—When last heard from, which was a few 
days since, E. F. Sweet was in Egypt. He mailed his 
letter at Cairo, and was then on his way down the Nile. 
He was going thence to Palestine. 


YALE ALUMNI AT JUDGE PIERREPONT’S. 


Pursuant to an invitation from Judge Edwards Pier- 
repont, a very large number of the Alumni of Yale, met 
at his home on Fifth avenue, N. Y., last Tuesday evening. 
After the guests had assembled, Judge Louis B. Wood- 
ruff, of the Circuit Court, called the meeting to order, 
and Judge Pierrepont was appointed chairman. Mr. 
Joseph B. Varnum and Wm. C. Whitney, were named 
as Secretaries. Judge Pierrepont then read the follow- 
ing propositions, which expressed succinctly the objects 
for which the meeting was called : 


1. To consider in what way the city of New York 
and vicinity can best be awakened to an interest in the 
prosperity of Yale College. 


2. To consider how many of the new members of the 


corporation ought to reside in New York and its vicin- 
ity. | 
3. To consider what kind of men, as members of the 
Corporation, will be most likely to promote the perma- 
nent success of the college. - 

4. To consider the best mode of securing the true 


‘sail for Bombay. 
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interests of the ‘college in the elections about to take 
place. | 


5. To consider the report of a committee of the New 
York Alumni. | 


6. To consider the best mode of obtaining a fair and 


— Notwithstanding his resignation, the services of 
Dr. Hopkins as an instructor will be retained by 
Williams college, as it is expected that he will continue 
to teach the seniors in intellectual and moral philosophy, 
as heretofore. It is said that the executive and disci- 


impartial expression of the Alumni in their choice of|plinary work that falls to the lot of the president, has 


the new members of the corporation. 

These propositions led to some discussion and ulti- 
mately Mr. Maunsell B. Field proposed the following 
resolutions: : 


Resolved. That it is not expedient or desirable to dis- 
cuss here the qualifications or fitness of particular 
candidates for the office of Fellow of Yale College. — 

Resolved. That the circumstances and conditions 
under which the selection of Fellows should be made 
is a subject for the mest careful consideration and the 
fullest and most exhaustive discussion ; and that such 
discussion be invited after the report of the Committee 
of the Yale Alumni Association of this city, appointed 
thereupon at their last annual meeting, shall be read. 


A very lengthy discussion followed upon these reso- 
lutions, but they were at last adopted. Mr. Joseph B. 


Jackson, then presented the report of the committee 


appointed at the previous meeting of the Alumni, the 
duty of which committee was to consider the subject of 
nominations for members of the Corporation. The 
report of the committee embodied an article in the 
COLLEGE COURANT of last week from the pen of Prof. 
Timothy Dwight, and was read and approved. The 
following resolution was then presented by Mr. Whitney 
and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved. That the members of the Corporation of 
Yale College should be sufficiently accessible to the 
college, as to be able to attend all meetings of the 
college. | 


Subsequently the points of qualification for members 
of the corporation proposed in the report read by Dr. 
Jackson, were adopted by the meeting. Ballots were 
also cast with the understanding that the secretary of 
the meeting should cause to be made public the names 


of the twenty persons having the largest number of} 


votes, from which it was understood that the Alumni 
would make their selections of the six names to be sent 
to the college secretary. The party then adjourned to 
supper, and did not break up until a very late ‘our. 


——_ 


GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 
— Prof. W. R. Rothwell has been appointed treasurer 
of William Jewell College, at Liberty, Mo. 
— President Chamberlain of Bowdoin College will 
deliver the oration at Portland on Memorial day. 


— Prof. John Fiske of Harvard College is to deliver 
a course of lectures in Cooper Institute, New York, next 
month. one : 

— President Angell will deliver the address at the 
approaching dedication of the Flint Scientific Hall, in 
Michigan. 

— Prof. Goldwin Smith lectured in Kingston, Canada, 
Tuesday evening, April 9th, on “ Gustavus Adolphus 
and Wallenstein.” | 

— Professor North, of Hamilton college, New York 
State, who has been connected with the American lega- 
tion at Athens, has arrived at New York. 

— Rev. Prof. Tobey, of Bethel College, Ky., has so 
injured his eyes by overwork, that it will be necessary 
for him to use them but little for some moths. 

— Prof. J. R. Herrick, D.D., of Bangor Seminary has 
been heard from at Venice and Rome, on his way to 
Palestine. Mr. L. S. Ward. Treasurer of the American 
Board, was with him at Rome. . 


— The latest letters from President Loomis, of Lewis 


burg University, were dated February 23d. He was then 


at Suez, having returned from Palestine, just. ready to 
He expected to leave the latter city, 
for Calcutta, March 8. Thence to Burmah, China, 
Japan, California, was his contemplated route, hoping to 
reach home in June. 


_— A member of the Japanese embassy, Mr. Tanaka, 
commissioner of education, is in Boston, quietly ac- 
quainting himself with our educational system. He has 
visited the Institute of Technology, Natural History 
Rooms, State Library, and Harvard College, and last 
Tuesday, under the direction of Superintendent Phil- 
brick, he was visiting the City Schools. 


always been distasteful to Dr. Hopkins, as it was to Dr. 
Hitchcock of Amherst college. 


— The following is a list of the principal works pub- 
lished by the late Prof. Upham, D.D., L.L.D. (1) A 
translation of Jahn’s Biblical Archeology ; (2) Ratio 
Discipline, or the Constitution of the Congregational 
Churches ; (3) The Manual of Peace; (4) Mental 
Philosophy, 3 vols., the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will ; 
(5) An abridgement of the same ; (6) Interior Life ; (7) 
Life of Faith ; (8) Religious Maxims ; (9) Life of Mad- 
am Guyon ; (10) Life of Catharine Adorna ; (11) Di- 
vine Union ; (12) American Cottage Life ; (13) Letters 
— Aesthetic, Social and Moral, written from Europe, 
Egypt, and Palestine, and first published in the Congre- 
gationalist ; (14) Essays on a Congress of Nations. 


COLLEGE, 


— The students of Syracuse University are about to 
publish a paper. 3 

— St. John’s College, Prairie du Chein, Wis., is said 
to have 210 students. _ | 

— The Illinois Industrial University has 339 students, 
of whom 44 are women. l 


— 5,000 has been left to the University of Edinburgh 
by the late Mr. Robert Cox. 


— The Board of Trustees of Otterbein University are 
to meêt at Westerville, on May 28th next. 


— The college for the blind, at Vinton, Iowa, is to 
enlarged at an expense of $70,000. 


— In Mercer College Georgia, only three of the 
students are.studying for the ministry. | 

— Extensive renovations and repairs are now going 
on at Colby University, Waterville. 


— The Chicago Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
has recently graduated a class of eight. 


— The Topeka Medical College in Kansas has 
resolved to admit female students to its courses. 


_— There are four Indians pursuing their studies at 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 


— It is said that Hamilton College will be closed 
until May 2d, on account of the prevalence of small-pox. 


— Efforts are being made looking to the establish- 
ment of a grand Southern Baptist University at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

— There are now 51 students at the State Agricyl- 
tural College at Orono, Maine, six of whom will graduate 
this summer. 


"— There has recently been an interesting revival of 
religion among the students of Wake Forest College, 
Forestville, N. C. SO 


— The lectures in the Boston Theological Seminary 
next year are by Bishop Scott, Judge Reynolds, and 
President Woolsey. — 

— The Council General of the Department of the 
Seine has voted an appropriation of 18,000,000 francs 
for the schools of Paris. 


— Rev. Dr. E. T. Winkler of Charleston, S. C., will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon at Union University, 
Murfeesboro, Tenn., next June. ! rs 


— An appeal has been issued by the the treasurer of 
Williams Jewell College for funds to purchase the 
library of Rev. Dr. Williams, deceased. 


—The gymnasts of Bowdoin College gave an ex- 
hibition in the City Hall, Portland, on Friday evening 
of last week for the benefit of the Bowdoin Boat Club. 


— We learn from the American Naturalist that the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
meets this year in San Francisco, on the first Wednes- 
day in August. , 

— The Missionary Society of Colby University has 
taken the preliminary steps for preparing a memorial of 
the Missionary, Mr. Boardman, to be placed either in 
Memorial Hall or upon the Grounds. 


— Barnas Sears D.D., LL.D., trustee of the Peabody 
fund has employed an agent at $1,500 per annum to 
travel over Tennessee, and hold mass meetings to 
arouse the people in behalf of public schools. 


— Waco Female College at Waco, Texas, is said to 
be well provided for as far as grounds, building and ap- 
paratus are concerned. The lack is students, and 
interest in the institution among its proper friends. 


IQI 


— The proposed appropriation of $300,000 for the 
University of California has been thrown out by the 
Legislature of that State. It is said that a substitute 
bill, appropriating $50,000 a year to the University, will 
be reported. 


— An organization called the Tennessee Central 
Teachers’ Association, has recently been formed, with 
Rev. Wm. Shelton D.D., formerly president of West 
Tenn. College, as president. It is proposed to hold 
monthly meetings in Nashville. | 


— At the recent junior exhibition of Rutger’s Female 
College in New York City, twelve members of the class 
took part. The exercises consisted of music by the 
young ladies, a Latin recitation, and original essays in 
English, French and German. ` 


— The friends of the College of the City of New 
York have made application for about $25,000 addi- 
tional annual appropriation to meet the . expense 
incurred. by the increase in the number of students. 
This year there were 906 on the rolls. | 


— The recent examinations for scholarships in Natural 
Science, at Clare and Emanuel. Colleges, Cambridge, 
England, both terminated without an election. The 
reason was the candidates, of whom there were but few 
in each case, did not prove themselves worthy of the 
distinction. ; 


— There will be an election to a Natural Science 
Fellowship in Exter College, Oxford, England, on Wed- 
nesday, June 19th. The examination will be in Biology, 
and the fellow elected will be required to reside at and 
take part in the instruction of the College. Candidates 
are requested to make application to the rector on or 
before June rst. 


— M. S. Toyama, late Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation, having resigned, proposes to fit himself for a 
literary and journalistic career, and goes to the Michigan 
University. He is the author of several remarkable 
essays published recently in the Zribune. Mr. Toyama 
will, it is understood, enter the American Lyceum field 
before he returns to Japan. : 


— The publishers of New York have recently do- 
nated 127 volumes to the library of Union University 
Murfeesboro, Tenn. Many of them are quite valuable. 
The donors were as follows: Sheldon & Co., 82 vol- 
umes; Harper & Bros., 23; A. S. Barnes & Co., 11; 
D. Appleton & Co., 5; and J. B. Ford & Co., 6 vol- 
umes including Beecher’s “ Life of Jesus the Christ.” 


— The Kansas Legislature has recently appropriated 
$50,000, and the City of Emporia $10,000, to erect a 
new building for the State Normal School at Emporia. 
The work on the new building will commence some 
time this month, and it will be ready for occupation 
about January rst, 1873. It will accommodate about 
400 pupils. The Normal School has recently adopted 
two courses of study, one for two years and one for four. 


—Daniel Drew has given thirty acres of land at Carmel, 
his native place, to build a Gollegiate Institute for both 
sexes, which is designed to have professors of a high 
grade, and be auxiliary to Drew Theological Seminary 
and Wesleyan University. The buildings of the Female 
Seminary at Carmel are to form part of the Institute, 
and.a new building is to be commenced.at an early day, 
It is hoped that the whole will be completed by autumn. 


— The Chicago Academy of Scieyces has recently 
received eight volumes on shells from the Conchological 
Section of the Philadelphia Academy ; 7 public docu- 
ments and reports from Hon. C. B. Farwell; 17 vol- 
umes of publications from the bureau of Navigation at 
Washington ; 2 volumes from Librarian of Congress ; 
100 volumes from the Department of the Interior ; and 
some fossil imprints of leaves in sandstone, from Col- 
onel Henry Inman, Fort Harker, Kansas. 


— The Histofy of Amherst College, on which Prof. 
W. S. Tyler has been engaged for several years, is com- 
pleted, and the publication is delayed only because the 
subscriptions yet secured do not warrant the expense. 
In order to cover the cost of printing and publishing, 
with such illustrations as will satisfy the friends of the 
cellege, there ought to be at least 600 subscribers, arid 
when this number is secured, or nearly so, the history 
will be published. If alumni and their friends wish to 
hasten publication, let them send in their names at once 
to Prof. J. H. Seelye, and urge others to do likéwise. 
The price of the book in cloth binding will be $5 per 
copy ; bound in calf $6. 


—All seasons. bring the horrors of cholera morbus. 
William’s Extract Jamaca Ginger cures. 
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From Yale Courant, Apr. 3, 1872. 

ALL persons must have noticed with 
pleasure, that the number of stories in circu- 
lation this year throughout the country, 
prejudicial to the reputation of the college 
is much smaller than usual. In publish- 
ing from week to week the record of 
our faults and follies, we have fancied 
they would in an exaggerated form 
find currency in the public press. This 
has by no means been the case, as 
in former years. The numerous items 
of Yale news which have been seen 
in circulation are far more creditable to us. 
This result is due in a measure to an in- 
crease of common sense, on the part of 
the public and also in a goodly degree to 
the presence on the New Haven press of 
Yale graduates, who are aware of the cir- 
cumstances which are connected with 
most of the rows for which we are respon- 
sible. The readers of the local papers 
may have had less exciting tales to kindle 
their wrath, but surely they have had more 


truth. How surprised they must have 


been to read of the arrest of other, than 
members of college for stealing gates, 
and that other than students have at 
length been known to‘disturbd the silence 
of the night! Whatever the cause of this 
improvement, it is extremely satisfactory, 
but need not be taken as giving license 
for disturbances to furnish tales of horror 
to overzealous reporters of vivid imagina- 
tions. 
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This is the first good article of furniture that has ever been 
made which can be taken apart in less than a minute, and 
packed away or shipped from place to place as easily as a few 
short boards, and can be set up again by any person in a few 
moments without the aid of any tools. | 

Small sizes forming a substantial and complete book-rack. 

Larger sizes ‘orming a perfect and substantial writing-desk 
and book-case combined. , "i 

Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 4 inches high, solid black wal- 
nut. only $13.50. Prices for smaller sizes down as low as $:. 

Also, pertable wardrobe, prices $10 to $25. 

A liberal discount to the trade. Ten percent. off to all 
preachers. 


For sale by 


BLAKE & ALDEN, Boston, Mass. 
W. P. B. BROOKS, Eic., Boston, Mass. 
OHN D. CHOLLAR, Worcester, Mass. | 
AXFIELD, KELLOGG & COLE, Springfield, Mass. 
BORDEN, ALMY & CO., Fall River Mass. 
TAYLOR & HUNT. Springfield, Mass. 
R. & J. M. BLAIR, New Haven, Conn. 
A.C. CHAMBERLIN, New Haver, Conn. 
I. D. WHITE, Buffalo, N. Y. , 
BALDWIN & WARING, Fall River, Mass. 


And all the best furniture houses in Philadelphia. 


The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the 
First Premium, consisting of a Medal and Dipluma, for the 
Book-Racks and Combined Wnting Desks at the Great Fair 
of the American Institute, New York, 1870. 


—- MANUFACTURED BY 


The Gardner Manu'cluring Co., 


110 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


SAMPLE ROOMS, 9:1: Marret Strrezt, Philadelphia, 
(41) MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING GLASS and PICTURE FRAMES. 


THE NEW 


MUSIC READER 


FOR 


PUBIC SCHOOLS. 


Every teacher in a public school who has ever desired 
to teach music has felt the want of a book that was sim- 
ple, clear, and progressive in its character — one that 
could be used even if the teacher was scarcely proficient 
in the first rudiments of the science. Such is the new 
Music Reader by Mr. Jepson. His system of teaching, 
as set forth in this book, has been pronounced to be the 
best in the United States by the highest authority in 
this country, Gen. Eaton, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington. Mr. Jepson has been a teacher in New 
Haven for several years, and the high appreciation of 
his system of music by the principals of the public 
schools in which he has taught, and other distinguished 
educators, may be gathered from the following : 


It gives‘me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 
music in our school under the superior management of Prof. Jepson. Mr. i. 
is thoroughly qualified for his work, and enters into it with a zeal that is highly 
commendable. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he 
has conceived the idea of revising his ‘‘ Elementary Music Reader,” making a 
complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger as 
well as the older pupils. Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, so admi- 
rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large sale. 


GEO. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Haven. 


For several years I have had the opportunity of observing Prof. B. Jepsoh 
as a teacher of music in public schools, and more particularly in our own High 
School. In his department of instruction, I have never known his equal in 
securing early and valuable results. Whether his success bas been mainly due 
to his own personal efficiency or to the peculiar features of his system as com- 
prised in his“ Music Reader,” I cannot tell; I only know that the training he 
ves is thorough and natural, and that his pupils early learn to sing with a rare 
egree of intelligence and self-reliance. 


T. W. T. CURTIS, Principal of High School. 


Mr. Jepson’s work and methods in teaching music in the New Haven public 
schools is an undoubted success. I would cordially commend his books to the 
attention of all who have an interest in this study in schools. 


JOHN G. LEWIS, Principal of Webster School. 


It gives me great pleasure to recommend Prof. B. Jepson’s system of music 
and vocal culture. At the time of its introduction I doubted the utility of teach- 
ing note ‘singing in our large schools, but its perfect success has disarmed preju- 
dice, and I should now regret any change which would deprive us of instruction so 
valuable. Very truly, ie 

L. L. CAMP, Principal of Dwight School. 


It gives me pleasure to recommend Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader ” to any 


wishing a thorough course of instruction in music in their schools. The books 
are, as their title imports, a sertes of music readers systematically and go ssivel 

arranged for the use of all grades of pupils, from the Primary to the igh Schoo È 
These readers have borne most successfully the best test of school books, namely, 


- a daily use in classes for a term of years; and have been instrumental in convinc- 


wg the most skeptical that all can be taught to read music with facility by the time 
that they are prepared for the High School. 


JAMES D. WHITMORE, New Haven High School. 


Every exercise which is undertaken in the school-room should be executed 
honestly and thoroughly. I have always regarded the ‘‘ Elementary Vocal Drill ” 
as the exercises of all others the most reluctant to conform to this rule. In over- 
coming the difficulties of the exercise, I have received more help from Mr. Jep- 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from any other. 


JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School. 


Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my opinion, the most systematic and best 
adapted to school use, of any work of its kind now before the public. I have en- 
tertained a high opinion respecting its merits, since first seeing it in manuscript— 
an opinion which its use in the school-room for several years has greatly 
strengthened. Prof. Jepson is deserving of the praise which his highly merito- 
rious work receives, and we cheerfuliy our testimony to the above. 


RALPH H. PARK, Principal of Eaton School. 


** Jepson’s Music Reader” has been used in the daily practice of vocal music 
in this school since its organizalion. The results have been, not only satisfaciory, 
but wonderful. The system is such that children doen. in the Primer or First 
Reader can learn to sing the scale, first by numeral, then by syllable, then simple 


melodies in different keys, and so on through the elements of music. The chil- - 


dren in the Grammar Department are able to sing new musie at sight in four 
parts. The time spent in the daily practice is from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


H. C. DAVIS, Principal Skinner School. 


Professor Jepson's method of teaching singing, as arranged ın his “ Elementary 
Music Reader,” is of a very superior order, and in our schools will do every- 
thing that can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind. 


RALPH G. HIBBARD, Professor of Elocution. 


Mr. Benj. Jepson, the instructor of Vocal Music in the public schools of New 
Haven, has shown great tact and skill in teaching singing by note to even the 
youngest pupils in the schools of the city. His system has been long and thor- 
oughly tested in New Haven, where it is now working admirably. Gen Eaton, 
National Commissioner of Education, and Gov. English, when visiting the schools 
of this city, expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing children in the 

rimary schools sing af sight various exercises marked at the time on the black- 
rd. I should be glad to find the system which has here been so successful, 
generally adopted. Certainly, music should be taught in all our schools. 


B. G. NORTHROP, Secretary State Board of Education. 


I am familiar with Mr. B. Jepson’s methods of instruction in singing as laid 
down in his ** Elementary Music Reader,’ and as exemplified in his own practice. 
The “ Reader,” both in the earlier aud later editions, has been used in our 
schools, and I am convinced that if the course there indicated be followed with 
tolerable energy and perseverance, the results will demonstrate the great value of 
the system and of the book. 


H. E. SAWYER, Superintendent of Schools, Middletowa, Ct. 


The price of the Reader is 6o cents. Any teacher 
desiring it for examination will be furnished a copy by 
the publishers, Charles C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, 
for 30 cents, f l 
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. Professors’ Chemical Laboratory, 25 by 22-11. 
. General and Qualitative Chemical Laboratory, 49-7 by 34. 


‘hemical Laboratory, 35-8 by 34. 
Professor Crafts’ Private Laboratory, 34 by 13. 


. Mining Laboratory, 40-2 by 27-10. 
. Metallurgical Laboratory, 35-8 by 24. 


Chemical Lecture Room, 49-7 by 34. 

Mineralogical and Blowpipe Laboratory, 25 by 22-11. 
ply Room, 14-6 by 12. 
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| | needed, for devoting so much of our present number to 
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The growing usefulness and influence of this Institute | 
in the cause of education, and particularly of scientific 
and technical education, must be our excuse, if any be 


this subject. We do so the more readily also, because 
the attention of so large a proportion of teachers, as well 
as parents and students, is now turned to this phase of 
the educational problem. Not only are institutions 
springing -up all over the country in which this kind of 
education is the leading element, but its spirit is also work- 
ing down into the lower grades of schools, and largely 
| modifying the methods of instruction. Increasing atten- | 
tion is also given to the question as to what subjects of 
study are best adapted to mental discipline, and how 
they should be taught to make them most effective as 
such. And one stepin this direction has certainly been 
taken ; it is no longer believed that the ancient lan- 
guages are the only instruments of mental discipline. 
While the study of science may not give the same kind 
of discipline, there is no doubt about its degree and in- 
i tensity ; and while fully admitting the value of classical 
‘culture, we yet believe that the discipline to be derived 
from the proper study of science, modified and rein- 
forced by the systematic study of modern philosophy and 
literature, will as well fit a young mau to cope with by far the 
I larger number of problems which life in this country 
presents. We further believe that any well digested 
course of study, of proper length and variety of ele- 
ments, may be so studied as to be highly disciplinary ; 

and this leads us toa word in reference to elective 
courses and elective studies. The one presupposes a 
the part of the student all the knowledge and experi- 
ence which study and discipline are supposed to have 
given his teachers, the other does not, 


We are led to these reflections by a recent visit to. 
this Institute, and the opportunity, by personal inspection 
and the study of plans and methods, to become some- 
what acquainted with the spirit and character of aed 
school. What the Institute aims to do will be best) 
stated by enumerating the distinct four years’ courses 
of study open to the choice of students ; but only open 


after two years of systematic study shall haxe enabled 
| 
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his teachers to judge of his aptitudes, ahd to advise him 
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‘as to his choice. 
I. A course in Mechanical Engiteering. 
II. A course in Civil and Topographical Engineering. 
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FIRST STORY FLOOR, 


. Entrance Hall, 42-2 by 25. 

. President's Office,25 by 22-11. 

. Physical Lecture Room, 49-7 by 28-3. 

. Physical Laboratory and Apparatus Room, 35-8 by 28-3 
. Physical Laboratory 


, and Apparatus Room, 92 by 27-10. 
Mining and Geological Lecture Room, 35-8 by 23-3. 
Society of Arts Room, 49-7 by 28-3. 

Secretary’s Office, 25 by 22-11. 

Stairway Hall, 87-3 by 26-10, 
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III. A course in Geology and Mining Engineering.| VII. A course in Natural History. Another radical and progressive step in the way of 
IV. A course in Building and Architecture. Any one, who will take the trouble to make a com-| laboratory instruction is found in 

V. A course in Chemistry. parative study of the subjects grouped in these courses,| Zhe Mining and Metallurgical Laboratory. In this 
VI. A course in Science and Literature. as detailed in the seven annual catalogues which the 


e Institute has issued, will see what changes, experience 

_—_) a and study, from year to year have dictated ; and by ex- 

amining the courses as laid down in the seventh annual 

catalogue in connection with the tabular views, the cur- 

| rent work of the school can be accurately ascertained. 

It remains for us to say something in relation to the 

spirit and, methods of the instruction, and the facilities, 

in the way of lecture rooms, drawing .rooms, labora- 

A tory space, collections. of models, minerals, and other 

|| appliances, for instruction in the various departments. 

| The student must get his first impressions of a new 

subject either from the dead text, or from the living 

teacher. Now, if the teacher is at the same time a 

master of his subject, and has such a consciousness and 

remembrance of his own mental history, as to appre- 

ciate and be in sympathy with the mental condition of 

his pupils, then it seems certain that he can, in a shorter 

time, give the student a much more distinct first im- 

pression than he can get from the text. After this the 

student uses the text to reinforce, enlarge, and digest 

his knowledge of the subject, to prepare himselt for his 

part of the work of instruction, the drills and examin 
ations, Such is the spirit of the instruction. 

The building, a fine view of which from a cut kindly 
furnished by Hon. Horace Capron, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., appears at the head | 
of this article, is situated on Boylston street, on land 
granted for the purpose by the State Legislature. It is 
easy of access being only three squares from the Boston 
Common, and is well adapted for the purposes designed, 
An examination of the plans of the several floors of the 
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© r æ a building presented herewith will show the space devoted THIRD STORVSELOOR. p 
to each subject and department. The chemical laborato Ee Jae Draw’ E a" 
ne ee OY J p e cnemical ia B. Fourth Year and Architects’ Dravi Koobi ijs 3e ÉF. 
A. Great Lecture Hall, 93 by 65-5. ries are well arranged for giving the current instruction Geen kapg elj T 
G Giri Eagieering Taere Rama 92,2 DY 35., in that department, and particularly well supplied with) i: E acshnial Euginegfmgieinr Room, Py Wi 
ee ee ee | Neen ee es ee r H. Model Room, at by 13 
G. G. Passage Ways to the Great Hall. ai The Physical Laboratory, in which large numbers of me tc 
) students have received the greater part of their current ic | á 
— =| i instruction for the past three years, is now a demonstra- i 


ted success, and quite as necessary to the student’s best 
progress, as a chemical laboratory is in the study of 
chemistry. ‘The laboratory is large and well equipped 
in all departments of physics, both for instruction and 
research. It is not only the largest, but the first one 
established in the country as a teaching laboratory ; 
and its success is leading to the formation of others in 
many of our colleges and scientific schools. 

To show the kind of work done in this laboratory by 
advanced students, we quote from the catalogue: 

Strength of Materials. Flexure of beams and girders ; 
breaking weight and laws of elasticity. 

Weighing and Measuring. Comparison of scales ; 
calibrating tubes; use of dividing engine; making 
standards of weight and volume. 

Laws of Gases and Vapors. Mariotte’s law ; expan- 
sion by heat; pressure of steam at different temper- |' 


atures. 
Flow of Liquids and Gases. Coefficients of efflux ; 


weirs ; effusion and transpiration of gases ; velocity of}; 
air and water currents ; flow under different pressures. 

Microscopy. Methods of viewing various objects ; 
maynifying powers; focal lengths; polariscope; mi- 
crometers ; mounting objects dry in balsam; making 
cells ; cutting and grinding sections ; injecting tissues. 

Spectroscopy. Application to chemical analysis ; elec- 
tric spectra of metals and gases ; constructing normal 
maps of the solar spectrum ; measurement of indices 
of refraction and wave-lengths. 

Photometry. Candle power of gas; comparison of 


fr 
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burners ; ratio of light to consumption. FOURTH STORY FLOOR. 

RAUF Spee FESTI . A. Prof. Watson's Study, 24-5 ty 11-6, 
A Architectural Museum, 32-2 by 25. Electrical Measurements. Measurement of quantity ; B. Prof. Henck’s Study, 24-5 by 11-6; 
C. Architectural Museum, 34-9 by 28-3. ° - ° r C. Prof. Runkle’s Study, 24-9 by E ce 
E. Reading and Study Room, 34-9 by 2: 3 electromotive force and resistance ; testing electro-mag- D. Profs. Richards’ apt A Nichols’ Study, 24-9 by 7-5. 
B. Architectural Library and Study Room, 32-2 by 25, } š ° è ‘ ‘ E. Assistants’ Study, 24-9 by 7-6 
D. Natural History Lecture Room, 26-2 by 20-6. nets; comparison of different batteries ; application to F. Prof. Rockwell's Study, 24-9 by Ae 
F. Prof. Atkinson’s Stu Y, 25-3 Dy 14-2. $ . 3 e e G. Photographic La ratory, 65-5 by 2:-r0, 
G. Prof. Osborne's Study, 28-3 by 14-2. submarine, telegraphy ; detection of faults in the cable. i. Drawing Roots, bers by aah 
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_ Laboratory the student of Mining and Metallurgy is fur- 


nished the means for studying experimentally the vari- 
ous processes of ore-dressing and smelting, by subject- 
ing all kinds of ores to precisely the same treatment, and 
by the same appliances as are. in use at the best mines 
and metallurgical works of this and other countries. 

To this end, the laboratory already contains the most 
approved ore-dressing and mill machinery for gold and 
silver ores now in use in California and Nevada, con- 
sisting of an ore ceesher, a five-stamp battery, an amal- 
gamating pan, a separator, and a concentrator, all of 
sefficient cdpacity to work at least a ton of ore a day ; 
reverberatory furnace capable of roasting from fifty to 
seventy- five pounds to the charge, with crucible and 

coppelling `f ; and the- equipment will be -com- 


pleted by the ition of blast: amt-emekisg 
and all the mschinery ia? for cane all kinds of 


The ee sstimeatal work of the banto is carried on 
by` the students under the immediate supervision of an 
Iùstructor. A sufficiently large quantity of ore: is -as- 
signed to each student, who first samples it, ahd deter- 
mines its character and. value by analysis and assays, 
afd makes Such other preliminary examinations as serve 
to indicate the proper method of treatment. He then 
treats the given quantity, makes z carefal examination 
of the products af each step of the process, ascertain- 
the amount of power, water, eKenfivals, fuel, and labor 


furrtices: | Aububon; eal the value of Tis Oititrhotoptent tevestiga- 


extraordinary mechanical and scientific inventive powers, | yet there is comfort and compensation in the thought 
developed in such men as Leonardo da Vinci, Michae!|that a grateful ‘world honors him as an acquisition to 
Angelo and othcrs, we find, approaching nearer our ewn | science, and as a benefactor. 
time, that Newton was a most accomplished draughts-| But the instrument, through which the education of 
man. At college he studied drawing intently, andj which we have been speaking, is attained, the eye, is an 
amused himself by making portraits aad carricatwes-of/object of the gravest concern when viewed from the 
his fellow students. In our. own country we. eve a| critical stand-point of optical science, and when regarded 
number of eminent examples of men distinguished in |as ah instrument of precision. Phere ts no optical in- 
art becoming men eminent in the scientific world.|trument maker who does not succeed in constructing an 
Fulton was a successful miniature painter in Philadel- apparatus much more perfect in many points than the 
phia when a young man. And it was while in Europe|eye-—that marvellous organ, which we are inclined to 
pursuing the study of art that he conceived the idea of| regard as the nfasterpiece of vital and organic archi- 
pushing the half-hatched inventies of Poor ae Fitch, to tecture, on account of the i service it renders 
a successfal and practical result. 


tions is due to his extraordinary skilt in drawing and|hend the universe, at the same time makes us familiar 
painting. He stadied art in the studio of the greatest with the minutest objects; this sense, which is the 
artist of France during the First Empire, David, the man | freest and most uncircumscribed in its actions—for our 
who Hfted the art of France from the degredation to| sense of touch is limited by the length of our arms, 
which it had fallen during the reign of Louis the XV and | hearing to a few thousand feet, the senses of smell and 
XVi, and placed it upon the classic elevation of the| taste have still greater limitations, —this sense, I say, 
principles of Greek art. David's: influence was felt/acts through an agent apparently so imperfectly ad- 
throughout Europe, and: iè still: echoed. in the: ‘best pro- Apted to its purpose, that fecent investigations stand 
ductions of painting and sculpture. The melancholy |amazed at the idea fiow by it we receive any intelligible 
news which was recently sent ‘over the telegraph wires of| impressions. That we do is an evidence of the inde- 
the world, announcing the death of Prof. Morse, and pendence of the mind, and its power to make useful 
carrying grief to the heart of every lover of science, art, | these necessary and imperfect méans of contact with 


expended, and thus learns approximately the effective- and true manhood, conres especially home to us, as mem- 
ness and etonomy of the method adopted. a bers of this university. And as it is a natural sequence 

- The Institute has now on hand aboet elevee tons of! in my argument, permit me here to pay a short tribute 
gold and silver ores, representing over seventy différent|to the memory of this illustrious man. He gradeated:at 
mines iin Ctoradio and: Utah, which were collected by| Yale In 1810, “Having a decided talent for art fe went 
the Iastitaté party of -ptofexsots and students dering | the following: year to England and studied painting un- 
their recent trip to these territories. The drawing rooms | đer ` Washington Allston and Benjamin West. While 
aré large ahd: well lighted, in which each student has|there he made a small statue of the dying Hercules, 
his table, and place, when not ne in other parts of which won for him a gold medal from the Adelphi Soci- 


the building. 

We regret that space will nut permit us to give an ac- 
count of the in 
Engineering, Architecture and Natural History, the lat- 
ter embracing the valuable and extensive collections of 
the Boston Society of Natural History. The Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and the library of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, are both open to the professors and 
students of the Institute, affording them unsurpassed 
facilities. We are impressed with the practical charac- 
ter of the instruction, as exhibited, not only in the labo- 
ratories, but in the use made of the many and various 
manufacturing establishments in Boston, and in the 
towns and cities in the vicinity, during term time, which 


‘furnish examples and illustrations, both in extent and 


variety, far beyond the capacity of any school. During 
the long four months’ summer vacation the students of 
the professional years are encouraged and aided to make 
excursions to distant parts of the country. 

_ The students now number about 275, and the teachers 
34. The capacity of thc present building is nearly exhaus- 
ted, and we understand that the erection of another of 
about the same size is soon to be commenced. The 
energy and practical wisdom, on the part of both Cor- 
poration and Faculty, which have in so few years built 
up one of the legding educatigqnal institutions of the 


‘country, will not fail to give it a yet more commanding 


position in the near future. 


ABT EDUCATION. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN H. NIEMEYER, YALE COLLEGE. 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) 

[The following is the remainder of the lecture delivered 
by Prof. Niemeyer on the occasion of the recent exhibi- 
tion of the free hand drawings of the students in the 
Yale Art School —Eps.] 

Let us now for a moment glance at the importance 


distinguished men in all departments of learning, have| 


attached totheart of drawing. Without going back tothe 


ety of Arts. The artistic power and anatomical knowl- 
edge developed in this figure ranks it among the first 
ptoductions of “scilptute™ produced ‘th this ‘Country. 
When I first saw it, not knowing the author, I took it 
for a work of the eminent French sculptor, Rude. It 
has the daring and original power of genuine art. As 
a painter of portraits Morse was preéminent in his time. 
A portrait painted by him 20 or 30 years ago was exhib- 
ited on the walls of the National Academy in New York 
last year and attracted’ marked attention on account of 
its superior power. He pursued art as a profession for 
over 40 years. He was onè of the founders and first 
president of the. National Academy of Design, and as 
the recognized inventor of the Electric Telegraph 
he needs no mention here. By this gift to mankind 
he created this inorganic mass of matter, the earth, 
into an organized, intelligent body, enabling every 
part to communicate almost instantaneously with every 
other part. His claim to the invention of the submarine 
telegraph even, dates back to 1842, more than a year 
before the first land line was constructed, when one 
moonlight night he laid the first cable in New York har- 
bor. Who can tell how much the world owes to the 
artistic development of Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse? It 
is difficult to say whether we would so soon have been 
in possession of the electric telegraph, had not his con- 
structive imagination been stimulated by the persistant, 
absorbing, and dominating will power and mental con- 
centration which is brought into exercise in overcoming 
the difficulties of plastic art. 


Prof. Morse was a member of the Art Council of} Not at all. 


this school ; and in him we lose a warm friend and 
valuable adviser. Although in later years he occupied 
himself but little with the fine arts. Yet he never iost 
his intense desire and love for them. At onetime, while 
in Paris, deeply occupied with his electric telegraph, he 
dared not, as he himself said, trust himself to go to the 
Louvre, for fear that the sight of its art treasures might 
divert him from the object to which he now seemed des- 
tined to devote his whole time. Though we cannot help 
lamenting the loss of. his influence on American art, 


the outer world, and proves the necessity of educating 
this sense to quick and. precise pefceptions, in order to 
correct its faults, and perfect the work which nature has 
designedly left imperfect. The general construction of 
the eye is known to you all. Every eleméntary book on 
physics describes it as a sort of camera-obscura. Suppose 
now that the objective glass of this camera should not be 
placed symmetrically with the axis of the instrument, 
that the lens should have intrinsic defects, and that the 
sensitised plate should be impressionable only in spots ; 
you would be obliged to acknowledge that the photog- 
rapher had hot the necessary means to produce a good 
picture. But we find all these faults, and others, in the 
human eye. I will only now refer to some of these in 
a general way. 

The eye has the defect of what in physics is called 
the “‘ aheration of sphericity” ; that is, the rays that pass 
through the centre of a lens have a common focus, but 
rays which pass a certain distance from the centre do 
not converge at the same point, but pass beyond. The 
nearer they come to the circumference, the greater the 
focal distance, if the lens is rigorously spherical. 
In good optical instruments this defect is scarcely 
perceptible, the rays being centralized by flattening the 
lens, Again, the eye is not spherical, but has an ellip- 
tical curve. This was for some time thought to be an 
advantage, but the contrary is the truth. And this. 
curve is not even well “centred,” that is, placed sym- 
metrically to the visual axis like a lens, but is changed 
and twisted in every direction. From this results what 
has been called the “astigmatism” of the eye, which 
consists in not being able to see at the same distance a 
vertical line with the same distinctness as one that is 
horizontal. This phenomenon recently discovered has 
attracted the attention of all oculists, as it sometimes 
constitutes a real disease of the eye. Again, the retina 
of the eye has spots where it is entirely blind to im- 
pressions of light. But is this eye, which is unsymmetrical, 
badly centred, blind in spots, at least perfectly translucid ? 
The cornea and crystalline lens of the eye 
are not absolutely limpid, as appears when examined 
through an intense blue or violet light, which renders it 
fluorescent. This phenomenon is due to the traces of 
a substance analogous to quinine, a body. which poss- 
esses in the highest degree the property of fluorescence, 
that is, of emitting a light of its own, under the excite- 
ment of blue or violet lights. The crystalline lens, 
itself, is not of a homogenous composition, but has a 
crystalline structure of six branches. This is the cause 
of the stars appearing to us with rays. All attempts 


to explain this phenomenon were vain, until it was found 
to be in the visual organ itself, It is for this reason 
that the crescent of the moon, when it is very thin, 
seems to be double or triple to some persons. 

These facts are enough to show to any one how prone 
the untrained eye must be to error and self deception, 
and that seeing is not a physical but a mental act. In 
infancy, the eye is aided by the hands or touch to ac- 
quire experience of the nature and consistency of things ; 
later in life, the eye asserts its superiority by instruct- 
ing the hands to perform ingenious and cunning work. 
The two senses seem thus to continue mutually to as- 
sist and act upon each other. Touch lends to sight 
material aid and support. The eye refines and gives 
intelligence to the material sense of touch, so that when 
sight is wanting. touch takes its place aad, performs 
its duties. . ©. 

The eye in its direct and steady look embraces but 
a small compass of actual sight ; in fact, we clearly see 
but a small point, which comes just in the focus of the 
eye ; and it is owing to a quick vibratory movement of 
the eye that we are able to see large extents apparently 
at the same time. To this is due the almost universal 
errar of seeing figures or landscapes only in parts or 
sections, Observe a number of persons who are look- 
ing at a sunset for instance. One will go into exstacies 
over the form and color of a cloud; another a bit of 
greenish sky, or a golden ray of light, or the trans- 
parent purple of the distant mountain, or the mysterious 
shadow of a tree or rock. Very. few will embrace the 
whole scene in all its magnificent effect, to the pro- 
duction of which all these different parts contribute 
and are necessary. To enjoy the full splendor of the 
spectacle before you, the whole and all its parts must be 
comprehended at one glance. But the importance of this 
is not appreciated by persons who have the habit of look- 
ing at the world as through a microscope. Art, in its first 
principles, aims at correcting this defect. The first 
thing taught is to see the whole of the figure at one 
glance, and then to keep the whole in your eye while 
working on every detail. The parts are not neglected 
while their relative value to the whole is measured and 
kept in view. 

If, by what I have said regarding the eye, anything is 
proven, it is that there are many persons who pass 
through life in unconscious partial blindness. The 
beauty of this earth, and the rich treasures of knowledge, 
are as though they existed not, at least for them ;. and 
they literally verify the truth, that “ having eyes, they 
see not.” The square sheets of paper on these walls 
are mute witnesses to the truth of what I have en- 
deavoured to prove. They represent a great variety of 
conditions and developments of the eye. The crude 
first attempts testify to the imperfect vision of the un- 
trained: natural eye. But gradually, step by step, the 
progress is traceable ; until, after a few months, the re- 
fined outline. and delicate shading announce the 
fruit and reward of diligent application, of hard and 


assiduous work. Yes, work! the author of each draw. 
ing alone can tell how much work his drawing represents. 
And the roughest of these, that look like failures, are 
often the greatest triumphs of difficulties overcome. 
There are few that one would be tempted to frame, and 
give a canspiguous place in the parlor. They were not 
made for that. They are exercises and struggles, upon 
rough paper, with Common crayon, and show rather the 
traces of conflict than the facile prettiness everybody 
has been obliged to admire in drawings done at school. 

The lectare closed with some statements in reference 
to the present condition of the school. | 


PREDERICE DENISON MAURICE. 


The recent death of this eminent man leaves a void 
in literature and theology, difficult to fill. He held a 
peculiar place as a writer, representing the broadest 
views of Theological thought, and the most hopeful and 
noble, if not the most profound aspects of modern 
Christian philosophy. He was closely identified with 
academical education in England, having been a grad- 
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uate of Cambridge University, in the same 
Stirling, and under the tuition of Julias Hare; in 1840, 
he. was elected to the Professorship of Modern History 
and English Literature in King’s College, London, to 
which was added the Professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History. Me was ever the idol of young men, asa 
sympathetic guide in questions of faith, seeking to 
answer all doubts, and encouraging rather than repress- 
ing an honest spiritof inquiry. The publication in 1853 
of his ‘ Theological Essays’ raised a storm of hostile 
cofitroversy, especially in relation to his views of the 
doctrine of Eternal Punishment ; but Maurice, although 
he had historic doubts in reference to the usual taterpre- 
tation of the word ‘ eternal,’ was nota Universalist: he 
said that he was not, in so many words, in a personal 
conversation with the writer of this article. He did not 
profess to set limits to the woful and terrible conse- 
quences of sin, but he regarded them purely in a moral 
and spiritual light. As a theologian he advocated a 
system of a doctrine of which Love, or Christian charity, 
formed the central life and source ; and he looked upon 
Redemption as an accomplished fact for the race, as 
something which each soul had but to open its eyes and 
behold, and enjoy like the light of the midday sun. It 
is however difficult to arrive at his real views in theol- 
ogy and in philosophical questions, owing te the vague 
and inconclusive character of his style, and the want 
of a clear, logical method of statement. . 

With Julius Charles Hare, Dr. Arnold, Benjamin 
Jowett, J. M. Newman, Whately, Trench and Stanley, he 
was ane of the earliest leaders of the Broad Church party 
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[extension of ice-fields during a comparatively recent 


period in the earth’s history. The day before yesterday 
I was allowed, notwithstanding the quatantine, to land 
and examine a hill called the “ Mount,” situated on the 
western side of the bay of Montevideo, and there I 
found the most northern erratics thus far noticed in the 
southern hemisphere outside of the tropics, The facts 
are as follows: The “Mount” lies in latitude 34° 53’ 
south and longitude 56° 14’ west. The general form is 
that of a flat cone, but upon a close, examination it may 
be perceived that the sides do not slant uniformly, but 
present eastward two slight rouaded and very flat promi- 
nences, and one westward, hardly sufficiently marked 
to be called knolls, and yet characteristic enough to de- 
prive the hill of any resemblance to a depressed volcanic 
cone. The height of the hill is 465 feet abeve the level 
of the sea, Its geological structure is very simple and 
uniform throughout. It consists of very hard silicious 
clay slates of adark bluish or greenish gray color, almost 
black in parts, These ‘slates trend in an E, S. E. and 
W. N. W. direction, and stand almost vertically upon 


edge, so that the surface of the hill exhibits everywhere 


straight lines of these vertical slates running in that 


direction. Under such circumstances it might be ex- 
pected that the surface of the hill should be very rug- 
ged, and exhibit everywhere. the broken edges ‘of the 
upturned strata. But this is by no meape the case. _ 


All these ontcropping strata are cut, as it were, to one 


level, corresponding to the outlines of the hill ; in other 
words, they exhibit all the characteristic features of those 


“ roches montonuses” of the northern hemisphere, consis- 


in England, and achampion of free thought and spiritual | ting of more or less inclined strata,the outcropping surface 


liberty, contending for the full rights of reason and of the 


of which has been considerably worn. Here, as.there, the 


rational interpretation of revealed truth. As the friend of|sceatches and grooves are wanting; but- the general 


John Stirling, and the beloved teacher and friend of F. W. 
Robertson, Charles Kingsley and Alfred Tennyson, 
there must have been something nobly liberal and beau- 
tifully genial in his spirit. 
From his having been chaplain of Guy’s Hospital in 
1836, he was brought into intimate contact and relation- 
ship with the poor and the laboring class, and this led 
to his advocacy of a system of intellectual and social or- 
ganization among workingmen on Christian principles, 
which finally resulted in the establishment of the Work- 
ing Men’s College in London, of which he acted as Prin- 
cipal for many years. An effort was made by his many 
friends, among them the first living names in England, 
to have his remains placed in Westminister Abbey, but 
his family, probably in harmony with his own modest 
spirit and what would have been his own wish, would 
not concur with this plan ; and he was buried in his 
family tomb at Highgate where also near by sleeps the 
dust of a kindred spirit, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Maurice was a voluminous writer and though not a 
man of the greatest amount of force, yet he has exerted 
a profound influence on the modern mind, as an ad- 
vanced and original thinker. He was a pure, unselfish 
man, intensely English in his prejudices, but in his true 
thinking hopeful, bold and catholic, though his spirit was 
Johannean rather than Pauline, meditative and subjec- 
tive rather than argumentative and doctrinal, and loving 
to dwell on the love rather than the justice and power 
of the’divine nature . J. M. H. 
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THE HASSLER EXPEDITION. 


ANOTIIER LETTER FROM PROF. AGASSIZ--SIGNS OF GLA- 
CIAL ACTION IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. . 


[The following letter from Prof. Agassiz,on board the 
steamer Hassler, was read, on the 16th inst., at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Academy of Science, held 
in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington] : 

My Dear Peirce: Seven years ago, while in Rio de 
Janeiro, I had the pleasure of sending to you the first 
notice of my discovery of glacial phenomena within the 
tropics. I am delighted now to be able to add one link 
more in the chain of evidence of the almost incredible 


form of the hill, with its fat, rounded, kuoll-like projec- 


tions along the slopes, leaves no doubt ia my mind that 
the Mount of Montevideo is a hill, shaped by glacial 
action, akin to the- well known “ roches montounees” of 
the North. 

Should this-evidence nat be.of a.kind to satisfy those 
who are not very familiar with glacial phenomena, I am 


able to add other facts which can leave no doubt ia any- 


body’s mind that erratics are scattered over this region, 
whatever be their view of transportation of drift, and 
that we have here ia the southern hemisphere erratics 
much nearer to the tropics than any thus far observec by 
earlier investigators. Upon the upturned edge of the 
slaty rocks which make up the whole mass of the mount 
are scattered loose pebbles (never exceeding a foot in 
diameter, and for the most part much smaller} of quartz, 
granite, gneiss, and a kiad of granite sandstone, con- 
trasting in a marked way, by their light and color, with 
the dark slates upon which they rest. As there are 
quartz veins in the slate s» sifu the quartz pebbles are of 
no account as evidences of the foreign origin of the loose 
materials scattered over the surface of the mount, but 
the granitic, qr and sand-stone like fragments are 
unquestionably derived from rocks not anywhere in the 
place in the vicinity ; they are true erratics, and they 
are scattered upon the whole surface of the mount to its 
very summit. ay 

The question now arises, where do these'erratics come 
from? I hope in the progress of our voyage to add 
some more facts upon this point, when I may attempt to 
answer it fully. For the present let me only say that if 
they are derived from a more southern exposure, the 
agency which has transported them northward must 
have passed over the mount at right angles with the 
trend of the strata of the hill. Without entering at 
present into a discussion of the theoretic side of the 
subject, let me only insist the fact that we have 
here erratics in the 35th degree of south latitude, and 
that according to Darwin’s account. in his admirable 
“Journal of the Voyage of the Beagle,” they are more 
and more abundant from the 41st degree to Cape Horn; 
just as in the northern hemisphere we find them increas- 
ing or fading in importance as we move from the Nor- 
thern to the Southern States, or vice veraa; this show- 
ing plainly that the erratic phenomena are cosmic phen- 
omena connected with the climate of our globe, and in 
no way depending upon upon local cataclysms, 

Ever truly your friend, 


l Louis AGASIZ, 
Montevideo, Fib; 26, 1872. — 
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Xylonite is a new substitute for wood, ivory, and 
tin, prepared by kneading oxide of, zinc with collodion 
and camphor. The mixture is pressed into moulds of 
any desired form between heated metallic plates. It 
should be kept from the fire, as it is very inflammable. 


Freezing by Mechanical Action.—M. Toselli has an- 
nounced to the French Academy of Science that he has 
succeeded in producing an amount of cold just below the 
zero of the Fahrenheit scale, by simple mechanical action 
creating rapid evaporation. He employs a wheel formed 
of a spiral tube, both ends of whieh are open, set verti- 
cally and half immersed in the fluid to be cooled, so that 
the latter passes constantly through the whole length of 
the tube, half of which is constantly above the liquid, 
and, being wet, gives rise to active evaporation and con- 
sequent refrigeration within it. a 


Fluorescence. —At the meeting of the American In- 
stitute March 27th, President Henry Morton, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, read a paper on “ Flu- 


“> orescence,” or that action by which rays of the higher 


purple, or even invisible light, such as produce most 
strongly photographic action, excite ia certain bodies 
lower rates of vibration, resulting in the emission of 
light, generally of a red, green or clear blue color. 
This paper was illustrated by a number of striking ex- 
periments. Thus a flask of solution of chlorophyl, (a 
green coloring matter obtained from leaves,) which is of 
an olive green color, being beld in a beam of blue light 
proceeding from a “ vertical lantern” appeared to be 
full of a blood red liquid. Various solutions colorless 
in ordinary light were then shown to exhibit the bright- 
est hues when illuminated’ by the violet rays of the 
lantern, or those obtained from the electrical discharge 
of the Professer’s large coilin rarefied gases. ‘The 
speaker then announced that in the course of the exam- 
inatiow which he had been making of such substemces, 
he had encountered one which he believed to be as yet 
unknown, and which possessed the property of develop. 
ing light by fluorescence in a pre-eminent degree. This 
body was obtained from petroleum, and he would pro- 
pose to take for it the name “ Viridin.” The werd viri- 
din had been already applied as a synonym for chloro- 
phyl, but was now practically obsolete, and too appro- 
priate to the present substance to be thrown away. A 
large drawing of a flower, with leaves painted seemingly 
in Fight umber tints, was then shown and illuminated by 
electric discharges, when it appeared of the most vivid 
green. The peculiar fluorescent spectrum of this body, 
and its relations to the spectra of other substances was 
explained, and many other ilhastrations were exhibited. 


` Ozone in Ohicago.— We learn from the Chicago Tri- 
bune that a company has been organized in that city for 
the production of ozone on the large scale, for use as a 
disinfectant. ‘The American Ozone Company, as it is 
called, bas Dr. John H. Rauch, the efficient Health 
Officer of Chicago, for President, Dr. J. V. Z. Blaney, 
Emeritus Professor of Chemistry at the Rush Medical 
College, for one of the Vice Presidents, Jas. R. Blaney 
. for Secretary, C. ‘Gilbert Wheeler, Professor of Chemis- 
_ try at the Chicago University, for Treasurer, and Baron 
J. H. DePalm for Superintendent. The Tribune says : 


Its great anticipated’ value, as a remedial agent, arises 
from the fact that air impregnated with ozone hastens 
the oxidation of substances which the ordinary stock of 
oxygen in the air is unable to purify. 

The effluvia and miasma which generate disease are 
described as minute combinations of carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, which cannot be oxidized and destroyed 
by the ordinary oxygen of the atmosphere. Professor 
Chanveau, in a recent paper before the French Acad- 
emy, affirmed that the propagating germs of contagious 
diseases are not disengaged’ gases, but solid corpuscles. 
Dr. Sanderson, of England, goes further, and describes 
these solid corpuscles as organized beings, self-multiply- 
ing organic forms. All these zymotic influences, as 


well those that cause inflammatory, bilious, and typhoid 


fevers, as those which cause cholera, and probably 
small-pox, consist, it is thought, of the absence of ozone 
in the atmosphere, and can be removed by supplying it. 
The quantity of ezone in the atmosphere is capable of 
very exact measurement, and is found to be least where 
the filth and other influences that abserb oxygen are 
excessive, and greatest in the pure country regions or 
by the sea coast, where the air is most invigorating and 
healthy. Pigstyes, sewers, and densely-crowded street- 
cars, low theatres, and all crowded assemblies, present 
instances of the most entire absence of ozone. Moun- 
tain tops, and all healthy rural districts, present atmos- 
pheres most heavily charged with it. 

Certain flowers—the Narcissus, hyacinth, mignonette, 
lily of the valley, etc.—develop ozone in closed. vessels, 
and hence Professor Mantegazza recommends the plant- 
ing of flowers in marshy districts,—a recommendation 
in which Nature had preceded him. ' 

The Superintendent in his published letter: proposes 
to use ozone, rst, as an anti-miasmatic, introducing it 
iato hospitals to destroy all infectious germs and efflu- 


vie, and to purify the air; 2d, as a disinfectant to be 


thrown into the sewers to destroy noxious gases and 
disease-germs arising from the decomposing matters ; 
3d, as a direct remedial agent, especially in consump- 
tion and diabetes, when taken internally im cod liver oil 
and other oils ; 4th, as an antiseptic, to restore to sweet- 
ness tainted meat and to preserve it from putrefaction ; 
and fifth, as a bleaching agent, not only for fats and oils, 
but also for syrups, for fabrics made of linen, cotton, or 
silk, and for the cereal grains, even. 

The precise method by which this ozone is to be pro- 
duced, is not stated. The Superintendent says only 
that by means of a very simple and inexpensive process, 
it can be produced in any building, and introdaced into 
any room or hall, uniformly, and at all times, day aad 
night, and at all seasons. The machine can be operated 
by the most unscientific person, who will have it under 
his or her complete control, to generate as much or as 
little ozone as circumstances may require; and that 
person’s actions can be guided, without any possible 
mistake, by means of an ozonometer, which may be 
worked in conjimction with a sepometer, the latter indi- 
cating the amount of noxious gases or effluvia contained 
in the air, and necessary to be removed therefrom ; 
while the former will indicate the degree of ozone emit- 
ted by the gen:rator for the purpose of performing that 
required duty,—thus obviating any chance of surcharg- 
ing the atmosphere with that otherwise vitalizing agent. 

The Zribune says, editorially :— © ` 

The object which the Chicago Company proposes to 
serve is to supply ozone as a disinfectant and invigor- 


ator to dwellings and cities, in much the same manner 


as gas and. water are now supplied, or in whatever 
quantities may be needed. Fn short, it proposes to give 
everybody that wants a change or air and climate with- 
out going away ftom home. The feasibility of such an 
enterprise depends upon the cost at which the article 
can be made and furnished, and its availability in com- 
mercial quantities for out-of door use. The danger 
would be, that any available supply that might be far. 
nished commercially would be like the “ fire-extinguish- 
ers” so extensively advertised a few years ago. It 
might be excellent as a laboratory experiment, but in- 
significant as a means of neutralizing the noxious efflu- 
via that arises from the million filth-holes of a great city, 
or from the swamps and marshes in which our endemic 
diseases are generated. 


Remarkable Solar Halos.—Professor W. W. Johnson 
of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, writes as follows to 
the Cincinnati Gasette, under date of March 27th: 

. A remarkable and very beautiful display of solar 
halos was witnessed here on the mothing of Match 2. 
My attention was first called to it at about 10:45, at 


which time the sun was considerably east of the merid- | PO 
The atmosphere | 


ian and about 40 degrees in altitude. 
was very hazy in the direction of the sun, but at. that 
time it was clear in the opposite quarter of the heavens. 
A bright white circle, parallel to the horizon, passed 
through and extended far on each side of the position 
of the sun. This citcle soon became complete, as the 
mistiness extended over the northwest quarter of the 
sky. At the same time thdre appeared two white arcs, 
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each intersecting the circle at a sharp angle in the point 
directly opposite tø the sun, where the confluence of 
the three produced a bright spot or moek sun. Turn- 

ing now toward the sun, a magnificent spectacle met 

the eye. A circular balo completely surrounded the 

sun, at a distance of twenty-two degrees. This was 

colored like the rainbow, but was red on the inner and 

blue on the outer edge. The sky within the halo was 

perceptibly darker than that beyond it. At the highest 

point of this circle it was touched by a concave arc of 
less curvature, tinted in the same manner. This arc 
appeared to be elliptical in form; it partially enveloped 

the circular halo, extending downward below the hori- 

zontal white circle above described. The point of con- 
tact directly over the sun was intensely bright, and so 

also was the point.directly under the sun, where traces 
of a similar but shorter enveloping arc were to be seen. 

A fainter colored arc was also seen above the principal 

halo, having the prismatic colors arranged in the re- 
verse order. But the most remarkable feature of the 
phenomenon remains to be described. This consisted 
of two rainbow tinted arcs occupying, as it were, the 
lower corners of the picture presented to one facing 
towards the sun, one being in the east, the other in the 
southwest. Their convexities were turned towards the 
sun, and éach reached the horizon on the side nearest 
the sun. They appeared to be portions of circles about 
the size of the ordinary rainbow, and their colors were 
arranged in the order therein seen (namely, the blue: 
occupying tbe inner and the red the outer edge), but 
they were very differently situated relatively to the 

source of light, the center of the rain arc being the 
point exactly opposite to the sun, while the centres of 
these must have been about ninety degrees from the 
sun and some fifteen or twenty degrees beneath the 
horizon. These phenomena are ascribed to the action 
of frozen mist or minute crystals of ice suspended in 
the atmosphere upon the sun’s light. The writer is not 
aware that the last mentioned arcs have ever been de- 
scribed in scientific ‘works ; the: remainder have been 
satisfactorily accounted for. Thus the horizontal white 
circle first mentioned, called the parhelic circle, on ac- 
count of the frequent occurrence of parhelia or mock 
suns upon it, is due to reflection of light from the sur- 
faces of the frost crystals. When the upper regions of 
the atmosphere are filled with these crystals, a portion 
of the surfaces they present will be so situated as to 
reflect the sun’s light to the eye to whatever part of the 
heavens the line of vision be turned, thus preducing a 
white light all over the sky. But as the crystals, many 
of which are elongated in form, descend through the 
air, they tend to assume a vertical position, and the 
greater part of the surfaces will be vertical. It is plain 


that a vertical mirror will make an image of the sun 


having an altitude equal to that of the sun itself. Thus 
there will be formed by the surface in question, as it 
were, a continuous image of the sun, situated at a con- 
stant distance above the horizon; in other words, a 
horizontal circle passing through the sun as, above de- 
scribed. The colored circles, on the other handgmre 


Y>! due to the refraction of light. Jt has been mathemati- l 


cally proved that a ray of light passing through a prism 
of ice, entering and emerging by surfaces inclined at an 
angle of 60 degrees, will suffer an angular refraction, 


which, for all positions of the prism, will lie between 


certain limits This may also be experimentally veri- 
fied, and be it observed that such surfaces exist in ice 


crystals. Moreover, the greater part of the light re- 


fracted by a multitude of crystals, having all possible 
sitions, it is shown will suffer a refraction near to the 
smaller limit, which is about twenty-two neeees: Thus 
it appears that all the refracted light which can reach 
the eye will-come from a certain zone of the sky, but 
most of it from the region just beyond a circte of twenty- 
two degrees distance from the sun, whieh circle will 
form a well defined edge of the illuminated portion of 
the sky. The elliptical arc which touched the circular 
halo is much less common than the latter, but is yet 
not unfrequently seen, and has been ascribed to a pre- 
ponderance of crystals having their edges horizontal. 
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THE words of President Cummings of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at the recent session of the New York East 
Methodist Conference are worthy of attention and, in- 
deed if they were regarded in the light of advice to be 
followed it would be better for the educational interests 
of the county. In speaking of Wesleyan University and 
its prospects, he argued strongly against an increase of 
the number of denominational institutions of education. 
He said he was in receipt of a great many applications 
from young men, telling him what other institutions had 
offered them, and asking if any further inducements 
could be offered by the Wesleyan University. This he 
regarded as placing an old and honorable institution in 
competition with secular ones, in fact placing them in the 
position of luring students to come to them, which 
he thought was unnecessary. But that which is espe- 
cially worthy of note is the following in reference to the 
number of educational institutions and the students for 
them. He urged that the number of students is far too 
small for the institutions in existence, and consequently 
the denomination has not a collegiate institution that 
may be said to rank first-class, etc. And in order to 
remedy this evil, he recommended a concentration of 
the denominational donations on a few institutions, in 
which thought we heartily agree. 


THE appeal of Amherst College to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for the sum of $100,000 has been re- 
jected by that body and so the College will have to get 
along for another year, at least, as best it can, or else 
appeal to its alumni or wealthy friends. We sympathize 
with the College for we feel that it, as well as many other 
institutions in the country, are sadly in need of money 
and that their future growth as well as present prosper- 
ity depends to a great extent on an enlargement of their 
funds. But while we thus sympathize we are not sure that 
contrary action on the part of the legislature would have 
been entirely justifiable. During the debate on the res~ 


olution several amendments were offered, which added. 


interest to the discussion and if they had been accepted 
and the bill passed would perhaps haveembarressed the 
college somewhat. One speaker, Col. Nutt of Natick, 
proposed to make the gift conditional upon the college 
admitting women to its privileges and supported his 
views in a vigorous speech in which he stated that he 


MR. LOWELL'S PROSE 


We well know that among a highly respectable class 
of writers it is invariably regarded as a great sin on 
the part of any author, if he happens to be entertaining. 
They are confident that no such crime as that can ever 
be laid to their charge; and it is therefore with a safe 
conscience that they proceed to the task of showing up 
the contemptible weakness and poverty of those whose 
works the public will persist in reading. Our fellow- 


_ }countryman, Mr. Lowell, is just now undergoing this pro- 


cess of having his pretensions exposed, or perhaps 
would be undergoing it, if people could be persuaded to 
pay any attention to his critics or to glance even hastily 
at what they write. Among educated men his position 
is well assured. No one denies that he is the foremost 
representative of pure literature in America, that as a 
critic he has no superior among members of our Eng- 
lish-speaking race. And he writes critical essays which 
men like to read. This is a thing that will never do. 
What would become of numerous magazine writers if it 
were required that their criticisms should be anything 
else than dull? Naturally he has been pounced upon 
since the publication of his two prose works, by men who 
feel that their craft is in danger, who are anxiously in- 
quiring what is to become of them, if once the idea gets 
into the head of editors that critical notices should be so 
written that men, as ordinarily constituted, can read them 
and survive. The latest one of these reviews appears 
with the title at the head of our article in Scribner’s 
Monthly for May. Assured by some newspaper state- 
ments that this contained “ some good points,” we val- 
orously waded through the dozen pages which go to 
make it up. We candidly confess, before commenting 
upon it, that we are not équal to it at all. The author as- 
sures us that there is said to be somewhere “a sublime 
ecliptical point of view from which all the apparent con- 
tradictions and confusions in human thought are rest- 
fully interpreted, and reconciled to the speculation of 
the transcendentalist without his effort.” Unfortunately 
for us that “sublime ecliptical point of view ” it has not 
been ours to arrive at; and owing to this fact, we sup- 
pose there is no “ restful interpretation” to our gross 
sense of much that appears in this article. We can not 
make out what the man is driving at a good share of the 
time and are only consoled by the reflection that the 
writer himself appears to be no better off. Were it not for 
the metaphysics, we shoald say that much that appears in 
the article was trash. That we can not call it, because 
we don’t understand it ; but we are safe in declaring that 
it is the ne plus ultra of high philosophical twaddle. 

It is difficult to say whether in the article the literary 
or grammatical criticisms are more absurd. Still while 
in this respect a very happy balance has been preserved 
between the two, we are inclined to award the palm to 
the remarks on grammar. Partly because we can un- 
derstand these. The critic has evidently been a faithful 
student of the stuff that is generally put into English 


was ashamed that twenty young women of the State of| grammars, and has carefully examined all the valuable 


Massachusetts were to-day seeking in New York, Ohio 
and Michigan, the collegiate education they were denied 
in their own State. Col. Nutt was supported by Gen. 
Quincy of Boston and Dr. Breed of Lynn. This amend- 
ment was finally adopted by a vote of 106, to 67, An- 
other amendment to the effect that the gift be made con- 
ditional upon the friends and alumni of the college rais- 
ing an equal sum was also adopted. Two others were 
proposed and discussed, one that the $100,000 be re- 
duced to $50,000, and the other, that the grant be 
made, but that it constitute a permanent fund whose in- 
come should be used for salaries and to assist worthy 
students without regard to their future intentions in life. 
The discussion on the resolution occupied one afternoon 
and the next forenoon and was able on both sides, but 
the bill was finally defeated without a count by a large 
majority. The friends of the college were much disap- 
pointed in the size of the vote against them, it being 
larger than they had expected. 


instances of errors of syntax which district-school 
teachers think they have found in our great authors. 
One of his own sentences will show to scholars his ex- 
act point of view without any further explanation. 
“ The opportunity or the inclination fails fo him,” he says. 
This is the painful correctness of the man ignorant of the 
history of English grammatical construction or of classic 
English usage, this is the way of him who writes the lan- 
guage like a pedant and not like a gentleman. Heisso 
unaccustomed to English composition that he speaks of 
the employment of Z and wein the same essay as a 
noteworthy fact which demands explanation. For four 
or five columns he denounces Lowell for speaking of 
Milton’ language as marked by “ captive epithets.” He 
first shows to his own satisfaction that Milton did not 
use any epithets employed by others, and then comes 
to the conclusion that Lowell did not mean anything at 
all. The critic was here misled by his own practice. 
He knew that most that he himself was writing was 


innocent of any meaning, and accordingly he took for 
granted that great critics like Lowell were in the habit 
of doing occasionally, what he was in the habit of doing 
generally. The expression, “captive epithets,” it may 
be said in passing, furnishes no difficulty. Any one 
who has made a careful study of Milton, knows per- 
fectly well how many of his epithets were suggested by 
expressions in the Latin or Italian poets or were taken 
directly from them. One illustration will suffice. In 
the opening lines of the second book of the Paradise 
Lost, the poet speaks of the “ Gorgeous East” which 
“ showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” Does 
“barbaric” qualify “kings,” or the nouns which follow. 
Here the barbarico auro of the Latin poet shows quite 
conclusively what it is that the English epithet qualifies. 
We might multiply such instances by scores. 

But much fault is found with Lowell’s style. What 
is the difficulty with it, one may ask. Why, the leading 
vice is “ want of free and harmonious tone.” Mr. Low- 
ell could not “conceive or create a symphony of his 
own.” There you have it. We all know now what the 
difficulty is. To this lack of “harmonious tone,” 
the critic ascribes the introduction of some words 
and expressions which strike his refined taste as not 
being quite the correct thing. Moreover, Mr. Lowell 
uses some words which the critic does not understand. 
It may be a fault; and if he will hereafter resolutely 
confine himself to words of three syllables or less, he 
will stand a fair chance of having most that he says 
comprehended by the men of the class to which his 
reviewer belongs. j 

We have given more attention to this criticism, than 
its affected candor, miscellaneous bosh, and grammar- 
school style require. Others have simply glanced at it ; 
and we do not suppose that it has ever been read 
through by any one save ourselves, the proof-reader, the 
author, and ‘some one allied to him by ties of blood 
whom personal affection has induced to undergo the 
heroic sacrifice. Yet we write this for the sake of per- 
suading some one of our readers to attempt the task. 
If he succeeds in getting through it, then let him read 
any article contained in “ Among My Books,” or “My 
Study Windows,” and mark the difference between the 
man who has something to say and says it, and the man 
who thinks he must say something and spouts out a 
wishy-washy flood of nothings in consequence. It 
would be an invaluable lesson in style to the student. 
In reading Mr. Lowéll he will be both delighted and 
instructed ; in reading his reviewer he may get an idea 
of “free and harmonious tone,” but he will certainly be 
fearfully bored. 


een es 


“PROFESSORS IN THE CORPORATION.” 


To the Editor of the College Courant—Sir: I have no 
desire to enter into controversy with my friend, Profes- 
sor Whitney, on the subject of the election of Yale Pro- 
fessors into the Corporation of the college. But 
your readers, if they reflect upon the matter 
will perceive,—and, certainly, his own clear mind 
cannot fail to notice,—that the suggestion which he 
makes, and to which he assumes that I have objected, 
has no parallelism at all with the case of which I was 
writing. The plan of which he speaks is that of “ having 
among the Fellows a representative of each of the grand 
branches of the University ”—a Professor who should 
be “a selected representative” of his associates. As 
there are five or six “ grand branches of the University,” 
this plan would involve the election of all, or all but 
one, of the new members by the several Faculties—each 
of the Faculties electing one member from their own 
body,—or, at least, the election of one member from 
each of the Faculties, who would be their representa- 
tive, ahd who, because he was thus elected, could 
scarcely fail to feel a sense of responsibility to his asso. 
ciates. Under such circumstances, I should have no 
‘misapprehension of the relation of this selected repre- 
sentative to his associates,” and I think it quite possi- 
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ble that he might “be to them a friend at court only.” 
To such a plan—whatever my feeling might be, in case 
it were before the graduates for discussion—I have not 
made any objection, for the simple and sufficient reason 
that it is not thus before the graduates. The plan 
which has been adopted, and which is about to go into 
operation, is as completely different from this as any 
that could easily be devised. The members of the 
Corporation, who are.now. to be elected, are no? to be 
chosen dy the several Faculties, each one having a rep- 
resentative of its own, but by a body as distinct from 
them as the permanent members of the Corporation are 
or as the Trustees of the Winchester Observatory, or as 
the General Association of. Connecticut—namely, . the 
whole number of the graduates. They are, also, not to 
be chosen /rom the several Faculties, so that each shall 
have one, but according to another arrangement alto- 
gether.’ All the safeguards, which would attend the plan 
suggested by Professor Whitney, disappear on the pres- 
ent plan; and if Professors are elected now, they arc 
not elected as representatives of each of the Faculties, 
to “aid in bringing forward matters relating to the in- 
terests of their own branch” of the University, but as 
“rulers” and members of the governing body. They 
become separated from their associates, and become both 
governors and governed at the same time. They become 
the employers of their associates. They have control 
of the fands of the institution, and have power, accord- 
ing to the charter, even to “remove” their associates 

‘at their discretion.” 

If Prof. Whitney intends in his article to ` express his 
wish to establish a system in Yale College by which two 
or three of the Professors, elected by the graduates, and 
perhaps all of them from the Academical or some other 
single department,—certainly, with no reference to their 
being representatives of the several departments,—shall 
thus be intrusted with the highest power in the Univer- 
_ sity, to the exclusion of their colleagues, I have nothing 
to say against his holding this opinion. I have written 
only for myself. I frankly confess, however, that I do not 
wish to see any such system established ; and, though 
I know nothing of the opinions of my associates in of- 
. fice or of my fellow-alumni, I cannot believe that any 
considerable number of persons, either inside or outside 
of the college, have any such wish. To my own view, 
the very worst sort of governing body for this college, or 
any other, is one that is, wholly or partially, composed 
of a small portion of the Professors, not elected by their as- 
soctates and having no responsibility to them. | | 

So far as relates to what is said of the inability of the 
President to represent all the bodies of instructors, I 
may say that it appears to me that, with the introduction 
of such changes in his minor duties as can readily be 
made and ought to be made, he can easily meet with all 
the Faculties whenever they desire his presence, and 
that he can, thus, become so intimately acquainted with 
their wants and interests as to be their common repre- 
sentative. But, whether such an inability exists and is 
irremovable or not, no remedy for it is provided in the 
election of a professor of one of the departments #2 gov- 
ern not only his own department, but all the rest. 


Professor Whitney says, “ The yoke of the Corpora- 


tion has never rested ‘heavily on the faculties.” I am 
happy to give my heartiest assent to this proposition. 
The fact that it has not, has been the greatest blessing 
which’ Yale College has enjoyed in the past. The 
object of the suggestions, which I offered in the COURANT 
of the 13th, was to secure, if I could, the continuance 
of this blessing; to provide against three or four 
dangers (incidental to the change in the constitution of 
the Board) which might cause the yoke to rest heavily in 
the future. One of these dangers—and, as it appears to 
me, not the least of them-—will be prevented, for all 
coming time, if we establish as a principle, at the very 
outset, that, so long as the plan of election which has 
been adopted shall continue in force, no Professor in 
Yale College shall be chosen a member of the Corpora- 
tion. I do not, any more than Professor Whitney, 


regard the existing Corporation as “abody of med- 
dling managers among whom a Professor might not be 
trusted lest he imbibe their tyrannical spirit.” But, as 
we are now determining rules and establishing prece- 
dents which shall apply not only in this year but in 
future years, I wish to prevent any Professor from carry- 
ing into the body a “tyrannical spirit” or becoming a 
“meddling manager.” Let me not be misunderstood. 
I wish to awaken no suspicions of my colleagues in any 
department of the college. The only Professors whose 
names have been mentioned in connection with the new 


,|office are warm and valued friends of mine. One of| Tuesday evening, 


them has been my associate from boyhoed. I think 
some of the Professors of Yale College are among the 


electing a member of the Corporation as their represen- 
tative, that would be another thing, and much might be 
said in favor of it. 


Tuomas A. THACHER. 
Yale College, April 25th, 1872. i 


YALE ALUMNI ba CINCINNATI, 


The Yale Alumni, renien in Cincinnati and vicinity 
held their eight annual re-union at’ the St. Nicholas, on 
April 15th. The following officers 
were chosen without a dissenting voice te serve during 
the ensuiug year: President, Judge J. C. Collins ; 


wisest mien, ifr all educational . matters, who are to be| VicePresidents, James. Gilmore, W. MicAlpin, P. H. 


found in the country. But I regard the two offices—o 
governor and governed—as inconsistent with each other, 
and I do not believe it is wise to intrust one Professor, 
whoever he may be, with power over another. 

The case which Professor Whitney alludes to in the 
Theological Department is not a case in point. If any 
department of the college finds in the Corporation a gen- 
tleman every way fitted to lecture for a few years, as 
supplying a vacancy in some chair of instruction, I have no 
objection to giving him an invitation to do this work 
and to giving him a share in the deliberations of the faculty 
of the department. But I think all candid minds will per- 
ceive the difference between such a step as this and the 
election of one who holds a Professorship into the number 
of the Fellows. The distinguished gentleman who, for the 
past few years, has aided the theological department, by 
giving instruction as a lecturer, has never received the 
appointment to a Professorship. Much less was he, 
while holding a Exolessorsniny made a member of the 
Corporation. 


My communication has been longer than I intended 
to make it. I am happy to find that Professor Whitney 
assents to all the other suggestions, which I made in my 
ormer article, and I“hope that this one, though it may 
not seem as well-founded to him, will meet the approval 
of the great body of the graduates. I believe it will. 
In regard to the statement that the Corporation have 
made provision that the membership in their body shall 
not be held by those who occupy the professorial chairs, 
it was made on what I supposed to be good authority: 
and I am confirmed in my belief that it is in accordance 
with the facts of the case by what I have since heard. 

Yours very truly, | 


T. Dwicurt. 
Vale College, April 22, 1872. 


A CARD. 


For the College Gira: I gberved in one of the 
numerous “tickets” recently published, that I was 
named as a candidate for election into the Corporation 
of-Yale College. Lest some graduate whom this may 
reach in time, should throw away his vote by casting 
it for me, I beg the privilege of saying in your columns 
that I am not a candidate for the very honorable office 
under consideration. For this there is at least one very 
good reason, namely, that if I should be elected and 
should accept the office, I should lose my professorship, 
which to me would at present be a serious evil. The 
Corporation has made it a law, that if any professor in 
the university shall be elected to and shall accept the 
office of Fellow in the same, he shall vacate his protes; 
sorship. l 


It seems to me that that is a very wise provision ; and 
that in such an institution no man, with the necessary 
exception of the president, should be governor of his 
peers, or be the trustee and ultimate -manager of the 
funds from which the salaries of himself and colleagues 
are paid, or of funds in the application and usé of which 
his colleagues are as deeply interested as himself. If 
the professors themselves had the privilege of openly 


Burt, T. M. Hinkle, M. C. Shoemaker, As R. Dutton ; 
Secretary, Peter R. Taft » Executive Committee, J. C. 
Collins, Peter R. Taft, C. E. Smith, M. C. Shoemaker. 

Upon motion of Judge Taft a committee of five was 
appointed to draft resolutions, relative to the late lament- 
ed Professor S, F. B. Morse. Remarks suitable to the oc- 
casion, were made by several of those present, when 
the following resolutions were reported, adopted and 
ordered to be transmitted to the memorial saling in 
progress at Washington : 

Wauereas, The death of Professor S. F. B. Morse, of the class of 
1810, which has been recently announced, has closed a long aod 
illustrious life of scientific discovery and invention ; and 

WHEREAS, He was known and honored throughout the civilized 


world, as the author of thé most brilliant, useful and purely scien- 
tific invention of modern times. 

Resolved, That in the career of Professor Morse, the world has 
beheld and acknowledged the highest triumph of natural 
science, and that while his death causes a profound sensation in all _ 
intelligent minds, his memory will be cherished with peculiar re- 
gard by the Alumni of Yale College, as of one who, by a legiti- 
mate pursuit of the principles he had been taught as a student, has 
conferred unparalleied honor on their Alma Mater. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered oa the records of the 
proceedings of this club, and that a copy be presented to the family 
of the PESE 


Ätenonso TaFT, 
W. F, POOLE, 
James GILMORE, 
H. P. BOYDEN, 
W. MCALPIN, 


The club then retired to the dining room, where after 
grace had been pronounced by Rev. Mason Grosvenor, 
of the class of 1827, due appreciation was shown of the 
good things of the table. These being disposed of, and 
“ Gaudéamus” sung, the Secretary read several letters, 
received from President Porter, and different members 
of: the Faculty. Mr. W. S. Scarborough the retiring 
president of the club, then Spoke substantially as fol- 
lows : 


The statement in the letter of Prest. Porter that “no 
graduates of Yale are more cordial in their love for their 
Alma Mater than those who reside in Cincinnati and 
vicinity,” must have been personally gratifying to all 
present, While I know there is no want of sincerity in 
these words I am mistaken if they are not to be attribu- 
ted as much to the fact that this club was the earliest 
organization of its kind, as to anything he knows or re- 
meinbers of its individual members. Since its organiza- 
tion others of like character in most ofthe leading cities 
have been established. There-is reason to believe they 
will soon be formed in all the centres of population 
throughout the country. Itis pardonable in us to sup- 
pose that they have exerted and will continue to exert 
no inconsiderable jnfluence in favor of our Alma Mater. 

Yale College has achieved, yet by no means without 
the aid of her graduates, high distinction and rendered 
invaluable service to the educational interests of the 
country. With her own inherent force she would un- 
aided achieve much in the future. But she could not 
accomplish by any means, what she would or ought, with- 
out the sympathy and earnest coöperation of the Alumni. 
Potential, in this respect, in securing an unfailing and 


Committee. 


general interest in the college on the part ofall of the 


graduates, will be the change now taking place in the 
organic law of the college by which the alumni are to 
take part in the election of six of the fellows or mem- 
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bers of the corporation. 
causes that produced it, has I cannot doubt been has- 
tened and assured through the influence of these associa- 
tions of the alumni and the sentiments thereby engen- 
dered and expressed. 

While the change will be hailed with satisfaction—I 
trust with increasing zeal for the honor and usefulness 
` of the college on the part of the graduates—I am sure 
they feel that there has been no lack of wisdom or fidel- 
ity on the part of those who have had the management 
of the institution. I am also sure that it is their opinion 
that the conduct of the college and the ordering of its 
curriculum should for the most part be left with confi- 
dence to the faculties of the different schools. 

President Porter in his letter “ hopes the old ‘college 
will not cease to deserve our confidence and affection.” 
It has deserved them and we can all say we have been 
proud of “the old college.” That pride has never been 
wounded. In the last few years it has been abundantly 
justified. I refer not so much to the unusually large be- 
stowments made to her funds—to the gifts of Salisbury, 
Sheffield, Street, Farnham, Winchester and others who 
are of, or near the college and know well her worth, or 
to those of Durfee, Phelps, Collier, Battell, Marquand, 
Holmes and others at a greater distance, and thus indi- 
cating the extended sphere of her influence—I refer not 
so much to these bestowments as to the devotion, high 
purpose and breadth of view of the members of her sev- 
eral faculties. The growth of Yale College within the 
last few years has been accelerated and quite beyond 
anything in her previous history. This is true of her 
material condition and appliances. It is to be seen in 
the extent of her funds, though yet meagre and quite un- 
equal to the demands made upon them. It is to be seen 
in the breadth and extent of the studies there pursued 
and the generous culturethere fostered. Itis to be seen 
in the outgrowths from the College proper, in the Shef- 
field School and the Schools of Philosophy and the Fine 
Arts—atready well organized and quite certain of a 
successful career; and it is to be seen, specially and dis- 
tinctly seen, in the earnest wise and liberal manner in 
which all questions involved in what is termed the 
“ newer education ” are met and discussed, the advocates 
of peremptory studies, on the one hand and of elective 
on the other being alike patiently heard, the Insticution 
meanwhile making haste slowly, strenuously adhereing 
to the peremptory yet making room for, and giving dig- 
nity tothe elective. Prof. Dana in his letter just read, 
refering to some of these and otherchanges says “and 
thus we move.” I like these words. I would like to see 
them inscribed on all the new foundations and super- 
structures of the College. 

I will not prolong these general remarks and will only 
add that the college, within the passing year, has been 
tried, 1 may say tested, by the resignation of President 
Woolsey, so well known and beloved by all of us, the 
honored head of the college for twenty-five years. This 
resignation created a great void. But the college without 
embarassment or delay has been able to fill it, and she 
had the ability and good sense, I may say self-respect, 
to fill it from her tried men on the ground, from the 
ranks of her faculties. She has filled it with Noah 
Porter, a worthy successor of the venerated Day and 
Woolsey, like them, wise, liberal and cultured in high 
and useful learning, and like them free from any symp- 
_ tom of sham, simple, earnest, and genial and withall, and 
better than all, a Christian gerttleman. 

Rounds of applause followed this earnest expression 
of feeling which was only increased by joining one 
and all in singing “Alma Mater.” Mr, Lewis E. Mills in 
a very quiet but effective manner then gave expression |. 
to the following : 

In the course of the wonderful growth of our country, 
the great west has become the ruling power of the Re- 
public, and the States which were wilds when the gov- 
ment was established are to day the rulers of the land. 
We have just passed through a great struggle for life, 
in which, thank God we have been successful and have 


This change, whatever the | made a nation which commands the respect and attracts 


the admiration of the world. 

That struggle was long and thé battle was fierce and 
the reason was that on both sides educated men took 
control of public affairs. We have schools which with- 
out money and without price give education to the mul- 
titude, but to our old Universities we look for that ex- 
cellent training which shall give birth to the love of 
literature and awaken those thoughts that shall grow 
and bear good fruit in the ripening age of the young 
men of the land. 

For the sake of the future as well as in memory of the 
past we are interested in the conduct of the affairs of 
Yale College. I therefore offer the following resolution : 

WHEREAS, six of the Trustees or members of the Corporation 
of Yale College to fill the office of Fellows are hereafter to be elec- 
ted by the Alumni, and 

WHEREAS, We consider it a matter of great consequence to the 
University that some of these should be from the West where so 
many graduates reside, and where is the great growing power of the 
nation, we do therefore, 

Suggest to our fellow Alumni whether in the West or in the East 
the name of one whom we consider eminently qualified to discharge 
the duties of the office and altogether deserving the honor, because 
he is a ripe scholar and a learned Judge, whose increasing years 
have each brought increase of knowledge of men and of the princi- 
ples from which their varied actions spring, as well as of the prac- 
ticai needs of life and the best methods of attaining them ; a gradu. 
ate of many years ; for a time a member of the Faculty; the giver to 
his Alma Mater of not only two sons who graduated with distin- 
guished honor, but of material gifts ; a man well known to be an 
ardent friend of liberal education at home and abroad ; an enthu- 
siastic lover of his old college aad moreover because he was the 
first President of the first of the Yale Clubs organized in the United 
States which are now doing so much good—for these and other 
reasons we the Yale Clab of Cincinnati and vicmity take great 
pleasure in presenting as our first choice from among all western 
candidates the name of Alphonso Taft. 

At the close of Mr. Mills remarks the attention of the 
company was fixed upon Judge Taft and his response 
was waited for. After a moments delay he rose and 
said that Brother Mills’ remarks were a complete sur 
prise to.him and, were so personal as to be emba rrassing- 
He was at a loss what to say. He acknowledged the 
compliment which was intended by his friends and by 
the company who had received it with favor. He ac 
knowledged also his enthusiasm as a friend of Yale Col- 
lege. He had not an ambition to be a member of the 
Corporation but felt that it would almost be ridiculous for 
him to decline this compliment. He had entire 
confidence in Yale College and its managers. Its 
faculty had always been thorough men. The public 
sentiment which prevails and has prevailed in and about 
the college is wholesome and worthy of all approbation. 
Merit without much reference to external circumstances 
is the object of regard. It has been said that in Boston 
the main question is, what does a man know? that in 
New York’ the inquiry is, how much is he worth? in 
Philadelphia, who is he? and it is suggested that in 
Cincinnati the question is, where was he born? But in 
Yale the question is, what has he in him? and what can 
he do? Taking his ability and his will together what 
does he amount to? Judge Taft spoke of the evident 
tendency to progress in the institution and its well de- 


served prospetity. 
These remarks were well received and called forth a 


hearty endorsement of the resolution. The duty of 
nominating five other candidates was referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of Judge Taft, W. S. Scarborough, 
J. C. Collins and T. M. Hinkle with instructions to re- 
port to the club at their convenience. Several other 
matters of minor importance were ‘then dispatched. 
The members varied the entertainment of the evening 
with songs and so swiftly did the hours pass, that t’was 
midnight when the club rose and with one voice united 
in singing the parting song, followed by three cheers 
for Alma Mater Yale. ee 


LITERARY. 


Dr. J. M. Toner, Washington, D. C., proposes to is- 
sue a Medical Register and Directory of the United 
States. The object of the work is to present {in 


“ Mirèio,” a Provencal Poem, by Frederic Mistral ; 


one volume, the names and post-office address of the 
physicians of the United States, and the names and loca- 
tions, etc., of the medical institutions in the different 
States and territories. To aid in its preparation a cir- 
cular is to be sent to each physician, requesting ans- 
wers to questions proposed. The work is to be pub- 
lished by subscription, the price being till May rst, $5, 
after that, $6. S. W. Butler, 115 South Seventh street 
Philadelphia,is the publisher. . . . Harper & Bros.,will 
issue in June a new singing-book by Phillip Phillips, 
entitled “Song Life.” Specimen copies may be ob- 
tained, post-paid, for 50 cents, or a hundred copies for 
$355 6: 4. Holt and Williams will soon publish 
“ Taine’s Notes on England ;” Taine’s on Intelligence ;” 
“ Smoke,” a novel by Ivan Turgenef ; and “ My Little 
Lady,” an English novel, by a new writer. . . : 
Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., announce as in Press, 
“The True Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by Ward H. 
Lamon ; “ Wood Scenery of New England,” by Wilson 
Flagg ; “ Poetry and Criticism,” by. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; “A New Volume of Sketches,” by Bret Harte ; 
“The Dickens Dictionary,” by Gilbert A Pierce ; 
“ Crossing the Atlantic,” by Augustus Hoppin ; “ Art 
Education, Scholastic and Industrial,” by Walter Smith; 
“ Pansies,” by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; and “ Olaig 
Grange,” a Poem, edited by Herman Kunst. ; 
Roberts. Bros. expect to have ready on May first, 
; and 
“ Paul of Tarsus,” by a Graduate. The 
Collegian of Kentucky University is to be he 4 name of a 
new quarto Monthly to be issued by the Literary So- 
cieties of that institution at Lexington. It is to have 
20 pages, double column, and its publication will be com- 
menced as soon as 500 subscribers are secured. It is 
to contain communications from members of the faculty, 
and the enterprise is approved both by them and by the 
Regent. The subscription price is $1.50 a year. 


Periodicals.—The Popular Science Monthly, a new 
magazine edited by E. L. Youmans, and published by 
Appleton & Co., has at last reached our table. It 
aims, as the prospectus has it, “ to give especial promi- 
nence to those branches of science, which help to a. 
better understanding of the nature of man ; to present 
the claims of scientific education, and the bearings of 
science upon questions of society and government.” It 
is distinctly conceded to be an experiment, which will 
be continued for a year at any rate ; and longer, if sus- 
tained. The editor says: “ It will contain papers, ori- 
ginal and selected, on a wide range of subjects from the 
ablest scientific men of different countries, explaining 
their views to non-scientific people.” It appeals “ not 
to the illiterate, but to the generally educated classes,” 
aiming rather to diffuse than to create science. This 
first or May number strongly prepossesses us in its 
favor. The leading article is “Our need of it,” the 
first of a series of original papers by Herbert Spencer 
on “ The Study of Sociology.” Then follow Proctor’s 
paper on the “Receut Solar Eclipse,” taken from 
Cassell’s Magazine; T. W. Fowle on “ Science and Im- 
mortality—an able and orthodox article—taken from 
the Contemporary Review ; “The Source of Labor, from 
Chamber's Fournal; E. B. Tylor’s Review of Quetelet 

n “The Science of man,” from Nature; Wm. Eassie, 
on “ Disinfection and Disinfectants ”; Quatrefages’ lec- 
tures on “The Natural History of Man,” translated by 
Miss E. A. Youmans ; “ Arthur Learned on the “Causes 
of Dyspepsia,” from a new book on Imperfect Diges- 
tion, soon to appear ; Luther Owen Pike on “ Woman 
and Political Power,” from the Anthropological Review . 
W. H. Cheadle on “ The Early Superstitons of Medi- 
cines,” from the Fornighily Review; An excellent Re- 
view of “ Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times,” by F. M. Coan, 
Literary editor of the /xdependent ; The Editor’s Table, 
Literary Notices, Miscellany and Notes. We commend 
this new candidate for favor to the notice of our readers, 
confident that under the editorial charge of so able a 
scientist as Professor Youmans, its pages will always be 
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science, while at the same time sensationalism and 
claptrap will be excluded. The subscription price is 
five dollars a year. ° 
In the Galaxy for May two new continued articles 
are begun, “ Faust” by Ivan Turgenief, and “The Cave 
of the Winds,” by Maria L. Pool. General Custer, contin- 
ues his account of his “Life on the Plains;” Gideon Welles 
has a second paper on “ Lincoln and Johnson,” wherein 
their plans of reconstruction are discussed ; and “ The 
Eustace Diamonds” is carried through four chapters. 
Junius Henri Browne treats of “Historic Lovers ;” 
Albert Rhodes describes “The Arabs at Home ;” and 
Richard B. Davey gives the history of “Donna Lucre- 
zia Borgia ;’ The remaining prose articles are “The 
Mother of Jacques,” by Katharine S. Macquoid ; “The 
Proof of the Pudding” by Edgar Fawcett ; and “ Regina 
Dal Cin” by S. B. Luce U. S. N. There are also three 
short bits of poetry and the usual other departments. 
In the Atlantic for May, Parton has the leading place 
and treats of “ Jefferson in the Service of Revolutionary 
Virginia.” “The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, reaches the fifth conversation ; 
and James De Mille’s “ Comedy of Terrors,” and “ Sep 
timius Felton” have each their fifth installment, as has 
also the “ Diversions of the Echo Club.” The remain- 
ing articles are, “ Who Won the Pretty Widow?” by Will 
M. Harney ; “ New York Dogs,” by Charles D. Shanley ; 
“French Democracy,” by Herbert Tuttle ; and “ From 
Shore to Shore,” by W. F. Stillman. Of poetry there 
are “Concepcion de Arguello,” by Bret Harte ; “The 
Story of Some Bells,” by Grace Greenwood, and several 
shorter pieces. A large number of books are noticed in 
the literary department including a long review of Bry- 
ant’s Odyssey. 7 7 
The article in Harper's for May, which perhaps will 
be most interesting to college men is one by Professor 
Schele De Vere with the title, “Mr. Jefferson's Pet.” 
It is a long and interesting article on the early history of 
the University of Virginia: ` We hope to make some ex 
tracts from this in our next issue. The remaining ar- 
ticles of Harpers make it one of the most inter- 


esting numbers that has been issued in some time. 


Porte Crayon presents the second instalment of “The 
Mountains,” which is profusely illustrated. A second 
and concluding portion of “ The Story of Tammany” by 
Rufus Home, which shows how that society became a 
political power, is given ; Saltaire and its Founder” is 
treated by Geo. M. Towle, and forms a good sequel to 
“The Social Palace at Guise” in the April number ; 
Chas. Nordhoff gives a first paper with thirteen illustra- 
tions on “ California how to go there and what to see 
by the way”; and Eugene Lawrence has an interesting 
paper on “Inventors and Inventions.” There are 2lso 
as lighter articles, “ Little Brown Fist, by Justin M’Car- 
thy ; “How the Baby crossed the Isthmus,” by C. H. 
B. Richards ; a continuation of “ The Golden Lion of 
Granpere ;” “ A Good Investment,” by W. J. Flagg ; 
“Wallenstein’s Horoscope,” by S. S. Conant; “Old 
Kensington,” by Miss Thackeray ;' “Father Higgins’ 
Preferment,” by J. W. DeForest ; “Stolen Secrets,” by 


' V. S. Dodge ; and “The Manhattan Will Murder,” by 


E. S. Gould. The editorial departments are well filled 
and interesting. a * x 

With the May number Scribner's commences a new 
volume and promises and inaugurates improvements for 
the future. The new department “Nature and Sci- 
ence” under the charge of Professor Draper, of the 
University of the city of New York, not of Columbia 
College as we wrongly said a week or two ago, appears, 
and fine things are promised throughout the year. The 
present number has the fifth of Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s “ Back Log Studies,” two chapters of the Serial 
“ At his Gates by Mrs. Oliphant” and the first article 
on “ Draxy Miller’s Dowry” by Saxe Holm. In “ Our 


` Educational Out-look” Mr. O. R. Burchard, advocates 


compulsory education. The leading article is “ Travel- 
ing by Telegraph—Northward to Niagara,” a finely illus- 
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a repository of all that is freshest and-most reliable in 


trated description of the route from Washington to Ni- 
agara. The remaining articles are “My Brother” a 
poem by Sara H. Browne ; “ Fanny Winthrop’s Treat,” 
by Mrs. E. A. Walker ; “Work in Rest,” a poem by Geo. 
Lansing Taylor ; Folk Life in Appenzell,” by William 
Wells ; Vasa Fictilia ia History,” by John H. Treadwell; 
“The Waif of Nautilus Island,” by Noah Brooks ; and 
“ Frederic Mistral the Provencal Poet,” by M. E. M. 
and C. T. Brooks. Of Mr. Wilkinson’s article on “ Mr. 
Lowell’s Prose” we have given our opinion in another 
column. 

In Lippincolf's for May we have continued, Mr. Ed- 
ward Whymper’s “ Scrambles among the Alps ;” “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” and “ Aytoun,” and 
a second article on the Private Art-Collections of Phila- 
delphia. There is also an illustrated article entitled 
“Sketches of Philadelphia.” David G. Adee contributes 
an interesting sketch, “On Foot in Navarre ;” Alice 
Cary tells of “A French Girl ;” and Sarah B. Wister 
describes the “Sisterhoods of England.” “ Arnold at 
Stillwater” by Thomas Dunn English and “ Our Farm 
in Redmud County ” completes the number. 

The Æckcti¢ has a fine Portrait of Hamilton Fish and 
“ Robert Burns ;” ‘Science and Immortality ;” “ Nor- 
fosa, a story of Grand Cairo ;” “ A voyage to the Sun ;” 
and a long article on “General Lee” from Blackwooad’s 
Magazine. “ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton ” is 
continued and there are also “ The Vintage of Portugal ;” 
“ A French Anarchist” and “ Modern Manners, with 
several other shorter articles. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute announces a 
prospective enlargement and other improvements which 
will greatly enhance its value. Under the indefatigable 
labors of its editor, Dr. Wahl, its success seems to be 
fully assured. : 

The Nursery, the small children’s favorite monthly, 
has a good variety of articles and illustrations calculated 
to please and instruct those to whom they are addressed. 
We notice especially “ The Polite Rooster,” “The Horse 
that knew her Master,” and “ The Story of Little Blue- 
beard.” l 

Three Centuries of English Literature, *”—This is a 
very poor book, about the poorest on the whole that we 
have yet seen, which treats of this subject. The opinion 
laid down again and again that Chaucer and Spenser 
are too antiquated and obsolete for the modern reader, 
is an insult to any man of ordinary intelligence. In the 
case of the more modern authors the facts are frequent- 
ly inaccurate, and the criticism, to put it mildly, is 
absurd. Of course, like all other works of this kind, the 
authors selected, outside of those of the first rank, show 
the taste and reading of the compiler of the work rather 
than exhibit their actual importance in English literary 
history. Accounts of comparatively inferior men are 
frequently inserted, while greater names are passed over 
without mention. If this work be taken as a type of 
the instruction furnished in English literature in Great 
Britain, we have no reason to be ashamed of the in- 
struction given in that department in this country, 
deficient as it may be. As a text-book, this is worse 
than nothing at all; for it will fill the mind of the stu- 
dent with inaccurate facts, and still more inaccurate 
fancies. oe : 


Three Centuries of English Literature. By Charles Duke 
Yonge, Regius Professor of Modern History and English Literature 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Kate Beaumont.*—Kate Beaumont impresses us as 
being far the best of Mr. De Forest’s novels, and as 
marking a steady increase in power and finish of pro- 
duction on the part of that writer. The characters are 
clearer drawn, and the incidents more interesting in 
their nature than has yet been the case in any of his pre- 
vious works. In the objection frequently brought against 
this tale that there is too much of blood and fighting 


p tate Beaumont. By J W. De Forest. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
Q. oe l ` 
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to be altogether agreeable, we can see no real force. 
It was, unquestionably, the writer’s intention to depict 
a state of society once existing in the South, though now 
with its feelings and traditions all swept away by the 
civil war. It cannot be justly said that the description 
is untrue to nature, or that it interferes at all.with the 
progress of the story. All the subordinate incidents 
bear directly on the main narration; the account of the 
love of Frank McAlister and Kate Beaumont. They all 
affect it ; they all tend directly to bring about the result. 
This certainly seems to us one of the best and most en- 
tertaining tales of fiction that have been for a long time 
produced in the English tongue ; and is, compared with 
his previous works, so decided evidence of increase 
of skill and power, that it satisfies us that Mr. De Forest 
is only in the hegiuning of his career of success, if he 
husbands his resources well, and bestows as much care 
upon the minor details of his pictures as be exhibits in 
portraying the main outlines. We cordially commend 
the work to our readers with the assurance that all will 
find themselves amply repaid, not only by the incidents 
of the story as a story, but by the more vivid conception 
they will gain of southern feelings and ideas as they ex- 
isted before the war. 


Christ in Modern Life,*—These discourses of Mr. 
Brooke—Christ in modern thought—are the productions 
of a highly cultivated spirit, intellectually and religiously. 
There is a familiarity with the most advanced philo- 
sophic thought ; and evident sympathy with some of its 
freest speculations. The piety which is evinced is warm 
and tender, the characteristics of love amd trust pre- 
dominating over those of reverence and awe. The cen- 
tral truth of Christianity, the incarnation of the Godhead 
in Jesus—the union of God with man, and of man with 
God, realised and made manifest in Christ—is firmly 
held, and is richly and beautifully unfolded. In this 
great truth are involved the three ideas original to 
Christianity and characteristic of it, the Fatherhood of 
God, the progress of the whole race of man towards 
final good, And the brotherhood of all men. A kindly 
feeling is expressed towards dissent and unbelief even. 
False religions, erroneous faiths, erratic sects, are re- 
garded, indeed, as the fragments of the one body of 
religious truth and of true saintship, of which Christ is 
the head. Theism and Unitarianism are. not to be con- 
demned and reprobated by the Christian believer ; they 
contain, with their errors and defects, parts, small parts 
perhaps, of the one true docttine fully set forth in 
Christ. Positivism and physicism have their portions 
of truth. The broken fragments should be gathered up, 
brought together, and reunited under Christ the com- 
mon head. The theology of the discourses is broad, 
perhaps broad enough for the broadest. 

While there is much that is excellent, much that is 
able, there is yet somewhat to note as faulty and even 
weak. There seems to be with tbe highest notions of 
the Christ of the evangelists, too low esteem for many 
of the particular teachings of the apostles, and it seems 
to us even, for some of the particular teachings of Christ 
himself. The rationalism of Germany, and the gross 
physicism of his own country, seem to have disabled 
him from accepting the clear teachings of the scrip- 
tures—from yielding to their express testimony. Specu- 
lation seems to sway its scepter over faith in accredited 
revelation. To pass over other, perhaps, more radical 
errors, as we esteem them, we will justify our criticism 
simply in Mr Brooke’s doctrine of prayer as presented 
in sermons x. and xi. This doctrine is thus stated :— 
“The unchangeability of God as Lord of the physical 
world is expressed in modern science by the law of the 
conservation of force ; and that law denies the power of 
prayer to alter any natural sequence,”—(p. 133). To 
pray for rain in a drought is, therefore, to ask one of 


* Christ in Modern Life. Sermons preached in St. James’s Chapel, 
York Street, St. James’s Square, London, by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A., Honorary Chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1872, pp. viii, 408 
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two things — either that God would work a mir- 
acle for us, or that he would change all the natural 
phenomena which have existed on the globe from the 
_ beginning’ of the creation till now. Gcd may work a 
miracle at the voice of prayer, if it were his will, Mr. 
Brooke admits, for all he knows; but it would make 
him miserable to think that it were so. To ask God to 
work a miracle, is to ask him to violate the established 
order of his rule ; and to suppose he coutd alter in the 
slightest this established sequence, within the sphere of 
his own laws, is to deny the great law of the conser- 
vation of force. | 

Mr. Brooke believes most fully in miracles wrought for 
some great spiritual end; believes that miracles have 
been wrought. He seems never to have asked himself 
what became of the inviolable law of the conservation 
of force every time that Christ or any one of his 
apostles performed a miracle. Was no sequence chan- 
ged then? and did that change involve no rearrange- 
ment into a new combination of phenomena as from the 
beginning ? oo 

Mr. Brooke believes in prayer that seeks change of 
purpose, a change in the sequence of spiritual phenom- 
ena. “God,” he says, “is the source of all thought 
in the brain, of all true intentions in imagination and 
spirit, as he is the source of all force in nature.” The 
influence of God's thought upon man’s thought he 
believes to be unbounded ; and in this realm he believes 
prayer is of avail. We ought, accordingly, to pray in 
a plague of rain, not at all that the rain may cease, but 
that farmers may be inspired to make the best of their 
opportunities, and chemists to invent new modes of 
agriculture, so that the evils of excessive rain may be 
mitigated. : . 

Yet is there not as much ground to believe in the pre- 
valence of order iti the spiritual world as in the natural? 
And must not that order be violated equally if prayer 
be answered? 


Mr. Brooke believes in a personal free will in man as 
in God ; he believes in the power of manJn this freedom 
to change the direction of force in the physical 
world. We can change, accordingly, the sequence 
of physical events; only such change cannot change 
the quantity of force in the world. Man can pro 
tect his tender plants, to a certain extent, from 
being drowned out in a flood of rain. Cannot in- 
finite wisdom and power so change the direction of 
that force which is bringing a deluge upon a certain 
tract of land as to save the harvests of that land, and do 
this without disturbing the great law of the conservation 
of force? Mr. Brooke forbids us to pray God to stop 
the spread of cholera, because that implies a change of 
sequence which the conservation of force forbids ; but 
he urges us to pray God to inspire our physicians with 
knowledge and skill to prescribe proper medicines and 
treatment, and thus stop the disease. What man can 
do, may not the Almighty do without violating his 
own law? | 


To take another view. Mr. Brooke holds that God is 
the common source of all thought and all force. He 
maintains that God has subjected the latter to un- 
deviating laws ; one of which is known as the conser- 
vation offorce. Under this law, an infinite number of 
phenomena are occurring every day—each equally sub- 
ject to its control. A meteoric body comes near the 
earth’s path. The conditions under which force acts are 
furnished ; the meteor moves to the earth. Is it within 
the compass of ‘infinite wisdom and power to give 
efficacy to the action of gravitating force, whenever and 
wherever, in all time and in all Space, certain physical 
conditions are furnished ; and altogether beyond it to 
give like efficacy to force when certain moral conditions 
are furnished? How is Mr. Brooke to prove that while 
change of sequence or a change of physical conditions 
is no violation of divine order, such a change of sequence 
or a change of moral conditions is a violation of that 
order so gross that inspired testimony which seems to 
inculcate such a notion must be rejected? 
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There is one argument of Mr. Brooke against prayer 
for any change in physical events set forth with some 
parade of confidence, which seems to us too weak to be 
characterised even as possible. It is that “natural 
laws would then be at the mercy of every religious man,” 
and then “we could not be certain of the sun rising at 
the proper time!” His notion of prayer is certainly a 
very singular one. Yet he does not seem to dream that 
fhis argument invalidates at all his doctrine of the 
efficacy of prayer in the spiritual world. 

This whole presentation of the doctrine of prayer, 
which is but the echo of Tyndall’s extreme physicism, 
seems to us to be strangely weak and narrow, we hardly 
know how to reconcile the belief of such a doctrine with 
a hearty faith in the clear teachings of the Scriptures, 
the New Testament as well as the old, the gospels as 
well as the epistles, and the words of Jesus himself as 
well as of his apostles. This strange fact only shows 
with what power the prevalent physicism of England 
has grasped the best minds of the country. English 
thought is predominently in natural science ; the study 
of mind is neglected or derided. The speculations of 
leading men in the realm of spiritual ideas are conse- 
quently vitiated, distorted, we had almost said de- 
rationalized, and, therefore, are untrustworthy. To use 
Mr. Brooke’s expressive words, their peculiar habit of 
mind has become abnormally developed. “They are 
like men who should sit all their life in a chair and exer- 
cise their arms violently. Their arms become immense- 
ly strong, their legs so feeble that they cannot walk. 
One would ‘not be surprised to hear these people say: 
‘On the whole, as a body, we have given up any belief 
in walking being either pleasant or intended for the 
human race.’ The answer is: ‘You are no judge till 
you have recovered the use of your legs.” 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Center College, (Danville, Ky.)—At the next com- 
mencement of this old Institution the President elect., 


Dr. O. Beatty, will be inaugurated, and the new college 
building dedicated. The citizens of Danville propose 
make merry at that time, and so want all the alumni 
of the Institution now living to be present. The first 
graduates of the college are dead—died old men full of 
honors. But there are scattered over the South and 
West hundreds of eminent, intelligent, and useful men, 
who reegived their diplomas from Center College, and 
these are cordially invited to meet in Danville, June 28. 
Speeches and songs and good eating will be the order 
of the day. Invitations will be sent to all whose place 
of residence is known, but all are wanted and all are 


{invited, and all will be given a Danville welcome. 


Robert College, (Near Constantinople, Turkey.)—A 
large and enthusiastic meeting was held in Tremont 


(Numbes 302 


Boston Theological Seminary, (Boston, Mass.)—The 
annual report of the school of theology of the Boston 
University, with a sketch of the origin and history of 
the institution, has just been issued, from which it ap- 
pears that there are at present 94 students in the insti- 
tution, 17 of whom will finish their term the current 
year. . They represent sixteen different States, British 
America and Great Britain being represented by six. 
The students graduate from fifteen different colleges. 
The report includes everything pertaining to the admis- 
sion, instruction,rooming, boarding,graduation of students 
and points out the advantages occurring from a connec- 
tion with the seminary, where earnest and aspiring young 
men cannot fail to catch inspiration and acquire knowl- 
edge, from the fact that they have opportunity to sit at 
the feet of honored delegates from foreign churches—a 
Newman Hall, a Punshon or a Spurgeon,—and can also 
attend upon the debates of the Boston preacher's meet- 
ing, thus acquainting themselves with many of the lead- 
ing spirits of New England Methodism and with all the 
live issues of the day, as connected with their future 
life-work in the church. The expenses of the student 
are reduced to the lowest possible point, several hun- 
dred dollars having been appropriated to them during 
the past year by the various conference education socie- 
ties. The library of the school contains about 5,000 
volumes. The review of the third of a century during 
which the institution has been in existence is a very in- 
teresting appendix to the report. It sums up the actual 
or proffered facilities of the school for the work of mis- 
Sionary instruction and training at the present time, 
concluding with the statement that “no institution ex- 
clusively devoted to the training of missionaries ever 
offered, it is believed, a greater combination of advant- 
ages.’ Regret is expressed at the fact that the archives 
do not furnish the names of the students or even of the 


-|graduates of the Newbury Biblical Institute, but from 
‘the information in the possession of the seminary it ap- 


pears that the classes have averaged about twenty a year, 
303 out of the 572 men educated coming from the State 
of New York.— Boston Advertiser. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.) — The Spring 
term, the last of the college year, began last Thursday 
morning. But little, however, has happened as yet 
worthy of being chronicled. The subject of the 
Alumni members of the Corporation continues to 
attract attention, and as the time for the close of nomi- 
nations draws near, nominations begin to come in-and 
tickets are plenty. The following are the names of the 
20 persons who received at the late meeting of the Yale 
Alumni in New York the highest number of votes for 
the office of Fellow of the Corporation. It will be re- 
membered that from these twenty the New York Alumni 
were to make up their tickets :—Wm. A. Buckingham, 
Calvin G. Child, T. M. Clark, Wm. M. Evarts, Dwight 
Foster, A. Q. Keasbey, Frank E. Kernochan, Jared 


Temple, Boston, last Sunday evening, in behalf of|Linsley, Wm. Walter Phelps, Edwards Pierrepont, E. 


Robert College. The Hon. Alexander H. Rice, presi- 
ded, and speeches were made by Dr. Hamlin, President 
of the Institution; Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard 


College ; Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D. ; Deacon 


Emory Farnsworth, and Hon. Emory Washburn. 
Letters were also read from Rev. Dr. E. H. Webb, and 
from Professor Edward North, of Hamilton College, 
who has just arrived from the Bosphorus. In this letter 
were some interesting statements relative to the college. 
The senior class of thirteen students began their educa- 
tion in the rudiments of the English language only five 
years ago. And yet to-day they express themselves on 
the most abstruse subjects in the purest English, 
and evidently do their thinking in the same. He 
asserted that better recitations than were made by these 
young men could not be made by thirteen students 
picked from the senior class of any American college. 
He especially indorsed the ability and excellence of the 
faculty of instruction, in which, eight nationalities and 
six religions are represented. 


P. Rogers, Joseph E. Sheffield, Alex. H. Stevens, Wm. 
G. Sumner, Alphonzo Taft, Charles Tracy, Joseph B. 
Varnum, Wm. C. Whitney, Lewis B. Woodruff, Mason 
Young. It is understood that Joseph B. Varnum has 
withdrawn his name from the contest. A graduate in 
Brooklyn, who signed himself “ Alumnus and Friend of 
Yale” sends us the following ticket:—Wm. A. Buck- 
ingham, Edwards Pierrpont, Dwight Foster, A. Q. Keas- 
bey, Rev. T. M. Clark, and Mason Young. The nomi- 
nations, it will be remembered must all be in by May 
first. We hope to announce next week the names of 
the candidates. l 

In accordance with previous announcement Prof. Har- 
ris sailed for Europe last Saturday. On Thursdayevening 
before his departure the middle class in the Theological 
Seminary went in a body to his residence to bid him 
good bye and a successful voyage and return. During 
their call a very fine còmbination glass was presented 
to the Professor in behalf of thé class. Mr. W. E. Saf- 
ford-made the presentation speech, and in reply Prof. 


| 


having traveled over 1,200 miles. 
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Harris made some very appropriate and happy remarks. Cornell University, has an article in the current number 


The glass is’ provided with three sets of lenses so that 
it may be used as a marine, field or opera glass. Its 
cost was $25.00. Professor Harris returns in time to 


‘commence his duties at the beginning of the next 


collegiate year in September. 

Professor Wier, begins Monday evening, April 29th, 
in the Art Gallery, a course of six lectures on “ The 
Principles and Means of Art.” They are to be given 
every Monday evening. The tickets for the course 
which may be obtained at the door are $2.00, and 
single admission 50 cts. . The proceeds of the course 
are to be devoted to the objects of the school. 

The studies of the term are as follows: the Seniors 
will have instruction fram the President in Schwegler’s 
History of Philosophy, from Pref. Dana in Geology, 
from Prof. Hadley in International Law, and from Prof. 
Wheeler in De Tocqueville. 

The Juniors will have Prof. Loomis in Astronomy, 
(the first and second divisions using the Treatise, and 
the third the Elements), Prof. Coe in the German 
Reader, Tutor Thacher in Jevon’s Logic, and Prof. 
Packard in Greek (optional with German). 

The Sophomores have Tutor Beckwith in Theocritus, 
Prof. Northrop in Rhetoric, Prof. Wright in Pliny, and 
Tutor Heaton in Navigation and Spherics. 

The Freshmen have Prof. Richards in Geometry, Mr. 
Day in Horace and Mr. Hooker in Herodotus. 

Arrangements in regard to voluntary afternoon ser- 
vice upon Sunday, have not yet been perfected. 

The Yale Courant says we are happy to hear that 
Prof. Packard is blessed with an infant daughter. 

Le Figaro and Charivari are acceptable additions to 


the Reading Room, 


YALE PERSONALS. 
'38, Fostgr.—Died at Washington Heights, Ill., 


_ April 1st, 1872, Rev. Samuel Foster. Mr. Foster was 


bora iw Hartland, Conn., November 24th, 1799. He 
studied Theology in the Yale Theological Seminary and 
was licensed in the Fall of 1830, by the Hartford Asso- 
ciation. He married in May, 1831, Miss Lydia Cou- 
drey, of Hartland. Having been commissioned by the 
American Home Missionary Society, he left for Illinois 
in a buggy, Sept. 5th, 1832, and arrived at Springfield 
just thirty traveling days from the time of starting, 
He labored in dif- 
ferent places in this State as missionary and as teacher, 
forming churches and establishing schools, with great 
devotion and great success until his death. 


’4], BROWN.—A writer in the World of recent date 
thus speaks of the political prospects of Gov. B. Gratz 
Brown, at the Cincinnati Convention. “With no assaila- 
ble point in a political record so full of attractive fea- 
tures, Gratz Brown has ability of a very bigh order, and 
unquestioned purity of character. If nominated he 
might not poll as many Republican votes as Senator 
Trumbull, because at the East he is less known, and 
because he has already been indentified with an inde- 
pendent movement. At the outset his name would 
meet less favor. But with every week of the campaign 
the brilliancy of his career and the chivalric courage of 
his character would win him stronger friends, and before 
the campaign closed, in my deliberate belief, he would 
be found stronger than any other man the Liberals can 
nominate. With him to lead the assault the intrench- 
ments of Radicalism would be carried with a rush, and 
a revolution like that of 1840 would amaze all the ma- 
chine politicians.” 

49, MiLEs.—Rev. James B. Miles, of Charlestown, 
Mass., now Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
has received a call to the pastorate of the Calvinist 
church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


’*52 Root.—Rev. N. W. T. Root, of the Episcopal 
Church is Chaplain of'the Ninth Regiment of the Rhode 
Island Militia. 


’53, Lewis.—Charlton T. Lewis has retired from the 
management of the Evening Post. He is succeeded by 
Parke Godwin. | 

55, PALMER.—Rev. Charles R. Palmer, pastor of 
the Tabernacle Congregational church, Salem, Mass., 
has received a call to the pastorate of the rst Congre- 
gational church Bridgeport. 


ore Preck.—Tracy Peck, now Professor of Latin at 


of the Æra on “ Qutestiuncule Subsecive.” The ob- 
ject of the article is to illustrate the obligations of the 
Latin element in our language to agriculture. 


63, McNEILLe.—Rev. R G. S. McNeille, of this 
city, accepts the call to the pastorate of the Porter Con- 
gregational church, North Bridgewater, Mass. 

64, WuITIN.—Married in New York on Tuesday, 
April 16th, 1872, by Rev. Wm. H. Platt of Louisville, 
Ky., Lewis F. Whitin, to Lucy A., daughter of the late 
Dr. I. Morgan of Selma, Alabama. 


’67, BisHorp.—W. H. Bishop, is at present engaged in 
making sketches of residences and grounds, in 
Whiteside County, Ill., to be published in the Fall, in 
connection with Warner & Beers survey of that County. 
He thinks of treating Jefferson County in the same 
way. Oa Post-Office address is Morrison, Whiteside, 
Co, Il. 

’69, Lee. —W. H. L. Lee is managing clerk ‘in’ the 
office of Lee & Atwood, 20 Nassau street, New York 
City. He graduated at the New York Law School last 
May and has passed six months abroad. 

'69, Ropeson.—S. H. B. Robeson, formerly of the 
Class of ’70, was recently married and is farming at 
Marcus, Jowa. 
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sion, and jin four degrees and forty-five minutes“of south 
declination with a retrograde motion of thirty-nine 
seconds toward the north three minutes per day. Its 
brightness is that of a star between eleventh and 
twelfth magnitude. | l 
l COLLEGE. i n 
— Trinity College has received $10,020 by bequest 
within three months. 4 
— A revival of religion is in progress in the Agricul- 
tural College of Pennsylvania. 

` — It is said, that the late Quincy Tufts, has left the 
bulk of his large fortune to Harvard College, subject 
to life interests of relatives. 

— At Cornell College, Iowa, the attendance this 
Aan is about 350. The endowment fund of tbe college 

as recently been advanced to $95,000. 

— It is said that the beautiful daughter of General 
Thomas, U. S. A., is the flancte of Mr. Parker, one of 
the American Students at the Berlin University. — 

~— The running expenses of Shurtleff College, in Illi- 
nois, ate $13,600, while the income is only $8,824. Its 
friends are trying to raise an endowment of $150,000. 

— The Seniors and Juniors in Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity at Madison, are studying Anglo Saxon. At the 


’69, WILDER.—E. P. Wilder has been chosen one of|same Institutions the Senior graduating orators are to 


the delegates from New York City to the Cincinnati 
Convention. He goes more particularly in the interest 
of the Free Trade League. 


’70, S.S.S. BRANDEGEE.—T. S. Brandegee has been 
elected civil engineer of Cañon city, Colorado. 


70, STEDMAN.—W. P. Stedman who left the Class 
of ’70 very early in Freshman year and was abroad for 
some time after, is now in a bank in St. Paul, Minn. 


’*70.—The N. Y., residents of this class were enter- 
tained Friday evening, April r9th, by R. W. DeForest 
at his home. Twenty-one were present Allis, Betts, 
Coy, Crane, Curran, DéForest, Dodge, Gould, Grinnell, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Kendall, Lord, McCutchen, Miller, 
Perkins, J. H. Perry, Randall, Riley, Shattuck, and Til- 


` |pey. It was considered the pleasantest of all the gath- 


erings of the “N. Y., Club of ’70”—an organization 
the oldest of its kind, having been started early in fresh- 
man year. Those present will not soon forget this late- 
est reunion, nor the hearty hospitality of their host. 


oo 


GLEANTINGS. 


PERSONALS. 3 
— President White’s report on Co-Education to the 
Trustees of Cornell University, is being printed. 


— Professor Thacher of Iowa, was to address the 
rhetorical society of the Chicago Theological Semin- 
ary on the 24th of April. 3 


— Prof. William B. Rising, recently elected assistant 
to the Chair of Chemistry, in the University of Cali- 
fornia, is still in Germany. fo 

— Stephen A. Walker, Esq., of New York city, will 
deliver the annual address before the associated alumni 
of Middlebury College on their anniversary in August. 


A Montevideo letter states that Professor Agassiz 
and several of his party were arrested while filling their 
pockets with pieces of rock, and taken to the guard 
house, but were soon released. 


— President J. W. Healy’s position at the head of 
Straight University, New Orleans, is supplied during 
his absence in Europe, by Rev. S. S. Ashley, lately 
superintendent of the public schools in North Caro- 
lina. d 

— The trustees of Tufts college have granted to 
President Miner leave of absence for the remainder of 
the cdllege year. During the absence of the President 
the duties will devolve upon the secretary of the faculty, 
Prof. Bhipman. 


— Miss Anna Preston, M.D., one of the first gradu- 
ates of the Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, 
and for several years past Professor of Physiology and 
Hygiene in that Institution, died on Friday of last 
week aged fifty-eight. 


‘President Paul A. Chadbourne, who has been elected 
the successor of Dr. Hopkins, is a graduate of 
Williams, of the class of 1848 ; he studied theology in 
the East Windsor Seminary ; in 1853 became Professor 
in Williams ; in 1858 in Bowdoin, and subsequently 
President of Madison University. 

— Prof. Peters of the Litchfield Observatory at 
Hamilton College, N. Y., has discovered another planet. 
On the morning of April 17th, it was in eleven hours 
fifty-six minutes and fifty-two seconds of right ascen- 


be limited to four minutes each. l 
— The smali pox scare at Hamilton College is said 
not to beso bad as at first reported. Only one case 
had shown itself, but the students who preferred to go 
home were excused. The college does not stop however. 
— The Rev. Mr. Avery, long known as a successful 
evangelist is conducting a series of religious meetings 


jin Hillsdale Gollege church. The result thus far, is 


about thirty conversions and still the. work is progress- 
ing. . , 

— The chair of Physics and Mechanics in the Lehigh 
University at South Bethlehem, Penn., is expected to be 
vacant after Commencement, by the’ retirement of Pro- 
fessor Lorain, a major in the army, who expects to re- 
turn to military duty. | 


— Three hundred and eighty-five acres of land at 
Dyersville, Iowa, have been secured for the location of 
a German Theological Seminary. It is expected that 
the institution will be opened next Autumn.. 


\ 


— W. W. Corcoran, Esq., of Washington; D. C., has 
purchased the “ Howard Library,” of thirty-six hundred 
volumes, and presented it to the Washington and Lee 
University. It is the most valuable classical collection 
in the State of Virginia. 


— The Rev. George Constantine of Amherst’ Col- 
lege, class of 1859, now a missionary in Greece, has 
lately sent to the college a monumental slab which he 
thinks must be one of the oldest in the country, even 
as old as the stone lions at Mycenz, heretofore sup- 
posed to be the oldest. . 


— The Presbyterian church have agreed to endow 
the chair of Mathematies {n:Howard Unjversity, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Rev. Lorenzo Westcott, tate of Lin- 
coln University, has been appointed to fill it, and has 
entered upon his duties. Dr. W. C. Tilden, of the 
Georgetown. College, has: been called to the chair of 
Chemistry. : : 

— The editor of the Philadelphia Press bas knowledge 
of a young gentleman eminently qualified for a position 
in one of our colleges, universities, academies, or high 
schools. -He would make an acceptable professor of 
belles-lettres, history, and literature, and is able both to 
teach .and deliver lectures with something of rhetorical 
style and graphic power. He is also familiar with the 
French and Spanish languages, both as writer and 
speaker. A note to the editor will receive attention. — 


— The first step toward the permanent closing or re- 
moval of the Danville Theological Seminary has been 
taken. Ebenezer Presbytery has resolved that it thinks 
the institution too expensive a one, and instructs its del- 
egates to the General Assembly to ask that body ta close 
it for the present, and lend $26,000 of the endowment 
fund to Center College for the purpose of procuring a 
new Professor in the latter institution. To remove the 
institution it is said would be to sacrifice near $40,000 
of the endowment fund. 


HeErNIA.—It is now démonstrated that rupture can be 
surely cured without suffering. Æ/astic Trusses are su- 
perseding all others. We advise all, before metalbuying 
trusses or supporters, to send for a descriptive circular 
to the Exastic Truss Company, No. 683 Broadway 
New York. 107 


THE OLD Wuic Party went for internal improve- 
ments. So does William’s Extract Jamaica Ginger. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE. A four years’ course for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Studies are 
elective in the main after the first year. There will be more than seventy elective courses in 
1872-3, in addition to the studies of the first year and the other courses required of all students. 
If any student, or his parents, prefer the assorted studies which make up the common curriculum 
of American Colleges, he has only to select those subjects. . . . There are extra voluntary 
examinations in the Classics at admission ; Aonors in the Classics and in Mathematics at the end 
of the second year ; and anors at graduation in the Classics, the Modern Languages, Philosophy, 
History, Mathematics, Physics and Natural History. . . . The College respects and does not 
seek to influence the religious convictions of its students. . . . The annual expenses of a 
student are not necessarily any larger than at many other colleges. Many students pav a// their 
expenses with from $500 to $600 a year. There are ninety-three Scholarships, of the average 
annual value of about $250 apiece, besides beneficiary funds, a loan fund, monitorships, and prizes 
for English writing, elocution, and reading. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. A three years’ course for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. There are no 
tests concerning opinion or belief applicable to either teachers or students. There are four resi- 
dent professors, two lecturers, two instructors, and a libraian, The School library is large and 
valuable, Liberal pecuniary aid is given to those who need it. 


LAW SCHOOL, A two years’ course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. ‘The subjects of exam- 
ination for the degree are Real Property, Contracts, Torts, Criminal Law and Procedure, Civil 
Procedure at Common Law, Evidence, and Equity. Instruction is given in all these subjects, 
aud in sundry others, every year. The Library (16,000 vols.) has no rival among libraries be- 
longing to Law Schools. - There are eight scholarships of $100 each. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. A three years’ progressive course of study for the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine. The attention of all persons interested in medical education is invited to the new organization 
and plan of study of this ‘school, Full information may be obtained by applying to Dr. C. Ellis, 
Dean.of the Medical Facalty, 114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DENTAL SCHOOL. This school is in one sense a branch of the Medical School: but it has three 
distinct professorships of dental subjects, maintains separate laboratories and an infirmary for dental 
operations, gives the separate degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine. The instruction covers 
the whole academic year ; but there is a winter session (Sept. 26 to Feb. 10) and a-summer ses- 
sion (Feb. 17 te June 25). 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. This school has been entirely reorganized, and now 
offers very systematic and complete courses of study in all departments of science, pure and applied. 

1. A four yeare’ course of study in CiviL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERING for the degree of 
Civil meer. 2. A three years’ course in PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY for the 

degree of Bachelor of Scieace. 3. A three years’ coarse in NATURAL History for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 4. A three years’ course in MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND ASTRONOMY for 

the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

The school also offers to teachers, or 
study in the elements of Natural 

teachers to teach 


rsons who mean to become “achers, a one year’s course of 
istory, Chemigtry, and Physics, which is intended to qualify 
ience by the modern methods of experiment and observation. 
Lastly, the school offers thorough instruction for advaneed students in Physics, Chemistry, Zodlogy, 
Geology, Botany, and Mathematics. 
Students in the Scientific School may take fooms in the college buildings ; they have all the general 
advantages of connection with the University. There are four Scholarships of $150 each. 


MINING SCHOOL. A four years’ course of study for the degree of Mining Engineer. The first 
three years of the course are identical with the first three years of the Engineering Course in the 
Scientific School. The fourth year is devoted to Economic Geology, Exploitation of Mines, 
Metallurgy, and Assaying. 
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BUSSEY INSTITUTION. The School of Agriculture and Horticulture recently established in exe- 
cution of the will of Benjamin Bussey, gives thorough instruction in Agriculture, Useful and Orna- 
mental Gardening, and Stock Raising. In order to give the student a sound basis for a thorough 
knowledge of these Arts, the School supplies instruction in Physical Geography, Meteorology, and 
the elements of Geology, in Chemistry and Physics, in the elements of Botany, Zodlogy, and En- 
tomology, in Levelling and Road. building, and in French and German. | 


This School is intended for the following classes of persons: 1. Young men who intend to become 
practical farmers, gardeners, florists, or landscape gardeners. 2. Young men who will naturally be 
called upon to manage large estates—euch as the sons of large farmers and of city men who own coun- 
try-places. 3. Young men of character, g pce. and native force who have neither taste nor 
aptitude for literary studies, but who, being fond of country life and observant of natural objects, 
would make, when thoroughly trained, good stewards or overseers of gentlemen’s estates. 4. Teach- 
ers, Or young men preparing to be teachers, who expect to be called upon to teach some of the sub- 
jects taught in thts School. 5. Persons who wish to familiarize themselves with some special branch 
of agriculture, horticulture, or applied panics). : l 

The regular course af study, to be pursued by candidates for a degree, will fill.three years. Thein-. 
struction of the first year's course is given at the Lawrence Scientific School, in Cambridge ; that of 
the second and third years’ courses at the Bussey Institution, which is situated near the village of 
Jamaica Plain, about five miles southwest of Boston. The teachings of the school are illustrated by 
the rich scientific collections of the University, and by a botanic garden, a large and profitable farm 
greenhouses, propagating houses, and field experiments. The single object of the School is to pro- 
mote and diffuse a thorough knowledge of Agriculture and Horticulture. 

Full information about this Schoo! may be obtained by addressing Prof. E. Hf. Storer, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 


THE DEGREES OF MASTER OF ARTS, DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY, AND DOCTOR 
OF SCIENCE. After commencement, 1872, the ordinary degree of Master of Arts will be con- 
ferred only upon examination. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science have 
recently been established. They are given on examination. AV three degrees are open to graduates 
of other colleges, as well as to graduates in Arts or Science of this University ; bat certain addi- 
tional examinations may be required of Bachelors of Arts, Science, or Philosophy of other insti- 
tutions. . Can idates for the Degrec of Master of Arts must pursue aome course of lib- 
eral study at the University for at least one year after taking the Bachelor’s degree ; candidates 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy must study at the University at least two years after tak- 
ing the degree of Bachelor of Arts; candidates for the degree of Doctor of Science must pursue 
for three years a course of scientific study embracing at least two subjects, but only two of these 
years need be spent at this University. In special cases the requisition of residence at the Uni- 
versity. may be remitted to Bachelors of Arts or Science of Harvard University who are candidates 
for higher degrees. 


For information concerning these degrees address Prof. J. M. Pierce, Secretary Academic 
Council, Cambridge. 


The numerous elective courses of instruction in Harvard College have recently been opened to 
Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College and of other colleges. An undergraduate of Harvard College, 
cannot, at the best, pursue more than fifteen of these courses before taking the Bachelor’s degree. 
The seventy eleetive courses for 1872-73 therefore offer a wide choice of new studies to Bachelors of 
Arts of Harvard College, as well as of other institutions . . . . hree courses of in- 
struction in the Divinity School will be open to Bachelors of Arts, viz., those on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, New Testament Criticism, and the Frst hree Centuries of Christianity. » Instruction in 
Sanscrit, Icelandic, and Gothic is offered to competent students. . . Courses of University 
Lectures will be given during 1872-73 on Jurisprudence, History, and some topics in Social Science. 
These Lectures, taken in connection with the College courses on Political Economy and Roman Law 
and certain of the College courses on History, will provide a full year’s work in Political Science. . 

- « There will be courses of’University Lectures on some Art subjects and on some special sub- 
jects in Science, as heretofore. ` Advanced students will be received into the Botanical 

aboratory (ProF. GRAY), the Chemical Laboratory (ProF. COOKE), the Physical Laboratory (Pror. 
GisBs), the Physital Laboratory (Asst.-Profs. TROWBRIDGE and HILL), the Laboratory of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry (ProF. STORER), the Physiological Laberatory (Asst.-Prof, BowpitcH), and into the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy (Profs. AGAssiz, HAGEN, and SHALER). There is field-teaching in 
Geology and Botany both in term-time and vacation. 


The Academic Year begins in all departments of the University on the Thursday following the last Wednesday in September, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, There is a recess from Dec. 24 to Jau. 


6 inclusive. 


E xaminations for admission to Harvard 9 d will be held this year, on June 37, 28, 29, and Sept. 26, 27 28, beginnin, 
t 


ments of the Scientific and Mining Schools and o 


at A. M. of June 27 and Sept. 26. Fsxaminations for admission to those depat- 


Bussey Institution for which there are admission examinations will be held on June 27 and Sept. 26, beginning at 9 A. M. 


For Catalogues (second edition, 1871-72), Exomination-papers, or Circulars, address James W. Harris, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass, I 


SCHOOL OF MINES 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


ZAST FORTY-NINTH ST. NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY: 
F. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., President ; CHARLES A, JOY, Pu.D., General Chemistry ; 
$; EGLESTON pe! M, Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; WM. G. PECK, LL D., M Surveyi Mechanics ; | 
RANCÍS L. VI M., Mining Engineering ; N H. VAN AMRIN E, Â.M., M ics; 
and App. C ; DODEN N. ROOD, A.M i 


foun HANDLER Pa- Du A "Botany ; 7? J.S. NEWBERRY, M.D. LL.D., Geology & Paleontology. 
the Degree of Engineer tof Mines or Bachelor ef R 


viz :—I. hf ians wats are Ennon. IIi. Metallurgy; IV. Natural History; V. Analytica 
and Applied Chornistry. is a preparatory year for those not qualified for the r coarses, Persons not candidates 
tor a degree may, by special arrangemest, pursue any of the branches taught in the without previous examination. 

Exray The fee for the full course, including instruction, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, and 
stedents’ cotlection i is $200 per canara For special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. Special 
sucess in A ing are itted før two months for a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to meet the ex- 
penses of t 


For ferther information-and for cata to 
als ; lopies, apply . DR. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean af the Faculty. 


<- Law Department of Yale College. 


FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS. 
NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., MARK BAILEY, M.A., 
President. Forensic Elocution. 
CHARLES I. McCURDY, LL.D., FRANCIS BACON, M.D., 
ee. ` 
THEODORE D. JÖOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Medical Jurisprudence. 
Law ations. WILLIAM C. ROBINSON, 
UAMES M. HOPPIN, D.D.. LL.B. 
ish Cómposition. 


Elementary and Criminal Law, and Real Estate. 
Englis 
JAMES HADLEY, LL.D., 
Civil La 


SIMEON E. BALDWIN, 
w. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND. M.A., OHNSON T. PLATT, 
Proceed 


Constitutional and Commercial Law, and Wills. : 
ure, Bailment, and Conflict of Laws, vidence and Equity Jurisprudence. 


Pleading, 


At the close of the Academic year, premiums will be awarded for ‘be best dissertations on subjects to be hereafter announced | . 


Two terms annually. Fall term opens Sept. 13th, 1871. Terns, $90 per annum. Further information may b obtaine 
by addressing WM. C. ROBINSON, Dean of the Faculty, at New Haven. Conn. 


THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE offers to young men advanced Systematic Education 
12 MATHEMATICAL. PHYSICAL and NATURAL SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 


Courses of instruction are arranged to meet the wants of three classes of students, viz:—!I. University or Post-Graduate 
Students who have already taken an academic degree, or who wish for advanced instractien, with or without reference to a 
second degree :—II. Undergraduate Students (candidates for the degree of Ph.B.) who pursue a regular three pears’ course, 
preparatory to higher studies or professional life ;—III. Special Students who are received without reference to a degree. 

The next year begins Sept. 13, 1871. Examinations for admission, July 14, 1871, and Sept. 13, 1871. Tuition, $150 per 


y | year; for special students in Chemical Laboratory, $75 additional for chemicals, etc. 


Fuller infarmation can be obtained by addressing the Secretary, Prof. D. C. GILMAN, New Haven, Conn. 9 


— 


E. R. BENJAMIN, (Successor to G. QuETTIER,) 
IMPORTER OF 
CHEMICAL WARES AND APPARATUS FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, Ete. 
Has removed from his old stand in Greenwich Street, to the fine and large store, 
10 Barclay Street, 
; rar Where he is making great additions to his stock in 
Foreign and Domestic Minerals; French, Bohemian, and German Glassware and Porcelain Tools for the Labora. 
tory, New and Rare Apparatus; 
And has Sole N. Y. Agency for 


TROMMSDORFF’S PURE CHEMICALS AND REAGENTS. 
Depot for Ward's celebrated plaster casts of Fossils, &c. Importations directly to colleges can be arranged free of duty. 
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Votume X. 


HOW SHALL YALE COLLEGE BE RADICALIZED? 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO THE CHARACTER OF THE 
ALUMNI MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION. 


BY GEORGE M. BEARD M.D. 


Among a very considerable body of the alumni of 
Yale—I will not say a majority—a body somewhat pow- 
erful in numbers and in prospective if not actual influ- 
ence, there is a suspicion amounting at fimes, and in 
individual cases, to a positive conviction, that the cry- 
ing need of the college is an infusion ot the radical ele- 
ment in its management. Now this idea may be very 
false, or it may be very true ; it may be the passionate 
shriek of shallow sore heads, or the slowly matured be- 
lief of original and able minds ; it may be but a momen- 
tary breeze that shall soon die away and be felt no more, 
or it may be the first mutterings of a rising storm which, 
with steadily accumulating force, is to sweep all before 
it,—these are questions that need not be argued here. 
The broad fact here to be recognized is that such a feel- 
ing does exist ; that it is wide spread, that it is not con- 
fined to younger Yale, although, for reasons that I have 
previously given through the colums of the Courant, it 
takes its root in the early rather than in the latter de 
cades of life. 


In order to avoid the charge of vagueness it may be 
well for me to define what I mean by conservatism and 
radicalism. . 

A conservative is one that takes his inspiration from 
the past. 

A radical is one that takes his inspiration from the 
future. 

In matters of education the conservative looks to the 
old as the radical looks to the new education. The con- 
_ servative feels that what is old is presumptively true ; 
to the radical, age is a presumptive of partial if not abso- 
lute error. A conservative member of a corporation 
will declare himself abstractly in favor of educational 
progress—for very few in these times of ours are willing 
to say that they prefer barbarism to civilization—will 
reverence above all things safety ; will magnify practical 
difficulties in the way of specific reform, and in matters 
of doubt will seek the advice of the wise men of the 
past rather than of the future. A radical member of a 
corporation will seek out special reforms and concen- 
trate his energies on their accomplishment ; will prefer 
activity to mere harmlessness, and regard timidity as 
the one unpardonable sin ; will feel that the greater the 
obstacles to advance the greater must be the resistance ; 


and in a crisis will ask counsel of the wise men of the]. 


future as well as of the past. A college may progress 
either under a conservative or radical administration ; 
under radical, it will march in front, under conservative, 
in the rear. 

Now there is danger that the opportunity of inocula- 
ting the Yale Corporation with radicalism which is to be 
offered at the coming election of the six alumni mem- 


bers will be lost through the indifference or neglect or| ` 


bad management of the alumni themselves. It is so 
easy to pounce upon the eminent names that occur to 
us and write them down as candidates and so difficult to 
scan the whole firmament and out of five thousand stars 
of various magnitudes to select those and only those 
which will best represent our sentiments in regard to 
the higher education,that very many will give up in des- 
pair and surrender their franchise. The election of the 
alumni members of the Corporation is a kind of political 
matter, and there is great danger, that, like other political 
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sional or business success and general reputation en- 
courage the hope that they will make useful members 
ofthe Corporation. This political difficulty, added. to the 


Se 


NuMBER 18. 


class. ‘There is a strong desire to make the course at 
Yale more scientific. I speak from considerable per- 
sonal experience as well as from comparative observa- 


necessity of restricting the choice to those who are not|tion, when I say that works of science are more] read 
too far from New Haven, suggests the doubt whether | and better appreciated by clergymen than by any other 


the radical sentiment among the alumni will be fairly 
represented in the coming election. For why, I ask, did 
the alumni desire to have a voice in the election of 
members of the Corporation? Why were there heard so 
many expressions of regret and despair when a commit- 
tee reported negatively to the project? Why so much 
rejoicing when the Legislature gave the alumni the privi- 
lege of choice in the election of some of the members of 
the Corporation just after Dr. Bacon had declared that 
no power short of the Supreme Court of the United 
States could accomplish such a result? ‘The reason 
was this, that the radical alumni felt that now for the 
first time in one hundred and seventy years they could 
make their influence directly felt in the management of 
the college. 
Yale are radicals. By birth, by organization, by educa- 
tion at home and in college, by profession and by social 
affiliations the majority of the alumni of Yale are con- 
servative ; but it was the radical element that called for 
the change, and, consciously or unconsciously, it was in 
deference to the radicals among the alumni that the 
change was made. 


No living organisms in nature are more self-perpetu- 

ating than close corporations. As in certain parasites, 
the loss of each joint is at once replaced by another 
just like it, so the conservatism, or radicalism, medi 
ocrity or superiority of a corporate body is constantly 
maintained in spite of death and resignation. If now 
it were desired only to perpetuate in the Corporation the 
same type of character that has always been dominant 
there, then surely it would be far better and far easier to 
leave the selection o the present members of the Cor- 
poration. They are conscientious, true men, and would 
fill the vacancies with men like themselves. But the 
radical alumni feel that it is not enough that the mem- 
bers to be elected should be conscientious and true, al- 
though it is to be hoped that only conscientious and 
true men will be elected; it is not enough that they 
be loyal Yalensians and earnest friends of the college 
and enthusiastic in the cause of education, although loy- 
alty and earnestness and enthusiasm are essential quali- 
ties in such a position ; the election cannot fulfill the 
purpose for which it was ordered unless it results in the 
choice of a certain proportion of members who have more or 
less radical views on the subject of education. 
It need not be feared that discord will arise from the 
union of radicals and conservatives in the Corporation ; 
in our times it is shown everywhere that men of widely 
diverging opinions can work together in harmony for a 
common purpose ; the present faculty of Yale includes 
some radicals as well as conservatives and they have au- 
thoritatively denied the charge that there has been a 
want of harmony among them. 


Radicals do not expect that the changes they demand 
will all be made at once, they believe they can be made 
sooner than the conservatives are willing to admit will 
be feasible and they will keep these changes in con- 


stant view and will not rest or weary until they are ac- 


complished facts ; they will recognize the necessity of 
patience as well as of enthusiasm, but theirs will be the 
patience of action, of aggression, and not of repose. 
The notion that the clergy monopolize the conserva- 
tism of the Corporation and that this is due to the fact 
that they are clergymen I have in previous issues of the 


I do not mean by this that all the alumni of| Judges. 


class outside of professed scientists. College corporations 
have been conservative not so much because the mem- 
bers have been clergymen as because they have been 
men of advanced age. The reaction against the minis- 
try has driven the alumni to take refuge behind the bar 
and the bench. Of all sciences law is the least radical ; 
in an age of progress it is the only science that professes 
to live by precedent. Next to theology, the oldest 
of the sciences, it has ever been behind all and yet keeps 
behind; and nearly all its great reforms have been in- 
spired by those who were not great as lawyers or as leg- 
islators. John Bright once stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that all the modifications of English law in the 
direction of justice and mercy had been opposed by the 
It is possible to find among the younger law- 
yers as well as among the younger clergy and merchants 
those who will represent the radical element in the 
alumni, but td expect that old judges.and legal practi- 
tioners, overwhelmed with professional and other duties, 
will be capable of representing the wishes of those who 
clamored for the change in the method of electing the 
members of the Corporation, or if so capable, that they 
will give to the duties of the position, the time, the 
thought, the patient study, research, and travel that its 
mixed duties demand, is to expect the im possible. 


Three at least of the new members of the Corporation, 
ought to be young men and it would be better if all of 
them were under forty-five, for the regular members are 
now and probably will continue to be men in advanced 
life, and will no doubt sustain their character for conserv- 
atism, and be very possibly a healthful check as well as 
stimulus to the enthusiasm of the new members. In the 
face of the facts that have been published in this jour- 
nal, in the face of the examples furnished by Harvard, © 
Cornell and Michigan, I am amazed to find those who 
desire radical changes in Yale proposing men, who, how- 
ever eminent in their professions and however loyal to 
their 4/ma Mater, have, from the radical point of view, 
no qualifications for the position, and are indeed signally 
disqualified for it. Judging from the temper of the two 
meetings of the alumni that have recently been held in 
New York I should say that the electfon will be, at the 
best, a kind of lottery among some of the best known 
Yalensians, but that the radicals will secure one or two 
or perhaps three representatives. But New York repre- 
sents only about one tenth of the alumni, and it ‘is im- 
portant, that some of these younger nominees, who do 
not yet bear a national reputation, but who, if they live, — 
will surely achieve it, should be carefully considered by 
the alumni everywhere before casting their votes. 

In conclusion I may say that the duty of all the radi- 
cal alumni to improve this opportunity to make their in- 
fluence felt is enforced by the cheering manifestations of 
radicalism already existing in Yale, under the present 
administration. In nearly all the departments there are 
signs of unusual activity—no very rapid or radical inno- 
vations, it is true, no eager or startling advances, but 
active preparation and organization and a pretty general 
falling into line, that looks as though camp was to be 
broken and a vigorous campaign entered upon, A fact 
of great encouragement and one that marks an era in 
the history of the college is the hearty and enthusiastic 
manner in which Mr. Beecher’s magnificent lectures on 
preaching were received. This liberal action on the 


matters in this country, it may fall into the hands of|CouranT shown to be unfounded; there is more of|Patt of the college will itself atone for a score of omis- 


those who have nothing else to do, who make politics a 
trade, and may be utterly ignored by those whose profes- 


radicalism in the sense I here give to that term among 
the younger clergy of this country than in any other 


sions and commissions, and it appears ‘all the brighter 
when contrasted with the treatment which Mr. Beecher 
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received from the Theological faculty of Princeton.* In 
view of this action of the Yale faculty, those alumni 
who have refused to subscribe for the Woolsey fund on 
account, as they aver, of the conservatism and narrow- 
ness of their a/ma mater may perhaps see fit to revise 
their action, and aid the good work of reform. 

The momentous questions whether the course at Yale 
shall be so enriched and enlarged that it shall no longer be 
necessary to depend on the outside efforts of the students 
among themselves for the discipline that the actual 
world requires ; whether it is possible to perfect a curric- 
ulum in which to all lovers of study, biennials shall be a 
pleasure and not a bore; whether the elective or the 
compulsory, the classical and disciplinary or the scien- 
tific and practical system shall prevail ; whether the col- 
lege shall be open to both sexes or to one as heretofore ; 
whether the process of gradual secularization is to con- 
tinue or to be arrested and at what point,—the answers 
given to their queries will depend not a little on the re- 
sult of the coming election ; and if with all the stimulus 
afforded by the growth of the college and all the encour- 
agement that comes from the recent efforts of the pres- 
ent management, the alumni of Yale shall suffer the rad- 
ical candidates to be defeated, the query may justly arise 
whether they should not resign a privilege which they 
have shown themselves unworthy to hold. 


*Not long since the students of the theological department at 
Princeton, having received intimation from Mr. Beecher that he 
would be willing to lecture for them if invited to do so, called a 
meeting and appointed a committee requesting the faculty to allow 
them the privilege of having lectures from Mr. Beecher, and Drs. 
Cuyler and Adams, The faculty, after consultation, replied that, in 
their judgment the lectures of the course already provided were suf- 
ficient, but that if the students desired they might invite Drs. Cuy- 
ler, Adams, and Hall, When the twentieth century comes to write 
the history of civilization in thenineteenth, this deliberate action of 
the Princeton faculty towards one of the foremost modern radicals 
and greatest of living preachers, will not unlikely become tbe text of 
some important chapter. There is probably no member of the Yale 
Faculty or Corporation who would publicly boast, that ‘nothing 
new” had come out of Yale, as Dr. Hodge boasted of Princeton at 
his recent centenary ; and that too before an audience of intelligent 
Christian gentlemen. 


THE FESTIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
OLD NORTHMEN. 


BY PROF. PAUL C. SINDING. 


The ancient Scandinavians had three religious fes- 
tivals in the year. The first was celebrated at the 
winter solstice. The night on which it was observed 
was called the mother-night, as being that which pro- 
duced all the rest; this epoch was rendered the more 
remarkable frorh the fact that they dated from this point 
the beginning of the year. Among the old Northern 
nations the year was computed from one winter solstice 
to another, as the month was from one new moon to 
the next. This festival was called Yule, the same name 
which was anciently given in England to Christmas, and 
was celebrated in honor of the sun, in order to obtain 
a propitious year. When Christianity had been intro- 
duced, this festival was, as we know, celebrated as the 
birth-day of our Saviour; but the three Scandinavian 
nations retamed the name Yule, which name is still 
used. Sacrifices, feastings, nocturnal assemblies, and 
all the demonstrations of the most dissolute joy were 
then authorised by the general custom, and they 
_ answered in their character to the Roman Bacchanalia. 
The second festival was instituted in honor of the 
Earth, which was, in the Greek mythology, considered 
a goddess. 
her fertility and a plenteous harvest, and this festival 
was fixed at the first quarter of the second moon of the 
year. This was the principal festival of the Swedes, 
during which they held their supreme court, called the 
Althing. The third festival, which seems to have been 
the most conspicuous, was instituted in honor of Odin, 
and was celebrated at the beginning of the- spring, in 
order to obtain from him, being the God of Battles 
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happy success in their military and maritime expeditions. | they consulted under the form of idols ; others dragged 

In the infancy of mankind all offerings consisted, as|the ghosts of the departed from their tombs, and forced 
we know, of the fruit of the ground, and of the firstlings | the dead to tell them what would happen. Poetry was 
of the flock. We read in Genesis, ch. 4th: “ In process | often used for the like absurd purposes, and the Skalds 
of time, it came to‘pass that Cain brought of the ground/and the Bards, as the poets were called, boasted of a 
an offering unto the Lord, and Abel, he also brought of] power to disturb the repose’ of the dead, and to drag 


the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof.” Such 
were also the offerings which the ancient Scandinavians 
brought unto their gods and goddesses, such, namely, as 
husbandmen and shepherds could present. They 
loaded the altars with the first fruits of their crops, and 
with the choicest animals, and the blood of the animals 
was considered appeasing to the anger of the gods. 
Nevertheless, when they would ask for any favor which 
they ardently wished for, or would deprecate some pub- 
lic calamity which they feared might happen, the blood 
of animals was not deemed sufficient. Then they began 
to shed the blood of men, and this barbarous custom 
was not entirely abolished till towards the end of the 
ninth century, when through the efficient instrumentality 
of Amgarius, called the Apostle of the North, they 
received the glorious light of the Gospel. The most 
solemn sacrifices of this kind were those offered at 
Upsal, in Sweden, every ninth year. Then the king and 
all the citizens of any distinction were obliged to appear 
ın person, and those who could not come themselves 
sent their gifts by others. Strangers flocked there in 
crowds, and none were excluded, except those who had 
been accused of cowardice. Then they chose among 
the captives in time of war, and amongst the slaves in 
time of peace, nine persons, five male and four female, | 
to be sacrificed. The bodies of these unfortunate vic- 
tims were afterwards suspended in a sacred grove near 


them out of their graves by force and certain songs, 
which they knew how to compose. The belief in this 
power ascribed to the Skalds and Bards, was so general 
among the common people that even after the intro- 
duction of Christianity the priests were considered as 
having inherited this power from the Skalds, and to be 
possessed of a power to charm and to consult with 
familiar spirits. They were regarded as necromancers, 
and in consequence carried on amongst the superstitious 
people a most lucrative business. Nay, even a long 
time after the introduction of the Lutheran Reformation, 
necromancy, that is to say, the art of revealing future 
events by means of a pretended communication with the 
departed souls, was a power ascribed to the ministers of 
the Gospel, who were believed to understand the Black 
Art, as this power was called ; and although this impos- 
ture was, as an abomination unto the Lord, severely 
forbidden by the government, the ministers of the 
Gospel often clandestinely made use thereof, thereby to 


increase their income. 
But the same superstition and ignorance which made 


the ancient Northern nations believe in the power of the 
priests, to disturb the repose of the dead, and to drag 
them out of their graves by force and certain formulas 
or songs, persuaded them also that some letters or Ru- 
nic characters consisting of sixteen marks and begin- 
ning with the letter, “ F.’ the origin of which goes back 


the temple. Close by Upsal in Sweden was a grove of|to the remotest antiquity, and which were then used by 


this sort, called Odin’s grove, which is still to be seen, 
of which every tree and every leaf was regarded as the 
most sacred thing in the world. And in a great national 
calamity, if the people believed they had some pretext 
to impute the cause to the king, they even sacrificed him 
as the highest prize with which they could buy the 
divine favor. In this manner, the first king of Verme- 
land, a province of Sweden, was burnt in honor of 
Odin, in order to put an end to a great famine The 
kings, in their turn, did not spare the blood of their 
subjects, and many of them shed even that of their chil- 
dren. Thus a king of Sweden devoted to Odin the 
blood of his nine sons, to prevail thereby upon Odin to 
prolong his life. The ceremony concluded with feast- 
ings, at which they drank immoderately, and the kings 
and chiefs drank healths in honor of the gods. From 
this came that custom amongst the first Christians in 
Scandinavia and in the North of Germany, of drinking 
to the health of our Saviour, the Apostles, and the 
Saints, a custom which the Church was obliged, although 
reluctantly, for a long time to tolerate. The licentious- 
ness of these feasts increased to such a pitch as to 
become entire bacchanalia, where to the sound of noisy 
music the most immoral pleasures were openly enjoyed. 

It was a general belief amongst the ancient Scan- 
dinavians that they might easily learn the will, in- 
clinations and desires of their gods and goddesses 
through the instrumentality of oracles and divinations. 
And, just as among the ancient Greeks, it was generally 
thought that the three virgins before mentioned, who 
watered the celebrated ash tree and dispensed the days 
and ayes of men, delivered out these oracles in the 
respective temples. 


The famous Danish historian of}days in the year pregnant with misfortune. 


the few who could write and read, included in them cer- 
tain mysteries and magical properties. Imposters eas- 
ily made a credulous people believe that these letters 
combined after a certain system, were able to work won- 
ders and miracles, and especially to predict future 
events. There were letters or Runes to procure victory 
in war, to relieve women in the perils of childbirth, to 
soften the severity of a cruel master, and to secure fidel- 
ty to the connubial bed. Some engraved Runes on 
their nails to make their sweet-hearts faithful to them : 
some on the hilt of their swords, to be successful in war, 
some on the helms of their ships, to avoid tempest and 
huricane. Such was the gross superstition prevailing 
in Scandinavia, which was even carried so far, that in 
sacrificing human victims they aimed at nothing more 
than to know what was to happen, by the inspection of 
their entrails, by the effusion of their blood, and by the 
less or greater degree of velocity with which they sank 
to the bottom of the water. The same superstition in- 
duced them also to lend an attentive ear to the singing 
of birds which some sorceress or sorceresses boasted of 
being able to interpret. The ancient history of Scan- 
dinavia is full of these surperstitious practices, which 
continued a long time after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, nay, even after the introduction of the Lutheran 
Reformation. Upon the whole, superstition was so en- 
grafted in the people that even men of extensive learn-. 
ing, whose reason was brought to the greatest perfection 
and who engaged themselves in the deepest specula- 
tions, were more or less superstitious. Tycho Brahe, 
the celebrated Danish astronomer of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, was very superstitious, considering certain 
From this 


the 12th century, Saxo Grammaticus, tells us that it'was | circumstance the laboring people in Denmark up to this 
customary among the Danes to consult the oracles of| very day, call such days òn which they happen to meet 


recently born. 


The object of the festival was to request of|these three virgins concerning the destiny of children] with some unfortunate accident, Zycho Brahe's Days. 
But oracles were not the only efforts| He even carried his superstition so far, that when going 


made by the curiosity of the old Scandinavians to pene-| out in the morning if his first meeting was with an old 
trate into futurity. They had Diviners both male and|hag, he firmly believed that something unfortunate would 
female, ‘honored with the name of prophets and pro-|happen to him before the conclusion of the day. 


phetesses, and they did the same as Moses says of the 


But this superstition, however deeply engrafted, did 


pagan nations: “They hearkened under observers of|not of course blind all the old Scandinavians without 


times and under diviners.” 


Some of them were said to| exception. 


History testifies that there were. amongst - 


have familiar spirits who never left them, and whom them men wise enough to discover the folly of the re- 
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ceived opinions, and courageous enough to ridicule them 
without reserve. In the history of the Norwegian King, 


Olaf Trygveson, a warrior did not fear to say, that he 
placed more confidence in his own strength and in his 
weapons than in Odin or in Thor. “I have travelled in 
many places,” he says, “I have met with giants and 
monstrous men; they could never overcome me; thus 
to this present hour my own strength and courage are 


uating class, cautioning and instructing them for the 
last time in respect to their chosen work. Leaning 
forward upon the desk at which he was seated, with his 
arms stretched upon it, in his usual attitude of familiar 
intercourse he breathed forth the most earnest and 
heartfelt admonitions and encouragements. He was 
followed by Dr. Boardman in a few appropriate remarks. 

On Sunday, the 21st, the Lord’s supper was cele- 


the sole objects of my belief.” Roll Kraki, king of|brated at the seminary chapel in the forenoon, and in 


Denmark in the 6th century after Christ, said one day 
when one of his companions proposed to offer a sacrifice 
to Odin, that he feared nothing from that blustering and 
swaggering spirit, and that he would never reverence 
him nor make sacrifices to him. Indeed, we see at in- 
tervals men endued with a real strength of mind, who 
not only trampled under foot all such objects of credu- 
lity and idle superstition, but who even raised their 
minds to the invisible Master, the Father of the sun and 
of all nature. In an Icelandic chronicle a person by 
the name of Giest says to Garder, his neighbor, who was 
about to embark for the discovery of America in the 
year 985 after Christ: “I beseech and conjure Him who 
made the sun and the stars, to give success to the great 
undertaking.” But still more remarkable are the words 
Harold Hairfair, the first king of all Norway in the gth 
country, when Christianity had not yet found its way to 
that country: “I swear in the most sacred manner,” he 
says, “that I will never offer sacrifices to any of the 
gods adored by my people, but to Him only who has 
formed the world and what I behold init.” Minutely 
to describe like expressions from many wise men, would 
only occasion tiresome repetitions. At the end of the 
gth century Christianity was introduced into the three 
Scandinavian countries, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
The vestiges of the pagan worship were then destroyed, 
its idols overthrown, its altars demolished and its tem- 
ples closed. Christianity has since prevailed in Scan- 
dinavia, and formed the great bond of social happiness, 
and the great source of intellectual eminence, which 
this remote quarter of the globe now so richly enjoys. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CELEBRATION OF ‘THE SIXTIETH) ANNIVERSARY.—DR. 
HODGES, SEMI-CENTENNIAL.-——INTERESTING EXERCISES. 


Tuesday, the twenty-third day of April, 1872, has 
come and gone, and with it another class has been 
ushered into the world to preach “ Peace and good will 
to men. : The morning trains early began to pour 
crowds of visitors into the town, and their numbers 
were greatly augmented by each arrival of the cars. 
Many of these were students in the College returning 
after their spring vacation, but the generous offer to 
provide accommodations for all who would come, 
brought many an alumnus back to his alma mater. 


The exercises of the week were opened on Wednes- 
day, -the 17th, by the annual address before the Rel. 
Con. Society, an organization of the students through 
which they give money to the various boards of the 
church. They have succeeded this year in raising 
some $600. Mr. Henry Neill, Jr., of the senior class 
presided and at 3 P. M., opened the exercises in the 
chapel of the Seminary. The address was delivered 
by Rev. William Adams, D. D., of New York, and was 
an able production. - 


One of the most interesting occasions of the w&k 
was the conference held in the Oratory at 7 P. M., 
Saturday night, at which Dr. Charles Hodge presided, 
Dr. Henry A. Boardman assisting. These exercises are 
usually held Sabbath afternoons and generally the pro- 
fessors make remarks on a previously announced por- 
tion of scripture. The Bible on this occasion was 
open ed at the words “ Let not your heart be troubled,” 
and the passage read extended through fourteen verses. 
Dr. Hodge made quite extended remarks, to the gradu- 


the afternoon the closing missionary meeting of the 
year was held in the Oratory. At this meeting the 
customary speeches were made by those purposing to 
go out to labor in foreign fields. Mr. Gerald F. Dale, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, who is under appointment for 
Syria presided, and remarks were made by him and by 
Mr. Joseph P. Graham of West Virginia, who is under 
commission for India; and by Mr. Joseph L. Potter, 
who purposes to go to Persia or elsewhere, as he may 
be located by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis 
sions. On Sunday evening the annual sermon was de- 
livered by Rev. J. Edson Rockwell, D. D. 

On Tuesday the 23d, the exercises of the graduating 
class took place. The assemblage convened at 1 P. M., 
and after an address from Dr. Boardman degrees 
were conferred on the following members of the senior 
class: D. K. Campbell, Jas. P. Colfelt, L. M. Colfelt, 
Gerald F. Dale, Jr., A. Dowsley, William Durant, Ed 
ward P. Elcock, James Fraser, Joseph P. Graham, An- 
drew Herron, Ellis W. Lamb, Charles Langlotz, David 
Magill, Robert F. McClean, C. L. McCracken, Gordon 
Mitchell, Henry Neill, Jr., Joseph L. Potter, Edward S. 
Scott, Isaac S. Simpson, Albert C. Titus. 


The Hodge Jubilee, in honor of the fifteenth year of} laughter. 


service of Dr. Hodge as professor in the seminary was 
celebrated on Wednesday. The weather was delight- 
fully pleasant and so cool that shawls and cloaks were 
no embarassment. ‘The morning trains came in behind 
time and heavily loaded. At 10:30 A. M., the procession 
filed out of the seminary campus, two by two, under the 
leadership of Prof. H. C. Cameron. The line was over 
half a mile in length. First came the students of the 
Seminary. Next the man “ whom all delight to honor,” 
Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge, D.D., L.L.D., and by his 
side the orator of the day, Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D. 


D. After them the Ditectors of the Seminary, the 


Board of Trustees, the Faculty, officers of other theo- 
logical and literary institutions and invited guests. On 
arriving at the First Presbyterian Church a little after 
11 A. M., the vast assemblage filled the platform, the 
pews, the aisles, the windows and the steps, and many 
went away because seeing without hearing was only an 
aggravation. . The galleries had been crowded by ladies 
and their escorts for more than half an hour, but the 
coolness of the weather enabled them to wait on the 
tiptoe of expectation without a murmur. Among those 
who occupied seats on the platform were Dr. Snodgrass, 
president of the Board of Directors, Dr. Duryea, Dr. 
Hodge, Prof. Aiken, Prof. Cameron, Ex-President 
Woolsey, of Yale College, Dr. John C. Backus and Dr. 
Henry A. Boardman. The audience presented an array 
of friends that was truly interesting to look upon. Rep- 
resentatives were present from the various denomina- 
tions, Baptists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists 
and Congregationalists, who vied with each other in 
point of numbers and in interest in the proceedings. 
Japan was represented by the students who are studying 
here ; and missionaries were present from Syria and 
India. At a signal from Prof. Cameron, the Philharmonic 
Society, sung that glorious anthem of praise, “Gloria 
in Excelsis,” from Mozart’s 12th Mass. A psalm was 
then read, and after singing Dr. Duryea was introduced. 


Dr. Duryea is a man of medium height, closely shaven. 


and with a keen eye. He held the attention of the 
audience closely for over an hour while he discoursed 
upon “The Position of Theology as a Science—Its 
Right to be called such; its Methods and Results.” 
Dr. Boardman followed with an address of congratula- 
tion, to which Dr, Hodge responded with a pathos, that 


touched every heart. On rising he was greeted with 
long applause and the audience remained standing 
until the close of his remarks. After the close of these 
exercises the Alumni Association was immediately or- 
ganized and some business transacted. An elegant — 
collation given by the faculty of the seminary was then 
partaken of in the Gymnasium. 

At 3:30 the company again assembled in the church, 
where congratulations were tendered to Dr. Hodge. 
Rev. J. L. Porter, D. D., Professor of Sacred Literature, 
with a few appropriate words presented a testimonial 
from the Assembly’s College at Belfast, Ireland; Dr. 
McCosh then tendered congratulations from the Re- 
formed, the United Presbyterian and the Free Churches 
of Scotland respectively. Rev. Hugh Smythe, of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, was the bearer of a congratulatory paper 
from Magee College, Londonderry, Ireland. Congratu- 
lations were also received from the University of Edin- 
burgh, and from many seminaries and colleges in this 
country. Dr. Henry B. Smith represented Union 
Seminary, and Dr. M. W. Jacobus the Seminary at Al- 
legheny. Dr. Egbert C. Smyth responded for the Con- 
gregational Seminary at Andover. That at Yale was 
represented by Dr. Theodore D. Woolsey, who was 
greeted with loud and prolonged applause which for a 
time prevented his speaking. The Episcopal Seminary 
at Hartford, was sustained by the Rev. Dr. Veamilye. 
Dr, Jos. Y. Cooper, from the United Presbyterian Sem- 
inary at Allegheny spoke next. Dr. Krauth spoke for 
the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Francis L. Patton, Professor-elect to the chair of Theo- 
logy at Chicago made a speech which elicted much 
Letters from Bishops Johns and Mcllvaine, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church were then read. 
Dr. E. P. Rogers of New York, spoke in behalf of the 
Reformed Seminary located at New Brunswick, and 
other speakers were called for and heard. Altogether 
the occasion was one of exceeding interest and most 
earnest good will. After sitting patiently for two hours 
and a half, the audience began to disperse and the as- 
sociation adjourned for one year. | 


In the evening from 7 o’clock to 9, a reception was 
held at Dr. Hodge’s which was largely attended by the 
alumni and guests. Music, congratulations, and a bril- 
liant illumination of the old Seminary building diversi- 
fied the informal exercise of the evening. At about 
half-past eight, Dr. Hodge was privately called up stairs 
and presented with a purse of $10.000, by Dr. J. C. 
Backus, in behalf of the donors. 


_ The evening trains carried away many of the guests 
and on the following morning, but few were to be seen. 
Among those present were the following: | 

Rev. Salmon Strong, D. D., of Harrisburg, Dr. Camp- 
bell, President of Rutgers’ College, Dr. John Hall, of 
New York, Dr. Blackwood, of Philadelphia, Mr. John 
C. Green, who gave some $200.000 for the erection of 
Dickinson Hall, the largest recitation building of the 
College, Judge Porter, of Philadelphia, Dr. Philip Shaff, 
General David ‘Hunter, Dr. A. A. Hodge, Rev. Frank 
Hodge, all the family and many of the relatives of Dr. 
Hodge, the aged Professor Packard of Bowdoin, Rev. 
J. R. Graham, of the Presbyterian Church (South) ; 
and Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, D. D., Rev. Wm. P. Breed, 

D. D., Rev. Dr. Cowell, and Rev. A. V. C. Schenck all 
of Philadelphia and many others. 


It is proposed to publish a memorial pamphlet or vol- 
ume commemorative of the occasion which shall con- 


tain the addresses, letters of congratulation, a historical 


sketch and portrait of Dr. Hodge, an account of the 
day’s proceedings, the list of persons present and other 
items of interest to the friends of the Seminary. It is 
understood that about $45;000 of the $50,000 desired 
to establish the Hodge professorship have already been 
raised, and it is expected that the remainder will soon 
be obtained. ` The occasion was thoroughly enjoyed and 
will long be remembered by those who were present. 
or» 


Princeton, April 25th, 1872. 
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kind in any American college of high standing. Only 


the two professorships of law and moral philosophy | 


The following in reference to the early history of Mr. Jefferson, with his usual tact and intuitive justness 


the University of Virginia is taken from a long article 
in the May number of Harper’s. The article was writ- 
ten by Prof. Schele De Vere, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages inthe University under the title “ Mr. Jefferson’s 
Pet.” After giving a long and minute account of the 
circumstances of the origin of the institution, and Mr. 
Jefferson’s share therein, the article continues as follows : 


Each of the professor’s houses, which he (Mr. Jeff. 
erson) perferred calling pavilions, was adorned with a 
Grecian portico, in which he exhibited to his admiring 
countrymen models of all orders, and forever brought 
before the eyes of the students the finest specimens of 
classic architecture. Skilled sculptors and able carvers 
were by him imported from Italy for the special purpose 
of copying in costly marble the best models, and he 
himself watched over their faithful execution to the 
smallest detail. Descendants of these Italians stil] live 
in the neighborhood, and look with just pride at the 
excellent work with which their fathers adorned 
the noble structures. Mr. Jefferson, however, soon 
found out that the same work could be done more 
cheaply in Italy, and thereafter sent his orders across, 
and received the finished capitals and pediments from 
abroad. Thus house after house arose on two sides of 
the handsome lawn, sloping in three terraces toward the 
open side, which faces the south, while the ten pavilions 
intended for the professors were connected by long, pil- 
lared arcades, which furnished covered access to all the 
houses, and at the same time screened the dormitories 
occupied by the students. Two parallel ranges of sim- 
ilar rooms, each occupied by two tenants, ran to the 
east and west of the lawn at a lower level, and the inter- 
vening space, intersected by carriage-ways, furnished 
the necessary yards and gardens. The upper side of 
the long quadrangle was subsequently inclosed by a 
large rotunda, built after the model of the Pantheon at 
Rome, though reduced to one third of its size, and de- 
prived of its lofty columns, except in front. 


The buildings being erected, the next step was to se- 
cure a faculty and Mr. Jefferson’s efforts in this direc- 
tion are thus described: 

Before deciding this grave question of the future of 
the faculty, he took pains to inform himself thoroughly 
on the subject, studying the history of German univer- 
sities as well as of Oxford and Cambridge, and induc- 
ing his old friend and frequent visitor, Mr. Dupont de 
Nemours—high authority on such subjects—to write an 
essay on the best scheme of colleges for the United 
States. When he proceeded, with all this light before 
him, to look around fòr able professors, he soon found 
that the most capable men in this country were already 
engaged, as such talents and ability as he required were 
then by no means redundant. To entice them from 
other institutions would have been invidious, and so 
unwarrantable as to expose him to severe censure ; to 
take inferior men would have disappointed public ex- 
pectation, and was contrary to all his hopes and aspira- 
tions. He had to turn to Europe, therefore, and fortu- 
nately was able, through a well-chosen agent, in 1824, 
_ to engage a number of well-qualified professors, among 
whom there was not an obscure man, nor one whose 
private character and general religious principles were 
not such as to bear the closest scrutiny. ‘The names of 


of perception, determined to bestow, at all hazards, 
upon natives, as the subjects here to be taught ought to 
be national in the highest sense of the word. He even 
suggested that the text-books to be used by the pro- 
fessor of law should be prescribed, so that “ orthodox 
political principles” might be taught, and “the vestal 
flame of republicanism” be kept alive. The Hon. George 
Tucker, a native of Bermuda, but long a resident and at 
that time a representative in Congress from Virginia, was 
chosen for the chair of moral philosophy,and soon justified 
Mr. Jefferson’s choice by his sucess asa teacher and the 
fame he acquired by his literary works. Another Virgin- 
ian, John Taylor Lomax, was subsequently appointed 
professor of law. 

The University was opened on the seventh of March 
1825, and Mr. Jefferson’s attention was now turned to 
its government. His plans and success are depicted as 
follows : 

He was specially interested now in framing a code of 
laws for the government of the young men, and tried, 
unsuccessfully as it proved, to ingraft upon this code 
some of his own peculiar political doctrines. Thus he 
rejected at once all idea of punishment. No slavish 
fear, he said, no dread of disgrace, ought ever to be the 
motive of a young man’s actions. He proposed to 
govern them solely by appeals to their patriotism and 
honor, and framed his laws accordingly. The students 
themselves were to form a part of their government, 
and to establish a court for the trial of minor offenses 
and the infliction of punishment on delinquent fellow- 
students. Unfortunately the youth of the land were 
not yet prepared to be governed by appeals to “their 
reason, their hopes, and their generous feelings,” as the 
illustrious founder had hoped in his ardent admiration 


of ideal republicanism. Offenses were committed, and, 


being allowed to pass unpunished, led to graver dis- 
orders, till, passing from step to step, they reached a 
point of excess which could no longer be tolerated. 
When at length the professors interfered, forbearance 
having become impossible, the students fancied their 
rights were violated, and declared open resistance. 

On the very night on which the Board of Visitors 
had assembled at Monticello to prepare business for 
their annual meeting at the university, these disorders 
culminated in open rebellion. Mr. Jefferson’s mortifi- 
cation was intense. He felt that. puBlic confidence 
would be shaken, and the growth of the institution 
would be checked ; but he was specially grieved by this 
evidence of the erroneousness of his favorite idea of 
self-government. With sorrow in his heart, and grief 
mingled with indignation in his features, he accompanied 
his distinguished guests the next morning to the uni- 
versity, summoned the students to their presence, and 
then addressed them in forcible terms, representing to 
them the heinousness of their offense, and appealing in 
touching, tender terms to their better feelings and their 
sense of honor. Mr. Madison and others followed his 
example, and so impressive were the words of these 
venerable men that the ringleaders came forward, one 
by one, confessing their guilt. Mr. Jefferson witnessed 
the affecting scene with silent sorrow ; but when a near 
kinsman of his appeared, and thus proved to him that 
the cfforts of the last ten years of his life had been 
foiled, and all his bright hopes of what he would do for 


Charles Bonnycastle, well known in science, and of/his native land had been destroyed by one of his own 


Robley Dunglison, pre-eminent in the annals of medi- 
cine, have a good sound wherever they are heard, while 
Thomas Hewitt Key, and George Long, earned no small 
fame in Virginia, and even more, subsequently, in Eng- 
land, to which they returned, and where the latter still 
stands foremost enjoying the highest reputation for ripe 
scholarship and rare critical powers. John P. Emmett,a 
nephew of the great Emmett, was chosen for the chair 
of chemistry, and an accomplished German for that of 
modern ]Anguages—for long years the only chair of its 


blood, his self control gave way, and he indulged, for 
once, in words of burning indignation and violent re- 
proach. ‘The principal rioters were expelled, and 
among them his guilty kinsman, and others more lightly 
punished; but from that day a stricter code of laws 
was introduced. Even now, however, the government 
of the university was strictly based upon the moral 
sense of the students, and every effort made to cultivate 
truth and uprightness among them. To this day this is 
the leading principle—no marks of merit and demerit 


are given, no fines imposed, no threats held over the 
young men. Their word is taken without questioning, 
and a falsehood punished so instantly and so severely 
by their own condemnation that no attempt to obtain 
honors or to avoid punishment by prevarication has 
been made for nearly a generation! Another principle 
inculcated by Mr. Jefferson has largely contributed to 
this happy result—that the government of a great insti- 
tution depends largely on the friendly social relations 
between students and professors. Hence he placed the 
former, in their dormitories, close to the door of their 
teachers, counting upon the happy effects of daily in- 
tercourse, and foreseeing that the mutual kindly sym- 
pathy thus created could not fail to become an im- 
portant aid in educating the moral faculties as well as 
in cultivating the understanding. This custom also has 
ever since been kept up: the professors are at all times 
accessible to the students, and perfect confidence and 
mutual sympathy bind them to each other. 


ra 


THE LAWS OF BOAT RACING. 


A meeting of the Boating fraternities of Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, and the principal boat clubs of 
London, was recently held at Putney, at which the fol- 
lowing laws to govern the racing of those clubs were 
agreed upon: 


1, All the boat races shall be started in the following 
manner :— The starter on being satisfied that the compet- 
itors are ready, shall give the signal to start. 

2. If the starter considers the start false he shall at 
once recall the boats to their stations, and any boat re- 
fusing to start again shall be disqualified. 

3. Any boat not at its post at the time specified shall 
be liable to be disqualified by the umpire. 

4. The umpire may act as starter, if he thinks fit; 
where’ he does not so act the starter shall be subject to 
the control of the umpire. 

5. No fouling whatever shall be allowed; the boat 
commiting a foul shall be disqualified. 

6. Each boat shall keep its own water throughout the 
race, any boat departing from its own water will do so 
at its peril. 

7. A boat’s own water is its straight course, parallel 
with those of the other competing boats, from the sta- 
tion assigned to it at starting to the finish ; and the 
umpire shall be sole judge of a boat’s own water and 
proper course during the race. 

8. The umpire, when appealed to, shall decide all 
questions as to foul, 

9. Acclaim of foul must be made to the judge or to 
the umpire by the competitor himself before getting out 
of his boat. 

10. It shall be considered a foul when, after the race 
has commenced, any competitor, by his oar, boat or 
person, Comes in contact with the oar, boat or person of 
another competitor ; unless, in the opinion of the um- 
pire, such contact is so slight as not to influence the 
race. 

11. In case of a foul, the umpire shall have the 
power— 

(a.) To place the boats—except the boat committing 
the foul, which is disqualifled—in the order in which 
they come in. 

(4.) To order the boats engaged in the race, other 
than the boat committing the foul, ta row over again on 
the same or another day. 

(c) To restart the qualified boats from the place where 
the foul was committed. 

12. The umpire, may, during arace, caution any com 
petitor in danger of committing a foul. 

13. Every boat shall abide by its accidents. 

14. No boat shall be allowed to accompany a com- 
petitor for the purpose of directing his course or afford- 
ing him other assistance. The boat receiving such di- 
rection or assistance shall be disquallified at the discre- 
tiop of the umpire. 

15. ‘Ihe jurisdiction of the umpire shall extend over 
the race, and all matters connected with it, from the time 
the race is specified to start until its final termination ; 
and his decision in all cases shall be final and without 
appeal, 

16. Any competitor refusing to abide by the decision 
: P the direction of the umpire shall be disqual- 
ified. 

17. The umpire, if he thinks proper, may reserve His 
oe provided such decision -be given on the day of 
the race. 
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A Theory cf a Nervons Atmesphere.—This theory 
recently proposed by, Dr. B. W. Richardson o London, 
is in some sense a return tg, the old, vigw respecting 
nervous action fluid hypothesis], and in some, sense 
also is-aq extension to the nervous system of the physital. 
idea of communication of motion by molecular distur- 
bance. In a few words, the. author supposes that the 
blood, as it circulates through the vessels, yields a dif- 
fusible vapor or atmosphere which charges the nervous. 
system, surrounding the molecules of nervous matter 
and pervading the whole nervous organism. He at- 
tempts to formulate the physical qualities of this vapor ; 
it is probably ap organic vapor .containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen; it is insoluble in Blood, 
it is condensible by cold, diffusible by beat; it. pos- 
sesses conducting power, and as a physical substance is 
susceptible of variations of. pressure; it connects the 
nervous system in all its parts together ; it is the medi- 
um of communication during life between the outer and 
the inner existence ; by the organs of the senses the im- 
pressions and motions derived from the outer world are 
vibrated. into or through the nervous atmosphere to the 
brain ; in the living and healthy animal the nervous 
ether, if we may so designate it, is in correct tension, 
in the feeble it is diminished, in the dead it is absent or 
inactive ; in the waking times of the living it is most 
active ; it may be used up faster than it is produced 
during exercise ; it is renewed during sleep. On the 
supposition of the existence of a nervous ether or at- 
mosphere, the author accounts for various phenomena. 
It is assymed that vapors of chloroform or alcohol, for 
example—taken into the blood and carried to the ner- 
vous system, become diffused through the nervous at- 
mosphere. ‘ The foreign vapor that has been introduced 
benumbs ; in other words, it interferes with the physical 
condyction of impressions through what should be the 
clgudigas atmosphere between the outer and inner exis- 
tence. The rapid action ef certain poigons,.and the 
diffusion of the products of decomposition generated 
within the body itself, in disease, and the sudden col- 
lapse.of nervous‘action which is often seen, are simi- 
larly accounted for by the author of the theory.— 
Nature. 


« 


Professor Agassiz’s New (?) Crustacsan.—In the Ameri- 
can Fournal of Science for May, Mr. S. I. Smith notices 
the new crastacean, Tomoecaris Peircei, discovered by 
the Hassler Expedition and described by Professor 
Agassiz ‘in his letter from Rio, published in the Cov- 
RANT of April 6, and states that the animal is evidently 
one of the Serolis family, belonging apparently to. the 
same genus, perhaps to the same species, as an animal 
described by Dr. Eights in 1833, under the name 
Brongniartia trilobitoides. This animal of Dr. Eights, 
discovered on the coast of Patagonia and at the New 
South Shetland Islands, was described and figured in 
the second volume of the Zransactions of the Albany 
jnstitute, and attention called to its resemblance to 
Trilobites. It has been regarded, however, by Milne 
Edwards and other naturalists, as only a species of the 
genus Serolis, and itis described in Edwards’s great 
work on crustacea under that genus. ‘The species of 
the Serolis family have always been regarded as true 
Tetradecapods, differing from the majority of that group 
only in having the first ring of the thorax joined firmly 
to the head, and the first three pairs of legs belonging 
to the abdomen not included within the valves of the 
under side of the tail as in the more common forms of 


Isopods. 
To account for the nine rings in the thorax of 


Tomocaris Peireei, Mr. Smith supposes that what Pro- 
fessor Agassiz calls the head includes the first ring of 
the thorax, and what are described as the last three 
rings of the thorax belong really tothe abdomen. The de- 
scription of the head of Professor Agassiz’s crustacean, 
the eyes, the “facial suture,” the division of the rings 
into three lobes, the prolongation of the rings into 
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E prominent- leteral points qusved -baakward, the small |i 


sixth ring, the abdomen embraced ‘between the last 
curved pointe df the: sides of thd thoràg aiid with an 


| artienlatest: oar :attgrhdd. sicletiee, all agtes . pestectly' 


‘with! Dn Sights’’. addmal Ib dna pdint onip is there: 
Profeamot > Agassia. deseribes, the 
nine’ pairs. of. ddgwesvall liliko Lé sérectaré, which. ta nat. 
strictly ‘true of ahy tod: thie -Gerolis groug; the descrip- 
tion of the position ‘and. reldtive size of the legs; how- 
ever agrees perfectly, © 2 9. y+. 41: 

If Mr.. Smith is right in his statements, Professor 
Agassiz’s animal answers to’ none of the predictions, 
made in the first letter to Professot ‘Peirce, of what 
manner of crustaceahs were tikely to be found by the 
expedition. Joani pua T 


Siono pf Qal 43 Mental ‘Beisnce.—In a late lecture 
before the Royal Institution, Prof J. Clerk Maxwell 
illustrated Young’s doctrine of color vision, and remarked 
that it was the first consistent theory of color. The ele- 
mentary truth recognized thereby is that the difference 
in colors must be sought not in the nature of light but 
in the constitution of man. The explanation is therefore 
not to be reached by the study of pigments nor in the 
analysis of the rays of light. We quote a paragraph or 
two from Prof. Maxwell's lecture: 

“I have here a picture of the structure upon which the 
light falls at the back of the eye. There is a minute 
structure of bodies like rods and cones or pegs, and itis 
conceivable that the mode in which we become aware 
of the. shapes of things is by a consciousness which dif- 
fers according to the particular rods on the ends of which 
the light falls, just as the pattern on the web formed by a 
Jacquard loom depends on the mode in which the per- 
forated cards act on the system of movable rods in that 
machine. In the eye we have on the one hand light fall- 
ing on this wonderful structure, and on the other hand 
we have the sensation of sight. We cannot compare 
these two things ; they belong to opposite categories. 
The whole of metaphysics lies like a great gulf between 
them, if is possible that discoveries in physiology may 
be made by tracing the course of the nervous disturbance 
‘up the fine fibers to the sentient brain ; but this would 
make us no wiser than we are about those color sensa- 
tions which we can only know by feeling them ourselves. 
Still though it is impossible to become acquainted with 
a sensation by the anatomical study of the organ with 
which it is connected, we may make use of the sensa- 
tion as a means of investigating the anatomical structure. 
A remarkable instance of this is the deduction of Helm- 
holtz’s theory of the structure of the retina from that of 
Young with respect to the sensation cf color. Young 
asserts tnat there are three elementary Sensations of 
color ; Helmholtz asserts that there are three systems of 
nerves in the retina, each of which has for its function, 
when acted on by light or any other disturbing agent, to 
excite in us one of those three sensations. No anato- 
mist has hitherto been able to distinguish these three 
systems of nerves by microscopic observation. But itis 
admitted in physiology that the only way in which the 
sensation excited by a particular nerve can vary is by 
degrees of intensity. The intensity of the sensation may 
vary from the faintest impression upto an insupportable 
pain; but whatever be the exciting cause, the sensation 
will be the same when it reaches the same intensity. If 
this doctrine of the function of a nerve be admitted, it is 
legitimate to reason from the fact that color may vary in 
three different ways, to the inference that these three 
modes of variation arise from the independent action of 
three different nerves or sets of nerves.” —Scientific Press. 


A New Photographic Process.—An entirely novel 
method of photographic pfinting has just been dis- 
covered by M. Merget, Professor of Physics at the 
Faculté des Sciences of Lyons. The principal points 
discovered by M. Merget may be thus summarised : 

1. The vaporization of mercury is a continuons phe- 
nomenon, that is to say, the metal emits vapor at all 
times, even at a very low temperature, and when ina 
solidified form. 
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2. Mercury vapgr may be condensed-ypon certain 
substanges, such ascatbon, platinum, etc., without these 
latter being chemically affected: i. 

3. Mercury vapor will pass with exceeding facility 
through poròus bodies, such as wood, porcelain, etc. 

4. The salts of all precious metals wher in solution 
are very sensitive to the action of mercury vapor, which 
has the effect of rapidly reducing them. 

The most sensitive ta mercury of the precious metal 
salts are nitrate of silver and the soluble chlorides of 
gold, palladium, and iridium, and paper prepared with 
any of these, forms at once a most delicate test for the 
volatile metal ; but the solutions must contain some ‘by 
grometric body to. prevent complete dessication, so that 
the surface coated with them will always remain in a 
moist condition. To demonstrate how ekceedingly sen- 
sifive this test paper is to mercury, wë may staté that a 
section of wood exposed to mercury vapors and after- 
wards pressed in contact with a sheet 6f ‘sensitive 
paper, prints off upon the surface all the rings and 
markings it possesses, the mercury being deposited in 
the pores of the wood in a more or less condensed 
form. 

In the event of nitrate of silver being used for pre- 
paring the paper, it is necessary, obviously, to exclude 
the light, as otherwise a reducing action will be already 
set up by solar means alone; but with the salts of pal- 
ladium or platinum no such action need be feared. 
According to the kind of metallic salt employed, so the 
tint of the impression varies ; but in most cases an in- 
tense black may be obtained where the action has pro- 
ceeded far enough. Having described M. Merget’s 
discoveries thus far, it is easy to guess how that gentle- 
man employs them in the carrying out of a photographic 
process. An ordinary glass negative, possessing an 
image which has been formed by the deposition of silver 
particles, is prepared in a suitable manner to protect it 
from injury by contact with the mercury (such for in- 
stance, as coating it in some way with platinum or car- 
ben particles), and the picture is then exposed to the 
action of mercury vapor. -The weper condenses, in a | 
more or less concentrated form, upon the image —in the 
same way, pretty well, as it becomes deposited upon, 
and deveopes the latent image in the daguereotype pro- 
cess—and subsequently the plate thus treated is brought 
into contact with the sensitive paper. The consequence 
is that the minute particles of mercury deposited all 
over the image exercise a reducing action upon the 
salts on the surface of the paper, and a print of the ori- 
ginal photograph results, possessing the same gradation 
of tint as the original. Indeed, when nitrate of silver 
is employed for sensitizing the paper, the photograph 
secured is in every respect similar to, that produced by 
light in the ordinary silver printing process, and the 
picture is forthwith toned and fixed in the same way, in 
fact, as one of these ; in the one case, however, the re- 
duction of the silver salts has been brougbt about by 
mercury vapor, while in the other Jight alone has been 
the reducing agent. Impressions obtained by means of 
platinum and palladium salts need simply to be washed 
in water in order that they may be permanently fixed. 
These latter, in truth, are so indestructible and inalter- 
able that they cannot be destroyed except by a chemi- 
cal agent which would at the same time radically injure 
the paper or other basis upon which they fest. 

This process of photography is not yet in such an 
advanced state as to be of any practical importance ; 
but nevertheless, it is certainly one of the most ingeni- 
ous and interesting discoveries made of late in this 
branch of science. The great advantage it possesses 
is that of printing without the aid of light, and yet pro- 
ducing prints with detail and half tone dependent upon 
delicate chemical reaction—such rare gradation being ` 
secured as our present light printed pictures (silver and - 
carbon prints) alone possesses. A mechanical printing 
process could, of course, easily be worked out from 
these data, if considered desirable; and indeed, it 
is by no means improbable that this will be the 
most successful way of applying the discoveries in a 
practical form. But even in the event of no practical 
use at all being made of the process—for this is indeed 
questionable, the research, regarded from a purely scien- 
tific point of view, is deserving of the highest eulogium, 
—H., Baden Pritchard, in Nature. 
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-Tur New York Zimes of Wednesday last contained 
a very singular paragraph in reference to the election of 
the Alumni members of the Corporation of Yale. The 
writer charges that a circular has been issued signed by 
the Secretary of the college, recommending a choice of 
names for candidates for the position of Fellow of the 
Corporation from a list which is given. It is perhaps 
sufficient to say that this charge is false from beginning 
toend. The Secretary of the college has issued an 
advertisement asking for nominations, but not even 
naming, much less recommending a ‘single name as a 
candidate. The circular which is given in the Zimes’ 
paragraph and which does recommend certain names 
for the position, came from New Haven, but not from the 
Secretary of the college. 


WE suppose it is generally understood that news- 
papers do not take any notice of anonymous communi- 
cations. Some, however, seem to be ignorant of this 
fact, for nearly every week some one sends us something 
entirely unaccompanied by anything which will give us 
any clue to its authorship. The last thing of the kind 
that came to hand was a communication from New 
York pitching into the Yale Alumni Association in that 
city. Now if any one wishes to criticise the manage- 
ment of that organization or any other, appropriate to 
the sphere of our paper, in decent, temperate language, 
our columns are open. But we can print nothing unless 
we know who wrote it. We don’t care to publish the 
name of the author of any article, but for our own 
security we must know that name. 


THE project for a great central Methodist University 
in the southwest, to which we have made reference two 
or three times, does not meet with undivided favor even 
among the heads of the church in that section. Bishop 
McTyeire supports the scheme, but Bishop Pierce is 
bitterly opposed. The matter has been discussed in 
the local press for some time and there seems little 
probability that the scheme will succeed, at least with- 
out a hard fight. The Raleigh, North Carolina, Chris- 
tian Advocate in alluding to the matter, says with a great 
deal of force: “We need to devise means to fill the 
colleges already built more than the erection of new ones. 
None of our academies and colleges are full. We had 
better enlarge the capacities of our present colleges, and 
labor to fill them with students. It is perfectly obvious 
that the multiplication of institutions does not propor- 
tionately increase the students. The erection of a cén- 
tral university will not of itself fill its halls with stu- 
dents. And if it did, it would but diminish the thin at- 
tendance at our conference colleges. What would be 
gained by drawing students from other Methodistf{col- 
leges to fill the central university? Besides, a great 
central university would tend to make our conference 
colleges appear as the “little church around the cor- 
ner,” unworthy of patronage when compared with the 
aristocratic pretension of the great central.” 


“HOW TO START A COLLEGE.” 


Under the above heading last week’s Zndependent 
has two articles of considerable length, the one a com- 
munication from Prof. E. H. Merrell of Ripon College, 
Wis., and the other an editorial suggested by this com- 
munication.. Professor Merrell argues that the first re- 
quisite to founding a college is to find the right place, 
meaning by that, as we understand him, that the college 


-| should be the exponent of some thought or principle 


and should make its work, the development and spread 
of that principle, or the college should fil an obvious 
lack in the “ intellectual, moral and spiritual” develop- 
ment of the people ; in other words, there should be a 
need for the institution. The second requisite is “ men 
called of the Lord to the work.” And those who are 
called, according to Professor Merrell, possess “ culture 
adaptation and faith.” 

The editorial of the Judependent does not indorse all 
that Professor Merrell says, but assumes ‘that our new 
states need colleges and thinks that the way to start a 
college is to commence small, say with two or three 
teachers, show that there is need of the institution and 
that it is a success, and then ask for endowments. It 
argues that this is the way the succesful Western col- 
leges have grown up, and that this is the natural way. 
Still further, “if there is any need for a college, it can 
be and ordinarily must be built up in this way.” 

Now, we have no especial fault to find with Professor 
Merrell’s article. The points brought out seem to us 
in the main correct, and if he has not given any con- 
sideration to the physical side of the question, we sup- 
pose it is because he exhausted his space before he got 
to that point. But there are one or two points in the 
editorial of the Jndependent which we should like to 
touch upon. And first, we do not believe the assump- 
tion that our new states need colleges. We have now 
in the United States more than three hundred and 
seventy-two colleges, or institutions that are called col- 
leges, and they have at least this, as a voucher for their 
claim to the name, that they are entitled by law to con- 
fer the cegree of Bachelor of Arts. These institutions 
are scattered all over the country, from Maine to Texas 
and from Virginia to California. They are of all grades 
of excellence from very poor indeed to quite good, and 
form as it seems to us, a mass that needs improving in 
quality rather than in quantity. But although there 
are this number of institutions devoted to the 
higher education, and although they are well scat- 
tered over the country it would be no-argument against 
an increase in this number, if these colleges had all 
reached their maximum growth and were all filled with 
students. But this is not so. There is not an institu- 
tion in the country that has reached anything like its 
limit in size, and but very few that approximate to small 
universities. And as for students they range from 
twenty to from twelve to fourteen hundred each. Those 
who are at all conversant with the condition of the col- 
leges of the country are well aware that very many of 
them are far from being in a flourishing condition. 
Their continual cry is for money and assistance, else 
they must go down. And in reference to the advan- 
tages they offer, it was asserted in Boston only a few 
days ago that many of the Western colleges were no 
better than some of the Eastern academies and fitting 
schools. This is probably scarcely true in fact, but is 
so near to the truth, that the friends of the institutions 
comprehended in the remark must blush for their so- 
called colleges. And in view of this meagerness of 
advantages and the poorness of the scholarship turned 
out by many of the colleges of the country, we cannot 
help regarding these institutions as a disgrace to the 


We can but hope that those who are at the head of|/higher education and begging that American edu- 


this movement will consider the matter well before they 
add another to the so-called universities. Let them 
raise funds and labor for the cause of education if they 
will, but let their energies be expended not in starting 


cational advantages be not judged by her collegiate, 
but by her admirable common school system. And we 
venture the remark, that if any man or body of men who 
are cherishing the idea of founding a college, will make 


new institutions but in bettering those which now exist. |a tour of inspection through the colleges of the country, 


they will, if they are at all believers in the principle 
that quality should be regarded before quantity, aban- 
don their project and devote their energies to improv- 
ing some of the colleges which now exist. ` 

There are two considerations, however, which 
may invalidate the arguments urged above. One 
is that the new states need colleges because of the ef- 
fect of colleges upon the intellectual. development of 
the people of that state. It, of course, cannot be de- 
nied that an educational institution of high rank in close 
proximity to a people will have, or at least, ought to 
have, an elevating influence upon those among whom it 
is situated. But in these times there are a number of 
considerations that tend to deprive this argument of 
weight. Prominent among these are our common 
school system, our system of public lecturers and the 
abundance of newspapers. With these instruments at 
work it seems to us safe to defer the founding of col- 
leges for the sake of their influence upon the intellec- 
tual development of the people until some stronger 
reason arises, if nof indefinitely. The other considera- 
tion is that the inhabitants of a state will be unlikely to 
take any interest in an institution outside of their own 
borders. To this it is enough to reply that culture is 
not bounded by state lines and that already some of our 
best institutions have an influence that is almost 
national. It is time, it seems to us, that sectional pride 
and sectional jealousies were done away with in the 
matter of education, and that the energies of the whole 
country were united in sustaining a few really good 
schools of high rank. 

The other point in the editorial of the J/ndependent to 
which we take exceptions is that it is well to start a 
college without an endowment. The statement of the 
Independent that this is the way in which most of the 
promising Western colleges have been started is quite 
true, and it might have enlarged its assertion and said 
that, with the exception of a few institutions that have 
been founded within the last dozen years, all the col- 
leges in the country have been so started. But we 
claim that the time for such methods has gone by. We 
do not think that the dependent will argue that those col- 
leges were started without an endowment from choice. 
The reason was, that when they were started the country 
was poor and no endowment could be secured. They 
were compelled either not to start at all, or to start 
poor. And they very wisely chose the latter. But the 
time for that has gone by. The country is becoming 
more wealthy and the same necessity does not exist at 
the present time. Collegiate institutions we acknow- 
ledge to be a necessity, and it was well, when all or 
nearly all were poor alike, to start without endowment 
some, at least, of the colleges which now exist. But 
when, as is now the case, some of the colleges in the 
country, have secured an endowment, meager though it 
may be, and too often is, how is a college with no en- 
dowment to compete with them, or indeed continue 
long to exist, especially when there are so many col- 
leges as there are now in the country. It is true, that 
where there are strong local interests in such an institu- 
tion it may eke out an existence for some time and ulti- 
mately perhaps attract an endowment, but in these days 
of easy transit, the larger and better endowed institu- 
tions stand much the best chance to draw students. 
Our chief objection, however, to unendowed colleges is 
that they are frauds upon the students. From the very 
nature of the case, they cannot offer the advantages 
which may be found in well endowed institutions. Very 
rarely do we find men of the first rank of talent labor- 
ing with very small pay, or with almost no pay, when 
more money can be secured elsewhere ; and it is en- 
tirely evident that libraries, apparatus and buildings 
cannot be obtained without funds. And yet, all these 
things, buildings, apparatus, libraries, and men of talent 
are necessary to constitute good educational advantages. 
And the student who attends an institution where such 
advantages are nòt offered and furnished, is simply 
cheating himself. In the forcible words of President 
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Burns of Simpson Centenary College in reference to 
unendowed institutions “Their poverty renders it im- 
possible for them to do justice to the student. It should 
be known by every young man or woman seeking an 
education that an unendowed college can not help being 
an imposition. It may display a liberal curriculum. It 
may have commodious buildings and even be entirely 
free from debt; still its chairs are filled at starvation 
salaries, and its students are unblest by either library 
or apparatus.” And again, “ No amount of rhetoric 
regarding cheap living, moral surroundings, or loyalty 
to home institutions should induce a young man to 
spgnd his college years amidst inferior surroundings. 
If founders or managers of colleges will allow them to 
be destitute of attractions and the proper appliances 
for conferring respectable scholarship, let them be 
greeted with empty halls.,, 

If we were called upon to answer the question “How 
to start a college?” we should say first: Be sure the 
college is needed, and upon this point let there be not 
the slightest°doubt. When this is decided in the affir- 
mative, then let ample endowment and means be se 
cured. The men who are “called of the Lord to the 
work ” and the remaining necessities will follow. 


THE YALE CORPORATION IN THE WEST. 


ST. LOUIS. 


At a large and enthusiastic meeting of the Yale Alum- 
ni Association of St. Louis, held on the evening of April 
25th, the following resolution was adopted: . 

Resolved, that in the opinion of the members of the St. Louis 
Yale Association, a prominent design in choosing the new Fellows 
of the Yale Corporation, is to secure persons representing the 
country at large, and net a particular section or locality ; and that 
we therefore have selected the following nominees,having assurances 
from those residing in the West and South that they will not be 
disqualified by reason of distance, or any other cause, from attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Corporation and devotion to the inter- 
ests of the College. 

The following ticket was then piscented and endorsed 
by the club ; Judge A. Taft, class of ’33, Cincinnati, O., 
Jos. E. Sheffield, A.M., ’71, New Haven, Ct., Judge W. 
F. Cooper, class of ’38, Nashville, Tenn., Mason Young, 
class of ’60, N, Y. city, Edward G. Mason, class of ’60, 
Chicago, Ill., M. Dwight Collier, class of '66, St. Louis, 
Mo. , 

It is the general feeling West and South that these 
sections of the country should have some representation 
amongst the members of -the new Corporation about to 
be voted upon, believing, as the Yale graduates West of 
the mountains do, that the more extensive the territory 
represented, the more general and more beneficial will 
be the results reached by the Corporation. There are 
gentlemen, not only competent to serve, but willing to 
attend any meeting the Corporation see fit to hold, and to 
whom distance is no barrier. It is hoped that our fellow 
Alumni of the East will not, in casting their final votes, 
entirely ignore the claims of those whose love for their 
Alma Mater burns as strong and as fervent as that of 
those who dwell beneath the shades of the elms of old 
Yale. | G. 

CHICAGO. i 

A meeting of the Chicago Yale Association was held 
at the Sherman House Wednesday evening, April 24th, 
Rev. C. D. Helmer presiding. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the members of the Chica- 
go Yale Association that the selection of the representatives of the 
alumni in the Corporation of Yale College should not be confined 
to those living in the neighborhood of the college, but that the 
graduates should be, as far as possible, nationally represented, and 
we.therefore nominate as suitable persons to be voted for at the elec- 
_ tion of new members of the Corporation: Prof. F. W. Fisk, of 

Chicago, ‚Ill. ; Hon. A. Taft, of Cincinnati, O.; Hon. B. Gratz 
Brown, of St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. W. P. Lynde, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Gen. J. T. Croxton, of Paris, Ky.; Rev. G. Thatcher, D. 
D., of Iowa City, Iowa; and, 

Resolved, That all graduates of Yale residing in the Northwest, 
who do not expect to attend said election, are requested to send 
their proxies in favor of the foregoing persons to Rev. C. D. Hel- 
mer, Presjdent of the Chicago Yale Association, Chicago, III. 


THE METEOROLOGY OF APRIL. 1872. 


The mean temperature of the month of April at New Ha- 
ven was 47.6 degrees, which is 0.7 degree above the aver- 
age of the month. This result is due to the high temp- 
erature of the last few days of the month, especially the 
26th and 27th. Up to that time the temperature of 
April had been below the mean. The highest tempera- 
ture of the month was 84.5 degrees on the 26th ; the 
lowest was 28.1 degrees on the 18th. The range of the 
thermometer for the mopth was 56.4 degrees, which is 
nine degrees greater than the usual range. 

The high temperature of April 26th was quite re- 
markable, having been about as high as has ever been 
recorded in the month of April at this place. The fol- 
lowing table shows all the cases in which the thermome- 
ter at New Haven has been recorded above 80 degrees 
in the month of April, during the past 94 years: 


Year. Te emp. Year, Temp. 
1844 85 degrees 1846 84 degrees. 
1872 845 “ 1805 83 “ 
1783 84 “ | 1785 82 ad 
1787 84 “ | 1820 82 a 


A slight difference of exposure is sufficient to make 
a difference of one or two degrees in the state of the 
thermometer, and since during this period of observa- 
tion the position of the thermometer was repeatedly 
changed, we cannot confidently say in which year the 
temperature was highest ; but we may safely conclude 
that during the past month the temperature was nearly 
if not quite as high as has occurred at New Haven dur- 
ing the same month since 1779. 

The amount of rain for the past month was 1°56 in- 
ches, which is not quite half the average fall. The 
amount of rain and melted snow for the past four 
months has been 1o’rr inches, which is about four in- 
ches less than the average for New Haven. E. L. 

Yale College, May 1, 1872. 
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Perodicals,—7#e Lakeside Monthly for May opens 
with chapters IX and X of “ Twenty Years Ago,” by 
D. H. Wheeler, and this is followed by a skeich of 
“ Some California Savages,” by Stephen Powers. In 
“The License System of Taxation,’ Walter Wright 
finds fault with our present system of taxation, and 
argues for the introduction of a system of raising money 
for the use of government, by licenses. Olive Thorne 
contributes a very readable sketch “ About Books.” 
The remaining articles are “Hysterics” by Dr. R. 
Ludlam ; “ Revisited,” by B. Hathaway; “ Pebbles 
and Mosses,” by Josphine Clifford; “The Cregan 
Curse,” by W. H. Burdett ;”’ Sir Charles Dilke at 
Home,” by Mary E. Beedy; “The Science of Lying,” 
by W. L. Penfield ; “ A Glimpse,” by G. E. Wright, and 
“The Lakeside Reviewer” in which Geo. E. Ferris, 
treats of “Charlotte €ushman and the Play of Mac- 
beth,” and H. W. S. Cleveland, of ‘“ Parks and Boule- 
vards in Cities.” 

Perhaps the article in Old and New for May which 
will be most interesting to those interested in education, 
is Mr. Hoar’s appeal for the passage of the National 
Education Fund Bill, which now lays in the Senate, 
under the head “ Education in Congress.” The cond? 
tion of the country in the matter of education and the 
need of the bill are well set forth. Another thoughtful 


article is “ The Place of Mind in Nature, and Intuition 


in Man,” by Rev. James Martineau. The serials of the 
number are continued, and there are besides “ Helen 
L. Gilson,” by Mrs. P. M. Clapp ; “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” by T. B. Perkins ; and a number of other 
articles of interest. 

In the May number of the Overland, the interesting 
series of articles on “ Wine-Making -in California” is 
brought to a conclusion. These articles have been very 
instructive and interesting. The second article on “The 
Northern California Indians” contains some interesting 
Indian legends and superstitions. Some of the re- 


maining articles are “ Pioneer Days of California ;” 
“Forster’s Life of Dickens ;” “Chinese Interiors ;” ‘ A. 
Nautical Career ;” ‘ The Second Bull Run ;” “What 
they told me at Wilson’s Bar,” etc. 

The Contemporary Review for April is a full and in- 
teresting number. It opens with “The Study of Soci- 
ology—Our need of it” by Herbert Spencer, and has 
“Is Eternal Punishment an Open Question in the 
Church of England?” by Anglicanus ; “ Peasant. Pro- 
prietorship,” by William Fowler, M.P.; “The Place of 
Mind in Nature and Intuition in Man,” by the Rev. 
James Martineau; “Fenianism,” a narrative, by one 
who knows, part II.; “The State, the Government, and 
Scientific Morality,” by Henry Holbeach, (concluded); 
“ Pleasure and Desire,” by Henry Sidgwick ; “ Morality 
and Immortality,” by the Rev.'T. W. Fowle; The 
Eighth Article,” by the Dean of Westminister. 

In Zhe Saint Paul's Magazine for April, we have 
part III. of “Septimius,” by Hawthorn ; the third ar- 
ticle on “Literary Legislators,” by Henry Holbeach ; 
and chapters IX and X of “Off the Skelligs,” by Jean 
Ingelow. There-are also articles on “ Mazzini ;” “ Crit- 
cism as one of the Fine Arts,” by Waker Hutchison ; 
“ Seraphina Snowe,” by the author of “St. Abe and his 
Seven Wives ;” “Romance and Humor from the Blue 
Books,” by A. Hunter, which latter seems to be the 
first of a series and treats of “ Lord- and Lady Dun- 
donald’s elopement to Gretna ;” “Our Dinners,” by 
May Haweis ; and “ Assai,” by Robert Buchanan. 

In Good Words for April, Rev. Charles Kingsley 
gives the fourth of his series of articles on Town Geol- 
ogy, treating in this one of “ The Coal in the Fire.” We 
have also chapters 1X and X of “The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” by Anthony Trollope; “Spiritual Songs” 
by Geo. MacDonald ; “The Man With three Friends” 
by Dora Greenwell ; “ Thanksgiving Day ;” “ The Idiot 
Colony at Caterham,” by William Gilbert ; “ Wander- 
ings in Spain,” by A. J. C. Hare ; and a thoughtful ar- 


Tticle on “Pauperism as produced by Wealth,” by Rev. 


J. LI. Davies. 

The Yournal of Speculative Philosophy for April, has 
‘Rosenkranz on Hegel’s Logic;” “ Fichte’s Facts of 
Consciousness ;” “Hegel’s Philosophy of Art,” trans- 
lated from Hegel's Aesthetics, by Miss S. A. Longwell ; 
“ Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice,” by D. J. Snider ; 
“ A System of Empirical Certitude,” by John C. Thomp- 
son; “E. v. Hartman on the Dialectic Method ;” 
“Trendelenberg on Hegel’s System ;” a few pages of 
“ Correspondence,” and “The Difference between the 
Dialectic Method of Hegel and the Synthetic Method 
of Kant and Fichte,” by A. E. Kroeger. 

Among other interesting articles the May number of 
the Phrenological Journal has one on the History of 
Photography in America which will well pay perusal. 
Charles E. Townsend treats likewise of “Primary or 
Prismatic Colors” and a writer with the initials J. E. 
gives his opinion of “The First chapters of Genesis, 
Creation of Man, etc.” 

Besides its Music and Miscellany the odio for May, 
has a fine engraving of Carl Zerrahan. 


A small pamphlet of 36 pages reprinted from the 
American Chemist, where it first appeared, entitled, 
“ Assay of Gold and Silver, including Ores and Bullion, 
as practiced at the School Mines, N. Y., by T. M. Blos- 
som, A. M., E. M., has been received from the author. 
It is a valuable little handbook for the assayer, contain- 
ing in a compact and convenient form very much impor- 
tant matter. Mr. Blossom has charge of the assaying 
department in the Columbia College School of Mines, 
and this gives his words the weight of authority. 


A Lecture on Water, delivered by Professor C. F. 
Chandler of Columbia College before the American In- 
stitute in the New York Academy of Music, on the 2oth 
of January, 1871, and printed in the Transactions of the 
Institute, lies before us. The lecture shows the same 
care and ability which are expended on all Dr. Cha- 
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ler’s productions, and which have made him already the 
best technical chemist in the country. The lecture con- 
tains a large amount of information, the value of which 
appears from the fact that it has been republished in the 
American Chemist, the Journal of Applied Chemistry, 
and the Gas-Light Fournal. 


The Cranial Affinities of Man and the Apo, By 
Prof. Rud. Virchow, No. 2 of Lee & Shepard’s Half-hour 
Recreations in Popular Science, worthily follows Proc- 
tor’s Strange Discoveries, etc. The lecture is too well- 
known to require description, having been originally 
published in the Quarterly German Magazine. Prof. 
Virchow is one of the ablest of modern thinkers. He 
is Professor of Pathological Anatomy in the University 
of Berlin and is a man of wide reputation as an original 
investigator and as awriter. He takes the boldest views 
on the questions of the day and has been duly de- 
nounced therefor. The numbers are neatly printed and 
published, and the series deserves success. 


Now Remedies, for April, fully sustains the high char- 
acter which this excellent Quarterly, under the compe- 
tent editorship of Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr., has already 
established for itself. While the judicious selections 
both in the greater departments of Therapeutics, Mate- 
ria Medica and Toxicology, and in the lesser depart- 
ments of Prescriptions, Formulas and General Receipts, 
are always fresh and readable, their chief value lies in 
the fact that they have passed the editor’s searching eye 
and are therefore reliable. This number closes the first 
volume, and stamps the undertaking as a success. No 
physician who wants to keep up with the rapid advances 
in Therapeutics, will fail to keep “ New Remedies” upon 
his office table. It is published by William Wood & Co. 


Third Annual Report of the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts.—We owe to the kindness of Dr. 
George Derby of Boston, the efficient Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, a copy of their Third Annual 
Report. Like most of the things which come to us from 
the old Bay State, these Reports are first class. The 
Board evidently do not regard their positions as places 
of luxurious ease ; they are all hard workers. And the 
result is we have reports as creditable to them as to 
their State. The present volume is fully the equal in in- 
terest and practical importance of those which have gone 
before it. It contains, among other matters, papers of 
great value on “ Arsenic in certain Green Colors,” by 
Dr. Frank W. Draper, which is the best thing on the 
subject we have seen; on Milldams and other Obstruc- 
tions, by Dr. Derby ; on the Adulterations and Impuri- 
ties of Food, an excellent paper, by H. B. Hill, chem- 
ical assistant in Harvard College, in which the Action of 
acid Fruits upon tin cans, the Adulterations and Impu- 
rities of Vinegar, and the Adulteration of Coffee, are 
considered ; on The Use and Abuse of Opium, by Dr. 
F. E. Oliver; on the Effects on Health of the Use of 
Sewing Machines moved by Foot-power, by Dr. A. H. 
Nichols; on Slaughtering, Bone-boiling, and Fat-melt- 
ing, by Dr. Derby ; and an exhaustive and very able 
paper by Dr. Jas. C. White, Professor of Skin Diseases 
in Harvard College, on Vegetable Parasites and the 
Diseases caused by their Growth upon Man. From 
these titles, the character of the work which this Board 
of Health is doing is sufficiently apparent. We con- 
gratulate the people of Masschusetts upon the excellent 
results which have already accrued to them through its 
instrumentality. 


Second Report of the Geological Survey of Indiana..*- 
The volume before us, for which we are indebted to 
Professor Cox, includes the Reports of the Geologist-in- 
chief and of his assistants Prof. John Collett and Dr. 
G. M. Levette, and a Manual of the Botany of Jefferson 


Second Report of the Geological Survey of Indiana, made duriug 
the year 1870. By E. T. Cox, State Geologist, Indianapolis, 1870. 


8vo pp, 304. 


county, by Prof. A. H. Young of Hanover College. 
Professor Cox’s field work was mainly confined to the 
workable coal in the middle and southern counties of 
the State and proves the existence of the remarkable 
Block coal from the northern limits of the Indiana coal. 
basin to the Ohio River. The Report—which includes 
also the results of much chemical work—shows the hand 
of a competent and reliable man of science. 


Cecil’s Tryst.*—The author of Carlyou’s Year gives 
us in Cecil’s Tryst a carefully constructed and pleas- 
antly told story of some peculiar phases of English 
country life. The scene is laid among the stone pits of 
Sussex and we are there introduced to a set of 
characters sufficiently out of the line of common ex- 
perience to be entertaining, yet in the main, within the 
limits of possibility. We cannot help regretting that 
the exigencies of the plot remove so early Cecil and Mr. 
Wray—the most agreeable of them all—while Jane— 
the most repulsive and least probable—is allowed to 
live on to the end. ‘The fate of Ruth, too, seems un- 
necessary to the story and inconsistent with her faith- 
fulness to the absent Cecil, 

The characters are, however, in general agreeable 
enough to make us regret parting with them, the inci- 
dents are graphically and, at times, humorously told 
and the book is, as a whole, eminently readable. It is 
not weighed down by any overpowering “lesson ” but 
is sufficiently like real life to carry some instruction to 
the reflection in an unobtrusive way. 


By the author of Carlyou’s Year, &c. No. 371 
New York. Harper 


* Ceals Tryst. 
Harper’s Library of Select Novels, pp. 121. 
& Brothers, 1872. 


Twenty Years Ago.*—This, the third of the series en- 
titled ‘‘ Books for Girls,” purports to be the journal of 


a girl not yet grown to womanhood, who resided in 
Paris with a young and widowed sister, for something 
over a year, during one of the trying scenes in the his- 
tory of France, the year of the Coup d'Etat of Napo- 
leon III. It is written in a lively, vivacious style, and 
describes accurately, even minutely, the social life of 
Paris during that period. It appears to us rather more 
mature than the other books of the series; but Miss 
Muloch tells us that she has made no material changes 
in it. Beatrice Walford—for this is the name the au- 
thor assumes for herself—must therefore have been a 
girl of rather more than average intelligence, with acute 
penetration and quick observation of persons and 
things. There is much French in the book ; perhaps 
too much. Yet the editor says in her preface, “any 
young reader who finds this a difficulty—why, the sooner 
she takes her grammar and dictionary in hand and con- 
quers it, the better.” 

The book is issued uniformly with the others of the 
series and is a fitting companion to them. 


From the Journal of a Girl in her Teens, 
16mo., pp. 


* Twenty Years Ago. 
Edited by the author of “John Halifax, Gentlemen.” 
354. New York. Harper & Brothers, 1872. 


Maud Mohan.—In Maud Mohan by Annie Thomas, 
the hero is a young country baronet of very little posi- 
tive character who has the fortune, or misfortune, to be 
aadently loved by, and in love with both the heroines of 
the tale, and the story accordingly turns upon his efforts 
to choose between them. His constant song is— 


“ How happy could I with either be, 
Were tother dear charmer away,” 


and his irresolute perplexity calls to mind the sad case 
of a certain quadruped between two hay stacks. At 
last he becomes engaged to Maud, but circumstances 
lead to his marrying her rival. Providence now steps 
in, his wife dies, and after the interjection of this trifl- 
ing episode, he marries Maud, and every one is happy 
in the end, especially those that have died. Aside from 
the absurdity of the plot the characters themselves are a 
very disagreeable set. | 

Maud is officious, the Olivers meanly disgusting, the 


* 


rest nonentities. The style is slipshod, the tone vulgar 
and the book seems to finally develop into an advertise- 
ment of “some novelties in upholstery.” 


* Maud Mohan. By Annie Thomas, Harper’s Library of 
Select Novels, No. 373 pp. 85. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1872. 


The Best Reading” consists of two distinct parts, a 
“Classified list of Modern Publications now supposed 


to be in the market,” and a few brief hints on “ Read- 
ing and Courses of Reading.” The latter are enter- 
taining, and some of the suggestions seem quite 
valuable. The author is quite ready to say wimt 
he thinks, and says it well too. The biblio- 
graphy is, however, the most important portion of the 
book. As it embraces merely books at present in the 
market it must be more useful to book buyers than bock 
readers, but it is very successful in doing what it at- 
tempts ; that is in giving a full list of the best books 
now in print on a vast variety of subjects. The judg- 
ment of the compiler as to the comparative merits of 
different works may at times be somewhat questioned 
and the work is marred by some positive errors in the 
names of authors. We are sorry, too, to see such en- 
tertaining and valuable works as Schwegler’s History of 
Philosophy, and Jevon’s Logic omitted from the lists of 
works on those subjects. In general, however, the com- 
piler has carried out his undertaking—by no means an 
easy one, carefully and successfully. He has made a 
manual which must be indispensable to those making 
large purchases of books. The first part is prepared by 
Mr. F. B. Perkins. 


* The Best Reading. Hints on the Selection of books; on the 
formation of Libraries public and private; on courses of reading 
etc., with a classified bibliography, pp. 255. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Sons. 1872. | 


Science Primers.*—Messrs. Appleton & Ca., have 
done a good service for scientific instruction in this 
country in reproducing Macmillan & Co's series of 
Science Primers. As the name indicates, these Primers 
are small and familiarly written class-books, exceedingly 
elementary in character and yet thoroughly true to sci- 
ence. No. I of the Series—the Introductory volume, 
written by Professor T. H. Huxley—has not yet ap- 
peared. Nos. II and III are before us. The great 
success of Dr. Roscoe’s Lessons in Elementary Chem- 
istry is evidence of his ability as a book-maker ; his 
ability as a man of science rests on his numerous origi- ` 
nal researches and cannot be disputed. We find in the 
Chemistry Primer therefore, the same clearness and ac- 
curacy of statement which characterize his larger work. 
He first discusses Fire, Air, Water, and Earth, through 
60 pages, and then takes up the non-metallic Elements, 
and the Metals. The closing chapter gives a glance 
into the laws of chemical combination and the rules of 
nomenclature and notation. A price list of the appara- 
tus and chemicals needed, with hints for using them, is 


appended. 

Professor Stewart’s Primer is a model. He begins 
by reminding the child that things as well as persons 
have moods; and that the object of Physics is to en- 
quire what is the cause of the moods observed in things. 
He then takes up motion and force, considers the chief 
forces of nature, gravity, the three states of matter, the 
properties of solids, liquids and gases, and the laws of 
moving, vibrating, heated, and electrified bodies ; clos- 
ing with a list of things to be remembered, His con- 
cluding paragraph presents in a striking way one of the 
fundamental distinctions between Chemistry and Phys- 
ics; “just as the Science of Chemistry is built upon 
the principle that matter only changes from, going from 


No. II, Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe, Pros 
18mo, pp. x, 


* Science Primers. 
fessor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
103. 

No. III. ZAysics. By Balfour Stewart, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Owens College, Manchester. 18mo, pp. x,135. New 
York, 1873 D. Appleton & Co, ` 
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one combination to another, and does not absolutely 
disappear, so the science of physics is founded upon 
the principle that activity or energy only changes form 
and never absolutely disappears.” 

The Primers are neatly printed, well illustrated and 
well bound in limp cloth. We hope they will find their 
way into every primary school in the land; for in the 
hands of competent teachers—and by this we by no 
means refer to those only who are profoundly versed in 
Science—the study of science may be made fascinating 
at an age when the mind easily grasps and retains it. 


Man and his Dwelling Place.*—Mr. Hinton’s “ Man 
and his Dwelling Place’ has reached a third edition. 
It is somewhat amended and abreviated from the first 
edition which appeared fourteen years ago. His views 
are singular, but they are advocated with much earnest- 
ness and in good taste. His fundamental doctrine is 
that man is dead, but is being redeemed. This redemp- 
tion is through the sacrifice of Christ. The death of 
man is the occasion of sin, which is not therefore the 
origin of the evil in man’s condition. The evil is the 
death which is before the sin. 
of redemption ; for “by sin our death is made conscious 
to ourselves.” The great evil could not without sinful 
deeds be done away.. “Sinning is damnation ;” and 
hell is“ God overcoming evil with good ; consuming man 
by bounty.” “ To be loved as God loves us, we being 
such as we are, is. to be cast into a lake of fire.” If it 
be hard to believe that damnation can be a thing that men 
like, Mr. Hinton is ready to meet the objection with the 
triumphant demand: “ Is corruption less corruption in 
man’s view because sinners like it? Is damnation less 
damnation, in God’s view, because sinners like it ?” 

Mr. Hinton’s views of nature and science are in har- 
mony with his views of man as in a condition of death. 
As man is dead, he must look upon nature as dead, and 
upon himself as really alive ; just as in a moving boat 
we imagine ourselves to be stationary and the objects 
on the shore te be fhe moving bodies. The doctrine is 
earnestly maintained that nature is alive, is spiritual, is 
holy. Its invariableness is not passiveness but right- 
ness, for rjght action is invariable ; right action is abso- 
lutely conformed to law. Physical inertness is phenome- 
nal only; it does not, cannot exist at all, it can only appear. 
Phenomena are but appearances ; they are not the 
facts. If man’s deadness were removed, the distinction 
between phenomenon and fact would be done away. 
The relation between the phenomenal and the fact seems 
to Mr. Hinton exactly to resemble that between false 
appearances and the truth of things. Notwithstanding 
he treats phenomena as actual entities, even speaks of 
the appearance of the phenomenal, and conceives the 
redeemed state of man as one in which the distinction 
between phenomena and fact will be done away, and 
notwithstanding science has to ‘do only with phenomena, 
and is consequently false, bounding all its conclusions 
on the inertness of nature, yet science is the power by 
which the human mind is to be emancipated. Error 
must have precedence of truth ; and it is the law of our 
present state that we should learn truth through illusion. 

We apprehend that Mr. Hinton’s reasonings will 
hardly convince careful thinkers ; and that the perfec- 
tion, which he claims men are to attain, consisting in ut 
ter self-sacrifice, will hardly win to earnest aspirations- 
for it many dead worldlings. It man is to be redeemed 
we cannot believe that his book will induce many to 
seek the redemption which he expects. Men “are to 
be delivered,” says Mr. Hinton, “ from the necessity of 
getting ; from that which makes hell and is the very 
bond of death.” Christ saves us, not from suffering, but 
from death ; not from pain, but from that which makes 
us flee from pain.” “ Life is, not to be afraid of suffer- 
ing ; to be so perfect in love that loss and sacrifice, ex- 


*Man and his Dwelling Place. An essay toward the interpreta: 
tion of nature. By James Hinton, author of “ Life of Nature,’ 
“The Mystery of Pain,” etc. New York. D. Appleton & Co 
1872, 12mo, pp. xxxvi, 301. 


Sin indeed is the means- 


tremest and utter sacrifice, the having nothing, but giv- 
ing and bearing all things, is perfect joy.” 

There is much that is high and noble and pure in this 
volume, much that is one-sided and partial. There are 
many half-truths, many sophisms. Phenomena are in- 
deed appearances; but they are appearances of some 
theory, some facts. Mr. Hinton’s anticipation, therefore, 
that the distinction between phenomena and fact will be 
done away is absurd because contradicting the very na- 
ture of a phenomena which implies a fact, as a,fact to be 
known implies its appearing, that is, its being taken as 
phenomenon. Appearances, again, are even partial and 
one-sided to human view. So far they are illusive. But, 
however imperfect and so illusive, they are even appear- 
ances of something which is real, and therefore science, 
dealing with phenomena and consequently with what is 
to some extent illusive with men, may lead to truth, but 
not as Mr, Hinton supposes, in so far as they are illusive 
but only in so far as they are true. Illusions as illusions, 
are not as he absurdly claims, the conditions of true 
knowledge, or its elements and means, but only its 
unavoidable hindrances. Man farther, in sin is dead— 
that is, dead to righteousness his proper life. But he is 
alive to sin, and, therefore, he is to be redeemed not from 
literal death to a new'life of spiritual being, but to a true 
form of life. His spirit, his intellect, lives ever in the 
deadness which is metaphorically imputed to him. Itis 
fallacious therefore in Mr. Hinton to infer that nature is 
living simply because man is dead morally. Kindness, 
once made to an enemy is “coals of fire on his head.” 
It is a stretch of reasoning, however, to conclude from 
this, that hell is God’s bounty to man in rebellion against 
him, sinful deeds, particular acts of sin, still farther, im- 
ply for the most part at least a disposition or habit lying 
back of them. It is sophistical to infer from this, that 
all sin originates in a death that precedes ; or that the 
evil in man’s case is before sin. Yet again, one sin leads 
to another and to habit of sin under the laws of the 
Creator; it does not follow that sinning is the damna- 
tion threatened in the Divine Law. And yet again, per- 
fect holiness is constant and so invariable ; and invar- 
iableness is a characteristic of necessity. Mr. Hinton’s 
conclusion that therefore holiness is a necessity does not 
necessessarily follow. Such half-truths with connected 
sophisms characterize the volume, 
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COLLEGE RECORD. 


Robert College (Near Constantinople, ‘Turkey.)— Zo 
the Editor of the College Courant. Your notice of a 


meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, in behalf of 
Robert College, near Constantinople, mentions a letter, 
which represents me as saying that “better recitations 
than were madeDy the seniors in Robert College could 
not be made by thirteen students picked from the senior 
class of any American college.” Ihave no copy of 
that letter before me. It was hastily written, and may 
have contained expressions that need revising. If the 
letter were to be printed it would probably appear that 
I spoke of the thirteen seniors of Robert College as 
making recitations equal to those that would be made 
by the same number of students Zaken òy lot from the 
senior class of any American college. Higher praise 
would not be true. | 

I am also reported as saying that “ eight nationalities 
and six religions are represented in the faculty of Robert 
College. Perhaps four nationalities are represented in 
the faculty. The teachers are mostly Americans, and 
all are Protestants. One of them may be a Methodist, 
the others are Congregationalists and Presbyterians. 
Two or three members of the faculty are graduates of 


Robert College. E. N. 
Hamilton College, April 29th. 


Middlebury College, (Middlebury, Vt.,) The annual 
Junior exhibition at this college, was given on Tuesday 
evening, April 23d, before a large audience. The per- 
formance as a whole was highly meritorious. ‘The 
Latin salutatory was well delivered by C. N. Brainerd, 
of St. Albans. The “probable ancient” method of 
pronunciation was employed. The orations of Brainerd, 
Brooks, Northrup and Haig, and the literary conference 
by Tenny were well-conceived and’ entitled to especial 
praises. The class procured the services of Mrs. W. 
N. Oliver, soprano soloist of Grace Church, N. Y., to 
assist in the music of the occasion. Her singing gave 
great pleasure to the audience, and together with some 
performances by members of college, made the musical 
part of the exhibition very acceptable. An attempt by 
a few of the students to interrupt the exercises by the 
distribution of a “ mock schedule” of the performance 
was promptly suppressed by the police. 


A Naval Academy has been established by royal 
decree at Berlin. It is placed under a military direc- 
tor, and a staff officer, with the title of “ First Officer of 
the Academy,” has been appointed as his assistant. 
The professors are to consist of such officers and 
officials of the navy, teachers of the naval school, and 
“other learned men,” as may be qualified and willing 
to undertake the duties forafixed salary. The students 
are to be naval officers, but “ only such officers shall be 
ordered to the academy for study as would justify the 
expectation, by their professional and moral conduct 
and their abilities and character, that they will use the 
opportunity which is offered them to complete their 
professional knowledge with real use to the service.” 
Candidates must also have given evidence of constant 
intellectual activity ” by a satisfactory preparation of 
certain tasks which are to be imposed yearly, and the 
Admiralty will select those who show the best qualifica- 
tions in the performance of these tasks. At the same 
time all naval officers will be admitted to certain lec- 
tures as volunteer students, so far as the local circum- 
stances of the academy and the service on which the 
officers are employed will permit. The period of study 
is two years; the lectures will begin in October and 
terminate at the end of June. During the three re- 
maining months the students are to be exercised in 
practical seamanship. 


Hillsdale College, (Hillsdale, Mich.)—The following 
information in reference to this institution is taken from. 
a circular issued by the college : “The College building is 
a fine brick structure, two hundred and sixty-two feet in 
length, and four stories high, exclusive of the basement. 
The grounds surrounding it are ample, and well laid 
out. Itis sufficiently near to the business portion of the 


214 - 
city to accommodate students in all matters which may 
legitimately call them there, and yet is so tar removed 
as to secure that quiet which is essential to the success- 
ful prosecution of study. The Institution was chartered 
February gth, 1855, and is under the control of the Free- 
will Baptist Denomination: At the last meeting of the 
Trustees, Rev. Daniel M. Graham, D.D., was elected 
President, and has associated with him a full and com- 
petent Faculty. Since its opening, which was Novem- 
ber 7th, 1855, the College has sent out 229 graduates, 
and has had in attendance about 3,500 under-graduates. 
The last catalogue shows an attendance from 16 dif 
ferent States, besides the District of Columbia and the 
Canadas, and an annual attendance of from 600 to 800. 
The expenses are always low, and in the Theological 
Department, tuition is free. All students have free use 
of the Library. The Commercial Department occupies 
seyeral fine apartments in the college building, and af- 
fords ample facilities for pursuing full Commercial, 
Telegraphic and Penmanship Courses. Information 
relative to this department may be obtained by address. 
ing Alexander C. Rideout, Principal. The facilities in 
the Art Department under the tuition of Geo. B. 
Gardner, are not excelled by any institution in the 
State. Instrumental and Vocal Music are taught by 
Prof. Melville W. Chase. There are five well sustained 
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£10,750 10s. 4d. The estates of the university, in- 
cluded in the above, produced a rental of £12,769 2s. 
rod. ; dividends on stock, £2,086 2s. 2d.; receipts for 
dues and fees for 1870-71, £18,066 8s. 6d., among the 
latter sum being included £387 7s. 6d. for dues from 
unattached students and migration fees from unattached 
students. Among other sources of revenue the “ mar- 
ket” produced the university £447 16s. gd. during the 
above period; proctorial fines, £246; wine licenses, 
£215; University Press, £1,037, etc. The payments 
during a corresponding period give a total of £25,843 
11s. sd. for ordinary payments, and £22,210 17s 1d. as 
the total of extraordinary payments. The stipends to 
officers amount to £3,735 19s. 1d.; to examiners, 
£2,397 118. 9d. ; to professors, £4,416 15s. ; and there 
are the following payments to institutions, etc.: St. 
Mary’s £195 9s.; Preachers, £317 os. 1d. ; Bodleian 
Library, £3,615 ; Ashmolean Museum, £3 18s. 11d. ; 
Botanic Garden, £242 ; the University Museum, £1,837 
tos. 7d. ; the Park and Public Walks, £399 1s. 3d. ; 
Delegacy of Lodging-houses, £293 2s. 4d.; ditto Un- 
attached Students, £486 8. 2d. The payment under 
the head of police of £2,123 9s. 5d. includes University 
police £956 16s. 1d., and Oxford joint police with the 
City, £1,166 13s. 4d. ; quit rents, rates, and taxes come 
to £405 14s. 6d. ; expenses on estates, £2,498 15s. 5d., 


Literary Societies, which contribute to the culture of} pensions and annuties, £918 15s. 4d. ; and printing ex- 


their members, and afford many instructive and interest- 
ing occasions for others.” 


Columbia College, (New York City.)—We learn from the 
Independent that Dr. John Torrey’s herbarium at Colum- 
bia College is soon to receive an overwhelming acces- 
sion by the addition of the herbarium of C. F. Meiss- 
ner, professor of botany in the University of Basle. 
The collection embraces no less than 63,000 species, 
which, when added to the 40,000 of the Torrey collec- 
tiqn, will form the largest herbarium in America. Its 
purchase and presentation to Columbia College has 
been made by the liberality of John J. Crook, Esq., of 
New York City, a gentleman of mercantile pursuits, but 
of true scientific taste and culture and a thorough ama- 
teur of natural history in the branches of conchology 
and botany. This herbarium has special interest to 
American botanists, and very properly finds this destin- 
tion, from the fact that it is peculiarly rich in South 
American plants. Dr. Meissner elaborated the orders 
Ericacea, Lauraceae and. Hernandiacee for the great work 
“Flora Brasiliensis” of Von Martius. The specimens, 
therefore, of these orders preserved in his herbarium 
are not only the most complete of all collections, but 
authentic and historical. Dr. Meissner is also author 
of the orders, Pulygonacee, Proteaceae, Thymeleacee, Lau- 
rvacea, and Hernandiacee in the “ Prodromus” of De 
Candalle, so that we may expect also to find in this 
herbarium the fullest and most valuable sets of these 
orders in existence. The venerable and learned Pro- 
fessor was induced to part with the collection, which has 
been the work of his life, only in view of increasing 
years and infirmities, and for the purpose of insuring 
its integrity for the future. The greater part of the 
collection will be forwarded at once from Basle; a cer- 
tain portion, embracing departments in which he con- 
tinues to work, will be retained by the Doctor during 
his life. 


Oxford University, (Oxford, Eng.)—An Oxford cor- 


respondent writes: An abstract of the account of the 
receipts and payments of the curators of the university 
chest in respect of the general fund of the university, 
commencing July 16, 1870, and ending July 15, 1871, 
has been published, and affords some interesting infor- 
mation on the revenues of the university and their dis- 
posal. The balance sheet deals with a sum of £48,054 
8s. 6d. as receipts, but of this only £34,940 comes un- 
der the head of ordinary receipts, the balance being 
nearly made up of the sale of stock, which realized 


-| University that is worthy of all commendation. 


penses (including the University Gazette, £750 7s. 9d.) 
£1,291, 138. gd. The figures are vouched for by the 
University auditors, Messrs.` O. Ogle, L. J. Lee, and J. 
E. Henderson. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.) We are unable 
to announce the names of the candidates for the alumni 
members of the Corporation, as we hoped we should be 
able to do this week, and for the simple reason that the 
list has not yet been made out. Meanwhile although 
the time for nominations ‘s past, we give the tickets 
which come under our observation, as indications of the 
drift of opinion. The following list has been recom- 
mended by the executive committee of the Yale Alumni 
Association of Boston. Hon. W. A. Buckingham, LL. 
D., 1866), Norwich, Conn., Joseph E. Sheffield, (A. M. 
1871,) New Haven, Conn., Hon. W. W.. Hoppin, 1828, 
Providence, R. I. Hon. William M. Evarts, (1837,) 
New York, Hon. Dwight Foster, (1848,) Boston. Alex- 
ander H. Stevens, (1854,) New York. 

We are glad to announce that Mr. Moses W. Lyon; 
of New York City, Class of 1846. who for three years 
past has given $1,coo a year to found’ scholarships for 
the help of indigent students, has just given another 
thousand dollars for the same purpose. This makes a 
scholarship in each class in the academical department, 
founded by Mr. Lyon. We are also happy to say that 
Mr. Wm. Walter Phelps, class of 1860, has just given 
$600 to the college library to be expended in the pur- 
chase of books in the English department. 


Professor Weir delivered the first of his course of 


lecturers on “ The Principles and Means of Art” last 
Monday evening. This lecture was principally devoted 
to the principles of art, and was an able and philosophic 
discussion. The audience was of good size and atten- 
tive. This course of lectures following so closely upon 
the course of Professor Eaton, and the recent exhibi- 
tion of the drawings of the students under Prof. Nie- 
meyer, shows an activity in this department of the 
As we 
have said two or three times previously, the Art School 
is now in the hands of gentlemen who are endeavoring 
to make it in reality what it is in name, a school for the 
cultivation and study of the Fine Arts. 

Last Sunday afternoon was the first trial of the new 
freedom of the students in refereuce to attendance upon 
divine worship. President Porter preached in the chapel 
to an audience of a little over a hundred persons of 
whom perhaps between twenty and thirty were students. 
Many of them went to church out in town while many 
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yet to form an opinion as to the success of the plan, but 
we have no fears that it will result disastrously. 


The junior prize debate which was talked of last 


term as being under the charge of the faculty, came off 
last Saturday evening. There were seven speakers, and 
the prizes were carried off as follows. 


rst Clarence W. 
Bowen, Brooklyn N. Y.; 2nd, Samuel J. Elder, Law- 


rence, Mass; and 3d, N. H. Burnham, New Haven. 
The question was “Is there danger of too much central- 
ization of power in our government”? and the two for- 
mer speakers took the negative and the latter the affir- 


mative. 

The expedition of students to Martha’s Vineyard 
proves to have been a pleasure. party as well as a scien- 
tific expedition. The party consisted of Hering, John- 
son, Lindsley, Prudden, Russell, Wardwell, and Welling 


of S. S. S. ’72, Hill S. S. S. '74, and P. Lindsley of 


New Haven, and the expedition is said to have been a 


success. 


The Yale Athletic Association have their first meet- 
ing at Hamilton Park to-day. The following is an- 
nounced as the probable order of the contests: — 

1st. Throwing the base ball, two throws allowed each 
person. 2d. Half Mile Race, 3d. Running high and 
running long jump. 4th. Hurdle Race 14 flights 150 
sth. Three-legged race. 6th. Dash, 200 yards. 
7th. Standing high and standing long jump. 8th. 
Bag race. gth. Hurdle race, 14 flights 200 yards. 
roth. Consolation Race for those who have not won a 
prize in any race. 

In Base Ball matters it is said that the Harvards 
have been written to with reference to arranging a 
series. The University Nine opened play last Satur- 
day at the Park, and an arrangement has been made 
with Mr. Ives, proprietor at the park by which the 
exclusive use for the coming year of the ball ground, on 
condition of keeping the same in order, is granted to 
the club. | 

The first White Cup, given by Mr. White will be 
rowed for to-day. The race is to be up the Quinnipiac, 
one mile and a half and return. 

A change has been made in the editors of the Yale 
Courant. Mr. Lines retires and Mr. H. W. B. Howard 
takes his place. The change is made because Mr. Lines 
has injured his health by over work and needs rest, and 
also because, being class orator and historian he needs 
the time to prepare for the duties of class day. By the 
change the Courant loses a good man and gets a good 
man. : g 

Mr. Tanaka, Japanese commissioner of - Education 
and member of the Embassy, who is visiting the educa- 
tional institutions of the country spent two or three days 
at the beginning of this week inspecting the various 
departments of Yale. 

The New Haven West Association of Congregational 
Ministers which held its annual meeting in this city on 
Tuesday, April 3oth, examined and recomended as 
candidates for the Gospel ministry the following 22 
members of the Theological Department in Yale Col- 
lege: Richard A. Rice, B. A. (Yale,’68), of the Senior 
Class; Augustine Barnam, B. A. (Oberlin College); 
George L. Beach, B. A. (Oberlin College); Joha S. 
Chandler, B. A. (Yale,’yo), Roswell Chapin, B. A. 
(Oberlin College); Truman D. Childs, B. A. (Oberlin 
College); George W. Chrystie, B. A. (Beloit College); 
Quincy L. Dowd, B. A. (Oberlin College); Charles N. 
Fitch, B. A. (Oberlin College); Franklin S. Fitch, B. A. 
(Oberlin College); Henry L. Griffin, B. A. (Williams 
College); Wm. D. Hart, B. A. (Oberlin College); Fred- 
rick S. Hayden, B. A. (Yale,’69); Henry E. Hutchins, 
B. A. (Yale,’70); George C. Lamb, (Westfield College); 
Theodore P. Prudden, B. A. (Yale,’69); John A. Roberts 
(Bala College); Wm. E. Safford, B. A. (Oberlin College); 
Edward P. Salmon (Beloit College); Wm. P. Sprague, 
B. A. (Amherst College); Robert B. Stimson (Wabash 
College); John Thomas, (Bala College). Rev. Henry N. 
Day, D. D. is Moderator of the Association for the 


took the liberty of doing as they chose. It is too early | present year, and Rev. S. W. Barnum is Scribe. 
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"22, Topp.—Rev. John Todd, D.D., has announced 

to his people (1st Congregatioral church, Pittsfield, 

Mass.) that, in accordance with medical advice, he 

must immediately cease preaching, instead óf continu- 
ing, as he had hoped, through the year, .. 

38, StRoNG.—Rev. Edward Strong, N.D,, of Pitts- 

field, Mass., accepts his recent call to the Congrega- 

tional church at West Roxbury, Mass. 


"44, CHAPIN.—Rev. Nathan C. Chapin, who has been 
in charge of the Congregational church at La Crosse, 
Wis., has resigned his position. 

53, WHITON.—The salary of Rev. James M. Whiton, 
pastor of the North Congregational church, Linn, Mass., 
has been increased to $3000. 

’53, Hepces.—Cornelius Hedges, who is practicing 
law in Helena, Montana Territory, has Been appointed 
Superintendent of Public. Instruction ia thai territory. 


66, Meap.—H. B. Mead has recently be¢ony father 
to a fine boy baby. | ate 

’70,—The following is a list of the class of °žo in New 
York and vicinity : 


ALLIs, Law Student. Clarendon Hotel 4th Ave. and 18th 
street. 

BEACH, Law Student 222 West 25th street. 

Bevin, Business, 226 East roth street. 

Bock, Law Office, 46 West 29th street. 

Burr, Law Student, 63 S. Portland Ave. Brooklyn. 

CHADWICK, Commission Business with Arnold and Ban. 
ning, 56 Lispenard street. 

F. S. Cuase, Law Student, 43 St. Marks Place. 

G. Cuase Law Student and Teacher, 14 East gth street. 

Coy, Teacher, 33 Grand street, Jersey City. 

Crane, Law Student 43 St. Marks Place. 

CURRAN, Law- Student 18 West 21st street. 

DeForest, L.L.B. Law Office 15 West 30th street and 
58 Wall street. 

Dopce, Lumber Business 225 Madison Ave. 

FIERO, Law with Beebe Donohue & Co., 68 Wall street. 

GouLp, Law Student, 5 East 24th street. 

GRIFFITH, Bank cor. Beckman and Nassau streets or 
Flushing, L. I. 

GRINNELL, Broker, Washington Heights and 36 Broad 
street. ' 

Jenxins, Law Student, Residence Boonton, N. J. 

R. Ke ty, Law, 9 West 15th st. 

KENDALL, Medical College, 4th Ave. cor. 
and 242 East r1gth street. ` 

Locan, Law Clerk 28 Waverly Place or 66 Wall street. 

Lorp, Broker, 34 West 28th st. or 59 Liberty street. 

McCutTcHEN, Law Student, 17 Lafayette Place. 

MILLER, Business, 17 Lafayette Place. 

NICHOLSON, Law Student, 18 West 21st street. 

PALMER, Shipping business, 34 Burling Slip. 

PERKINS, Business, 130 Church St. or 42 West 46th St. 

J. H. Perry, Law Student, 17 Lafayette Place. 

PETERS, Business, Box 1476. 

RANDALL, Law and Teacher, 96 Fort. Greene Place 
Brooklyn. 

RILEy, Editor, cor. 
a2nd St. 

SCHELL, Law Office, 53 Clinton Place. 

SHATTUCK, Dry Goods Com. Mer. 104 Franklin St. or 
66 Irving Place. 

TiLney, Law Student, 114 Montague St. Brooklyn. 

Joe Corrin and Eric Terry, are at Irvington, N. Y. 

Carey and McC.uure are in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, N. J. 

Jackson, Law Office, Newark, N. J. 

Betts, Teacher, Stamford, Conn. 


2 3d street 


Fulton gand Church or 344 West 


GLEANINGS. 
©- PERSONAL. ` ` 


Dr. J. M. DaCosta has been elected professor of the 
theory and practice of medicine in Jefferson Medical 
College at Philadelphia. 


The Ann Arbor Courter says that there is hope that 
Dr. Crosby may be again secured for the Professorship 
of Surgery in the Medical Department. 

— Professor Huxley has returned from his visit to 
Egypt, in greatly recuperated health, and has resumed 
his lectures at the government school of mines. 

— Dr. Kendrick, of Rochester, has been added to 
the list of Bible revisers. This gives the Baptists three 
of the best scholars in the list—Drs. Conant, Hackett, 
and Kendrick. . 

The Rev. G. F. Price has been elected to and has 
accepted the Presidency of the Huntsville Female Col- 


HE COLLEGE COURANT. 


oe Neg fill. the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Rey. Dahon D. D. l 

— Henry R. Pierson, a director of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, was elécted régght 
of the University of the State of New York at the aan 
joint convention of the legislature on April 24. 

— President Chadbourne does not assume his duties 
at Williams College until after the next commencement 


being éngaged at Bowdoin College until that time. ` Dr.|’ 
Hopkins delivers his farewell baccalaureate sermon at 


the coming commencement. : 


— A meeting of the Trustees of the New England 
Female Medical College was recently held in Boston 
and a series of resolutions expressive of esteem and re- 
gret in reference to the recent death of Dr. Gregory 
was passed. A committee was also appointed with 
power to procure and place within the college-building a 
suitable tablet inscribed to the memory of Dr. Gregory. 

— The Strasburg catalegue of university lectures for 
the Summer of 1872, includes Prof. Max Muller’s name 
as lecturer on comparative linguistics. ‘fhe announce- 
ment has occasioned surprise, because it was universally 
reported that Mr. Max Muller had refused to lecture at 
Strasburg. It is now announced on good authority 
that he will read for two years provisionally, and deter- 
mine after their expiration jf he will make a permanent 
engagement. i 


Professor Young of Dartmouth College, during the 
summer vacation will take his telescope and spectro- 
scope to Sherman, on the Pacific railroad, and see 
what advantages can be gained by observations in the 
light air, 8000 feet above the sea. The expedition is 
under the charge of the United States coast survey, 
and the government pays the expenses. Itis expected 
that the results will add much to the stock of informa- 
tion already gained by means of the spectroscope. 


Prof. D. H. Wheeler of the North Western University, 
who shortly after the great Chicago fire commenced 
making experiments in restoring defaced writing and 
printing, has discovered an original process for restoring 
charred currency, so that it will answer every purpose 
of the owner or loser. His success in this has been so 
great that General Spinner, U. S. Treasurer, has ordered 
that when the experts of the departments fail to make 
bonds or currency legible they be referred to Prof. 
Wheeler. | 


COLLEGE. 


— Racine College posseses a German bell-ringer who 
knows the Greek poets off by heart. 


— The University of Strasbourg was opened last 


| Wednesday with appropriate ceremonies. 


— The German Philological Congress is announced 
to take place at Leipzig at the latter end of May. 


— A Japanese law student, named Codama was bap- 
tised last Sunday, in the Metropolitan church, Washing- 
ton. He assumed the Christian name of John Phillips. 

— Governor Washburn of Mass. bas declined an in- 
vitation to deliver the annual address before the society 
of inquiry of Andover Theological Seminary, at the 
University in June. 

— Owing to the comprehensive preparations which 
have become indispensable for the celebration of the 
university quarto centenary at Munich, that festival has 
been put off from June to August. 

— At the recent anniversary exercises of the Western 
Theological Seminary, at Alleghany City, Penn., the 
corner stone of a new fire proof building for the use of 
the library, was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 


—— The formal opening of the Kentucky Public Lib 
rary, took place in Louisville. on Saturday, with appro 
priate ceremonies. The Library rooms were visited by 
thousands of persons. The shelves contain 20,000 
volumes. 

— Prince Tanaka, commissioner of education and 
member of the Japanese embassy, visited Amherst Col- 
lege on Tuesday morning of last week. He attended 
prayers in the company of Professor J. H. Seelye, and 
manifested much interest in the exercises. 

— The Pacific Christian Advocate states that increased 
prosperity attends the Willamette University. Dur- 
ing the past term the number of students enrolled was 
two hundred and twenty one—a larger number, it is said, 
than ever reported for any previous term in the history 
of the institution. 


_ — The new Theological Seminary in San Francisco, 
is fully organized, and is under the special care of the 
Synod of the Pacific of the Presbyterian Church, but is 
open to students of all denominations of Christians. 
The plan of the Seminary is, as nearly as it can be 
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made, according to the plan of the Princeton Seminary. 


— Drew Theological Seminary has now as many 

students as, with its present buildings, it can accommo- 
dafe. It has an éndowment fuad, which furnishes an 
income of.$17,000. This has, so far, been sufficient. 
The necessary expenses of each student are about $200 
ayear. There are one hundred students at the Semi- 
nary. 
— The late Quincy Tufts léaves by his will $10,000 
to Harvard College for the education of indigent stu- 
dents ; $2,000 to Amherst College, and $2,000 to At- 
kinson, N. H. Academy, for a like purpose ; $10,000 to 
the town of Weymouth for a free library, lectures, etc.; 
$10,000 to the Massachusetts General Hospital for free 
beds, and some $40,000 to be distributed among city 
charitable institutions. 


— The Junior Exhibition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia, was held last Saturday. The 
folowing was the programme: “ President’s Salutatory,”’ 
Coleman Sellers, Jr.; “True Manhood,” Henry Pleas- 
ants, Jr.; “ Per Angusta ad Augusta,” class motto, Wm. 
Boyd, Jr.; “ Modern Patriotism,” W. Wilkins Carr; “A 
Lesson of History,” Alfred Lee, Jr.; “ Despair of Men- 
tal Culture,” Randall Morgan. 


— The Detroit Medical College whose advertisement 
appears in another column and which has hitherto held 
its regular session, in the Spring and Summer months, 
has changed its annual programme and will hold its 
regular term of instrpction hereafter in the Autumn and 
Winter. There are several hospitals connected with. 
the college and it has besides other advantages which 
will be appreciated by medical students. 


— At the opening of the Spring term of Dartmouth 
College, recently, the whole of one class was suspended 
until its members should apologize for “cutting” the 
last recitation before recess. Two members of the sen- 
ior class, tor absenting themselves before the proper 
time, after the faculty had refused to excuse them, were 
separated for an indefinite time. Several others for 
grosser misdemeanors have been suspended or expelled. 


— The Mount Holyoke female seminary catalogue for 
1871-72 contains the names of 29 teachers and 274 pu- 
pils, the different classes number as follows: Senior 24, 
senior middle 40, junior middle 74, junior 118. The 
public examinations at the close of the present school 
year will begin on Tuesday, July 2, and the aniversary 
exercises will come on the 4th of July, when Rev. Dr. 
H. D. Kitchel, president of Middleluay-college, will ad- 
dress the graduates. ' 


— Dr. Penniman, formerly of Minneapolis, and lately 
deceased, has left by his will $10,000 for the endowment 
of a professorship of Homeopathy in the University of 
Minnesota. He also leaves $30,000 to found a hospital 
in his city, conditioned upon the raising by other 
parties of $70,000 additional within fourteen years. | 
Meantime the $30,000 lie in the bank drawing interest 
at 7 per cent., which goes to augment the $10,000 fund 
for the endowment of the professorship. 


— It has been decided that women shall be admitted 

to the medical lectures at the University of Helsingfors 
Russia free of charge, and to the anatomical lectures in 
the laboratory at a moderate charge, to be fixed by the 
lecturer. The lectures are to held in Swedish. No 
examination will be required, but the female students 
must produce credentials attesting previous good con- 
duct. No examination may be passed and no diploma 
can be given at the end of the course except in special 
cases. 
—At the opening of the Cornell University recently two 
young ladies, taking advantage of the recent resolution 
of the trustess to admit young women on the same terms 
as young men, presented themselves for examination. 
Their names are Miss Emma S. Eastman, of Worcester, 
Mass., a former student of Vassar College, and Miss 
Sophie B. Fleming, of Ithaca, New York. It is said 
that they passed the examinations in a manner highly 
creditable both to themselves and to the University. 
Both of them entered the Junior class, registering them- 
selves for an elective course, which is nearly identical 
with the course in letters. 


HeErRnNIA.—It is now demonstrated that rupture can be 
surely cured without suffering. Æ/astic Trusses are su- 
perseding all others. We advise all, before buying metal 
trusses or supporters, to send for a descriptive circular 
to the ELastic Truss Company, No. 683 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE Orp FLac.—In fact, both young and old flag 
without Williams’ Extract Jamaca Ginger. 
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THE NEW 


MUSIC READER 


FOR 


PUBIC SCHOOLS. 


Every teacher in a public school who has ever desired 
to teach music has felt the want of a book that was sim- 
ple, clear, and progressive in its character — one that 
could be used even if the teacher was scarcely proficient 
in the first rudiments of the science. Such is the new 
Music Reader by Mr. Jepson. His system of teaching, 
as set forth in this book, has been pronounced to be the 
best in the United States by the highest authority in 
this country, Gen. Eaton, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington. Mr. Jepson has been a teacher in New 
Haven for several years, and the high appreciation of 
his system of music by the principals of the public 
schools in which he has taught, and other distinguished 
educators, may be gathered from the following : 


It gives me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 
music in our school under the superior management of Prof. Jepson. Mr. i: 
is sboroushty qualified for his work, and enters into it with a zeal that is highly 
commendable. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he 
has conceived the idea of révising his * Elementary Music Reader,” making a 
complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger as 
well as the older pupils. Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, so admi- 
rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large sale. 

GEO. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Haven. 


For several years I have had the opportunity of observing Prof. B. Jepsoh 
as a teacher of music in public schools, and more particularly in our own High 
School. In bis department of instruction, I have never known his equal in 
securing early and valuable results. Whether his success has been mainly due 
to his own personal efficiency or to the peculiar features ot his system as com- 
prised in his ** Music Reader,” I cannot tell; I only know that the training he 

ives is thorough and natural, and that his pupils early learn to sing with a rare 
gree of intelligence and self-reliance. 
T. W. T. CURTIS, Principal of High School. 


Mr. Jepson’s work and methods in teaching music in the New Haven public 
s is an undoubted success. I would cordially commend his books to the 
attention of all who have an interest in this study in schools. 
JOHN G. LEWIs, Principal of Webster School. 


It gives me great pleasure to recommend Prof. B. Jepson’s system of music 
and vocal culture. At the time of its introduction I doubted the utility of teach- 
ing note singing in our large schools, but its perfect success has disarmed preju- 
dice, and I should now regret any change which would deprive us of instruction so 


valuable. Very truly, 
L. L. CAMP, Principal of Dwight School. 


At gives me pleasure to recommend Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” to any 
wishing a thorough course of instruction in music in their schools, The books 
are, as their title imports, a serres of music readers systematically and progressively 


arranged for the use of all grades of pupils, from the Primary to the High School 
These readers have borne wost successfully the best test of school books, namely. 
a daily use in classes for a term of years; and have been instrumental in convinc- 
ing the most skeptical that all can be taught to read music with facility by the time 
that they are prepared for the High School. 

JAMES D. WHITMORE, New Haven High School. 


Every exercise which is undertaken in the school-room should be executed 
honestly and thoroughly. I have always regarded the “ Elementary Vocal Drili” 
as the exercises of all others the most reluctant to conform to this rule. In over- 
coming the difficulties of the exercise, | have received more help from Mr. Jep- 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from any other. 

JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School. 


Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my opinion, the most systematic and best 
adapted to school use, of any work of its kind now before the public. I have en- 
tertained a high opinion respecting its menits, since first seeing it in manuscript— 
an opinion which its use in the school-rocm for sev years has greatly 
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strengthened. Prof. Jepson is deserving of the praise which his highly merito- | 


rious work receives, and we cheerfuliy add our testimony to the above. 
RALPH H. PARK, Principal of Eaton School. 


_Jepson’s Music Reader” has been used in the daily practice of vocal music 
in this school since its organizalion. The results have been, not only satisfactory, 
but wonderful. The system is such that children reading in the Primer or First 
Reader can learn to sing the scale, first by numeral, then by llable, then simple 
melodies in different keys, and so on through the elements of 

dren in the Grammar Department are able to sing new music at sight in four 
parts. The time spent in the daily practice is from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

H. C. DAVIS, Principal Skinner School. 


Professor Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as arranged in his “ Elementary 
Music Reader,” is of a very superior order, and in our schools will do every- 
thing that can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind. 

RALPH G. HIBBARD, Professor of Elocution. 


Mr. Benj. Jepson, the instructor of Vocal Music in the public schools of New 
Haven, has shown great tact and skill in teaching singing by note to even the 
youngest pupils in the schools of the city. His system has been long and thor- 
oughly tested in New Haven, where it is now working admirably. Gen Eaton, 
National Commissioner of Education, and Gov. English, when visiting the schools 
of this city, expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing children in the 

imary schools sing af sight various exercises marked at the time on the black- 

rd. I should be glad to find the system which has here been so successful, 
generally adopted. ainly, music should be taught in all our schools. 
B. G. NORTHROP, Secretary State Board of Education. 


I am familiar with Mr. B. Jepson’s methods of instruction in singing as laid 
down in his “ Elementary Music Reader,’’ and as exemplified in his own practice. 
The “ Reader,” both in the earlier aud later editions, has been u in our 
schools, and I am convinced that if the course there indicated be followed with 
tolerable energy and perseverance, the results will demonstrate the great value of 
the system and of the book. ; 

H. E. SAWYER, Superintendent of Schools, Middletowa, Ct. 


I have been using “ Jepson’s Elementary Music Reader ” for some months and 
am desirous of expressing my ever increasing satisfaction with it as a text book. 
Having been written by a gentleman who has had a large experience in this hith- 
erto neglected but very important branch of education, it exactly meets the want 
felt in all schools, public or private, where music as a study is being introduced. 
The explanations are so simple, and the exercises so easy, progressive and at- 
tractive that the book commends itself to all who use it—and teachers with only a 
moderate. knowledge of music will be able, by its use, to teach thoroughly and 
pauar 
- A. L. Curtiss, Teacher of Vocal Music, South District Schools, Hartford, Conn. 


We have tested Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader" in the various gradcs of our 
school, and find them most admirably adapted to their purpose. 


D. P. Coxsin, Principal Asylum Hill Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. 
The price of the Reader is 60 cents. Any teacher 
desiring it for examination will be furnished a copy by 


the publishers, Charles C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, 
for 30 cents. 
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SCHOOL OF MINES 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
| FACULTY: 


EAST FORTY-NINTH ST. NEW-YORK CITY. 


F. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., President ; CHARLES A, JOY, Pu.D., General Chemistry ; 

T. EGLESTON, an: E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy; WM. G. PECK, LL.D., Mining, Surveying and Mechanics ; 
FRANCIS L. VINTON, E.M., Mining Engisecering ; OHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics ; 

C. F. CHANDLER, Pu.D,, Analyt. and App. Chemistry; e OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics ; 

JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany ; J. S. NEWBERRY, M.D.,LL.D., Geology & Paleontology. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy 
vizs:—I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; II. Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analytica 
and Applied Chemistry. Where is a preparatory year for those not qualified for the is iro courses. Persons not candidates 
tor a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any of the branches taught in the School, without previous examination. 


Exprnsgs.—The fee for the full course, including instruction, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, and 
students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. Special 
students in Asmaying are admitted for two months for a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to meet the ex- 
Poor further ioraa nd or catalog | 

or i ion rca ues, à to 
3 TEPEE DR. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


= Law Department of Yale College. 


FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS. 
NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., MARK BAILEY, M.A., 
resident. Forensic Elocution. 
CHARLES I. McCURDY, LL.D., 


Insurance. PR Medical Pacos M.D., 
THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. e Jurisprudence. 
Law of Nations. 


WILLIAM C. ROBINSON, 
WJAMES M. HOPPIN, D.D.. LL.B, Elementary and Criminal Law, and Real Estate. 
English Composition. SIMEON E. BALDWIN, 

JAMES HADLEY, LL.D., Constitutional and Commercial Law, and Wills. : 


Civil Law. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND. M.A., ; OHNSON T. PLATT, 
Civil Proceedure, Bailment, and Conflict of Laws, Pleading, Evidence and Equity Jurisprudence. 


At the close of the Academic year, premiums will be awarded for ’be best dissertations on subjects to be hereafter announced 
Two terms annually. Fall term opens Sept. 13th, 1872. Terns, $90 per annum. Further information may b obtain 
by addressing WM. C. ROBINSON, Dean of the Faculty, at New Haven, Conn. 


THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGS 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE offers to young men advanced Systematic Education 
in MATHEMATICAL. PHYSICAL and NATURAL SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN, 


Courses of instruction are arranged to meet the wants of three classes of students, viz:—I. University or Post-Graduate 
Students who have already taken an academic degree, or who wish for advanced instruction, with.or without reference to a 
second degree :—II. Undergraduate Students (candidates for the degree of Ph. B.) who pursue a regular three years’ course, 
preparatory to higher studias or professional life ;—II1. Special Students who are received without reference to a degree. 

The next year begins Sept. 13, 1871, Examinations for admission, July 14, 1878, and Sept. 13, 1871. Tuition, $150 per 
year ; for special students in Chemical Laboratory, $75 additional for chemicals, etc. 

Fuller information can be obtained by addressing the Secretary, Prof. D. C. GILMAN, New Haven, Conn. 9 


DETROIT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


FACULTY: 


EDW. W. JENKS, M.D., Medical and Surgical Diseases of Women ane Clinical Gynecology. 
THEO. A. McGRAW, M D , Principles and Practice of Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 
GEO. P. ANDRE. WS, M.D., Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 
C. B. GILBERT, M. D , Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and Clinical Medicine. 
AS. F. NOYES, M.D., O anamo gy aas Aural Surgery. 

. W. WEBBER, M.D., General and Descriptive Anatomy. 
- RICHARD INGALLS, M.D., Obstetrics. 
ALBERT B. LYONS, M.D., Chemistry and Toxicology. 
LEARTUS CONNOR, M.D., Physiology a icroscopy. 
Š WM. H. LATHROP. M. D., Diseases ot Mid@ and Brain. 
Hon. HENRY B. BROWN, Medieal Jurisprudence. , 
H. O. WALKER, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Leciurer on Venereal Diseases 


The preliminary term will begin on the rst Wednesday in Sept. —the regular term on the 1st Wednesday in Oct. 
FEES: Matriculation Fee, $5.00: Hospital Fees, $600: Lecture Fees, $5.00 (except for 3d course students, nhen half 
is deducted)’ Graduation Fee, $25.07. 
For further particulars address or call upon, 
THEODORE A. McGRAW, M.D., Sec'y. of Faculty, 
138 545 Jeff. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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E. R. BENJAMIN, (Successor To G. QuETTIER,) 


IMPORTER UF 
CHEMICAL WARES AND APPARATUS FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, Etc., 
32 Has removed from his old stand in Greenwich Street, to the fine and large store, 
10 Barclay Street, 
Where he is making great additions to his stock in 
Foreign and Domestic Minerals; French, Bohemian, and German Glasswareand Porcelain Tools for the Labora- 
tory, New and Rare Apparatus ; 
And has Sole N. Y. Agency for 


TROMMSDORFF’S PURE CHEMICALS AND REAGENTS. 
Depot for Ward’s celebrated plaster casts of Fossils, &c. Importations directly to colleges can be arranged free of duty. 
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MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY THROUGH YALE EYES. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


It has occurred to me that I would set down the 
characteristic differences between Yale and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. If I delay this until they lose the 
charm of novelty, or if I had attempted it before I felt 
thoroughly familiar with them I should certainly fail. 
I simply propose to give this paper as my contribution 
to a comparative anatomy of Colleges which may bė of 
some possible advantage. 

On thinking it all over, these salient points of diver- 
gence seem to consist : 

1. In the “University” as opposed to the “College” 
idea—the one being essentially Western and the 
other Eastern. 

2. In the religous theory of the institution. 
_ 3. In the various courses of study. 

4. In methods of instruction. 

5. In the State Board of Regents as opposed to a 
Corporation. 

6. In the class of students who receive tuition and in 
their associations and college feeling. 

I. The idea of the University cf Michigan ious the 
High School to expand into the collegiate course. 
The University chapel is seated with desks like a school- 
room. There is no marking system either. for attend 
ance or prayers, or for grade in recitation. But the 
professors are empowered to take their own measures to 
secure order and punctuality in their several depart 


ments. = 
Remembering Yale I was almost amused at the buzz 


of freedom before the chapel exercises commenced, and 
agreeably disappointed when I found them absolutely 
inspiring and effective. So too, the professor of mental 
and moral philosophy is an admirer of the black board 
and employes it in a secular and familiar way, bringing 
the high mysteries nearer and dissapating with sharp and 
severe light, the obscurity of celebrated names. There 
is a vast amount of iconoclasm in this and other lecture- 
rooms. And the atmosphere is that of a higher High 
School of the Western type. 

There are six full courses of four years in the Academic 
Department and two shorter ones for special study. 
This undoubtedly breaks up class-fecling as I shall have 
occasion to notice. And indeed any person can enter 
the University and study what he or she may please 
during not less than one semester or half the college 
year. Independence produced these s/ra/a of studies, 
and independence is fostered by them. There is from the 
first a development of individualism which is well-marked 
and noticeable in thought and character. Thus the 
University really lays down no fixed plan or line of 
procedure, but invites any and every one who can pass 
a preliminary examination to do so and then to elect 
whatever branches are most attractive. Where “option- 
als” at Yale are the exception, they are here the almost 
unvarying rule. 

The same democratic idea runs through the whole 
institution. ‘lo a degree there is a reservation of au- 
thority in the hands of the Faculty but their intercourse 
with the students is free and unrestrained, and there is 
a’great deal more reliance placed upon an esprit du corps 
than upon stringent regulations. I often wonder how 
the spirit of some of these intelligent and able- 
bodied youths can be proof against certain admirable 
opportunities for strategic situations and unpremeditated 
“rushes,” but that they do conduct themselves with 
fortitude under temptation, I am bound to state. I 
question if, in a case which I noticed the other day, 
the class of 1863 in Yale could have been able to avoid 
falling from grace. — 


not conceal from myself that in the use of the library, 


As a veracious chronicler of actual differences I can- | unsectarian inquiry. Our churches, for there is no col- 
lege church, continually receive to active membership, 
the best minds of the University ; and I saw a list the 
other day in which were the names of abouta third of the 
present Senior class as certainly or probably destined for 
the ministry. And they will make the kind of ministers 
we necd. - 

ILI. The various course of study in the Academic 
Department—for I am not writing of law, medicine and 
chemistry except as incidentals—are evidently” different 
from Yale. The optionals at Yale have become the 
essentials at Michigan University. A cry has gone up 
from utilitarians for less Latin and Greek and more 
science. So the changes are rung on the various com- 
binations of the regular classical course with the new 
features introduced to supply that want. Professors 
have said to me that without a “‘synchronistic table” 


in general conduct, and in mental grasp these University 
of Michigan students are worthy of decided praise. 
The female element has been written up and down a! 
great deal but it positively seems to make no change 
one way or the other. I attended a recitation a few 
weeks since where a lady gave a most brilliant transla- 
tion and backed it up with some remarkably accurate 
syntax. Another lady was “fair to middling” and the 
men generally made decided “rushes” or respectable 
“fizzles.” Once I thought this “ University idea” 
would come to nothing. I am somewhat inclined at 
present, to the other side. I heard some of ‘‘the 
boys” talking a while ago of an attempt at “ flirting” 
which had been ignominiously snubbed and they seemed 
to enjoy it as though it were a good joke. I do not 


pleasant thing but except at lectures or concerts I sel- 
dom see them going 


it. Itis however the strict application of the University 
principle. | 

IV. The methods of instruction seem a little curious. 
To a Yale man, this sitting at desks, or reciling in a 
direct order from A to Z, or freedom in question and 
answer, is very prominent as a difference. But he is 
compelled to admit that it looks like Work and żs work. 
There can be no debate about the excellence of the 
teaching. I cannot bear the Continental Latin—which 
I suproszis another Yale prejudice—and in this I agree 
with President Angell, who half-comically begged his 
class to pardon him for“ preferring the old way.” I 
presume that while Professor Thacher lives alma 
mater will surely send forth those whose conservatism 
in this regard will continue to resemble that of St. An- 
thony’s fishes. 

Examinations are strict, as upon them (if I compre- 
cee the system) the standing is based.~ But there are 

“high oration” men nor does any one sink to a 
ee ee Junior exhibition this year entirely fell 
through. The class declined the expense, and the ap- 
pointed men pocketed their empty honors. Whether it 
can be so with Commencement I do not profess to de- 
termine. The fact that the mere selection of speakers 
by a particular professor is the reason for their speak- 
ing shows how liable to trouble such public occasions 

can be made. 

V. The various Departments of the University are 
surpervised by a Board of Regents elected by popular 
vote for a term of cight years. It would be idle to as- 
sert that incompetent men have not been in office under 
this arrangement ; but the State takes pride in the per- 
sonal fitness of candidates and like our Michigan Su- 
preme Court, it has been kept remarkably pure. Their 
proceedings are always reported in the papers to the 
most minute items of business and the publicity of their 
position is a guarantee of their conduct. Some have 
already served long and well and have by careful and 
judicious counsel done much to advance the institution. 
I apprehend that our new plan of -elections to the Cor- 
poration of Yale will have fully as wise an effect. 

VI. The suppressed premise which has influenced 
the most of the conclusions hitherto stated is that of the 
character of the students who are bere. They are often 
graduates of the western system of public schools, in- 
doctrinated in habits of order, and drawn by the nearness 
and cheapness of the education which is offered. In 
this, as in other things, the University of Michigan car- 
ries out its theory. It is practically a great public 
school where the boys and girls are men and women and 
are expected to behave as such. 
the free use of money which marks Yale life. I see still 
fewer of that class whom we once called “bummers.” The 
prevailing sentiment is that of strong desire to possess an 


“Never but two together.” 


A lady law-student was applauded when she eatered 
a crowded students’ gathering the other night but it was 
not a disrespectful noise. The lady “ medics” have 
separate insiruction. 

II. The religious theory differs again from that of 
Yale. We at Yale were under orthodox Congregational 
control, bound to go to chapel and to prayers or to get 
“letters home” and be upon a “course of discipline.” 
Here the attendance at prayers, which—peace to the 
ghosts of departed buckwheat cakes,—are at a quarter 
past nine o'clock, is entirely voluntary. Sunday after- 
noon has been occupied by a series of anti-skeptical 
lectures but students attend church wherever they 
please. The churches and the University Christian 
Association meetings do not conflict at all. And this 
Association does more active work than used to be done 
at Yale. 

While there is nothing to maže it so the tendency of 
the University is religious and evangelical. President 
Ange'l is occasionally in the students’ prayer-meetings. 
He is altogether a very unpretending and executive dig- 
nitary whose influence depends to a large extent upon 
his personal popularity. Another man in his important 
position hereafter might counteract. much of his prede- 
cessors’ lofty purpose. 


“Instead of the compact and perhaps slightly repel- 
lant religious life of Yale there is a breadth which goes 
nearly to the other verge. Publications of hardly dis- 
guised infidel intent have been allowed upon the tables 
of the reading-room upon a principle of fair play which 
is as manly as it is uncommon. Speaking now as a 
minister and from the minister’s side I candidly believe 
that this has had no bad result. Thought has been 
awakened and it has required a supply of facts and ar- 
guments—that is all, and that is far from bad. 

In the middle of the winter I wrote a short article for 
the Mew York Evangelist designing to free the Univer- 
sity from a stigma of infidelity which had been fixed 
upon it. Thé article stated that the “ Radicals” of col- 
lege were few in number, were generally such through 
improper early education, and were all in the Law and 
Medical Departments. To this, when it was copied into 
the Detrott Tribune, the President of that society re- 
plied ; but even in his desire to make out a good case 
he did not break down any of my statements and even 
emphasized them by showing an honorable fairness at 
which no lover of truth for truth’s sake could ever be of- 
fended. Consequently I let the two communications 
remain without further comment. Such a thing as an 
absolute hatred of religion may exist in the hearts of a 
very few but they cannot live openly in this air of free, 


deny that to have a lady classmate appears rather ajthe thing is ‘& muddle’ to them and I don’t wonder at- 


I see few indications of © 
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education and to do good and thorough work. “ Cen- 
tleman’s son’s” in the eastern sense, are scarce. But 
the wave of culture and refinement is overrunning all 
this region and the next generation will be materially 
different. 

There is no doubt that, interchanged, Yale and Mich- 
igan University would experience equal difficulties. 
Each practices to its case and to its class of students. 
But I notice that where the class-feeling of Yale and 
the very fellowship of a common graduation bind men 
together, it is far otherwise here. ‘There are surround- 
ing this institution, as far as I know, no alumni associa- 
tions. ‘The general organization and another in the 
Law Department lately founded, comprise all of which 
I am informed. Class-fecling is merged into society 
friendships. A very few of the same year and the same 
society may be drawn into close and familiar intercourse, 
but it is not commonly so throughout the class. This, 
which is the crown of our Yale training—hard to win 
but sure to stay—is absent. I cannot attribute it to 
anything but that obliteration of distinctive lines neces- 
sary in this system. I know that much of it was due 
with us to the measure which we took of each other 
when, after the fashion of Yale, we were cast back upon 
ourselves. And still, had there cven been this Michi- 
gan freedom of intercourse between professors and tu- 
tors and undergraduates I do not think we should ever 
have failed to acquire the deep love for the class and 
the college whose we were. There was a unity of in- 
terests which would always induce it. 

It must be a very decided ‘advantage of education 
which shall supply in any college the toss of this best of 
the humanities. I have only tried to teil honestly what 
I have scen and heard and felt here. ‘The University 
is accomplishing much and will accomplish more, but I 
am not ready yet, in spite of many favorable facts, to 
transform Yale into such another and to look hopefully 
for the time when P 

“Swect girl-graduates in their golden hair,” 
shall issue from the bug-haunted precincts of old South 
Middle. Here, it may do. ‘here is no domitory sys- 
tem—there is no talk of “ Commons”—and all the girl- 
graduates” whom I have seen were unmistakable bru- 
netts, and some were married women of a very certain 
age. 


———— 
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THE SUN’S CORONA. 


BY PROF. C. A. YOUNG, PH.D., DARTMOUTH. 


[The following in reference to the Corona of the Sun 
is the concluding portion of the University Scientific 
Series Pamphlet No VII, which will soon be issued by 
C. C. Chatfield & Co. The Pamphlet is entitled “ The 
Sun and the Phenomona of its Atmosphere” and is writ- 
ten by Professor Young of Dartmouth. ] | 


From immemorial antiquity this magnificent spectacle 
has been well known and enthusiastically described ; 
and it is beautiful and impressive exceedingly, almost 
beyond the conception of those wng have not seen it for 
themselves. 

If on such an occasion the sky is clear, the moon 
appears of almost inky blackness, excepting a little dif- 
fuse light around the linb—just enough to bring out her 
rotundity in the most striking manner ; and close,around 
her outline lies a ring of pearly greenish light of almost 
dazzling brilliance at its inner edge, where it contrasts 
with the still more brilliant prominences, which blaze like 
burning rubics ; it gradually fades out towards its outer 
limit at a distance of from 14 to !% the moon’s 
diameter, and is terminated by an irregular and very in- 
definite boundary, which is usually roughly quadrangu- 
lar, with its diagonals crossing the sun’s equator at an 
angle of about 45°. It is always distinctly radiant in 
its structure, made up of filaments which stand nearly 
perpendicular to the surface of the sun, and yet in 
many places are strangely curved and intertwined. 

For the sake of distinction this may be called the 


= 


“inner-corona”"—but it is by no means the whole|again last December, the observation was fully verified, 


phenomenon. 

Often, perhaps aiways, long beams and rays of deli- 
cately colored light are seen extending to a much 
greater distance—not unfrequently twice the moon’s 
diameter—and certain dark rifts or gaps reach out- 
ward from the very body of the moon to an equal dis- 
tance through the faint, but pretty extensive luminosity 
which surrounds her. 

Photography has secured a most beautiful record of 
the inner corona in the remarkable picture obtained by 
Professor Winlock’s party of the eclipse of 1869: in this 
respect neither of the pictures of the eclipse of 1870 
can compare with it, but the photograph of Mr. Brothers 
in Sicily, shows more of the diffuse light, and gives some 
idea of the appearance of the rifts. Whether the pho- 
tographs obtained in India last December are supcrior, 
we have yet to learn, but as the weather was favorable 
we have everything to hope. 

As to the cause of these phenomena there has been 
great discussion, and even yet the problem is only 
solved in part. Some have held that the corona is 


merely the sunlight streaming out from behind the 
moon, others that it is formed by a lunar atmosphere ; 
some that it is formed in our own air, and some 
that it is at the sun—a phenomenon of the solar at- 
mosphere; and finally most astronomers believe, I 
might say uow, as things now stand, that it is a compo- 
site phenomenon, of which a part is certainly solar, a 
part terrestrial, and a part of origin as yet uncertain. 

That the inner corona is a solar envelope was first 
demonstrated at the eclipse of 1869, and by the spec- 
troscope. In 1868 attention was concentrated upon the 
prominences, and although the bright line of the corona 
spectrum appears to have been really seen by Pogson 
and Rayet it was not recognized as coronal, and the 
result announced was not such as to lead to any definite 
conclusion. 

In 1869 especial attention was paid to the corona, 
and two of the American observers found that its spec- 
trum was characterized by a brilliant green line: this 
line*, the now somewhat famous 1474, is precisely coin- 
cident with a distinct, but inconspicuous dark line in 
the solar spectrum marked by Kirchoff and also by 
Angstrom as due to fron. One of the observers saw 
also two other faint lines which he thought might be, 
and probably were, coronal—an observation since only 
partially confirmed. 

But considered as a demonstration of self-luminosity 
one line is as conclusive as a thousand, and it is easy to 
see that any self-luminous corona must be solar. 

Accordingly those who denied the possibility of any 
extensive atmosphere above the chromosphere, received 
the observation with great suspicion ; but in 1870, and 


* As there has been some misconception and mis-statement in 
regard to this matter, perhaps I may be permitted to put it right. 

Only two observers saw and recognized this dincas belonging to the 
spectrum of the corona, Professor Harkness and myself. Professor 
Pickering saw it, but his instrument, what would now be called an 
integrating spectroscope and unconnected with any telescope, gave 
no means of determining whether any particular line in the spec- 
trum was due to the prominences or to the corona: the fact that he 
saw it however, and that in that form of instrument it was the 
brightest of all the lines seen, was of the highest importance in 
proving it to be truly coronal. 

Professor Van Vleck also saw the line, but recognized no differ- 
ence between it and the other lines as to origin. 

So far as I can learn neither Professor Winlock nor Dr. Peters 
recognized its character, if they saw it at all. I know of no other 
spectroscopic observations of that eclipse. 

As to its position, Prof. Harkness with his one-prism instru- 
ment determined its place, at 1497 of Kirchoff’s scale—a very 
creditable approximation for such an instrument, 

My own instrument had five prisms, and on account of the large 
size of its collimator and telescope possessed probably full cight 
times the dispersive power of the other. I had discovered the 
1474 line to be occasionally bright in the chrosmosphcre spectrum 
nearly a month previously (Mr. Lockyer saw it before me however), 
and naturally enough was observing it a few minutes before the 
totality, when it was alrcady plainly reversed; so that I needed no 
measurements to give me its position on finding it in the corona 
spectrum. 


and so far as the inner corona is concerned the question 
may be considered as settled. Indeed the observations 
of last December have shown conclusively, that hydro- 
gen is also an essential constituent of this coronal atmos- 
phere, as Janssen proposes to call it—hydrogen at a 
lower temperature and density of course than in the chro- 
mosphere. This fact was most beautifully brought out 
by a new mode of observation employed for the first 
time at the last eclipse by Lockyer and Respighi. It 
consists simply in looking at the eclipsed sun through 
a prism, either with or without a telescope—better wil% 
however, as was the case with Respighi. What he saw was 
this : Three exquisite rings, one in the red corresponding 
to the C line, one in the green corresponding to 1474, 
and one in the blue, corresponding to F. Of these the 
green ring was the brightest, the largest and the best 
defined, attaining about 7’ of elevation ; the red ring 
was nearly as bright and large, but the blue was smallcr 
and fainter. 


The observations of Janssen agree with hese in indi- 
cating the presence of hydrogen, and he was so fortu- 
nate as to catch glimpses of some of the dark lines of 
the solar spectrum in the coronal light, an observation 
which goes far to show that in the upper atmosphere of 
the sun there are also solid or liquid particles which re- 
flect the sunlight from below, like smoke or cloud. 

But while it is thus settled that the inner corona is 
really solar, many problems with reference to it remain 


unsolved. 


nature of the substance 
which produces the 1474 line. In respect to this there 
is a good deal of difference of opinion. Since the line 
coincides with a line in the spectrum of iron, many, 
perhaps most, astronomers consider it due to that 
metal: but in this case we must suppose either that 
iron-vapor is Iess dense than hydrogen gas, or that it is 
subject to some peculiar solar repulsion which main- 
tains it at its clevation, or else that some kind of at- 
mosphere as light as hydrogen, is full of trom dust, 
between the particles of which pass electric discharges 
that develope this line. 


The first relates to the 


Still considering ‘that this line is one of the least con- 
spicuous in the spectrum of iron, that it is the shortest 
of the iron lines, and that none of the many hundred 
others are found associated with it in this corona spec- 
trum, it seems more natural to assume at once that it is 
due to some new kind of matter, in which vicw Mr. 
Lockyer and many other high authorities concur. 


Another problem, and perhaps the most perplexing of 
all, is the reconciliation of the strangely discordant 
observations upon the polarization of the coronal light : 
observers of equal skill, sometimes even the same 
observer at different times or with different instruments, 
obtain results whose flat contradictoriness, as interpreted 
by our present optical knowledge, is almost comical ; 
Thus at the last eclipse, while Mr. Lockyer and Dr. 
Thompson found only a vertical polarization covering 
everything, Captain Tupman and Mr. Lewis found it as 
strongly radial. Undoubtedly the key to these discre- 
pancies will in time be found either in the peculiar at- 
mospheric conditions of the observers’ stations, or in 
the instruments employed, but until they are explained 
very little use can safely be made of the results. ` 

Our knowledge as to the nature and constitution of 
the outer corona, the assemblage of dark rifts and 
bright rays which overlies and surrounds the inner 
corona, is still less complete. It is not even certain 
that it is solar at all, though I think astronomers 
generally consider it so, in the main at least. A few 
authorities of high repute I suppose still believe it to be 
caused by some action of our atmosphere, and others 
suppose it due to cosmical dust between us and the 
moon. 

Although at the time of the middle of the eclipse the 
observer is so deeply immersed in the lunar shadow 
that no illumination of the airy by real sunshine can 
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possibly affect the sky in the moon’s neighborhood, yet 
of course the bright light of the inner corona (which 
several times excecds that of the full moon), as well as 
that from the prominences, must cause a certain amount 
of “atmospheric glare ;” and although it is difficult to 
see how this is to account for the rays and rifts, it might 
be rash to deny that it may do so im some manner yet 
to be discovered. It is quite certain that some of the 
phenomena observed just at the beginning and end of 
totality are really caused by it. 

So also a light haze of meteoric dust between us and 
the moon would give results much resembling those ob- 
served. The inequalities of the moon’s limb would 
cause the outer surface of the moon’s conical shadow 
to be not smooth, but channeled or furrowed, and that 
most distinctly near the moon itself. Still when we 
come to details the theory seems to break down, and I 
donot think is now considered tenable. 

If the rays and rifts are really atmospheric or even cis- 
lunar, it would hardly be possible that they should pre- 
sent the same appearance at different stations along the 
line of totality: indeed they would probably change 
(heir appearance every moment, even at the same sta- 
tion, and some observers contend that this is really the 
case, though the general impression is the other way. 

But it is almost universally admitted that proof of the 
invariability of these markings, and especially of their 
identity as seen at widely separated stations, would 
amount to a demonstration of their solar nature. It is 
found, however, that eye-sketches cannot safely be de- 
pended upon. The time is so shgrt that accurate 
measurements are impossible, and the excitement of 
the occasion is so great that even the most faithful ar- 
tist projects his own personality into his picture toa 
surprising degree. The drawings made by persons 
standing side by side differ to an extent that is some- 
times really ludicrous, and has induced more than one 
astronomer who had not himself seen an eclipse, but 


_ judged only from the written accounts and sketches, to 


declare his belief that this whole outer corona is a 
merely subjective phenomenon, simply the result of the 
observer's imagination, or to put it in Saxon, “ all in his 
eye. 

Hence the importance attached to photographs. 
These undoubtedly fail as yet to catch many of the 
faint markings and delicate details visible to the human 


eye, but their testimony, as far as it goes, is unim- 
peachable. 


Up to 1869 no photograph of the corona had ever 
been obtained. I have already referred to the beauti. 
ful picture of that year’s eclipse, taken by Mr. Whipple, 
under Prof. Winlock’s direction, but even this shows 
almost nothing of the outer corona, and there were no 
other pictures to compare with it. The interest was 
then, mainly centred in the prominences and most of 
the photographic apparatus was arranged accordingly. 

In 1870 in Spain, Lord Lindsay’s party at Santa 
Maria, and Prof. Winlock’s party close by, at Jerez, and 
in Sicily, Mr. Brothers at Syracuse, all obtained pictures, 
which though somewhat defective on account of the un- 
satisfactory condition of the weather, still show some- 
thing of the outer corona; one deep rift especially, 
which seemed to cut down through both the outer and 
the inner corona clear to the limb of the moon, and was 
to the naked eye one of the most conspicuous features 
of the eclipse, appears unmistakably the same in all, 
marked by two small prominences on the edge of the 
sun just at its point. Many other points of detail also 
come out identical in the Spanish and Sicilian pictures 
—with, it must be admitted, differences also. 

Altogether, though the evidence of these pictures 
bears very strongly in favor of the solar origin of the 
outer corona, it is probably best to wait for the testi- 
mony of the photographs of the recent eclipse in India 
before coming to a final conclusion. These pictures,* 


* In an article which has just appeared in the April number of 
the Popular Science Review, Mr. Proctor says : 
_ “ None of the photographs show so great an extension of the corona 
as is seen in Mr, Brothers’s photograph, taken at Syracuse in De. 


those taken at different stations, is 
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more than twenty in number, taken most of them under 
the finest atmospheric conditions, and with all the ad- 
vantage of previous experience, can hardly fail to utter 
some authoritative decision. l 

And if it be solar, then arise a number of most in- 
teresting and dificult problems relating to its cause and 
nature, for while regarded as a mere glare in our own 
atmosphere it would be a phenomenon of little dignity 
or consequence, the case is far different if we find it to 
be made up of columns of luminous matter whose 
length is reckoned by millions of miles, and of corre- 
sponding diameter, resting upon the sun, or projected by 
him into space. 

Were the columns of the same material as that which 
composes mainly the inner corona (the 1474-stuff, as 
we may call it provisionally), then it is probable that 
Respighi, on looking through his prism-armed telescope, 
instead: of seeing the green image as a simple ring, just 
like those in the red and blue which were due to hydro- 
gen, would have found it a complete corona, rays, rifts 
and all. Such a result would have been conclusive, 
and I more than half expected it. The negative result 
however is indecisive, since he might have failed to see 
the rays either on account of their faintness, or for 
want of enough dispersive power to weaken sufficiently 
the light of the continuous spectrum that formed the 
background to the images ; similar remarks apply to 
Mr. Lockyer’s observation. Indeed that something was 
unsatisfactory with his apparatus seems evident from the 
fact that the images which Respighi found to extend to 
a distance of 7’ from the edge of the moon, were esti- 
mated by him as only 2’ wide. ` 

Taking the observation as it stands however, there is 
a probability that the streamers shine mainly by reflec- 
ted sunlight, and are composed of Aaze, t.e. minute par- 


ticles of solid or liquid matter scattered through a 
gaseous medium. 


And assuming them to be at the sun, there appear to 
be two possible lines of explanation. We may look at 
them as due to simple mechanical actions—formed by 
matter blown out of the sun by the same forces that 
eject the matter of the prominences ; and so enor- 
mous are these forces that in the light of what I have 
seen for myself of the sun’s eruptive energy, the expla- 
nation seems to me far more probable than it did a few 
months ago. Still it is difficult to see how the enor- 


mous solar gravity should fail to bend and curve these 


rays, and bring them back towards its surface. 

The other explanation would regard them as made up 
of particles, not necessarily moving with any‘great veloc- 
ity, arranged in columns and rendered luminous by solar 
forces analogous to those terrestrial forces which pro- 
duce our own aurora. It is true we know but little as 
to the manner in which the auroral beams are formed 
and made luminous, only that in their origin they are 
what we call magnetic and electrical to a great extent. 

But this does not bar the analogy. On the con- 
trary, the connection between the disturbances of the 
solar surface and the terrestrial magnetism is so inti- 
mate, and it is so improbable that the intense thermal 
and luminous activity of the sun should not be accom- 
panied by a corresponding development of electric 
energy, that it would:seem altogether likely that the 
magnetic and electric phenomena of the earth must 
have their solar analogues, and that upon the solar 
scale. One curious fact bears in favor of this view. 
One of the fainter lines in the spectrum of the aurora 


cember, 1871 ; but, on the other hand, the coronal features are better 
defined ; and necessarily the great number of the photographs ren- 
ders the value of the series singularly great. The agreement between 
the views, as well those taken at different times during totality as 
greater even than the solar 
theory of the corona absolutely requires, for it is not incompatible 
with recognizable variations. However, not even such difficulties, 
or at least none worth noticing, present themselves. We have in 
all the views the same extensive corona, with persistent rifts 
similarly situated.” x 

This is the only statement I have yet seen with reference to the 
result of the comparison of the photographs. 

April 16, 1872. 


appears to coincide with 1474: as if in our own auroral 
beams we had the same substance which forms the 
staple of the sun’s corona. 

Still this auroral line is so rarely seen (it must not be 
confounded with the principal line of the aurora-spec- 
trum), so faint and difficult of observation, that its posi- 
tion can hardly be considered as accurately known, and 
the apparent coincidence may be merely accidental. 

Could the corona by some means be brought within 
the range of daily observation, as the chromosphere 
has been, we might hope soon to come to a more per- 
fect knowledge of its nature.” Its light is so fecble that 
it is difficult to conceive the possibility of this, and yet 
who can say what science may not accomplish? In 
the mean time astronomers wait with what paulence 
they best may be for the eclipse of 1878. 


WHERE ARE VOWEL AND CONSONANT SOUNDS 
MADE? 


MOORE, M.D., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BY PROF. E. M. 


The function of voice has always been a theme of in- 
terest to a wider circle of men that physicians. The 
most profound students of language, those who push 
their inquiries into the phonetic forms of the dim past, 
seeking to unravel the net of history in the twilight of 
the race, are perhaps more interested than any other 
class, except the pure physiologist. The students of 
Sanskrit have brought forward elaborate and excellent 
treatises upon phonation, written more than three thou- 
sand years ago, pushing the inquiry as far and as accur- 
ately as mere observation could go. Since the discov- 
ery of the laryngoscope the whole subject has undergone 
and is now undergoing a complete revision by the prac- 
tice of auto-laryngoscopy, and we shall undoubtedly have 
the whole topic vastly advanced. Indeed it may be so 
far as to enable us successfully to initiate an inquiry into 
an anatomical explanation of certain phonetic laws which 
some profound German scholars have propounded, and 
also lead to thediscovery of others. These men look to 
the physiologists, in hopes that a law of anatomical and 
physiological relation to sounds may be discovered, upon 
which to rest a solid foundation for the expansion of eth- 
nology and comparative philology. 

The unanimity of opinion among physiologists, who 
have given their attention to the function to the larynx 
in the production of the voice, has led me to note two 
cases of striking interest, and so conclusive in their char- 
acter that I think they will be regarded as an offset to 
the experiments and observations that have heretofore 
been made, and upon which opinion has rested. They 
have the merit of substituting fact for inference, and, in- 
deed, fact bearing the potency of an experimentum cru- 
cis. In order, however, to the full understanding of the 
question, I will take Carpenter as the authority for the 
standard opinions, and recite his view on the subject at 
the point I propose to elucidate. 

The doctrine of the reed-sound in the production of 
the laryngeal voice, it seems to me, is firmly settled and 
universally admitted ; . the proof resting not only upon 
the form of the organ, but on the’ production of sound 
from the artificial larynx. Here at the vocal chords, the 
body of sound known as the sonant voice, in contradis- 
tinction to the whisper, is undoubtedly made. But the 
especial point to which this paper is directed is not this, 
but to the correction of opinion with reference to the pro- 
duction of vowel-sounds. These are asseverated to re- 
sult from the passage of air along the mouth, and to be 
the effect of its modification, including of course, the 
pharynx and nose as factors. In proof of this I quote 
Carpenter. 

“The vowel-sounds are continuous tone modified by 
the form of the aperture through which they pass out ; 
while in sounding consonants the breath suffers a more 
or less complete interruption in its passage through parts 
anterior to the larynx. Hence the really simple vowel- 
sounds are capable of prolongation during any time that 
breath can sustainthem. This is not the case, however 
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appear that the English ¢ is one), whilst it is true of some 
consonants. It seems to have been forgotten by many 


Yas J. 
The dipthongs were more difficult, and some could 


who have written on this subject, that the laryngeal voice not be uttered ; ou as in our was pretty well pronounced ; 
is not essential to the formatiom of either vowels or conso- 00, a pure vowel, was uniformly rendered as o in note. - 


nants ; for all may be sounded in a whisper. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the larynx is not primarily con- 
cerned in their production, sand this has been fully estab- 
lished.” 

Again he says: “That the vowel-sounds are pro- 
duced by simple modifications in the form of the exter- 
nal passages is easily proved, both by observation and 
imitative experiment. When the mouth is opened wide, 
the tongue depressed, and the velum palati elevated, so 
as to give the freest possible exit to the voice, the vowel 
ain its broadest form (až) is sounded. On the other 
hand, if the oral aperature be contracted, the tongue be- 
ing still depressed, the sound oo, the continental z is 
produced. If attention be paid to the state of the buc- 
cal cavity during the pronunciation of the difierent 
vowe!-sounds, it will be found to undergo a great vari- 
ety of modifications, arising from varieties of position of 
the tongue, the cheeks, the lips, and the velum palati. 
The* position of the tongue is, indeed, one of the pri- 
mary conditions of the variation of the sounds, for it 
may be easily ascertained that, by peculiar inflections of 
this organ, a great diversity of vowel-sounds may be 
produced ; the other parts remaining the same. Still 
there is a certain position of all the parts which is most 
favorable to the formation of each of these sounds ; but 
this could not be expressed without a lengthened de 
scription. The following table, slightly altered from 
that of Kempelen, expresses the relative dimensions of 
the buccal cavity and of the oral orifice, for some of the prin- 
cipal of these—the number 5 expressing the largest 
size, and the others in like proportion :— 


~ 


Size of 
Vowel sounds, Oral opening. Buccal cavity. 
GM Sal. wis aceece een S l 2 
a ‘“ mname.... CE EE E. 2 
e * (heMe s... sseo 3 I 
Oe E “Cold eane alase 2 4 
GO. E a) a6 ica. Bee ee I $ 5 


“ These are the sounds of the five vowels, a, e, 4, 0, u, 
in most continental languages; and it cannot but be 
admitted that the arrangement is a much more natural 
one than that of our own vowel series.” Having made this 
quotation, I proceed at once to give the first case, bear- 
ing directly on this point:— 

Edward Larkin, xt. 56, born in Ireland, April 14, 
1871, attempted suicide with a razor. A cut was made 
immediately above the thyroid cartilage, extending an 
inch each side of the median line horizontally, and 
shaving off the epiglottis at its base. The muscles be- 
low and above, by their tonic power, soon made an oval 
opening, two inches by ł of an inch. Swallowing be- 
came impossible. On the fourth day he was brought to 
St. Mary's hospital, having taken no food. No attempt 
was made to bring the edges togcther, trusting to the 
granulating process. A tube, introduced through the 
opening into the wsophagus, conveyed food to the 
stomach. ‘This process was continued for about five 


` 
a aes na = = a ra p a Nr 


Oi, as in norse, could scarcely be distinguished. 

The alphabet, taken in order, resulted in the enunci- 
ation of the vowel element. Thus our letter B was 
pronounced a, as also Cand D. There was absolutely 
no consonant uttered. The breathing, which is repre- 
sented by the letter Æ, was perfectly rendered. It was 
clear and smooth, and when joined to a vowel was 
spoken loudly and clearly. Thus, Æa and other sounds 
of a, Hi and Ho, also Hu short, were pronounced with 
ease. A and G are considered guttural aspirates. Any 
attempt to produce them resulted in the pure aspirate. 

These experiments were repeated on two different 
occasions, a few days apart, and with the same results. 
But on the second trial it was suggested that some air 
might pass into the mouth, and a curtain of buckskin 
was fitted to the upper part of the aperture, thus cut- 
ting off all the air that might reach the mouth. The 
result was the same. 


As regards the finish of the tones called vowels, there 
was clearly a defect. ‘This might be due to the thick- 
ening of the mucous membrane, incident to the inflam- 
mation in its immediate neighborhood—a good and 
quite sufficient cause. Or it might be explained by the 
absence of the modification by the mouth, tongue, and 
other parts, which have been supposed to create the 
sounds, but which, as is here shown, can only polish 
and complete what has been begun. But a little prac- 
tice will enable one to hold the parts above the larynx 
perfectly quiet, and still produce the vowel-sound. This 
case is so pathognomonic, if I can apply such a term, 
that it must reverse and settle opinion upon the seat of 
certain vowcel-sounds. 


The number of sounds that Larkin was enabled to 
enumerate was limited ; but I will now cite another case 
that, from its peculiar character, supplements the one 
just detailed, and by its results confirms the belief that 
Larkin’s ability to enunciate as described would exist 
in all others, thus placing the seat of such vocalization 
as normal in all. 


During the year 1856 I was called into Orleans Co., 
to see Edward Matthews, who was suffering from urgent 
dyspnwa. I arrived at his house in the night, and at 
once opened the crico-thyroid space. The relief was 
sufficient, and I did not see him again for a long time. 
Two years after, as I am informed, a piece of bone was 
removed from the opening, which had been kept free by 
a tube. This scemed to be lodged in the larynx some- 
where, but the statement is too indefinite to be thor- 
oughly understood. Nevertheless, there was a great 
abatement of unpleasant symptoms from soreness and 
dyspnea. But slowly and gradually the glottis became 
closed, and for more than ten years a cicatrix has cut 
off the air from the trachea into the mouth, the close- 
ure being at the base of the larynx and absolute, not the 
least air passing through. Mr. Matthews, who is now 


wecks, when swallowing became possible, although the forty-four years of age, is a man of intelligence, and has 
opening, which had become nearly circular, was about made great and constant efforts to enunciate clearly, and 
half an inch in diameter. At the present time (June|has improved much of later years. Of course, every 
10, 1871) he swallows solid food, but part of the liquid:sound is a whisper, and also short, for the air is driven 
food will run out of the opening. At any time he was| by the buccinators and the muscles of the tongue and 
able to talk by bending his head forward and tempo- | the supply of air is small From this man we would ex- 


rarily closing the opening. 
back, he immediately lost this power. 

The experiment of enunciation of the alphabetical 
sounds, with the head thrown back, was made with the 
vowels first. The four sounds of @ as in a//, arm, age, 
at, were at once distinctly rendered: Z, next attempted, 
always resulted in @ as in age. 
put to the account of the Hibernian larynx.) 

/ is a dipthong, and was clearly rendered. 


O, both long and short, was well brought out as in 
The short v as in cut, and represented 


nole and not. 


(This, I think, must be, 


When the head was thrown pect to hear the consonants, if he could speak at all, 


and this is essentially true. 


R and Z he cannot pronounce, as they require a con- 


tinuous tone, and are interested in a quiescent state of 


the buccinators, which are the chief means of forcing 
the air out. But even these sounds can be faintly traced 
in combination with others, in the construction of a word. 
The pure breathing represented by the letter Æ cannot 
be made at all, or in any combination. The single 


vowel-sounds of a, as in arm, at all, age, cannot be ren- 
A blowing sound was the result of the 


dered at all. 


——— 


ature in the trachea there was absolute silence. The 
cerebral command was obviously to the larynx. O was 
also silent, or resulting in 00,as in ooze. J, as in isle, 
was also silent, when the aperature was closed, ora 
mere blowing sound if opened. Æ, clearly enunciated, 
and this vowel is made in the front part of the mouth, 
by throwing the tip of the tongue against the lower in- 
cisors and curling it upwards. While fixed, the continu- 
ous tone Æ results. | 
. The nameless vowel represented by v asin »u/, e as in 
err, i as in sir, and o as in honor, sometimes styled the 
urvocal, could not be uttered except in connection with 
consonants. | 
Short o as in uot, short e asin wef, short £as in sit, 
could be rendered in conjunction with consonants, but, 
with the exception of short e could not be rendered in- 


dividually. ‘The diphthongs were much more success- 
fully pronounced than by Larkin. 


Thus the soft u as in gratitude is a diphthong com- 
posed of ¢ u (00) and was rendered beautifully. 

Oo is really a very pure vowel, perhaps the most of 
any, if we except ¢, but it is not so placed in our cata- 
logues, and I can hardly understand why, unless it hap- 
pens to be represented by a double character. This is 
made at the lips exclusively, as in ooze, and was ren- 
dered with great perfection. 

Of as in noise, and ou as in our, both failed. 

As might be expected, the consonants are generally 
pronounced, most of them individually, but some only 
in connection with vowels. 

B, C, D, F, G, K, P, T, X, Z, and V, pronounced as 
words, and pure. ButH notatall. L and R very faint, 


when combined with ¢ long. 
M, and N in connection with vowels only. 


The consonants, P and T, made in the front part of 
the mouth, were more easily managed than the others. 
Accordingly the vowels within his capacity were sure to 
be brought out best between them. Thus: Pet, pit, 
pot, put, pretty well ; peet, admirably ; pout, not at all ; 
peut, beautifully ; Pat, as put or fot; pate, not at all, or 
as Peet; th, as in thing and with, well ; ch, as in church, 
aod sh, as in shall, well ; nt, as in seuz, well. 

The conclusions that I arrive at from these two strik- 
ing cases are these :— | , 
ist. That the larynxis not only the generatorof voice 
(so called), but the actual seat of vocalization for the 
vowels a, in all its forms, ¢ long, o long, and the pure 
aspirate. Also the short vowels, which are also explo- 
sive, as Zin sit, 0 in zol, and the nameless one or urvocal. 

2d. That these sounds receive a finish in the pharynx, 
nose, and mouth ; with the exception of the pure breath- 


ing and the short vowels. 
3d. The consonants are all made above the larynx. 


4th. The vowel e long is made purely in the front 
part of the mouth, also the vowel so and the diphthong 
ew which is composed of these two elements. 

sth. The short vowels (e in met) (i in sit) (u in nut) (o 
in uot) can be made in the front part of the mouth. 

6th. The urvocal can probably be made in several 
places from the larynx to the front of the mouth. 

These propositions are nearly all mere statements of 
facts, but some are inferences. 

The observations on Edward Larkin were made in 
the presence of my colleagues, Drs. Casey and Carroll, 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, and also of Prof. Lattimore of 


the Rochester University. They were repeated on two 
occasions, a few days apart, but became after a short 
time impossible from closure. 

Those on Mr. Matthews have been repeated on three 
occasions, within the last three months: on one in the 


presence of my colleagues in the Buffalo Medical Col- 


lege and several physicians and students of medicine, 
and on another, in the presence of Prof. Mixer of the 
Rochester University, and Prof. Palmer of the Normal 
School at Brockport—two gentlemen whose interest im 
the case arose from the fact that they were the teachers 
of languages in their respective institutions. Doubtful 
sounds have beemscarefully excluded, and I feel sure 
that no observations ~have been retained which are not 
clear ‘and-decided-beyond*cavil—AMedical Record. 
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Velocity of Vision —The last number of Plüger’s 
Archiv für Physiologie contains a paper by M. Baxt, of 
St. Petersburg, “On the time requisite for a visual im- 
pression to arrive at the consciousness and upon the 
duration of the period of consciousness, caused by a vis- 
ual impression of definite duration.” From the experi- 
ments of Helmholtz and Exner it has been shown that, 
if a number of ordinary letterpress letters be exhibited 
to the eye on a white ground, sometimes one, sometimes 
two or more of them are distinguished from the row 
according to the duration of the impression, and that 
of the positive after-image. M. Baxt proceeded on 
the same: principle, and his apparatus was similar to 
those employed by Helmholtz, and consisted of two 
disks, which could be caused to revolve at known speed 
but the -posterior of which rotated twelve times quicker 
than the anterior. From the numerous experiments 
given (too complicated to be here inserted) it appears— 
1. That the consciousness of a given excitation is only 
realized or perfected by degrees; and 2. That under 
the particular circumstances of his experiments, a period 
of 1-2z0th of a second must elapse between the occur- 
rence of a relatively simple excitation of 6 or 7 letters 
suddenly placed before and withdrawn from the eyes, 
and its reception or formation in the conciousness. In 
other experiments he found that the time required for 
the comprehension of a complex figure was much greater 
than that for a simple figure, the proportion between 
an ellipse and a pentagon for instance being as I: 5. 
Researches on the time requisite for the production of 
consciousness with various strengths of illumination 
gave the result that this time was proportionate within 
rather wide limits to the degree of illumination ; but if 
the illumination was excessively strong or weak, it in- 
creased. 


Experiments in Refrigeration.—In a recent number 
of the Centralblatt, Dr. Horvath, of Kieff, reports some 
interesting results which he has derived from his ex- 
periments on the Refrigeration of Warm-blooded Ani- 
mals. 1. Refrigeration was carried to such a degree in 
a young dog, that the temperature in the rectum de- 
scended to 6°6°, and even to 5°8° C. (44° to 40° F.,) 
and yet the animal, on the reapplication of heat, re. 
vived, being then apparently in much the same condition 
as before the refrigeration. As far as Dr. Hovarth is 
aware, no one had hitherto seen a warm blooded animal 
restored to life after such reduction of temperature. 
2. In other experiments he has reduced the temperature 
(in the rectum) of a rabbit to 7° C. (45° F.,) and of a 
cat to 9°5° C. (49° F.,) and found that neither the action 
of the heart nor the respiratory movements could be 
perceived, Nor did even the strongest electrical cur- 
rent exert the slightest effect either upon the muscles of 
the skeleton or directly upon exposed nerves. On the 
restoration of warmth, by pouring warm water over 
these animals, which had remained for an hour in a 
state of apparent death, spontaneous contractions of 
the heart, which had ceased for an hour, were observed. 
The electrical current, also, applied directly to the mus- 
cles, induced energetic contractions in the same muscles 
which, before the warmth was applied, were insensible 
to the strongest electrical action. 3. A third interest- 
ing and not less important fact is, that in an animal 
which was first refrigerated and then warmed, it was 
not possible to excite the action of the muscles of the 
skeleton by even the strongest electrical stimulus when 


applied to their nerves, while these same muscles, on 
the direct application of the current, contracted ener- 
getically. The fact that we can separate nervous and 
muscular energy from each other by this agency, which 
hitherto it has only been possible to do by the employ- 
ment of curare, promises to be of good service in 
future researches concerning the physiology of the mus- 
cular and nervous systems.—Medical Times and Gazelle. 


Electric Proba for Wounds.—The French electrician, 


search and extraction of foreign bodies remaining in 
wounds. Surgeons have at all times been anxious for 
the discovery of a simple and practical means of reveal- 
ing to them to a certainty, the presence of any foreign 
body in the tissues. Since Garibaldi’s wound, two plans 
have been proposed, the one frictional and the other 
electrical. That by friction (Dr. Netalon’s plan) was 
preferred to the employment of electricity, proposed by 
M. Favre of Marseilles, which was the subject of a com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences. ‘The style of 
probe which Dr. Netalon uses to discover the presence 
of a ball has at its extremity a small “ rugous” or wrin- 
kled procelain ball, which becomes blackened in con- 
tact with a leaden bullet. This plan is, without doubt, 
ingenious, and in this special case of great utility ; but 
the services which it can render are very limited. In 
fact the body, the presence of which it is sought to ver- 
ify, must be of lead, and the wound should not be closed 
very straight, nor even very curved. This verification 
becomes even impossible when, as frequently happens, 
the bullet is encysted or covered with a portion of mus- 


cle or cartilage, or even with a fragment of the clothing 


of the wounded person. 


The apparatus of Mr. Trouve consists of three dis- 
tinct parts—a battery, a probe, and an indicator (rezela- 
teur). In principle, it is founded on the difference in 
conductibility between metals and other bodies. The 
battery is formed of a zinc and carbon element, in- 
closed in a case of hardened India rubber hermetically 
sealed, the exciting liquid being bisulphate of mercury. 
The probe isa pipe, flexible or rigid, constructed so 
that the preliminary probing may be effected, and then 
the stylets of the indicating apparatus may be intro- 
duced. The indicator contains in its interior a very 
small electro-magnet with a vibrator and two small rods 
of steel, very sharp and insulated from each other ; and 
as soon as these points, which are in connection with 
the battery, touch any metallic substance, the vibrator 
begins to move. i 

With this apparatus, it is possible to distinguish the 
different metals from one another. If the metal is lead, 
the trembler vibrates regularly ; if, however, it is iron 
or copper, the trembler has a jerky movement. 


A Musical Sensitive Flame.—Mr. W. E. Geyer, Phy- 
sical Assistant in the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
describes in the May number of the American Journal 
of Science an ingenious modification of Govi’s sensitive 
flame, by which the flame not only shortens when dis- 
turbed, but also emits a sound, thus making the effect 
evident to the ear as well as to the eye. In Professor 
Govi’s arrangement, a piece of ordinary wire-gauze is 
placed a few inches above the gas-jet, and the gas is 
lighted above it ; the conical flame thus obtained is de- 
pressed by the least noise, becoming scarcely visible. 
Mr. Geyer suggests the simple addition of a tube— 
either of glass or brass—twelve inches long and on 
and a quarter inches in diameter, which is allowed to rest 
upon the gauze and which covers the flame. Properly 
adjusted, a luminous flame six to eight inches long is 
produced, which is quite sensitive to sharp sounds. If 
now, the gauze and tube be raised, the flame shortens, 
appears less luminous, and becomes violently agitated, 
emitting aloud uniform tone. By lowering the gauze 
until the sound just ceases, the sensitive flame in ques- 
tion is produced. At the slightest sound, a hiss in any 
part of the room, tbe rattling of keys in the pocket, the 
running of water, the crumpling of paper, or even moving 
the hand over the table, the flame sounds, continuing to 
do so as long as the noise exists. So quick are the re- 
sponses, that a time of a tune, by rapping, playing or 
whistling it, may be reproduced in the sounding flame. 
It sings twice when the word “sensitive ” is pronounced ; 
and in general, it promptly interrupts the speaker at 
every “s” he uses. It is not necessary to be especially 
particular about the various parts of the apparatus. A 
brass or glass jet with an aperture of from one-sixteenth 


M. Trouve, has recently described a new probe for the|to one-thirty-second of an inch in diameter answers per- 


fectly. The gauze may be of any ordinary fineness ; a 
piece containing twenty eight meshes to the inch works 
well. The tube may be of any material and of any con- 


venient size, the pitch of the note only, being affected 
by these conditions. Ordinary gas pipes from seven to 
twenty-four inches long and from one to one and a half 
inches in diameter have been used successfully. The 
ordinary pressure of the street gas is quite sufficient for 
the experiment. 

By suitable adjustment, four flames may be obtained | 
with this apparatus; (1) a simple sensitive flame 
which becomes depressed and non-luminous by external 
noises ; (2) a flame which sounds continuously, and is not 
sensitive ; this is analogous to the “ pyrophone ” of Dr. O. 
W. Holmes; (3) a sensitive flame which sounds when 
disturbed ; and (4) a sounding flame which ceases to 
sing whenever disturbed. 


On the Sun’s Radiant Heat,—We find republished in 
Van Nostrand'’s Engineering Magazine for May, a com- 
munication from Captain John Ericsson to Engineering, 
on the subject of the radiant heat transmitted from diff- 
erent portions of the solar surface. Laplace, in his “ Me- 
chanique Céleste,” finding that equal areas on the sun’s 
surface do not transmit equal energies—much more heat 
being radiated (contrary to his theory) from the central, 
than from the border regions of his disk—explains the 
result by supposing a marked absorption of the radia- 
ted energy by the solar atmosphere. Captain Ericsson 
by an ingenious method, has submitted this question 
to the test of experiment. His apparatus consists of a 
conical vessel, surrounded by a water-jacket through 
which water may be made to flow. The top of this ves- 
scl hasa flange, upon which is closely fitted a cannon 
ball of suitable size. Beneath the ball a hemispher- 
ical screen may be placed, having a portion cut away, 
thus exposing a certain area of the heated ball so as to 
exert its action upon a thermometer inserted near the 
smaller end of the vessel, whose bulb Is in the focus of 
its hemispherical surface. Four of these screens were 
provided, the openings in which corresponded to equal 
zone-areas on the surface of the ball. When the ball 
was heated to incandescence and placed on the flange, the 
intensity of the heat transmitted to the ther mometer was 
found to be very different for the different screens. Thus 
for example, the zone directly opposite to the thermometer 
produced by its radiation a temperatute of 42°5 degrees 
while the zone farthest away, #. ¢., the equatorial zone, 
though of equal arca, raised the temperature of the ther- 
mometer only 6°19 degrees. Indeed, by calculating the 
amount of heat radiated, —according to the law already 
established by the author, that the intensity of the radi- 
ant heat transmitted by an inclined surface, is directly 
proportional to the sine of the angle made by that sur- 
face with the projected heat-ray—it is found that if the 
lower zone radiates heat sufficient to raise the tempera- 
ture of the thermometer 42°50 degrees, the three other 
zones of equal area, ought to emit an amount of heat 
which will raise the temperatute of the thermometer 
28°50, 16°31 and 5°16 degrees respectively. Actual ex- 
periment gave 42°50, 27°49, 12°82, and 6°19 degrees as" 
the respective temperatures ohkserved by the thermome- 
ter. This agreement is quite as close as the conditions 
of the experiment will admit of. It is quite close 
enough to disprove the theory of Laplace, or at least, to 
negative the assumption upon which it is founded, #e., 
that the surface of a heated body projects rays of equal 
energy in all directions. If this be false, as these ex- 
periments of Ericsson—both those on radiation from 
spheres and from inclined surfaces—show, then all the 
conclusions drawn from it concerning the solar energy 
are false also. Laplace concluded that the absorption 
of the solar atmosphere reached the enormous quantity 
of eleven-twelfths of the entire energy emitted! And 
even Pére Secchi, so late as 1870, follows in the same 
track and asserts that but a little more than one-eighth 
of the entire solar energy is allowed to pass the sun’s 
atmosphere! Ericsson shows by calculation that upon 
the latter supposition the solar atmosphere—as tenuous 
probably as that of our earth, at least—is required to 
absorb every minute, an energy represented by a dy- 
namic force of 49'516 horse-powers over every square 
foot of the sun’s surface! Avsufficient reductio ad ab- 
surdum, it would seem, independent/of\the\positive dis- 
proof given by the experiments above narrated: 
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In the advertisment of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in our columns as printed last week, a 
typographical error made a knowledge of Plane Trigo- 
nometry necessary for admission to the Institute. It 
should have been and is now Plane Geometry instead. 
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A MEMORIAL, signed among others by Carlyle, 
Froude, J. Stuart Mill, Huxley, Mosley, and Ruskin, 
was presented to Earl Granville last Saturday, urging 
Her Majesty’s government to take measures to secure a 
just and equitable copyright treaty with the United States. 
Lord Granville promised that the government would give 
the matter careful attention. If now, not only careful at- 
tention,but definite action could be secured for the subject 
both in this country and Europe we should greatly rejoice. 
We are almost losing hope of getting anything on this 
point from the present Congress. 


At the last session of the Kentucky conference of 
the Methodist church, it was resolved, “ That a Con- 
vention of laymen, members of our church, be assem- 
bled in Millersburg, Ky., during the Conference year, 
to deliberate upon the subject of education, and to 
adopt such measures as, in the judgment of the Conven- 
tion, may best subserve this great interest in Kentucky 
and Western Virginia.” This Corivention is to assem- 
ble at the place designated on T-hursday, June 6th, at 
10 A.M. A large numher of delegates are desired and 
it is affirmed that though the number reach five hundred 
“ Kentucky hospitality in the Blue Grass region is equal 
to any emergency.” It is supposed that the delibera- 
tions of the Convention will have some influence on the 
fate of the proposed Central University to which we have 
refered several times heretofore. 
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PROFESSOR Whitney, of Yale, in the Zudependent of last 
week gives a most scorching criticism of Jacolliot’s 
“ Bible in India.” 
cepted as authority and as some of its conclusions are 
that Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and Rome were only bor- 
rowers and imitators of India, and that the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures are but a weak copy of the Vedas 
and Manu, and other sacred books of the Hindus ; this 
authoritative exposé of the ignorance of the author and 
the utter unreliability of his work cannot but be valuable. 
The following, the concluding paragraph of the article, 
expresses in brief Prof. Whitney's opinion of the work : 
“ M. Jacolliot’s book, then, is, from beginning to end, a 
mere tirade; ignorance and prejudice are its distin- 
guishing characteristics. One needs almost to apolo- 
gize for entering into any extended refutation of it. It 
is a piece of work which a scholar would wish to dismiss 
with only a tew words of contempt and disgust. That 
it should ever have found a translator and publisher in 
England, a republisher in this country, is well nigh in- 
explicable. Even those who share its opposition to 
Christianity should have sense to perceive that their 
cause will be in the end far more harmed than helped 
by it ; inasmuoh as the repulse of every ill-advised and 
foolish attack gives additional strength to the party 
attacked.” 


WE suppose that the amateur boating of the Ameri- 
can colleges is looked upon by very many good people 


This book in certain quarters is ac- 


as a very foolish expenditure of money and muscle. 
And there are reasons for such a belief. But when 
such circumstances take place as occurred at the North- 
western University the other day, it puts a different 
phase upon the matter. On the afternoon of the 16th, 
inst., a vessel was reported as wrecked off Gross Point 
some four miles up the lake from the university. As 
soon as the fact was made known to the captain of the 
senior class crew, he summoned his men and taking the 
life boat up opposite the vessel they launched it and 
set out to render the needed assistance. The water 
was rough for the wind had been blowing for twenty- 
four hours, and the weather was cold but they boldly 
pushed forward and had already passed over a third of 
the distance, when a tug from the city was seen ap- 
proaching the wrecked vessel. This rendered their 
efforts unnecessary and so they returned. But although 
they accomplished no definite result, what they did gave 
evidence of the requisite will and courage and disci- 
pline, to act in such emergencies, and they seem to us 
worthy of all honor for their attempt. And we rejoice 
further in this new evidence of the value of this popu 
lar species of physical culture in colleges. 


THE Tribunes regular correspondent in London 
gives some information in reference to the Dublin Uni- 
versity bill, the dispute over which recently threatened 
to overthrow the English Cabinet. It seems that 
two elements which support the Gladstone ministry, the 
Irish ultramontanes, and the English non-conformists, 
and Scotch liberals, are opposed in spirit and opinions, 
in reference to the higher education in Ireland. The 
former, the ultramontanes, will be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of absolute control over the higher as well as 
the lower education. But to grant this control is to 
mortally offend the latter party, who are strong friends 
of the ministry. Mr. Fawcett’s bill, known as the Dub- 
lin University bill, and the cause of the disturbance, 
purposes to take the university out of the hands of the 
disestablished Irish church, and put the control of it in 
the hands of its own graduates; to abolish the tests 
which now close its Fellowships to Roman Catholics ; 
and to reconstruct the university by throwing open its 
government to all classes of graduates whether Episco- 
palians, Roman Catholics or Presbyterians. The sec- 
ond clause, the ministry are reported to be willing to 
accept; but to accept the third is to render the Irish 
ultramontanes dissatisfied and even, it is affirmed, to 
alieniate them entirely. And hence the quandary. 
Later dispatches affirm that the ministry have deter- 
mined not to make the matter a cabinet question and 
so the interest in the subject as far as that body is con- 
cerned is at an end. But upon its own merits the bill 
has considerable interest. Mr. Fawcett has brought 
the matter up several times heretofore, and seems de- 
termined to force a solution. Whether it will be set- 
tled this session of Parliament remains to be seen. 


Tue gentleman who conducts the “Intelligence 
Department” of the National Normal shows an igno- 
rance of good taste and even common decency, and a 
cool assumption which seems to answer his purpose just 
as well as fact, that “would certainly be ridiculous if it 
were not so fearful.” Perhaps some of our readers will 
remember that we spoke some time ago about the em- 
ployment of improvements in teaching, at Yale, instanc- 
ing the case of Prof. Wheeler giving out topics in politi- 
cal philosophy to the Senior class, upon which they 
were to prepare themselves from any sources at their 
command, and after a time be examined upon the same. 
The gentleman referred to above, takes us to task for 
calling such a mode of procedure a new method of teach- 
ing and with a quiet patronizing scorn tells us that a 


‘method which we called new, only in reference to its being 


a change from the common method at Yale, “has long 
been practiced by every teacher in the country who has 
had heart and sense enough to consider and try to meet 
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the true interests of his pupils.” But not content with 
thus setting us right, this gentleman goes off into a 
tirade against professors in general and Prof. Wheeler 
in particular, charging him with a desire of being a po- 
litical philosopher—but he, however, has the regard for 
truth to say that this is “ probably ” so—and_ accusing 
professors in general of acting “as if they were to 
work for anybody but their pupils,” et cetera. And this 
leads us to say that for a cool bit of assumption and im- 
pudence commend us to the above. But the gentlemen 
does not stop here. He goes on to give advice in regard 
to teaching, which is directed to Prof. Wheeler in par- 
ticular, but which is so good that we cannot forbear 
enlarging its sphere of usefulness. He says, and it re- 
quires no comment: 


First, Guide your pupils to those sources of informa- 
tion which are supposed to be accessible only to yourself. 

second, Encourage each pupil to prepare upon the 
topics just such /ectures as their professor has so fre- 
quently delivered to them. 

Third, Go to the recitation to hear these crude lec- 
tures delivered, opening not your mouth only to criticize, 
and encourage, and to correct. 

Fourth, Be not so jealous of your superior wisdom as 
to take up all the time to show yourself off, and so dis- 
courage your pupils. 


— = 
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A WRITER in the Christian Union of last week, gives 
some very interesting information in reference to “ The 
Agricultural College Bill” so called, of 1862, and in 
reference to the results that have followed from that 
act. The bill was originally designed to establish in 
every State, at least one college of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, but was so worded that divers institu- 
tions have received its benefits. In some States in- 
stitutions devoted mostly to agriculture have obtained 
the grant, while in others, those which are more scien- 
tific and technological have been fostered thereby. 
Some States have enjoyed the fruits of the act for some 
time, while others are just beginning to avail themselves 
of its provisions. But in the experience of those in- 
stitutions which have longest been organized under the 
act, some embarrassments have arisen. They, accord- 
ing to the writer whom we are quoting, are chiefly due 
to one of three causes,—inexperience respecting the 
best shape to be given to the new institutions ; inade- 
quacy of the endowment ; and, difficulties in securing 
highly competent teachers. The first and third of 
these are naturally passing away as time goes along. 
The second it is proposed to remove by an additional 
grant of land. A bill to this effect has recently been 
introduced into Congress, and not long since two in- 
formal meetings were held in Washington, the one at 
the house of Senator Buckingham, of Conn., and the 
other at the house of Senator Morrill, of Vermont, in 
the interests of this bill. There were present at one or 
the other of these meetings some of the most respected 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and persons from nearly every State in the Union. In- 
teresting information was communicated and the favor- 
able consideration of Congress to the plan proposed 
for increased endowment, was urged upon the following 
grounds: 

1. The grant of 1862 has been experimental, the re- 
sults on the whole being admirable. 

2. Its inefficiency in some of the Southern States is 


but temporary, and easily explained by the disturbed 
state of the country. 


3. Increased endowments will improve what is good, 
and strengthen what is weak. 

4. All civilized governments are now devoting their 
energy to the establishment of technical schools. 

5. The mode adopted in this country for bestowing 
national aid not only favors the independent control 
and responsibility of the several States, but quickens 
the generous benefactions of States, counties, towns and 
individuals. . 

6. Technical schools are so costly, requiring so many 
experts as teachers, and suclr varied buildings, appara- 
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tus, collections, &c., that they can only hope to be ad- 
equately helped by national endowments. 

7. National aid, in this emergency, will tend to pro- 
mote industry, save waste, develop the resources, and 
so promote the distribution of wealth and comfort 
among the people of the United States. 

It is to be hoped that the matter will receive from 
Congress the attention which it deserves. As we un- 
derstand it, the aid asked is urgently needed in order to 
render efficient the grant which has already been made, 
-at least without further aid the movement will inevitably 
drag. 


THE CANDIDATES FOR THE NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE YALE CORPORATION. 


We give below the list of the persons who, in the 
nominations recently made by the graduates of Yale for 
the position of Alumni members of the Corporation, 
have received over twenty-five votes. The regulations 
under which these persons are to be voted for, defining 
the manner of casting the votes, etc, will be made pub- 
lic as soon as they are perfected. The list is as follows: 

Jared Linsly, M.D., N. Y. City, 1826. 

Hon. W. W. Hoppen, Prov. R. I., 1828. 

Hon. Wm. Strong, Phil. Pa, and Wash. D. C., 1828. 

Hon. Lewis B. Woodruff, LL.D., N. Y. City, 1830.- 

Rt. Rev. T. M. Clark, D.D., Prov. R. I., 1831. 

Edward E. Salisbury, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 1832. 
= Chas. Tracy, Esq. New York City, 1832. 

Hon. Alphonso Taft, LL.D., Cin., O., 1833. 

Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, LL.D., N. Y. City, 1837. 

Hon. Edwards Pierrepont. N. Y. City, 1837. 

Hon. Anthony Q. Keasbey, Newark, N. J., 1843. 

Hon. Wm. B. Washburn, Greenfield, Mass., 1844. 

Hon. Henry B. Harrison, New Haven, Conn., 1846. 

Fred’k. J. Kingsbury, Esq., Waterbury, Conn., 1846. 

Hon. B. Gratz Brown, St. Louis, Mo., 1847. 

Hon. Dwight Foster, LL.D., Boston, Mass., 1848. 

Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., Chicago, Il., 1849. 

Henry C. Robinson, Esq., Hartford, Conn., 1853. 

Geo. D. F. Lord, Esq., N. Y. City, 1854. 

— Alex, H. Stevens, Esq., N. Y. City, 1854. 
Calvin G. Child, Esq., Stamford, Conn., 1855. 
Edward G. Mason, Esq., Chicago, Ill., 1860. 

— Wm. Walter Phelps, Esq., N. Y. City, 1860. 

æ Mason Young, Esq., N. Y. City, 1860. 

Frank E. Kernochan, Esq., N. Y. City, 186r. 
= Rev. Wm. G. Sumner, Morristown, N. J., 1863. 
< Wm. C. Whitney, Esq., N. Y. City, 1863. 

M. Dwight Collier, Esq., St. Louis, Mo., 1866. 

Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, LL.D., Norwich, Conn., 

1866, (Aon.) l 
Henry Farnam, Esq, New Hayen, Conn., 1871. (žon.) 
æ Jos, E. Sheffield, Esq, New Haven, Conn., 1871. (407.) 


It will be observed that there are thirty-one candi- 
dates, and that they represent different sections of the 
country. As perhaps was natural the largest number, 
11, are from New York City. Connecticut has 8, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Missouri 
and Illinois, 2 each, and Ohio and Pennsylvania or 
District of Columbia, 1 each. Taking the mean of the 
number of years represented by the extremes of gradua- 
tion of the candidates and it will be found that, if for the 
time being, we count out those who are eligible by 
virtue of having received honorary degrees, the candi- 
dates are equally divided. Fourteen of them graduated 
in or before 1846, the mean of the years represented, 
and fourteen since that time. If anything therefore 
may be judged from the candidates—which, however, 
it must be confessed, is a poor criterion,—the chances 
are for a very nearly equal division of the six new mem- 
bers between the young‘and old men, that is ifour mean 
year of graduation, 1846, be taken as the dividing line 
between young and old men. The three candidates 
who have received houorary degrees, however, will make 
the chances somewhat in favor of the older men, on 
the same supposition. This distinction which ordinarily 


-|might find within it, half a dozen names which 


would seem to be of little importance has been made|to benefit the college, and not to honor one’s friends. 
in the discussion heretofore, and itis therefore referred; And any alumnus who votes for a candidate out of 


to in this place. 


-| friendship purely, is unfit to use the power with which 


The limit between the young and old men must of|he is entrusted. Moreover, such a policy seems to us 


course be put somewhere, and we take the mean of the 
years of graduation represented, rather than to decide 
the point arbitraily. But we think that so far as the 
candidates are concerned those who are anxious that 
young men should be chosen, will have no cause for 
complaint. It will also be observed that comparatively 
few on the list—only three—are clergymen, and that 
two of those are Episcopalians and one a Congregational- 
ist. ‘Taken as a whole, the list seems to us a very 
satisfactory one. It would seem that every alumnus 
would 
represent his own peculiar ideas, and that therefore he 
ought to be content to make up his ticket when the 
time comes, and deposit it for the good of the college. 

It may not be -inappropriate in this place to refer to 
one or two considerations that have presented them- 
selves thus far in the course of the movement. The 
first of these is in reference to the locality or residence 
of the new members. It has been urged and with a 
good deal of force, that the new members ought to re- 
side near enough to New Haven, so that they may at- 
tend all the meetings of the body of which they com- 
pose a part. And we think no one will deny this. ‘The 
very purpose for which they are chosen to the position 
is that‘they may have a good influence upon the college. 
But how can they accomplish this result without attend- 
ing and taking an interest in the deliberations of that 
body which is the supervising power in the college. 
Without this attendance they become the same as any 
other graduates, who owe a kindly interest in, and a 
duty to the old college, it is true, but who lack that 
close connection, and responsibility which membership 
in the Corporation should bring. ‘The very fact that 
some are chosen by their fellows to be members of this 
body, shows that they are expected to attend more 
closely to the affairs of the college, than if they had 
not been chosen. And in order to do this they must 
be where the inner condition, so to speak, of the college 
is discussed and where information in reference to its 
departments is made known, and where measures for 
the good of all are devised. And for this, propinquity 
of residence seems necessary. But what is the limit of 
this propinquity? Some have seemed to regard it asa 
few hours ride from New Haven. To this the great 
body of the Western Alumni, very naturally, and we 
almost might say, very properly, object. And it must 
be confessed that in these days of swift transit it is diffi- 
cult to say what distance, should reasonably disqualify 
a man for the position. The best solution that we can 
give to the problem is, that it depends on the interest 
of the candidate in the college. If he is a live earnest 
man, deeply interested in the welfare of Yale, and can 
and will stand the expense of the travel to New Haven 
three times a year at the regular meetings of the Corpo- 
ration, and has the time to devoté to it, residence in St. 
Louis even, should be no bar to election. But if these 
qualifications are wanting, or if the thought that the 
college is getting along well enough, and that there is 
no especial need of his traversing the long distance, is 
likely to affect any candidate, we should much rather 
that he would reside nearer than Chicago or Cincinnati, 
even. But each voter must decide this point for him- 
self and meanwhile we cannot conceal our gratification 
that seven or eight of the candidates are outside of a ra- 
dius of one hundred and fifty miles from New Haven. 
In view of this fact it would seem that there ought to 
be no cause for 4 mplaint thus far, at least, among the 
Western Alumni. | 

The other consideration which the progress of events 
has brought to notice is, that there is already a dispo- 
sition in some quarters to try to influence the election 
by combinations, not to say, by the formation of cliques. 
This it seems to us cannot be too highly reprehended. 
The object of the election is to, or at least should be, 


short sighted in the extreme. If the graduates in any 
section of the county, by combination or maneuvering, 
secure the election of candidates from that section to an 
undue majority of the vacancies, naturally and almost 
necessarily, the interest of the graduates in other sec- 
tions will be chilled. They will very properly feel that 
if the alumni in any section are going to be the mana- 
gers, they may also be the supporters ; and that harmo- 
nious support of the whole body of the alumni which 
it is one object of the change to gain, will be lost. If 
the graduates of any section do not want to create 
sectional divisions among the whole body of the alumni, 
and foster local jealousies, let them not attempt to con- 
trol the election. And we say to all let everything be 
open and above board, and let no man write a name on 
his ticket, influenced by any other motive than that 
he is acting for the good of the college. 


LITERARY. 


With the issue of May 11th, Messrs. Holt and 
Williams, 25 Bond street, N. Y., assume the publica- 
tion of Zhe Week. ‘The editorial management remains 
the same. The size and shape of the paper are to be 
changed and the number of pages increased to twenty- 
four. 


Loomis’ Musical and Masonic Journal for May pre- 
sents a varied table of contents.. In the musical part 
there is interesting miscellany and a four page piece of 
music, “ Good Night Ye Pretty Flower,” with both Ger- 
man and English words. The Masonic part contains a 
good amount of information interesting to the craft. 


` 


Mistress and Maid.*—The republication of this ex- 
cellent story by Messrs. Harper & Brothers is a com- 
pliment both to the author and the American public. 
The quiet style and nice insight into the subtler phases 
of human character for which Miss Mulock’s books are 
distinguished, render them especially acceptable to cor- 
rect taste, and give them a useful and enviable position 
in modern literature. 


*Afistress and Maid.—Py the author of John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman, (Mrs. Dinah Craik). New York. Iarper & Brothers’ 
1872. 

The World Before the Deluge.*—Louis Figuier 
is well known to the reading public as a most prolific — 
writer on popular scienge, chiefly zoological, geological, 
and archzxological. ‘The work which lies before us has 
been many years in print and has been largely cir- 
culated through the country. The chief criticism to be 
made upon Figuier’s works is that of superficiality ; a 
fault not uncommon among mere bookmakers. His 
writings aim more or less at sensationalism, which the 
illustrations are especially adapted to foster. His im- 
agination, moreover, is thoroughly Frenchy, scarcely 
hesitating to supply the facts where wanting and to rep- 
resent as actual knowledge some of the least well 
founded speculations. For this reason the English 
editions have been submitted to the revision of Mr. 
Bristow, who, we are informed in the preface, has 
“ confined himself to such alterations as were necessary 
to secure accuracy in the statement of facts, (!) and such 
additions as were necessary to represent more precisely 
the existing state of scientific opinion.” Mr. Bristow has 
also added what he deemed was due to. British Geolo- 
gists. | 

That a new and American printed edition is required, 


* The World Before the Deluge. By Louis Figuier, Newly Edited 
and Revised by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S., F.G. S., of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Great Britain ; Hon. Fellow of Kings College, Lon- 
don. With 235 Illustrations, 12mo., pp. viii, 518. New York 
1872. D. Appleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway. 
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appears from the volume before us, which is smaller in 
size than its predecessors though containing the same 
matter and illustrations. It is printed in smaller type, 
on less fine paper, and is intended as a popular edition. 
It will do good if those who, read it, become ‘suff- 
ciently interested in the subject to peruse some larger 
and more authoritative book, and thus to correct their 
errors. 


A Crown from a Spear.*—The plot of this novel is 
well conceived and the dramatis personae judiciously 


selected, but the writer lacks power, both in the mastery 
of English, and the delineation of character, to an ex- 
tent that suggests a want of literary training, and a not 
very profoun! knowledge of human nature.” The 
phraseology throughout is too highly strung, and withal 
eminently common place. Those “nice little touches 
of truth ” of which-the author speaks are as rare as any 
touch of sprightliness, or Gail Hamilton’s “ art of put- 
ting things ;” nevertheless the style evinces fine feeling, 
if not severe taste, and the story possesses a very con- 
siderable degree of interest. ‘Ihe scene is laid in 
France and we are first introduced to Fabien, the priest, 
who at the age of twenty five in the time of the Second 
Emperor, speaks of himself thus: “I have explored the 
mysteries of the Cabala ; that wonderful science has 
been my study day and night ; the Zohar is my code; 
the languages of the past most hidden among the things 
hidden are as familiar to me as household words. Al- 
chemy has revealed to me its secrets and its marvelous 
laws. Metaphysics has: become to me a repetition of 
common-place dog mad. * * The ignorant look 
upon me asa Sorcerer. * * * J understand all that 
has exhausted time since the creation to develop. All 
that the search of ages and the experiments of science, 
all that theology and metaphysics have revealed I am 
master of.” This talented young gentleman in the first 
book takes in charge Aimée the daughter of a convict, 
and Claude the son of a Count ; and in the second part 
we find him installed at the Chateau de Clermont in a 
study the description of which is so absurd that we can 
hardly forbear quoting it. The young Count falls in 
love with his neighbor Celeste, also a ward of Fabien’s, 
and Aimée impelled by jealousy disappear under cir- 
cumstances which threw suspicion of her murder upon 
_ Claude. Whereupon Fabien drives Claude from his 
estate and Celeste to a convent. The latter married in 
the course of time, and her husband’s life is saved by 
her former lover. Finally the various persons of the 
story are brought together in Baris where Aimée reap- 
pears as Madame la Marquise de Ventadons. She 
again tried to reach Claude’s heart, but he prefers his 
very weak first love, and indulges his preference so far 
as to propose an elopement. This does not transpire, 
however, and Claude at about this time is imprisoned 
for seditious articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes ; 
and notwithstanding the resignation of his property and 
title to Fabien, who turned out to be his half brother 
and elder, the Archbishop refuses to interfere in his be- 
half. Aimée watches over him and on her death-bed 
melts the heart of the ecclesiastic who then effects 
Claude’s release and gives him Clermont again. Of 
course Ceéleste’s husband is disposed of and a happy 
ending effected by the marriage of the old lovers. The 
most conspicuous error to which we have to call atten- 
tion is the description of the study and occupations of Fa- 
bien, who in the middle of the nineteenth century is at 
the same time representec asa man of genuine educa- 
tion and invested with all the clap-trap paraphernalia 
of a modern juggler. Chemists do not, now-a-days, 
shake together different colored liquids in a crucible, or 
kindle fires in tripods and considering the very reason- 
able prices asked for eight day clocks it scems a little 
hard to have kept Fabien continually turning an hour 
glass. Notwithstanding the defects we have spoken of, 


9A Crown from a Sfear. By the author of Woyen of Many 
Threads, Boston. James R. Osgood & Co, 1872. 


the story is written with good intention and will appeal 
strongly to the hearts of many of its readers. 


The Lovels of Arden.*—The Novels of Miss Braddon 
are always readable; the majority of them are some- 
thing more—they are interesting, sometimes highly in- 
teresting, and sometimes fascinating. They bear to 
each other a very strong resemblance, particularly in 
the construction of the plot, and in the denouement. 
Any one who has read a number of her works, will find 
little difficulty in anticipating the prominent features 
of any new story. At the same time, they are not at 
all alike in details—in the characters portrayed, in the 
incidents, and in the surroundings. In these particulars, 
they differ as much as any author who produces so much 
could well have them. Stories, like nearly everything 
else, to be novel or unique, must be the result of pre- 
vious reflection, and a great deal more consideration 
than is usually devoted to their construction by - the 
popular writers of the day, of whom the author of the 
one before us is one of the most voluminous. But she 
is not altogether to blame ; the public is too impatient 
to wait for better productions. Besides, it is not the 
fashion of the day; writers are too greedy of gain to 
care particularly for their reputations. They sgcm to 
have a strong desire forthe enjoyments of the present 
life, and to care little what is thought of them by poster- 
ity. “What did posterity ever do for them?” But 
among the ephemeral writers of fiction, Miss Braddon is 
one of the most popular, and deservedly so, for she is 
one of the best—one of the most entertaining, and suf- 
ficiently various to amuse such (who are the great major- 
ity of novel readers) as read for the enjoyment of the 
moment, and dismiss from their minds author, story, 
characters, incidents and everything else connected 
with the volume, when they have reached “The End.” 

“The Lovels of Arden” is a story in some respects 
peculiar to English life, yet not to such an extent as to 
deprive it of all interest to an American reader. On 
the contrary, the English peculiarities will be found 
one of the most attractive features of the work, the 
more especially as they are not found to any extent, and 
never, except as an imitation, on this side of the great 
water. 
minus at King’s Cross,” where Clarissa Lovel, the hero- 
ine of the story, “at eighteen years of age,” after 
having been “seven years abroad in a school near 
Paris,” is seated “in a comfortable corner of a first-class 
carriage,” waiting to be borne away to her distant home, 
“near a small town called Holborough, in the depths 
of Yorkshire.” “She is tall, above the ordinary height 
of women. ‘There was a grace in the long, flowing 
lines of her figure more striking than the beauty of her 
face. The long slim throat, the sloping shoulder, not 
to be disguised even by the clumsy folds of a thick 
shawl.” With “all her little girlish trifles of books and 
traveling bags gathered about her, she has begun to 
flatter herself with the pleasing fancy that she was to 
have the compartment to herself for the first stage of 
the journey, perhaps the whole of the journey, when a 
porter flung open the door with a bustling air, and a 
gentleman” entered the carriage. “The traveler was a 
man of about six or eight and twenty, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, with long arms, and powerful-looking hands, un- 
gloved and bronzed a little by sun and wind. There 
was the same healthy bronze upon his face; rather a 
handsome face, with a long, straight nose, dark blue 
eyes with thick brown eye-brows, a well-cut mouth and 
chin, and a thick thatch of crisp brown hair waving 
round a broad, intelligent-looking forehead. The firm, 
full upper lip was half hidden by a carefully trained 
musfache, and in his dress and bearing the stranger has 
altogether a military air ; one could fancy him a cavalry 
officer.” And these two are the principal characters in 
the story ; and the story is written to relate their respec- 
tive love adventures. It is not within the province of 
the critic to trench uponthe ground of the author, and 


The story opens at “the Great Northern Ter- 


the story, thereby depriving it of a very large proportion 
of its interest., It should be left to the reader to dis- 
cover, in the way the writer intends, the beauties 
of the narrative. We shall therefore leave these two 
young people in the rail-way carriage together, and 
grant the reader the full pleasure of following them to 
the end of their respective journeys. He who ventures 
into the carriage with them, and listens to their chary 
conversation, will find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
desert them at any of the way stations. It is one of the 
charms of this author’s works, whatever may be their 
faults, that the interest increases to the very end of the 
story, and the one before us is not an exception. 


* The Lovels of Arden, A Novel. By M. E. Braddon, Author of 
“Fenton’s Quest,” “Dead Sea Fruit,” “Birds of Prey,” “Aurora 
Floyd,” “Charlotte’s Inheritance,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” &c. &c. 
With Illustrations, New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square. 1872. 


Recollections of Past Life.*—In many respects, Sir 
Henry Holland's life has been a remarkable one. 


Though never prominent before the world in any one 
department of learning, he has yet had the good fortune 
to be intimately associated with the most distinguished 
men of his time, and to attain, not only to considerable 

eminence in his profession, but to positions of honor 
and distinction in social life. It is impossible in read- 
ing his book, not to be particularly struck with the 
singular facility accorded him even in early life, of as- 
sociation with those of his contemporaries the world 
holds highest in its esteem. Even when pursuing his 
medical studies in Edinburgh, though but eighteen 
years old, he became more or less intimate with Walter 
Scott, Dugald Stewart, Playfair, Jeffrey, Henry Erskine, 
Murray, Alison, Dr. Gregory, Henry Mackenzie, Dr. 
Thomas Brown, Jameson, Leslie, Brewster, etc. During 
his second year there, he accompanied Sir George Mac- 
kenzie on a voyage to Iceland and contributed on his 

return two or three chapters to Sir George’s volume on 
that country. After graduation—in the fall of 1811—as 
three years were needed to complete the age required 
for admission to the College of Physicians in London, 
he concluded to devote them to travel, and spent the 
first in an extended tour through Portugal, Gibraltar, 

Sardinia, Sicily, Zante, Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor ; 
returning to England with the fleet which conveyed 
transports Containing more than 2,000 French prisoners 
from Vittoria and the subsequent battles. Somewhat 
later the same year, he accepted the position of physi- 
cian to Her Royal Highness, the Princess Caroline, for 
the time of her residence on the Continent. This posi- 
tion opened to him all the scientific and literary collec- 
tions of Europe and also brought him in communication 
with many eminent men. He met Blumenbach at Got- 
tingen, Saussure, Sismondi, Pictet, Prevost, De la Rive 

and Decandolle in Geneva, Mai at Milan, Mez- 

zofanti at Bologna, Canova at Rome, and the Marchese 
de Berio at Naples. The third year he made a tour 
through France, Belgium and Holland, reaching Paris 
just after the battle of Waterloo, when it was garri- 
soned by English and Prussian soldiers, and witnessing 
the removal therefrom of some of its finest works cf art. 
Dr. Holland entered fully upon his professional career 
in London in January, 1816, when he was 27 years old. 
During the first four years thereafter, he made annual 
visits to Spa for purposes of recreation. ‘There he made 
the acquaintance of many persons of note, especially 
during the season of 1818, the year of the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, not far off. It was this year, returning 
by way of Paris, that he was madea guest at a dinner 
party given by the Countess Rumford, the widow of 
Lavoisier, at which were present Laplace, Cuvier, Gay 
Lussac, Berthoilet, and Prony ; as well as Madame La- 
place, Madame Berthollet and Mrs. Marcet. Berzelius 


* Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Wenry Holland, Bart., M. D., 
F. R. S., D. C. L., etc., etc. President of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, Vhysician-in-ordinary to the Queen, Svo pp, x, 


give the reader in a few hasty sentences an outline ofl351, New York, 1872-5D. Appleton &TCo, 
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joined them in the evening. These vacations having 


been so successful, he decided to take two months every : 


_ year from his London life for the sole purpose of travel. 
It is to the faithful carrying out of this resolution for 
fifty-five years, that we are indebted for the remarkable 
facts of these “ Recollections.” “In these annual jour- 
neys,” he says, “I have visited (and most of them re- 
peatedly) every single capital of Europe, have made 
eight voyages to the United States and Canada, travel- 
ing over more than 26,000 miles of the American Conti- 
nent, one voyage to Jamaica and other West Indian 
islands, have been four times in the East, visiting Con- 
Stantinople, various parts of Asia Minor, Damascus, 
Jerusalem and Cairo, have made three tours in Algeria, 
two journeys in Russia, several in Sweden and Norway, 
repeated visits to Spain, Portugal and Italy, a second 
visit to Iceland, voyages to the Canary Isles, Madeira, 
Dalmatia, etc., and other excursions which it would be 
tedious to enumerate.” 

In this country, he became the warm personal friend 
of many distinguished men. He was intimate with 
Daniel Webster, made Everett’s house his home in 
Boston, was a guest of President Buchanan at the White 
. House, made a journey of 3,500 miles with Mr. Evarts, 
sat with Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward over a log-fire 
discussing Chattanooga, and observed the stars with 
Professors Bond at Cambridge and Mitchel at Cincin- 
nati. We well remember his genial face and charming 
manners at a private reception given him in Albany in 
1863. Though at that time nearly seventy-five years of 
age, he was still active and vigorous. His intellect was 
strong and clear, and he showed in conversation the 
same power of description and brilliance of illustration 
which even now at the age of eighty-four, make his book 
so entertaining. Though not a graduate in the classics, 
his acquaintance and even familiarity with them, was 
thorough. His habit through life was to allot three days 
each week to reading Greek and Latin authors, the al- 
ternate three being devoted to German and Italian 
books. Beside these methodized uses of his spare time, 
Dr. Holland usually kept three or four books in hand on 
general topics, aiming at wide diversity in their selec- 
tion. At the close of a most benevolent life, passed 
largely in the practice of his profession, he now finds 
himself the recipient of honors from his sovereign, the 
occupant of several distinguished positions, and the pos- 
sessor of an abundant competence. And so he looks 
out over the past, realizing Martial’s motto—which he 
places on his title page— Hoc ‘est vivere bis, vita 
‘posse priore frui,” and calmly awaits the nobler future 
close before him. 
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COLLEGE RECORD. 


Marvin College, (Waxahachie, Texas.)—This institu- 
tion which expects to go into operation next fall has 
recently decided upon the chairs which areto be filled 
by its faculty. They are as follows: 
Professor of Languages. 2. Professor of Biblical Liter- 
ature, Mental and Moral Science. 3. Professor of 
Mathematics. 4. Professor of Physical and Natural 
Science. Preparatory Department: Principals, Male 
and Female. Primary Department. Music Department. 
Occupants for these positions are to be elected at a meet 
ing of the Board of Trustees some time in May. 

Chicago Theological Seminary,—(Chicago Ill.) Ata 
recent session of the Board of Directors of this institu- 
tion it was voted after carefully considering the actual 
necessities of the institution in all its departments to 
begin at once the raising of $250,000, as a sum needful 
to enable the Seminary to do its appropriate work. 
This is requisite in order to pay existing debts ; to make 
immediate increase of the library ; to provide a perma- 
nent library fund; to purchase a lot and erect a fire- 
proof library hall ; to raise the endowment of the pres- 
ent professorships to an equality ; to found a new pro- 
essorship ; to establish a permanent fund for genesal 


‘dover. 


expenses ; and to furnish enlarged accommodations for 
professors and students. Rev. G. S. F. Savage was 
elected Financial Secretary, and as an inducement to 
his acceptance Mr. J. W. Scoville, has offerd to pay his 
entire salary for one year, from July rst. 


Amherst College, (Amherst, Mass.)—Amherst has re- 
ceived a benefaction that will go far to console her for 
the recent loss of a gift from the State. Mr. Samuel 
A. Hitchcock of Brimfield, who has long been a good 
friend to the colleges of the State has recently presented 
the treasurer of Amherst with $100,000 in available 
funds. At the same time and place that this gift was 
made Mr. Hitchcock also gave $50,000 to Andover The- 
ological Seminary. Mr. Hitchcock has on a former 
occasion given $75,000 to Amherst and $75,000 to An- 
He established the Hitchcock professorship of 
Hebrew language and literature at Andover, and at 
Amherst the Hitchcock professorship of theology and 
of geology. Six scholarships in Amherst owe their ex- 
istence to his liberality. 

Rev.. Washington Gladden of New York is expected 
to address the Society of Inquiry at the approaching 
Commencement ; and Ralph W. Emerson, the two lit- 
erary societies. 


Ingham University, (Leroy, N. Y.)—The Rochester 
Express says the trustees of this institution for the 
higher education of young ladies, recently held a meet- 
ing and transacted business of great importance to the 
future of the college. Rev. Dr. S. D. Burchard, of New 
York, resigned as chancellor, that the office might be 
filled by one whose entire time and energies should be 
given to its duties. The position was tendered to Rev. 
L. D. Chapin, of East Bloomfield, who is admirably 
qualified to fill it—a ripe scholar, a courteous gentle- 
man, with fine executive abilities and marked purity of 
character, he is just the man for the place. The insti- 
tution requires an endowment of at Icast $20,000. 
This secured, it is believed, its permanent and growing 
success is guaranteed. Half of the sum was pledged 
by the trustees, Josiah Letchworth, of Buffalo, giving 
$5,000. Rev. L. D. Chapin, Hon. John Fisher, of Ba- 
tavia, and Rev. Dr. C. H. Taylor, of Le Roy, were ap- 
pointed a committee to take immediate measures to 
raise the full sum, which, it is quite confidently expected, 
will be accomplished by the time of the anniversary ex- 
ercises, in which case, it is understood, Dr. Chapin will 
accept and take charge of the college. 


Notre Dame University,(Notre Dame, Ind.)—A cor- 
respondent to the La Crosse (Wis.) Republican and Lea 
der, writes as follows in reference to this institution: The 
University of Notre Dame is located on a slight emi- 
nence, two miles north of South Bend, the home of our 
Vice President. For several years it has been presided 
over by the Very Rev. Wm. Corby, one of the most 
generous thorough gentlemen that I have ever known. 


1. President and] Under his guidance it has steadily prospered, and has 


now taken rank among the first institutions of learning 
in the country. The number of students in attendance 
is between 300 and 400. They appear to be intelligent 
and gentlemanly young men, and compare very favor- 
ably with the best that I have seen in other institutions. 
Certainly I never saw in other places so large a number 
or body of young men among whom vices of all kinds 
were less prevalent. But this fact is very measurably 


due to the wise rules and salutary discipline which the, 
| Treasurer. This is, by the terms of the bequest, an 


authorities of the University enforce. 

I know of no other institution of learning in the 
United States where students may lose less time than 
in this University, While students have ample oppor- 
tunity to take as much exercise as may be necessary to 
preserve health, they yet have facilities extended to them 
to study twelve hours or more each day. A diligent 
student ought to learn as much in this University in 
two years as usually constitutes a three years’ course 
in ordinary collegiate institutions. Three hundred dol- 


washing, mending, etc. An infirmary—quite a fine and 
well-furnished building—is located quite near the Uni- 
versity, and herein. students are,very tenderly cared for 
when they become ill. Students here have no oppor- 
tunity whatever to indulge or give rein or license to 
those habits which would lead to dissipation or immor- 
ality. Parents feel assured that while here their 
children are far more secure from vice than they could 
possibly be even under their own surveillance at home. 
But not to particularize at too great length in a letter 
which the few moments at my disposal render it neces- 
sary to make brief, I shall content myself with saying 
that the merits of this University are such, that to make 
them known would be an act worthy of philanthropy 
itself to inspire. 

Harvard College, (Cambridge, Mass.) We learn 
from the Boston Advertiser that an adjourned stated 
meeting of the board of overseers of Harvard College’ 
was held last Wednesday in the hall of the Massachu- 
setts Life Insurance Company, in State street, the Hon. 
John H. Clifford, president of the board, in the chair. 

After the reading of the records the president of the 
University presented votes of the Corporation appointing 
the following lecturers in the law school for the ensuing 
academic year, and the board concurred therein by bal- 
lot, viz: Benjamin R. Curtis, on the jurisdiction, prac- 
tices and peculiar jurisprudence of the Courts of the 
United States ; George T. Bigelow, on marine insurance, 
and Benjamin F. Thomas, on the law of wills. 

The President communicated the following vote of the 
Corporation, to which the board assented : 


Voted, That hereafter no person shall be held to have 
graduated at the divinity school, or be entered in the 
triennial catalogue as a graduate of the divinity school, 
unless he has received the degree of bachelor of divinity ; 
provided, that this vote shall not apply to persons who 
are already members of the school in full standing. 


The president presented a vote of the corporation re- 
vising the statutes and laws of the university, and adopt- 
ing a code of seventeen statutes in lieu of all existing 
statutes and laws of the university, and the same was 
referred toa committee consisting of Messrs. Walker, 
Gray and Dana. 

On motion of Mr. Gray it was voted that William S. 
Marston and Charles E. Kelley be appointed to the 
Murry and Leverett Saltonstall scholarships for the cur- 
rent year, and that one-half of the income of said scholar- 
ships be paid to each, not exceeding the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to either. | 

Mr. Dana reported that pursuant to a vote of the 
board at the last mecting he appoints the following com- 
mittee on the co-education of the sexes at the university ; 
Rev. Dr. Clark, Rev. Dr.. Walker, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Hon. E. R. Hoar and Francis E. Parker. ~ 

A letter was received from the Rev. D. Sweetser, 
tendering his resignation of a membership in the board ; 
whereupon, on motion of James Lawrence, Esq., the 
president was requested to communicate to Dr. Sweet- 
ser the regret of the board at his illnsss, and that, with 
a hope that he might be soon able to resume his duties, 
no action would be taken at thistime. The meeting was 
then adjourned to Wednesday, the 22d instant. 


Williams College, (Williamstown Mass,)—We learn 
from the Williams Quarterly that. “The remainder of 


the Baldwin bequest, amounting in all to twenty-eight . 
thousand dollars, has recently been paid to the College 


addition to the College funds, appropriated to the 
assistance of students whose circnmstances require aid. 
‘The charity fund now amounts to about seventy 
thousand dollars, besides the five scholarships, which, 
with incomes varying from one hundred and seventy- 
five to two hundred and fifty dollars, were last year 
raised by the friends of the College. The annual charge 
of the College for tuition is but seventy-five dollars, 
and the rent of a- suite of rooms containing) a study, two 


lars a year pay for the student’s tuition, board, lodging, | bed-rooms and separate fuel closet is but eighteen dol- 
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lars a year. Which charges so low, and with such 
considerable funds distributed to those who need as- 
sistance, . the proportionately few applicants for it at 
Williams must receive at present generous help., In 
this connection we may repeat the determination of the 
Trustees, that ‘no young man of merit shall be obliged 
to intermit his studies here on account of inability to 
pay his college bills.” The funds appropriated for this 
object are the following :—Alumni Scholarship Fund, 
$10,000 ; Baldwin Fund, $28,000; State Fund,$7,500 ; 
Woodbridge Little Fund, $5,682 ; ‘Three State Scholar- 
ships, $3,750; Amos Lawrence Fund, $2,000; Dewey 
Scholarship, $1,500 ; Starkweather Fund, $1,000 ; Means 
Fund, 1,000, Olin Scholarship, $1,000; Newton 
Henry Rosseter Scholarship, $1,000 ; William Hyde 
Scholarship, $1,000 ; Sage Scholarship, $1,000 ; Cone 
Scholarship, $1,000; Stoddard Scholarship, $1,000 ; 
Homer Bartlett Scholarship, $750; Merriam Scholar- 
ship, $550 ; Barker Scholarship, $50c , Mason Scholar- 
ship, $500; Bancroft Scholarship, $§00; Bela Peck 
Williams Scholarship, $500 ; Thos. W. Williams Scholar- 
ship, $500.” 

The lumber has been drawn for the College boarding 
house. The building will be 42 by 70 feet, two stories 
high and covered with a Mansard roof. The front part 
of the lower story will consist of two parlors, 16 by 16, 
on either side of the hall, and in the rear of this will be 
the boarding room proper, 42 by 18 fcet, and extending 
transversely across the house. This room will seat 70 
persons. Larger accommodations can be had by opening 
into the parlors directly in front, and the main room can 
be divided into two parts by folding doors. In the rear 
of this are kitchens. The upper story is divided into 
6 rooms, 3 on either side of a long hall, 9 feet wide. 
The rooms inthe second story-will be occupied by 
some of the professors. Mr. H. B. Curtis is the archi- 
tect and builder. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—The names of 
the candidates for the new members ofthe Corporation 
are given elswhere in this issue. ‘The six Senior Sena- 
tors of the Connecticut Legislature who are to serve as 
members of the Corporation until next July, have been 
decided upon as follows: S. Storrs Cotton, Pomfret ; 
Thomas Elmes, Derby; Addison O, Mills, Canton ; 
Marcus Woodward, Somers ; Chas. A. Bucll, Chatham, 
and Henry M. Stannard, Westbrook. The first four 
received the position by virtue of seniority of member- 
ship in the Senate, the latter two were chosen by lot. 
Messrs. Colton, Elmes, and Mills have also been chosen 
as members of the State Board of Visitors to the Shef- 
field Scientific School. 

After a recess of a week the Law School began again 
last Monday. In addition to the regular studies, the 
following gentlemen will lecture during the remainder 
of the term: Dr. Bacon, on Medical Jurisprudence ; 
Professor Simeon E. Baldwin, on the Constitution ; Pro- 
fessor Robinson, on Criminal Law ; Professor Platt, on 
Equity ; Professor Bailey on Elocution. The essays 
for the prizes offered by Governor Jewell, two of $50 
and one of $30, will be handed in by the 15th of the 
month, and the reading of the three best of these will torm 
a part of the exercises at the close of the term, the 17th 
of July, at which time commencement exercises will be 
held, as is customary in the other departments. 

Professor Wier’s lecture in the Art Gallery last Monday 
evening was upon “The Line.” The lecture should 
have been heard to be appreciated, but it is no undue 
praise to say that it was one of the most interesting 
and instructive lectures that has been delivered in any 
- department of the University during the year. It was 
illustrated with projections upon the screen and was in 
every way worthy of the close attention it received. 
The lecture next Monday is to be upon “The Chiar- 
oscuro.” 

The anniversary exercises of the Theological Depart- 
ment occur next week As has been previously an- 
nounced, this is the fiftieth anniversary of the existence 


of the seminary as a distinct department and the exer- 
cises are to be of a very interesting nature. 

The single scull race for the White Cup took place 
last Saturday. The weather was cold and uncomforta- 
ble and the water was somewhat rough, but the contest- 
ants appeared promptly at five o'clock, the time ap- 
pointed. The entries were H. S. Potter, ’72; J. W. 
Smith, ’73; S. L. Boyce, 73; C. Dewing, ’73; G. H. 
Bennett, 74; H. D. Weeks, 74. The course was from 
Tomlinson’s bridge one mile up the Quinnipiac and re- 
turn. ‘The race was well contested although Weeks struck 
an oyster stake about two hundred yards from the boat 
house and withdrew. Potter came in ahead in 16 m., 
29 sec., Dewing second, Boyce third, Smith fourth, Ben- 
nett fifth. l 

In Base ball, the weck has scen several games, the 
principal being that on Wednesday last of the Univer- 
sity nine with the Mansfields of Middletown in which 
the former were worsted by a score of 24 to ro. The 
Harvard nine has formally declined the proposition of 
Yale to play a series of games this year and has chal- 
lenged Yale to asingle contest on the Jarvis field at Har- 
vard. The Scientifics have resolved to rent the northern 
part of Hamilton Park for the coming year, for practic- 
ing grounds. 

The third term catalogue is out. The number of 
academical students has fallen off during the year from 
527 to 496. The Freshmen number 108, compared 
with 128 in the Fall; the Sophomores have left 131 
from 135; the Juniors 128 from 134; while the Seniors 
remain intact at 129. 

The Yale Courant says the demolition of the North 
Coal Yard progresses steadily, and its interior aspect 
reveals the number of conflagrations to which during 
past years it has been subjected. Hardly an inch of 
its interior surface appears untouched by fire, and the 
torch of the incendiary has been applicd at about every 
part. 

The plaster in the North entry of Farnam has had 
two great come downs of late. The last time the acci- 
dent happened it completely covered with debris the 
lower stairway. It is said to be due to the leaky water 
pipes. | ° 

The May Zit, will be out a week from Saturday. 
The intention of the ’73 board is to publish each num- 
ber upon the Saturday nearest the middle of each 


month. 
The University Boat Club has a good six oared shell 


for sale, at a low cash figure ; also a four-oared barge. 
Apply to L. G. Parsons. 

The way in which the students spend their Sunday 
afternoon is diversified in the extreme, and includes 
every degree in the scale of goodness from “ walking 
abroad” to running a Mission School. Most of them, 
however, are content to remain in their rooms and sleep 


or read, 
Some Sunday evening during the present term, Prof. 


Wheeler will address the students upon the Jesuit Mis- 
sions. 

The Berkeley Scholarship was taken by Greene Ken- 
drick, ’72. He was the only competitor. 

Between thirty and forty Seniors accompanied Prof. 
Dana npon a geological excursion to Pine Rock, on 
saturday. . 

The dirt has all been removed from the gymnasium 
lot and base ballists are already playing there. 

It is said that the steps of Durfee are superseding the 
fence as a lounging place. a 

The lists of class pictures have been distributed, and 
the Seniors are making out their orders. 

Only three essays have been handed in for the Porter 

rize. 

i An arrangement has been effected with the E. R. R. by 
which students or professors can procure tickets to the 
principal points West at about half rates, if the tickets are 
procured before May 18th. An agent of the road will 
be here May 14th, and all information may be obtained 
from him or by applying any time at 51 Divinity Hall. 
The tickets are good until September. 
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YALE PERSONALS. 


’22, Topp.—The resignation by Rev. John Todd, 
D.D., of his pastorate of the 1st Congregational Church 
in Pittsfield, Mass., has been accepted by his pcople, 
with the understanding that he shall be pastor emeritus. 


"39, TARBOX.—Rev. Increase N. Tarbox read a paper 
on“The Ruling Elders in the Early New England 
Churches” before the New England Historic Genealog- 
ical Society ata recent meeting. Dr. Tarbox traccd 
the now obsolete office of ruling elder from the time of, 
its introduction by William Brewster to its abolishment 


40, GREGORY.—Through an inadvertance, a notice of 
the resolutions passed upon the death of Dr. Samuel 
Gregory, late Secretary of the New England Female 
Medical College at Boston, by the Trustees of that in- 
stitution was placed under the head “ Gleanings ” rather 
than Yale Personals” last week. Dr. Gregory was a 
graduate of Yale of the Class of 1840. A friend who calls 
our attention to this inadvertance adds, “ He was one of 
the most unselfish and devotedly Christian men that this 
world has known.” 


’*55, Rev. E. MuULFoRD, who is the author of the able 
political work entitled “ The Nation,” is said to be at 
work upon a book of theology. 


57, SMITH.—Rev. Wilder Smith, formerly pastor of 
the Hanover Street Congregational Church at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has accepted a call to the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Rockford, IN., of which Rev. Henry 
M. Goodwin (Yale, ’40) was minister for more than 20 
years. 

63, MCNEILLE.—Rev. R. G. S. McNeille of this 
city was installed pastor of the Porter Evangelical 
(Cong!) Church in North Bridgewater, Mass., April 25th. 
Sermon by Rev. E. L. Clark of the North Church in 
this city. 

’66, Goopricu.—Mr. Edward E. Goodrich of this 
city, sailed with his mother from New York, May 1st, 
to be absent in Europe a year or more on account of 
his health. 


’68, Esty.—Albert H. Esty is studying at Brunswick, 
Germany. 


’68, Lewis.—Rev. F. B. Lewis lately assistant rector 
of St. Andrew’s (Episcopal) church Meriden, has ac- 
cepted the position of rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Brookfield, Conn. 


68, TINKER.—A. P. Tinker of Andover Seminary, h: s 
received a call from the church at Auburn, Maine. It is 
also reported that he is to be called to New Brainiree, 
Mass., at a salary of $2,000 and a parsonage. 


’69, Ewinc.—A. H. Ewing, was registered at Rome, 
in the office of Macquay, Hooker, & Co.,on March 
18th, last. 


’69, GILBERT.—Dr. Sam’! D. Gilbert, who has since 
graduation spent some time in the hospitals of Dublin 
and Edinburg, and since last November has been in 
the hospitals of London, intends to go to Paris early in 
May, and from thence to Vienna, where he will stay a 
short time and then go back to Dublin for a month or 
so, and finally sail for home some time in October. 


69, WalTeE.—E. T. Waite has been spending the 
Winter at Paris. 


’70, ANDREWs.—John W. Andrews, who has been 
spending the Winter at Berlin, has gone to Geneva, to 
spend a few months. 

70, SCAIFE.—L, L. Scaife, who has been taking a 
course of law at the Harvard Law School, was admitted 
to the bar last week. He intends to take up his resi- 
dence in Boston, or go West. 


"71, COOPER.—O. H. Cooper, formerly of the class 
of ’71, and then of the class of ’72, but who does not 
graduate with that class, is principal of an Academy at 
Woods, Panola Co., Texas. He intends to enter the 
University of Virginia, next January. 

71, THACHER.—Thomas Thacher who since gradua- 
tion has been teaching in the Hopkin’s Grammar School 
in New Haven was presented last week, by the members 
of the fourth class, with an elegant gold-headed cane. 


GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL, 
— Professor George I. Chace, of Brown University 


has sent in his resignation. 


— Rev. E. W. Fisk, D. D., of Greencastle, Ind., has 
accepted the Presidency of the Indiana Female College. 


—Rev. R. B. Ewing has been elected President of 
Westminster College, Pa. 


— It is rumored that the Rev. Professor Bronson is 
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to be deposed from his chair in Kenyon College on ac- 
count of his “Low Church” views. 


— The Rev. Dr. Hamlin, has met with a very good 
degree of success thus far, in obtaining funds for the 
foundation of a Boston professorship in Robert College. 


— Professor Bascom, of Williams College, has lately 
been the recipient of a handsomely bound copy of 
Taine’s English Literature, from the senior class. 


— Prof. Albert H. Chester, who occupies the chair 
of agricultural chemistry in Hamilton College, has re- 
cently returned from Nevada, where he has been in- 
specting silver mines in the interest of New York. 
capitalists. 

Rev. Dr. L. J. Halsey, of the North Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, is to deliver the annual address befo 
the literary societies and Dr. M. M. Fisher, the address 
before the society of religious inquiry at Westminster 
College, Fulton, Mo. — 


— Rev. J. H. Bremner, who has recently been elected 
President of Hiawasse College, near Madisonville, 
Tenn., does not accept the position, but remains at the 
head of Cane Creek Academy, on the register or which 
he has enrolled the names of 322 students within’ the 
past three years, There is said to be an urgent demand 
for a good helmsman at Hiwassee College. 


— President Clark, of the Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the Pardue Univer- 
sity, at Lafayette, Ind. ‘This university has the whole 
agricultural college land grant of that State, amounting 
to 90,000 acres, ample endowments, and an accumu- 
lated interest of $50,000 on its bonds, which could be 
immediately applied for the purchase of apparatus, etc. 


— Rev. Gabriel Campbell, professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Minnesota, has 
recently been made a member of the “ Philosophical 
Society” of Berlin—proposed and recommended by 
Michelet—an honor rarely accorded to an American. 
Mr. C., who is a graduate of Chicago Seminary, spent 
the academic year of ’70 and ’71, in the study of phi- 
losophy in that city. 

— Professor James B. Dodd, who died in Greens- 
burg, Ky., on the 27th of March, was professor of ayathe- 
matics and natural philosophy in the Centenary College 
of Mississippi and in the Centenary College of Louisiana 
in 1841, and from 1846 to 1855 filled a similar position 
in Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. He was 
the author of a series of mathematical text-books for 
colleges which were very popular before the war. He 
left at his death several treatises on mathematical sub- 
jects ready for the printer, among which may be men- 
tidned a work on analytical geometry and the calculus. 


— Nathaniel F. Moore, who recently died at his 
brother’s residence on the Highlands, N. Y., was form- 
erly president of Columbia College. He graduated at 
Columbia in 1802, afterwards studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1805. For fifteen years, from 
1820 to 1835, he was professor of Latin and Greek in 
Columbia College; and for seven years, from 1842 to 
1849, he was its president. Besides many pamphlets 
and occasional essays, President Moore has published 
a work on “Ancient Mineralogy,” “ Lectures on the 
Greek Language and Literature,” a treatise on the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language, and an historical 
sketch of his Alma Mater. He travelled in the Holy 
Land in 1839. ° 

— The Golden Age thus gives its opinion of Prest. 
Chadbourne: “ Prof. Chadbourne, the author of a work 
on Natural Theology, and another on Instinct, succeeds 
Dr. Hopkins as President of Williams College. He is 
a graduate, of the year 1848, an able man and knows 
it, somewhat crotchety and opinionated, with the college 
instinct strongly developed. He has been rolling about 
among the colleges these dozen years until it was im- 
possible to locate him, and our only fear for him and 
for Williams is that his nomadic habits will prove too 
strong for the settled life and continuous efforts a suc- 
cessful college administration requires. If he has ad- 
hesiveness enough in him to stick to the chair he has 
accepted he will undoubtedly make a good president.” 


COLLEGE. 


— At Albion College, the ladies occupy four out of 
seven places in the class day exercises. 


— Several young Japanese are soon to enter the Am- 
herst Agricultural College. 


Prince Kamehemeha, of the Sandwich Islands, is 
said to be in San Francisco on his way to Utica, where 
he is to attend the Jesuit College. 


— Rev. George Messenger has been appointed Finan- 


cial Secretary, and Rev. D. C. Tomlinson Financial 
Agent of Buchtcl College. 


— Rev. L. O. Brastow of St. Johnsbury, Vt., will de- 
liver the annual address before the theological society 
at Dartmouth at the coming Commencement. 


—Two boxes of shells containing over two hundred 
species and about a thousand specimens recently arrived 
at Ohio Wesleyan University from San Francisco. 


— A number of new species of evergreens have been 
added to the collection on the campus of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. , 

The legislature of Maine has just voted to admit 
women to the State Agricultural College, to be subjected 
to such labor and study as may be determined by the 
trustees 


Hon. John Conant, of Jaffrey, N. H., has given $48,- 
ooo to the New Hamshise “College of Agriculture. and 
the Mechanic Arts,” the income to be devoted to scholar- 
ships for the aid of students. 7 


— Rev. J. Goble, for a numbcr of years a mission- 
ary in Japan recently addressed the students of the Uni- 
versity at Lewisburg with the design of interesting them 
in the missionary work in which he has been engaged. 


— Beloit College graduates thirteen at her next com- 
mencement. Rockford Female Seminary graduates the 
same number. It is reported that each fair one has 
selected a Beloit Senior, and intends to “go for him.” 


The Fisk Jubilee Singers have . started homeward 
with the $20,000 Which they set out to raise, and with 
which it is proposed to erect a Jubilee Hall, and pro- 
vide increased accommodations for students, and new 
advantages in the way of instruction. 


— ‘The Bowdoin college boat crew have engaged 
Robert Fulton, stroke of the champion St. John crew, 
as trainer. He will commence duty on the 3oth, and 
while “coaching” them, will also train himself for his 
single scul match with George brown of Halifax. 


— A scientific survey is about to be made by officers of 
the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, of 
Siberia. ‘The work is to begin in June, and is expected 
to be completed in the course of two years. Two sur- 
veys will be made simultaneously by different commis- 
sions, to check one another. 


= The Spectroscopic Association of Italy is the title 
of a new society, the main object of which will be “to 
enrich science, by the aid of the spectroscope, with new 
discoveries upon the physical constitution of the sun.” 
The first number of the Memoirs of the society has 
already been published. 


— At a recent meecing of the board of Trustees of 
Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio. Professor Andrew 
D. Hepburn was elected president of the university. 
Professor A. L. Coleman, of the University of Virginia, 
was elected to fill the vacant chair of Greek and Latin 
literature. 


— A dispatch from Springfield, Mass., Thursday 
May oth, affirms that representatives of Yale, Harvard, 
Amherst Agricultural, Brown and Georgetown, D. C., 
colleges met here yesterday, and after an examination 
of the courses decided to hold the college regatta on 
the Connecticut opposite this city July 23d. 


— Since ladies are admitted to all the Literary Soci- 
eties of the Northwestern University the idea of en- 
livening the exercises by choruses that shall include 
the whole harmonious diapason, has been carried out. 
The Hinman Society -has purchased a fine cabinet 
organ, which is played by one of the lady members of 
the society. 


— At the first Commencement of the Evanston Col- 
lege for ladies next June, there will be awarded a prize 
of $25, for the best essay, given by Mr. A. E. Bishop, 
of Centenary church, Chicago ; a gold medal, given by 
Dr. J. B. Chess, of Chicago, to the most perfect lady, 
and two prizes for excellence in painting and drawing, 
given by Mr. E. H. Trafton. 


— A rumor is afloat that a freshman of Harvard 
College, has proved to be a confidence man and swin- 
dler, and after borrowing money from his class-mates 
cheating tailors, furniture dealers, &c., has fled. 
Investigation has shown that he owes $1,500, that the 
names upon his bond were forged. and that last year he 
played the same despicable tricks at Trinity College. 


Four Japanese in Chicago are to reside with Rev. A. 
W. Henderson and be prepared for the University of 
Chicago, by John C. Hill. Their names are Malszdaira 
Tadakadsz, late Daimio of the Province of Shimmabarra, 
and brother of the late Tycoon ; Shibukawa Katszmichi, 
Inowiye Katszmass, and Chimura Goro, one of the Pro- 
fessors in a University at Yeddo. 


The School of Law ofthe Boston University has been 
organized and Judge Edmund H. Bennett elected dean. 
Among the lecturers are Hon, Henry W. Paine, Judge 


Lord, Hon, Chas. T. Russell, Prof. Frances Wheaton, 
Judge Reid, and Melville M. Bigelow, Esq., of the - 
Michigan University Law School. ‘Ihe fees are to be 
fifty dollars exclusive of use of law library and inciden- 
tals. A circular, giving all necessary information will 
soon be published. 


— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have recently published 
a volume entitled, “ Princeton’ College During the 
Eighteenth Century.” The object of the volume is to 
show what Princeton has done for the country: first, in 
recovering its liberties ; second, in founding the Pres- 
byterian Church ;eand third, in establishing the higher 
forms of academic and collegiate education. This ts 
shown in biographical sketches of all the graduates so 
far as they could be obtained, from the first class, that 

duated-in-+ 743, to-that of 1800. 

— The Lane Theological Seminary at Cincinnati, O., 
has sixteen students in the graduating class, three of 
whom go to the foreign field as missionaries. The 
assets of the institution in’ notes and lands are over 
$300,000 but much of the property is in such a condi- 
tion that it yields but a small income. The chair occu- 
pied by Dr. Thomas is not endowed, and is at present 
supported by a few who appreciate his valuable services. . 
It is believed however that his chair will soon be en- 
dowed sufficietly to sustain him. 


— Thc Board of Trustees of the Ladies’ College at 
Evanston, Ill., has the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Mrs. I. L. Greenleaf, President, Mrs. Chas. 
Gray, Vice President ; Miss Emma White, Recording 
Secretary ; Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Correspond- 
ing Secretary ; Mrs. 1. O. Haven, Treasurer ; Mrs. A. 
J. Brown and Mrs. O. A. Willard, members of Executive 
Committee ; Lyman J. Gage, Auditor. The college has 
paid expenses during the year past, notwithstanding the 
severe losses sustained by the great Chicago fire. 


— A correspondent in Japan writes: “ The ‘ college’ 
at Yedo is a school of languages and general instruc- 
tion, and is well supplied with teachers and scholars. 
A new polytechnic school of somewhat higher grade is 
just being organized in the same city. Three profes- 
sors have already been appointed—being M. Lepissier, 
lately of the Paris Observatory, to the chair of astron- 
omy ; ex-Judge Rosenstand, to that of law; and Pro- 
fessor Wm. E. Griffis, formerly of Rutgers College, to 
that of chemistry and physics. The Mikado was to 
visit the college and the polytechnic school in person 
during April.” 

— The recent speech of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
in favor of opening the public libraries and reading 
rooms on Sunday leads the Amherest S/udent to fear 
that there may be trouble between the Trustees and 
Faculty of Amherst on that point, since Mr. Beecher 
is a member of the Corporation. The Faculty have 
already several times opposed any such innovation, and 
the S/udent declares it shall stand by them. The college 
Nine is fully organized, and it is said, was never stronger. 
$s,000 have been raised for an art collection. The 
Psi Upsilon fraternity hold their annual convention at 
Amherst this year, during the early part of May. 

— By the will of the late Miss Ann Preston, the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia receives the 
manikins medicines and books of the deceased. She 
devises also the interest of $4,000, “to be used annually 
to assist in the medical education of one good, capable 
woman who may not otherwise possess sufficient means 
to pursue medical studies. ‘The corporators of the 
Women’s Medical College shall select from names that 
may be presented a person to receive this assistance: 
but if one of my nieces inclines to attend medical 
lectures she shall have precedence over afl other appli- 
cants.” 

— An effort is being made to raise more funds for 
Johnson College, Missouri. Professor E. W. Hall 
President of the College, has recently been in New 
York City for this purpose and some success has been 
met with. A gentleman who had already given $13,000 
has recently given a subscription of $5,000 more on 
condition that $20,000 be raised from other sources. 
Another gentleman in Sing Sing has given a subscrip- 
tion of $500 on condition that $1,000 is raised in New 
York and Brooklyn. $25,000 more are needed to com- 
plete the college building. 
HeERNtA.—It is now demonstrated that rupture can be 
surely cured without suffering. Æ/astic Trusses are su- 
perseding all others. We advise all, before buying metal 
trusses or supporters, to send for a descriptive circular 
to the ELastic Truss Company, No. 683 Broadway, 
New York. 


AN ILL WIND is wind in the stomach, but quickly 
driven off by Williams’ Extract Jamaica Ginger. 
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A Condensation of all the Truth known on the subject of 


THE GREAT 


CLOTHING HOUSE 


OF AMERICA. 
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WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, Sixth and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 


We buy our goods direct from the manufacturers. 


“everything reduted to the most perfect system. 
the 
the 


the 


have 


largest stock on this Continent. 


greatest facilities for manufacturing. 
se res oe 


largest force of competent cutters. 


largest company of courteous 


have 


salesmen. 


greatest. army of efficient clerks. 


for ready 
sell at lower prices than other house. 


any 


are satisfied with very moderate profits. 
deal with everybody on square business principles. 


are determined to please 


assortment for all sizes of people. 


keep an 


We have special facilities for mothers who bring their boys. 


the 
the 
sell our Clothing 


money. 


the people. 


We invite the whole Male Population of America to OAK HALL. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 


S. E. CORNER SIXTH AND MARKET STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


N UNIVERSITY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The rogth Annual Commencement occurs this year on 
WEDNESDAY, June 26th. The next ‘Term begins on 
Friday, September 6th. Examinations for admission on 
Thursday, ire 27th, and on Friday and Saturday, Septem- 
ber 6th and 7th. Candidates must come well prepared. 
; Tuition is $75, and room rent $20 per annum, with liberal al- 
owances in favor of meritorious, indigent students. 


For further particulars inquire of 
ALEXIS CASWELL, President. 


(COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brow 


1 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
| 


The Spring Term begins April 7th. 
The regular course in the Department 


PREPARATORY TO YALE COLLEGE,’ 


occupies three years, bu? full opportunity is allowea to thos 
whocan prepare more rapidly. 
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'‘NEDICAL INSTITUTION 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


There are special courses arranged for those who are to enter 
the 


Q SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS 


and for those who are to follow business pursuits. 


Parents will find, in the instruetion given in Military Drill- 
ing, Gymnastics, Swimming, &c., and in the ample grounds for 
out-door games, under careful supervision, just the advantages 
for physical training and vigor which boys in cities need. 

The Boarding Department is ceria for pupils who do not | 
reside with near relatives in New Haven, to secure to them 
those family advantages, and that care and discipline which 
their age so obviously demands, and tuzthout whick so many 
are ruysed, physically and morally, while ostensibly pursuing 
their studics in schools and colleges. i ber 17, and end February 13. 


WM. H. RUSSELL, A.M.. Principat, | Fees (paid in advance): Matriculation Fee, $s, payable 
= ‘once only. For both terms, in one payment, $100. For 
either term separately, $60. Tickets to the Hospital and 


| Oat OF ALBANY. as 
ispensary gratuitous. 


ood | For further information and circulars, address the Dean of 
Department of Law. he Faculty, Prof, C. A. LINDSLEY, New Haven, Conn. 
n 


The Collegiate Year of Medical Study embraces a SPRING 
Term, in which instruction is given by the Professors, chiefly 
by daily recitation, from text books, and the regular WINTER 
Term, which is a course of Public Lectures. 


The Spring Term for 1872 will begin Thursday, March 7, 
and end July 9. 
The Winter Term for 1872-73, will begin Thursday, Octo- 
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The course of instruction consists of three terms ; the first? 
commencing on the first Tuesday of September: the second 
on the last ‘Tuesday of November, and the third on the first | 
Tuesday of March. Students can enter at any time during | 
the course. The School is completely organized. It pur- | 
sues a plan of study designed to embrace the several branches 
of the law. It aspires to give an accurate knowledge of the 
law—the present condition of the law, with facility in its ap- 
plication. As the course is short, the Faculty intends thor: 
ough work on its part, and expects trom each student diligent | 
and persistent study, 


Circulars may be had on application to 


ISAAC EDWARDS, | 
Albany, N. Y. | 


GOEBEL & CO, 


157 Water 8t., New York. 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 


OF TIE BEST 
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HESSIAN SAND CRUCIBLES. 


PEAREN RA i IVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ! HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


l "This School is open to persons of all denominations, and 
_ the next term will begin Sept. 235th. A catalogue, giving in - 
formation in regard ty admission and pecuniary aid, will be 
ent on apphcatuon to Prof, Oliver Stearns, D.D or Prof. E. 
J. Young. 55 


eae HOME HAPPY 


And keep your Family in the House. 


$6 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


PREPARATORY TO YALE COLLEGE, ! 


Tne Two-Hundred-and-Twelfth Year will begin on | 
Thursday, Sept. rath, ze. i 
The chif design of this School is to prepare boys and D 
Yours men for the Classical and Scientine departments ot , 
fale College. : 
The number of teachers is laige, and in both departments) _ Every visitor to 
the instruction is most thorough. t New York should 
Board can be obtained in good families, at a reasonable see these wonders. 
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MAGIC | 


Send a three cent 
stamp fora price 
list. Full, explicit 
punted directions 


price. The terms and vacations are the same as those ofthe From so cents, Con- FOR THE . . 
College. Tuition is $60 a year, juring Pricks, Scien: with every article,so 
For other information concerning the School, send for Cat nfe Toys, Opte rf- PARLOR J that anyone can 
alogues by letter; or after Sept. 8th, apply personally to fects, &c., Singly or a” > J amuse a room full of 
in Boxes. N —~ company. 


HENRY N. JOHNSON, M.A., Rector 


New Haven, Conn | HARTZ’ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


13 103 743 Broapway, NEW YORK, 
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SCHOOL OF 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
EAST ZORTY-NINTH ST. ee ee 


CHARLES A, JOY, PH.D., General Chemistry ; : 
WM. G. PECK, LL.D., Mining, Surveying and Mechanics ; 
JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics ; 
OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics; 

J. S. NEWBERRY, M.D., LL.D., Geology & Paleontology. 


* 


NEW-YORK CITY. 


F. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., President ; 

T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralagy and Metallurgy ; 
FRANCIS L. VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineering ; 

C. F. CHANDLER, Pu.D,, Analyt. and App. Chemistry ; 
JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany ; 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Phiiosophy 
viz:—I. Civil Engineering; If. Mining Enginecring; Hi. Meta'lurgy; LV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analytica 
and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not candidates 
tor a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any of the branches taught in the School, without previous examination, 

Exprnsas.—The fee for the full course, including instruction, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, and 
students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. Special 
students in Assaying are admitted for two mouths for a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to meet the ex- 
penses of the School. 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to 
8 DR. C. F. CHANDLER, Lean of the Faculty. 


of Yale College. 


FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS, 


_ Law Department 


NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., MARK BAILEY, M.A., 
President. Forensic Elocution. 
CHARLES I. McCURDY, LL.D., FRANCIS BACON, M.D., 
Insurance. Medical Jurisprudence. 


THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 
Law of Nations. 
IJAMES M. HOPPIN, D.D.. LL.B, 
English Composition. 
JAMES HADLEY, LL.D., 


Civil Law. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND, M.A., 
Civil Proceedure, Bailment, and Conflict of Laws, 


WILLIAM C. ROBINSON, 
Elementary and Criminal Law, and Real Estate. 


SIMEON E. BALDWIN, 
Constitutional and Commercial Law, and Wills. : 


JOHNSON T. PLATT, 
Pleading, Evidence and Equity Jurisprudence. 


At the close of the Academic year, premiums will be awarded for "he best dissertations on subjects to be hereafter announced 
Two terms annually. Fall term opens Sept. 13th, 1871. Terns, f90 per annum. Further information may b obtain 
by addressing WM. C. ROBINSON, Dean of the Faculty, at New Haven. Conn. 
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ITHE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


.OF YALE COLLEGE 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE offe:s to young men advanced Systcmatic Education 
in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and NATURAL SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN, 


Courses of instruction are arranged to meet the wants of three classes of students, viz:—I. University or Post-Graduate 
Students who have already taken an academic degree, or who wish for advanced instruction, with or without reference to a 
second degree ;—I I. Undergraduate Students (candidates for the degree of Ph. B.) who pursue a regular three years’ course, 
preparatory to higher studies or professional life-;--III. Special Students who are received without reference to a degree. 

The next year begins Sept. 13, 1871. Examinations for admission, July 14, 1871, and Sept. 13, 1871. Tuition, $150 per 
year ; for special students in Chemical Laboratory, $75 additional for chemicals, etc. 


Tuller information can be obtained by addressing the Secretary, Prof. D. C. GILMAN, New Haven, Conn. 9 
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DETROIT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


FACULTY : 


EDW. W. JENKS, M.D., Medical and Surgical Diseases of Women ane Clinical Gynecology. 
THEO. A. McGRAW, M D, Principles and Practice of Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 
GEO. P. ANDREWS, M.D., Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 
C. B. GILBERT, M. D , Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and Clinical Medicine. 
AS. F. NOYES, M. D., Ophthalmology and Aural Surgery. 
. W. WEBBER, M.D., General and Descriptive Anatomy. 
RICHARD INGALLS, M.D., Obstetrics. 
ALBERT B. LYONS, M. D., Chemistry and Toxicology. 
LEARTUS CONNOR, M.D., Physiology and Microscopy. 
WM. H. LATHROP. M. D., Diseases of Mind and Brain.: 
Hon. HENRY B. BROWN, Medical Jurisprudence. 
H. O. WALKER, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Leciurer on Venercal Diseases 


The preliminary term will begin on the rst Wednesday in Sept. —the regular term on the rst Wednesday in Oct. 
FEES: Matriculanon Fee, $5.00: Hospital Fees, $6 00: \Lecture Fees, $5.00 (except for 3d course students, when half 
is deducted) © Graduation Fee, $25.07. 
For further particulars address or call upon, 


THEODORE A. MCGRAW, M.D., Sec’y. of Faculty, 
545 


138 Jeff. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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E. B. BENJAMIN, (Successor To G. QUETTIER,) 
IMPORTER oF 


(CHEMICAL WARES AND APPARATUS FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES. Ete., 
Has removed from his old stand in Greenwich Street, to the fine and large stere, 
10 Barclay Street, 
Where he is making great additions to hi$ stock in 
Fercign and Domestic Minerals; French, Bohemian, and German Glassware and [orcelain 
tory, New and Rare Apparatus ; 


TROMMSDORFF'S PURE CHEMICALS AND REAGENTS. 
Depot for Ward’s celebrated plaster casts cf Fossils, &c. Importations directlyto colleges can be arranged fice of duty. 
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Tools for the Labora 
And has Sole N. Y. Agency for 
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THE STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY. 


The Stevens Institute of Technology owes its founda- 
tion to the late Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, who left a block of ground 200 by 425 feet, and 
a sum of money amounting (with accrued interest) to | 
about $750,000, for the establishment of an “ Institution 
of Learning.” . 

In view of the well known interest which Mr. Stevens 
had always manifested in the subject of Mechanical En- 

_ gineering, and the importance to the country at large of a 

school where thorough instruction in this department 
might be supplied, the trustees of this bequest, Mrs. 
Edwgn A. Stevens, Rev. S. B. Dod, and Mr. W. W. 
Shippen, concluded to make the “ Institution of Learn- 
ing ” specifically a school of Mechanical Engineering. 
With this view a faculty was appointed consisting of 
the following gentlemen : 

Henry Morton, Ph. D., Presidents Alfred M. Mayer, 
Ph. D., Professor of TATO ; Robert H. Thurston, C. 
E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, late of the 
U. S. Naval Engineers ; Lieutenant-Col. H. A. Hascall, 
Professor of Mathematics; C W. MacCord, A. M., 
Professor of Mechanical Drawing ; Albert R. Leeds 
A. M., Professor of Chemistry ; Charles F. Kroeh, A. M.,| - 
Professor of Languages ; Rev. Edward Wall, A. M., 
Professor of Belles-Letters ; and the following plan as |ery, models, and apparatus was required ; and, according- 
to a course of instruction which would fit young men of ly, the building which we shall now describe, was erected 
ability for leading positions in the profession of Mechan-/and equipped in a manner corresponding with the re- 
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FRONT VIEW. 


ical Engineering, was laid out: 


quirements of the course. 
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PLATE 1. 


A detailed description of the arrangement of the 
several floors will be the best means of conveying a 
correct idea as to the character and extent of the various 
departments. 


BASEMENT. 

Beginning with the basement on the West or Hudson 
street side, there are under the wing three rooms assigned 
to various uses, as shown on the plan, Plate III.* 

Under the main building there is, first, a large room, 


THE BUILDING. 
The front of the building, facing south, is seen in Plate 


1. Jn Mathematics, to afford a thorough training in 
the elementary and advanced branches of this subject 
so far as these are useful means of investigation and I; the rear, fromthe entrance to Castle Point, (the late 
work. residence of Mr. Stevens,) is shown in Plate II. The 

2. Jn the French and German languages, as these|entire length of front is 180 feet, depth of main building, 
are of incalculable value to the engineer and man of 
science as the vehicles of a vast amount of new informa- 
tion in his special subjects, and also as affording that 
kind of mental culture which mathematical and physical 
science, if followed exclusively, would fail to supply. 

3. Jn Belles Lettres, as furnishing the means of culti- 
vating literary taste, and a facility in the use of language 
both in speaking and writing, which are as desirable in 
the engineer and man of science, as in the classical stu- 
dent. 

4. Jn Chemistry and Metallurgy, so as to make the | 
student acquainted with the methods and details of anal- 
ysis, the reduction and working of the useful metals, and 
the chemical relations which influence their modes of | 
application in engineering construction. 

5. Jn Physics, by a thorough practical course of in- 
struction in Physical Laboratories, in which the students 
will be guided by the Professor of Physics, in experimen- s 
tal researches as to the laws of nature bearing upon the EN fic i) ii ii 
subjects of their special study not only impressing these rf i saree eRe AS, 
facts and laws in the most effective manner, but also af- y EF yeoman rere at i — = i naili 
fording a trainingin methods of investigation, which will SS P 
prove invaluable for the mastery of the new and varied 
problems of actual work. 

6. Jn Mechanical Drawing, which is well defined as_ 
the Language of Engineering, and of infinite service as 
an aid to accuracy and Bee in the embodiment of 
ideas. 

4. In Mechanical Engineering, asa special subject, hold- 
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REAR VIEW. ' 


ing of course a most prominent place and involving a 
thorough treatment of the theory and practice of con- 
struction, in all its relations to the engineering science 
-of the present day. 


To carry out such a course of instruction, a building | and a basement, while the Lecture Hall has but a single 
provided with extensive laboratories, workshops and other | floor. 
appliances, and also very extensive collections of machin- | space is a little, (one-fifteenth) short of one acre. 


44 feet. The depth of the West wing is 6o feet, and |in which are located the steam boilers B’ (its Harrison 

its width ‘s 30 feet, while the depth of the centre wing | builers of 35 horse power each), for heating the building 

or Lecture Hall is 80 feet, and its breadth 50 feet. and supplying the steam machinery ; here also are the 
The main building and West wing have three stories various metallurgical furnaces. 

Two small rooms give storage for fuel, while another 


Including halls and stairways, the aggregate floor 
*On the opposite page, wrongly numbered Plate IL 
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=E B. Boilers, 70 Horse Power.—Harrison. M’. 
JANITOR'S B’. Battery Room. 

C. Closets. O. 

POON E C. Crucible Furnace P. 

| ' E. Entrances. R. 
JANITOR'S E’. Engine, Steam, 25 Horse Power. S. 
F. Forge. y. 

ROOM. F’. File Bench. W 

G. Gas Furnace for Oxygen. W’ 

à H. Hydrogen Reservoir. 


L. Lift. 
L’. Lathe Screw Cutting. 
. Milling Machine. 


/ BASEMENT. 
is fitted up for glass grinding, and another, B, is arranged 
for galvanic batteries, such as those operating the door 


Magneto-Electric Machine fro Electric 
Light. 

Oxygen Reservoir, 

Planer. 

Reverberatory Furnace. , 

Sinks. 

Vent lating Shafts. 


. Wash Rooms. 
. Work Benches for Carpentry. 


FIRST FLOOR. 


No. 1. On the first floor, beginning again at the west 
bells, gongs for recitation hours, and local telegraph] side in the wing, we have (Plate IV*) the chemical labo- | 
passing about the building and to the President’s house, | ratory, arranged with tables, and supplied with water, 
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and very efficient means @ Jlymination by oxygen, 
lime and electric lights, botP for general purposes, and 
the especial requirements of experimentation. 

No. 7. Small Waiting Room connected with Lecture 
Room. 

No. 8. Store Room, connected with Lecture Room 
and Physical Laboratory. 

No. 9. Physical Laboratory, divided by cases into ten 
alcoves,each devoted to some special subject of research ; 
such as—1, Molecular Physics ; 2, General laws of Sta- 
tics and Dynamics ; 3. Hydrostatics and Hydrodynam- 
ics ; 4. Pneumatics ; 5. General laws of heat ; 6. Special 
relations of heat to steam; 7. Electrical Measure- 
ments; 8. Magnetism; 9. Sources of Electricity ; 10. 
Light. Other departments of the Physical Laboratory 
have been placed in other rooms, as will be seen further 
on, and a more complete description of the entire 
Physical Department will be given subsequently. 

SECOND FLOOR. 

At the west end of the second floor is located, in the 
wing, No. 10 (Plate V), the Chemical Lecture Room, 
provided with a lecture table with pneumatic tank and a 
wash basin and also with a glass closet having a down- 
ward draught for escape of fumes. On this table are 
laid, also, ordinary -gas as well as Oxygen and Hydro- 
gen under pressure (vacuum) from a Bunsen Pump, com- 
pressed air for the same, steam and galvanic battery. 
Adjacent to this Lecture Room is a small store room 
(No. 10’), fitted with closets for the various large pieces 


|of apparatus required in the chemical lectures. 


In the main building, next in order, is No. 11, devoted 
to the Mathematical Department, fitted up with desks, 


as well as the very large battery, from which heavy con-| gas, sand baths, drying closets and filter pumps in the 

ductors are permanently laid to the various lecture| usual manner. 

rooms. No. 2. The Balance Room, with a set of fine balances 
The large room I isa machine shop, containing the|by Becker. > ; 

steam engine E’, and a set of machine tools, including] No. 3. The Library and Model Room, divided by Schroeder, Salleron and others, and a collection of 


orking drawings. 
: PLATE TIL ee 8 
Stebens Anstitute of @ echnologn. No. 13. Private room or study of the Professor of 


Mechanical Engineering. 


blackboards, etc. 
No. 12 is devoted to Mechanical Engineering, and is 
supplied with blackboards, tables, cases of models by 
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screw cutting lathe, planer, gear cutter and milling ma-|cases into ten aleoves, which contain glass enclosures 
chine, a drill, a punch, a transmitting ene and|for large models and instruments, and having reading 
tables in the middle of the room. 
No. 4. The President's Office. 
No. 5. The Reception Room. 
No. 6. The Lecture Hall, having a stage provided 
‘are laid to all the Lecture Rooms in the building. Ajwith water, gas, steam, galvanic battery connections, 


hand tools. 
At O and H are gas tanks of oxygen and hydrogen, 
each supplying 100 cubic feet, under a pressure of three 
quarter pounds to the square inch. From these, pipes 


small furnace for the manufacture of oxygen is placed 
at G, and work benches at W W. 
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. Analytical Laboratory. 
. Balance Room. 

. Library and Museum 
. President's Office. 

. Reception Room 

. Lecture Hall. 


. Physical Laboratory. 
Closet. 
Lift or Elevator, 
. Oxygen and Hydrogen Outlets. 
Sinks. 
Ventilating Shafts. 
Wash- Basins. 
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* Wrongly numbered Plate III. 


. Apparatus Room, attached to Lecture Hail. 
. Store-Room, attached to Physical Laboratory. 


No. 14. Museum or cabinet of fine optical instru- 
ments, consisting in the first place of the entire optical 
collection made by Mr. Bancker, of Philadelphia,_ said 
by the Abbe Moigno (see Cosmos, 1859, p 577) to be 
“the most numerous and brilliant that exists in the 
world,” and supplemented by a great number of new 
instruments. 

No. 15. Private room or study of the Professor of 
Physics. 

No. 16. Lecture Room of the Department of Phys- 
ics. This is provided with a lecture table, having pneu- 
matic tank and basin, and with ordinary gas (oxygen 
and hydrogen), under pressure, steam, vacuum, com- 
pressed air, and galvanic battery laid on ; and has the 
seats arranged on inclined platforms, and is provided 
with ascreen for optical experiments and projections, 
which can be lowered in front of the case for apparatus 
at the back of the table. The adjacent room, 

No. 17, is furnished with extensive cases for apparatus, 
and communicates by a special lift or dumb waiter with 
the Physical Laboratory below. 

No. 18 is alsoa Lecture Room, fitted up in all re- 
spects like the preceding, and used by the President for 
his lectures in the department of Mechanics, and for his 
individual researches. 

No. 19, is a small workshop attached to the preceding, 
and containing a lathe and file bench. 

THIRD FLOOR. 

Beginning again at the puemu of the west wing— 
(Plate VI.*) 

No. 20 is a Laboratory devoted to the individual use 
of the Professor of Chemistry. 

No. 21 is his study and library. © 

No. 22 contains the cabinet of minerals, and is fitted 
up for examination of new specimens. 

No. 23 is the wash room. 

Nos. 24, 25, 26 are assigned to the Department of 
Drawing. 


*Wrongly numbered Plate IV. 
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and five of them belong to Strassburg, a relic, no doubt, 
of the old Protestant element there before the war; 
but the other faculty, of the Catholic school, will prob- 
ably soon have its quota of German professors brought 
together from Catholic Germany. In the Law Faculty, 
of nine professors, three only are from Strassburg ; in 
the Faculty of Medicine, with nine professors, one only 
is a Frenchman, and he comes from Lyons ; in the Fac- 
ulty of. Philosophy there are sixteen professors, of which 
number five are from Strassburg ; and in the Scientific 
School, of ten professors, but one is from Strassburg. 
The university fraternity of the professors thus brought 
together by the German Emperor from all parts of his 
Empire and from German schools outside of it, serves 
to show how the German universities count in their 
number all German-speaking countries, no matter under 
what flag or crown. There are representativas iñ 


FLATE V. 


No. to Chemistry, (Lecture Room.) C Cases for Apparatus, &c. 


“ 10’ Cabinet of Chemical Apparatus. 


E Evaporating Closet. 
L Lifts or Elevators. 
OH Oxygen and Hydrogen Outlot. 


Mathematics. 
Mechanical Engincerinc. 


“ 13 Studio of Prof. of Engineering. P & P’ Passage Ways and Cloak Toon . 


S Sinks or Pneumatic Troughs 
= T Lecture Table. 

V Ventilating Shafts. 

W Wash Basins. 


Cabinct of Optical Instruments. 
Studio of Prof. of Physics. 


Physics, (Lecture Room.) 
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Cabinct of Physical Apparatus. 
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10 Mechanics, (Lecture Room.) 


" 19 Studio cf Prof. cf Mechanics. | 
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| = — = af Strassburg University from its elder sisters of Wiirz- 
' a , é —H . | burg, Kiel, Königsberg, Prague, Freiburg, Hamburg, Bres- 
Er = 1 | | E 4 [yog] lau, Tübingen, Dorpat, Bern, Zürich, Lyons, Carlsruhe, 

l T | = Greifswald, Athens, Bonn, Treves, Berlin, Aix-la~Cha- 

| Spaa : J $ oly! WONG -7 : pelle, Halle, Gratz, Heidelberg, and Oxford, which 
ooogd ; Cc T i ! i ! HAL promises to lend Max Miller for the summer. It is 

Pe}! SyN°13 =NO14: N°15 @q H 1 | a s thus seen that besides those from Prussia and even 

aiii a 3 | a cet POE BRS 59 age Germany, in its broadest sense, there are German pro- 
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fessors from Russia, Austria, Switzerland, Greece, Eng- 
land—and even from America, in the person of Dr. 
von Holst, professor extraordinarius—brought together 
to transfuse German blood and learning and science 
into the reconquered provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The fact that a faculty of 51 professors could thus be 
collected, of whom only 15 belong to the city in which 
the university is situated, shows how large a force there 
must be in Germany proper from which the Govern- 
ment is free to draw its supply of teachers for the new 
school. e 
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No. 27 contains the stairway to the tower. 
No. 28 is assigned to the department of Belles Let-| No. 34, Workshop of Messrs. Hawkins & Wale. 
tres. The above minute description in connection with the 
No. 29, to Electrical Measurement, and is supplied| accompanying plans will give some idea of the com- 
with a complete outfit of the most delicate instruments |pleteness of the building, and its fixtures. The plates 
for this purpose, by Elliott & Bros., of London. ' will bear careful study. We shall give next week an il- 
No. 30, store room. lustrated article on the collections of the various depart- 
No. 31, to Photography, with dark closet, washing | ments of the Institute, which will serve to indicate the 
trough, etc. care and attention which had been bestowed in securing 
No. 32 is assigned to the Department of Languages. | appliances to assist in instruction, 


The twenty-eight German universities, indeed, includ- 


No. 33, to Photometry, with a full set of apparatus, 
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. Private Laboratory of Prof. of Chem. 
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No. 33. Photomeiric Room. 


| 
21. Study of Prof. of Chem. | " 34. Workshop of Messrs. Huwkins & 
ey “ 29. Cabinet of Minerals. | Wale, Apparatus Makers to the 
N* 20 “ 93, Wash Room. | mamas 
Sr. + " 24. Drawing Department. | C. Closets or Cases 
j 2 26. re i | L. Lifts. 
N? 21 46, n pi S. Sinks. 
E ‘ 27. Stairway to Attic and Tower. | S’. Skylights. 
W ‘' 23. Prof. of Belles Lettres. | V. Ventilating Shafts. 
T N°929 " 23. Cubinet of Instruments for Electrical W. Wash Basins. 
aH Measurement. 
> Sm 30. Stora Room. ' 
$. | 25 g 31. Photographic Room with Dark Closet. | c 1, > 
: =f w ‘ 32. Prof. cf Languages. — = 
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THIRD FLOOR. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


[The following “in reference to the New University 
of Strassburg in particular, and other German Univer- 
sities in general, is from a recent number of Zhe Nation.] 
- The reopening of the University of Strassburg un- 
der German auspices has been heralded by the usual 
announcement of lectures to be delivered at the uni- 
versity in the summer term of 1872, from May 1 to 
August 15. ‘The only references in its seventeen pages 
to the transition from a French to a German university 


are put incidentally, as thus: The professors of the 
former Faculté de Médicine and the Ecole de Pharmacie 
will complete the courses of lectures already begun in 


ing in the list those of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Dorpat, count nearly 2,500 professors of all grades 
—that is, the professors proper, who are paid by the 
Government, and constitute the governing body. The 
extraordinary, or, as we should say, assistant professors, 
who sometimes receive a regular salary, but a very 
small one, and the private tutors, teachers of languages, 
and other subordinates and their ‘students, count in 
theology—native Catholics, 1,000; foreigners, 100; 
native Protestants, 1,400; foreigners 600. In law, na- 
tives, 3,200; foreigners, 875. In medicine, natives, 
3,700; Vienna alone has more than 1,300; foreigners, 
about 1,000. In philosophy and philology, natives, 
3,700; Berlin has nearly 1,000; foreigners, over 1,100 
—in the rough thus: 


Catholic Theology, ° o ° ° 1,100 

“ Protestant “ a P 2,000 
—— 3,100 
Law, . ° ° . R ° ° 4,075 
Medicine, x Š ‘ è $ 4,700 
* Philosophy and Philology, ‘ 4,800 


Total Students, . . . . 16,675 


The calendar also notes the fact that Giessen sent 
72 students to the army ; Jena, 131; Leipzig, 400; and 
Tubingen, 125—a list that is. confessedly imperfect, for 
Berlin, and Bonn, and Breslau, and Erlangen, and Frei- 
burg, and Gottingen, and Greifswald, and Halle, and 
Heidelberg, and Kiel, and Königsberg, and Munich, 
and Münster, and Rostock, and Würzburg, must have 
their roll of honor too. Besides all these, there are 
long lists of technical schools in Germany for architects, 
engineers, business men, soldiews, farmers, musicians, 
sailors, surgeons, gymnasts, and for mechanics, design- 


the French language, and the lectures of Professor) ers, telegraphers, beer-brewers, book-keepers, chemists, 


Bergmann, on the Growth and History of the French 
Language, will be read in French, if desired. The 
fact that the faculty is a new one, brought together from 
other universities and by other than the ordinary in- 
fluences, is shown in the addition to the name and title 
of each professor of the university from which he came 
to Strassburg. There are seven professors of Theology, 


weavers, stenographers, artists, wood-cutters, builders, 
pharmaceutists, printers, sewing-women, glass-makers, 
and for women in various useful branches of arts and 
sciences, mechanical trades and pursuits. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that the census of the literary pro- 
eee in Germany should count over 10,000 works 
in 1870—1,400 in theology, roo in-philosophy, 1,000 in 
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“ pedagogy” (the art and science of teaching), 700 in 
history, t,000 in law, roo in mathematics, 250 in geog- 
raphy, 250 in war, 400 in medicine, 500 in natural his- 
tory, 300 in modern languages, 400 in technical educa, 
tion, 200 in architecture, 350 in agriculture, roo in 
woods and forests, 275 in literature, 800 novels, 350 in 
> fine aris, 275 in popular works, 275 in young folks’ 
literature, 390 mixed works, and 250 maps. The im- 
pulse likely to be given to education by relieving it 
from the hard pressure of church control is pretty sure 
to be felt throughout the Empire, and the prospect of a 
sharp contrast between the “reconquered” provinces 
of France and their neighbors is likely to attract atten- 
tion and criticism of the comparative merits of French 
and German systems of government and education. 


KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY. 


BY J. B. TAYLOR. : 


In 1855, in the midst of the quiet pursuits ofa farmer, 
John B. Bowman, of Mercer County, Kentuckey, con- 
ceived the project of founding in his native state a good 
University. Colleges and the college spirit were at a 
low ebb in the State, and the prospect seemed extremely 
small for founding any new institution. Mr. Bowman 
was a graduate of Bacon College at Harrodsburg ; and 
a few years before had seen his Alma Mater expire. 
Transylvania University at Lexington, had led a fitful 
and unsuccessful life, in the hands of Methodists, Bap 
tists and Presbyterians. And Centre College at Dan- 
ville, a Presbyterian institution, and the leading one of 
the State, had already seen its palmiest days and enter- 
ed upon a manifest decline. The first two seemed to 
stand as monuments of warning against any new attempt, 
and the fatter seemed to be gradually starting toward 
the same end. Besides, Mr. Bowman was narrowed in 
. his field by his intention to build up the new University 
in the interest of the Christian Church, of which he was 
a member. He did wish to build up something broader 
in its foundation and work than simply a denomination- 
al institution. He wished to found a “People’s Institu- 
iion” and in the end a “great free University ;” but he 
wished his church to be the main donors, so as to con- 
trol the institution, have the honor of giving the gift to 
the people and receive the reflex benefit of doing so. 
Resolved upon giving his life to the work, Mr. Bowman 
entered the field, discouraging as it seemed, and had 
the astonishing success of raising in one hundred and 
fifty days of effort, one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. ‘These funds were gradua’ly added to. The Ba- 
con College property was given up to the new enterprise ; 
and there, in 1859, a College of Arts and Science was 
established as a stepping-stone to the University, for 
which the Legislature had granted a liberal charter. 
Mr. Bowman continued his solicitation, his aim being 
to raise at least half a million dollars of endowment. 
While matters were being pushed gradually forward the 
war came on and held things at a stand-still till its 
close. In 1865 the Trustees of Transylvania University 
intimated a willingness to transfer their charter and 
property to the Kentucky University upon the condition 
that the latter should be located at Lexington. The 
old Bacon College had a short time previously been 
accidently burned, and a meeting of the locating com- 
mittee of Ky. University was called at the State Capital 
to consider the timely offer. An unexpected denoue- 
ment followed. The legislature had just entered upon 
the consideration of £ proposition from Congress to 
give the state 330,000 acres of land, the proceeds 
of which were to be applied to the establishment 
and support of a College of Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Science. The Legislature did’ not feel ready to 
comply with the conditions of the grant. Mr. Bowman 
with the promptness and boldness characteristic of the 
man, proposed to take the new college as a department 
of the Ky. University and'to locate the whole at Lex- 
ington, pledging the University to give free instruction 
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in that department to three hundred students selected | which by themselves would make a very inferior princi- 
by the State and to meet in full the requirementg of| pality, while all attain a degree of dignity and respecta- 


Congress, and binding himself to raise one hundred 
thousand dollars for the purchase of an experimental 
farm. The proposition was accepted by the State, Mr. 
Bowman’s action ratified by the Curators of the Univer- 
sity, and the land funds delivered over tothem. The 
one hundred thousand dollars was raised and with it 
was purchased on the outskirts of Lexington a tract of 
433 acres of superior land (including “Ashland” the 
homestead of Henry Clay); and on it now stands the 
machine shop of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and the former residences are turned to College 
uses. 

The College of Arts and Sciences was moved into 
the old Transylvania building and now stands as the 
department of Arts, Literature and Science in the Uni- 
versity. There have been established in addition a 
College of the Bible, a Law College and a Commercial 
College. It is in the plan of the University to add in 
the future a Medical and a Normal College. 

Each College has its own Faculty to which its stu- 
dents are directly answerable, while all are united un- 
der the general government of a Board of Curators 
whose representative in the immediate supervision of 
the institution is Regent Bowman. 


A number of the Professors are at once members of 
the Faculties of two or more of the colleges; but this 
arises out of the plan of giving each a specialty and ex- 
tending him with his specialty into each department 
needing it. The whole number of instructors is about 
thirty. To the personal knowledge of the writer, there 
could be picked out of the list quite a bevy of fine schol: 
ars, and men well qualified to teach ; and it is the gen- 
eral verdict of those who have an opportunity of know- 
ing, that it is altogether a well-manned institution, The 
yearly presence of from six hundred and fifty to seven 
hundred students attests its popularity. The present 
endowment of the University, which, with the tuition of 
pay students yields anincome, is about $400,000, and 
the value of its property amounts to an equal sum. 
Regent Bowman hopes before many years to supersede 
the present temporary, though comfortable quarters of 
the colleges with large and commodious new buildings. 
With Regent Bowman at her head and willing still to 
give his energies gratuitously to her service, Ky. Uni- 
versity may hope for still better things. 

The only doubt which can arise as to her future 
comes from the strong effort which is being quietly made 
by a party in the Regent’s church to remove him and 
regulate the University by a more strictly sectarian and 
a more short-sighted policy. Regent Bowman has seen 
that an institution seeking the patronage of the whole 
state and aiming at being such that the whole state may 
feel a proprietorship in it, must not have a too sectarian 
caste ; and with a far-seeing policy, while he has reserv- 
ed the College of the Bible for his church, he has ap- 
plied no exclusive denominational test in forming the 
Faculties of the other department. If the effort to force 
the Curators to remove him should succeed the popu- 
larity of the University will be narrowed, she will lose 
the remarkable financial talents of him who has so 
successfully built her up, and some of her ablest men ; 
and Kentucky University cannot be what she hopes. 
If Regent Bowman continues in his position and his 
policy prevails, the past is sufficient guarantee for the 
future. —Alumni Journal. 


LARGE AND SMALL COLLEGES. 


Bishop Clark of Rhode Island gives his opinion of 
the relative merits of large and small collegiate institu- 
tions as follows: All the apparatus and appurtenances ofa 
great college are likely to be more elaborate and complete. 
There would be no Bodleian Library if the colleges of 
Oxford were scattered all over England. Each of these 
colleges is, in certain respects, complete in itself; but 
they are like the States in our Federal Union, most of 


bility from their connection with a grand central nation- 
ality. Great wisdom is shown by the directors-of Har- 
vard in their efforts to gather around the nucleus of 
that institution as many outside schools and semina- 
ries as they can. Yale has its Academical Depart- 
ment, its Sheffield Scientific School, its Peabody Mus- 
eum, and will soon have its Winchester Observatory ; 
ithas its Law Department, its Medical School, its Theo- 
logical Seminary, its School of Fine Arts, and its Phil- 
osophical Department, including, as far as organized, 
classes and courses of study for graduate students in the 
Scientific School (as the Schools of Engineering and 
Chemistry) a School of Philology, fully organized, a 
School of Mathematics and Physics, and a partially or- 
ganized school in which History and English Literature 
and Politics are taught, which, as President Porter says, 
it is hoped may be organized as a School of the Moral 
and Political Sciences. It is true that institutions of 
learning must be small before they can become great, 
and in our newer settlements we must be content to be- 
gin in a humble way ; but the trouble is that there are 


so many colleges which are old enough to have attained . 


a respectable stature, yet stopped growing long before 
they had reached proper dimensions. Every one of those 
must have lands and buildings and libraries and appar- 
atus and endowments, which endowments must be all 
the greater in proportion as the revenue from tuition is 


diminished. The cost of supporting five hundred stu- 
dents in ten different institutions is of necessity vastly 
greater that if they were all congregated in one college. 
[t requires as much bread and meat to feed a professor 
who looks after twenty scholars as to support one who 
teaches a hundred. As good an apparatus is needed to 
illustrate the sciences in a small college as ina large 
one. The individual student should have the same op- 
portunity for consulting books, whether he belongs to a 
class of twenty or two hundred. ‘These considerations 
should be carefully weighed before we establish new col- 
leges in the older parts of the country. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA. 


It is well known that the British Indian Government 
has for a number of years, been pushing the work of 
secular edncation. Schools of different grades have 
been established in the cities and towns, and in a great 
many of the larger villages of India. In the village 


schools, instruction is given in the vernacular only ; but 
in the larger towns and cities, English is also taught, 
and in the High Schools English is the only medium of 
instruction. From the High Schools, pupils go up to 
the Universities matriculation. In each of the three 
Presidency capitals—Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras— 
a University has been established; under the super- 
vision of these institutions, the pupil is conducted 
through the higher branches of professional or literary 
training. No instruction is given at the University ; 
but a certain standard is established to which all who 
seek for matriculation must have attained. And after 
the matriculation examination, the students pursue cer- 
tain lines of study prescribed by the University, in which, 
at proper times, they are examined, with a view of re- 
ceiving degrees. ° Without descMibing any further the 


course of instruction imparted under the direction of ° 


these Universities, it is sufficient to say that English 
forms a very prominent part of it. And even those who 
apply for matriculation are required to possess a fair 
knowledge of the English language. At the University 
of Bombay, at each one of the last three matriculation 
examinations, between eight hundred and a thousand 
young men have presented themselves. At the Calcutta 
University, 1,900 came up in 1870; concerning the 
Madras University we have not figures at hand. It must 
not be supposed that these all passed ; probably not 
more than half of them were successful, perhaps not so 
many. But the disappointed candidates will come up 
again at the next examination ; and even if the degree 
of proficiency in English was not, in the case of so large 


a number, very great, we still can form some conception,” 


from these figures, of the extent of English education 
among the rising generation of India. These young 
men are mostly Brahmans, though Musalmans, Parsis, 
Jews, and Christians, both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olics, are to be found among them.— Xer. Charles W, 
Lark, in The Advance. 
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SCIENTIFIC, 

Curious Habits ofa Snake.—Professor E. D. Cope com- 
municates to the JVa/uralist some facts concerning a 
beautiful green and yellow snake (Oyclophis @stivus) 
which Dr. Yarrow sent him from Fort Macon, N. C. Its 
color and form suggested that it was arboreal in its hab- 
its ; but when confined in a Wardian case, it lived mostly 
underground. It had a curious habit of projecting its 
head and two or three inches of its body above the 
ground and holding itself for hours rigidly in a single 
attitude. In this position it resembled very closely a 
Sprout or shoot of some green succulent plant, and might 
readily be mistaken for such by small animals, who 
would thus be lured to their destruction. 


Magnetization of Heat.—Professor Tyndall, in one 
of his Royal Institution Lectures, performed the re- 
markable experiment of magnetizing a heat-ray, in pre- 
cisely the same way by which Faraday magnetized a 
a ray of light. A parallel beam of light from the elec- 
tric lamp was passed through the solution of iodine in 
carbon disulphide, to remove from it all light-rays. 
The dark rays thus obtained were then passed through 
a Nicol’s prism, and afterwards through a piece of Fara- 
day’s heavy glass, placed between the poles of an elec- 
tromagnet ; next they were passed through a second 
prism and were finally received upon one face of the 
thermopile, which they warmed. Rays of radiant heat 
from a cube of warm water were then allowed to fall 
upon the other face of the pile, and the heating power 
was regulated by a square disk, which could be placed 
so as to cut off more or less of the rays at will. Thus 
the two faces of the pile were brought to the same tem- 
perature, and then there was no deflection of the gal- 
vanometer needle. Under these conditions, when the 
electromagnet was excited by the passage of an electric 
current, so that the piece of heavy glass was placed in a 
powerful magnetic field, at once there was a deflection 
of the needle showing that some influence had been 
exerted on the radiant heat by the magnetism. This 
experiment was all the more complicated because a very 
small and sensitive galvanometer had to be used. Prof. 
Tyndall, therefore, had to illuminate the little dial of 
the galvanometer with one of his electric lamps, and to 
throw an enlarged image of the dial upon the screen by 
means of a lens and a plane mirror placed at an angle 
of forty-five degrees ; thus the movements of the needle 
were made visible to everybody present. Í 

The lecturer said that the thing called radiant heat 
was part and parcel of the radiations from luminous 
bodies. At the other end ofthe spectrum, beyond the 
violet rays, there were some feeble rays of radiant heat : 
but in the short range of the visible spectrum lay all that 
wealffi of color which is the chief source of beauty in 
nature and in art. If they asked him how came the 
light to be thus composed, and how it is that external 
nature so sifts this light as to give to the flowers of .the 
field and the leaves of the forest trees their wealth and 
beauty, and how it comes to pass that we have a sense 
of the beautiful which has grown up in the midst of 
these agencies, and how it is that man derives perfec 
tion and elevation of mind from the contemplation of 
this beauty, he would answer that the cause must be 
left for philosophers to discover. He thought, never- 
theless, that they would be able to give but an approx- 
imate solution, and that the real root of the matter 
would forever lie beyond them.—Aritish Sournal of 
Photography. 


Constituents of Tobacco Smoke,—A recent number 
of the Archiv der Pharmacie contains a paper by Vohl 
and Eulenberg upon the chemical composition of to- 
bacco-smoke. They produced the smoke from strong 
tobacco containing four per cent. of nicotine, by burn- 
ing it, one portion in a pipe, the other as cigars. This 
smoke was passed through potash solution to remove 


\ 


the acid bodies present, and then through sulphuric 
acid to collect the alkaline, bodies. The gases which 
escaped were oxygen and nitrogen,—from the air— 
carbonous oxide, and marsh gas; upon the surface of 
the potash solution, oily, semi-solid hydrocarbons col- 
lected. These were removed, and the solution—after 
distillation—treated with sulphuric acid and again dis- 
tilled. Gaseous bodies, as carbonic gas, hydrogen 
cyanide (prussic acid) and hydrogen sulphide ; and 
liquids, such as formic, acetic, propionic, butyric, and 
valeric acids, and phenol (carbolic acjd), and creasote, 
were thus obtained. The sulphuric acid, through which 
the smoke had passed, was made alkaline with potash, 
and the oil thus separated, yielded when distilled, the 
following bases, known as the picoline series: Pyridine 
picoline, lutidine, collidine, parvoline, coridine, rubidine, 
and viirdine. Nota trace of nicotine was found any- 
where. In the smoke from a pipe, the proportion. of 
these volatile bases, especially of the volatile and stupefy- 
ing pyridine, is much greater than in cigar smoke, 
which contains less pyridine and more collidine. Hence 
the .well-known fact that stronger tobacco may be 
smoked in a cigar than can be in a pipe. 

The disagreeable effects of tobacco upon the incipi- 
ent smoker, and the chronic symptoms appearing in 
excessive smokers, appear therefore to be due, not to 
nicotine, but to the pyridine and picoline bases which 
are present. Many of these have a high boiling point, 
and resemble nicotine closely, both in smell and in 
physiological action. They produce contraction of the 
pupil; difficult breathing, convulsions and death. They 
act less rapidly than nicotine. Moreover, a similar se- 
ries of bases was produced in the same way from dan- 
delion, willow wood and stramonium, and found to have 
similar, though less marked effects. The authors think 
that the action of opium even, when smoked, is due, 
not to its alkaloids, but to these volatile bases produced 
when it burns. The differences in effect between it and 
tobacco, are due to differences in the quaniity of the 
various bases present. 

Indeed, in the opinion of these investigators, the 
narcotic action of tobacco is erroneously attributed to 
nicotine, since their analysis of snuff showed it to con- 
tain but from .0392 to .062 per cent. of it; while in 
some specimens of the strongest chewing tobacco, there 
was but a trace of this alkaloid, and in others, none at 
all. They attribute the effects of swallowing tobacco- 
juice also to these pyridine and picoline bases. 


The Temperance Question in New England.—At a 
recent meeting of the Boston Society for Medical Ob- 
servation, Dr. Henry I. Bowditch read an able and ex- 
haustive paper on Intemperance and its treatment. Dr. 
Bowditch, it will be remembered, is the Chairman of the 
efficient State Board of Health of Massachusetts. This 
Board some time ago, issued a circular of inquiry which 
aimed to learn, (1.) the nature and character of the stim- 
ulants used by various nations and the effect of such 
use upon the health and prosperity of the people ; and 
(2.) the relative amount of intoxication in such coun- 
tries, compared with the United States. This circular 
was sent to thirty-three Resident American Ambassa- 
dors, and to one hundred and thirty-two consuls, beside 
a few others whose positions or opportunities made their 
opinions of value. Replies were received from fifty-two 
different countries, embracing Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America, Canada, West India Islands, Atlantic 
Islands, Sandwich Islands, Malta, Australia and the 
United States. This correspondence is printed in the 
Second Report of the Board above referred to. In the 
Third Report~presented to the Legislature in January, 
1872—the chairman, Dr. Bowditch, gives a thorough 
and complete analysis of this correspondence which is 
at once clear, candid, and convincing. By the possess- 
ion of a mass of facts such as has never befor@ been 
brought together on the subject of intemperance, he is 
able to speak authoritatively upon the subject, and his 
conclusions are those, not of a partisan, but of a scien- 


tific investigator. We are glad, therefore, to place these 
conclusions before our readers. We quote them from 


the Boston Medical and Surgical Fournal :— 
First. Stimulants of some kind are found to exist and 


to be used at times to excess in every quarter of the 
globe.* To use stimulants, therefore, seems to be one 
of the strongest of human instincts. As such it cannot 
be prohibited, any more than we can annihilate any 
other instinct. Wecan only curb it by reason or by law, 


if it transgresses the bounds of social life. 

Second. Intemperance is very rare between the iso- 
thermal lines of 77° F. north, and south of the equator- 
ial isothermal line of 82.4. It gradually increases on 
going northward (and southward probably), between 77 
N. and S. and 50° isothermal lines, which is the area for 
the natural growth of the grapevine. It becomes very 
rife above 50°, and, moreover, it is of a coarser, more 
brutal character than in either of the two previously 
named areas. | 


Third. Intemperance produces little or no crime at 
the equatorial area, rarely in the middle area ; whereas 
it is the great provocative of crime above 50 F. | 

Fourth. Race has immense influence on the preva- 
lence of intemperance. For example, the English race 
has entailed on this nation the incubus of two centuries 
of drunkenness, inherited from one generation to an- 
other. England now overshadows Ceylon in the trop- 
ics, and Australia in the grape region, with these same 
habits, thus overriding all climatic law, at least for a time, 
till reason and conscience and wise laws can restrain it. 

Fifth. In Europe and in the other grape-growing areas 
of the earth, mild wines are used freely from babyhood 
to old age, and they do not seem to produce a nation of 


drunkards. 

Sixth. Similar remarks may be made on lager beer 
and its effects. 

Seventh. On the contrary, ardent spirits dwarf intel- 
lectually, morally and physically the nation that uses 
them to excess. i 

Eighth. Hence we should not classify all liquors as 
equally prejudicial to man. On the contrary, admitting 
a human instinct, we should allow the reasonable and 
free use of some stimulants and discourage the use of 
others. 

Ninth. We should in this country cultivate everywhere 
the grapevine and permit the use of lager beer. We 
should open our ports to a free trade in mild, “ unforti- 
fied ” European wines, at least until we can make suffi- 
cient of our own to satisfy the necessities of our people. 

Tenth. We should do everything we can to restrain 
the use of ardent spirits as a beverage, by moral suasion 
and if need be by stringent law. We should close “ grog- 
shops.” 

Eleventh. Moral suasion and education in the horrors 
of intemperance, too much neglected of late, I fear, in 
our pursuit of law as a prevention of intemperance, 
should be inculcated. 

Twelfth. Inebriate asylums should be established for 
the reformation of dipsomaniacs, and repeated drunken- 
ness should be punished as å crime. 

Thirteenth. The seller of liquor to a known drunkard 
should be signally punished, and the offender should be 
made to pay the expenses of crimes or injuries resulting 
from the intemperance of his victim. 

Fourteenth. All adulterations of liquor should be pun - 
ished signally and promptly as a high crime against so- 
ciety. . 

Fifteenth, and finally, it would be the greatest blessing 
ing to this community if by large cooperative work by 
capitalists, Holly Tree Coffee .Houses could be every- 
where opened. In these, good food and good coffee and 


tea could be prepared cheaply for the people. These 
could be placed side by side by the two thousand grog- 
shops that now disgrace our city. Our correspondence 
proves that a great gain for temperance would be the re- 
sult of such a movement.” 


*It is true that Commodore Wilkes states that he did find one set 
of savages which had no stimulating drink, 
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Tue Hassler Expedition has been heard from again, 
and this time through newspaper correspondents rather 
than through Prof. Agassiz himself. The ship left Mon- 
tevideo, February 28th, and proceeded down the coast 
to Magellan straits, stopping aday or two in San Ma- 
thias Gulf in the northern part of Patagonia. During 
the passage the dredge was cast nearly every day, and 
many fine specimens obtained. After getting into the 
Straits of Magellan, a landing was effected at Sandy 
Point. From this place excursions were made out into 
the country and satisfactory evidence of glacial action, 
and that too, from the South, was discovered. It was 
also discovered that Mount Symond, ten miles distant, 
together with adjoining peaks, were extinct volcanoes 
A mine of true coal in the neighborhood of Sandy Point 
was also visited. The village of Sandy Point contains 
over 1000 inhabitants. The letters of the correspondents 
were dated from this village, March 18th, and it was 
expected to sail the next day. The party will probably 
next be heard from at Talcahuana, Chili. 


THE resolution of the American Medical Association 
at its recent session in Philadelphia, asking the legis- 
lature to revoke the charters of all medical colleges 
who do not adopt the plan of the Association, although, 
passed, without doubt, with the very best of motives 
seems to us to go a little beyond the proper sphere of 
such an organization. The object of the resolution was 
to suppress bogus medical colleges, and this design is 
worthy of all praise. But the idea of accomplishing 
this result by making all medical institutions subject to 
a given plan and that plan the one decided upon by the 
Association, seems to us little short of the wishes of 
the Romish church in the matter of education in 
general. The American Medical Association doubtless 
is a body of very wise men, but we hardly think they 
are wise enough so that, no better methods of teaching 
or improvements in existing ones should be made in 
medical institutions that do not go through their hands 
and receive their sanction. The liberty to develop, or- 
ganize, and even teach any new ideas, should be en- 
tirely independent of any body of men whatever. 


AT a recent meeting of the educational committee 
of the General Conference of the Methodist Church, 
now holding its session in Brooklyn, a memorial was 
read from Dr. Bugbee and others of Cincinnati, asking 
for the formation of an Educational Union, to aid and 
foster present institutions of learning, and build up 
others where they are needed ; to establish a uniform 
course of study in the schools and colleges of the 
Methodist Church, and superintend the publication of 
text-books ; to aid young men and women who are -pre- 
paring for the work of the church ; to gather the sta- 
tistics of the whole church, and to provide for raising 
the necessary funds. In the discussion which followed, 
Rev. Mr. Fish, of Detroit, thought no institution should 
be fostered unless it had an immediate prospect of an 
endowment of at least $200,000. This naturally brought 
out opposition from delegates from the South. The 
matter was referred to a committee to receive further 
consideration. There can be little doubt, it seems to 
us, that some organization of this kind would be a val- 
uable auxiliary to the educational forces of the Metho- 
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dist Church, and if it could succeed in reversing the 
present ruinous policy of that church in starting so 
many new colleges, and could shape the educational 
activity of the denomination according to a wiser policy, 
its value could hardly be estimated. 


THE committee of captains of the crews of the va- 
rious college boat clubs that propose to enter the Col- 
lege Regatta this Summer have done good work in the 
selection of a course for the race, and in deciding upon 
the style of the race. The course chosen, the Con- 
necticut river below Springfied, is represented as es- 
pecially fine in the chance which it offers for seeing the 
race from the elevated banks, on either side, and al- 
though not exactly straight, is perhaps the best, all 
things considered, that could be found in New England. 
But what seems to us especially worthy of commenda- 
tion is the fact that we are to have a straight away race. 
If on no other account, the committee deserve great 
credit for this decision. One of the most important 
conditions of a fair race has been decided, so that a 
fair race is possible, and it would seem, that with decent 
attention to details, there might be such a trial of 
strength and skill on the Connecticut next July, as will 
delight all lovers of aquatic sports. The crews in the 
various colleges that design to enter the contest have 
nearly or quite all been chosen, and are in vigorous 
training, and if the number of entries is not too great, 
and the rule passed at the recent session ofeCollege 
Rowing Association limiting the crews to single depart- 
ments, does not cause poorer crews to be sent than 
would otherwise have been the case, we shall look for a 
fine contest. l 


AT the last meeting of the Astronomical Society of 
England a paper was read by Lieut-Col. Strange, on 
“The Insufficiency of Existing National Observatories.’ 
The object of the paper was not so much to find fault 
with Greenwich Observatory and its management, or 
with any other observatory ; as to call attention to the 
fact that there are now certain branches of astronomy, 
which may be comprehended under the term “ The 
Physics” of that science that have no sufficient means of 
observation devoted totheir elucidation. The reading 
of the paper excited considerable discussion, in which 
Astronomer Royal Airy took part, and singularly enough 
he expressed the fear that the scope of such an obser- 
vatory would not be sufficiently “secular,” meaning by 
that word, as we understand it, not sufficiently practical 
to insure success. In view of this idea, ‘thus advanced, 
a recent number of Nature criticises the Astronomer 
Royal, and hopes that the movement will receive the 
attention it deserves. It says: “The average English- 
man is prone enough to hug what in his untaught stu- 
pidity he calls ‘practical ideas,’ and will not be im. 
proved by being told by one of the first of living philos- 
ophers that such ideas are the standard by which he 
should measure every proposal for advancement.” Va 
ture however, hopes better things of Mr. Airy than that 
he will retain such thoughts after mature deliberation. 
The subject itself is an exceedingly interesting one and 
seems worthy of the attention which is desired for it. 
Should action be taken ature affirms that there are 
several preliminary questions to be decided, These are 
“(1.) What should be the scope of such an observatory ? 
(2.) Should it be engrafted on Greenwich or be inde- 
pendent? (3.) Should Meteorology and Magnetism be 
engrafted on it and severed from existing institutions? 
(4.) Should a system of sun observations—the primary, 
though of course not the sole object of such an observa- 
tory—be extended to India and other British Possess- 
ions, so as to insure that continuity of facts” on which 
so much stress has been laid of late? 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


The subject of education in Ireland is one which 
presents a singular history, and one which although 
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rigorously agitated, seems far frO™ solution even at the 
present time. The subject haS gone through various 
phases, has caused bitter opposition and strifes, and 
more than once has been the object of preéminent in- 
terest in the British Parliament. The contest has been 
marked by great injustice to the Catholics, by a tardy 
and meagre concession of rights to them, and finally by 
a demand on their part for much more than it seems 
consistent with the civilization of the age to grant. 
The whole contest is an important phase of that mo- 
mentous question, whether the government should sup- 
port denominational schools, on the one hand, or, on 
the other, should give its aid only to secular ones. 

In view of these circumstances it may not be amiss 
to endeavor to throw some light upon the present con- 
dition of the problem. And in order to do this it is 
necessary to say that fora long time previously and up 
to the beginning of the present century no Roman 
Catholic could teach a school and no Roman Catholic 
children could receive any education except in schools 
taught by Protestants. Even up to 1830, the principal 
public or common schools of the country were under 
the care and superintendence of the rector of the parish 
who belonged to the Church of England. These schools 
were almost exclusively devoted to teaching the dogmas, 
doctrines and catechism of that church, very little, 
if any attention being given to secular instruc- 
tion. The idea in the minds of those who were in 
authority seemed to be, that all that it was necessary to 
teach the children of the working classes was, “ to read 
their bible, and to say their catechism, and to follow the 
prayers of our beautiful liturgy on Sundays.” In 1829, 
however, “ Catholic Emancipation” was granted and in 
the following year the present system of Irish National 
Education was established. This system may be briefly 
described as follows: There is in Dublin a National 
Board, which is entirely unpaid and honorary, but which, ` 
however, manages the entire system and regulates all 
the schools of Ireland. This board at present consists 
of twenty members, ten Roman Catholics and ten 
Protestants of all denominations. The present Prot- 
estant Archbishop of Armagh, and the primate of Ire 
land in what is now the disestablished church, is one 
of the members of this Board, having joined it last No- 
vember, and Lord O’Hagan, the present Roman Cath- 
olic Lord Chancellor of Ireland, has been a member 
of the body for a number of years. And the various 
other religious denominations in the country, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, etc., are represented in the organ- 
ization. 


The system of instruction which has been developed 
under this management is best illustrated perhaps in 
what are termed the “ Model Schools.” The working 
of these schools is thus described by a writer in a recent 
number of the Christian Union:—“In the ‘Model 
Schools’ the hours for daily instruction are from 9 
o’clock a. M. till 3 o'clock P. M. There is no ‘dinner 
hour,’ as in England and America. The teaching is 
continuous for the six hours, except one half-hour for 
play in the school grounds. The system of teaching is 
what is known as the ‘tri-part,’-—one-third of the 
scholars are in desks, one-third in semi-circular 
classes on the floor and one-third in galleries off the 
school-room. The lessons are half-hour lessons through- 
out the entire day. The scholars in the desks, galleries, 
and on the floor change places with each other every 
half-hour. The teachers generally confine themselves, 
like a professor in a college, to one or two subjects, and 
each teacher has a new class each half-hour for the 
same subject. From g o'clock till ro o'clock ‘ com- 
bined secular’ instruction is imparted. The male 
pupils, of all religious denominations, receive secular 
instruction together ; so: with the females ; so with the 
infants. At ro o'clock, on the ringing of the teachers’ 
school-bells, all the pupils pour out of the schools into 
the yard. In the Dublin ‘ Model Schools’ there are 
about 5,000 scholars. These all throng the yard at 10 
o'clock ; and then in an instant, all the Roman Catho- 
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lics,—male and female, teachers and pupils,—return to 
the female school ; all the Church of England to the 
male school ; all the Presbyterians to a large lecture- 
hall; all the Methodists to a smaller school-room on 
the premises ; all the Congregationalists to one of the 
galleries ; and thus separated they each receive ‘sepa- 
rate religious instruction’ from 10 t& half-past 1o o'clock 
each day. Each denomination may teach what it pleases 
during this half-hour. The Roman Catholics may have 
holy water, beads, pictures, images, and whatsoever they 
desire during this half-hour. So with all the other de- 
nominations. Every peculiarity and speciality of their 
religion may be indulged in to their heart’s content. 
On one day in each week—Tuesday, in Dublin—‘separate 
religious instruction ” is from 1o to 12 o'clock ; and for 
these two hours a clergyman of each religion may visit 
the children of his own creed, and catechise and in- 
Struct them. All churches and denominations have 
availed themselves of this privilege, until Cardinal Cul- 
len forbid any priest to visit the schools ; and now the 
Roman Catholic children have only their Roman Catho- 
lic teachers at religious instruction. 

When the half-hour, or the two hours, devoted to 
religious instruction expires, the children all turn out 


“into the yard again, and thence march into their respec- 


tive schools,—male, female, and infant,—for ‘combined 
secular instruction ’ until 3 o’clock. During secular in- 
struction no allusion whatever is allowed to be made to 
any religious topics, dogmas, doctrines, or books. The 
children are kept closely to the half-hour lessons on 
secular subjects,” 

The same writer affirms also that, “The education 
imparted in the national schools of Ireland is superior 
to that of any other civilized state in the world, not 
excepting either Prussia or America. In the male 
schools the pupils are taught reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar, geography, geometry, algebra, trigonome- 
try, mensuration, drawing, vocal music, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, mechanics, acoustics, hydrostatics, etc. The 
females are not taught the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, nor the natural sciences ; but they are taught 
instead, plain and fancy sewing and knitting ; the use 
of the sewing-machine ; and instrumental music. French 
is taught as an ‘extra,’ for five shillings ($1.25) a 
quarter.” 

This system, whose results are so excellent, was at 
first—in 1830—received with great joy by the Roman 
Catholics, and with disfavor and even denunciation by 
the Protestants, since by it they lost their supremacy. 
At present, this state of things is reversed. The Ro- 
man Catholics, at least, those in authority, denounce the 
system as a godless one and demand schools that shall 
be under their own control ; while the Protestants, grat- 
ified at the excellent working of the system and seeing 
that the establishment of denominational schools would 
in reality endow Roman Catholic schools all over the 
country out of the national treasury, are more and more 
approving and sustaining the present condition of things. 
And just here arises the difficulty over the schools. 


The Catholics, not content with a system which gives all 


denominations an equal chance, are clamorous for 
schools under their own control. They want schools in 
which the children of Catholics shall be taught out of 
school books compiled under Catholic direction, and 
which shall be thoroughly and entirely Roman Catholic 
in their teachings. In short, nothing will satisfy them 
but that the schools shall be under exclusive Roman 
Catholic control, and that the government shall bear the 
expense. And they urge in behalf of their position that 
denominational schools are fostered in England, and it 
is but justice that the same aid should be given them in 
Ireland. To this “ The National Educational League” 
of Birmingham responds to the effect that they are op- 
posed to denominational schools even in England. 
“The Irish National Educational League” of Belfast, 
Ireland, likewise is in favor of maintaining the present 
system, and of aiding the Birmingham League to obtain 


a secular systemin England. A portion of the British, 
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Ministry are believed to be in favor of granting what 
the Catholics desire, while others are opposed to such a 
movement and favor the maintainance of the present 
system. And here the matter as far as regards the 
schools rests at present. 

There is however, another phase of the educational 
movement in Ireland which is now full of interest. both 
on account of its own merits and on account of the ex- 
citement which it recently caused in British Politics. 
This plan is connected with the higher educational in- 
stitutions of the country. A portion of the colleges of 
Ireland, as for example, what it styles “The Queen’s 
University in Ireland,” which ismade up of Queen’s 
College at Cork, at Belfast, and at Galway, are now con- 
ducted practically on the same principal as the National 
Schools. Both secular and separate teligious instruc- 
tion is given in their institutions. But the Dublin Uui- 
versity is not so conducted. ‘This institution is under 
the control of the disestablished Irish church, and as 
such is distasteful to a portion, at least, of the liberal 
party. Accordingly Mr. Fawcett has introduced into 
Parliament a bill which proposes, in brief, to throw the 
college open to all sects; to render it secular; and to 
place the government of it in the hands of Catholics 
and Protestants alike. This proposition, it will be 
seen, is just what the catholics are opposed too; they 
despise what they term “mixed” education, and will 
hesitate at nothing to thwart any such movement. 
And now comes an interesting point in the discussion. 
The present liberal ministry of the British Government 
numbers among its supporters in Parliament about fifty 
Roman Catholics, that is, about fifty can be relied upon to 
support the ministry on ordinary questions. When now 
Mr. Fawcett’s billis brought before Parliament and there 
is a strong probability that it will pass, as was the case a 
short time since, these Catholic supporters of the minis- 
try threaten to withdraw their support if this is ac- 
complished. The ministry, thereby, are put, so to 
speak, in a tight spot, and threaten to resign if Parlia- 
ment passes the bill. This they do as a matter of self 
preservation for they cannot afford to lose the Irish vote 
in amass. When this decision of the ministry became 
known, enough of the English liberals who favored Mr. 
Fawcett’s ideas, but who prefer the stability of the 
present ministry to the passage of the bill, withdrew 
from its support and the bill is not passed. And here 
this question too rests for the present. Mr. Fawcett is 
a determined man, and will undoubtedly press his 
measure at every opportunity. Meanwhile the Roman 
Catholics will doubtlesS strive for a separate university 
under Roman,Catholic control. They have for their 
encouragement the fact that they possess a certain 
amount of power and that as has just been shown, they 
can barter this power for the support of the ministry on 
occasions which are critical to themselves. We cannot 
believe, however, that they will meet with any decided 
success. The tendency of the thought of the age is 
against national aid to denominational institutions of 
learning, and it must be long before the British Parlfa- 
ment will put it into the hands of any body of men to 
mould the instruction of the people according to the 
behests of a church that is opposed to the civilization 
of the contury in which it exists. . 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have in 
press “ Euripides” by William Downe, vol. XII. of An- 
cient Classics for English Readers ; “Coming to Christ,” 
a poem by Wm. S. Green ; “Treatment of Spinal Curv- 
ature,” by Benjamin Lee, M. D. ; “Boys Book About 
Indians ;”’ by Rev. E. B. Tuttle; “The Ten Laws of 
Health,” by J, R. Black, M. D. ; “ Pennsylvania Dutch,” 
a series of essays descriptive of the manners, pecu- 
liarities and language of the old German settlers of 
Pennsylvania ; and “Wesley and Swedenborg,” an ap- 
peal to the Methodist ministers, inviting them to con- 
sider the relations of Methodism to the New church, by 
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E. R. Keyes, pastor of the First New Church Society; 
Philadelphia. . 
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Periodicals,-The Sunday Magazine has among other ar- 
ticles one by Hans Christian Andersen, on “Religion and 
Science,” in which he takes the ground that truth is one, . 
and that pure science and pure religion can never be at 
variance. There arealso “Born Again,” by the Editor ; 
“The Indwelling of the Word of Christ,” by Alexander 
Raleigh. D. D. ; “ The National Synod of the Reformed 
Church of France, by Madame De Witt mee Guizot ; 
“Can Any Good Thing Come out of Nazareth,” by J. 
S. Howson, and others. | 


In Good Words for May, the serials are continued, 
Rev. Charles Kingsley giving in his fifth article on. 
“Town Geology,” an account of “ The Lime in the 
Mortar.” ‘Chere are also a description of “ How we 
went Yachting,” by Lady Barker ; an article on “ Fred- 
eric D. Maurice, by Dean Stanley, D. D. “ How a 
Fort Ditch was Plumbed,” by Rev. J. C. Brown ; “ The 
Story of the South Warwickshire Laborers’ Union.” by 
Edward Jenkins, author of “ Ginx’s Baby ;” and “ John 
Macleod Campbell,” by the editor. 

In Wood's Household Magazine for June, James Par- 
ton tells the story of the persecution of Henry Dunster, 
first president of Harvard College, which caused him to 
resign his office. By what we suppose is a typograph- 
ical blunder Mr. Dunster is called the second president 
of Harvard instead of the first. There are also interest- 
ing articles by Gail Hamilton, Harriet Preston Spofford, 
Horace Greeley and others. This Magazine is rapidly 
growing in excellence and must win its way into public 
favor. 

The department entitled “ Notes and Queries” of the 
American Bibliopolist is a repository for all sorts of out 
of the way and at the same time interesting literary in- 
formation. Thus among other items in the May number 
there is a brief discussion in reference to the origin of the 
expression “By Hook or by Crook,” and also an inquiry 
as to the origin of the term*“ Hotch Pot.” Zhe Bibli- 
opolist has also, interesting literary gossip ; an article on 
“Was Shakespeare a Soldier?” by W. P. Thoms, a 
lengthy correspondence from different persons in refer- 
ence to “ The Original of Oliver Twist,” and its usual 
lists of books, rare, curious and useful. . 


Manual of Chomistry.*—Perhaps the character of this 
Manual is given with sufficient fullness on its title page. 
It is almost a literal abridgement of Eliot and Storer’s 
larger work,—a work which is clearly one of the best text- 
Woks on the inductive plan available for the student. 
We notice, however, some changes and additions of 
value. Among the former, we may mention that the 
nomenclature has been revised and modernized ; such 
names as potassiufh sulphate, silver chloride, and hy- 
drogen sodium carbonate replacing the old ones. The 
chief addition is the expansion of the chapters on car- 
bon to include a little organic chemistry. In the sev- 
enty-four new pages which are added a rapid sketch is 
given of many of the most common organic compounds. 
Several new illustrations have been added, and the old 
outline cuts of the larger manual are replaced by shaded 
new ones, mych more satisfactory in appearance. The 
appendix on Apparatus and Manipulation, an exceed- 
ingly valuable feature of the larger book, is retained al- 
most unchanged. 


*4n Elementary Manual of Chemistry. Abridged from Eliot 
and Storer’s Manual, with the cooperation of the authors, by Wm. 
Ripley Nichols, Assistant Professor of General Chemistry in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo, pp. xiv, 287, Ixiii, 
New York, 1872. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


The Complete Phonographer.*—This work first ap- 
peared in 1867, since which time a new impression has 
been issued each year, the present one bearing the im- 


©The Complete Phonographor, By James E. Munson, New York; 
Harper & Prothers, 16 mo., $2 
o 
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print of the powerful and enterprising firm öf the 
Harpers. 

In preparing this system Mr. Munson had the advice 
and assistance of several of the very best American 
phonographers, through five years of experiment and 
-research. He then made use of the new phonograpnhy 
in his own professional practice for three years more, 
before giving it to the public. Thus perfected and 
tested, this treatise is by far the most philosophical and 
complete work on this subject which has ever appeared, 
or is likely to appear for a long time to come. 

It has been the misfortune of the art of phonography 
to be too much separate from the science. Its leading 
principles were first combined and enunciated by Isaac 
Pitman, but improvements and expedients were con- 
stantly being suggested by hundreds of practical re- 
porters, through a long series of years. ‘These changes, 
adopted into the systerh, rendered it a crude and com- 
plicated mass of rules and expedients, difficult both to 
learn and to read. These characteristics reached their 
extreme point in Pitman’s ninth edition, which Mr. 
Graham undertook to introduce into this country (with 
slight changes) as “Standard Phonography.” Mr. Pit- 
man, however, neither retrogressive nor stationary, now 
began to simplify his system and bring it into that phil- 
osophical order and consistency without which it was 
neither truly an art or a science; and his twelfth edition, 
bears a close resemblance to Mr. Munson’s, which is 
the true American standard system. But Mr. Munson 
and his coadjutors, not satisfied even with Pitman’s 
twelth edition, at length succeeded in removing all the 
complications and anomalies with which the old system 
was burdened, without diminishing its speed, and witha 
vast gain in legibility. 

This system needs no recommendation to candid 
men who are familiar with the subject. The fact that 
scores of practical reporters, many of them of the very 
first rank, have abandoned Graham and adopted the 
new system, speaks volumes. No person ought to 
commence the study of the art without first examining 
this book, and a careful comparison of it with any other 
books on the subject will be enough, we cannot doubt, 
to convince even the uninitiated of its immense su- 
periority. à 


What to do, and Why.*—The author of this work 
is entirely correct in the fact that “No interests of a 
secular character surpass in importance the selection of 
a proper life-pursuit, and the requisite culture of the 
faculties through which health, success and happiness 
may be achieved.” But whether this volume affords 
the necessary knowledge for such a selection, whether 
it in reality points out “what to do and why,” may well 
be doubted. The contents of the book, though various 
in their character, are all based upon the theories of 
Gall and Spurzheim—phrenology, which the author styles 
“a system of mental philosophy,” and. of which he 
says, “it grasps the intellect in all its varied powers.” 
Without in any way questioning what is here claimed 
for the science of the skull, we are not prepared to 
admit that by it alone, or mainly, a young man can de- 
termine with certainty what branch of business he is 
best qualified to pursue with success. That something 
of value may be gleaned from it is generally, conceded, 
and to that extent, whatever it is, may be trusted. 
But every young man, whatever his natural qualifica- 
tions, and however carefully he may have followed the 


indications of his brain, will find in his experience, that]. 


his business, despite his exertions, will be, in a very 
considerable degree, governed or controlled by ex- 
traneous influences. So much depends upon matters 
other than the bent of his inclination or the character- 
istics of his mind, that he will most certainly find him- 
self, if he relies wholly upon his craniological develop- 
ments, more or less disappointed. One man may 
succeed in any business, and another may fail in every 
thing he attempts, and if phrenology is good for any 


thing it will teach these two facts. It is true, the author 
> 


proposes a system of education by which men shall be 
trained for the particular branch of business to which 
they are respectively suited by nature; or, if nature 
has done nothing for them, then that they shall be fitted 
for something. Doubtless much may be gained by 
education, but all the defects of nature can not be sub- 
plied even by that means, and some men must fail in 
spite of all that is written in this book. Itis but jus- 
tice to say, however, that it contains many valuable 
facts—much useful information—and, to a certain ex- 


'|tent, may aid young men in the selection of a proper 


vocation. It may be read with profit, and some of the 
the hints may be followed with advantage. _ But we 
think it would be unsafe to take it as a guide in all 
things, or to rely too much upon the indications of 
craniology. 


* What to do, and Why; and how to educate each man for his 
proper work: describing seventy-five trades and professions, and 
the talents and temperaments required for each. By Nelson 
Sizer. New York: Mason, Baker & Pratt, 142 and 144 Grand 
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| COLLEGE RECORD. 
State Agricultural College, (Lansing Mich.)—The 


laying out of drives, walks, and grass plots, at this Institu- 
tion, has been begun. A new entrance is to be made to 
the grounds half a mile west of the present one, with a 
carriage drive along the bank of the Ceder River lead- 
ing to the college.buildings. The green-house is to be 
removed to the south bank of the ravine, and other im- 
provements of minor importance are to be made as the 
means of the college will allow. These changes are be- 
ing made by Mr. Oliver, a landscape gardener from 
Kalamazoo. Prof. W. J. Beal has charge of the gar- 
dens and Horticultural Department. A brass band has 
been organized, with Frank A. Gulley, of Dearborn, as 
leader. 


Lafayette College, (Easton, Penn.)—From the cata 
logue of this institution for 1872, just issued, we learn 


that, during the past year valuable donations have been 
made to the Scientific Collections of the college, from 
J. L. Brown, of Franklin Furnace, A. D. Budd, of New 
Jersey, and Frank Firmstone, of Glendon, mineralogical 
specimens ; from, R. H. Terhune, specimens from Bes- 
semer Steel Works, Troy, N. Y.; from Rev. S. F. Colt, 
fossils ; from President Hinckley and Chief Engineer 
Fuller, (Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail- 
road,) a large McCallum Truss Bridge and other valua- 
ble models ; from Blake Brothers, New Haven, Conn. 
model of stone breaker ; from F. F. Milne, of Philadel- 
phia, a complete working model of Locomotive ; and 
from the Rev. Charles R. Mills (class of 1853), of the 
Shantung mission in China, a set of models TE ANE 
the industrial arts of the Chinese empire. 

The Library has received valuable gifts from ‘Hon. 
Samuel Boileau, Hon. S. A. Bridges, Hon. A. G. Cat- 
tell, Dr. John Curwen, Professor Schele DeVere, Com- 
missioner C. L. Flint, E. J. Fox, Esq., J. Smith Futhey, 
O. J. Harvey, H. Hennesy, the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory of New York, E. Miller, C. E., Prof. B. Pierce, L. 
G. Sanford, S. B. Schieffelin, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, J. C. Trautwine, C. E., T. Twining, and Walling 
& Gray. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps has presented to 
the college a complete collection of the official reports 
upon the Suez Canal, accompanicd by all the maps, 
plans, &c. 

A fund was instituted by the last graduating class for 
the yearly purchase of the new issues of early English 
texts. 

In the departments of Acoustics, Optics, Electricity, 
and Graphics, the amount of apparatus has been largely 
increased by recent purchases. 


Bates College, (Lewiston Maine).—A correspondent of 
the Boston Advertiser speaks as follows concerning this 
institution : Just out of the more densely populated sec- 
tion of the city the site was selected for the college buil- 


dings and grounds, and DY the munificence of its 
founder, with subsequent donations, Bates takes a com- 
manding rank with many of the older colleges of the 
country. At present there are three buildings connec- 
ted with the college proper. The main building, and 
the first erected, is a handsome brick edifice, surmounted 
with a tower and bel In this building is the chapel, 
library containing some 4,000 volumes, recitation rooms, 
cabinet and laboratory. Two college societies have 
hansomely furnished halls in this building also, with 
libraries of 1,200 volumes in the aggregate. The dor- 
mitory is very near the main building. The theological 
department, similar in appearance to the building just 
described, is situated a quarter of a mile away, while the 
preparatory school is but a short distance away. It has 
a fine building, and is designed to afford ample accom- 
modation for a preparatory course. A convenient gym- 
nasium is connected with the college, where the stu- 
dents can obtain perfection in “ muscular Christianity ” 
at the same time they are becoming experts in classical 
lore. 


The views from the grounds and also the cupola are 
fine. A cordon of hills, some remote, others nearer, en- 
tirely surround Lewiston, while the valley of the Andro- 
scoggin is clearly defined, with an occasional glimpse of 
that beautiful water flashing like silver in the rays of the 
sun. From the summit of “ David's Mountain,” a hill 
of considerable altitude in proximity to the college, and 
near whose base Dr. Cheney, president of Bates College, 
has just erected a fine residence, and where some of the 
faculty are about to imitate his example, the prospect is 
exceeding pleasant. Lakes just released from their icy 
confinement, are dotted here and there, smiling for 
very joy in the spring sumbeams. Mountains dim and 
hazy in the distance invite the lover of nature to their 
deep recesses, while a fine agricultural country spread - 
out on every hand, is cheering the husbandman by deck- 
ing itself with the manifold colors of May. At no dis- 
tant day an observatory is to be erected on this hill. 
Bates College is in a flourishing condition. It has an 
endowment fund of $175,000, while the number of stu- 
dents in attendance now, with the number it has gradu- 
ated, compare favorably with other institutions of the 
same age. The means of access are favorable. Several 
trains arrive daily from the East and West, while the 
Maine Central Railroad, with characteristic liberality, is 
using every endeavor, to accommodate a constantly in- 
creasing travel to this point. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—A report of the 
Anniversary exercises of the Theological Seminary 
which have taken place this week will be found in an- 
other column. 

Professor Weir’s Lecture on ‘“Chiar-oscuro” last 
week was well attended and was one of exceeding inter- 
est. The fact that we see the forms of objects simply 
by variations of the light and shade of the object was 
dwelt upon at some length, and the power of light and 
shade to express on a plane surface the forms of objects, 
their irregularities, etc, was clearly shown. The lecture ` 
was illustrated with projections and with rough sketches, 
which rendered visible to the eye the distinctions de- 
scribed in the lecture. The subject for next Monday 
evening is “Color.” 

Excursions in Natural Science seem to be the order 
of the day, to a certain extent at least. Wednesday 
week Professor Dana went with the Senior Class to 
Derby, and spent most of the day in the examination 
of the geology of the region, visiting also the Birming- 
ham dam. Last Wednesday botanical expedition under 
the charge of Professor Eaton went to Mt. Carmel. 
Many fine specimens were secured, and the trip was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Professor Verrill has likewise re- 
cently been with a party to Stony Creek on a Zoological 
excursion. ; 

Professor Packard who has been spending the winter 
in Aiken, S. C., has returned. 

The Fortieth Annual Convention of the Alpha Delta 
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May 18, 1872 


Phi Fraternity will be held on May 22d and 23d next 
with the Peninsular chapter at Michigan University, 
Ann Arbor. 
the Fraternity. Hon. J. R. Doolittle will deliver an ora 


tion and Rev. Frank Sewall, a poem on the evening of|and Mr. Weeks, of Columbia College. 


the 23d. C. Sherwood, ’72, and E. R. Johnes, ’73, are 
the Yale delegates. 

It is said that a majority of the present senior class of 
Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, Mass., which 
numbers twenty-nine, will apply for admission to Yale 
next fall. 


The first meeting of the Yale Athletic Association, a 
new organization under the control of the Ball and Boat 
clubs, was held at Hamilton Park last Saturday. *The 
exercises were successful in every particular and much 
enthusiasm was aroused. There were enough entries in 
every contest to make it interesting and the day’s sport 
was a financial success. The contests were as folldws. 

I. Throwing the ball.—(Two throws allowed each 
person.) The entries were, F. Brown, ’72’ Barnes, ’74, 
Maxwell, ’74, Rogers, S. S. S. Avery, ’75, Seymour, ’75, 
Hotchkiss 75. Hotchkiss won the prize throwing an 
ordinary ball 353 feet 81g inches. Maxwell who threw 
347 feet 8 inches, was second.. | 


II. Half mile race.—Entries: Clapp, J. Brown, F. 


. Brown, and Potter of ’72 ; P. Williams 73 ; Gunn and 


Waterman ’74; and Hoyt S. S. S. Gunn led for three- 
quarters of the way ; but Waterman then passed him, 
and won in 2 minutes 37 seconds. 

III. Running high jump.—Entries: Bently, Bliss, 
Day, and C. L. Hubbard, all of 73. The starting jump 
was 3 feet, 434 inches, and after fifteen “rises” Bentley 
won, jumping over the line at 4 feet, 71% inches. 

IV. Running long jump.—(2 jumps allowed each 
person) Entries: Bentley, C. L. Hubbard, Johnes, and 
S. P. Williams of ’73 and Maxwell of ’74. Maxwell won 
the prize jumping 18 feet, 534 inches. 

V. Hurdle race—150 yds.—9 hurdles.—This race 
was looked forward to. with much interest, as few be- 
lieved that any of the contestants could run the required 
distance, taking all the hurdles. Entries: Bliss and 
Bentley of ’73, Stearns, Bristol, and Maxwell of ’74, and 
Rogers, S.S.S. Maxwell.led from the start and took 
all the hurdles in beaatiful style, winning in 2634 secs. 
Bristol came in second and Bentley third. 


VI. Three legged race.—(distance 125 yards.) En- 
tries: C. L. Hubbard and Schaff, ’73, Boomer and Cur- 
tis, '72, Tilney and Bennett, 72, and Parrott and Weber, 
S.S.S. The race was won in 21 secs. by Parrott and 
Weber. 

VII. Two hundred yard dash.—Entries : W. Green, 
Hillhouse, Weber, Head, and Hall, S.S.S., Clapp, ’72, 
Elder and Schaff, ’73, Wilson and Holbrook, ’74, and 
Johnson, ’75. All started except Elder, ’73. Wilson, 
774, came in first, in 23 secotds ; Clapp, second, 233 
seconds. 

VIII. Standing high jump.—Bentley and Maxwell, 
catcher and pitcher of the university nine, were the only 
entries. The starting jump was 3 feet 3 inches, and 
after nine rises Maxwell won, jumping over the line at 
4 feet. 

IX. Standing long jump.—Entries: Maxwell ’74, 
Bentley and Johnes ’73. Maxwell and Bentley “tied” 
on the second jump , but after two more trials Maxwell 
won, jumping 10 feet 8)4 inches. 


X. Walking race 400 yards.—There were fifteen en- 
tries, and all started. A. S. Hall S. S. S. came in first, 
andH. Strong ’73, second. But the Judge decided that 
Grover '74 was the only contestant who did not run and 
the prize was therefore awarded to him. 


XI. Hurdlerace—azoo yards; 12 hurdles.—Maxwell 
having won the other hurdle race was ruled out, and the 
contest was mainly between Bentley and Bristol. The 
latter led to the tenth hurdle, but missed this, and Bent- 
ley came in the winner. Time, 37 sec. 

XII. Consolation race.—200 yards—To all who had 
not taken a prize. Entries: Bliss, C. L. Hubbard, 
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Holmes, and Elder, ’73, Holbrook, and Stearns, ’74, 
Hillhouse, S.S.S. Hubbard won in 253¢ sec., Bliss 


Hon. Wm. S. Grosbeck is President of|coming in 14 second behind him. 


Judges, Messrs. DuBois of ’72, P. H. Adee, of ’73, 
Secretary, Mr. 
Averell, ’72. . 

The governing board of the Scientific School have re- 
cently changed the value and number of prizes in this 
department of the University, and have offered the fol- 
lowing for the present year. In the Freshman class, 
prizes of the value of ten dollars will be given for excel- 
lence in , Physics, in German, in Mathematics, and in 
Geometrical Drawing, and also one for general excel- 
lence in all the studies of the class. In the Junior class 
one prize is offered, that for Mathematics; and in the 
Senior class, four, viz: in Civil Engineering, in German, 
in Mineralogy and in Zoology. ‘There is also a special 
prize in Botany. None of the prizes exceed ten dollars 
in value. : i 

The men who will. probably compose the Yale Nine, 
their positions, and the order of striking, for the coming, 
season are as follows: 1. Nevin, ’74; s.s. Richards, 
’72 ; c. f. C. Deming, ’72 ; 2. Day, ’72; 1. Barnes, ’73; 
3. H.C. Deming, ’72; r. Thomas, ’73; p. Maxwell, 
'74; €. Bently, ’73. A new stock of bats and balls and 
a new set of bases have been procured. And with the 
exception of an extra umpire or two, the Nine is now 
equipped for the summer campaign. A game is to be 
played with the Eckfords, next week Wednesday. It 
now seems probable that a seriesof matches will be 
arranged with the Harvard Nine, after all. Harvard 
has submitted two propositions. The first of these is 
that the first game of a series be played on next week 
Saturday, May 25th,on Jarvis Field ; the second on the 
grounds, at Hamilton Park, and the third on the Boston’s 
grounds, in Boston. The other proposal is to settle the 
contest by a single game at Hamilton Park, as last year. 
It depends on the faculty of Yale-whether the former 
will be accepted. = 


The following circular, which explains itself, has been 
issued : 

To the former Students in the Sheffield Scientific School: 
— The Anniversary of the Sheffield Scientific School 
will be observed on the Monday of the next Commence- 
ment week in Yale College, that is to say, on the eighth 
of July, 1872. Twenty-five years have passed since the 
instructions of the school began, and twenty years since 
the first class was graduated. A general desire has been 
expressed that this should be made an occasion for in- 
viting an assembly of those who have been at any time 
students in this department of Yale College, whether 
they were formally graduated or not. Public addresses 
and a social gathering, with a collation, may therefore 
be expected on the afternoon and evening of the day al- 
ready named (July 8, 1872). All former members of 
the school are cordially invited to be present, and thus 
to become personally familiar with its recent growth. 

William A. Norton, Chester S. Lyman, William D. 
Whitney, William P. Trowbridge, George J. Brush, 
Daniel C. Gilman, Samuel W. Johnson, William H. 
Brewer, Daniel C. Eaton, Thomas R. Lounsbury, Oth- 
niel C. Marsh, Oscar D. Allen, Addison E. Verrill, 
Professors. 

Yale College, April 24, 1872. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


’10 MorSE.—We find the following in reference to a 
biography of Prof. Morse in a recent number of the 
N. Y. Observer. “The executors of the late Prof. 
Morse state that his will provides that his ‘books, manu- 
scripts and papers shall be given in charge by his exe- 
cutors to some suitable person or persons for the pur- 
pose of preparing a biographical notice relating to 
him.’ This direction the executors of his will intend 
faithfully to carry out. ‘They will at once select a per- 
son they consider most competent to prepare a biography 
worthy of this distinguished man, to whom all his papers 
will be submitted, and wko will have the exclusive use 
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of the material afforded by them. It is the desire of 
the executors to present the most readable, attractive, 
and at the same time reliable, biography of Prof. Morse, 
and all crude and unauthorized attempts at such a bio- 
graphy, without the proper material, would only preju- 
dice the plan now proposed. ‘The family of Prof. Morse 
and his executors desire to give the above as reasons to 
the public for not furnishing materials for sketches of 
his life, which are frequently asked of them, and to ask 
that his biography may be left to be prepared from the 
only authentic sources, which are found among his 
papers, and in the manner indicated by himself. It 
seems not unreasonable that his reputation, as it is 
handed down in history, should be committed to friends 
of his own choice ; and his last wishes in this regard, 
his executors are confident will be regarded by all.” 

’53, Bittincs—Gipson.—Edward C. Billings and 
Randall Lee Gibson, both of the class of 1853, are the 
probable republican and democratic candidates, re- 
spectively, for governor inthe next Louisiana election. 

’70, Eppy.—Willard Eddy, who since graduation has 
been admitted to the bar both in New York State and 
in Connecticut, and who has been spending the past 
winter in Hartford was in New Haven last Tuesday. 
He thinks of going west to establish himself in his 
profession. 


’59, TWICHELL.—The Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hart- 
ford, will deliver an address before the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Northampton, Mass., on Decoration 
Day, May 3oth. | y 

’64, BURNETT.—We have received with tha compli- 
ments of the author, Chas. H. Burnett, M. D., a pam- 
phet reprinted from the Archives of Ophthalmology and 
Otology, and entitled, “ An Investigation Concerning 
the Mechanism of the Ossicles of Hearing, and the 
membrane of the Round Window.” Dr. Burnett is a 
Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
and aural surgeon of the Philadelphia Dispensary. His 
post office address ‘is 129 South Fifteenth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

64, MILLER.—M. M. Miller who was for a time con- 
nected with the class of ’64, has recently left his former 
residence in Galena, Ill., and gone to Clay Center, Clay 
Co., Kansas. The Galena Gazette says in reference to 
the change: “In his new field of enterprise he will 
continue in the practice of the law, in connection with 
the real estate business. In leaving Galena, Col. Mil- 
ler abandons a lucrative business, having a paying prac- 
tic in his profession, in addition to being County Attor- 
ney, Master in Chancery, Notary Public and United 
States Commissioner. Col. Miller leaves behind him, 
in Jo Davies County, many very warm friends, who 
will greatly regret his removal, and who will hope for 
his success in whatever he undertakes.” 


66, MiLLER.—John E. Miller, who has been en- 
gaged for some time past in his native place, Oxford, 
N. Y., in merchantile pursuits, has. recently formed a 
partnership with Mr. William Beardsley of that place, 
for the purpose of carrying on a business in flagging 
and building stone. The new firm have control of 
several fine quarries in the vicinity. 


- 69, HaLtt.—W. K. Hall, has recently formed a part- 
nership with Chas. Blandy for the practice of law. ‘The 
office of the new firm is 262 Broadway, Corner of War- 
ren street, New York city, and they start out under 
good auspices and with plenty of work. 

’70, Cary.—N. W. Cary. who is taking a course in 
the Princeton Theological Seminary is preaching at 
present at Wanamie, Luzerne County, Pa., and at Nan- 
ticoke, a place about three miles northeast. His post- 
office address is at the former place. 

79, SCHELL.—The Hon. Wm. P. Schell, of Bedford. 
Pa., fatherof F. R. Schell, has been nominated by the 
Labor Reform party of Pennsylvania as their candi- 
date for Governor. Mr.Schell we understand will be 
endorsed by the Democratic convention. 

’71.—During the weck past several ’71 men have been 
in New Haven. Mason is here spending a short vaca- 
tion and trying to secure some much needed rest. 
Whittlesey spent Saturday and Sunday of last week 
‘here. Burr was up from New York for a short time, 
and Steele was down from New Britain and attended 
the anniversary of the Thtological Seminary. 


SEMI-CENTENIAL OF THE YALE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


The exercises in connection with the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the existence of the Theolog- 
ical School in Yale as a separate department of the in- 

| stiliition, were opened on Wednesday afternoon last, 
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with the graduation exercises of the senior class in the 
Seminary. The exercises were held in the College 
street church. A fair audience in which were a num- 
ber of former graduates anf friends of the Seminary 
who had come to attend the celebration assembled at 
the time appointed and the following order of exercises 
was carried out: 

I. Anthem by the Choir, composed of students of 
the Seminary. 

2. Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hoborth, of N. Y. 

3. God Present in Nature, by Arthur Herman Adams, 
B.A., (Yale ’67), Cleveland, O. 

4. Conviction of Sin, its Relation to Christ, by Aus- 
tin Hull Norris, Centerbrook, Conn. 

5. The Pastor a Leader of Men, by Joseph Alexan- 
der Tomlinson, B.A., (Pennsylvania College), Bedford, 
Pa. 

6. The Great Awakening of 1740, by 
B.A., (Yale ’69), New York city. 

7. Hymn. 

8. The Growth of Words in Meaning, by Elisha 
Wright Miller, B.A., (Yale ’68), Williston, Vt.’ 

9. Christianity and Culture, by Edwin Bailey Burrows, 
Troy, N. Y. 

10. The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius, by Rufus Byam Richardson, B.A., (Yale °69), Gro- 
ton, Mass. ‘ 

11. Practical Preaching, by Clayton Welles, M.A., 
(Yale 68), Wethersfield, Conn. 

12. Hymn. 

13. Benediction. 

The above list comprises the whole of the graduating 
class except Richard A. Rice, B.A., (Yale ’68), who 
was excused from speaking. ‘The class has had three 
more members until ‘within a short time, Mr. P. D. 
Murray, who does not graduate because of ill health, 
Cyrus B. Whitcomb, who is now preaching at Derby, 
Conn., and Geo. O. Whitney who recently received and 
accepted a call to a pulpit in Tarrytown, N. Y., and is 
now preaching in that place. 

On Wednesday evening a historical address was 
delivered in Centre Church by Prof. Geo. P. Fisher. 
We hope to print this address in full in subsequent 
numbers of the Courant and will not therefore attempt 
to give any abstract of it now. The address was very 
interesting and was listened to with marked attention. 

On Thursday morning the celebration of the semi- 
centennial was continued by exercises in the Marquand 
Chapel. The Alumni and friends of the institution 
gathered in the Chapel at 9 o’clock. Rev. W. T. Bud- 
dington of Brooklyn was called upon to preside. Prayer 
was Offered by ex-President Woolsey, when Rev. Prof. 
Geo. E. Day made a brief statement of the progress of 
the Seminary during the year. Within that time the 
new chapel has been completed, the reference library 
instituted, the Beecher lectureship founded, and many 
smaller benefactions made to the Seminary. 

Rev. Dr. Bush of New York next read a paper on 
the connection of the Seminary with Foreign Missions, 
It was stated that out of 800 graduates thirty have gone 
to the foreign field, where fourteen have died and seven 
are still laboring. Dr. Bush gave a rapid and exceed- 
ingly interesting sketch, embracing more or less details 
of each of this noble band. The Rev. and Hon. Peter 
Parker, for twenty-five years, missionary physician in 
China was called upon, and related some very interest- 
ing passages of his experience. 

A paper on the Home Missionary relations of the 
Seminary, by Rev. Pres. Sturtevant, was then read by 
the Secretary. This valuable essay contained some 
account of the celebrated “Illinois Band.” In the dis- 
cussion Wluch, followed, it was shown that Yale Semi- 
nary has always exerted a very powerful influence upon 
Home Missions, and sent a large proportion of its 
graduates into that fieid ; a fact, which accounts for the 
comparatively small number of Foreign Missionaries 
who have gone out from it. 

‘Then followed a paper by Rev. Dr. Daggett, of New 
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London, of personal reminiscences of Dr. Fitch, an 
essay whose elegant style had no less charm than its 
keen analysis, interesting anecdotes, and. appreciative 
descriptions. A few other renimiscences of Dr. Fitch 
by other alumni closed a most delightful meeting, after 
which most of those present went in a body to the old 
cemetery to view the graves of their revered instructors 
in theology. : 

In the afternoon the Alumni came together again. 
First a letter was read from Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., 
declining to be present, with characteristic wit, for fear 
he should “suffer death by the platform.” 

An essay upon Prof. Gibbs was then read by Prof. 
Hadley, and was a remarkably clear, appreciative, and 
interesting sketch of that remarkable man. Pres. Por- 
ter produced the subscription list which was made up 
in 1824, towards the salary of Prof. Gibbs, to enable 
him to give “more thorough instruction in the interpre- 
tation of the Bible ;’ a most interesting relic of the 
beginnings of the Seminary. 

Pres. Porter then gave a partly extemporaneous sketch 
of Dr. N. W. Taylor. He regarded Dr. Taylor as 
behind no Calvinistic theologian, not even Augustine 
himself, in the depth and earnestness of his conviction 
of the evil of sin. To this peculiarity President Porter 
traced most of the distinctive features of Dr. Taylor’s 
system. He wrought out his system, it is true, for his 
own satisfaction, yet it was with constant reference to 
the practical preaching of the doctrines of theology. 
He did not pursue metaphysics for its own sake, nor 
separate it from common sense. The New England 
theology, so-called, was the first attempt to view theology 
in the light of the modern philosophy, of the methods 
of Descartes and Locke. All other systems were formed 
upon the old scholastic philosophy. There is no such 
thing as theology without metephysics ; theology by its 
nature is philosophy. Dr. ‘Taylor was a student to the 
last. In the last- weeks of his life he started new theo- 
logical topics and discussed them with all the ardor of 
his nature. Dr. Taylor’s writings may cease to be read ; 
but the impression he produced in some respects will 
remain. We are very sorry to be able to give only a 
meagre sketch of this masterly address, which charmed 
and interested all who heard it. 

Dr. I. N. Tarbox, of Boston, next read a paper on 
Prof. Goodrich. This was a brief, clear, and able sketch 
of the life of this distinguished man, known chiefly 
to the present generation as the editor of Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

Personal reminiscences followed, by several of the 
alumni. Dr. Bacon read a letter from Dr. Hodge, of 
Princeton. Rev. Goodrich Smith, of the earliest class 
but two of the Seminary, followed with some personal 
recollections of Prof. Goodrich and Dr. Taylor. In- 
teresting remarks were also made by Prof Atwater of 
Princeton, and Rev. W. M. Taylor Pastor of the Taber 
nacle church, New York. Prof. Day then made a state- 
ment in regard to the endowment of the Seminary. 
Rev. Dr. Buckingham, of Springfield, Mass., Dr. El- 
dridge, of Norfolk, Conn., Prof. Thacher, Prest. Porter, 
Rev. Mr. Churchhill, and others, spoke of the importance 
of erecting an additional Divinity hall. Prest. Porter 
said that if such a hall should be built the number of 
divinity students might be doubled. It was then voted 
that a financial Committee be appointed to cooperate 
with the theological faculty in raising funds for the erec- 
tion of the new building. This committee consists of 
Rev. E. L. Heermance, New Haven; Rev. John 
Churchill, Woodbury, O. H. Parker, Esq. Haddam, 
and Samuel Holmes, New York city. The gathering 
then adjourned to the lecture rooms of the Theological 
building where a collation had been prepared. 

Taken as a whole the celebration of this fiftieth anni- 
versary has been one of exceeding interest. A large 
number of the graduates and friends of the Seminary 
have taken the occasion to visit the scenes of other 
days and an interest has been awakened in the depart- 
ment which cannot but produce valuable results. An 
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account of the proceedings is tO be issued in pamphlet 
form. 


GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 


— Prof. W. T. Scott, formerly of Franklin College, 
has been appointed to a professorship in Kalamazoo 
College Mich., and has accepted the position. 

— The Trustees of Lincoln University, have elected 
the Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, D. D., of Merchantville, 
N. J., Professor of Mathematics in that Institution. 
—President Finney, of Oberlin College, has started out 
on a lecturing tour against Free. Masonry, and asserts 
that he will not stop speaking until every Masonic lodge 
in the country has disbanded. 

— President McCosh is to address the_Society for Re- 
ligious Inquiry at the University of Vermont at the en- 
suing Commencement, which occurs the second week in 
July, Hon. George S. Hillard will deliver the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration. R 

— At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia held last Tuesday 
evening, F. A. Genth was elected professor of Chemis- 
try, L. George Franck, Professor of Engineering, and J. 
P. Leslie, Professor of Geology and Mining in the newly 
organized Scientific Department. 

Professor Coleman, of the University of Virginia, who 
was elected to a vacant professorship in the Miami 
University, at Oxford, Ohio, was instantly killed by the 
cars just before his election. He was attempting to 
mail a letter to Oxford to permit his friends to present 
his name in connection with the chair to which he was 
elected. i 
— Professor C. U. Shepard of Amherst has just secured 
for his cabinet the largest ruby known in the world. 
The largest known before was the size of a man’s fist, 
but this is about two feet high, one foot in diameter, and 
weighs 316 pounds.. It is not a pure ruby, but is mixed 
with sapphire, and was found in the mountains of North 
Carolina, quarried by nature out of rotten rock. He 
paid $300 for it. Professor Shepard has also received 
from Macon County, Ga., a sapphire weighing thirty 
pounds. 

— The Trustees of Shurtleff College, at Upper Alton 
Ill., have ehosen for the presidency of that institution, 
Rev. Adin A. Kendrick, now Pastor of the Beaumont 
Street Baptist Church, St. Louis. Mr. Kendrick has 
signified his acceptance of the responsible and honor- 
able trust, and has already asked to be released from 
his pastorate. After studying some time at Middlebury, 
Vt., he spent a few years in the practice of law at Janes- 
ville, Wis., and at St. Louis. In 1859 he entered Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, and graduated in 1861, with 
the last class under the biennial course. He was Pas- 
tor for some years of the North Church, Chicago, and 
has been with the Church he is now leaving, since its 
organization four or five years ago. He was prominent 
in originating the Central Baptist, and was for some 
months its principal editor. 


COLLEGE. 


— Work on the new building at Michigan University 
is being pushed forward rapidly. 

— Oxford is to be a mifitary center under Cardwell’s 
army organization scheme. 

— Work has begun on the new hall of the“ Alpha Delta 
Phi ” society of Dartmouth College. 

— The girls’ boat club of Michigan University will, 
it is said, participate in the college regattas this sum- 
mer. i 

— A new building to be called Conant Hall, is to be 
erected for the use of the department of Agriculture at 
Dartmouth the coming Summer. 

— Hon. Samuel Williston, of Easthampton, Mass., 
has signified his intention of presenting $500,000 to 
Amherst College, to be paid after his decease. 

— The land-scrip donated by Congress to the State 
of Virginia for agricultural college purposes was sold 
recently for the sum of $285,000. 

— The Vassar College girls mistook a bonfire on a 
distant hill for a meteor, the other night. ‘They wait an 
hour now after the moon has risen before they dare say 
it is above the horizon. 

— The New Hampshire State Historical Society, in 
order to get room for books, papers, etc., has given its 
large collection of minerals to the Agricultural College, 
at Dartmouth. 

— The alumni of Colby University will hold their 
annual festival at,Young’s Hotel, Boston, on the 24th 
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inst., at 6 o'clock P. M., and invite all former students 
or holders of degrees from that college to attend with 
ladies. | 


— The Jewish University, newly established in Berlin, 
and including all the faculties customary in German uni- 
versities, was to have been formally opened on the 6th of 
May, and the first term will be concluded on the 15th 
of August. 


— The Maharajah of Pattiala, India, has offered £1,- 
500 to the Punjab University College, to found a schol- 
arship in memory of Earl Mayo. The benefactions of 
this chief to the university now exceed £10,000. 

— Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, Mass., has 
recently given the Free Institute of Industrial Science 
in that city, $40,000, as a fund for the establishment of 
a department of English and modern languages. 


— Mr. C. C. Luther of Worcester, a graduate in the last 
class at Brown University, wili have charge of the crew 
which that institution proposes to send to the Springfteld 
regatta. 


— The 22d anniversary of the Delta Psi Fraternity will 
be held at the Lawrence House, Burlington, Vt., on 
Tuesday evening, July 9, The Rev. H. E. Butler is or- 
ator, and William T. Carpenter, poet. 


— The Amherst College crew as at present con- 
stituted, contains Wilkins, Negley and Benedict of the 
senior, Bradley of the junior and Brewer and Brown of 
the sophomore class. 


— A forty-five-thousand-dollar professorship in the 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest, at Chicago, has 
just been endowed by Mr. Cyrus H. Cormick, of that 
city. 

— The first celebration of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety at Hobart- College, Geneva, N. Y., will take place on 
the 27th of July, when the annual oration will be deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood. 


— A dramatic entertainment for the benefit of the 
Harvard “nine” is to be given at Horticultural Hall, 
on Thursday evening, the 23d instant. Undergraduates, 
aided by a few Boston friends, will give a popular farce 
and a burlesque. 


— Mr. George Hazeltine, M. A., a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and an American Attorney in London, 
has recently donated to Chicago University, a Ruhm- 
korf coil, which gives a seven inch spark ; a large set of 
Geissler Tubes ; a Groves battery manufactured by Ladd 
of London, and a Griffins Gas Furnace. moa 


— The literary societies of the Amherst Agricultura | 
College, have organized a social union, with F. M. 
Somers, as president, D. P. Penhallow, vice-president, 
and G. P. Penshaw, secretary. The university crew of 
this institution consists of the following men: Fred C. 
Eldred (stroke), J. M. Benedict, D. P. Barnwell, H. B. 
Simpson, S. M. Carter, H. H. Player (captain). 


— At the Worcester, (Mass.), Technical School, Mrs. 
Sinclair, teacher of languages, has resigned, and Mr. 
Edward P. Smith has been appointed to the professor- 
ship of languages. Mr. A. S. Kimball has been ap- 
pointed professor of physics. The ample grounds of 
the institute are undergoing improvement under the 
direction of Mr. James Cruikshank, the well-known 
landscape gardener. 


— Considerable interest is awakening in a change 
proposed by the alumni of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, at their annual meeting in June. Instead of 
a sermon there is to be a stirring discussion upon some 
living issue.’ The theme for this year is the following : 
“ In training young men for the ministry in our semin- 
aries, a prominence disproportionate to the claims of 
other subjects is given to doctrinal theology.” 


— The thirteenth annual Commencement of the Co- 
lumbia College Law School was held in the Academy of 
music, New York last Wednesday evening. An address 
was delivered by Prof. Dwight, and the Annual Oration 
by James M. Brady. The valedictory address was de- 
livered by Robert A. Van Wyck. There were one- 
hundred graduates. In the department of municipal 
law, the first prize of $250 was awarded to Thomas 
Joseph Tilney ; second prize of $150 to Frederick D. 
P. Foster ; third prize of $100 to John H. Inness. In 
the department of political science, a prize of $200 was 
given to James N. McKane. 


HERNIA.—It is now demonstrated that rupture can be 
surely cured without suffering. Æ/astic Trusses are su- 
perseding all others. We advise all, before buying metal 
trusses or supporters, to send for a descriptive circular 
to the ELastic Truss Company, No. 683 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE FOE IN THE HOUSEHOLD is indigestion. Wil- 
liams’ Extract Gamaica Ginger cures. 


Pronounced by GENERAL EATON, Commissioner of Education at Washington, to be the best system in the United States. 
t Children not taught like parrots to sing by rote, but taught to READ music and sing it AT SIGHT.” 


JEPSON’S MUSIC READERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SIMPLE. PROGRESSIVE. 


The result of actual experience in the schoolroom. 


TESTED FOR TEN YEARS. 


® 
oe 


Every teacher who has ever desired to instruct children in the elements of music has felt the need of a book 
that was simple, clear and progressive in its character—one that could be used successfully even if the teacher 


was scarcely proficient in the first rudiments of the science. 
As to the value of the system no higher commendation can be given than that awarded by Gen. Eaton, 


son. 


Such is the Music Reader by Prof. Benjamin Jep- 


who, after visiting the schools of the United States, gave his ungalified endorsement of this system as the best 


he had seen. 


THE TESTIMONY OF PROF. HUNTINGTON IN 
REGARD TO JEPSON’S MUSIC READER. 


During a period of twenty-five years in which I have 
been engaged in teaching, much of the time in schools 
and seminaries, I have been unable to find a text-book 
or music manual which would not either confuse the 
pupils by introducing a multiplicity of ideas in the same 
exercise or promote role singing by limiting the demon- 
stration of each principle to a single exercise, until I 
found the system adopted in Prof. Jepson’s book, which, 
in my opinion, must be the one universally accepted and 
fostered by the public schools of our land. The intrin- 
sic value and merit of the book has been fully dem- 
onstrated in the schools of New Haven, where 
it has been used for the past six years by its 
author, and in those of Hartford and its vicinity by 
Prof. R. S. True. One very important feature of the 
work is that it can be readily understood by subordinate 
teachers even though not altogether familiar with the 
science ; and with the same preparation for each recita- 
tion which is made in every other science, music 
may be as effectually taught, which is shown m all 
the public schools where it has been adopted. __ 

Prof. Jepson is worthy of high esteem, not only as a 
thorough musician, but as a philanthropist, placing in 
the hands of the children and adults of our country a 
book which will enable them to successfully cope with 
the musical progress of the age. 

C. W. HUNTINGTON, Hartford, Conn. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. BIRDSEY G. NORTH- 
ROP, SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. Benj. Jepson, the instructor of Vocal Music in 
the public schools of New Haven, has shown great tact 
and skill in teaching singing by note to even the young- 
est pupilsin the schools of the city. His system has 
been long and thoroughly tested in New Haven, where 
it is now working admirably. Gen. Eaton, National 
Commissiqner of Education, and Gov. English, when 
visiting the schools of this city, expressed their surprise 
and gratification at hearing children in the primary 
schools sing af sight various exercises marked at the time 
on the blackboard. I should be glad to find the system 
which has here been so successful, generally adopted. 
Certainly, music should be taught in all our schools. 


B. G. NORTHROP, 


Secrelary State Board of Education. 


FROM PROF. HIBBARD, THE ELOCUTIONIST. 


= 


Prof. Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as ar- 
ranged in his “ Elementary Music Reader,” is of a very 
superior order, and in our schools wi!l do everything that 
can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind. 


RALPH G. HIBBARD, Professor of Elocution. 


The following is the testimony from the principals of thè public schools of New Haven, Hartford and Mid- 


dletown, where the system has been tested thoroughly : 


I am familiar with Mr. B. Jepson’s methods of instruction in singing as laid 
down in his “* Elementary Music Reader,” and as exemplified in his own practice. 
The “ Reader,” both in the earlier aud later editions, has been used in our 
schools, and I am convinced that if the course there indicated be followed with 
tolerable energy and perseverance, the results will demonstrate the great value of 
the system and of the k. 

H. E. SAWYER, Superintendent of Schools, Middletowa, Ct. 


I have been using “ Jepson’s Elementary Music Reader ” for some months and 
am desirous of expressing my ever increasing satisfaction with it asa text book. 
Having been written by a gentleman who has had a large experience in this hith- 
erto neglected but very important branch of education, it exactly meets the want 
felt in all schools, public or private, where music as a study is being introduced. 
The explanations are so simple, and the exercises so easy, progressive and at- 
tractive that the book commends itself to all who use it—and teachers with only a 
mn knowledge of music will be able, by its use, to teach thoroughly and 

ractically. . 
: A L. eRe Teacher of Vocal Music, South District Schcols, Hartford, Conn. 


_We have tested Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” in the various grad.s of our 
school, and find them most admirably adapted to their purpose. 
D. P. Corain, Principal Asylum Hill Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. 


Every exercise which is undertaken in the school-room should be executed 
honestly and thoroughly. I have always regarded the * Elementary Vocal Drill ” 
as the exercises of all others the most reluctant to conform to this rule. In over- 
coming the difficulties of the exercise, 1 have received more help from Mr. Jep- 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from ry esas 

JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School, New Haven. 


Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my opinion, the most systematic and best 
adapted to school use, of any work of its kind now before the public. I have en- 
tertained a high opinion respecting its merits, since first seeing it in manuscript— 
an opinion which its use in the school-rocm for several years has greatly 
strengthened. Prof, Jepson is deserving of the praise which his highly merito- 
rious work receives, and we cheerfuliy add our testimony to the above. 

RALPH H. PARK, Principal of Wooster School, New Haven. 


“ Jepson’s Music Reader” has been used in the daily practice of vocal music 
in this school since its organizalion. The results have been, not only satisfactory, 
but wonderful. The system is such that children reading in the Primer or First 
Reader can learn to sing the scale, first by numeral, then by syllable, then simple 
melodies in different keys, and so on through the elements of music. The chil- 
dren in the Grammar Department’ are able |to sing new music at sight in four 
parts. The time spent in the daily practice is from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

H. C. DAVIS, Principal Skinner School, New Haven. 


CHARLES C. 


CHATFIELD & Co., 


It gives me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 
music in our school under the superior management of Prof. Jepson. Mr. J]: 
is thoroughly qualified for his work, and enters into it with a zeal that is highly 
commendable. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he 
has conceived the idea of revising his *‘ Elementary Music Reader,” making a 
complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger as 
well as the older pupils. Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, so admi- 
rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large sale. 


GEO. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Haven. 


For several years I have had the opportunity of observing Prof. B. Jepsoh 
as a teacher of music in public schools, and more particularly in our own High 
School. In his department of instruction, I have never known his equal in 
securing early and valuable results. Whether his success has been mainly due 
to his own personal efficiency or to the peculiar features ot his system as com- 
prised in his “ Music Reader,” I cannot tell; I only know that the training he 
gives is thorough and natural, and that his pupils early learn to sing with a rare 
degree of intelligence and self-reliance. 


T. W. T. CURTIS, Principal of High School, New Haven. 


Mr. Jepson’s work and methods in teaching music in the New Haven public 
schools is an undoubted success. I would cordially commend his books to the 
attention of all who have an interest in this study in schools. 


JOHN G. LEWIS, Principal of Webster School, New Haven. 


It gives me great pleasure to recommend Prof. B. Jepson’s system of music 
and vocal culture. At the time of its introduction I doubted the utility of teach- 
ing note singing in our large schools, but its perfect success has disarmed preju- 
dice, and I should now regret any change which would deprive us of instruction so 
valuable. Very truly, 


L. L. CAMP, Principal of Dwight School, New Haven. 


It gives me pleasure to recommend Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” to any 
wishing a thorough course of instruction in music im their schools. The books 
are, as their title imports, a sertes of music readers systematically and progressively. 
arranged for the use of al] grades of pupils, from the Primary to the High School 
These readers have borne most successfully the best test of school books, namely. 
a daily use in classes for a term of years; and have been instrumental in cenvinc- 
ing the most skeptical that all can be taught to read music with facility by the time 
that they are prepared for the High School. 


JAMES D. WHITMORE, New Haven High School. 
Publishers, 
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From Yale Courant, May 15, 1872. THE NEW YORE CITY BASE BALL 
The Courant board has been presented with aN? 
a fine umbrella formerly the property of President SPORTING EMPORIUM. 


Edwards, It was accompanied by a carefully pre- | The undersigned being the largest MANUFACTURERS 
‘ : and DEALERS in BASE BA in the Unit 

pared pedigree and we have be doubt of its au- States, dealesr and clubs should consult us before purchasing 

thenticity. We return the heartiest thanks to the | elsewhere, as over two-thirds of all the goods sold are of our 

donors make and by some houses are’sold at a large advance from 

° ; OUR CATALOGUE prices, and in sore cases sell inferior 

The Farnamites are soon to have new steam | goods for our make. To secure ourselves and cutomers we 


heaters placed in their rooms, the advance guard Roby ie bp ATTEN E OF base Baad Ein 
` i 3 4 o any n 
a HR ae E Goods in the United States who will prove that they manufac- 


heal ‘Sf f findi hi in thei ture as large an assortment, 
the dissatisfactiqn of finding things in their rooms 
decidedly mixed. This early commencement has SELL CHEAPER, 


been necessitated by the fact that the summer va- 


cation is not a sufficient time for getting up allthe| WAKE BETT ER GOODS n 


heaters. 
The freshman class held a large and enthusias-| Or Give Beller Satisfaction to Customers. 


tic meeting last Saturday, to discuss the propriety 
of having a class-supper at the end of the term. 
Sentiment seemed to be unanimous in its favor 
and the following committee was appointed to 
take the matter in charge: Bulkley, Carrington, 
T. Clark, Day, Holden, D. Jones, Selmes, and GYMNASIUM AND SPORTING 
Seymour, Betts, Davis, Noyes, and ‘Tillinghast, GOODS in general, 

were elected historians for the occasion. Cook, | Sent free on application, Special Discount to Schools and 
captain of the class crew, having resigned, Post, | Colleges. PECK & SNYDER, 

was elected to fill his place. ' 64a 126 Nassau street, N. Y 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES 


TS OF 
YALE NOTABLES. 


BY SQUILLS*JR. 
4TO. PRICE , . f : 


We have new styles of Uniforms, Spikes, Bats, and Balls, 
for this season. Qur new Illustrated and Colored Catalogue of 


BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FISHING 
TACKLE, YACHTING, AND ROWING 
BOXING GLOVES, MASKS, FOILS, 


$2.00. 


This inimitable production of a Yale Alumnus isone of the most pretentious ever published at Yale. It contains 12 large 
lithographic caricatures of the President, Ex-President and Professors of Yale. 

It represents them in very ludicrous characters and attitudes. For instance, Prof. Northrop is represented as a Blondin, 
walking ths tight rope over Yale. while the “ shoo fly” of politics is buzzing about his ears. Prof. Dwight, the distinguished 
theological professor, is enjoying a game of billiards. Prof. Dana is surrounded by the (cradle) rocks of the suffrage period. 

Only a limited number of these books have been published. In a few years a copy will bemong the rare books of Yale 
which command any price. Sent postage paid on receipt o! price by 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


— CSPuours SF 


MODERN SCIENTISTS. 
UNIVERSITY SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Three lectures by Profs. 
Roscoe, Huggins, and Lock- 
yer, the distmpnished English 
scientists. 83 pp, Finely il 
lustrated. 


The first of the above, on Spectrum Analysis, has just been 
published as No. VII. of the celebrated University Scientific 
Series; the second, on The Sun, will be published as No. 
VIII., April 15; the third, as No. IX., May 15; the fourth, 
as No. X., June rs. The first six numbers of this celebrated 

series are (1) The great lecture of Prof. Huxley on the Phys- 


SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS. 


No. VII. Univ. SERIES. 


ical Basis of Life; (2) The world-renowned lecture of Prof. 
G. F. Barker, M.D., on the Correlation of Vital and Physical 
Forces; (3) The ablest reply ever made to Huxley, On Pro- 
toplasm, by Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling; (4) Prof. E. D. 
Cope’s great comprchensive lecture, On the Hypothesis of 
Evolution; (s) The three celebrated lectures of Tyndall on 
Haze and Dust, Scientific Use of the Imagination, and On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investigation; (6) 
Alfred Russell Wallace on Natural Selection as Applied fo 
Man. 

The first five numbers have been bound up in a handsame 
12mo. volume, entitled ‘6 Half Meurs with Medern 
Scientiatsa,? price $1.50. 

Everything admitted to this Series is thoroughly examined 
by scientific professors in Yale College, and will be found 
worthy of consideration by every one who would keep pace 
with the scientific progress of the age. About ten numbers a 
year may be expected. ' 

Trrms.—Single numbers, 25 cents each; five consecutive 
numbers, in advance, $1.10; ten consecutive numbers, $2.00. 
To those subscribing, the copies are mailed, post paid, as 
soon as published., For sale by all booksellers. Sent singly 
or in lots at the above prices, post paid. 


- The most recent discoveries 


THE SUN and methods of observation. 


AND ITS DIFFERENT By C. A. Young, Ph. D., of 

FS Dartmouth College, one of 

ATMOSPHER the most distinguished and 

No. VLIL Univ. SERIES. successtul astronomers of the 
age. Finely illustrated. 


A profoundly interesting 
lecture, in which, by means of 
experiments, apparatus and 
disceveries of the Author, the 
subject is logically and forcibly 
brought before the reader. 
New illustrations. By Prof. 
A. M. Maver, Ph.D., of the 
Stevens Institute. 


THE EARTH 


A GREAT 


MAGNET. 


No. LX. Univ. SERIES. 


Sound-waves rendered visi- 
ble; their velocity measured ; 


MYSTERIES construction of the vowel- 


OF THR sounds, with other matters 


which are for the first time 

VOICE AND EAR, tfeated of before a popular 
No. X. U S audience. A lecture by Prof. 

e ae UNIV. SERIES, Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia 


Coilege, New York. 


Charles C. Chatfeld & Co., Publishers, 


458 and 460 Chapel Strect, New Haven, Conn. 


ee 
PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 
460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Porter., — THE AMERICAN COL- [sess Rf it in = reveals to the reader the inside 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB-| ¥otrkings of a community which is a world by 
LIC. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- itself, As oS ta any a college is but the 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. epar ofthat in any other this book will be 

ound of special interest to every student. 


Barker.—4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 ilust., $1.75. 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 
SCIENTISTS, Fom prang lectures and es- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. 12mo, 292 pp. $1.50. 


This book contains the first five University 
F Pina on o paper, and bound up in 
andsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
Day. — THE SCIENCE OF £S- numbers of the University Series have been sold. 
THETICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Pey Pi Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PIJYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
=. By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R. S. With an 
LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and | !2mo, 36 pp. 25 cents. 
copious Extracts for Practical Application.| yp—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, | AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
$1.00. F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents, 


Woolsey.— SERVING OUR GEN- 
ERATION AND GOD'S GUIDANCE 
IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents, 


IIl.—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. C. S. 72 pp. 
25 cents. 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. 
I2mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


—s Edward D. Cope. 

Blake. — MINING MACHINERY,| V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—t. On 
and various Mechanical Appliances in use, r E Rha acoA ee eine 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, Use of the Ima iahon: Py Prot John Tyndall 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with F RS ne 7 ee Pati y ’ 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus |“ ° ° » 74 PP. 25 

By Prof. W. P. Blake.| VI.—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 

TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 

54 pp. 25 cents. 

VIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs. Roscoe, William Huggins, and 

Norman Lockyer. 12mo,72pp. 25 cents. 


The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 
age. 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suffi- 
cient importance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
reba admitted to these series is thorougly 


for similar purposes. 


8vo, 245 PP, $2.00.) 12mo, 


Phelps—7#E HOLY LAND, with 
Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt.§ By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


= 
. 


Elliot. —SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


Edited by Charles 
12mo, 126 pp., $1.00. 


tion of the songs of Yale. 
S. Elliot, A.M. 


cas examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid- 


Jepson — ELEMENTARY MUSIC eration of every thinking person of the age. 


f Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
READER, for usein P ublic Schools. By mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 


> lowing rates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 168PP., | vance), $1.10; Ten successive numbers (in ad- 
6o cts. vance), $2.00. For sale by all booksellers. 


FOUR YEARS AT,YALE. By A 
Graduate of 69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 
This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America, It records the 
the experience of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale ; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- : 


NATURE AND DURATION OF FU- 
TURE PUNISHMENT. By Henry Con- 
stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted 
from the second London edition,with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 40 cents. 


VALEDICTORY POEM AND ORA- 
7TION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July rith, 1871. 38 cents. 


* * Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


( Opposite Yale College), 460 Chapel Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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THE FIRST HALF CENTURY OF THE YALE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL,* 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER. 


The Department of Theology in Yale College is fifty 
years old ; but Theological Instruction here dates from 
the very foundation of the College. The Seminary, as a 
distinct establishment, grew out of provisions that had 
existed before, for the education of ministers. It was 
only the fruit and consummation of what had been 
planted earlier ; a new step taken in an old path. In 
presenting a sketch of the origin and history of the 
Seminary, it is necessary to give some account of what 
the college had done before in the work of theological 
education. If the fathers of New England had organ- 
ized no means for the training of a minister in liberal 
and professional studies, it would be, considering their 
spirit and aims, the most unaccountable fact in their 
history. 

A modern artist has chosen for the subject of .an im- 
pressive painting, the Return of the Mayflower. On 
the desolate shore at Plymouth, there stand, apart from 
one another, two or three little groups of pilgrims, their 
eyes intently fixed upon the solitary vessel as it recedes 
out of their sight. They are watching to see the 
last link severed, that bound them to their old. homes, 
to the populous and civilized lands of Europe, from 
which they are now sundered by the dreary and almost 
impassable ocean. It may help us to imagine the sense 
of loss and separation that was felt by the founders of 
New England when they found themselves cut off from 
the loved abodes of civilization and culture, and thought 
of what might befall them and their posterity after them, 
Especially must the first ministers of New England, the 
men who had been trained at Emmanuel College in 
Cambridge or at Brazen-nose in Oxford, or at some other 
college in the ancient universities of their father-land, 
have missed the genial associations,—the scholarly cir- 
cles and pursuits, the learned libraries, which had been 


their delight. Still more must they have been concerned 


lest, in this inhospitable soil, far from the old hearth- 
stones of culture and religion, with the pecessity of con- 
stant toil and of warfare with the savages that was im 
posed upon the settlers, learning should die out. In 
particular must they have been concerned to provide 
educated ministers for the churches of a community 
which had been transplanted to this distant region for 
the avowed purpose of preserving and diffusing and 


‘handing down the principles of a pure Christianity. 


One of the noblest and most characteristic events of 
that heroic age of New England history, was the act of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts Bay, passed only ten 
years after the first landing at Salem, for the founding 
of a college. In the midst of all their poverty and 
privations, they crowned their school system by the 
establishment of such an institution ; and the first com- 


` mencement of Harvard Coilege was held in 1642. The 


first inhabitants of New Haven Colony were not behind 
their Massachusetts brethren in zeal for education and 
religion. John Davenport planned a college ; and this 
and other like schemes were postponed chiefly for the 
reason ‘that the people of Massachusetts thought that 
one college was enough for the scanty population of 
New England. At length in 1700, the ten ministers, 
who acted as the organs of a general wish on the part 
of the clergy and the people, formed themselves at New 
Haven into a society, and, shortly after, at their second 
meeting, held at Branford, completed their act of found- 


*A Historical Discourse, delivered before the Alumni of the 
School, in the Centre Church, New Haven, Wednesday evening, 
May 15th, 1872. 


ing a college, by the formal donation of books to serve 
as the nucleus of its library. The design of the foun- 
ders of both Harvard and Yale, as is evident from their 
solemn declarations, as well as from their character and 
the spirit of the times, was pre-eminently religious. The 
interests of religion were foremost in their thoughts. - It 
was the “religious and liberal education” of youth 
which they designed to accomplish. They intended to 
educate civilians as well as clergymen; to train young 
men for service in church and state. Yet, as was nat- 
ural, the education of ministers was the most prominent 
object which they had in view. Both Harvard and Yale 
were modeled in general after the English colleges: 
Yale having before it, also, the example of its older 
sister, In the English Universities, the Faculty of 
Theology, like the other professional Faculties, never 
attained to a distinct, corporate existence, as was the 
case at Paris and other continental universities. An- 
other striking peculiarity of the English system was the 
extent to which the university was absorbed in the col- 
leges, so as finally to be almost supplanted by them, in- 
struction being given within the colleges or to their 
inmates. The fitst ministers of New England went, or 
might go, directly from their colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, to their parishes. The obligation of a con- 
tinued residence between the reception of the B.A. and 
M.A. degree was gradually given up. It was formally 
abrogated at Cambridge in 1609. The students of the 
various colleges pursued their studies domi forisque ; that 
is, within the colleges under their tutors or in the public 
schools under the university lecturers or professors. —__ 

It is only necessary to look at the course of study at 
Harvard in the early days, which was followed substan- 
tially by Yale, to see that theology was a prominent and 
even a principal study. Besides the frivium and yuad 
rivium, the humanities and mathematical and physical 
science —the studies that would ordinarily fall under 
the Faculty of Arts,—the various branches of theology 
held at a high place. “The course of study at Har- 
vard,” says Dr. Palfrey, “ adopted from the contempor. 
aneous practice of the English Universities, consisted 
of Latin and Greek (in which some proficiency was re- 
quired for admission); of logic, arithmetic, geometry 
and physics; and of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and 
Divinity,—the forming of a learned ministry being 
a main object of the institution.”f The Latin theses 
which the students discussed at their graduation were 
often on topics not inappropriate for the College of the 
Sorbonne. At Yale, the curriculum was of the same 
general character. Besides the drill in logic and 
syllogistic disputation, there were regular recitations in 
Treatises upon Dogmatic Theology, Ames and Wollebius 
being the favorite text-books, and also in Casuistry; 
besides the study of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures: 
“In general,” writes President Woolsey, “it may be 
said that the system pursued by the earlier teachers 
rested upon logic and theology, and pre-supposed that 
the students would choose the clerical profession, rather 
than the offices of civil life. To this cause is to be 
ascribed the part which the study of Hebrew played for 


a considerable period.’”* ‘ The institution which they 
founded,” says Dr. Bacon, speaking of the fathers of 


New England with reference to Harvard and to Yale, 
“was essentially, in fact and in design, a theological 
seminary ;” but not exclusively such, since it was as- 
sumed that the same studies that would train men for 
office in the churches “ would at the same time train as 
many as might be required for places of magistracy in 
the commonwealth.”’f 


* Historical Discourse, p. 57. 
t Commemorative Discourse at Andover, p. 6, 
t History of New England, II, 48 


It will be interesting to look for a moment at the way 
in which the graduates of the college were introduced 
into the ministry, during the first half-century, or prior 
to the appointment of the Professor of Divinity. In 
some Cases here, as at Harvard in the same period and 
in the preceding century, they began to preach at once, 
or almost immediately after their graduation. ‘Thus 
Jacob Hemingway, who was at one time the sole stu- 
dent in Yale and whom Dr. Stiles calls the “ first under- 
graduate,” received his first degree in 1704. On the 
zoth, of the next November, the village of East Haven 
voted to ask him “to give them a taste of his gifts.” 
He continued to be their preacher until the organization 
of a church and was then ordained as its pastor. It 
was not uncommon for the graduates of Harvard to 
begin to preach within a year after they received the 
Bachelor’s degree. ‘This was done, for example, by 
Dr. Increase Mather who graduated in the class of 1656, 
and by Dr. Benjamin Colman, a noted preacher in his 
day ; and Dr. Samuel Cooper, his collegue in the Brat- 
tle street church, one of the most eloquent and famous 
ministers of his time, was called to his office about a 
year after his graduation when he was only nineteen 
years of age. His case was considered remarkable 
merely on account of his youth and of the importance 
of the station in which he was placed. Abraham Pier- 
son, one of the founders of Yale, was the assistant of 
his father in the ministry at Newark, when, a year after 
his graduation, he was invited to become a pastor at 
Woodbridge in the same State. Not unfrequently at 
Harvard,—and the same custom probably existed here, 
young men who were to become ministers, in case they 
were not made tutors, remained for a time as resident 
graduates. Thus Jonathan Edwards, the elder, whose 
name is the most illustrious on the catalogue, was a 
resident graduate for two years and then went to take 
charge of a congregation in New York. Kdwards was 
not quite seventeen when he took his Bachelor’s degree. 
The early age at which many of the candidates for the 
ministry graduated in those days, was a hindrance in 
the way of immediately assuming the pastoral office. 
In most cases, they spent some time with a minister, 
reading theological books under his direciion and learn- 
ing the practical part of their calling by assisting him 
in his work. But the learning of the profession was 
chiefly acquired at college. The custom of licensing 
young men to preach, by a formal or informal associa- - 
tion of ministers, came into vogue gradually in the early 
part of the eighteenth century; and Mather-in his 
Ratio Discipline expressly mentions Ames’s Medulla 
Theologia, which was the college text-book, as the work 
in doctrinal theology on which the- candidates for a 
license might properly be examined. The first ap- 
pearance of anything that can be called a school of 
theology, separate from the college, is connected with 
the rise of the New Divinity, as the Edwardean theol- 
ogy, the system favored by the revival preachers, was 
termed. Bellamy was one of the earliest of these 
private instructors, to whom young men resorted to 
study divinity, and who adopted something like a sys- 
tematic method of teaching them. The modification of 
the traditional theology by the new school awakened 
the curiosity of young men, and promoted discussion 
and inquiry. There was a new style of thinking and a 
new style of preaching ; and this change gave rise toa 
new form of instruction. Bellamy had graduated at 
the age of sixteen and had begun to preach when he 
was only eighteen. His power and fame as a preacher, 
coupled with the novelty of some of his opinions, drew 
to him pupils. But the course of study in these private 
schools was mostly confined to doctrinal theology, and 
was often very brief. Thus, Hopkins soon after his 


Northampton, but he was licensed to preach after four 
months, and the whole period of his residence with Ed- 
wards was only eight months. ) 

But although in the first half century of the college, 
theology was favored, in conformity with a particular 
design of the founders, which was impressed upon the 
institution from the start, it must be remembered that 
the course of study in all branches, unless logic be an 
exception, was meagre. The preparation for admission 
was small, and in Hebrew and Greck, little more was 
done, for a considerable time, than to read the Psalter 
and a portion of the New Testament in the original 
tongues. Dr. Stiles, a graduate of the class of 1749, 
is said, indeed, to have neglected Hebrew for the reason 
that he did not expect to be a minister; but he was 
able to take with him from college so little knowledge 
of that language, that at the age of forty, when a pastor 
at Newport, he began the study of the rudiments of it 
afresh, under the tuition of Jewish rabbies. 

The next era in the history of theological instruction 


in Yale College commences with the appointment of 


the Professor of Divinity, in 1755, during the adminis, 
tration of President Clap. Doctrinal controversies 
had arisen in connections with the preaching of White- 
field and the Great Revival, and the Corporation were 
dissatisfied with the preaching in the First church, which 
the students attended.— Accordingly they had resolved 
as early as 1746 that they would appoint as soon as 
practicable a’ Professor of Divinity, and in 1753 they 
established separate worship within the walls of college. 
The new professor was not only to be the college 
preacher and pastor, but his appointment had reference, 
also, to the instruction of candidates for the ministry in 
the studies preparatory to their office. The General 
Assembly of the colony in 1753 recommended the 
churches to make a general contribution for the endow- 
ment of the new chair, on the ground “ that one princi- 
pal end proposed in erecting the college was to supply 
the churches in this colony with a learned, pious and 
orthodox ministry; to which end it was requisite that 
the students of the college should have the best instruc- 
tions in Divinity, and the best patterns of preaching set 
before them.” ‘The contemporaneous proccedings of 
the Corporation contain like declarations in even a 
stronger form. The action of the college in establish- 
ing separate worship and in ordaining strict doctrinal 
tests to be imposed upon the officers of government 
and instruction, did not pass without opposition. Pres- 
ident Clap, whom President Dwight justly considered 
the ables’ man who had ever stood at the head of the 
college, and whose successful vindication of its right 
to be exempt from visitation on the part of the 
legislature the high commendation of 
Chancellor Kent, defended the action of the Corpora- 
tion respecting religion, in his pamphlet, published in 
1754 on “The Religious Constitution of Colleges, es 
pecially of Yale College.” He starts with the propo 
sition that “the original end and design of colleges 
was to instruct and train up persons for the work of the 
ministry.” He explains the religious aims of the found- 
cers of Yale and quotes their own exposition of the mo 
tives that impelled them. 


has won 


“The great design,” he says, 
“of founding this school was to educate ministers in 
our own way. ”* “Phe Corporation fully supported the 
They declared that “the principal 
design of the pious founders of this college was to edu- 
cule and train up youthftor the ministry, in the churches 
of this colony, according to the doctrine, discipline and 
mode of worship, practised in them.” 


Presidents views. 


From this time dates the post-graduate instruction in 
Theolozy in Yale College. But before I leave this 
early period in which we were still in the loins of our 
parent, I may advert to the noble donations of Bishop 
Berkeley to the Library ; donations which comprise a 
great number of standard works in theology as well as 
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studies. 


tual vacancy in the professorship, was addressed to an 


were preparing for the ministry. The rest of the in- 
struction and assistance which were rendered to candi- 
dates for the pulpit, by the Professors of Divinity, varied 
doubtless according to the preference of the successive 
incumbents of the office. 


to give from time to time such lectures and private in- 
structions to the resident graduates and students, as he 
shall judge may best preserve and promote the religious 
interests of the cullege, and tend most effectually to 


of being prepared for it.” 


only to be a pastor of the church and a religious teacher 
of the pupils, but also to furnish such students in the- 
ology as might be reared in the college, or choose 


in classical and general literature ; a list so well cho- 
sen that few of them, after this long interval, have lost 
their value. ‘The collection of about a thousand vol- 
umes which were transmitted to the college in 1732 by 
the great metaphysician, to whom Pope, without hyper- 
bole, ascribes 
—‘every virtue under heaven,” 

was the largest collection which up to that date had 
ever been brought into America atonetime. The grat- 
itude of Rector Clap moved him to say, after the death 
of Berkeley, that the college would probably always re- 
tain “a favorable opinion of his idea of material sub- 
stance,” as consisting “ina stated union and combina- 
tion of sensible ideas.” But the present incumbent of 
the presidential office appears not to have considered it 
essential to the due exercise of thankfulness towards 
the good Bishop, to adopt, in his learned treatise on the 
Human Intellect, the ideal theory of matter. 

“From the establishment of the professorship of 
Divinity in 1755,” says Professor Kingsley, “ and prob- 
ably from a much earlier time, there had been generally 
at the college a class of resident graduates, who were 
pursuing the study of theology.’* He adds that their 
number varied considerably in different years. It was a 
part of the recognized function of this Professor to aid 
and instruct theological students in their professional 
This was fulfilled by Daggett, Wales, and 
Dwight in the case of a large number whom they 
trained for the clerical office. The Professor of Divin 
ity, in addition to a course of sermons on the doctrines 


of theology, which were delivered on Sunday forenoons, 


and which, though designed for the benefit of all the 


undergraduates, were thought to be especially condu- 


cive to the instruction of those who were intending to 


become ministers, usually gave a weekly lecture on 


some theological topic, in such a way that the lectures, 
taken together, would constitute a complete svstem. I 


gather from Dr. Stiles’s diary that this lecture, when it 


was given by him, in consequence of an actual or vir- 


audience composed of resident graduates, and a select 
number of older undergraduates,—those, probably, who 


In a statute relating to the 
Professor of Divinity, which is found in the edition of 
the laws, printed in 1795, it was defined to be “ his duty 


form for future usefulness in the work of the evangelical 
ministry, such of the students as shall appear desirous 
It was the duty of the Pro. 
fessor of Divinity,” says Dr. Fitch, writing in 1822, “ not 


re- 
sort to it, with assistance in their studies preparatory to 
the ministry. The history of what has been don: in 
theological instruction in the college, is in conformity 
with this design”—a design which Dr. Fitch has before 
explained—* of its founders and benefactors. Theologi- 
cal instruction has always been given to the pupils of 
the college and to students in divinity; and there has 
been maintained in the college a strictly theological 
school. The Rev. Professors Daggett and Wales, and 
the Rev. President Dwight, in his capacity of Professor 
of Divinity, have, each successively, given instruction to 
students in theology, and prepared many for the minis- 
terial office, who have been highly distinguished ‘for 
their usefulness in the churches.” Of the large num- 
ber of graduates of the college who, since the founding 
of the Professorship of Divinity, have entered the min- 
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istry, “a great portion,” say9 I), Fitch, “have been 
qualified for their labors by puting their theological 
education at this college.”* It Was the custom of the 
presidents of the college in the last century to deliver 
lectures to the students on a great variety of subjects. 
But Dr. Stiles, the next year after his election to the 
presidency, was formally chosen by the corporation 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and lectured on this 
subject in the College chapel. There seems to have 
been a desire to keep up instruction inthis branch. In 
1805, Mr. Kingsley was. made Professor not only of 
Languages (of which Hebrew was one), but also of Ec- 
clesiastical History ; and,I find it stated by President 
Dwight, in his Statistical Account of New Haven, and in 
his Travels in New England, that a complete course of 
lectures in this branch was to be given in the college.f Of 
President Dwight’s ability and success as a theological 
teacher of numerous classes of resident graduates who 
came under his tuition in successive years, there is no 
occasion that I should speak. Pupils like Moses 
Stuart, Lyman Beecher and Nathaniel W. Taylor, who 
loved and honored their teacher more than they loved 
and honored any other mortal, are the best witnesses to 
his commanding power and excellence. > 

With the death of Dr. Dwight, we approach a new 
epoch, that of the organizatipn of theology into a dis- 
tinct department. More and more in the progress of 
knowledge and from the altered spirit of the times, 
other studies had encroached upon the domain of the- 
ology, in the undergraduate curriculum. Old sciences 
were expanded and new sciences arose, so that little 
room was left for branches having a direct relation to 
the profession of a minister. 

Under President Clap the study of mathematics and 
physics was much extended. About the year 1770, 
through the influence of Dwight, Trumbull, the poet, 
and other Tutors, rhetoric and English literature were 
brought in; at the beginning of the present century, 
the new branches of natural science were introduced ; 
and later still the modern languages began to knock at 
the door for admittance. . 4 

In the meantime, a higher and more varied ‘theolog- 
ical culture seemed requisite for the ministry, and new 
controversies called for a more advanced scholarship on 
the part of religious teachers, than had been thought 
necessary before. In consequence of the want of a 
rounded, systematic training in the different branches 
of theology, the ministry, at the close of the last, and 
in the early part of the present century, had, as regards 
the scholarship and learning which pertain to thcir 
profession, not advanced; although they were often 
men of eminent acuteness, wisdom and force. To 
President Dwight, whose large and comprehensive mind 
was capable of striking out a new path, of establishing 
new studies and new courses of study, when the time had 
come for them, even if they were not demanded by the 
public, belongs the credit of suggesting and recom- 
mending here an enlargement of the means of thco- 
logical instruction. I had it from the lips of Dr. 
Taylor, that when the project of a seminary at Ando- 
ver, was under discussion in Massachusetts, the 
advice of Dr. Dwight was sought, by Dr. Morse of 
Charlestown and Dr. Spting of Newburyport, who vis- 
ited New Haven for the purpose of consulting him. He 
expressed to them his warm approval of the proposed 
undertaking, but at the same time assured them that he 
had long been desirious of providing a more complete 
and systematic course of theological instruction in Yale 
College ; and that he should embrace the earliest op- 
portunity of carrying out, in this particular, what he 
deemed to be the design of its founders. After the in- 
terview with these gentlemen, he stated confidentially to 
Dr. Taylor, who was then his amanuensis, that his eld- 


*Ms. Statement to the Prudential Committee, (April 23, 1822) 


tIn 1798 Mr. Ebenezer Grant Marsh was appointed Hebrew In- 
structor, to teach both undergraduates and graduates, a small fund 
having been given for the support of such a teacher, by the Rev. 
Dr, Salter. Mr. Marsh died in 1803. 
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est son, Mr. Timothy Dwight, a merchant of New Haven, 
had invested a sum of money in a business enterprize, 
which, with the profits arising from it, was to be ulti 
mately given for the object just stated. 

In order to appreciate the merits of President Dwight, 
we must not limit our attention to his writings, although 
his published sermons have exerted a vast influence not 
only in this country, but also in Great Britain, where, as I 
was told by the late Professor Goodrich, they have passed 
through not less than forty editions ; so that his grave is 
still visited by pilgrims from afar, by men prominent in 
the pulpits of England and Scotland. His hymn 
—“ I love thy Kingdom Lord ”—is sung wherever the 
language is spoken. We should not confine our atten- 
tion to his sermons, for sermons with rare exceptions, 
lose their peculiar vitality when the generation is gone 
that heard them. Nor can we judge him by the echo, 
that tradition brings down, of his pathetic eloquence in 
the pulpit, although he was undoubtedly one of the fore- 
most preachers of his age. Weare not in a position to 
admire his extraordinary conversational powers, which 
impressed all his contemporaries ; to hear him pour out 
the treasures of a mind which had been enriched by 
much reading, by observatidh and by intercourse with 
men. How different would be our estimate of Johnson, 
if we only had Rasselas and the Vanity of Human Wish- 
es, and Boswell had never lived! President Dwight’s 
power lay, toa great extent, in his personal influence 
upon men; and it has appeared to me a- remarkable 
proof of his eminent qualities that three persons, so unlike 
one another in their native powers and in their pursuits 
as Dr. Taylor, Prof. Kingsley and the late Prof. Silli- 
man looked up to him with equal reverence. But 
there is one monument, which all may contemplate, of 
the talents and: worth of President Dwight ; and that is 
Yale College. What he accomplished in building up 
the college, in bringing in new sciences, in enlarging 
and strengthening the old foundations, no one who 
knows its history can fail to appreciate. It was charac- 
teristic of him to plan the theological department, and to 
set on foot the agency by which his thought was to be 
realized. 

Dr. Fitch was made Professor of Divinity in 1817, and 
before he had been in office many years the project for 
a seminary took a definite form. In 1822, fifteen stu- 
dents of the class to graduate in that year petitioned the 
faculty that they might be organized into a theological 
class. Dr. Fitch supported this request in an elabor- 
a'e paper addressed to the Prudential Committee of the 
Corporation, a passage from which I have already had 
occasion to cite. In this document he stated that, as 
Professor of Divinity, it belonged to him to attend to the 
duty which had been requested of him in that appli- 
cation ; that in accordance with this obligation he had 
given private lectures, once or twice weekly, to theolog- 
ical students since his induction into office ; that the 
standard of theological education had been very much 
advanced since the establishment of the office of Divin- 
ity Professor; that it was impossible for him to take 
charge of the instruction in the different branches of 
theology, and at the same time perform the work which 
devolved on himin the academical department, espec- 
ially as his health was impaired:; that to refuse the ap- 
plication of the students would be to abandon an impor- 
tant design of his office. The question that ‘he sub- 
mitted was “ whether exertions shall be made to add a 
new professor to the college who shall take a part in the 
education of the theological students and the dtties of 
the chapel ; or shall the education of students in theol- 
ogy be wholly discarded from the college.” The object 
of educating students in theology, he said, must be either 
pursued or abandoned. Against the adoption of the 
latter alternative, he argued with much earnestness, from 
the primitive design of the college, from all that it had 
accomplished, in the past, in the work of educating 
ministers, and from the advantages to be anticipated 
from the institution of a theological department. “ The 
committee,” he said, “will take into consideration 


this primitive design of the college, while deliberating |cumstance that the Professor of Divinity, the College 


on the question Which the Professor of Divinity now 
proposes to them; and may he be permitted respect- 
fully to ask of them whether, when acting as guardians 
over the trust of our pious ancestors, they can consist- 
ently convert a school, held sacred by them to the pur- 
poses of the ministry, into a mere school of science ?” 
whether “they shall wholly discard a theological de- 
partment so clearly intended by the founders, to be the 
chief pillar and ornament of the college?” ‘The college 
Faculty, then consisting, besides President Day, and 
Dr. Fitch, of Professors Kingsley, Si!liman, and Good- 
rich, responded in the same spirit to the new proposi- 
tion. Their views are expressed in a paper which com- 
mences as follows: “The principal design of our pious 
ancestors in establishing a college in this State, was, in 
their own words, ‘to educate andtrain up youth for the 
ministry.’ The instruction given in literature and sci- 
ence they regarded as preparatory toa higher object, a 
regular education in theology ; and the college, in their 
view, combined the character of a literary and a theo- 
logical institution. The Professor of Divinity was 
therefore expected not only to be the religious guide 
and teacher of the undergraduates, but likewise to pre- 
side over a course of theological instruction for those of 
the resident graduates, who were preparing for the min- 
istry. In conformity with this design a systematic 
course of education in theology has been maintained in 
the college for a long succession of years ; and a great 
number of able and devoted ministers have, by the 
blessing of God, been thus raised up for His service.” 
They then set forth the occasion of the necessity for an 
enlargement of the means of theological instruction 
here. “A question of deep moment,” they say, ‘is 
therefore presented to the friends of religon: shall the 
department of theological instruction be now abandoned 
and Yale College become merely a literary institution ? 
or shall an effort be made to extend this department and 
place it on arespectable and permanant foundation ?” 
The faculty proceed to suggest that the great end in 
view can only be attained “ by the additional services of 
a professor devoted to the theological class; to be 
aided in the department of Hebrew Criticism by the 
Prof@ssor of Languages ; in Sacred Rhetoric by the 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, and in Greek Criti- 
cism and Systematic Theology by the Professor of Di- 
vinity.” ‘The paper dwells on the demand for educated 
ministers, and on the great benefits that are likely to 
result to the college from a theological school in:connec- 
tion with it. The alternative, they affirm, is the abandon- 
ment of instruction in theology in Yale College and the 
defeat of “the original design of its founders and patrons.” 
It was thought necessary that the sum of $20,000 should 
be subscribed for the endowment of the new theologi- 
cal professorship. In an elaborate Appeal from the Cor- 
poration to the people of New Haven to contribute to 


Faculty and the Corporation were in full accord as to- 
the desirableness of this important measure, and in 


the views and motives on which it rested. In 
the judgment of all, the question was, to quote 


the language of Professor Kingsley, “whether the in- 
struction of students in divinity should be abandomed, 
or the means of aiding them in their professional studies 
should be so enlarged, as better to correspond with the 
existing state of thcoloical learning.”* And a leading 
motive of all the parties concerned in the movement, 
was the consideration of fidelity to an original design 
of the college which had been pursued in every period 
of its history. It was voted that in commemoration of 
the services of President Dwight, the uew Chair should 
bear the title of the Dwight Professorship of Didactic 
Theology. The Rev. Nathanicl W. Taylor, who had 
then been pastor of the First Church in New Haven 
for ten years, was chosen to fill the office. At first Prof. 
Kingsley instructed in Hebrew, and if the vote of the Cor- 
poration was followed, in church history; and Dr. Fitch 
in the Greek of the New ‘Testament, and in the criticism 
of sermons. It was understood from the outset that 
the new department was to be “a distinct institution in 
its funds, its officers, and its government.” The aid 
rendered by the college professors, with the exception 
of the Professor of Divinity, was voluntary, and was 
expected to continue only until the seminary could sup- 
ply itself with additional teachers of its own. It had 
no building of its own until the old Divinity College 
was finished, in 1836. 

In this way, the Divinity School, as a separate estab- 
lishment, was fairly launched. But behind a written his- 
tory, there is often an unwritten ; and there are two cir- 
cumstances that form the complement of the narrative 
which I have just given. One was the perceived fitness 
of Dr. Taylor for the post of a theological professor. If 
there was a place that needed a man, it was felt that 
there. was a man who was eminently adapted to the 
place. He had attained celebrity as a preacher by the 
clearness of his expositions of the Gospel and by the 
impressive power of his sermons. ‘The individuals who 
were chiefly interested in building up theological instruc- 
tion here, wished that young men who were looking for- 
ward to the ministry should be taught by him. His 
agency in an extensive revival of religion, which oc- 
cured in 1820, established them in this desire. The 
other fact is the influence of Professor Goodrich, who, 
although, his name is not conspicuous in the documents 
relating to the new organization, was probably more ac 
tive and cfficient than any other, in overcoming the ob- 
stacles that stood in the way of the movement. His 
practical sagacity and untiring energy were indispensa- 
ble, from the inception of the enterprize to its full accom- 
plishment. 

In 1824 Professor Gibbs was appointed Professor of 


such a fund, which I conjecture to be from the pen of! Sacred Literature, both of the Hebrew and Greek. 


President Day, it is stated that “this college in its origi- 
nal constitution was a literary and a theological institu- 
tion,” that the Professor of Divinity can no longer be 
the sole instructor of “a theological school, in addition 
to his other labors, and that hence “it is proposed to 
separate the department of theological education from 
thie college.” The case is argued more briefly, but in 
much the same manner as in the two documents which 
have just been described. In all these papers, the need 
of one other theological seminary in New England is 
asserted, and the concurrence of the friends of Andover 
in this opinion is’ affirmed. Mr. Timothy Dwight came 
forward with his subscription of $5,000, which would 
have been subsequently increased if he had not been 
prevented from carrying out his purpose by misfortunes 
in business. The required fund of $20,000 was made 
up. The Corporation in their act which established 
the Theological Department, founded their proceeding 
on the fact that “one of the principal objects of the pious 
founders of the college was the education of pious young 
men for the work of the ministry.” It isa happy cir- 
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Professor Fitch continued to give instruction in Homi- 
letics. Professor Goodrich was not formally appointed 
to the professorship of the Pastoral Chargë, until 1839 ; 
but from the beginning his relations to the professors 
were so intimate and his services to the Seminary so 
constant, that we commonly think of him as virtually 
a member of the faculty from the outset. I should not 
omit to state that he is among our most liberal benefac- 
tors. Taylor, Fitch, Gibbs and Goodrich made up the 
corps of instructors through the long term that consti- 
tutes the first period in the annals of the Seminary. 
They were all men of uncommon ability ; they were 
well united in theological opinion and in their general 
spirit and aim ; and yet they were marked by a striking 
individuality. Each was quite dissimilar from all the 
others. Indeed they were so unlike in their native char- 
acteristics and in the peculiar work which they fulfilled, 
that it seems impossible to weigh them in any compara- 
tive estimate. Unquestionably the central figure in the 
Seminary was Dr. ‘Taylor. This was not due merely to 
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his intellectual powers, or to his magnetic quality as a 
teacher, but was owing in some degree to the fact that 
the taste of the time turned strongly in the direction of 
metaphysical theology. I have not room for the attempt 
to characterize at length this body of friends and asso- 
ciates. Dr. Taylor blended the attributes of a philoso- 
pher and an orator ; of a philosopher subtle, logical and 
strong to deal with the most intricate inquiries ; of an 
orator whose conceptions were vivid as well as clear, 
and whose earnest and impressive delivery enabled 
him to enchain the attention and sway the feelings 
of his hearers. When he rose in any assembly 
—" His look 

Drew audience and attention still as night.” l 

Many can look back in memory to his lecture-room, 
and see him in his chair, discoursing upon the high themes 
of moral government ; lifting his dark, lustrous eye as he 
closed a sentence of peculiar point or weight; then pro- 
ceeding in that deep-toned, modulated voice, and rising 
at times to a strain of powerful and stirirng eloquence. 
You cannot know him from his printed works. There 
was vastly more in the man than can be transferred to 
paper. Everything seemed different when it was warm 
from his lips. His extemporaneous flashes often sur- 
passed his most elaborate discussions. He had a royal 
nature ; a weight of personality, more easily felt than 
analyzed; an intellectual fascination that cast a spell 
over all within the circle of his influence. His heart 
was the fit associate of such a mind. He had a sol- 
dier’s courage that rose, as dangers thickened; but he 
was as gentle and ‘loving as achild. He had no mal- 
ice. He loved his fellow-men, and desired their love and 
confidence in return. 

If Dr. Taylor united in himself the metaphysician and 
the orator, Dr. Fitch was a mingling of the metaphysi- 
cian and the poet. He was a philosopher who appeared 
to me as well qualified by nature for deep and far-reach- 
ing theological inquiry as any man of whom I ever had 
knowledge ; yet he had the temperament of a poet and 
carried into every product of his mind an artistic feeling. 
In one mood he might appear a dry metaphysician, liv- 
ing amid abstract relations and caring for naught else ; 
in another mood, imagination had the mastery and a 
singular pathos infused itself into his voice and pen. 
His brief series of lectures on Homiletics were consid- 
ered at the time and for the time to be unsurpassed in 
merit. 

Professor Gibbs was the scholar of the faculty ; patient, 
accurate, thorough and conscientious in all his research. 
es, cautious and naturally skeptical in his intellectual 
habit, but with a profound religious sense, and a candor 
more beautiful than the highest gifts of intellect. Lord 
Melbourne jocosely said that he wished he were as certain 
of anything as Macaulay was of everything. ‘This implied 
criticism would never be made of Professor Gibbs. 
There were not many things of which he was abso- 
lutely certain. His colleagues were men of a robust tone 
of intellect. They were disposed to conclude and settle 
things. They did not like to hold their minds long in 
abeyance, or to hang up unsolved questions. It was a 
fine arrangement of Providence, that connecied with 
them this accom plished philologian, who far outstripped 
them in Biblical learning, as they were not reluctant to 
acknowledge, and whose doubts and misgivings, as Bax- 
ter said of Sir Matthew Hale, were as valuable as other 
men’s arguments. All students who were fond of exeget- 
tical study and knew how to ask questions, highly appre- 
ciated the teaching, as they could not but honor the 
scholarship and christian excellence, of Professor Gibbs. 

Dr. Goodrich had a greater variety of accomplishments 
than either of his associates. He was a discriminating 
and sound theologian, he was a cultured man and versed 
in literature, he took into view the manifold interests and 
undertakings of the church, he had an enthusiasm of 
character, a contagious fervor that never grew cool ; and 
besides these qualities, he was possessed of a practical 
tact, a power of finding means for ends,a readiness and 
shrewdness, which, in connection with his familiarity 
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with the world of men, his self-denying benevolence, 
and his catholic spirit qualified him to render services to 
the institution for which his colleagues were less compe- 
tent. Had he been bred in the Roman Catholic church, 
at-a former day, he would have been the general of an 
order, superintending its missionaries, with unselfish 
zeal, in the remotest parts of the globe, and making his 
power felt in the cabinets of rulers. 

If we turn from the faculty to the students, we find, as 
one distinguishing trait, that they were an enthusiastic 
body. About six hundred young men had received their 
education here,either wholly or in part,before the death of 
Dr. Taylor. Ofthis number there were comparatively few 


:| whose minds were not aroused and stimulated and who 


did not pursue their studies with an unusual enthusiast. 
They went forth to their work with ardor and hopefulness, 
with the feeling that there were great things for them to 
do, that preaching is no perfunctory task but a mighty 
instrument in doing good. If sometimes this confidence 
in the power of lucid exposition and in the practical 
effectiveness of Jogic was too great, a little experience 
corrected the error. As a class I think it would be al- 
lowed by impartial judges that they have come up fully 
to the average degree of ministerial usefulness and have 
reflected credit upon the school where they were trained. 
1 am not aware that the uncommon intellectual activity, 
the zeal for theological discussion, that prevailed here, 
operated on the whole to chill the sprit of piety. ‘The 
instructors were all men of earnest religious character ; 
they kept their eye on the practical work of the ministry ; 
they were familiar with revivals of religion, and their 
pupils in many cases caught their spirit. On our list 
are foreign missionaries like Azariah Smith, and, at a 
later day, Macy and Aitchinson both of whom died in 
China; and home missionaries, not only the Illinois 
Band of which President Sturtevant is one of the survi- 
vors which did a great work for Christianity and for civ 
ilization in that State, but also many others who in the 
infant commuities of the West have planted the faith and 
the religious and educational institutions of New Eng- 
land. 

The seminary had not been many years jn existence 
when it was obliged to pass through a tempest of contro- 
versy. Dr.Taylor and Dr. Fitch followed the examplg of 
the New England divines before them in thinking for 
themselves, and all their conclusions did not square with 
what many of their contemporaries received as true or- 
thodoxy. Under the auspices of President Edwards and 
his followers, there arose what was termed, in the last 
century, New Divinity. ‘The leaders set out to defend 
the Calvinistic system against formidable objections 
which were brought against it by the Arminians of that 
day, in Old England and New England. But as it of- 
ten happens in like cases, as it happened, for example, 
to Grotius when he undertook to vindicate the church 
doctrine of the atonement against Socinus—the system 
was modified in the very process of defending it, and 
parted withcertain features that were considered by its 
advocates,vulnerable ; just as the outworks may be demol: 
ished forthe greater security of the citadel. How far the 
elder "“dwards himself is responsible for these modifica- 
tions,and how far they are to be credited to his son,to Bel- 
lamy, to Hopkins, to Emmons or to Dwight, I will not 
here stop to inquire. When Dr. Taylor came upon the 
stage, the reigning theology in New England had dis- 
carded certain tenets of high Calvinism, —for example, 
the imputation of Adam’s sin, and limited atonement. 
The aim had been to render Calvinism defensible the- 
oretically, and to remove practical difficulties and objec- 
tions on the side of the ordinary hearers of the Gospel, 
who sometimes claimed that the doctrines of original sin 
and the impotency of the wili delivered them from re- 
sponsibility and rendered it useless for them to attempt 
anything for their own salvation. The New Haven 
Divines pursued the same path, had the same practical 
ends before them, and, I think, deviated less from Dwight 


-and their other predecessors, than they had differed from 


the system of the seventeenth century ; less, too, than 


Doddridge and other so-called C4 Ninists in England had 


modified the previous theology. The New Haven the- 
ology resembled, in its general type and in some of 
its particular features, the theology of Baxter, which was 
always considered to be mid-way between High Calvin- 
ism and the system of Arminius and Episcopius. The 
New Haven divines were interested in solving for their 
own satisfaction problems that brought perplexity to many 
minds ; but they were sincerely attached to what have 
generally been considered, and what they considered, to 
be the elements in Calvinism of religious value ; and 
they were chiefly solicitous to put aside what constituted, 
according to their view, an obstacle to the successful 
preaching of the Gospel and blunted the edge of chris- 
tian warnings and exhortations. This is not the place 
to review the controversy. No one ever doubted that 
Professors Taylor, Fitch and Goodrich maintained their 
cause with consummate ability. The influence of the 
controversy has affected the American church in almost 
allits branches. The prevalent tone of preaching has 
been altered in consequence of it. It gave rise to eccle- 
siastical disturbances beyond the bounds of New Eng- 
land, and the sound of it was heard throughout the land. 

During all this whirlwind of controversy, when the 
“Christian Spectator” was filled with its reviews and 
rejoinders, and pamphlets on the one side and the other 
were eagerly caught up by curious readers, the seminary 
prospered. The more that young men in other colleges 
and schools of theology, were warned against Dr. Taylor, 
the more they flocked to his lecture-room, whether from 
the adventurous temper indigenous in youth, the appetite 
for forbidden fruit that has infected our race since the 
rise of horticulture, or, as we may charitably hope was 
the fact, from that generous curiosity and hospitable feel- 
ing towards new ideas, which are peculiar to youthful 
minds and are among the indispensablé conditions of 
progress. But as Dr. Taylor, and his colleagues with 
him, grew old; as his health became weakened,—al- 
though he never lost his mental vigor and fire ; 
when, also, the active opposition to him mostly ceased, 
and the public interest in the particular questions which 
had engrossed his attention and formed the topics of de- 
bate without and within the walls of the institution, dim- 
inished and the public mind was turned to other 
sides of theology, or to political and social questions of 
great moment, the attendance upon the seminary fell off. 
The funds for aiding students were small, and in various 
other facilities and advantages, the seminary compared 
unfavorably with other institutions of a similar character 
Dr. Taylor died in 1858, Dr. Goodrich, two years after, 
and Professor Gibbs in 1861. When Dr. Taylor died, the 
seminary was possessed of an endowment amounting only 
to about fifty thousand dollars, together with a building for 


the accommodation of students, which contained nolec- - 


ture rooms, and was erected under a stipulation that it 
might be taken at its appraised value by the academical 
department, whenever that department should need it. 
No pains had been taken for many years to increase the 
revenues of the institution. ‘he habit of idly waiting 
for Heaven to bestow gifts of grace, had passed away 
with the advent of Dr. Taylor’s theology, but the habit 
of waiting for Heaven to bring gifts of money without 


| positive effort to procure them, was more slowly eradi- 


cated. Professor Dwight had been chosen Assistant 
Professot of. Sacred Literature in 1858, before the death 
of Professor Gibbs, and devoted himself to instruction 
in the New Testament. Although the youngest of the 
present *corps of Professors, in the order of college 
graduation, he is our senior in the order of service 
in the Seminary, and was the link connecting the old 
faculty withthe new, The interval thai elapsed between 
his appointment and the erection of the new Divinity 
Hall was a period of labor, of renewed organization,— 
an interval of alternating hope and fear. It was impos- 
sible to appoint a successor to Dr. Taylor, because the 
income of the chair was so small. Professor (now Pres- 
ident) Porter gave the lectures in systematic theology 
from 1858 to 1866. We remember with gratitude the 
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friends that aided us in the early part OF the julewall with: What ii was twenty or ihiny the interval 
which I have defined, when the prospects of the institu- 
tion were sometimes dark and doubtful. At that time a 
gentleman of the highest character, whose name com- 
manded respect throughout the state, actuated solely by 
his conviction of the importance of sustaining the School 
of Theology in Yale College, came forward with a gift 
of twenty-five thousand dollars ; and this in addition to 
other large donations which he had previously made to 
the institution. At this time of returning prosperity, and 
on this commemorative occasion, it affords me great 
pleasure to acknowledge the debt of thankfulness that 
we owe to William A. Buckingham. In September, 1861, 
Professor Dwight was reinforced by the appointment of 
Professor Hoppin to the chair of Homiletics and Pastor. 
al theology, and I was made Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. Mr. Henry H. Hadley was elected Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew ; but he held the place but one year, 
and his early death, in 1864, deprived the country of a 
scholar of rare ability and promise. For several years 
Professors Dwight, Hoppin and myself, with the valu- 
ble assistance of Mr. Van Name, in Hebrew, constituted 
the faculty. The number of students was not large, but 
they were generally good students whom it was agree- 
able to teach ; and these were valuable years to the Pro 
fessors from the opportunity that they gave us for study. 
In 1866, Professor Day accepted the Protessorship of He- 
brew and Biblical Theology. He brought to usthe benefit 
of his large experience as a theological instructor, and in 
addition to his work ‘n his own department, he has con- 
tributed efficiently tothe better organization of the Sem- 
inary and to the advancement of its general interests. 
The Reference Library, for example,a peculiar and useful 
feature in this institution, was first suggested by him. At 
this time, also, Dr. Bacon, who had relinquished his con- 
nection with the First church as their active Pastor, joined 
us as an instructor in the Seminary, and entered upon a 
new stadium in his long carecr of useful service to the 
cause of learning and religion. The First Church that 
had given us Dr. Taylor, gave us also his successor ; 
not in his youth, indeed, but in the maturity of his pow- 
ers, with his well-earned reputation, and with a vigor, 
cheerfulness and hopeful spirit which any young man 
might reasonably envy ; with a helpful spirit, too, and 
with a willingness for every useful undertaking, to which 
his colleagues can all thankfully testify. ‘he chair of 
doctrinal theology was not yet permanently filled; but 
by the singular favor of Providence we have been able to 
bring to ita gentleman, whom we had called to this post 
once before without success, and who more than satisfies 
every just expectation. The necessity for a new build- 
ing that should contain lecture-rooms, as well as rooms 
for students, a building that should stand apart from 
the buildings of the undergraduate department, yet on 
a comely site and within a convenient distance of the 
College Library, was felt by the Professors of the new Fac- 
ulty from the first. The call from the )Acadentital De- 
partment for the old building, first that it might be oc- 
cupied by the college students, and then later that it 
might be razed to the ground to make room for Durfee 
Hall, was an additional and pressing incentive to hasten 
forward the accomplishment of our project. Arrange- 
ments were made as early as 1866, to solicit subscrip- 
tions, but the Professors did not entet personally into 
the effort to any great extent, until some time after- 
wards. The undértaking was successful, and the eor- 
ner stone of the new buildiag was laid on.tbd zad of 
September, 1869. It was finished and ready for occu- 
pancy in September of the following year. Since that 
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that there is now far more Biblical and historical study. 
Indeed the study of church history was then omitted. 
The course is now much more symmetrical and com- 
plete. The intellectual activity of the students is not, 
as then, almost exclusively in the direction of dogmatic 
theology. ‘Their thoughts and studies do not run in 
one groove. The aspects of theology that chiefly en- 
gage attention have changed. The question of the 
foundation of moral obligation, of the divine permission 
of sin, of natural and moral ability, are no longer the 
exciting topics of discussion. ‘Tnese old questions are 
important. The wheel will revolve, and they will again 
emerge into prominence. But now, in the seminary, as 
abroad in the world, the relation of religion to the dis- 
coveries and conjectures of natural and_ historical 
science, the miraculous life and person of Christ, and 
his work among men and for them, are the most attrac? 
tive themes. I do not believe that there is less of 
religious consecration among the studentsethan formerly 
was the case. There is an equal interest in missions 
foreign and domestic, equal sobriety in. character and 
conduct, and an equal attachment to evangelical truth. 

And here permit me to say, that although we, like our 
fathers, are Congregationalists, we are not sectarians. 
Yale College was founded by religious men for religious 
ends. It has been the first aim and prayer of the emi 
nent men who in past times have held its offices of 
government and instruction, that the principles of the 
Gospel of Christ should be inculcated here and the 
spirit of a living faith in the verities of revealed religion 
should prevail among teachers and pupils. But there}, 
has not been, in modern times at least, anything that 
can justly be called a sectarian feeling. Such a feeling 
does not exist in the School of Theology. I can affirm 
with truth that a proselyting spirit is wholly foreign to 
the place.” No instructor in Yale College. in any of 
its departments, not even in the Theological, ever thinks 
of trying to convert a Methodist into a Congregation- 
alist, or an Episcopalian into a Congregationalist, or to 
alter the denominational relation of anybody. No at- 
tempt, direct or circuitous, is ever made for such an 
end. Sectarian, proselyting efforts would be felt by all 
to be wholly at war with the genius loci. We have a 
righ€ to declare, then, that, considering the history of 
the college ; who imparted to it the principles that have 
given it success, and the generous, truly Christian spirit 
in which it gas been managed, its guardians would be 
unfaithful to the charge that has been transmitted to 
them, if they turned their backs on religion, or if, out 
of complaisance to a spurious and treacherous notion of 
catholicity, they were to allow a sectarian, proselyting 
tendency to gain a foothold within these ancient walls, 
where it would labor to subvert the true Christian liber- 
ality that has marked the administration of the college. 

In casting the eye backward over the history: of the 
college, we are struck with the wise and providential de- 
velopment of theological education in the successive pe- 
riods. A college was established ; but, as the education 
of ministers was the principal end in: view, theological 
studies were incorporated im a larger measure than was 
requisite for the liberal education of laymen, so that 
candidates for the ministry might be furnished with a 
stock of professional knowledge to prepare them for their 

specific. work. But the two ends in view were not wholly 


theological studies, in part, into a post-graduate course, 
under the charge of the Professor of Divinity,—a course 
meagre when compared with the demands of the present 


time, by the manificence of Mr. Frederic Marquand, of| day, but sufficient for that time. As the circle of liberal 


Southport, Conn., we have been able to connect with it 
the beautiful chapel, ‘which bears:his name. Other 
donations have been made, from time to time, to the 
funds of the Seminary, the. largest of which is- the be- 


studies was enlarged, while the standard of - ministerial 
training was proportionately advanced, the post grad- 
uate instruction in Theology grew into a distinct depart- 


ment, organized lunder a faculty of its own; a depart- 


quest of $50,000 gom that most liberal Bene not of| ment separately managed and. with. a separate treasury. 


Yale College, Mr. Augustus Ri Stree... > 
It would .be a shame if in some things. we had 7 not 
improved on the past. 


The Conporatien, ‘thd successors of the original found 


compatible; and the first new step was tò push over 
ers; considered that :they were ‘fulfilling their trast; if 


If we compare the. Seminary) they offered. to candidates for the’ ministty a course of 
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what it was twenty or thirty years ago, it is obvious 
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liberal studies in the Academical Department of the col- 


lege, while they connected with it, and took under their 
fostering care, a Department of Theology. ‘The devel- 
opment of the university system at Yale has been a nat- 
ural one, and not the result of much contrivance ; but 
we have reason to congratulate ourselves upon the course 
which things have taken. .In the University of Paris, 
which was the model and mother of universities, the 
Faculty of Theology arose in connection with, and by 
the side of the Faculty of Arts. ‘There theology was 
finally concentrated in a college of its own, for the 
Theological Faculty was nearly identical with the Sor- 
bonne. We can not, and ought not, in this country, to 
follow, in all points, the system of any of the continent- 
al universities. On the other hand, we have a great 
advantage at Yale, as regards the method and system of 
Studies, over the English Universities, where the profes- 
sional faculties never acquired a corporate being, and 
where theological science has declined and languished, 
because it has had no proper organization, but has been 
shut up for the most part within the colleges, and has 
therefore, in modern times, been reduced within a nar- 
row compass. We rejoice that a School of Science has 
grown up atthe side of the professional schools of Yale 
College. If there be in some quarters a fear.and jeal- 
ousy of the natural sciences, let me say that we do not 
partake of it. We rejoice in the progress of discovery 
and in the diffusion of knowledge ; for we believe that 
the tendencies of knowledge, in the long run, are favor- 
able to religion. We believe that there is an infinite 
power of inspiration and salvation in the Bible, which 
was put into it by the Divine author of the soul, and an 
infinite value in the religion of ‘Christ, an absolute ne- 
cessity for it, too, inhuman nature; so that we have no 
fear that any Astronomer with his eye glass, or any Geol- 
ogist with his hoe and hammer, or any Anatomist with 
his microscope, will furt Christianity in any vital part. 

In reviewing the history of the College, which I had 
occasion to investigate a number of years ago, and in 
going back tothe éarly days of New England, I have been 
impressed anew with the real worth and greatness of our 
ancestors. They had their faults like all other men ; 
but their faults were mostly due to the fact ‘that they 
were born in the sixteenth or seventecth, instead of the 
nineteenth century,—a circumstance for which they 
can hardly be held responsible. They were stout- 
hearted men, with a strong and living faith, that 
imparted dignity and elevation to their character ; 
men who believed that the soul is the one exalted 
and precious thing in man, and who therefore set edu- 
cation and religion above ali the good things of life. 
The fathers of New England belonged to that race of 
men, who saved the religion of England from the Papacy 
and the liberty of England from regal Despotism ; who 
braved the Tudors at the height of their power, and, at a 
later day, brought one faithless King of the House of 
Stuart to the block, and drove another from his throne. 
They were the men who, for the sake of truth that was 
dearer to them than home or life, left Old England, 
crossed the ocean, not then, as now, traversed by swiftly 
sailing vessels, but a pathless, untravelled waste, to make 
here a New England, and on these lonely shores, 

—" rolled the psalm to wintry skies.” 
They were the men who, when they had to go out to till. 
their fields with a weapon in one hand to keep off ma- 
rauding savages, established out of their scanty sub- 
stance a college, and laid the broad foundations of our 
educational system. We have no apologies to make for 
our ancestors ; “ si gueris monumentum, circamspice.” 

I have been, also, impressed agew with the worth of 
the. men who have conducted the affairs of Yale College, 
not in the distant past alone, but within a- more recent 
period. There. are facilities at present, there are some 
avenues of culture which may not have been open to 
them. But the generation that is now entering on the 
stage of action, it is “a think, cannot know how ad- 
mirabile were the characters and attainmetits of some of 
those wha:have: gone from us. .How:little do the stu- 
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dents of to-day know of the late Professor Kingsley, a 
scholar and a critic who has had few to equal him in 
America ; whose learning was so wide and accurate, and 
` of whose keen wit more than one careless writer, liter- 
ary charlatan, or defamer of the college, felt the sting ! 
How little do they know of the late Professor Sililman, a 
man of so benignant character and gracious manners, 
whose scientific reputation attracted students to this 
place from every part of the country! How little can 
they know of the intellectual power of Doctors Taylor 
and Fitch, when these were prominent before the public, 
—of the powerful impression made by their sermons and 
of the charm of their conversation ! 

Yale college has been a great seat of theology from 
the beginning. The authors of what is known as New 
England divinity, Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, West, 
Smalley, Emmons, Dwight, to whom the name of Taylor 
must now be added, went forth from Yale. The younger 
President Edwards, the only one of the leading expound- 
ers of the New England Theology, who was educated 
elsewhere, was graduated at Princeton College, because 
his father had been made president of that institution. 
But the younger Edwards became a pastor in New Haven. 
The elder President lived to hold his office at Princeton 
only thirty-four days. He has a tranquil and honorable 
resting-place under the shadow of Nassau Hall, among 
those who revere his memory. Yet he was a New Eng- 
land man by birth and education, a son of Yale College ; 
he studied theology here, was converted here, and 
taught -here as a Tutor; and I am inclined to think that 
had he lived in these days of easy and swift conveyance, 
he would have given a commandment respecting his 
bones like that which Joseph gave tohis brethren. ‘The 
most of what is distinctive in American Theology may 
be traced to this body of men, ‘The two persons who, 
regarded as theologians, have had, on the whole, the 
highest place in recent times in England, Chalmers and 
Andrew Fuller, acknowledge that they were taught 
their science by President Edwards. I have already 
adverted to the currency which the system of Dwight 
has had in Great Britain, It has been extensively read 
and followed both in the established church and among 
the dissenting bodies. 1 must not omit to remind you 
that nota few of the ministers who were educated here 
became themselves the founders of colleges, or leading 
officers in them, in various states of the Union. Eleazar 
Wheelock, a gradnate of the class of 1733, having con- 
ducted for many years a school for Indians at Lebanon, 
made his way into the forests of New Hampshire, and 
in 1770 founded Dartmouth College. Williams college 
was organized under the auspices of Ebenezer Fitch, its 
first President, who graduated at Yale in 1777. Not 
Dartmouth and Williams only, but many other colleges, 
in the South and West, bear alike filial relation to Yale 
and to its clerical alumni. 


The Yale School of Theology discharges a two-fold 
office ; it stands in a double relation. It is first a part 
of the University. Even disbelievers in revealed re- 
ligion might concede that since Christianity fills so vast 
a space in history, in literature and in the structure of 
society, the interpretation of its primitive documents, 
and the study of its origin, progress and character, 
deserve a place in a University system. But Christianity 
is a historical, authoritatively revealed religion, which 
holds an intimate relation to the intuitions of the human 
mind, to ethical motives and obligations, to the whole 
fabric of political and social life. On this ground, theo- 
logy is a science, and has a place of honor, not by al- 
lowance, but by right, in the circle of studies. The School 
of Theology, secondly, &as a relation to the churches. Its 
function is to educate ministers who shall be competent 
to teach the Gospel to the people, and to guide the 
flock of Christ. This work is the direct, the noblest 
and most useful, office which the School of Theology 
undertakes to fulfill. 

That ministers can best be prepared for their work in 
seminaries of this character wi doubted by few if 
any. The old method of living for a while in the family 


alof a minister, may have had some advantages of its 
own ; but even these are got in part through the experi- 
ence in sabbath schools and mission work, which most 
theological students now gain, while prosecuting their’ 
studies. In truth, Bellamy, Burton, Emmons and other, 
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While we gratefully commemor4 f theservices to religion, 
in connection with this institut!), which were rendered 


by Dwight, Father and Son, BY Taylor, Goodrich and 


others of a preceding generation, let not the graduates 
of the Seminary and the laymen in our churches be 


theological teachers of the former time, conducted schools | behind them in a willingness to give their exertions and 


of theology ; only they were very imperfectly equipped 
and organized. ‘There was only one man to teach; he 
taught hardly anything but dogmatic theology, and en- 
devored to stamp upon the mind of his pupil his own 
system. The method now in vogue is, in reality, that 
which has generally prevailed ever since the rise of 
universities. If there is to be a learned ministry, the 
existing method, in its main features, is indispensable. 
There is a vague, but false, impression among some, 
that schools of learning are unfavorable to earnestness 
in religion. A glance at history will show that this im- 
pression is not correct. Ignorance is the mother of 
superstition, but not of devotion, in the better sense. 
The universities of Europe, in the 13th century, were 
fountains of intellectual and spiritual life. They marked 
a transition from darker ages to a period of comparative 
light. In the fourteenth century, it was a Profes- 
sor of Theology at Oxford, John Wickliffe, who taught 
a pure Gospel, rendered the Bible into English, and was 
the morning-star of the Reformation. In the 15th 
century, it was a Professor of Theology at Prague, John 
Huss, who followed Wickliffe in rebuking the corrup- 
tion of the Church, and laid down his lite for the truth. 
In the 16th century, it was a Professor of Theology at 
Wittenberg, Martin Luther, who began the great move- 
ment that resulted in the restoration of primitive Chris- 
tianity, alter an eclipse of more than a thousand years. 
I might add that it was lynatius Loyola and two asso- 
ciates, in a room of the College of St. Barbara at Paris, 
who laid the foundations of the Jesuit order, which 
made itself felt throughout the world. In the 18th cen- 
tury, it was a band of students at Oxford, Wesley and 
his companions, who set on foot a reformation, which tor 
the English-speaking part of the world, was only second 
in importance to that commenced by Luther. In the 
present century, it was a handful of students at Williams 
College, stopping to pray together by the side of a hay- 
stack, that gave rise to one of the noblest and most 
conspicuous achievements of American Christiahity, 
the Missions of the American Board. But there is no 
need of vindicating the method of theological educa- 
tion which is now so generaliy sanctioned and which 
lies at the foundation of the Divinity School ot Yale 
College. 

The practical question for the friends of the Seminary 
is, whether the work of providing it with a sufficient en- 
dowment shall be lett half-done. ‘This work has been 
auspiciously begun, but is only half accomplished. 
‘There is room to-day for congratulation ; there is a call 
for thanksgiving ; the omens are favorable. But if we 
stop where we are, we shall fall far short of our duty 
and of our opportunity. If the tide is not taken at its 
Hood, there is no other prospect but that of being bound 
in shallows and in miseries. We need the means of 
aiding poor students who love the Gospel and wish to 
learn to preach it. The chairs of instruction are only 
half endowed ; and should they become vacant, it would 
be exceedingly difficult, on this account, to fill them. 
And there is an immediate want, of so pressing a na 
ture, that unless it can be supplied, the Seminary will be 
debarred from any further growth. Our present building 
is full to overflowing. We require at once another 
building “like unto it,” to contain study-rooms and 
bed-rooms for students. The lecture-rooms, the chapel, 
the libraries, the corps of professors, in a word, the 
whole apparatus of instruction, is sufficient for twice or 
thrice the number of pupils that we now have, if only 
lodgings can be provided for them. ‘The large invest- 
ment already made, will furnish a double yield, in case 
this want can be speedily met. If it is not met, the 
institution will be cramped and crippled; its growth 
will be stopped ; and not to grow is probably to decline. 


their means to the same good cause. Why notsignalize 
the beginning of the administration of President Porter, 
himself an honored alumnus of this School, by the erec- 
tion of this edifice which we imperatively require, and 
by the consecration of it to Christ and to the benefit of 
His Church? Let this epoch be not only an occasion 
for a review of the past, but a starting-point for a new 
era of even higher achievement in the half-century to 
come ! 


University at Lawrence, (Kansas.)}—The new univer- 
sity building, at Lawrence, Kansas, is pronounced by 
good judges, to be the finest building for educational 
purposes in the west. Itis a massive structure embody- 
ing the latest improvements of science and art. It has 
already cost the city of Lawrence $100,000, and the 
Legislature has voted $50,000 more to complete it. It 
stands on the summit of Mount Oread commanding a 
perféct view of the city, and of the fruitful valleys of 
the Kansas River and Wakarusa, for miles in every di- 
rection. Gen. Fraser, President of this University, has 
done a noble work in planning and carrying forward this 
building amidst many difficulties so nearly to completion ; 
and in establishing with his faithful coadjutors, a univer- 
sity at Lawrence, which is an honor to the State. * 


Northwestern University (Evanston, 111.)—The Presi- 
dent of the Northwestern University, Dr. Haven, is a 
member of the General Conference of the M. E. Church 
now meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y. On account of his 
absence the catalogue of the University will not ap- 
pear this year till after commencement. It will then 
be changed in form and in name. It will then be called 
“The Annual Register of the Northwestern University,” 
and will contain not only the usual matter but some 
descriptive and historical information concerning each 
of the colleges of which the University is composed. 
Each college, as heretofore, will issue its own circular. 
The Theological school has never yet been registered 
with the others but will be this year. The number of 
students registered will be approximately, 600. 


All departments of the University are making pro- 
gress. The Theological school had its source of in- 
come cut off by the fire, but through donations from its 
friends it will soon be in as good condition as before. 

The University Corporation lost very} little except 
through losses of its friends from whom it had good 
reason to expect aid. 

The Medical College is making large collections in 
comparative osteology and probably has already the 
best collection in that line possessed by any Medical 
school in the country. ‘fhe museum is particularly rich 
in skeletons of the quadrumana. The museum of the 
University has lately mounted a magnificent skeleton of 
a wild elephant killed at the base of the Himalayas. 
A skeleton of a buffalo from Larimie plains has been 
placed in the same stall. 

One item of improvement is noted in the fact, that 
the Sophomores, Scientifics and Engineers are working 
at Microscopy as a regular study. Six instruments are 
in use. Four Tolle’s Student Microscopes have re- 
cently been procured and they are much liked. 

Evanston is rapidly growing. It already surpasses 
any other suburb of Chicago. The October fire sent 
many people of means into Evanston who will become 
permanent residents. This benefits the University in 
as much as it has increased the valuegf real estate and 
the demand for leases. The institution has been hold- 
ing considerable unproductive property which is now 
being made productive. M. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


The Antiquity of Man.—An important discovery 
bearing on the antiquity of man has just occurred in En 
gland, Mr. Edward Charlesworth, F. G. S., having dis- 
covered in the Suflolk crag, or old Pliocene beds, in the 
very heart of the tertiary era, and long before the close 
of the glacial in the post-tertiary, teeth of the extinct 
shark, ( Carcharodon,) apparently perforated by human 
agency, as well as many concretionary nodules with 
longitudinal perforations unlike those produced by the 
action of boring mollusca. The specimens were to be 
exhibited and described at the meeting of the Anthro- 


pological Institute on the 8th of April. Ifthis discovery 
be verified, it will carry back the existence of man in 
England to a period coeval with the Mastodon arvanen- 
sis, and far more ancient than the “mammoth age.” 


On the Influence of the so-called Poisonous Shadows. 
—In a paper with the above title, H. Karstens states 
that during a long residence in tropical America he 
became well acquainted with the euphorbiaceous tree 
Lippomane manzanilla L., and with the fact that the na- 
tives considered it so poisonous as to avoid going near 
it, asserting that merely resting under its thick shade 
will produce serious sickness, and in very susceptible 
persons even death. This poisonous power having 
been denied by various naturalists, especially Jacquin, 
our author gathered some of the juice, on the sea-coast 
of Venezuela, near La Guayra. In a short time he was 
seized with a burning feeling all over his body, by swell- 
ing, especially about the face and eyes. The next 
morning he was unable to open the latter, and their 
irritation was so great as to force him to pass several 
days of great pain in a dark room. On the third day 
the swelling began to go down and the epidermis to des. 
quamate. The hippomane has then a juice which in a 
dry atmosphere evaporates from the moist bark and 
acts as an irritant poison to the skin and mucous mem 
brane. The reason Jacquin remained a number of 
hours in close proximity to a tree without injury, was a 
prevailing thunder-gust, the torrents of water washing 


out, as it were, the volatile principle from the air. Herr 
Karstens thinks the organic base, trimethylamine, is 
an analogue of the poisonous principle, and that the lat- 
ter is probably nitrogenous, a substitution product of 
ammonia.— Viertelahrschrift fur prakt. Pharmacie. 


Earthy Matters in Paper.—The Boston Fournal of 


Chemistry gives the results of an analysis by its editor, 
of the various papers upon which many of its ex- 
changes are printed, with a view to determine the quan 
tity of earthy matter added to increase their weight. 
The paper was dried at 100°C., a known quantity of it 
burned and the earthy matter weighed as ash. ‘The 
percentages of ash thus found are as follows : 


Scientific American, _ - - - - - 14.50 
Artisan, Athens, Ga., - - - : - 10.62 
Independent, New York, - : - - - 8.71 
Nation,- - i - - - = - 6.21 
Tribune, - ‘a - - - -' - 3-23 
Herald, - - - - - - - 3 06 
Post, Boston, - - - - - - 4.50 
Advertiser, “ - - - - : - 2.69 
Herald s - - - - : - 98 
Journal of Chemistry, - - - - - -46 


Science Gossip, London, - - - - - 21.59 


Chemical News, London, - - - - - 17.35 
Academy - - - - - - - 17.26 
Land and Water - - - - - - 17.25 
English Mechanic, - - - - - 15.32 


This ash consisted essentially of a white clay called 
terra aiba. So that, estimating that the weekly edition 
of the Scientific American weighs 3,000 lbs, their paper 
maker sends them more than eleven tons of clay an- 
nually ; and Science Gossip in London sends out a ton 
of clay for every five of paper issued from its office. 
As the clay costs scarcely a cent a pound, white paper 


is worth ten cents, a large margin of profit is realized. 
Whether this addition is fraudulent or not, depends 
upon the quality of the resulting paper and the price 
paid for it ; of course in the absence of a direct agree- 
ment for unweighted paper. 


Action of Caustic Alkalies on Brown Coal._—When 
cellulose and the caustic alkalies are fused together, it 


is well known that oxalic acid is formed. Millon has 
shown that by the action of caustic potash or soda on 
wood-coal a humus substance is produced. In order to 
investigate more closely the action of the alkalies on 
brown coal, Messrs. Schinnerer & Morawski, of Vienna, 
instituted the following experiment : 

A large quantity (200 grms.) of Traunthaler coal and 


600 grms. caustic soda were fused together until no more 


hydrogen was given off.. The fused brownish mass was 


saturated with dilute sulphuric acid, and when cool, fil- 
tered, shaken with ether and the ether distilled. A 
brown mass was left behind in the retort, which could. 
only be crystallized by a very circuitous method. A 
shorter and more direct method was sought for and 


found in distilling the brown mass. By this operation 


a white crystalline sublimate and a yellow oil were ob- 


tained. The crystalline sublimate was tested for its 
reactions, and yielded, with ferric chloride and soda solu- 
tion, the characteristic reaction of pyrocatechin® 

The original brown mass gave alsodistinctly the reac- 
tion of pyrocatechin, which is a sure proof that it was 
already present as such in the fused mass and was not 
formed by the distillation. | 

In order to ascertain from which portion of the brown 


coal the pyrocatechin was formed, the coal was extracted 


with ether, and the insoluble portion, treated with caus- 
tic soda as above, gave no reaction for pyrocatechin. 
This substance must, then, be formed from the soluble, 
bituminous portion ; and this, too, was proved by direct 
experiment. A series of coals was then treated in the 


same way, and only in the newer formations, where the 
woody structure was still plainly visible, was any forma- 
tion of pyrocatechin-visible. ‘This reaction does not, of 
course, take“ place with hard coal.— Your. Applied 
Chemistry. ) 


Skeleton Leaves,—Mr. d. F. Robinson describes in 
Hardwick's Science Gossip a simple method of preparing 
skeleton leaves, which seems preferable to the old and 
tedious method of maceration, and which he recommends 
to all young botanists, especially to his fair friends, who 
take up the science of botany more as an intelligent amuse- 
ment than for severe study. First dissolve four ounces 
of common washing soda in a quart of boiling water, then 


add two ounces of slacked quicklime, and boil for about | 


fifteen minutes. Allow the solution to cool ; afterwards 
pour off all the clear liquor into a clean saucepan. 
When this liquor is at its boiling heat place the leaves 
carefully in the pan, and boil the whole together for an 
hour, adding from time to time enough water to make 
up for the loss by evaporation. The epidermis and par- 
enchyma of some leaves will more readily separate 
than others. A good test is to try the leaves after they 
have been gently boiling for an hour, and if the cellular 
matter does not easily rub off betwixt the finger and 
thumb beneath cold water, boil them again for a short 
time. When the fleshy matter is found to be sufficiently 
softened, rub them separately but very gently beneath 
cold water until the perfect skeleton is exposed. The 
skeletons, at first, are of a dirty-white color; to make 
them of a pure white, and therefore more beautiful, all 
that is necessary is to bleach them in a weak solution of 
chloride of lime—a large teaspoonful of chloride of lime 
to a quart of water ; if a few drops of vinegar is added 
to the solution, it is all the better, for then the free chlo- 
rine is liberated. Do not allow them to remain too long 
in the bleaching liquor, or they become too brittle, and 
cannot afterwards be handled without injury. About 15 
minutes will be sufficient to make them white and clean- 
looking. Dry the specimens in white blotting-paper, 
beneath a gentle pressure. Simple leaves are the best 
for young beginners to experiment upon ; the vine, pop- 
lar, beech, and ivy leaves make excellent skeletons. 
Care must be exercised in the selection of leaves, as well 
as the period of the year and the state of the atmosphere 
when the specimens are collected ; otherwise, failure will 
be the result. The best months to gather the specimens 


are July and August. Never'collect specimens in damp 
weather, and none but perfectly matured leaves ought to 
be selected. 


On the Position of the Center of Gravity in Insects. 


—Mr. Felix Plateau has recently concluded a long and 
elaborate series of experiments to determine the posi- 
tion which the center of gravity occupies in insects, the 
results of which are published in the scientific part of the 
Bibliotheque Universelle. Since in all moving animals, 
progression and the maintenance of equilibrium, are the 
two distinct objects of muscular action, and since the 
study of the conditions of equilibrium is only possible 
when the position of the center of gravity is known, it 
is clear that the determination of this position is of 
great physiological importance. With the exception of 
man, however, little attention has been paid to the cen- 
ter of gravity of any class of the animal kingdom. The 
apparatus employed by Plateau was an ingeniously 
modified form of that devised by Borelli, in 1743. The 
results of the research are thus summed up by the 
author :— 

(1.) The center of gravity of an insect is situated in 
the median vertical plane which passes through the lon- 
gitudinal axis of the body. 

(2.) The center of gravity occupies an almost iden- 
tical position in insects of the same species and of the 
same sex in the same attitude. 

(3.) It is rare that the exterior form of the body 
permits the determination, without experiment, of the 
relative position of the center of gravity. 

(4.) Sexes. ‘I'he center of gravity does not occupy 
the same position in the two sexes of the same species ; 
it is, in the female, sometimes anterior to and sometimes 
posterior to, the position it occupies in the male, de- 
pending upon the relations which exist between the 
varying dimensions of the individuals concerned. 

(5.) Metamorphoses. At the time of the metamor- 
phosis of the larva into the perfect insect, the relative 
center of gravity approaches the head, while the abso- 
lute center of gravity moves away from it. 

(6.) Rest. During rest, the center of gravity is found 

either at the base of the abdomen or in the posterior 
part of the thorax; it is ordinarily in the middle of the 
length of the body. 
(7.) Walking. During the walk of an insect, its cen- 
ter of gravity moves constantly round a mean position, 
but the amount of this motion is too small to be meas- 
urable. 

(8.) Fight. With insects whose wings while at rest, 
are placed cither in the situation which they have du- 
ring flight, or in a vertical plane, so that their motion 
is limited to right or left, no displacement, or almost 
none, of the center of gravity, can be detected when 
these animals pass from the state of rest to that of flight. 

(9.) With insects whose wings in a state of rest lie 
flat or are crossed upon or along the back, the change 
of the position of these wings in passing to the active 
state, or that of flight, causes always a displacement of 
the center of gravity which is horizontal and from be- 
hind forward. 

(10.) During active flight, the center of gravity os- 
cillates continually around a mean position which cor- 
responds to the instant when the extremities of the 
wings cross the intersection of the figure-of-eight curve 
which they describe in the air. 

(11.) Swimming. Among aquatic insects, the center 
of gravity is nearer the anterior than the posterior sur- 
face of the body. 

(12.) The movements of the posterior feet, which re- 
semble that of oars, determine certain oscillations of 
the center of gravity around a mean position corres- 
ponding to the situation of the swimming feet when 
placed in the middle of their course. These oscillations 
of the center of gravity cause a continual balancing of 
the body about a transverse axis passing through the 
mean center of gravity, and oblige it, consequently, to 
describe a slightly undulating path. 
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Next Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday the Nation- 
al Baptist Educational Convention meets in Philadel- 
phia. The topics for discussion and the men who are 
to give their opinions on them both conspire to render 
the occasion one of unusual interest. The subjects 
which are to receive attention, printed in the Courant of 
March oth, are many of them closely connected with the 
higher education and much valuable information must 
be communicated. 


ee CC ats i ny 


We give a large portion of our space this week to the 
able and eloquent historical address of Professor George 
P. Fisher, D.D., delivered at the recent celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the existence of the Theologi- 
cal School as a separate department of Yale. We in- 
tended at first to divide this address and present it in 
two issues but knowing that the continuation of such an 
article over two or three weeks causes a loss of interest, 
we finally concluded to enlarge a trifle and give it all at 
once. We trust that the greater interest which will at 
tend the completeness of the subject presented will com- 
pensate for lack of variety. The article on the collec- 
tions of the Stevens Institute of Technology, which we 
promised for this issuc is necessarily laid over until next 
week. s 

Turk Law School of the Boston University is to be 
opened for the first time as a distinct department on 
October 2nd. The faculty which we have given once 
before and which now appears in our advertising 
columns, would seem to bea satisfactory guarantee of 
successful teaching. Boston has some peculiar advan- 
tages for studying law. In addition to the annual ses- 
sion of the legislature thcre, the national, state, and 


thus offer fine opportunities for practical study. More- 
over the Law Library, and State Library together with 
the Boston Public Library, are all available to students, 
the latter being free. We are pleased to know that the 
instruction will be given in a manner which will be a guar 
antee for thoroughness, viz., by recitations and examina- 
tions as well as by lectures, moot courts, and exercises 
in drafting various legal papers. The tuition of the 
new school is $50 per annum. l 


— ge 


Tue election of United States Senator in Connecti- 
cut which recently took place in New Haven, and re- 
sulted in the choice of Hon. O. S. Ferry, has been the 
occasion of some very senseless imputations upon Yale 
College. The immediate occasion of these remarks 
was the fact that in connection with others, ex-President 
Woolsey and Rev. Dr. Bacon signed a paper to the 
legislature which contained a general protest against the 
caucus system. This paper was printed in an article 
whose evident design was to aid the election of Scena- 
tor Ferry. And since the election,. the disappointed 
fricnds of General Hawley, the unsuccessful candidate, 
have been attempting to throw odium upon Yale for 
what they claim to have been her connection with the 
affair. Now there are one or two things connected with 
these imputations which seem to deserve a moment’s 
notice. In the first place it is hard to see how the 
oti nce, if offence there be, can, by any principle of 
fairness, be attributed to the college. No professor in 


municipal Courts, are in almost constant session anc 
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Yale had anything to do. with the paper which proved 


if half a dozen of them had signed it we cannot see how 
it could even then, with any justice be called a Yale affair. 
In order that the college should be held responsible for 
the action, it is necessary to show that the college itself 
was interested in the matter, and that the members of 
the several faculties had agreed to act together for the 
purpose of carrying a point which they considered to be 
for the good of the institution. But there is not the 
slightest shadow of proof that such was the case. Indeed 
we know that the faculty were divided in opinion upon 
the merits of the question at issue. Moreover the docu- 
ment which caused the trouble was signed by Ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey and Dr. Bacon, not as members of the 
college, but, as citizens. And no one will pretend to 
claim that these two eminent men have no right to 
cherish opinions upon political matters, and to enforce 
them if they choose, just the same as any other citizens. 
And however wise or foolish this action may have been, 
it strike® us as something ludicrious that the college 
should be held responsible for it. It would be jast a 
sensible to attempt to throw odium upon a business 
firm, because one or more members of it happened to 
be of the opposite political faith from a disappointed can- 
didate. Itis time, it seems to us, that such proscription 
for political action should cease. 


THE exploration of modern Palestine is an object 
which secms worthy of the care and attention, not only 
of those who are interested in Christianity, but also of 
Jews, Masons, travelers, antiquarians, explorers, geogra- 
phers and scientific men. Indeed the subject has a wide 
and general interest. Something has already been done in 
this field, but much still remains tobe done, In 1838, 
Dr. Edward Robinson, and Dr. Eli Smith made valuable 
contributions to Bible Archwology and Geography by 
their labors in Palestine. Tee years later Lieut. Lynch 
with the United States Exploring Expedition made the 
first really satisfactory exploration of the Dead Sea. 
Since 1862 explorations conducted under the auspices 
of the English Palestine Exploration Society have con- 
tinually added to our knowledge of the region. And 
with a view of pushing forward the work, a society has 
recently been formed in this country independent of the 
Euglish society. Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., is 
president of this organization and among its members 
are many of the divines, scientific men and laymen of 
the country. This society proposes to devote its atten- 
tion to the country cast of the Jordan, including the old 
countries of Edom, Moab, Gilead, and Bashan. The 
society have issued a circular defining the object of the 
expedition as follows: “ Into this Trans-Jordanic terri- 
tory itis proposed to send an exploring party of scien- 
tific men, thoroughly equipped for the service expected 
ofthem. Their attention will be given to the ‘meteorol- 
ogy, topography, archwology, geology, zoology, and 
botany of the region ; and in due time we may look for 
a report which will be a real contribution to the sum of 
human knowledge.” 

To assist in attaining the ends thus set forth the so- 
cicty desire contributions. A subscription of ten dollars 
entitles its donor to the publications of the society. 
Contributions may be sent to James Stokes, Jr., 104 
John street, New York, and any further information may 
be obtained by addressing Rev. James H. Dwight Gen- 
eral Agent, 26. Exchange Place, Room 14, New York. 
The character of the officers and membrs are a perfect 
guarantee of the good faith of the undertaking, and the 
appeal of the society should meet with warm sympathy 
and a generous response. 


ew 


CO-EDUCATION ONCE MORE. 


Perhaps there are few questions connected with the 
better education of women, that have, within the past few 
year, excited more discussion in conversation, or upon 
which more has been written than whether the higher 
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education of females should be cond, in the com- 
so obnoxious to the friends of General Hawley, and even: pany of the other sex. There have DC€n on the side of 


those opposed by the innovation, plenty of theorizing, 
plenty of holding up of hands in holy horror at the 
thought, and plenty of prophesying of the dire results 
that would follow any such action. The mental capac- 
ity of the weaker sex has becn severely criticised and 
unsparingly condemned, the unfitness of the female mind 
to pursue the same studies as their brothers, and the dif- 
ferent spheres which the sexes must occupy, have all 
been brought forward with more or less ability and skill 
to show that women should be debared the enjoyment 
of the same privileges in acquiring education as men, or 
at least, that they should not obtain mental discipline in 
company with men. Now it secms to us that any one 
who has‘followed the discussion must have been struck 
with this thought in reference to the arguments of those 
opposed to co-education, viz., that they are almost en- 
tirely a priori. They have, in nearly every case, been 
drawn from a consideration of the conditions of the prob- 
lem, as those conditions have been brought up by the 
imagination and then a conclusion drawn as to what 
would probably result. They have been almost entirely 
theoretical. The reasoning has been: knowing the dis- 
position of the sexes, considering the age at which they 
are brought together, and the peculiar dangers which at- 
tend the mingling of the sexes at this age, and consider- 
ing likewise the lack of safeguards which must unavoid- 
ably attend the mingling of sexes in large institutions of 
learning, where the care of the parent is lacking, and 
from the nature of the case the teacher cannot supply the 
place of the parent, in view of these things men, have 
perhaps naturally drawn the conclusion that it would be 
unwise, impolitic and even dangerous to educate the 
sexes in company, and so with nearly every other phase 
of the question. The circumstances of the case being 
taken into account the opponents of the movement have 
decided that the conclusions which seem natural to thcm, 
or which it seems tothem must necessarily follow, from 
their survey of the antecedent conditions, are true and 
unimpeachable, and therefore their opposition to the 
movement is well founded. In short it seems to us that 
the striking peculiarity of the reasoning against co edu- 
cation is, that is not founded on an actual observation of 
an experiment which happened to be in progress, or 
was made to put the matter to test. 

On the other hand, however, it must be confessed that 
the advocates of coeducation have not entirely despised 
a priori methods of reasoning. ‘They have met probable 
reasoning with probable reasoning, and have not failed 
even to bring forward arguments obtained from a survey 
of the conditions of the case, in the same manner as 
their opponents. But, notwithstanding this, we think it 
cannot be denied that the advocates of co-education 
have more frequently than those opposed to it, employed 
the a posteriori method of reasoning. ‘Those who will 
look over what has been written in favor of co-education 
of the sexes,will find that many of the articles embody the 
results of actual experiments in the instruction of both 
sexes In the same insttution. The articles by Prof. O. 
F. Lumry, of Wheaton College, on “Co-Education of 
the Sexes,” recently printed in the COURANT, and the 
recent report of Prest. White, of Cornell, upon the same 
subject are cases in point. 

Now, we have no objection to a friori reasoning, and 
would not attempt to call in question its value. In 
many Cases it is all the instrument we have to aid us in 
the search for truth. Before the experiment can be made 
it is a most valuable auxiliary to help us in prognostica- 
ting the result. And if all the antecedent conditions 
of any case could be accurately known, their true value 
given to each, and correct conclusions diawn from them 
in combination, such reasoning would be almost infal- 
lible. And even with our present limitations in these 
respects, if we bear in mind that the conclusions that 
we reach are probable conclusions, and that therefore they 
should not too strongly bias our judgment and render us 
unwilling to receive the conclusions which follow from 
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' very valuable aid toward solving the problem. 
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experiment, we Can see no reason why a priori methods 
should not be freelly used. But we would never use them 
where it is possible to employ a posteriori methods, nor 
would we ever accept the conclusions of the former 
method where they clash with those of the latter. An 
experiment fairly conducted and the conclusions fairly 
drawn is worth volumes of theorizing. 

Looking at the question of co education in view of 
these considerations, it seems a little singular that so 
little that has been written on the subject, has been 
drawn from the experience of those institutions where 
co-education of the sexes is practiced. The most vigor- 
ous discussion of the subject has taken place during the 
past five or six years, but the sexes Have been educated; 
together in some of the western institutions of higher 
grade for fifteen, and in one instance at least for more 
than thirty years. And all this time the -problem of 
co-education has been receiving a practical solution in 
these institutions. But until quite recently it seems 
never to have occurred to any one except perhaps thosc 
who were brought in contact with it by their position to 
Study it in the-only place where a solution could be reached 
which would be even approximately satisfactory. Re- 
cently, however, President White of Cornell has made a 
tour of observation, and still more recently a committee 
of the Harvard Board of Overseers has been appointed 
to examine and report upon the subject from actual ob- 
servation of its workings. This action, whatever may 
be the result of this last inquiry, we consider extremely 
encouraging. - It indicates a desire to arrive at the 
truth in a plain and candid way, and as it seems to us 
in the only satisfactory manner possible. The action of 
President White in making the investigation which he 
nas completed, is an indication of a spirit which reflects, 
great credit upon himself and the institution he repre- 
sented in his inquiries ; and although we may not be as 
fully satisfied, as, by her subsequent action in admitting 
women, Cornell has shown herself to be, we cannot but 
admire, the careful steps of preparation for, not to say the 
boldness, of the act. And the action of the Harvard 
Board of Overseers seems in every way admirable. It 
seems plain from their action that Harvard means to 
keep abreast of the age in every problem relating to 
education, and whether she decide in favor of the inno- 
vation or not, to give new theories a fair trial, and 
condemn them, if they are condemned, only after a fair 
examination. 

In reference to the action of this committee it is said 
that it was appointed only as a compliment to one of the 
members of the Board of Overseers, and that it is prob- 
able that there will be a minority and a majority report 
upon the subject. It is also affirmed that there is no 
probability that, whatever be the report, Harvard will 
admit women to study on the same terms as men. But 
these points can only be told with certainty after the 
action has been taken. And meanwhile, it seems to us 
that this committee have it in their power to render 
Stand- 
ing in the position that they do and wielding the in- 
fluence that they do, their utterances. will have great 
weight. And wecan but hope that they will so cast 
their utterances that they will be of general service to 
all who are interested in the question. 

For example, we pray this committee to tell us 
whether in the abstract there is real danger to the 
morality of the sexes if they acquire their higher edu- 
cation in company, or whether the presence of the op- 
posite sex tends to distract either from study. And let 
them give us general answers to these questions, as far 
as possible independent of any peculiar institution or 
any peculiar set of circumstances. It, of course is im 
possible to decide any point in the discussion wholly 


independent of special cases, but as far as possible we 
hope for such conclusions. 


-To illustrate still further, we can conccive that it may 
be possible that it would be unwise for Harvard to at- 
tempt the co education of the sexes because she has no 
room for the accommodation of both, but if this be so 


we pray the committee to tell us so. In short what we 
would like is that the committee should give us a fair 
candid statement of the case founded on careful obser- 
vation, and that such conclusions as can be stated with- 
out reference to Harvard should be so given, while 
those which are modified by the condition of things at 
that institution, should be so presented that it may be 
known what are the modifying influences. The ques- 
tion it seems to us is worthy of the consideration that 
is asked for it. Whatever conclusions the committee 
may arrive at, we shall look with no small degree of 
interest to their work. | 


—— 
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LITERARY. 


Periodicals.—With the present number of Nature (No. 
131) a new volume—Volume VI—commences. Tez 
high scientific character with which this excellent Eng- 
lish Journal began its career, has been fully maintained 
up to the present. And now, under the able editorship 
of Mr. Lockyer, it presents itself as an indispensable 
periodical for our American men of science. Macmil- 
lan & Co., have a branch house in N:w York, (38 
Bleecker St.,) and through them it can be obtained as 
readily as any American periodical. - It is issued weekly, 
has the best scientific minds of England for its contribu 
tors and deserves a larger circulation in the United 


States than it has yet attained. 
The Popular Science Monthly for June contains an excel- 


lent series of articles mostly selected from foreign Periodi- 
cals. In the leading article, taken from the London Four 
nal of Psychological Medicine, “On the Artificial production 
of Stupidity in Schools,” the author maintains that stu 


-pidity is due more to defective education than to inher 


ited dulness ; and he believes the remedy lies in “ intel 
ligent and intelligible teaching.” Professor Youmans. 
the editor, contributes an illustrated article on “ Sun 
spots,” drawn ‘largely from Secchi'’s interesting book 
Herbert Spencer continues his papers on “The Study 
of Sociology,” and writes on the question “ Is there a 
Social Science.” Following this and taken from Mac 
millan’s Magazine is the remarkable lecture of Liebreich, 
the eminent opthalmologist, on the “ Effects of Faulty 
Vision in Painting,” originally delivered at the Royal 
Institution, in which two of the most eminent English 
painters ‘Turner and Mulready, are proved to have had 
serious defects of vision which eproduced in the one case 
errors of form and in the other errors of color, in their 
paintings. The most remarkable article in the number 
is that entitled “ Darwinism and .Divinity,” by L. S., 
taken from Fraser’s Magazine, which it carried through 
a second edition. ‘Tyndall gives a chapter on the * Ac- 
tion of Dark Radiations,” from his book on “ Forms o: 
Water,” soon to appear as the first volume of the Inter 
national Scientific Series. Quatrefages’ lectures are con 
tinued, the second one being on the “ Antiquity of Man.” 
“ Scrutable Providences ” is from the Christian Union. 
Richardson’s able paper on “'Fhe Physiological Posi 
tion of Alcohol,” from the Popular Sqence Review, wili 
surprise many at the strength of the physiological 
argument for temperance. Articles on ‘ Vesuvius ” 
and on ‘Sir Chas. Lyell” (Illustrated), together with 
the usual Literary notices, Scientific Miscellany and 
General Notes, complete the number. 

The American Church Review, the standard quarterly 
of the Episcopal church in America, presents in its 
April number just issued by M. H. Mallory & Co., 
Hartford, Conn., a varied and interesting table of con 
tents. ‘The Council and the State,™ is founded on the 
last Eccumenical Council of the Romish church and is 
a review of the doings of that body. In the second ar 


ticle by the Rev E. A. Washburn, D. D.,a very interest 


ing sketch gf “ The Ober-Ammergau Passion-Play’”’ is 
given, after which the author gives some very interesting 
references to similar representations in the English lan 
guage,the old Mysteries and Miracle plays of the twelfth 
century. “ Unitarianism in New England ” is anarticle of a 
dozen pages founded on “ The Life and Letters of Cathar- 


ine M. Sedgwick.” There are also articles on “ St. Mark 
and his Critics ;’ Physical Cause of the Death of our 
Lord,” an article founded on Stuart’s traatise on the 
same subject; “ Ary Scheffer,” “Christianity and the 
Old Testament ;” Ancient Icelandic Literature ;” “ Man 
in Darwinism and Christianity ” in which the position of 
man in the two systems is stated much to the detriment 
of Darwinism ; “ Our Romanized Brethren,” and a long 
and an appreciative notice of the late Bishop Chace, 
the first Bishop of New Hampshire. 

The Week in its new form is a handsome twenty-four 
page weekly, about two thirds as wide as the COURANT 
and not quite as long. Asis well known the plan of 
The Week is to present the best current thought of the 
press both of England and America, upon subjects of the 
greatest interest. Its aim is to supply,-in a measure, at 
least, the want which everyone has felt in wan ing to know 
what is said in “all the papers.” The object is a good 
one and it would seem that with good management such 
a publication might be made almost indispensable. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1871.*— 


The great service which the efficient Assistant Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, is rendering to popular science as the Scientific Ed- 
both of Harper's Magazineand Harper's Weekly, is too 
well known and too fully appreciated both in this coun- 
try and in Europe to need any protracted mention at our 
hands. Aided by able assistants, by the wealth of sci- 
entific periodicals to be found in the Smithsonian Li- 
brary, and by the eminent position .which he himself 
holds among Naturalists, Professor Baird supplies to 
the periodicals above named all that is newest and fresh- 
est in the science of the day. The present volume con- 
tains the results of these labors for 1871, systematized, 
classified, and well indexed. With a care worthy of all 
praise, every item of importance has the authority for it 
quoted. ‘The volume closes with the necrology of the 
year and with an index tothe references. ‘This index 
shows that 21 English, 8 French. 27 German and Aus- 
trian, 6 American, and one Dutch Journal have been 
laid under contribution. The range of subjects is very 
wide and the book, taken as a whole, furnishes, by far 
the best record of the Scientific and Industrial Progress 
made in the year 1871, to be found in the English lan- 


guage. It is well printed and attractively bound in cloth. 


* Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1871. Edited by 
Spencer F. Baird, with the assistance of Eminent Men of Science, 
B vo., pp. xxxii, 616. New York, 1872. Harper & Brothers. Re- 
ceived through Judd & White, New Haven. 5 >o y 


Spectrum Analysis Explained. *'This brochure—the 
third of the Half- Hour Recreations in Popular Science 
—is mainly made up of selected passages, and some- 
times whole sections, taken from the English translation 
of Dr. Schellen’s admirable work. ‘These selections are 
somewhat irregular, as is seen by the following paging 
of the quotations as they appear in Schellen: preface, 
PP- 3, 85, 30, 39, 96, 53, „177, 203, 227, 109. Though. 
Huggins’s name is given with Schellen’s on thetitle- 
page, the only portions for which he is responsible, 
are three small foot-notes. Roscoe, whose name ap- 
pears with his, has been taxed even less; only five 
lines—and these modified—together with a cut, have 
been taken from his book, so far as we can ascertain. 
About five pages appear to be originally contributed ; 
by whom we are not informed, unless by the editor, Mr. 
Dana Estes. They show an apparent want of familiarity 
with the subject ; as for example, where it is said, p. 63, 
“In the Bunsen burner, the combustion of coal gas 
ensues slowly and incompletely ; slowly, because, the 
hydrogen in combination with carbon is supplied only in 
small quantities ; incompletely, because the gases are 
not mixed in due proportions, and the nitrogen of the 


* Spectrum Analysis Explained. Mlustrating its uses to Science, 
and including the Theory of Sound, Light, Heat and Color. By 
Profs. Schelien, Roscoe, and Huggins, 12mo, pp. 40. Boston, 
1872: Lee & Shepard, Received through Judd & White, New 
Haven, | 
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air presents a hindrance.” The wood cut, Fig. IV, the 
spectrum of iron, is Schellen’s Fig. 91, inserted evidently 
by mistake for Fig. 85, Fraunhofer’s spectrum, which the 
text (p..go) asserts it to be. Moreover, even in this 
cut, the dark lines are not lettered, as they are in the 
original. The colored lithograph of spectra placed as 
a frontispiece, is faulty in the position of its colors, the 
line D being in the orange and E and 4 in the yellow. 
The continuous spectrum given with that of potassium 
is by far too bright also. 

We regret to see that in this series, which promised 
so well at the start, fragmentary and disconnected views 
of scientific subjects are to be admitted. Their treat- 
ment must necessarily be brief, but it should be full and 
complete in itself, and not made up of selections taken 
almost at random. 


ae 


How the World was Poopled.*—The ostensible ob- 
ject of this book is to show how the world was peopled, 
and the argument is designed to prove that the whole 
human race, or races, had a common origin. The au- 
thor says in his preface, “ By a diligent and reverent 
study of theology, and careful researches in archzology, 
-ancient and modern history, and every department of 
natural science, I was convinced that they all descended 
from one original pair of parents.” With this declara- 
tion, to prevent any misconception on the part of the 
reader, the writer proceeds to argue in support of the 
Bible theory, and against all others, whatever they may 
seek to establish. In the preface he alludes to the 
theory of Mr. Darwin and the lectures of Prof. Huxley 
in support of it, but says he has found nothing in them, 
pertinent to the subject of the origin of mankind, which 
Me has not answered in discussing the stronger objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the unity of the races advanced 
by Sir Roderick I. Murchison and Prof. Agassiz. In- 
deed, the work may be regarded in some measure, as 
an answer to the theories and writings on this subject 
of these two distinguished naturalists. He claims that 
the principal cause of the change into types is what 
naturalists term Aabitat—the locality in which men live. 
Its climate, soil, and productions, and their food, occu- 
pations, and habits, he argues, mould them into their 
peculiar forms and aspects, and make them, in the lapse 
of ages, different from other nations from whom they 
have been long separated. He claims that in their 
several isolated conditions they become separate races. 

The exact question which he proposes to discuss is, 
whether their anatomical differences and diversities in 
their intellectual and moral grades justify the opinion 
that individuals of the seven, five or three types into 
which they are divided, descended from seven, five, or 
three different Adams and Eves, or from one original 
pair; or that wHich supposes them to have been de- 
veloped from some inferior kind of animals. It would 
be impossible were we even so disposed, to enter upon 
a discussion of this question in the limited space at our 
disposal; and we could not ¢riticise the character of 
the work as an argument, without giving our reasons 
for our own conclusions. We may say, however, with- 
Out expressing any Opinion, as to the conclusiveness of 
his deductions, that he has at least written a book in 
good, strong, plain English, and in a style clear and 
attractive, leaving no doubt as to the meaning sought 
to be expressed. One thing is especially observable, and 
highly commendable in this age of bombastic pretention, 
that he has avoided, in a large measure, and wherever 
it was possible, the use of the high-sounding words so 
common in the mouths of philologists and professors 
of languages and the natural sciences, but difficult to 
be understood by unlearned readers. Whatever may 
be thought of his argument even by those who differ 
from him in theory, it must be admitted that his choice 


è How the World was Peopled. Ethnological Lectures, by 
Edward Fontaine, Professor of Theology and Natural Science ; 
Member of the New York Historical Society, and the Academies 
of Sciences of New Orleans, Baltimore, etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, $49 and 551 Broadway, 1872. 


language and simple and intelligent style entitle him to 
a careful perusal. 

Upon this particular subject there is a passage in his 
preface, which ought to be read and remembered. It 
is a remark in condemnation of one of the greatest 
literary evils of the age, the affectation of learning by 
the invention of new words. As this passage will serve, 
in some degree, to illustrate the style of the writer, and 
at the same time to convey an important truth, we shall 
copy it entire. Says the author: 


The dictionary of our noble language és a formidable volume, 
and much larger already than necessary. The additions annually 
made to it by writers ambitious to show their learning, who invent 
technical phrases and coin new words from all the ancient and mo- 
dern languages, is a growing evil which is severely felt by all who 
attempt to learn it. Each philosopher, seems to be anxious to 
change the nomenclature of the sciences adopted by his predeces- 
sorg Discoveries of new things necessitate occasionally the inven- 
tion of new words to designate them; yet, very few of the ideas, 
elicited by the most prolific inventors of words, are so novel as to 
require new words for their expression. Patriotism and philan- 
thropy, as well as true philosophy, should incite us to guard the 
purity of our “ mother tongue” from all profane and pedantic addi- 
tions, We should improve the /ree of our language by cultivating 
its roots, and by pruning from its branches all useless parasites and 

Jruitless grafts, in order to make its treasures easily accessible to 
foreigners, and nutritive to the minds of our country’s children. 


The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham.*— 
The third and last volume of this remarkable autobio- 
graphy—remarkable for other things as well as being 
the litergry production of a man over ninety years of 
age—is now before the American public. Like the 
second volume, which we noticed at the time of its 
appearance, this one is chiefly composed of the official 
correspondence of the author and cotemporary states- 
men of his own and other countries. These letters are 
connected together with remarks of the author of the 
book, which serve to make them understood, not only 
by intelligent English readers, but even by Americans 
who have no very clear conception of British politics. 
It is possible that the latter class of readers may not 
find as much genuine pleasure as the former in the pe- 
rusal of these letters, as of course Jess interest will be 
felt in the subjects that are discussed. But such will 
find in these pages a great sufficiency of other matters, 
with which they can feel a sympathy. ‘Throughout the 
volume are bits of biography, some of which, indeed, 
most of which, are capital criticisms. A few of these 
will serve to show the character of the volume in this 
particular, and from them may be inferred, in some 
measure, the value of the work. Of Lord Grey, be- 
tween whom and the author the greater portion of the 
letters contained in this work passed, he says : 

* Of Lord Grey, who that values high spirit and perfect honor, 
combined with great abilities, can speak but in terms of affection 
and admiration? He had virtues and defects, both great, for 
Government, and for hard times. Of his virtues, honesty, open- 
ness, courage were striking. His business-like talents were per- 
fect ; no better man of business ever tied with red tape. * œ 
Grey’s talents as a debater were of a high, but not of the highest, 
order. * * His manner was excellent, both in person and in 
delivery ; but he warfted clear argument combined with powerful 
declamation—the most ditticult of all—and he could not prepare. 
His forte was a very lucid and seductive statement, and sometimes 
powerful appeals to the feelings—powerful, because evidently sin- 
cere, Canning’s appeals were all from the mouth, never from the 
heart. But Canning had talents which Grey wanted. He could 
open a question far better than most people. His reply was gene- 
rally less able. * * In Cabinet, Grey was the best of all collea- 
gues—modest, unsparing of himself, firm when put up to it, per- 
fectly free from all vanity, full of recources—next to Palmerston 
the fullest, perhaps—and perfectly fair and above-board.” 

When we take into consideration that Lord Brough- 
am “ had known him in opposition intimately for twenty- 
five years,” to use his own language, this must be re- 
garded as no mean eulogy ; it is probably a critically 
correct description of the character and qualities of this 
great man—a man to whom Great Britain owes as much 
perhaps as to either Palmer.ton or Brougham. 


$ The Lifeand Times of Henry Lord Brougham, written by him- 


In 1834, when the tithe IY Ninn in Ireland was under 
discussion in Parliament, {04 members of the govern- 
ment, differing from the majority, resigned—Stanley, 
Richmond, Ripon, and Graham. The author when 
speaking of this important fact, says, “here I think I 
may appropriately say a few words upon the public 
character and distinguished attributes of the four col- 
leagues who had thus separated from us.” We have 
not space for all that is said, or even a considerable 
portion of it, but must content ourself and readers 
with a few brief touches. 

“ Stanley, like John Russell, came into the Cabinet some time 
after it was formed. His talents were of a high, though not of the 
highest, order. He was a perfectly ready and a very able debater, 
with great powers of clear and distinct statement, with a high- 
pitched voice, far from musical, but clearly heard in every part of 
the House. He argued closely, but he required much backing and 


cheering, and never could fight an up-hill battle. In debate, he, 


like Canning, stuck at nothing in order to snatch an advantage. 
> + >» # $ a 


Richmond was an admirable colleague. Full of courage, clear- 
headed, very good-humored, very quick, very candid—uneducated, 
excépt as a soldier ; and who would with education have done con- 
siderable, perhaps great things. He was an excellent speake:— 
few better, that did not profess the art. In Cabinet, he was frank, 
open and honest, despising all intrigue—we were always sure of 
him. 


+ @ + * ® # 


Ripon was one of the moderate Tory converts to the Whig Gov- 
ernment. But he was always much esteemed by us, while he had 
been in opposition, e è After Canning’s death, in August, he 
was prime minister till January. His nerves failed him, and he 
could not stand the expected session. There never was a more 
upright or amiable man. His abilities were very respectable— 
indeed more, Inthe House of Commons he had greatly disting- 
uished himself. * © Nothing could be more honest, open and 


ingenuous than Ripon’s conduct on all occasions, 
*_ * >è è è +% 


' Although Graham was certainly raised out of his turn to a very 
high place—first lord of the Admiralty—and perhaps would have 
done better it he had risen more gradually, yet all admitted that 
his administration of that great department was as good as possi- 
ble. * è Graham was also to be highly commended for his 
staunch virtue in refusing all jobbery. Nothing of nepotism (so 
rife elsewhere) could be charged upon him. The defects charged 
on Graham were of a totally different class, but they were not light 
ones. He was supposed to be somewhat intriguing, and we found 
him to be somewhat hurried in Council. * œ Graham was a 
modest as well as a moderate man, and did not set up for a party 
Chief. He owed much to Grey. 

Besides the biographical sketches from which we 
have quoted, and many others of like character scat- 
tered through these volumes, the last chapter of the one 
now under consideration, is devoted by the author to 
“a slight notice’—we quote his own language—* Of 
some of my most valued cotemporaries.” These are 
Lord Holland (Henry Richard Nassall Fox), Lord Pal- 
merston (Henry John Temple), Lord John Russell (af- 
terwards Earl Russell), Lord Abinger (James Scarlet), 
Lord Plunkett (William Conyngham Plunkett,) Earl of 
Ellenborough (Edward Law), Earl of Durham (John 
George Lambton), Lord Grenville, Louis Phillippe, and 
John Wilson Croker, with many allusions to others 
scarcely less distinguished. If we had not quoted so 
largely from other parts of the volume, we should make 
a few extracts descriptive of the character and attributes 
of these great men. But having already occupied so 
much space, we must leave our readers to the perusal of 
the volume, which we feel quite sure they will find not 
only a delightful but a useful undertaking. Altogether, 
this work may be regarded as a valuable accession to 
biographical literature, and especially valuable as a book 
for future reference. The publishers hawe reproduced 
the work in a style at once attractive and substantial. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


University of California (Oakland, Cal.)—At the last 


{meeting of the Legislature of California $300,000 was 


appropriated for building purposes at this institution, 
and $6,000 a month for the next two years insured for 
current expenses. The property in Oakland belonging 


self, In three volumes. Vol. iii. New York : Harper & Brothers, | t0 the University is valued at $150,000 ; that at Berke- 


Publishers, Franklin Square. 1872. 
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ley at $150,000. The grant made by Congress was 


E 
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May 25, 1872 | 
meai 
about 150,000 acres, two-thirds of which has been sold 
or reliably applied for at $5 per acre. For the remain- 
der there is a growing demand, from the fact that school 
and lien lands are about out of the market. The Uni- 
versity is regarded as worth at least $1,350,000. 


Shurtleff College, (Upper Alton, Ill.)—The num- 
ber of students at present in attendance at Shurtleff 
College far exceeds the total number enrolled annually 
for several years past. Its three departments, Theolo- 
gical, Collegiate and Académic, are in full operation. 
The corps of teachers are able, efficient and thorough, 
and the improvement of the classes is in a high degree 
satisfactory. But the annual income is insufficient’ to 
meet the current expenses, and for several years the 
debt for deficiencies has been constantly accumulating. 
Property and funds amount to $139,206. The debt of 
the College amounts to $17,000. For several years, 
free tuition has been granted to ministerial students. 
The average number has been about forty. ‘I'he trustees 
have decided that they can no longer grant this favor. 
To megt the case of such students as desire the advan- 
tages of the College but are unable to pay tuition, and 
to provide for a perm nent annual income, the Trustees 
have determined to raise a Fund of $150,000. They 
also propose to raise an Annual Fund of $5,000, in 
shares of $5 each. 


ey 


Syracuse University, (Syracuse, N. Y.)—A meeting of 
the students of this institution has fust been held to 
adopt a Constitution and By-laws in reference to a uni- 
versity paper. Mr. Geo. W. Elliott, presided. Mr. F. 
J. Cheney read the proposed constitution, which, after 
various suggestions, was adopted. ‘The Association 
consists of twenty-four members of the college—four 
being clected by each of the two secret societies—Up- 
silon Kappa and Delta Kappa Epsilon—and sixteen by 
the classes, four from each class. The constitution pro- 
vides for the election of one editor and one publisher 
from each of the four classes, for every trimester. The 
paper was christened Zhe University Herald, and the 
first issue will be made on or about the 2oth of June. 
It is to be of sixteen pages, three columns to a page ; 
printed on rose tint paper, and to be published monthly. 
The design is to make it the finest appearing college 
paper, in the country. The chairman reported the bids 
which have been received for printing the Herald. ` A 
few more names are still required before the first num- 
ber can be issued. Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., has con- 
sented to pronounce the rst annual commencement 
oration before the university on the 26th day of June. 

Iowa State University, (Iowa City, lowa.)—At a late 
meeting of the Board of Regents of this Institution some 
changes were made in the Normal Department. These 
changes go into operation at the beginning of the next 
collegiate year. These are: 

st. An advanced Normal Class was established, to 
which will be admitted only such members of the Junior 
and Senior classes of the collegiate department as intend 
to become teachers. Students desiring to take this 
Normal Course may pursue Rhetoric, Logic and Science 
of Government during the Junior year and with the Jun- 
ior class. ‘The additional branches, which are distinc- 
ively Normal or professional, may be embraced in one 
study during the entire year. Lectures will also be de- 
livered and a course of professional reading prescribed. 

Those who take this course and graduate with the de- 
gree of A. B., or B. Ph., will receive at graduation a 
certificate, and after two years of successful teaching be 
entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Didactics. It is 
expected that the University will thus “ be able to send 
forth from year to year a supply of teachers possessed of 
rare qualifications for the government and instruction of 
High Schools and Academies, already one of the most 
pressing educational wants of the people, and certain to 
become more pressing in proportion, as the population, 
intelligence and wealth of the State increase.” 
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2d. An Intermediate Normal Class, for the benefit of 
those below the Junior class. This course will embrace 
about two studies during one year, and consist mainly of 
a drill in those branches they will be expected to teach 
in the public schools. 

3d. A Shorter Course of about eleven weeks, to be 
repeated from term to term. 


In making the announcement of these changes in the 
University Reporter, Prof. S. N. Fellows affirms that it is 
not the design of these courses to rival Normal Schools. 
“As soon as a sufficient number of such schools shall 
be established we desire to suspend altogether this ele 
mentary work and attend solely to. the higher normal in 
struction embraced in the ‘ Advanced Course’ men 
tioned above.” 


Yale College, (New Haven Conn).—Prof. Weir’s lec 
tnre last Monday evening on “ Color,” was in every way 
a satisfactory and instructive disquisition upon the sub- 
ject. We are glad to know that the six lectures ol 
which two more remain to be given are to be published 
in book form. They cannot but form a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the subject. 


Prof. Niemeyer takes the Scientific School Freshmen 
out into the country on Wednesday and Saturday 
mornings, and gives them in instruction in sketching 
from nature. 

A meeting of the Boat Club was held last Tuesday 
afternoon, at which it was unaminously resolved to send 
a crew from the Academical Department to the Spring- 
field Regatta The Club signified its willingness to send 
the Scientific Crew also, in case those gentlemen are 
willing to go ; a question which is to be decided here. 
after. It was also decided to return to such members 
of other departments than the Academic who apply du- 
ring the week, such money as they may have subscribed 
to supprt the University Crew. The crew at present 
consists of Day, ’73, stroke, McCook ’73, Cook ’75, 
Flagg ’73, Gunn ’74 and Adee ’73 bow. 

Two games of Base Ball of some ‘interest have been 
played during the week past. On last Saturday the 
Mansfields of Middletown, Conn., came down to play 
the return game and succeeded, in eight innings, in 
scoring 24 to the Yalesg. But, as if toatone for this 
overwhelming defeat, on Wednesday last, the Yale Nine 
beat the Eckfords of Brooklyn, by a score 13 to 5. 
Today the Nine play the first of a series of three 
games with the Harvard Nine. This game is to be 
played on Jarvis Field, aud the Yale Club are to be the 
guests of the Harvard Club during their stay in Boston. 
It is expected that Harry Wright of the Boston Nine 
will umpire the game. 

Notman’s contracts with the class for ’72 for class pic- 
tures, amount to the aggregate of $f5,000. He lost 
some $400 by the recent rise in gold. The total num- 
ber of class pictures, views, etc., ordered, amounts to 
almost twenty thousand. Mr. Notman, it is said, in the 
matter of photographs, has given general satisfaction, 
and his pictures are far superior both to his competitors 
and those of previous class photographers. On the 
other hand in the matter of mounting and some minor 
arrangements the seniors have had some difficulty with 
him. 

Delta Kappa elected their Campaign Committtee last 
Saturday night. Bell is President, and the Committee 
is Anderson, Cook, Day, Jenks, D. Jones, McBirney, 
Mead and Post. 

Fifteen or twenty Seniors had a most enjoyable walk 
to East Rock on Saturday with Professor Dana. The 
Yale Courant says, approaching the Rock by the way of 
the brewery, did not prevent the success of the expedi- 
tion. 

President. Woolsey is giving the Seniors six leetures 
upon international law. The first lecture was given 
Monday. 

The May number of Zhe Lit, the first number of the 
new board was issued on Saturday, and not only reflects | 
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credit upon those to whom. its destinies are committed 
for the next year, but also promises well for the success 
and interest of the periodical during the same time. The 
contents are: Collegiate Conceit, The English and 
Athenian Idea of Liberty, Dreamland, Spencerism, Blue 
Doubts, On Seeming Virtu: u ., Return of Grief, Thoughts 
About Novels, Memorabilia Yalensia, Book Notices.and 
Editor’s Table. Dreamland, and Return to Grief, ate 
Poetry. The remaining articles are fully up to the stang- 
ard of Zhe Lit. The Notabilia strikes us as exhibiting the 
possession of considerable of what may be called the 
“ editorial sense.” 


Lincoln University, (Oxford, Penn.)—An effart is 
being made to add to the funds of this institution. Aa 
agent, Mr. Francis J. Grimké has been appointed for 
this purpose and he is now visiting different places with 
this end in view. The following extract from a: circular 
issued by the institution explains the aim and scope of 
the University and what it is designed ta do: | 

Eighteen years ago, when no practical cure had been 
discovered for the evils of slavery, and no feasible plan 
devised for its removal ; and when as yet distant and 
dreaded Africa presented the only inviting field for the 
expansion of the social and intellectual nature of the 
Anglo-African, this institution was founded for the lib- 
eral education and improvement of the colored race. 
Here the despised Negro was welcomed to the advan- 
tages of collegiate training. Under the energetic and 
determined management of Dr. J. M. Dickey, the founder 
of the institution, the first difficulties of local opposition 
and general indifference were overcome. A college ed- 
ifice was erected and a few-students were gathered with 
in its walls. The civil war, by abolishing slavery, 
opened up a brighter prospect before the friends of this 
work of Christian education. The: Hon. E. Dodge, 
General E. M. Gregory, Dr. E. N. Kirk, and other well- 
known Christian patriots aad philanthropists, were 
chosen trustees of the institution. l ' 

There are seven chairs of instruction, each filled with 
an earnest and competent professor. Other distin- 
guished gentleman, lawyers and physicians, give instruc- 
tion by special arrangement. Graduates from the col- 
legiate department, while engaged in their prefessional 
studies, teach in the preparatory department ‘with the 
best results. Three large halls have been erected for 
the accommodation of students. A large and conven- 
ient edifice to contain furnished recitation rooms for all 
the departments of study, a chapel, a library, a museum 
and a cabinet for philosophical apparatus is in course of 
erection. Four dwelling-houses are occupied by the 
resident professors, and the foundations of a fifth have 
been laid. Four of the professorships and a few schol- 
arships have been endowed. The whole of. this peop- 
erty, valued in the aggregate at about $225,000, is used 
for the benefit of the students, and is so managed that 
the academical expenses do not exceed $250 per an- 
num. l 

There are 175 students in various departments of 
study, collected from all parts of the country undergo- 
ing a thorough preparation for the work of conducting. 
the instruction, guiding the industry and promoting the 
material, intellectual and moral interests of our colored 
population. As students they are persevering and suc- 
cessful. For four successive years classes have been 
graduated from the collegiate department. They are 
prepared by their training here for eminent usefulness.. 
Already our students, who have gone South, are teach- 
ing thousands of colored children, and ministering to 
scores of churches. The rooms for students in the 
university are now crowded. The number of applicants 
greatly exceeds the capacily of the institution. _ A larger - 
number distributed in classes could be iastructed with. 
the same arrangements and force of teaching. Hun- 
dreds of young men are offering themselves as laborers 
in this vast moral harvest field. They are eagerly seek- 
ing the qualifications which shall fit them for the duties, 
as well as rights, of manhood and citizenship. The ig- 
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norance of our colored citizens is a danger never to be 
lost sight of, till it is removed. Educated colored men 
bring to this task not only the power of a competent in- 
telligence, but the attraction of a complete sympathy. 
Identity of condition disarms prejudice and helps to 


confidence. 


The Trustees are making every effort to meet this de- 
The cannot content themselves 
with the easy task of continuing the work of the univer- 
But they look to the 
friends of Christian education for encouragement and 
aid. A large addition to the funds of the university is 
immediately needed, to relieve the students from the 
charge of tuition by the endowment of the remaining 
professorships ; to prevent the accumulation of debt on 
the buildings now in process of erection; to build 
another edifice for the accommodation of students, and 
to provide for the gratuitous education of worthy young 


-mand for enlargement. 


sity in its present proportions. 


men who would gladly devote their talents to the good 


of their country and their race, but who cannot meet the 


expenses of education. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


713, ALLEN.—Rev. George Allen, now 80 years old 
and nearly blind, has resigned the chaplaincy of the 
Lunatic AsyJum at Worcester, Mass., which he has use- 
fully filled for nearly a quarter of a century. 


’22, Topp.—The First Congregational Society, of 


Pittsfield, Mass., continue the salary of their pastor, 
Rev. John Todd, D.D., for life, with the use of the par- 
sonage, he being now released from pastoral labor. 
The salary is $2,500. 


"49, Wooprurr.—Rev. C. T. Woodruff has been 
elected superintendent of the Missions of the Episcopal 
church in New York city. His address is 1315 4th 
Avenue. 


’49, Peck.—Rev. David Peck’s congregation at Sun- 
derland, Mass., having repaired and improved their 
church edifice at an expense of more than $11,000, 

r. Peck preached a sermon, May 1st, at the re-dedica. 
tion. It was also expected that as the first fruits of the 
recent revival, 37 persons would unite with the church 
by profession of their faith the next Sabbath. 


52, Lewis.—Rev. A. N. Lewis has accepted the 
rectorship of St. James (Episcopal) church, Westville, 
Conn. . 2s | 

"57, STRONG. — Rev. Dr. Augustus H. Strong of 
Cleveland, has been unaminously elected to the profes- 
sorship of Biblical Theology and the presidency of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary in the place of Dr. 
Robinson who goes to the presidency of Brown Univer- 
sity. The Examiner and Chronical says of Dr. Strong : 
“ His views of Christian truth are comprehensive and 
thoroughly evangelical, and no man has higher respect 
for the distinguishing convictions of his own denomina- 
tion. His habits of close and patient study have not 
been intermitted, and he brings to his new appointments 
the qualities of mind and heart that make his late elec- 
tion an act of eminent wisdom.” 

"59, WILLARD.—Rev. John Willard is to minister to 
the Congregational church at Birmingham, another 
year. 

61, PARK.—Rev. Wm. E. Park, pastor of the Central 
Congregational church, Lawrence, Mass., has leave of 
absence for 6 months, on account of his health, and 
sails for Europe. 

‘62, CHAMBERLIN.—We ‘have reeeived with the re- 
gards of D. H. Chamberlain of South Carolina, a 
printed letter from him to Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secre- 
tary of State, in reference to the Treaty of Washington. 
Mr. Chamberlain desires that such action shall be taken 
as will save the treaty. 


68, TINKER.—Mr. Anson P. Tinker of the senior 

class in Andover ‘Theological Seminary accepts his call 
to the pastorate of the High street Congregational 
church, Portland, Me. 
' '64, Hoyt.—Rev. James P. Hoyt’s resignation of his 
pastorate of the Congregational church at Sherman, is 
not accepted by his people, who add $300 to his salary 
and repair the parsonage. 

66, BENNETT.—E, B. Bennett was announced as in 
town last week, during the senatorial struggle, in the 
interest of Gen. Hawley. 

70, Dana.—E. C. Dana ’7o sails for Europe Satur- 
day, May 25th. He will travel for several months and 
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then begin his studies probably in Germany. He will 
remain abroad perhaps two years. 

71, TOWNSEND.—W. Townsend has commenced study- 
ing law in the office of Judge Nelson of Utica, N. Y. 


‘71, SmiTH.—Philip Smith, who has had poor health 
since graduation has recovered, and is soon going Into 
business with his father in Westfield, Mass. 

71, S.S.S. Brooks. — C. P. Brooks who has been 
engaged in this city, in city surveying for some time past 
has accepted a position as civil engineer with General 
Dodge of Colorado. 

’71, S.S.S., PoweLti.—Mr. Ferdinand E. Powell who 
took the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy from the 
Sheffield Scientific School last summer, and has since 
pursued the study of law at Columbia Law School, 
recently died in New York city. His remains were 
taken to Pennsylvania for interment. 


— — 


GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 


— Prof. C. F. Hartt of Cornell recently began a 
course of four lectures on Brazil. 

— Prof. Elisha Jones, acting professor of Greck at 
Michigan University, leaves Ann Arbor immediately 
after Commencement, and sails for Europe in August. 

— Pres. Finney of Oberlin college has again tendered 
his resignation of the pastorate of the First Church, on 
account of his feeble health, and it has finally been 
accepted. 

— Prof. Chas. F. Hartt of Cornell, recently read an 
juteresting paper on the “ Lower Amazon” before the 
Geographical Society of New York, at the Hall of the 
Historical Society in Second avenue. 

— Prof. Hugo von Mohl, professor of Botany and 
director of the botanic garden at ‘Tubingen, died at 
Tubingen on April rst. Prof. von Mohl, was one of 
the most eminent vegatable physiologists of the time 
and had held his position at ‘Tubingen since 1835. 

— Dr. Dodllinger has just celebrated the fifteenth anni- 
versary of his consecration as a priest. The king of 
Bavaria sent him the “ Order of Ludwig,” and an auto- 
graph letter praising his life-long conscientiousness, and 
wishing God may preserve him long in physical and 
mental vigor. l 

— It was Prof. C. G. Wheeler of the Universitv of 
Chicago, and not Prof. D. H. Wheeler of the North- 
western University as we wrongly said, in the Courant 
of May 4th, who has recently discovered an original 
process for restoring charred currency, so that it may be 
intelligible and of use to its owner. 


’ 
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— The Memorial Hall in Andover will be ready for 
dedication in September. 

— The literary societies of Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege have organized a Social Union. 

— The juniors at Albion College, are using “’Tyn- 
dal’s Heat as a Mode of Motion,” as a text book. 

— It is claimed that none of the present junior class 
in Albion College either smokes, chews, swears, or uses 
intoxica ung liquors. 

— The class of ’72, of Cornell University, have just 
planted seventy-two young elms on the campus, as their 
memorial gift to the university. 

— Mr. Dasant, student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
son of Mr. Dasant, one of the editors of the London 
Zimes, was drowned at Oxford recently while bathing. 

— It is said that Daniel Donahue of Middletown, a 
member of the freshmen class of Wesleyan University, 
and known as the “boy poct,” will soon publish a vol- 
ume of his poems. f 

— Judd Hall at Wesleyan Uuiversity has recently 
received from Bermuda a lot of sponges, corals, turtles, 
stalactites and several barrels of rare fish. 

— Six members of the senior class and eleven of the 
unior, have recently been elected members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa at Amherst. 

— At the recent Commencement of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, at Greenville, S. C., there 
were four graduates. | 

— The next annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, will be held at 
Brighton, commencing Wednesday, Aug. 14th. 


—- The third annual reunion of the alumni of Dickinson Freshmen crew—H. S. Hunnewell, (stroke) ; J. 
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— The graduating class Oro ities College have secured 
the Germania Band and M'S Annie Louise Cary for 
their commencement conc€!"s the 25th of June. 

—The annual report on the Library of the Union Thé- 
ological Seminary shows an Increase during the year, of 
738 volumes, making the whole number over 3,000. 

— The freshman class at Amherst, contemplate send- 
ing a crew to Springfield, this Summer, in addition to 
the regular college crew. They have raised $290 for 
the purpose thus far. 

— The Providence Press says:—It is reported that 
the will of the late William Sanford Rogers contains a 
bequest of $50,000 to found a professorship of chemis- 
try in Brown University. 

— The Gymnasium Association of Beloit College has 
received subscriptions amounting to $831, which they 
desire to see multiplied by ten, at least, for the erection 
and equipment of their building. 

— A portrait of Judge Samuel Phillips is now in the 
hands of the artist, and will be presented to Phillips 
Academy by his family descendants. It is expected to 
be completed in season for the dedication of the new 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 


- The National Convention of the Delta Tau Delta Fra- 
ternity was held at Indiana State University on Vhurs- 
day May 16th. In the evening an oration was pro- 
nounced by Rev. H. I. Miller of Akron, O., on “ The 
Scholar and the Nation.” | 

— Fifty-five thousand dollars have been subscribed 
by three gentlemen—one giving $15,000 and two $20,000 
each—toward the $100,000 endowment of the Universi- 
ty at Rochester. ‘The Seminary has also received addi- 
tional subscriptions to nearly the same amount from two 
of its friends. 

— The Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, who have 
been at home, in Nashville, for a few days, recruiting 
and visiting their friends, have again started for a trip 
through Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois with the 
expectation of being present at the General Conferences 
and Associations of those States. 

—The Advertiser says that the following members of the 
senior class of Bowdoin College, having taken the high- 
est stand in oratory and themes, have been selected 
to compete for the ’68 prize. J. G. Abbott, S. L. Gross, 
H. Harris, H. M. Heath, J. S. Richards, and H. Wil- 
der. ‘he exhibition will take place June 3d. 

— At a late meeting of the Board of ‘Trustces, of 
the Danville, (Ky.) ‘Theological Seminary, after a full 
discussion, it was unanimously resolved that neither of 
two propositions suggested, of removing to some other 
point, or suspending it for a term of years, was feasible, 
partly on account of Jegal obstacles. 

— The Trinity college nine has been made up as fol- 
lows; BK. B. Watts, ’73, c, Carlisle, Pa.; W. W. Blair, 
75, Pp, Alleghany City, Pa.; C. Platt, 75, rst b., Phila- 
delphia , J. C. Buxton ’73, 2d b., Asheville, N. C.; C. E. 
Craik, 74, 3d b. Louisville ; W. A. Platt, 75, 5. s, Phila- 
delphia ; R. Murray, 73,1. f, Goshen, N. Y.; W. J. 
Roberts, 75, © f, Detroit ; J. T. Bowdish, °73, r. fa, Hart- 
ford. | 

— The speakers for the Hyde prize, at Amherst this 
Summer, a prize of one-hundred dollars given to that 
member of the semor class who produces the best ora- 
tion, are H. B. Adams, Amherst, Mass.; H. Bailev, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; B. Bancroft, Marlboro, Mass.; J. B, 
Clark ; A. H. Thompson, Scarsport, Me.; and H. 5. 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 


— The Wesleyan University Boat Club lately held tts 
first regular meeting and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Benjamin S. Clark ; 
Vice-President, A. C. True ; Recording Secretary, A. M. 
Talmadge: Corresponding Secretary, J. E. Denison ; 
Treasurer, S. W. Kent; Captain, G. B. D. Toy; Direc- 
tors, Professor Van Vleck, H. T. Scudder, O. L. Live- 
sey, M. L. Taft, W. F. Borgett. 

— The Geological museum of the University of 
Rome has recently received from King Victor Emanuel, 
a collection of Peruvian Antiquities. The collection 
consists of silver vases, curious musical instruments, a 
colored garment made from the bark of trees, and ar- 
rows and lances. ‘The articles were discovered in a 
guano bed. ‘The lances are notched, ornamented with 
feathers, and have wooden heads. 

— The Harvard boat crew have been finally chosen as 
follows: University crew—Duana, 774, (stroke); W. 

i Goodwin, ’74, 2d ; W. J. Lloyd, ’73, 3d ; H. L. Morse, ’74, 
iath; E. P. Bliss, ’73, 5th; A. L. Devins, 774, (bow); 
Ë; 


College was held in New York Friday evening May 17th. | Welles, 2d ; J. Green, 3d ; W. Hartwell, 4th; P. R. Ap- 


The occasion was well attended and thoroughly en- pleton, 5th ; F. S. Gould, (bow). 


joyed. 


F. S. Gould has been 
chosen captain of this crew, vice W. Hartwell, resigned. 
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: : me 5 r 5 i 7 i best tem in the United States. 
— À Harvard student is said to be about to take to Pronounced by GENERAL EATON, Commissioner of Education at Washington, to be the best syste 


the stage under the teaching of Fechter ‘6 Children nòt tauyht like parrots to sing by rote, but taught to READ music and sing it AT SIGHT.” . ; : 
ud d : 
— Drew Theological Seminary last year was obliged to p 


reject 300 out of 400 applications for admission. 


— $285,000 was realized on the land scrip donated 
by Congress to the State of Virgina for agricultural col- 
lege purposes, l 

— A Dartmouth party with Prof. Quimby have begun 
work for the triangulation of the State, under the direc- 
tion of the Coast Survey. 


— The sum of $53,000, besides $10,000 in land, has 
been subscribed in Nashville, and $30,000 more pledged, 
for the removal of the Baptist Theological Seminary 
from South Carolina to that city. 


JEPSON’S MUSIC READERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


f 


SIMPLE. PROGRESSIVE. TESTED FOR TEN YEARS. 


- 


The result of actual experience in the schoolroom. 


Every teacher who has ever desired to instruct children in the elements of music has felt the need of a book 
that was simple, clear and progressive in its character—one that could be used successfully even if the teacher 
was scarcely proficient in the first rudiments of the science. Such is the Music Reader by Prof. Benjamin Jep- 
son. As to the value of the system no higher commendation can be given than that awarded by Gen. Eaton, 
who, after visiting the schools of the United Sjates, gave his unqualified endorsement of this system as the best 
he had seen. T or 


— A project is on foot to establish in New York city, a 
botanical garden. Over $55,000 have already been 
promised and subscribed ; and lots fronting 200 feet on 
Madison avenue, 23 feet on Fifty-third street and 75 
feet on Fifty-second street, have been secured ; also Mr. 
Cornell has made an estimate that the necessary build- 
ing of iron and glass could be erected for $25,000. 
The sum necessary to carry out the plan is deemed to 
be $150,000. 

— We learn from the Detoit Post that some dissatis- 
faction has lately been created at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, by an advance on the price of board from $2,60 to 
$3 per week. ‘The col ege lost several hundred dollars 
last year on board at $2,60 per week for each student. 
The unusual continuance of cold weather this spring 
has caused an extra consumption of fuel, and this, with 
the hish price of food material, has made it necessary 
to raise the price of board to $3 per weck to save the 
college, from actual loss. 


THE TESTIMONY OF PROF. HUNTINGTON IN-TESTIMONY OF HON. BIRDSEY G. NORTH+ 
REGARD TO JEPSON’S MUSIC READER. ROP, SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD 
a. OF EDUCATION OF CONNECTICUT. ` 


During a period of twenty-five years in which I have 
been engaged in teaching, much of the time in schools a 
and seminaries, I have been unable to find a text-book Mr. Benj. Jepson, the instructor of Vocal Music in 
or music manual which would not either confuse the ; he public schools of New Haven, has shown great tact. 
pupils by introducing a multiplicity of ideas in the same and skill Hi teaching singing by nore Toeven the young- 
exercise or promote role singing by limiting the demon- | St pupils in the schools of the city. His SYSLER has 
stration of each principle to a single excercise, until I been long and thoroughly tested in New Haven, where 
found the system adopted in Prof. Jepson’s book, which, ' 1t 19 now working admirably. Gen. Eaton, N ational 
in my opinion, must be the one universally accepted and Commissioner of Education, and Gov. English, when 
fostered by the public schools of our land. The intrin- | V!5'Ung the schools of this city, expressed their surprise 
sic value and merit of the book has been fully dem-|4"4 gratification at hearing children in the primary 
onstrated in the schools of New Haven, where schools sing a/ sight various exercises marked at the time 
it has been used for the past six years by its |? the blackboard. I should be glad to find the system 
author, and in those of Hartford and its vicinity by which has here been so successful, generally ‘adopted. 
Prof. R. S. True. One very important feature of the Certainly, music should be taught in all our schools. 
work is that it can be readily understood by subordinate 
teachers even though not altogether familiar with the 
science ; and with the same preparation for each recita- 
tion which is made in every other science, music 
may be as effectually taught, which is shown in all 
the public schools where it has been adopted. 

Prof. Jepson is @orthy of high esteem, not only as a 
thorough musician, but as a philanthropist, placing in 
the hands of the children and adults of our country a 
book which will enable them to successfully cope _ 
the musical progress of the age. . 

C. W. HUNTINGTON, Hartford, Conn. 


— Some time during this term an occupant to the 
Wayntlete Professorship of Chemistry at Oxford Uni- 
versity England is to be elected. The income of the 
professorship is £600 per annum, and the occupant of 
the chair is required to reside at the University at least 
six calendar months between the roth of October of 
cach year, and the next July. The electors are the 
chancellor of the University, the visitor and president of 
of Magdalen College and the presidents of the Royal 
Society, and of the College of Physicians. 


— The Rev. W. S. McClanahan is at present in New 
York city engaged in the endeavor to secure funds suf- 
ficient to clear Roanoke College of Salem, Va., from a 
small but pressing load of debt, incurred in the exten- 
sion of its buildings, at a time when circumstances 
seemed to warrant such an undertaking, but which the 
present depressed condition of material interests at the 
South cannot provide for. The institution is literary 
and non-sectarian in its culture though under Lutheran 
management, and has had large accessions of pupils 
during the present year. 


— The culture of sugar beets at the agricultural col- 
lege at Amherst, Mass., will be carefully carried on this 
year, for the purpose of finding accurately the lowest 
cost of raising the beets. Six hundred dollars’ worth of 
machinery has been procured in Europe for the sowing 
and harvesting processes. - Five acres, of a standard 
variety, will be sown this year. The bill just passed by 
the senate for the encouragement of beet sugar manu- 
facture exempts all such manufactories from taxation for 
ten years, which is equivalent to a bonus of $5,000. A 
like bill has just been passed in New Jersey, at the sug- 
gestion of President Clark. 


B. G. NoRTHROP, 
n 


Secretary State Board of Education. 


FROM PROF. HIBBARD, THE ELOCUTIONIST. 


Prof. Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as ar- 
ranged in his “ Elementary Music Reader,” is of a very 
superior order, and in our schools wi!l do everything that 
can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind.- 


Rapu G. HIBBARD, Professor of Elocution. 


The following is the testimony from the principals of the public schools of New Haven, Hartford and Mid- | 
dletown, where the system has been tested thoroughly : 


Tam familiar with Mr. B. Jepson’s methods of instruction. in singing as laid: Tt gives me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 
down in his ©“ Elementary Music Reader,’ and as exemplified in his own yractice. | music in our school under the superior management of Prof, Jepson. Mr. J. 
Fhe “ Reader,” both in the earlier and later editions, has been used in our! is thoroughly qualitied for ms work, and enters into it with a zeal that js bighly 
schools, and I am convinced that if the course there indicated be followed with | commendable. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he 
tolerable energy and perseverance, the results will demonstrate the great value of | has conceived the idea of revising his “ Elementary Music Reader inakive a 
the system and of the book. complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger as 

H. E. SAWYER, Superintendent of Schools, Middletowa, Ct. well as the older pupils. Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- 

I have been using “ Jepson’s Elementary Music Keader ” for some months and , tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, so admi- 
am desirous of expressing my ever increasing satisfaction with it asa text book, | rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large salen, ` 
Having been written by a gentleman who has had a large experienc: in this hith- GEQ. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Haven. 
erto neglected but very important branch of education, it exactly meets the want i easier : 
felt in all schools, public or private, where music as a study is being introduced. For several years I have had the opportunity of observing Prof. B. Jepeoh i 
The explanations are so simple, and the exercises su easy, progressive and at- | as a teacher of music in public schools, and more patticularly in our-een. ig da 
tractive that the book commends itself to all who use it—and teachers with only a | School. In his department of instruction, I have never known'hts tqqal in 
moderate knowledge of music will be able, by its use, to teach thoroughly and | securing early and valuable results. Whether his success has been mainly due 
practically. to his own personal efficiency or to the peculiar features ot his system as com- 

A L. Curtiss, Teacher of Vocal Music, South District Schools, Hartford, Conn. | prised in his“ Music Reader,” I cannot tell; I only know that the training he 

We have tested Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” in the various grades of our | 88S 1$ thorough and natural, and that his pupils early leam to sing with a rare 

; : . degree of intelligence and self-reliance. 
school, and find them most admirably adapted to their purpose. ee . - K 
D. P. Corbin, Principal Asylum Hill Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. ; T. W. T. CURTIS, Principal of High School, ÑN eb Havey. 

Every exercise which is undertaken in the school-room should be executed 
honestly and thoroughly. I have always regarded the ** Elementary Vocal Drill ” | schools is an undoubted success. I would cordially commend hi$ books tq the 
as the eta an aah the most sea to omm to m mE At ce Attention of all who have an interest in this study in schools. a.) 
coming the difficulties of the exercise, I have received more help from Mr. Jep- a a : 
son’s e of elementary vocal dril than fråm any other. j ` ' JOHN G. LEWIS, Principal of Webster School, New Haven. 


JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School, New Haven. It gives me great pleasure to recommend Prof. B. Jepson’s system of music 
Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my opinion, the most systematic and best | and vocal culture, At the time of its introduction I doubted the utility of teach- 
adapted to school use, of any work of its kind now before the public, I bave en- ing note singing in our large schools, but its perfect success has disarmed preju- 
tertained a high opinion respecting its merits, since first seeing it in manuscript— | dice, and 1 should now regret any change which would deprive us of instruction so 
an opinion which its use in the school-room for several years has greatly | valuable. Very truly, nee 
shengti.ned. Prof. Jepson is deserving of the praise which his highly merito- L. L. CAMP, Principal of Dwight Schdol, New Haven. 
rious work receives, and we cheerfully add our testimony to the above. f eo 
RALPH H. PARK, Principal of Wooster School, New Haven. At gives me pleasure to recommend Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader ” to any 
“ Jepson’s Music Reader” has been used in the daily practice of vocal music | W5Ding a thorough course of instruction im music in their schools. The bouks ? 
in his school since its organization, The results have been, not only satisfactory, | e: 93 their title imports, a serres of music readers systematically and progressively : 
but wonderful. ‘The sytem is such that children reading in the Primer or First | @tanged for the use of all grades of pupils, from the Primary to the High School’ 
Reader can learn to sing the scale, first by nunferal, then by syllable, then simple hese readers have borne most success/uily the best test of school books, namely. 
melodies in ditferent keys, and so on through the elements of music. The chil- | 4 daly use in classes tor a term of years; and have been instrumental in convinc- 
dren in the Grammar Department are able to sing new music at sight in four | PE the most skeptical that all can be taught to read music with facility by the ume 
parts. The time spent in the daily practice is from fifteen to twenty minutes. that they are prepared for the High School. 


H. C. DAVIS, Principal Skinner School, New Haven, JAMES D. WHITMORE. New Haven High School. 
CITARLES C. CIIATFIELD & Co., Publishers, | 
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PROF. R. S. TRUE, General Agent, 94 Bleecker Street, New York, 


— Atarecent mecting of the Alumni Association of 
Columbia College Law School, L. B. Prince was elected 
President for the ensuing year. Edmund Wetmore, Esq., 
George L. Ingraham, Esq.,and John H.Turner, Esq., were 
elected Vice-Presidents. Frank Sherman Smith, Esq.,was 
elected Secretary, and Elliott Sanford, Esq., Treasurer. 
The Advisory Committee was filled by the election of 
one from each class since the establishment of the school 
in 1860to the present. William D. Faulke, of the class 
of 1871, was elected Alumni Orator for the commence- 
ment in 1873. A resolution was passed for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of seven, to revise the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws, their report to be made to the alumni 
at a special mecting to be called for that purpose. 


Mr. Jepson’s work and methods in teaching music in the New Haven publia 


HeERNIA.—It is now demonstrated that rupture can be 
surely cured without suffering. Adastic Trusses ae su- 
perseding all others. We advise all, before buying metal 
trusses or supporters, to send for a descriptive circular 
to the ELasric Truss Company, No. 683 Broadway, 
New York. 
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AN ILL WIND is wind in the stomach, but quickly 
driven off by Williams’ Extract Jamaica Ginger. 
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| eae & ANTHONY, 


© 
BOSTON. 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
FISHING TACKLE. 
We have increased our facilities for manufacturing 
FISHING RODS. 


We retain in our employ the superior skill which has hith- 
erto given’so high a reputation to our 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 


Our connections abroad enable us to procure all goods in 
our line to the best advantage, and we have imported for this 


season a fine stock of 


= 


FOREIGN FISHING TACKLE. 


We invite all Anciers and Deacers iN FISHING IMPLE- 
MENTS to examine our comprehensive stock of 


Fish Hooks, Fishing. Lines, Baits, Rods, Reels, Baskets, 


Fly Books, S 


almon Flies ad Tackle, Water- 


priefed Braided Silk Line, Landing Nets, 


Fishi 
Te nine Es 


rass Lines. 


Rods 


and Lines, 


A large lot our own impertation. Japan Bamsoos and 
Caucutra Bampoos, and other staple goods. ° 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
Nes. 176 and 178 Washington Se., Boston. 


óga 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES 


OF 
YALE NOTABLES. 


BY SQUILLS JR. 


4TO. PRICE 


THE COLLEGE COURANT. 


THE NEW YORK CITY BASE BALL 


AND 


SPORTING EMPORIUM. 


> ° 

The undersigħed being the largest MANUFACTURERS 
and DEALERS in BASE BALL GOODS in the United 
States, dealers and clubs should consult us befure purchasing 
elsewhere, as over two-thirds of all the goods sold are of our 
make and by some houses are sold at a large advance from 
OUR CATALOGUE prices, and in sore cases sell inferior 
gooda for our make. To secure ourselves and customers we 
hereby offer a CHALLENGE OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS to any manufacturer of Base Ball and Sportinz 
Goods in the United States who will prove that they manufac- 
ture as large an assortment, 


SELL CHEAPER, 


MAKE BETTER GOODS, 
Or Give Better Satisfaction to Customers. 


We have new styles of UniformseSpikes. Rats, and Balls, 
for this season. Our new Ilustrated and Colored Catalogue ot 


BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FISHING 
TACKLE. YACHTING. AND ROWING, 
BOXING GLOVES. MASKS. FOILS, 
GYMNASIUM AND SPORTING 
GOODS in general, 


Sent free on application. Special Discount to Schools and 
Colleges. PECK & SNYDER, 
b4a 126 Nassau street, N. Y 


Porter. — THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE AMERICAN PUB- 


L/C. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 12mo, 275 pp., $1.50. 


Barker.—4 TEXT BOOK OF EL- 


EMENTARY CHEMISTRY, theoretical 
and inorganic. By George F. Barker, M.D., 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale 
College. 12mo, 350 pp., 102 illust., $1.75. 

Day. — THE SCIENCE OF S- 
THET7ICS, or, The Nature, Kinds, Laws 
and Uses of Beauty. By Prof. H. N. Day, 
Author of Logic, Art of Discourse, English 
Literature. 12mo, 440 pp., finely illustrated, 
price $2.25. 


LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
mary of the Principles of Logical Science and 
copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 
$1.00. 


Woolsey.— SERVING OUR GEN- 
ERATION AND GOLD'S GUIDANCE 


$2.00. 


[Number 306 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 
460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
numbers of the University Series have been sold.. 


University Scientific Series. 


IL—ON THE PIIYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D , F. R. S. With an 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
12mo, 36 pp. 25 cents. 


IL—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


IHI.—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life- 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. R. C. S. 72 pp- 
25 cents. 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—t. Ove 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investizu- 
tion, 2. On Haseand Dust. 3. On the Screntifie 
Use of the Imagination, Py Prof. John Tyndall, 
F. R. S. 12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents. 


IN YOUTH. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


Blake. — 4¢/V/NG MACHINERY, 


VI.—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 1amo, 
54 Pp. 25 cents. : 

VIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 


SPECTRUM 
- ARALYSIS. 


No. VII. Univ. Saas. 


AND ITS DIFFERENT 


ATMOSPHERES 


o. VIE. Univ. SERIES. 


THE EARTH 
MAGNET. 


No. 1X. Untv. Saxigs. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 


Three lectures by Profs. 
Roscoe, Huggins, and Lock- 
yer, the distmguished English 
scientists. 88 pp. Finely ik 
lustrated. 


The most recent discoveries 
and methods of observation. 
By C. A. Young, Ph. D:, or 
Dartmouth College, one ot 
the most distinguished and 
successful astronomers of the 
age. Finely illustrated. 


A profoundly interesting 
lecture, in which, by means on 
experiments, apparatus and 
discoveries of the Author, the 
subject is logically and forcibly 
brought before the reader. 
New illustrations. By Prof. 
A. M. Mayer, Ph.D., of the 
Stevens Institute. 


MYSTERIES 


VOICE AND EAR. 


No. X. Univ. Sarvs. 


Sound-waves rendered visi- 
ble; their velocity measured ; 
construction of the vowel- 
sounds, with other matters 
which are for the first time 
treated of before a popular 
audience. A lecture by rof. 
Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia 


HALF 
HOURS 


WITH 


MODERN SCIENTISTS. 


UNIVERSITY SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chicfly in the Pacific States and Territuries, 
for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with 
Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. gvo, 245 pp., $2.00. 


Phelps.e 742 HOLY LAND, with 
Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


Elliot. -—SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
s. Elliot. A.M. 12m9, 120 pp., $1.00. 


SR coe we ee ee 


Jepson. — ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


READER, for use in Public Schools. By 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven. 8vo. 168pp., 
60 cts. 


FOUR YEARS AT YALE. By A 
Graduate of ’69.  t2mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 

This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate lite at one 
of the first colleges in America. [t records the 
the experience of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale; it graphically de- 
lineates the customs and manners of the students; 
(t gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; It contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 
sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself. As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart of thatin any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student. 


The first of the above, on Spectrum Analysis, has just been 
published as No. VII. of the celebrated University Scientific 
Series; the second, on The Sun, has also heen published 
as No. VIII., the third, as No. IX., and the fourth, as 
No. X., are in press. The first six numbers of this celebrated 
series are (1) The great lecture of Prof. Huxley on the Phys- 
ical Basis of Life; (2) The world-renowned lecture of Prof. 
G. F. Barker, M.D., on the Correlation of Vital and Physical 
Forces; (3) The ablest reply ever made to Huxley, On Pro- 
tuplasm, by Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling; (4) Prof. E. D. 
Cope’s great comprehensive lecture, On the Hypothesis of 
Evelution; (5) The three celebrated lectures of Tyndall on 
Haze and Dust, Scientific Use of the Imagination, and On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investigation; (6) 
Alfred Russell Wallace on Natural Selection as Applied to 
Man. 

The first five numbers have been bound up in a handsome 
12mo. volume, entitled ** Half Hours with Modern 
Nciemtiats,?? price $1.50. j 

Everything admitted to this Series is thoroughly examined 
by scientific professors in Yale College, and will be found 
worthy of consideration by every one who would keep pace 
with the scientific progress of the age. About ten numbers a 
year may be expected. 

Terns.—Single numbers, 25 cents each; five consecutive 
numbers, in advance, $1.10; ten consecutive numbers, $2.00. 
To those subscribing, the copies are mailed, post paid, as 
soon as published. For sale by all booksellers. Sent singly 


HALF HOURS 
SCIENTYTS I'S; comprising lectures and ces- 
says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, 
Cope and Tyndall. t2zmo, 292 pp. $1.50. 

This book contains the first five University 

Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 


WITH MODERN 


PE E O E E a 


tures by Profs. Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer. 12mo,72 pp. 25 cents. 


ViIL—THE SUN AND ITS DIFFERENT 
ATMOSPHUEKES.—The most recent discoveries 
and methods of observation. By C. A. Young, 
Ph. D., of Dartmouth College, one of the most 
distinguished and successful astronomers of the 
age. Finely Ilustrated. 


IX.—THE EARTH A GREAT MAGNET. 
—A profoundly interesting lecture, in which, by 
Means of experiments, apparatus and diseoveries 
of the Author, the subject is logically and forcibly 
brought before the reader. New illustrations. 
By Prof. A. M. Mayer, Ph. D., of the Stevens 
Lnstitute, 

MYSTERIES OF THE VOICE AND EAR. 
—Sound-waves rendered visible; their velocity 
measured; construction of the vowel sounds, 
with other matters which are for the first time 
treated of before a popular audience. A lecture 
by Prof. Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia College, 
New York. 

The aim of this series has been to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 
age. 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of sufh- 
cient importance present themselves. On an av- 
erage, two every three months may be expected. 
Everything admitted to these series is thorougly 
examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid- 
eration ofevery thinking person of the age. 

Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
lowing rates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $1.10; Ten successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $2.00. For sale by all booksellers. 


NATURE AND DURATION OF FU- 
TURE PUNISHMENT. By Henry Con- 
stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted 
from the second London edition,with an [ntro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 40 cents. 


VALED/ICTORY POEM AND ORA- 
7/0N, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July rith, 1871. 3@ cents. 
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College, New York. or in lots at the abuve prices, post paid, 


458 and 460 Chapel. Street, New Haven, Conn, 


* * Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


( Opposite Yale College), 460 Chapel Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 
The Collections of the Institute are so extensive that 
it is difficult, without occupying too much space, to make 
any detailed enumeration of them, but they may be de- 
scribed in classes, as follows: In the l 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS, 


The apparatus for Linear Measure, comprises a lin- 
ear dividing engine, of large size, dividing to millime- 
tres, from Salleron, Paris; a linear dividing engine, 
dividing two feet to ły of an inch; a spherometer ; 
Kater’s reversion pendulum; set of Brown & Sharp 
scales, squares, gauges, micrometer screw, etc. ; Saxton’s 
reflecting comparator ; comparator of yard and meter, 


ments, illustrating different 
points), illustrations of hy- 
drostatics, hydrodynamics 
and pneumatics, including, 
beside all the simpler appar- 
atus, several fine air pumps 

‘of the most improved con- 
: struction, working models 

of the hydraulic ram, hydro- 
static press, water whecls, 
pumps, steam engine and a 


as pe | Natterer’s pump for liquify- 
a ee “ing gases, made by E. S. 
Ritchie. 


tioned Bourdon’s appar- 
atus, consisting of air 


In the same connection should also be men- 


a class, all the instruments of precision by which accur- 


ate measurements of specific and latent heat of solids, 
liquids or gases may be made, as well as the relations 
between tension and tcmperature of vapor, the co-effi- 
cients of expansion in all forms of matter and the like. 
This part of the collection, in fact, includes all the in- 
struments ‘used in the classical researches of Dalton, Gay 
Lussac, Dumas and Regnault. Under the same subject 
must also be mentioned a complete set of apparatus for 
the repetition of Meloni’s and Tyndall’s researches on 
radiant heat, its reflection, refraction, polarization and 
absorption, including several thermo-electric piles and 
galvanometers. 

Under the head Æ/æctricity are included a complete 
series of instruments for class exhibition, as well as those 
for accurate measurements and investigation. Thus, in 


the first class are to be found the ordinary electric ma- 
chine, with all its attendant apparatus of leyden jars, 
| clectroscopes, electrometers, bells, orreries and the like ; 
‘the Holtz machine, from Ruhmkorff, of Paris ; three in- 
duction coils, one of twenty-one inch spark, one of cight 
‘inch, both by E. S. Ritchie, and asmaller one of French 
manufacture. <A collection of Geissler’s tubes, by far the 
largest in the country, with many other pieces of appar- 
atus specially adapted for use with these powerful 
sources of electricity, should be mentioned in this place. 

A Bunsen battery of sixteen couples, for the electric 
light ; another series of four immersion batteries, each 
equal to fifteen Bunsen couples, of more than a foot sur- 
‘face each ; a water battery of 550 cells, and several other 
i batteries for special purposes, suchas a small immersion 
Smec battery of twenty cells, for electrical measurements, 
a Grove’s battery of twelve cells, and a large Smee of 
eleven cells, a modified Daniell of seven cells, and many 
| single cells of the flask or other forms, afford an abund- 
ant supply of clectric. force for all purposes. 

The largest clectro-magnet yet constructed, weighing 
nearly a ton, containing in its eight spools, some two 
_ thousand feet of wire, one-fifth of an inch in diameter, 
‘and provided with all the attachments for experiments 
‘in Diamagnetism, should be included here; so also a 
: = series of all the usual forms of electro-magnetic motors 
ORGAN PIPES WITH MANOMETRIC FLAMES, SUS Manometric flame ap- and instruments for the illustration of the laws of the 
paratus, Scott’s phonautograph, and, in fact, an unusually magnetic force, and its relation to galvanic currents. 
complete collection of every appliance that can be made 3 Among the instruments for electrical measurement we 
useful in the illustration or study of the subject may enumerate, as supplied by Elliott & Co., of London, 
acoustics. . k Thompson’s double coil astatic galvanometer, with 


chambers, with manom- 
ters, air gun, etc., to il- 
illustrate the laws of vis- 
viva. This division con 
tains about roo com- 
»lete instruments or sets 
of illustrations, such as 
those included under 
the title mechanical 
powers, whirling ma- 
chine, or centre of grav- 
ity illustrations. 

In Acoustics, the ap- 
paratus includes as one = 
item the entire collection in this subject of the late Chas. 
N. Bancker, of Philadelphia; 
and numbers among its ob- 
jects, numerous sets of or- 
gan pipes and tuning forks, 
of every material, adapted 
to illustrate the various laws 
of sound, and, also, sonome- 
ters, Sirens, resonators, vi- 
brating rods of various ma- 
tergal, Schaffgotsch’s appar- 


of new form, constructed in the Coast Survey Office, 
under the direction of Prof. J. E. Hilgard, and provided 
with every refinement of adjustment. 

For the Measurement of Angles, there are a Theodo- 
lite ; a Wollaston’s reflecting goniometer, and a Babinet’s 
reflecting goniometer. 
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WOLLASTON’S GONIOMETER. 


For the Measurement of Capacities,graduated vessels 
of various volumes, and divided into various measures, 
have been procured. | 

For the Measurement of Werghts—The Institute has 
a standard balance, thirty inches beam, carrying five 
kilogrammes in each pan, turning with one milligramme, 
and sets of accurately adjusted weights for both French 
and English standards. 

For the Measurement of Time, there is a Chronoscope 
from Hipp of Neuchatel, also, an Electric Chronograph 
from the same. maker and a Recording Chronograph 
of Casella. | 

In Molecular Physics the collection embraces the va- 
rious forms of apparatus for illustration of cohesion, cap- 
illarity, etc., devised by Simon, Berlard, Graham, Bun- 
sen and others, including Plateau’s apparatus for the 
study of liquids freed from the action of gravity, and the 
various forms of diffusion apparatus devised by Graham 
and others. Also, instruments for the measurement of 


elasticity in solids, the effects of torsional and other 
strains. 


For the Elucidation of Elementary Mechanics, all the ap- 
paratus which has been devised for the illustration of 
mechanical laws, has been obtained ; such as the At. 


shunts (this is the instrument used on the 


Thompson’s single coil, low resistance 
galvanometer, with shunts, lamps, scales, 
etc.;a set of resistance coils, with bridge ; 
a tangent galvanometer, with two conical 
coils, (modification of Gaugan’s) ; Wheat- 
stone’s bridge; Puggendorff’s rheocord ; 
Wheatstone’s rheostat ; astatic galvanom- 
eter; thermo-clectric pile ; quadrant elec- 
trometer, with key; condenser of micro- 
farads ; sptral induction coils ; differential 
induction coils ; Dubois Reymond’s induc- 
tion coils ; Delezenne’s ring, for develop- 
ing galvanic current from the earth’s mag- 
netism ; also another instrument of the 
same sort for class illustration, two and a 

half feet in diameter. Also, from Chester, 


of New York, a set of resistance Coils, 
alvanonftter 


REGNAULT'S APPARATUS FOR RELATIONS OF TEMPERATURE AND TENSION. bridge and galvanometer in case, small & 
On account of the important bearing which Heat has |Commutator, etc. 
on the professional work of the mechanical engineer, par-| The Institute’s cabinet of apparatus for the illustration 
wood’s machine, that of General Morin ; the whirling ta-|ticular attention has been given to the completeness of | of Oféics is the most complete in the country. Itcontains, 
ble ; sets of mechanical powers, suspended ivory balls|this part of the collection, which comprises, in addition | as one item, the instruments continuously collected dur- 
(several sets of different mass, and with various attach-|to all the usual instruments fitted for illustration before ' ing the past fifty years, by the late Charlene anehe 2 
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Atlantic and other ocean cables); a, 
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of Philadelphia, and thus, with the additions made to it 
since its purchase, forms a collection illustrating the 
whole progress of optical discovery. 


In this department are found all the aids necessary 
either for class illustrations of optical phenomena or for 
the prosecution of higher studies. Thus, there are 
here included electric and oxyhydrogen lanterns of vari- 
ous forms, porte-lumieres and heliostats for the produc- 
tion or direction of pencils of light to be experimented 
with ; apparatus for illustrating the laws of reflection ; 
prisms of all kinds of glass, of quartz, fluor-spar, calc- 
spar, amber and rock salt, as well as hollow prisms and 
prismatic troughs for liquids, for the measure of the in- 
dices of refraction of these substances, and for the study 
of the various spectra which they give. Also the gonio- 


LARGE INDUCTION COIL. 

meter of Babinet, and another fine instrument construct- 
ed by Elliott, of London, which is so arranged that it 
serves for determining an index for refraction, for the 
mapping of spectra, and forthe measuring of the wave 
lengths of the various colored rays of light, by angular 
measures on diffraction spectra produced by fine lines 
closely ruled on glass plates. To aid in similar work 
the Institute possesses three spectroscopes—two by 
Browning and one by Desaga. In the collection are re- 
flecting and refracting telescopes of every system ; an 
excellent Zeutmayer microscope, provided with all the 
ae of Smith & Beck for mounting objects; a 
superior ,4, objective, by Powell & Lealand ; and nu- 
merous microscopic objects, including a superb Müller 
diatomacean type plate. 

Becquerel’s phosphoroscope and all of Stokes’ appa- 
ratus for the saye of fror en ee prema len- 
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Ps ELECTRO MAGNET WEIGHING 1,500 POUNDS 
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' ses and tanks S PE a lens of fluor-spar, niaise blocks 
of uranium glass, and a very complete collection of flue 
orescent solids and liquids furnish peculiar facilities for 
the exhibition and study of these interesting phenomena. | 
The instruments for elucidating the phenomena and | 


laws of the diffraction, the interference and the polariza 
tion of light are so numerous that we can only particular- | 
ily mention a few of them ; as the diffraction bench of | 
Di ubosq, and another of Babinet, also a superb interferen- | 
tial refractometer of Fresnel and Arago, for measuring | 


indices of refraction of gases by the displacement of the | 


interference bands ntedac ed by two pencils of light, one | 
of which has passed through air, the other through gas 
Among the appara- 


whose index we would determine. 


tus for the study of polarized light there are polari- 
scopes of Noremberg, of Amici, of Airy and of Dove— 
accompained with complete collections of crystal sec- 
tions, also Biot’s large apparatus for studying rotatory 
polarization, and Soleil’s saccharimeter which applies the 
above phenomena to the analyses of cane and grape su- 
gars. The collection also contains a series of optical 
drawings and models, among which we may mention 
models of Fresnel’s wave surface, as developed by Ham- 
ilton ; with Loyd’s and Beer’s apparatus for showing the 
remarkable phenomena of conical and cylindrical refrac- 


tion, of which Hamilton’s, model shows the theoretic 
prediction. Some notion of the completeness of this 
collection can be formed from the fact that it contains 
thirty-four complete instruments for the study and appli- 
cation of polarized light alone. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 

The collections of drawings, apparatus 
and models in the Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, which are already quite 
extensive, are continually being enlarged, 
both by purchase and by contributions, 
from manufacturers, engineers and other 
friends of the Institute. 

Among the drawings are complete sets, 
representing the hulls andengines of steam 
vessels, locomotive and stationary engines 
and machinery of various kinds. The larger 
proportion are manuscript drawings, made 
for actual construction in the drawing 


rooms of their designers ; some are the product of the 
labor of the students, and other’ are lithographed draw- 
ings obtained by purchase at home and abroad. 

The models and apparatus of this department are 
from Schroder, of Darmstadt, and Salleron, of Paris ; 
from the instrument makers of the Institute, and from 
the Patent Office. | 

There are models of trusses and bridges ; of the ele- 
ments of machines, such as cams, geqring and cranks, 
and other methods of transmitting and modifying mo- 


tion ; of simple machines, as pumps, windlasses and pul- 


leys ; of motors, as wind mills, water wheels of various 
kinds, air, gas and steam engines. 

Orders are still outstanding for considerable addition 
to the collection, and the workshops of the Institute, 


while enabling the student to become practically acquain 
ted with working machinery, will also, by adding to the 
collection of models, b@® very useful to the College. 


This department possesses and is col 
lecting samples of the various kinds of 
u\ woods, stones and metals employed in 

| | the arts in their various stages of prepa- 
ration for use, of the commercial lubri- 


1 ii ope ties of which the engineer is ex- 
| |) | pected to be familiar. 

ee} [i The use of the powerful testing ma- 
AS | | Chine of the Camden and Amboy tepair 

WA shops has been generously tendered to 
Si ithe Institute for experimenting upon 

= Strength of materials; and apparatus 


‘| made by Salleron has been imported for 
investigations of their elasticity and resi- 
lience. Other machinery will be built by 


the Institute with which to make unusually accurate and 
extended researches in this important field. 

For determining the resistance of machines and the 
| power of prime movers the Pony Dynamometrical Brake, 
the Recording Spring Dynamometer, Emerson’s Porta- 
ible Lever Dynamometer, and a number of steam engine 


| indicators, among which are Richard’s Indicator and the 


McNaught, of several sizes, have been obtained. 


The machine shop contains one of Sellers” planers, 
the Star Tool Co., and Baldwin lathes, a Browne & 
Sharpe universal milling machine, an upright drill, em- 
ery grinder, and other machine tools ; full sets of hand 
tools, including Whitworth’s standard gauges, and also 
wood working tools. The shafting is from Sellers & Co. 


C 
DEPARTMENT OF “Newrstry. 


The Cabinet of Minerals cOMprises 3,600 specimens. 
They are divided into three collections: 

1. Systematically classified, according to the chemi- 
ical and crystallographic nature of the substances. 

2. Large Specimens, showing the including rocks and 
the association of minerals. 

3. Unclassified and unlabelled substances, for use by 
students in the determination of minerals. 

A sufficient number of models of crystals has been ob- 
tained to illustrate the crystalline form of the most im- 
portant mineral species, and to elucidate the science of 
erystallography. 

4. The cabinet of chemical substances comprises 
specimens of Barium, Strontium, Palladium, Selenium, 
Titanium, and the rarer metals generally in the elemen- 
tary condition ; also all the common and many of the 
rare metallic salts. A sufficient number of specimens, 
illustrating the application of chemistry to the arts, has 
been procured to lay the foundation of a Cabinet of 
Tecgnical Chemistry, and the attention of manufactur- 
ers who may desire to deposit in a public place devoted 
to Technical Sciences, specimens of their products is par- 
ticularly called to this important collection. 

5. ‘the chemical museum includes Endiometers, Mer- 
curial Troughs, and graduated vessels of every descrip- 
tion requisite in Gasometry. Also Burettes and Nor- 
mal Solutions for Volumetric Analysis. A complete set 
of lecture apparatus, including that of Hofmann, made 
by Leppin & Masche, of Berlin. Three collections, of 
100 specimens each, for determination by students in 
Qualitative, Quantitative and Blowpipe Analysis, with 
the requisite re-agents, apparatus and balances. Finally, 
combustion tubes and furnaces, absorption and collec- 
tion tubes for Organic Analysis. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAWING. 


This includes a set of models of problems in Descrip- 
tive Geometry of Wood and Metal from Schroeder of Darm- 
stadt ; a set of Olivier’s Models with brass frames and 
silk cords and a large collection of model drawings of sub- 
jects in Mechanical Engineering and Architecture ; as, 
also, a full supply of all such drawing instruments as are 
desirable and are not included in the ordinary sets re- 
quired by each stuclent. 


LIBRARY. 


The Library is constantly receiving accessions, as 
full sets of the various scientific journals and proceed- 
ings of societies can be obtained. It already contains, 
in addition to the various standard works on science 
and engineering in French and German, full sets of 
The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
The proceedings of the Royal Institution, the Comptes 
Rendus of the French Academy, and transactions of 
various other societies. Also, The Philosophical Maga- 
zine, Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs, Engineering, ‘The 
Engineer, The Mechanics? Magazine, Cosmos, Les 
Mondes Annales de Chimie et de Physique, Chemical 
News, Silliman’s Journal, the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, Nature, Poggendorff’s Annalen and Carl's 
Repertorium. These are all in full sets to date, and 
new issues are regularly received, as also is the case 
with all the American publications bearing upon general 
scienge or the special subjects of mechanical engineer- 
ing, including the full series of specifications published 
by the Patent Office. 

As will be seen from the foregoing account, the Insti- 
tution is essentially a school of Mechanical Engineering, 
and will therefore confer upon its regular graduates the 
degree of Mechanical Engineer. As, however, the course 
which has been arranged with this end in view involves 
a very thorough training in the general principles of 
Physical and Chemical Science, it has been thought ad- 
visable to give opportunity to those students who may 
find their inclination and capacity leading them in the 
direction of these sciences, to pursue a course of Phy- 
sics and Chemistry as an alternative to that of Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 
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During the first two years the Course of Studies|ject. For instance, in the reading class a book upon 


embraces those general principles which are essential 


in a ny scientific pursuit, but in the third and fourth: 


years the student may substitute work in the Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories for the time otherwise de- 
voted to Engineering, and may then graduate, with the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy after passing the requi- 
site examinations and presenting theses on the subjects 
of Chemistry and Physics. 

Such then is the general idea of this institution which 
enters upon a new field, but one which cannot but prove 
rich in results beneficial to the manufacturing industries 
of the country and to the progress of science at large. 
It is now concluding the first year of its active ex- 
istence under the most favorable auspices. Its first 
class we are told by members of the faculty is of the 
best material, and will undoubtedly give that character 
to the institution which it is so important to establish, 
and which is only to be established by such evidence of 
its work.- 


SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION REGARDING THE HU- 
MANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


BY PROF. c. GILBERT WHEELER. 


It seems probable that we must continue to have laws 
for the protection of dumb animals, and also efforts to 
enforce these laws and to punish offenders. Yet, if 
compelled to stop here the labor seems incomplete. 
Necessarily but a small proportion of the instances of 
cruelty to animals do, or ever can, by any possibility, 
come to the notice of the various Humane Societies. 
Nar, again, even when the offenders are known, the of- 
fence proved, and punishment meted out, have we then 
Succeeded in making a humane man out of the guilty par- 
ty. We have not thereby wrested one trom the ranks of the 
inhuman and cruel, and by so much, strengthened the 


animals should be used, and time taken for useful in- 
formation and good advice. As “copies” for writing, 
facts in Natural History should be chosen, also ideas 
embodying justice and kindness toward useful animals. 
The written exercise in spelling and composition should 
teach the good care that should be taken of domestic 
animals. In arithmetic give examples in rural economy 
and let the problems show in exact figures how much 
is gained by the humane man who is “ merciful to his 
beast.” Let these exercises illustrate humanity toward 
animals by that seemingly most potent of all arguments, 
that proper and kindly treatmentof our beasts of bur 
den pays. In Physical Geography the distribution and 
migrations of animals would doubtless interest. Then 
occasionally for anhour or an hour and a half, some 
special chapter in the rudiments of zoology may be 
familiarly discussed and explained. An invaluable aid 
in this work will be found in the beautifully illustrated 
charts published by J. W. Schermerhorn of New York, 
and A. H. Andrews of Chicago. Further, in the selec- 
tion of books for the school library, if there be one, 
let such as treat of animals and inculcate their proper 
treatment be fairly represented. 

The teacher faithfully carrying out some such plan as 
the foregoing, will perhaps have the satisfaction, as did 
one whose name now occurs to me of witnessing the 
voluntary formation by the pupils of a little society 
pledged to the practice of principles of humanity which 
they have thus learned. At least it seems worthy of 
trial and I can but hope that principles of kindness and 
compassion toward animals will soon be taught in every 
school. 

University of Chicago, May 13, 1872. 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM, 


The following in reference to what those who intend 


force of those who would protect that class of innocent] to make journalism their profession should know, and 


sufferers who cannot protect, or even speak for them- 
selves. The truth is, the inhuman man is no way bettered 
by fine and imprisonment, but often the dumb brute is 
made again to suffer in revenge for the punishment of its 
more brutish owner. 
the dumb animals seems to demand that bad men be 
restrained from cruelty by pains and penalties. Still 
there can be no doubt, I think, but that the most hope- 


what therefore, should be taught by those institutions 
which aim to present a course of study preparatory to 
this profession, is from the lecture of Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid recently delivered in a course before the University 


Yet the protection of society and of| of the City of New York, and ee in full in the 


June Scribner's. 
At the outset of any plans for aréesconal training, 
it is needful to recognize the imperative limitations of 


ful work of the various societies for the prevention of|the work. No school of Journalism, however elaborate 


cruelty to animals, is based upon right instruction of the 
young, in the absolute duty of kindness to the. lower 
creatures. The truism that early impressions are never 
forgotten is no where better exemplified than in the case 
of the child early taught humanity to the brute creation. 
And as from the various Universities, Colleges and 
Moral schools of the country, hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, are to graduate within the next few weeks, very 
many of whom for a longer or shorter period, purpose 
teaching, it may be opportune to call the attention of 
such to the importance of teaching kindness and com. 
passion to animals. Briefly, then, let me urge the im- 
portance of some systematic effort in this direction. 
And that what I present may not be too general, vague, 
and therefore leave little impression, I will endeavor to 


or successful, is going to make Editors; just as Mr. 
Packard’s commercial college, with all the skill and 
fervor it commands, cannot make Stewarts and Claflins. 
Nor will any such school furnish the education which 
Editors need. That isan acquisition to be begun in the 
best academies and colleges of the country, and to be 
sedulously pursued through all stages of the professional 
career. Neither will it undertake to teach shorthand 
writing. That is something not at all needfull to an 
Editor, unless he means to assume also the duties of a 
Reporter, and, at any rate, is best learned by practice. 
No more will it teach type-setting. No man ought to 
be in authority about a newspaper office who does not 
understand at least the rudiments of typography ; but 
for these the best school is the composing room. And, 


show how the good arrived at may practically be accom-| to pass beyond these details, it will scarcely undertake 
plished. For I believe it is possible to efficiently and|to teach men to write, though, Heaven knows, that is 
systematically carry out a plan of humane education] sadly enough needed, as every busy Editor, yet weary 
without materially changing the ordinary school routine.| with the work of putting the Hon. Elijah Peony’s card 

My method of teaching the principle of kindness to an- | into presentable shape, or translating the angry reply of 


imals assumes that it is usually only necessary to interest} Congressman Simpkins into English, will testify. 


No 


the pupils in animals in order that love for them may fol-| man who has not*served an apprenticeship to it can ima- 


low, as a rule. 


This interest may be excited easily by the | gine the hopeless way in which many even of our best 


thoughtful teacher and may be sustained throughout|educated men play havoc with their parts of speech, 
their entire school career in some such method as the} when first turned loose in a printing-office ;—while gene- 
following. The instructor who is interested in the work | rally they add insult to injury by grumbling at the proof- 
will readily think of other details in accordance with the | reader—of all men—for not knowing what they wanted 


same general plan :—.~ 


Two days, or at least one day in the week, all the}types printed what they did write. 


to write, when his business was to see to it that $ 
The great need 


lessons should be conducted with reference to this sub-| newspapers, however, is not good writers, but good 


-” 


Editors ; and it is of their possible training in a School 
of Journalism, to be appended to the regular college 
course, as one of the additional features of University 
instruction, like the School of Mines, or Medicine, or 
Law, that I have been asked to speak. 

Every Editor, recalling what he has sought so often, 
and so often in vain, in the selection of assistants, can 
readily suggest the outlines of the work such a special 
or Post-Graduate course might lay out for its students. 
Thus : ` 

First. No man should think himself fit for Journalism 
without some adequate knowledge'of the history of 
Political Parties in this country. Does some one say I 
am naming, as the first study, the very thing all Editors 
have already at their fingers’ ends? Many doub:less 
have, though they learned it as Fox said he learned 
oratory—at the expense of his audiences. But how 
many know it with the thoroughness and accuracy need- 
ful for the instant and intelligent discussions which 
every new phase of politics demands ? Go no further back 
than to the revival of the One Term argument. How 
many of the thousand able Editors from Maine to Cali- 
fornia who began, one morning, on receipt of a dispatch 
from New York, to tell what they thought of the princi- 
ple, knew the history of Andrew Jackson’s devotion to 
and desertion of it? Or of the attitude of the Whig 
party toward it? Or of the arguments for and against 
it in the time of the Constitutional Convention? A 
great many, I hope; but there was a plentiful lack of 
evidence of it, in the way some of them assailed what 
they were pleased to style a new and monstrous heresy. 
[ am not saying it was not a heresy, or that it was not 
monstrous ; but we should all have had more respect 
for the judgment that held it so, if found well enough 
informed to avoid discoursing also of its novelty. Yet 
the imperative demand of modern Journalism, and of 
the millions who support it, is, that if the question be 
sprung upon the sore pressed writer at midnight, his 
paper shall next morning give it fair and intelligent dis- 
cussion. It is not enough that you should know where 
to find things, which is about all colleges generally 
teach ; you must know things, and know them at once. 
Some one said of a distinguished Editor, of such real 
ability that he can afford to laugh at the witty injustice : 
“He ought to belong to a Quarterly Review or an 
Annual,—a Weekly is too sudden for him.” For the 
political writer on a great daily, nothing must be too 
sudden,—no strategic combination of parties, no spe- 
cious platform that repudiates accepted dogmas, no pro- 
fessed revival of ancient faith that is really the promul- 
gation of new and revolutionary heresy. Yet how find, 
and how, when found, learn the facts? ‘That is for the 
school that shall undertake such work to determine. 
Perhaps they might be partially presented in lectures. 
For the rest, they must be sought in innumerable States- 
men’s Manuals, and Political Text Books, and fragments 
of Political Biography, Debates in Congress, abortive 
attempts at the history of the United States, newspaper 
files, volumes of election statistics, and all manner of — 
other scattered material for a great unwritten work—the 
geatest and most splendid now awaiting that coming 
Historian who shall add Macaulay’s brilliancy and 
Buckle’s philosophy to more than the industry of 
both. 

Second. To this, no young man fitting himself for 
Journalism should fail to add a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the entire history of his own country, for 
which, fortunately, he will find the materials a little 
better digested and more accessible. 

Third. With this should come an acquaintance with the 
general history of the world. The history of civilization, 
and of forms of government, of the trials that have over- 
taken each, and of the source from which its real perils 
came, of the development of diverse forms of civiliza- 
tion, and of the causes that have aided, retarded, over- 
thrown each—the deductions of Guizot and De Toc- 
queville and Buckle—the recitals of Motley, Grote, Gib- 
bon, Froude, Kinglake—whatever tells how governments 


? 
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have borne the stress of unexpected peril, and men 
have prospered, suffered, advanced, or lost ground in 
this or that condition of rule, will furnish invaluable 
guidance for any intelligent discussion of to-day’s pro- 
blems of public affairs. 

fourth, It will not, I trust, startle too much the faith 
of the average American that anybody can edit a news- 
paper to add, as another indispensable acquirement, a 
fair general knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
Common, Constitutional, and International Law. No- 
thing, perhaps, could add to the wisdom with which our 
Press has already discussed, say the Alabama Treaty, 
or the international obligations involved in the French 
Arms questién, or the problems of our Reconstruction 
_ policy ; but that those who come after us may not fall 
below the high standard thus set up, the more frequent 
mastery of Blackstone, and Story, and Wheaton, and 
similar convenient books of ready reference in editorial 
vilices, May prove an advantage. 

fifth. 'Yhere is less occasion, perhaps, to insist on 
the need of Political Economy, since of late there has 
been a singular revival of interest in such topics. But 
the subject is a large one, and he who has supplemented 
Adam Sinith and Bentham and Malthus with John 
Stuart Mill and Say and Bastiat, has mastered Matthew 
Carey and Henry C. Carey, Greely, and Wayland, and 
Bowen, will still find the literature of the question ex- 
panding into a thousand ramifications, and leading to 
kindred studies as complex and imperative. ‘To the 
newspaper reader, questions of Banking and Currency, 
of the growth and management of National Debts, of 
the present insane recklessness of municipal indebted- 
ness, of taxation, of insurance and the like, perpetually 
present themselves ; and he looks to the Editor for an 
elucidation of each that shall be popular in form, yet 
fairly abreast of the latest and best thought of the men 
who have made it the study of their lives. 

Sah. From the weary plash of watery argumenta: 
tion on these topics that carries us nowhere, from the 
Hibbiness of reasoning, and incoherence of premise 
with conclusion, and ĝeneral inconsequence, who shall 
deliver us? Might not a sixth subject of the most care- 
ful study in a course of training for journalistic work 
be fitly found in some such essays on exact reasoning 
as should make our popular writing conform a little to 
the severe processes of Logic? 

Seventh. Even yet the modern languages are not so 
firmly established in our common courses of collegiate 
education as to make it reasonably certain that the man 
of education, approaching Journalism without special 
preparation, will be sure to have this essential part of a 
journalist’s equipment. Year by year these languages 
The New York office 
without gentlemen on its staff reading at least French, 
German, and Spanish, would be preposterous ; and 
hereafter, the Editor who enters his profession without 
a working knowledge of at least two of them must ex- 
pect to tind himself perpetually crippled. What reader 
of taste would not be glad if there were less occasion 


grow more nearly indispensable. 


to add, and dwell upon, the necessity of some knowledge 
of English? Grant White made magazine readers 
merry for months, and many journalists angry for a 
much longer time, over his irreverent descriptions of 
“ Newspaper English.” Yet the fact remains, that of 
the average manuscripts received in almost any of our 
New York dailies, from professional or semi-professional 
writers, not more than one-half can be safely put n 
type without previous careful revison for mere errors in 
grammar. To use the right. words and only enough of 
them to say what is meant, so sunply and directly that 
the sentence goes like a bullet straight to its mark, and, 
having said it, to stop—that, alas! is the achievement 
of scarcely one in three-score. To secure some approxi- 
mation to it is the daily toil and tribulation of every 
sore-tried office editor ;—the writer who fairly reaches it 
has already made good his place beside the furemust. 
Lervhth, “Fhe time is coming in our Journalism when 


books will be more generally reviewed, not noticed ; | 
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when paintings will be criticised and estimated, not 
puffed or damned; when we shall learn from our 
newspapers more of how the score of the opera was 
rendered and its feeling interpreted, with perhaps less 
about the looks of the Prima Donna or the clothes of 
the Chorus ; when the new actor shall be judged by his 
worthy interpretation of high work, rather than praised 
because his friends clamor forit. In all these directions, 
as it seems to me, there has been immense progress in 
the last decade. Book publishers have about quit ex- 
pecting the review of a book in a leading journal to 
bear proportion to the length of the advertisement. 
Artists comprehend that an invitation to a studio recep- 
tion is not necessarily followed by an eulogium of all 
the works now on their easels, all the others they have 
painted and sold, and all the others still they mean to 
paint and want to sell. I know something of the state 
of theatrical criticism in New York ; and I do not know 
the reputable critic on a reputable journal whom any 
actor or manager would dare approach with a mercenary 
proposition. When the field is thus fairly open for legi- 
timate criticism, it is time that the Principles of Criti- 
cism were more thoroughly studied. 

—And here this too prolix enumeration must end- 
I have said nothing of that comprehensive study of 
English Literature which every man of letters begins in 
his teens and closes only with his life; or of the wider 
acquaintance with the progress of modern scientific and 
metaphysical thought which our advancing Journalism 
demands. Not to know Darwin and McCosh, Herbert 
Spencer and Huyley, and Æcce Homo, is as bad now as, 
twenty-five years ago, to be ignorant of the Nueces or 
Rio Grande boundary, or forty years ago, to know no- 
thing of the National Bank, and the removal of the 
deposits. In effect, the modern journalist, with what 
skill and power he may, must well-nigh adopt Bacon’s 
resolve, and take all knowledge to be his province. 

No separate school is likely now, or soon, to be 
founded for such a course. But more than one College 
or University, beside that of the City of New York, has 
been considering whether such studies—many of them 
already taught in some form or other—might not be 
appropriately combined into a special department, or a 
Post Graduate Course, which would at least command 
as large attendance as many of those now enjoying the 
support of our best institutions and the services of our 
ripest scholars. 


TAE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


MEETING OF 


The next meeting of the National Educational Associ- 
ation will be held in the city of Boston, Mass., on the 
6th, 7th, and 8th days of August, 1872. ‘lhe forenoon 
and evening of cach day will be occupied by the General 
Association, and the afternoon of each day by the four 
Departments. The exercises will be held in the Lowell 
Institute Hall and the Hall of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

1. Methods of Moral Instruction in Public Schools, 
by A. D. Mayo, Cincinnatti, O. 

2. The Co-Education of the sexes in Higher Institu- 
tions. l 

| President White of Cornell University, will present 
this topic, if other duties permit him to attend the meet- 
ing. | 

3. Compulsory School Attendance, by Newton Bate- 
man, State Supt. Public Instruction, Il. 

Discussion to be opened by J. P. Wickersham, State 
Supt. Common Schools, Pa. 

4. The Examining and Certificating of ‘Teachers, by 


‘John Swett, Assistant Supt. Schools, San Francisco, 


Cal. 

@. System of Normal Training Schools best Adapted 
to the wants of our people—Report by Wm. F. Phelps, 
Minn., Chairman of Committee, 
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6. The Educational LessoP? Of Statistics, by Hon. 
John Eaton, Jr., National Com issioner of Education. 

7. Drawing in the Public SCMooj by Walter @mith, 
State Director of Art Education, Mass. 

8. Comparison in Education, by John D. Philbrick, 
Supt. Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


_ Miss D. A. Lathrop, Cincinnatti, O., President. 

t. Objective Teaching—Its Scope and Limit, by N. 
A. Calkins, Assistant Supt. Schools, New York city. 

2. English Grammar in Elementary Schools, by M. 
A. Newell, Principal of State Normal School, Baltimore, 
Md. | 

3. Instruction in Natural Science in Elementary 
Schools.———. 

4. Adaptation of Froebel’s Educational Ideas to 
American Institutions, by W. N. Hailman, Louisville, 
Ky. 

NorMAL DEPARTMENT. 


C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me., President. 

1. The Proper Work of the Normal School, by J. C. 
Greenough, Principal State Normal School Rhode Island. 

2. Professional Training in Normal Schools, by T. W. 
Harvey, State School Commissioner, Ohio. 

3. The Normal Institute, by A. D. Williams, Princi- 
pal State Normal School, Nebraska. 

4. Normal Work among the Freedmen, by S. C. Arm- 
strong, Hampton, Va. 

5. Model Schools—Their Uses and their relation to 
Normal Training. i 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


John Hancock, Cincinnatti, O., President. 

1. The Extent, Methods and value of supervision ina 
System of Schools, by H. F. Harrington, Supt. Schools, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Discussion to be opened by J. L. Pickard, Supt. 
Schools, Chicago. Ill. | 

3. The Early Withdrawal of Pupils from School— 
Its Causes ahd remedies, by W. T. Harris, Supt.Schools, 
St. Louis. 

Discussion to be opened by A. P. Stone, Principal of 
High School, Portland, Me. 

3. Basis of Percentage of School Attendance—Reports 
of Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION, 
D. A. Wallace, Monmouth College, IIl., President. 


1 College Degrees—Report of Committee, President 
D. A. Wallace, chairman. 

2. Greek and Latin Pronunciation—Report of Com- 
mittee, Prof. H. M. Tyler, of Knox College, Ill., Chair- 
man. i 

3. The Method of Teaching Physics by Laboratory 
Practice and Objectively, by Prof. Ed. C. Pickering, of 
Boston. 

4. Modern Languages—Their place in the College, 
College Preparatory, and Scientific Preparatory Courses, 
by President J. B. Angell, of Michigan University. 

5. How to Teach English in the High School, by Prof. 
F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Pa. 

6. General Education as a Basis of Professional 
Training, by Prof. John S. Hart, of Princeton College, 
N. J. | 

The daily programme will be so arranged as to afford 
time for the thorough discussion of the topics of the 
greatest interest and importance, and each discussion 
will be opened by a person selected for the purpose. 
All who may be willing to participate in these discus- 
sions, are requested to come prepared to express well- 
matured opinions in the fewest possible words. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in mak- 
ing satisfactory railroad arrangements, but it is expected 
that at least two of the through lines from the West will 
agree to sell round-trip tickets at reduced rates. The 


local committee reports that nine good hotels agree to 
entertain guests at reduced rates—varying from $1.59 to 
$3.50 a day. 


S. H. White, Secretary, E. E. White, President. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Was there a Glacial Epoch during the Carbonifor- 
ous Age ?—Professor E. B. Andrews, Assistant Geolo- 
gist of the Ohio Geological Survey, anpounces, in the 
Preliminary Report for 1870, the discovery of a large 
boulder of gray quartzite, half imbedded in the Nelson- 
ville coal at Zaleski, which is very hard and is rounded 
and worn by friction, a result obviously produced before 
it was imbedded. It is of large size, measuring 17 
inches in the longer and 12 inches in the shorter diame- 
ter. Adhering to it in places are portions of coal and 
black slate showing smooth surfaces or- “ slickensides,” 
proving original movement under pressure. Prof. An- 
drews thinks the boulder settled into the coal while-it 
was soft, during the period of its bituminization. 

He continues: “How the boulder came there is a 
question not easily answered. That it came in at the 
time of the deposition of the sediments which consti- 
tute the shale over the coal, is doubtless true. But cur- 
rents from which comparatively fine sediments are 
dropped, would hardly have force enough to move heavy 
boulders. The usual explanation of isolated boulders, 
such, for example, as are found over our prairies, is that 
they were dropped from melting icebergs or other float- 
ing ice. 


This explanation would require us to account 
for the existence of ice during the period of' the 
productive Coal Measures. A part of the vegeta- 
tion of the coal period was allied more or less closely 
to the modern ferns, but these, of very large size, 
are found chiefly in the tropics. Coal is how- 
ever, found in arctic regions. ‘This fact has been sup- 
posed to indicate a warm climate during the coal-period. 
There are two equally important elements in all calcu- 
lations respecting the origin of coal. The first is a suf- 
ficiently warm atmosphere to secure luxuriant and 
abundant vegetation ; the second, a climate sufficiently 
cool to prevent such decay of the vegetable matter as 
would forbid any accumulation. There is little or no 


accumulation of vegetable matter in the hot, damp cli 
mate of the tropics, the decay counterbalancing the 
growth. On the other hand, the peat vegetation accu- 
mulates in wet bogs in comparatively cold climates. 
Whether there may have been after the submergence of 
the Zaleski coal at some point more or less remote, a 
shore on which ice may have been formed, which floated 
the boulder in question, or it was brought down by 
river-ice from some higher and colder part-of the old 
continent which was skirted by the coal-producing low- 
lands, it is impossible to say.” i 


Electro-Chemical Copying Press.—This press, the 
invention of Signor Zuccato of Padua, Italy, differs but 
little in appearance from an ordinary copying press, and 
that difference lies mainly in the construction of the 
upper and lower beds or surfaces of the press, of which 
the former consists of a plate of copper and the latter 
of a plate of copper tinned, both on mahogany beds— 
the upper one being attached by lugs or clips to the 
solid iron press- plate, and the lower one being made to 
slide in and out readily. These plates are placed in the 
ordinary way in the circuit of a battery, so that when 
brought into close proximity by the action of the screw, 
the circuit is completed ‘and a current established over 
the whole of the surfaces. 

But by the aid of an insulating medium—a varnish 
—applied to a steel plate and removable by the action 
of a “style” in writing, printing, drawing, etching, etc., 
the electric current is confined to those portions only, 
which are so denuded of the insulating protection ; and 
here it is made to leave record of its passage by its 
continued action on the steel plate and sheets of copy- 
ing paper specially prepared and damped with a solution 
of prussiate of potash. The electrolytic action causes 


the formation of the ferro-prussiate known as “ Pras- 


sian blue,” producing a perfect fac simile of the original 
manuscript or design wrought on the varnished surface 
of the plate. . 

The battery employed consists of a single cell, with 
zinc and carbon elements, in an actuating solution of 


tive and negative poles are connected in the usual way 
by spirals of insulated wire, with the upperand lower 
beds of the copying press. The movable steel plate 


on which the writing, drawing, or other design to be 


copied, is made, has to be thoroughly cleaned and well 
and evenly varnished; care also must be taken, by a firm 
steady pressure on the style, effectually to remove the 
varnish, leaving the writing, printing or other pattern in 
bright steel on a raised ground of varnish, affording 
perfect insulation everywhere else on the surface. 

By placing the copying sheets efficiently damped with 
the prussiate solution, in any number from one to five 
or six, one over the other, superimposed on the pre- 
pared plate, a corresponding number of copies can be 
obtained, and so on almost ad infinitum. Thus any re- 
quired number of copies can be produced with perfect 
facility and ease—all being fac-similes of the original. 
—Mechanie’s Magazine. 


Curious Phenomenon cf Recurrent Vision, — Professor 
C. A. Young of Dartmouth College communicates a 
note to the American Journal of Science on Recurrent 
Vision. He says: “In the course of some experiments 
with anew double-plate Holtz machine, I have come 
upon a very curious phenomenon which I do not remember 
ever to have seen noticed. The machine gives easily in- 
tense Leyden jar sparks from 7 to 9 inches in length,and of 
most dazzling brilliance. When, ip a darkened room, the 
eye is screened from the direct light of the spark, the 
illumination produced is sufficient to render everything 
in the apartment visible ; and what is remarkable, every 
conspicuous object is seen Zoe at least, with an inter- 
val ofa trifle less than one-quarter of a second—the first 
time vividly, the second time faintly ; often it is seen a 
third, and sometimes, but only with great difficulty, even 
a fourth time. The appearance is precisely as if the ob- 
ject had been suddenly illuminated by a light at first 
bright, but rapidly fading to extinction, and as if, while 
the illumination lasted, the observer were winking as 
fast as possible. 

I see it best by setting up in front of the machine, at 
a distance of eight or ten fect, a white screen having 
upon it a black cross with arms about three feet long 
and one foot wide. That the phenomenon is really sub- 
jective, and not due to a succession of sparks, is easily 
shown by swinging the screen from side to side. The 
black cross, at all the periods of visibility, occupies the 
same place and is apparently stationary. The same is 
true of a stroboscopic disc in rapid revolution; it 1s seen 
several times by eaclY spark, but each time in the same 
position. There is no apparent multiplication of a mov- 
ing object of any sort. 

Measuring roughly the interval between the succes: 
sive instants of visibility, in my own case the mean of 
twelve experiments gave me o.22 sec. as the interval be- 
tween the first and second sceing of the cross upon the 
screen ; separate results varying from 0.17 to 0.30 sec. 
Another observer found a mean.interval of 0.24 sec. 

Whatever the true explanation may turn out to be, the 
phenomenon at least suggests the idea of a reflection of 
the nervous impulse at the nerve extremities—as if the in- 
tense impression upon the retina, after being the first 
time propagated to the brain, were there reflected, re- 
turned to the retina and from the retina traveling again 
to the brain renewed the sensation. I have ventured to 
call the phenomenon “ recurrent vision.” 

It may be seen, with some difficulty, by the help ofan 
induction coil and Leyden jar, or even by simply charg: 
ing a Leyden jar with an old-fashioned electrical ma- 
chine, and discharging it in a darkened room. ‘The 
spark must be at least an inch in length.” 


The Insect-wax of China,—The Scientific American 
quotes the following account of the production of Chinese 
wax from Dr. D. J. Macgowan’s interesting work. 
Chemical investigation has proved the wax to be a cero- 
tate of ceryl. 

‘In China, prior to the thirteenth century, beeswax was 
employed as a coating for candles ; but about that period 
the white-wax insect was discovered, since which time 
that article has been wholly superseded by the more 
costly but incomparably superior product of this insect. 
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The animal feeds on an evergreen shrub or tree (Zigus- 
trum Unidum) which is found throughout Central Chine, 
from the Pacific to Thibet. 

Sometimes the husbandman finds a tree which the 
insects themselves have reached, but the usual practice 
is to stock them, which is effected in spring with the 
nests of the insect. These are about the size of a fowl’s 
head, and are removed by cutting off a portion of the 
branch by which they are attached, leaving an inch each 
side of the nest. The sticks with the adhering nests 
are soaked in unhusked rice water for a quarter of an 
hour, when they may be separated. When the weather 
is damp or cool, they may be preserved for a weck ; but 
if warm, they are to be tied to the branches of the trce 
to be stocked without delay, being first folded between 
leaves. By some, the nests are probed out of their 
seats in the bark of the trce without removing the 
branches. At this period they are particularly éxpused 
to the attacks of birds, and require watching. 

In a few days after being ticd to the tree, the nests 
swell, and innumerable white insects the size of nits 
emerge and spread themselves on the branches of the 
tree, but soon with one accord descend towards the 
ground, where, if they find any grass, they take up their 
quarters. ‘To prevent this, the ground beneath it is 
kept bare, care being taken also that their implacable 
enemies, the ants, have no access to the tree. Finding 
no congenial resting place below, they reascend and fix 
themselves to the lower surface of the leaves, where 
they remain several days, when they repair to the 
branches, perforating the bark to feed on the fluid within. 
From nits, they attain the size of lice ; and having com- 
pared it to this, the most familiar to them of all insects, 
our Chinese authors deem further description super- 
fluous. Early in June, they give to the trees the appear- 
ance of hoar frost, being changed into wax. Soon after 
this, they are scraped off, being previously sprinkled 
with water. If the gathering be deferred till August, 
they adhere too firmly to be easily removed. Those 
which are suffered to remain to stock trees the ensuing 
year secrete a purplish envelope about the last of 
August, which at first is no larger than a grain cf 
rice ; but, as incubation proceeds, it expands and be- 
comes as large as a fowl’s head, when the nests are 
transferred, in Spring, to other trees, one or more of 
each, according to their size and vigor, in the manner 
already described. In being scraped from the trees, 
the crude material is freed from its impuritfes, probably 


the skeletons of the insects, by spreading it on a strainer, 
covering a cylindrical vessel, which is placed in a cauld- 
ron of boiling water ; the wax is retained in the former 
vessel, and, on congealing, is ready for market. ‘The 
pel-lah or white wax, in its chemical properties, is ana- 
logous to purified beeswax and also spermaceti, but dif- 
fering from both, being in my opinion an article perfectly 
sui generis. It is perfectly white, translucent, shining, 
not unctuous to the touch, inodorous, insipid, crumbles 
into a dry, inadhesive powder between the teeth, with a 
fibrous texture resembling felspar ; melts at 100° Fuhr. ; 
insoluble in water ; dissolves in essential oils, and is 
scarcely affected by boiling alcohol, the acids or alkalies. 

The aid of analytical chemistry is needed for the 
proper elucidation of this most beautiful materia’, 
There can be no doubt it would prove altogether 
superior in the arts to purificd beeswax. On extraor- 
dinary occasions, the Chinese employ it for candles and 
tapers. It has been supposed to be identical with the 
white wax of Madras; but as the Indian has been 
found useless in the manufacture of candles, it cannot 
be the same. It far excels, also, the vegetable wax of 
the United States from the (Jyriea Cerifera). 

Is this substance a secretion? ‘There are Chinese 
who regard it as such—some representing it to be the 
saliva and others as the excrement of the insect. Euro- 
pean writers take nearly the same view ; but the best 
native authorities expressly say that this opinion is 
incorrect, and that the animal is changed into wax. I 
am inclined to think that the insect undergoes what may 
be styled ceraceous degeneration, its whole body being 
permeated by the peculiar product, in the same manner 
as the coccus cacti isby carmine. Itcosts at Ningpo from 
22 cents to 35 cents per pound. ‘The annual product 
of this humble creature in China cannot be far from 
400,000 pounds, worth more than $100,000. 
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THE lecturers arid lecture bureaus are already begin- 
ning to make engagements for the coming season. 
Among the latter the Boston Lyceum Bureau of Red- 
path & Fall seem to present a list which is worthy of the 
attention of committees and secretaries. ‘They make 
engagements for some sixty lecturers, besides readers, 
stereopticon and musical entertainments. Among the 
lecturers are Thomas K. Beecher, “Carlton,” Rév. 
Robert Collyer, Fred Douglass, John B. Gough, Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, Rev. Gilbert Haven, lately elected 
Bishop of the Methodist church, Gen. Jos. R. Hawley, 
Col. Higginson, Joaquin Miller, Nasby, Parton, Tilton 
and others. Chas. Sumner has not yet decided whether 
he will appear this summer or not. Bret Harte will do 
so if his literary engagements permit. Geo. McDonald 
comes from England in October, and will go as far West 
as St. Louis or Chicago. Mark ‘Twain is still undecided. 
Messrs. Redpath & Fall are the publishers of the Lyce- 
um Magazine, from which all the information necessary 
can be obtained. ‘The Magazine is published soon. 


A QUITE Satisfactory step towards the higher educa- 
tion of women is to be taken this Fall in Boston. A 
series of twelve lectures is to be given to women exclu- 
sively in the large hall of the Technological Institute, 
on Saturday afternoons, beginning October 5th. The 
following lecturers have already been engaged: Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Phillips Brooks, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edward P. Whipple, Wendel Phillips, George 
S. Hillard, James Freeman Clarke, William R. Alger, 
John Weiss, George William Curtis. The lectures are 
to be on subjects connected with English literature and 
are tobe free. The Boston Advertiser says in refer- 
ence to these lectures: “ It is the design, we presume, 
of this course of free lectures to introduce a scheme of 
instruction for women, which shall give to them the ad- 
vantages so long afforded to students in Universities. 
It is the beginning of a plan which will be hailed with 
delight wherever the full and proper education of females 
has been discussed. This course will no doubt be fol- 
lowed by others in the sciences, etc., and Boston will 
have the credit of starting a plan which is sure to end in 
Universities for women in various parts of the country.” 

THERE are some singular men_in the world and the 
Connecticut Senate has one of them. In the bill that 
was pissed at the last session of the Connecticut Legis- 
lature permitting the Alumni to elect certain of their 
number to the places formerly held by the six Senior 
Senators, a few, chielly verbal amendments, were desired. 
Among these and as a sample of them, it may be said 
that it was desired to change the time of holding the 
election from commencement day, when other exercises 
occupy all the time, to the day before commencement. 
‘These amendments were before the Senate last Wednes- 
day, and when a suspension of the rules was desired that 
they might be put upon their passage, Mr. Joseph G. 
Perkins, of Old Lyme, a man 33 years old, born in New 
London, a lawyer by profession, a married man, and a 
Republican, and who represents or misrepresents the 
IX district of the State, objected, because, forsooth, Ex- 
President Woolsey and Dr. Bacon recently declared 
themselves against the caucus system. He affirmed 
that “ the Republican caucus waited one day for them to 
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get out their manifest, and now Yale college could 
wait.” Such a dispicable exhibition of spirit it has rare- 
ly been our privilege to chronicle. We are reminded of 
the lines of Juvenal: 

Quippe minuti 


Semper el infirmi est animi exiguiguc voluptas 


Ultra. 


Tue work of art education in the State of Massa. 
chussetts, is assuming a tangible shape and form under 
the charge of the State Director, Mr. Walter Smith 
that is exceedingly gratifying and that promises well for 
the future. An exhibition of the works of the Drawing 
classes in the various cities and towns, has recently 
been held, and the report of the committee appointed 
to make awards for excellence has been published, 
From this we learn that the exhibition represented the 
results obtained in the Free Evening Drawing Schools 
held during the past winter in Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Lynn, New Bedford, Newton, Northampton, 
Springfield, Taunton, Worcester, and Boston. ‘The 
drawings on exhibition comprised “exercises from the 
blackboard, of free hand, geometrical, mechanical, iso- 
metrical, and constructional drawing in out-line and 
tinted ; drawing in light and shade and color, of foliage, 
figures animal forms, machine drawing and architech- 
tural tinting ; designs for buildings, for carpets, etc.; 
natural objects, geometric, solids in shadow and color, 
and many other branches of industrial art study.” There 
were 612 drawings exhibited, and of these 215 were 
free hand and 397, instrumental. Some were drawn 
from the blackboard, some from flat copy, and some from 
the object itself, Twenty-seven of the drawings were 
regarded as of highest merit and were designated by 
the word “excellent,” while 89 received the award 
“honorable mention.” ‘The drawings from Boston were 
best both in number and quality, a result the committee 
attributed to superior advantages in objects to draw 
from; Some of the towns which have drawing classes 
had no works in the exhibition, and in some no classes 
have been organized. 


In the approaching exposition in celebration of the 
centennial of American Independence in Philadelphia, 
the order of arrangement of various articles to be exhib- 
ited is a matter of no small moment. A committee of 
which Professor Wm. P. Blake is chairman have just 
presented a report on this subject which has met with 
such approval that it has been adopted. The principles 
on which the classification is to be made are the follow- 
ing. ; 

1. Tne natural products useful to man, or the basis of 
manufactures, 

2. The manufactures and results of the combinations 
of these products. 

3. The means and appliances by which such results 
have been accomplished. 

4. The resultant effects of such productive activity. 

Following these principles ten comprehensive divis- 
ions called departments are to be formed, and each de- 
partment is to be divided into ten groups and each 
group into ten classes. The first department is to con- 
tain, Raw Materials—Products of the Soil, of the Mine, 
and of the Sea, and thcir Immediate Derivatives.; the 
second, Materials, the result of Manufacturing Proces- 
ses, Chemical Compounds Manufactures and Products : 
the third, Textile and Felted Fabrics, including Ready- 
made Clothing and Costumes, &c.; the fourth, Furniture 
and Manufactures of General Use ; the fifth, Tools, Im 
plements, Machines, and Processes ; the sixth, Appara- 
tus and Methods of Transportation; the seventh, Ap- 
paratus and Methods for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge ; the eighth, Civil, Mining and Military En- 
gineering, Public Works and Architecture ; the ninth, 
Fine Arts; and the tenth, Objects illustrating the Re- 
sults of Efforts for the Improvement of the Moral and 
Physical Condition of Man Intellectually. The Depart- 
ments are to be numbered from 1 to 10 ; the Groups from 
I to 100, and the Classes from 1 to 1,000. 

\ 
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We vive elsewhere an extraCt from the remarkable 
lecture lately given by Mr. Whitelaw Reid of the New 
York 7ribune on “ Schools of Journalism” and printed 
in Seribner’s Monthly for June. We were in hopes that 
this lecture would be repeated in New Haven where so 
many young men of liberal education have their eyes 
fixed upon the profession of the editor ; but the power 
of the press has triumphed again, and we receive through 
the printed page, instead of by the living voice, an ad- 
dress which the Senior class of every American college 
may well ponder and remeinber. 

When Mr. Beccher, a few weeks ago, stood before 
that crowded assembly in the Marquand Chapel and 
told in his most frank and confidential tones, the suc- 
cess of oratorical power, it was obviously a rare oppor- 
tunity for beginners to learn from a master the princi- 
pals and methods of persuasion. Such lectures to 
young men are quickening and inspiring in a high de- 
eree,—their greatest service being in showing how to 
use and develop the gifts of nature and the acquire- 
ments of learning. Mr. Whitelaw Reid has rendered a 
kindred service by his discourse on the functions of the 
newspaper and the profession of a journalist. What- 
ever views may be held in respect to the present politi- 
cal situation, everybody acknowledges the power of the 
Lribune. Doubtless the national fame of Horace Gree- 
ley, the office traditions of a journal so long continued 
under one general management, the highly trained staff 
of assistants, the wider circle of correspondents and oc- 
casional contributors, the exceptio nal merit of many of 
the reviews and book notices all combine to give vigor 
and influence to the paper ; but all this would be of lit- 
tle value were it not for the head that suggests, attracts, 
directs, arranges, coudenses, sifts and balances the 
innumerable contributions of news and comments upon 
news which flow to such a paper. 

Mr. Reid, if we are correctly informed, has been for 
some time past such a manager in the Z7ibune. We 
have never had the pleasure of seeing him, nor of know- 
ing in detail the inside aspects of the Z77bune ofiice ; 
but in common with numerous other readers we have 
been constantly impressed with the skill of the editorial 
management which public rumor attributes to him. 
News from every quarter of the globe, conveniently ar- 
ranged, clearly stated, in attractive language, rightly 
proportioned, and fairly commented on, with a love of 
truth and a freedom from unnecessary personalities, 
distinguish the better journals of to day from the “ Lit- 
tle Pedlington Items” and the “ Great Tom-Tom” of for- 
mer years. Whatever share he may have had in secur- 
ing this recognition of the right ideal of the newspaper, 
and whatever share miy be attributed to the concur- 
rence of many social forces, we leave to others to decide. 
Our reason for alluding to the subject is to arrest the 
attention of young men in college to the lofty concep- 
tions of editorial work which this lecture on Journalism 
sets forth. Readers as well as writers may well ponder 
and accept his admirable principles. | 


FEWER NCNCRALY DEGREES, 


The season of college commencements is approaching 
—indeed some have already been held, and with the ap- 
proach of this season comes the beginning of the annual 
abundant crop of honorary degrees. This crop each 
year is large and it seems to be becoming larger without 
maintaining a quality commensurate with the dignity 
and aim of the practice. Indeed there seems to be a 
growing evi) in this regard. Ionorary degrees are con- 
nerrd seemingly withcut any respect to the fitness or 
worth of the recipient, and with such prodigality that 
many of those who are really worthy of the honor and to 
whom it should be a title worth the wearing, either re- 
fuse it outright, or never append it to their names. 
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This condition of things is an abuse more prevalent 


the degrees which are now usually given as honorary 
titles, was in its inception wholly different from the pres- 
ent custom. The degrees were only conferred on such 
as had passed through certain courses of study, or had 

shown themselves eminent in knowledge of law or theol- 
ogy. Thus the degrees LL.D. was conferred only on 
those who had mastered both the canon and the civil 
law. And so with other degrees. They all represented 
genuine acquisitions, and real study, applied in the 
sphere where the degree was sought. Later, however, 
the custom arose of conferring these degrees as titles of 
honor, and this custom has continued to the present, 
where, unless a reform is inaugurated, it seems likely to 
be doomed to pass away entirely, for it can hardly be 
possible that a custom which has lost its vitality and 
whose fruits are coming to be despised’ by the best of 
thuse for whom it is designed, can long continue to ex- 
ist. 

That there is a real abuse in the conferring of honor- 
ary degrees will be entirely evident to all who will 
take pains to inquire into the worthiness to possess such 
such a title of some D.D., LL.D., or even A. M. of 
their acquaintance. The mode of operation is simple 
enough. Some principal of an academy who has grown 

- into his position after a few years in the district school 
and academy, perhaps, supplemented by some private 
study, and who, withal is a very worthy man and one, 
perhaps, every way competent for the position which he 
fills—some such one we say, thinks his name would look 
better in the Annual Prospectus with an A. M. after it, 
or his friends think so for him, and accordingly the 
necessary money and influence is used and the title 
granted. The college pockets a few dollars, and grati- 
fics a number of friends, and sd gains friends, but un- 
fortunately at the loss of dignity and with a sacrifice of 
true scholarship. In all such cases the degreee of A. 
M. represents less real culture than that of A. B. while 
nominally the former is a step higher than the latter. 
And the effect of such degradation of the insignia of 
scholarship, upon those who are plodding through the 
four years necessary to obtain the lower degree must be 
anything but encouraging. 

Take another case of a still higher degree. And in 

_these cases the colleges and the applicants seem equally 
despicable. A college, w2ak perhaps, not well known, 
and struggling for recognition and existence, thinks it 
would add to its reputation if it should confer upon 
certain men of eminence in certain spheres the degree 
of D.D., or LL.D., which accordingly is done. Or 
again, the college receives an endowment from some 
liberal minded man and endeavors to requite in a 
measure by giving an honorary title. Or still once 
more, unworthy men as in the case of the degrees of 
A.M., receive the highest honors of a college through 
their own machinations or the influence of their friends. 
In many of these cases, it is true, the temptation of the 
college is strong. It costs the college little to give the 
honor and by so doing it may secure the aid of power- 
ful friends. And in the case of an endowment, it surely 
is laudable to requite a benefit received. Considering 
the value of the endowment in any given case, and 
comparing it with the meagre cost to the institution of 
an honorary degree, and it would seem that few bodies 
of men could resist their generous impulses to honor a 
benefactor. And again when the friends of an institu- 
tion urge the granting of honors upon their personal 
friends it is hard to resist, But we cannot but regard 
that it is listening to such considerations as these that 
is so rapidly bringing honorary degrees into disrepute. 

The truth is this readiness in bestowing these titles 
has allowed them to fall upon very many unworthy men. 
There are D.D’s.,in the country who despise sound cul- 
ture, whose title Doctor, if the word may be supposed 
to retain any of the meaning which belonged to it in 
its original language, is a misnomer of the most shame- 
ful kind, We have in mind a D.D., whose language 
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l lis often faulty, whose culture is in inverse proportion 
at present than formerly. The custom of conferringito his conceit, and whose claim to the title if measured 
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by the calibre of his sermons, is only less than his 
candor. It may be that this is an exceptional case, and 
such we hope it is; but thg fact that such men do get 
such degrees is sufficient cause for raising a warning 
voice against too great laxity in this respect. But the 
fact that unworthy men are honored is not the only evil 
connected with this subject. We have already adverted 


The American publishers who have brought out this 
little volume have opened a rich vein. We hope it may 
be the precursor of others from the same source. Not 
that we think Maurice’s wrilings are of unmixed good. 
To breathe the suspicion that he was consciously false 
| to Christian truth would be to any candid mind that 
once or twice to the fact that those who are really : ae 

a aes thoroughly knows Maurice a cruel heresy in itself, for 
worthy to be thus honored either refuse it outright, he was a humble, ardent, devoted student of truth and 


eA cas letters to their names. Not] .,.. ; ae i 
Taa epee pi aun a oe willing to follow whithersoever the Spirit of Christ led 
long since in our own experience, a D.D., and one}, 


f him ; but from the peculiarities of his mind, from his 
every way worthy of such a title, refused to have the , 
l PE ; : l tendency to look with leniency upon error from the de- 
letters appear in print in connection with his name.| . : ; : s : 
i sire to do good to the errorist by letting himself slide 
And we know of others who are equally sensitive. oe ae : 
l . easily into sympathy with him, and from the ambiguously 
Now it may be that natural modesty is the cause of DE ; me 
suggestive though eloquent character of his writings 
some of these refusals, and that the same feeling may ae 
St eon which often seem to lean to opinions that perhaps are 
prompt a man to abstain from using his title in connec- aoe 
cat ate far from the author’s real meaning, he has doubtless 
tion with his name. But our observation has led to the aa aes 
. URO ._ | thrown open the door to loose and mischievous thinking. 
belief that in most cases this action is due to a feeling , k > i 
; ; Bu: he was a true believer if there ever was one. His 
that the title has become so common and has been be- é, ae l 
ae theological and philosophical: writings, we think, owing 
stowed upon so many unworthy persons, that it Is no 
; ome to their sympathetic character which springs from the 
longer an honor to receive the distinction. And we]... : i 
° l intuitional rather than the logical side of the mind, and 
doubt not that in some cases the degree is regarded as 


| ee iS ic insti ich z light upon the 
positively worthless, an opinion which has at least some to this poetic instinct which ollenifashes we pont 
baic in encol Ge cake darkest problems, form an excellent corrective to our 


solid, self-reliant, and in the main noble Puritan the- 

And this leads us to a consideration that it would seem | ology, and would hurt no sound-minded theologian of 

should have some weight with the various colleges of the| the New England type, while they might do him a vast 
country. It cannot be disputed, we think that abstractly, deal of good. 


the power of conferring honorary degrees is an element] Maurice was such a sincere thinker that he in- 
of strength in collegiate institutions. It is a means, and | fuses his personality into all that he writes. It 
within proper limits a perfectly laudable one, of attain-|is not necessary to read all his works, which are le- 
ing friends and of repaying obligations. But we submit | gion, to come at some true conception of his theological 
to the colleges of the country whether by their present | views. Even in a brief treatise like this upon the Lord’s 
course they are not destroying their own power. By | Prayer we find many of his peculiarities standing out in 
conferring their degrees upon unworthy men, and by con- | bold relief, and especially his intensely spiritualizing ten- 
ferring so many, are they not depreciating the value of | dency, his desire to come at the spirit of a passage, to 
the thing given so much that it is no longer desired? | discover the underlying idea which goes beyond the 
And are they not by this means foolishly throwing away | mere accuracies or niceties of philological interpretation. 
their strength and continually crippling their resources? | We find also in this treatise his inclination to take a 
It seems to us that such is the case. Even those whose | stand outside of truth in order to reconcile to minds out- 
only claim to a degree is the fact that they have given | side the difficulties of Christian faith with reason. His 
money to a college or that they have influential friends | tone is charitable and apologetic. He is anxious for 
in its councils will cease to care for it, as soon as it is| the credit of Christianity with all men. He would show 
despised by those who are really worthy to enjoy it. | al] men, even stoutest opposers, the divine largeness of 
The thought that it places them on a level with those |the Christian system. He is in his boldest utterances 
who are really scholars and are eminent in learning, is | not a destructive like Theodore Parker, but a believer, a 
what gives an honorary degree its value in the eyes of| constructive of the most comprehensive order going so 
such men. But as we have said several times those who | far as to find good in everything, in evil itself. These 
are really worthy are beginning to care less for such dis-} rare qualities of breadth, sympathy and sweetness, are 
tinctions. And thus their value is passing away and seen in all their attractiveness in this beautifnl little 
with it all the power that the colleges have ever had in |treatise. The subject itself is congenial. For a mind 
this direction. like Maurice’s, searching for the utmost freedom, aspiring 

In view of these considerations some kind of a reform | to the highest views of spiritual things, soaring like a 
seems absolutely necessary. It is suggested by some| pure and childlike spirit into the heights and depths of 
that no reform is possible as long as so many institu- God’s nature, the great ideas of the Divine Fatherhood, 
tions have the power of conferring honorary degrees. |of the Divine Forgiveness, of the Kingdom of God, 
But we still have faith in the good sense of those who | formed a subject of thought where his whole genius and 
are at the head of the collegiate institutions of the coun- | faith had free course. Here at once the main peculiar- 
try. And it seems to us that a little reflection must con- ity of his religious system comes out to view. His the- 
vince them of the folly of conferring so many honorary | ology centers itself in God, not in man. Commenting 
degrees. Already we are happy to say there are signs | upon the second clause of the Lord’s Prayer “ Hallowed 
of steps in the right direction. Harvard will confer the be Thy name ” he says: “ All ‘superstition, all idolatry, 
degree of A. M., after the commencement of 1872, only | has its root in the belief that God is made in our image, 
upon such applicants as shall have passed a prescribed| not we in his; the most prevalent assumption of the 
examination. And the same thing is to be done at Miami] modern as of the ancient sophrsts is, that man is the 
University. And in reference to the still higher degrees | measure of all things ; that there is nothing great or 
it is to be observed that the older and more renowned |holy which is not his creation.” “ Brethren, in this 
institutions have for a number of years exercised a good | difference lies, I believe, the great contrast between those 
deal of care in their selection of candidates for their hon- | systems of theological doctrine and practice which have 
ors. The refusal of degrees is also an encouraging |been shaped out by the subtelty of divines, in accor- 
sign. .Yet with all these favorable considerations we 
canrot believe that the custom will continue to exist un- 
feos there S anea curiae or ie yeas a userecs Casuistry and Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
conferred and greater care in the selection of candidates, | New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press, 
as shall reduce the annual crop by at least nine-tenths, | 1872, Received through C, C, Chatfield & Co, New Haven, 


* The: Lord’s Prayer. Nine Sermons, preached in the College of 
Lincoln's Inn. By Frederick Denison Maurice, late Professor of 


dance with cravings of disciples, and that teaching which 
begins from God, which never lowers itself to the base 
and sclfish thoughts of man, and which therefore, is able 
to satisfy all that is real in man as nothing else can. 
Ask the systematiser what that revelation is which the 
Bible records ; he will tell you that it is the announce- 
ment of the duty which man owes to his Maker for the 
good things which he enjoys upon earth, and of a scheme 
of redemption by which he may obtain pardon for his 
sins, and higher blessings hereafter. Ask the Apostles, 
or our Lord Himself, what that revelation is, and they 
say itis the revelation of a Father whom men were feel- 
ing after and could not find, and who at length declared 
Himself to them in His well beloved Son.” 

In the revelation of the love of God in Christ does 
he plant himself. fn one of his other books he thus 
writes: “I have learned to say to myself, Take away 
the love of God, and you take away everything. They 
may build their theology upon certain deductions of the 
intellect or upon certain individual consciousnesses ; 
mine rests upon the eternal love which overlooks all the 
universe.” The struggle, the successful struggle, of the 
soul to know this Father, to find and come at this lov- 
ing Person, to be assured from experience of the love of 
this Divine One who cares for the soul, and who sym- 
pathizes with it even in its sins as a father sympathizes 
with an erring child, and who forgives its sins through 
Christ who has taken its nature to take away its sins, 
this is faith, This ts the purifying knowledge of God 
wrought in us by His Spirit. This is God in us. 
‘Here in this inner region, in this root of man’s being, 
He is still subduing His enemies, He is conducting His 
mysterious education. To that which He cultivates 
within us, He promises the great reward, the knowledge 
of Him who is, and was, and is to come.” | 


As a corollary of this, Maurice, while he has deep and 
pungent views of sin, does not, as some theologians do, 
begin with sin as a primary idea. -He does not place 
sin at the bottom, he does not even make it the first fact 
to be considered, or to be brought to the consciousness 
of the sinner himself; but he makes God the first as 
well as the last, the bottom as well as the top of all 
Christian theology. “ ‘They say ‘Christianity declares 
to us the exceeding sinfulness of the human heart and 
will. There is the root of all the confusions and miser- 
ies of the world.’ Christianity does no doubt declare 
to us, or rather of us, the exceeding sinfulness of man’s 
heart. But it comes not proclaiming sin, but rather 
proclaiming a remedy for it. Do we believe the remedy 
to be effectual ? 
selves Christians.” And again: “ We have thought, it 
seems to us, that our chief business was to persuade and 
conjure and argue and frighten men into a notion and 
feeling of their responsibilities ; whereas our chief bus- 
iness is, assuredly, to proclaim the name of God; to set 
that before our fellow-creatures in its fulness and real- 
ity ; so to convince them of their sin ; so to teach them 
how to be delivered from it.” And again, more point- 
edly : “ Other portions of the Lord’s Prayer have led me 
to remark that there is a fearful tendency in us all, 
which has infused itself most mischievously into our the- 
ology, to look first to our necessity or misery, only af- 
terward at our relation to God, and at his nature. The 
last are made dependent upon the former. We are con- 
scious of a derangement in our condition: simply in 
reference to this derangement do we contemplate Him 
who we hope may reform it. We have just been tracing 
this process in heathenism. A mischief is felt ; if there 
is a mischief there must be a deliverer. Undoubtedly 
the conscience bears this witness, and it is a right one. 
But the qualities of the deliverer are determined by the 
character or locality of that which is to be redressed, or 
by the habits of those who are suffering from it. From 
this heathenish habit of mind the Lord’s Prayer is the 
great preserver. Say first “ Our Father” ‘This rela- 
tion is fixed, established, certain. It existed in Christ 
before all worlds ; it was manifested when He came in 
the flesh.” 


If not, in what sense do we call our- 
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Whether this be true or false, the fact that much of our 
theology really begins on a lower level with man, and with 
man’s mind and with man’s sin, and thus reasons up to 
God and His redemption, instead of beginning at once 
with God and His redeemin@ love in Christ—this is an 
undeniable fact. Truly itis of importance where our theol- 
ogy begins, Whether at the infinite fountain-head or the 
finite corrupted stream ; whether it starts in man’s need 
or God’s fulness. We do not argue for the truth of Mau- 
rice’s view, but the assuming either of these views 
might make the difference between a hard and an ani- 
mating theology. In Syria you may stand upon a moun. 
tain ridge and look down upon the lifeless wilderness 
among whose wearisome sands and rocks the Children 
of Israel wandered and struggled with temptations and 
sins forty years, then by merely turning your head in the 
opposite direction the Land of Promise with its green 
valleys lies stretched out to view beneath you. A sim- 
ple change of view may sometimes make the entire dif- 
ference between discouragement and hope, between the 
human and the divine aspect of truth. Strongly as we 
would condemn as false any system of Christian theol- 
ogy which leaves out of view the great fact of human sin 
and its exceeding heinousness—so deep a heinousness 
that it forms the reason of the redemptive work of Christ 
-we still recognize some important truth in Maurice’s idea 
that we should not make sin the starting-point in theology, 
but rather Him whom to wander from and to disobey és 
to sin, by the knowledge of whom we lcarn to apprehend 
the sinfulness of our hearts, by whose love we are 
brought back from sinning and redeemed to be what we 
are made to be, the true children of God created in His 
image to love and serve Him. 

There are other views in Maurice’s theology with 
which we cannot at all agree, wherein we think he is 
fanciful and over-refining, wherein he is weak and 
cloudy ; and not only weak and cloudy but he is abso- 
lutely wrong and tends to lead others wrong,—into super- 
ficial views of responsibity, of sin and of redemption. 
Yet Maurice’s wrong-thinking (we must say it for so 
great is our admiration for the man) is of a noble sort 
and is the fruit of a constantly eager stretching forth of 
every energy of the mind to climb higher, sometimes 
failing, sometimes grasping false supports, but ever yearn- 
ing, aspiring after the freest and purest views of God, 
the best good of man. But it is time we should attempt 
to present a succinct analysis of the discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer, not commenting on the truth or error of 
their views. 


He remarks in opening that “ The Paternoster is not, 
as some fancy, the easiest, most natural, of all devout 
utterances. It may be committed to memory quickly, 
but itis slowly learnt by heart.” In Sermon 1. he treats 
of the words “ Our Father which art in Heaven.” The 
first word “ Our ” comprehends all men. One who ut- 
ters it must take in his fellow-men, and if the feeling of 
brotherhood toward all and each is wanting, it is not 
honestly spoken. “ Father ” also is a universal word for 
all. “Does any one answer, that God is called the 
Father of our spirits, that He is said to beget us to a new 
life, that as natural men we are not his chiddren, that 
we are his creatures? All this is true and most impor- 
tant; and it is precisely what we assert, when we say 
that God has redeemed mankind in Christ. We mean 
that He has not left us to be fleshly creatures, to be 
animals, as we are naturally inclined to be, and would 
be altogether, if He were not upholding us; we mean 
that He has owned us as spiritual creatures, has claimed 
us in that character to be His servants and children, has 
given us His spirit. We say that when a man arises and 
goes to his Father, he renounces his vile, selfish, exclu- 
sive life, and takes up that human privilege which God 
has given him in Christ; he enters upon his state as a 
man when he confesses God as his Father,” “ which art 
in Heaven.” Not only does this mean that Heaven has 
stooped to earth in Christ, that divine and invisible 
things are made knowable and visible, but that “ there 
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may look up together, into e presence a way is 
opened for all, whose presenc€© IS a refuge from the con- 
fusions, perplexities, and div!5/Ong of the world; that 
home which the spirits of men Were ever seeking, and 
could not find till He, who had borne their sorrows and 
died their death, entered within the vail, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption for them, till he bade them sit 
with Him in heavenly places.” ‘Thus Christ brings us 
to our Father in heaven. - 

Sermon 1r., is upon the phrase ‘ Hallowed be Thy 
name.” Men have striven “ to know the name of Him 
who was wrestling with them ; to know whether he was 
one who cared for them; whether they had a real or 
imaginary Master; whether God is a preserver floating 
in the air or a person who can be loved.” Jesus hal- 
lowed that name by keeping it undefiled from the world ; 
so should his disciples. ‘They should “ yield themselves 
up in deed and truth to the Spirit of God, that we like 
our Lord may glorify his name upon earth.” 

Sermon III. is on the Kingdom of God— Thy 
Kingdom come.” This is not a future but an eternal 
kingdom. It is not the mere renovation of societies 
and civil order, but it is that the King of kings and 
Lord of lords may reign over our spirits and souls and 
bodies, which are His, and which He has redeemed. 
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Sermon IV. “Thy will be done, as in Heaven, so in- 


Earth.” “ The ame denotes that which a person is in 
himself, his own character. ‘This is an object of con- 
templation, it is tobe hallowed. A wz/// imports energy 
going forth ; it points to action, to effect; it is to be 
done?” The will of God we are not to be ignorant of ; 
it is this He has revealed in His Son, in His word, 
in ourselves. It is not one of the secrets which he with 
holds from us His children. We are bound to know 
that will, and not only not to oppose its doing but our- 
selves to do it, let it cut clean through all selfishness 
and life. The will of God in us demands obedience 
and how can it be done except in life and practice. We 
must not only acknowledye the absolute goodness of 
that will, which was manifested in act by the only be- 
gotten Son, the heavenly Lord, but we ourselves must 
make it that inexorable standard of action, and however 
badly we succeed we must cling to the prayer and the 
striving “ Thy will be done.” 

Sermon V. “Give us this day our daily bread.” We 
should dare to look upon God as Giver rather even 
than Exactor. He feeds our souls as well as our 
bodies. It is in this way, in this sense, of His being 
the great Giver, that He really has His highest claim 
upon our obedience; and this is a daily unceasing 
claim. 

Sermon VI. “ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” This is also a universal prayer ; when prayed 
truly we pray not for ourselves alone but for our fellow- 
men, who are also debtors like ourselves, that ts, sin- 
ners, who have incurred responsibility to God, as well 
as to men. The clause “as we forgive our debtors” is 
not to be taken as a condition or measure of our own 
forgiveness, for this would narrow down the infinite for- 
giveness of God, but it implies a forgiveness from the 
heart—the very spirit of forgiveness, the spirit of Wve, 
toward all men, toward all who have offended us. 

VII. “And lead us not into temptation.” This word 
should not be changed into “trials,” it means more 
than simply “troubles.” It means conditions which 
involve the opportunity of doing right or wrong, in 
which the good and evil is set before us, but where 
there is a strong bias to the evil. God is continually 
suffering us, as He did the Saviour, to stand in some 
circumstance of temptation, in riches, or poverty, or 
pleasure, or power—we are, in fact, all the subjects of 
temptation—but like Christ, who is our standard, we 
should pray for strength to resist temptation, to trust 
ever in God, so as not to be led into temptation, or 
brought under its power, or overcome in our human 
weakness by it and thus fall into deadly sin. Thus pray- 
ing, thus overcoming, we assist all_others to resist temp- 
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VIII. “Deliver us from evil.” This involves the 
questions What is evil? Can we be delivered from it? 
“When we are able to look upon’evil not as the regular 
normal state of the universe, but as absolutely at vari- 
ance with the character of its Author, with His constitu- 
tion of it, with the Spirit which He has given to us, 
then, we can pray, attaching some real significance to 
the language, Deliver us from evil.” The hiding of 
~God and of His perfect law of the universe, is evil. 
Christ shows us again the Father ruling all, dwelling 
in us. We are not wholly delivered over to the power 
of evil; we may thus pray to be delivered from evil. 
“ See, then, what a restorative, regenerative power lies 
in this prayer! See what need there was that the Son 
of God should come from the bosom of the Father, to 
make men know that they were not orphans, to show 
how. they might be in fact, and not merely in idea, 
children! Therefore we pray confidently ‘ Deliver us 
from evil,’ knowing assuredly that we are praying to be 
set free from that to which the will of the Creator is 
opposed, against which all the power of the universe is 
engaged ; that which all natural things doing Him quiet 
homage, are punishing ; that against which all voluntary 
creatures by the law of their being are pledged to cooper- 
ate.” Evil has its central root in selfishness. Christ de- 
livers us from this. ‘ He by giving up Himself in every 
thought and act, He by presenting Himself as the one 
great sacrifice to the Father, makes us to perceive that 
the setting up of self, the worship of self, is the evil 
from which all others flow, from which we are to pray 
“ Deliver us.” Here is the Gospel mystery both of 
Sacrifice and of Redemption. 

Sermon IX. “For Thine is the Kingdom, and the 
Power, and the Glory, forever, Amen.” “ We are bound 
to affirm that a Fatherly kingdom is established in the 
world ; that to be members of it is our highest title, and 
that the beggars of the land share it with us ; that in it 
the chief of all is the servant of all ; that under Him all 
may in their respective spheres reign according to this 
Jaw ; that all ranks and orders stand upon this tenure, 
and are preserved or overturned by their honor or con 
tempt of it ; that all offices, the highest or lowest, have 
hence their responsibility and dignity ; that this kingdom 
has its highest throne over the human will, and its secret 
impulses and determinations ; that it reaches the most 
trifling acts and words ; that not one of the suffering 
myriads in a crowded city is forgotten by Him who is 
its ruler, any more than one of the spirits of just men 
made perfect ; that when all the subordinate vassals of 
- the kingdom shall confess their dependence upon Him, 
shall know that He is, and shall feel towards those who 
are beneath them and to one another as He feels to- 
wards them, then His kingdom which ¢s now will indeed 
have come in power.” 

There are many things we could controvert in these 
lectures, but we are led by them to see that the Lord’s 
Prayer is the epitome of religion. That which we re- 
peat often as a form, as a kind of devotional charm, as 
a mechanical utterance, comprehends time and eternity, 
life and death, man and God, in its brief compass, even 
as a drop of dew is said to reflect the whole cope of 
heaven. | l 


LITERART. 


Periodicals.—With the June number the Alantic 
concludes its 29th volume and announces that “ Septi- 
mus Felton ” will be concluded in August, and that “‘ The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table,” “The Comedy of Ter- 
rors,” and “The Life of Jefferson ” will be continued 
through the year. It also announces for future num- 
bers a paper by Advocate General Bolles, on an obscure 
phase of post rebellion history, literary papers by E. C. 
Stedman, stories by J. W. DeForest, Siamese stories by 
Mrs. Leonowens, a paper on Mythology by John Fiske, 
poems by Lowell, Whittier and J. T. Trowbridge, etc. 
In the present number all the serials are continued and 
W. M. Baker contributes “Red Reminisences of the 
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Southwest ”—a semi-biography of the roughs of that re- collection. Kate Hillard gives a biographical sketch of 


gion, and Wilson Flagg has a paper on “ Simples and 
Simplers,” devoted to rescuing from oblivion the good 
dames and their herds who used to care for the sick in 
olden times. In Art we have an account of “ The Dutch 
and Flemish pictures of New York.” There is also 
poetry by Bayard Taylor, W. W. Young, Celia Thaxter, 
Anna B. Averill, and A. W. 

Scribner's for June opens with a long and profusely 
illustrated article by James Richardson, the second, on 
“Traveling by Telegraph, Northward to Niagara.” The 
space passed over is from Harrisburg to the Falls, and 
not only the illustrations but the descriptions are fine, 
and faithfully done. Another illustrated article is “ The 
City of Warwick,” by H. S. Digby. Of Whitelaw Reid’s 
lecture on Journalism we have given our opinion in an 
other column. In an article entitled ““‘ The Advance of 
Population in the United States.” Profissor J. E. 
Hilgard, explains with maps, tables, etc., his theory of 
the centre of gravity of population. Those interested 
in dialects will be pleased with “ Surly Tim’s rouble,” 
a story by Fannie E. Hodgson, in the Lancashire tongue. 
The usual serials are continued and there are also “ An 
English Art Reformer,” Ford Mad Brown, by W. J. 
Stillman, and several pieces of poetry, and the several 
departments of “ ‘Topics of the Time,” “ The Old Cabi- 
net,” etc. 

With the June number Harper’s enters upon its forty- 
fifth volume, and announces among other attractions 
for the future, a series of papers by Emilio Castelar, 
the eloquent Spanish Statesman. Illustrated papers 
are also promised by Charles Nordhoftf, Porte Crayon, 
M.D. Conway, Junius Henri Browne and others. The 
present number opens with an article by Junius Henri 
Browne on “The German Gambling Spas.” ‘The other 
illustrated articles are “The Mountains,” a third paper 
by Porte Crayon; “The Hebrew Exodus” by A. H. 
Gurnesy ; and “California; what to see there and how 
to see it,” a second article by Charles Nordhoff. Emilio 
Castelar’s article in this number is devoted to a con 
sideration of “ The Latin Peoples.” ‘These articles are 
to be translated by John Hay, and their general title is 
“The Republican Movement in Europe.” “ The Golden 
Lion of Granpere” and “ Old Kensington” are continued 
and we have in addition “One Night in Venice,” a 
story of passionate love and its ending by Mrs. Caroline 
A. Merighi ; “ John Wesley and his Times,” by Eugene 
Lawrence; “Aunt Pen’s Funeral” by Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, etc. The “ Drawer” is unusually 
amusing. wy © 

An article which all college men should read is the 
one in the June Galaxy on “ Modern Languages in the 
American College” in which the question whether the 
French and German languages should take the place of 
the Greek and Latin in the college curriculum, ts dis- 
cussed. The name of the author is not given, but he 
takes the ground that neither should exclude the other, 


but that the modern languages should be studied in 


early youth and the ancient, later in the preparatory 
course of students going to college. We may present 
a portion of this article in our next issue. Some of the 
remaining articles in this number are “Sir Charles 
Dilke and the English Republicans” by Justin Mc- 
Carthy, part second and the conclusion of “ Faust” 
by Ivan Turgenief.; “The Women Movement in Wyom- 
ing” by Edward M. Lee who writes whereof he knows, 
having been in office there when the franchise was con- 


ferred ; and “The English at Home” by Albert Rhodes. 


The serials are continued and there are also several 
stories and bits of poetry. 

Mr. Edward Whympei’s “ Scrambles among the Alps” 
is concluded in the June number of Lippincott’s. To it 
there are added a few notes explanatory and descriptive. 
There is also an illustrated article on “ Constantinople.” 
‘The Strange Adventures of aPhaeton’ progresses through 
three chapters ; “ Aytoun ” through two, and the “ Pri- 
vate Art Collections of Philadelphia,” reaches a third 
article which is devoted to Mr. Samuel B. Fale’s 


“ Pierre Ronsard ;” an unknown author describes “ A 
Draft on the Bank of Spain,” and Charles K. Tucke 
man tells of “ The Great Idea,” which is that the modern 
Greck is to regenerate the East. Mr. Reginald Wyn- 
ford contributes also an interesting account of the “ Lon- 
don Clubs.” There are besides, two poems “ Always,” 
a Florida lyric, by W. W. Harney ; and “ Carcassonne ” 
from the French by J. R. Thompson, and in addition 
the usual “ Monthly Gossip and Reviews.” 

Old and New completes its fifth volume with the June 
number. “ Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other ” 
is concluded and there are also an interesting account 
of “The Bramo Somaj,” a sort of Hindoo Protestant 
society, and an article on “ Living in Germany ” by Fran- 
cis Tiffany which gives considerable information. There 
are also other articles and the usual departments. Mr. 
Mr. Hale’s attention in “ Old and New” is devoted to 
the Alabama claims and “ Our Case.” 

The Overland for June presents a good variety of arti- 
cles and is an interesting number. ` The leading article 
is “Sheep Farming in California,” and it is followed by 
“ Kodiak and Southern Alaska ;” the third article on 
“The Northern California Indians.” and an interesting 
article on “ Pavy’s Expedition to the North Pole.” 
“Woven Threads on Goodness ” is a string of Chinese 
Proverbs. ‘There are three stories “ Patty Dree, School- 
marm,” “It occured at Tucson,” and “ The Omens.” 
Under the head “ An American Art” the electrotype 
and its application to printing purposes is described. 

"The four weekly numbers of Appélelon’s Fournal from 
May 4th, to May 25th, forming the monthly part for- 
May presents an amount and variety of information that 
is not surpassed by many of the more pretentious month- 
lys. The illustrations are finely executed and the read- 
ing matter conveys practical information in an unexcep- 
tional style. “The Scenes in the Yellowstone Valley ” 
is well worthy of attention. 


Spectrum Analysis Explained.—We are in receipt 
of a courteous note from Mr. Dana Estes, in which he 
points out the fact’that the sentence quoted from No. 3 of 
the Half Hour Recreations in our last, was taken from 
Schellen. We were in error, therefore, in attributing its 
authorship to Mr. Estes. 


Barnes’ Notes.*—In these two volumes,the Puhlishers 
have given to the public a new edition of Dr. Barnes’ 
Notes upon the Epistles named, in form similar to the 
later editions of the Notes upon the Gospels and Acts. 
The present edition is issued under charge of Dr. Barnes’ 
executors, having been corrected by him just previous to 
his death. A lengthy criticism upon the Notes is un- 
necessary. ‘They have long received the favorable judg- 
ment of those for whom they were especially prepared - 
—ordinary students and readers of the Bible. Few 
Biblical critics have reached a wider audience and none 
perchance have done more to stimulate the study of the 
Bible amoug the common people of this country and Eng- 
land. All will welcome this edition which bears traces 
of the latest efforts of their distinguished author. The 
vooks are neatly gotten up and the style is very satisfac- 
tory. Without doubt they will enjoy a steady sale for 
some time to come. 


*Notes Explanatory and Practical, on the First Epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians. : 


Notes Explanatory and Practical on the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians and the Epistle to the Galatians, 


Revised Editions. Rev. Albert Barnes, D. D. Harper & Bros., 
Publishers. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


The following College Commencements will be held 
during the week to come. ‘The list is made out partly 


| from catalogues in our office and partly from the table 


of collegiate institutions in the last Report of Commis- 
sioner Eaton, Commissioner of Education : 

College of St. Augustine, Benicia, Cal., Thursday, June 6. 

St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, Cal., Wednesday, June 5, 
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Santa Clai College, Santa ‘Clara: Cal., Tuesday, June 4. 
Eurcka College, Eureka, UL, Wednesday, June 5. 

Abingdon College, Abinalon M., Thursday, June 6. 

Hlinois College, Jacksonville, H, Thursday, June 6. 

Nlinois Industrial Uuiversity, Urbana. L., Friday, June 7. 
Brookville College, Brookville, Ind., Friday, June 7. 

Jeflerson City College, Jefferson City, Mo., Wednesday, June 5. 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., Wednesday, June 5. 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va, Wednesday. June 5, 


The following law schools will also hold their Com- 
mencements during the coming week: 


Law Department of McKerdree College, Lebanon, Hl, Thurs- 
day, fune 6, 
Law Department of Baylor University, Independence. 


Wednesday, June 5. 


Texas 


COLLEGE a RICOR 


N. Y.)—The Com 


will Open ih 


Union Czllove (Schenectady, 
mencement exercises of Union College 
schenectady on Sunday, June 23, with the anniversary 
sermon, On Monday, June 24, at 7:30 P. M., there will 
be prize speaking by members of the Junior and Soph. 
omore Classes. On ‘Tuesday, June 25 (Alumni Day), at 
8 a.M., the Phi Beta Kappa Society will hold their an- 
nual meeting at No. 4 South College. At 10 a. M. the 
Alumni Association will hold their business meeting at 
No. 16 North College. At this meeting the Alumni 
will elect one of their number asa member of the Board 
of ‘Trustees for the term of four years. At 1:30 P.M. 
the Association will bold their annual reunion in the 
College chapel. At 3 P. M. the Class Day exercises of 
the graduating class will be held in the College grove. 
On Wednesday, June 26, at 10 A. M., the inauguration 
of the President will take place, to be followed by the 
Commencement exercises. Mr. Wm. H. Seward has 
consented to deliver the response in behalf of the 
Alumni at the inauguration. ‘The procession will move 
from the College chapel at 9:30 a. M. All except the 
Class Day exercises will be held in the Presbyterian 
church. In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Alumni Association, the classes of 1812, 1822, 1832 
1842, 1852 and 1862 will this year hold their decennial 
reunions. Members of these classes expecting to be 
present are requested to give early notice of such inten- 
tion to the chairman of the Faculty Committee. Those 
who may be unable to attend are requested to send 
notes of their lives since leaving college. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, (Boston, Mass.) 
— The commencement exercises of this institution were 


held Wednesday evening, May 22nd, in Horticultural 
Hall, in the presence of a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen. The Germania band furnished music for 
the occasion. Introductory remarks were made by 
Professor George F. H. Markoe, who spoke of the diffi- 
culty and honor of the profession represented by the 
college and its alumni. The course of instruction is 
divided into three departments : Materia medica and 
botany ; chemistry, and the theory and ‘practice of 
pharmacy. Lectures begin in October and last until 
April. To acquire the diploma of the institution the 
student is not only obliged to attend two courses at the 
college, but must have passed an apprenticeship of four 
years’ duration with some practical pharmacist. Before 
graduation he must prepare a written thesis on some 
question or investigation of his own pertinent to his 
studies. The school has been in existence for five 
years, and has afforded instruction to some two hundred 
students. The diploma of the college and the degree 
of graduate in pharmacy were conferred by President 
Colcord .upon the following young men: Edward C. 
Boyden, John D. Knowlton, Edgar L. Patch, Charles 
E. Tappan, James T. Wright, Nahum Washburn jr. As 
a testimonial from the association of alumni to the most 
proficient student in the class, Professor Cyrus M. Tracy 
presented, in behalf of the alumni, a valuable pair of 
chemist’s balances to Mr. Edgar L. Patch, who briefly 
returned thanks for the same. A valedictory address 
of some length was then pronounced by Professor 


ensuing academic year 
ale, university lecturer on vegetable physiology and 
instructor in botany for the ensuing academic year. 
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James F. Babcock. The annual address was delivered 
by the Rev. E. C. Bolles, of Salem. 


Harvard College,(Boston, Mass.)—From the Boston 
Daily G/obe we learn that an adjourned meeting of the 
Harvard Board of Oversers was held Wednesday May 


After the reading of the records, the president of the 


university announced that Professor Parkman had re- 
signed his place as professor of horticulture ; and he 
presented a vote of the corporation electing Charles 
Sprague Sargent to fill the vacancy, and the same was 
referred to Messrs. James Lawrence, J. Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch and Stephen Salisbury. The president also pre- 
sented votes of the corporation making the following aq- 
pointments, in which the board concurred by ballot, viz. : 
Frederick 1. Knight, M. D., Instructor in Auscultation 
and Percussion and Laryngoscopy ; J.C. Warren, M. D., 

[Instructor in Surgery ; Edward A. Bogue, M. D., Lec- 
turer on Dental Pathology and Therapeutics in the Den- 
tal School for the ensuing academic year; Ira A. Sal 
mon, D. D. S., Lecturer on Operative Dentistry in the 
Dental School for the ensuing academic year. Lectur- 
ers in the Medical School for the ensuing academic year 
—Henry K. Oliver, M. D., on Larnygoscopy ; Fran- 


cis B. Greenough, M. D., on Syphilis ; Clarence J. Blake, 


M. D., on Otology ; J. Orne Green, M. D., on Otology ; 


James J. Putnam, M. D., on the application of electric- 


ity to the treatment of.diseases of the nervous system. 
University lectures for the ensuing academic year: 
Samuel Eliot, on the history of the nineteenth century ; 


Joel A. Allen, on Ornithology ; and Professor Edward 
S. Morse, on Zodlogy ; lecturer in the Law School for 
the ensuing academic year, Nicolas St. John Green, on 
criminal Law and torts ; Henry Howland A. B., tutor in 
German for three years from September 1, 1872, and in- 
structor in history for the ensuing academic year ; 
eph D. Brannan, A. B., instructor in Roman Law for the 


Jos- 


; and Professor George L. Good- 


The President of the university presented votes of 


the corporation conferring the degree of A. B., out of| The time was as follows : 
course on Edward Southwick Philbrick, as of the class 
of 1846, and Charles Pinkey, James and William Hath- 
away Forbes as of the class of 1861, and the board con 
curred therein. 


Some other minor business was transacted after which 


the President of the board appointed James C. Davis of 
the class of 1858 as principal inspector of polls, and 
Winslow Warren of the class of 1858 and Oliver W. 
Holmes of the class of 1861 as assistant ss ena of 


the polls for the election of overseers. 
The meeting was then adjourned to Wednesday the 


29th inst. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—A severe rain 
prevented @ very full audience at Prof. Weir’s lecture 
last Monday evening, but those who were there were 
well paid for their attendance. The subject of the lec- 
ture was “ Composition,” and the theme was illustrated 
with numerous projections uponthe screen. The last 
lecture of the course is to be delivered next Monday 
evening. | 

The principle excitement of the week has been con- 
nected with base ball. The first of the series of games, 
with the Harvard club, Which was to have been played last 
Saturday, on Jarvis Field, resulted in a fiasco. The nine 
went up Friday afternoon, but Saturday proved rainy and 
so the match game was not played. It is hardly fair, 
however, to attribute the failure entirely to the weather. 
The rain held up about the middle of the afternoon and 
the game would have been played if Richards had not 
been inexcusably absent in Boston, visiting friends, and 
Payson, substitute, had not also been absent. The only 
excuse for this absence is that the weather looked unpro- 
pitious, which, under the circumstances is a yery slender 
A practice game was finally arranged, the nines 


one. 
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Changing pitchers and cache? n 2nd filling out missing 
places as best they could. S resulted in a score of 
18 to ro in favor of the nine that had most Yale players. 
Annan, short stop of the FIarVYard nine and one of the 
best players was sick, and did not play, and so, taken as 
a whole, the game was a pretty bad failure. Richards 
finally returned, but too late to take part even in the 
practice game. A large number of Yale men and Alum- 
ni from Andover and Boston were present, and went 
away badly disappointed. The hospitality of the Har- 
vard club is spoken of in the highest terms. A game, 
which would have been the second of the series, is to be 
played on Hamilton Park, to-day, if the weather permits. 
The Yale club met the veteran Atlantics last Wednes- 
day afternoon, and, after a fine game defeated them by a 


:| score of 20 to 16. The playing was fine, especially the 


batting of the Yale Nine. 

The annual Phelps Prize Barge Races came off on 
last Wednesday evening. Four crews entered as 
follows: Scientifics.—R. W. Davenport, (stroke.) T. P. 
Nevins, F. Cogswell, H. H. Buck, C. D. Hil, C. T. 
Smith, H. S. Hoyt, (cox.) Juniors.—H. A. Oaks,(stroke.) 
H. Myer, F. D. Allen, C. A. Russell, S. Merritt, S. L. 
Boyce, F. Wright, (cox.) Sophomores.—C. D. Waterman, 
(stroke.) H. G. Fowler, W. O. Henderson, G. E. Mon- 
roe, H. D. Bristol, J. A. B. Dunning, L. S. Boomer,(cox.) 
Freshmen.—F. T. McClintock, A. S. Merwin, W. R. 
Richards, J. R. Selmes, C. F. Cutler, J. A. Post, Ellis 
Ward, (cox.) The crew which represents the College at 
the Springfield Races did not row the race, because their 
barge is very low in the water and the water was some- 
what rough. We have no means therefore of judging 
how well they will represent the University at the re- 
gatta at Springfield. The time appointed for the race 
was 6:30, but on account of the roughness of the water 
there was a delay of an hour. The race was mainly be- 
tween the Sophomores and Scientifics, although all but 
the Freshmen kept well together during the first mile. 
The Sophomore had the heavier boat by 100 pounds, 
and were consequently allowed a handicap of 25 seconds. 
The Scientifics came in four seconds ahead of the Sopho- 
mores, but lost the race on account of the handicap. 
Scientifics, 21 minutes ; Soph- 
omores, 21 minutes 4 seconds ; Juniors, 21 minutes 47 - 
seconds ; Freshmen,22 minutes ro seconds. The referee 
was Charles H Owen, Esq., of Hartford, and the judges, 
W. L. Cushing, D. Davenport, C. T. Marsh, C. H. 
Thomas, D. J. H. Wilcox. The first prize was $75.00, 
and the second $25.00. 

The attendance at the race wa§ large, every available 
space being occupied. Two steam tugs were employed 
to follow the boats over the course, which extended from 
the Steamboat Dock a mile and a half down the harbor 
to two stake boats off Oyster Point and return. On one 
of the boats were the judges, the reporters and several 
ladies. ‘The other one was heavily laden with students 
at ten cents a head. The race wasa fine one, and it 
seems a pity that what is hoped to be the best crew in the 
University did not give a chance to judge of their abili- 
ties. 

Professor Eaton and a party of students made a botan- 
ical excursion out back of Donald G. Mitchell’s “ Farm 
at Edgewood,” last Wednesday afternoon. 

In preparation for summer engagements, the Yale 
Glee Club has placed itself in the hands of Dr. Stoeckel, 
and is busily engaged with the rehearsals on ‘luesday 
and Friday evenings. 

The Yale Courant says: Here is a specimen of 
Japanese English, which passed between a Japanese 
student in town and his landlady: “I told you other 
day, that I would move from here to Wall street ; but I 
will not move for my convenient, and I will oblige to you 
for more little while. I will move here any time if you 
promise somebody to lend the room to him. I am very 
sorry for that I could not always get home at supper 
time. Are you inconvenient that I have tea at late. 

The estimated expenses of the University Boat Club 
this year, are $1,487.50, The subscriptions are $757.50, 
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leaving a balance to be subscribed of $730. The esti- 
wate for expenses is the lowest possible, and includes all 
Regatta expenses, which will be $300 less than usual. 
The $757 of subscriptions, are exclusive of the amount 
which the action of the Rowing Association of the Aca- 
demical Departments of American Colleges made it 
necessary to return to the Scientifics. Ifthe $730 deficit 
is made up, the club will be free from debts of any kind, 
for the first time since the Boat House was built. 

The Yale Index will be issued this term, about the 
same time as last year. 

The Glee Club will probably give a concert during 
commencement week, for the benefit of the Yale Boat 
Club. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


18, WittiaMs.—Rev. Thomas Williams, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., now 93 years old, preached on Sunday 
afternoon, May rath, in the First church, Berkley, 
Mass. | 


’50, Bacon.—Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, late of Balti 
more, Sails for Europe, with the intention, it is said, of 
there studying the Roman Catholic question. 


61, McLaNnE.—Dr. James W. McLane has resigned 
the chair of materia medica and therapeutics, in the 
college of physicians and surgeons, medical department 
of Columbia College, N. Y., and has been appointed 
Adjunct Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of wo- 
men and children, in the same institution. 


64, TYLER.—Rev. James Brainerd Tyler, pastor of 
the Congregational church at Groton, died May 28th, 
aged 30. He was born March 23, 1842, at Brainerd 
station, in the island of Jamaica, W. I., where his father, 
Rev. Ralph Tyler (formerly a member of the Yale class 
of '37, now a resident of this city), was then laboring 
as a missionary among the freedmen; was converted in 
this city at the age of 12; pursued his collegiate and 
theological studies here, graduating as B.D., in 1871; 
was ordained pastor at Groton, Sept. 27, 1871; and 
died suddenly of rheumatic fever, greatly lamented. 
He was an earnest, energetic, and scholarly young min- 
ani of excellent character and bright promise of use- 
ulness. 


69, RicHAaRDSON.—Rufus B. Richardson; who re- 
cently graduated from the Yale Theological Seminary, 
sails for Europe to-day. He intends to pursue his theo- 
logical studies abroad for a year or two. 


’69, SHIRLEY.—Mr. Arthur Shirley, of the graduating 
class in the Theological department, accepts a call to 
the Congregational church in Conway, Mass. : 


’71, Biiss.—QO. J. Bliss, who is still engaged in the 
stationery business in Chicago, expects to start for 
Colorado, soon on a summer trip. 


n 


GLEANINGS. 


`~ PERSONAL. 


— Prof. Atkinson, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has sailed for Europe. 


— Prof. G. I. Chace, formerly connected with Brown 
. University, has sailed for Europe accompanied by his 
wife. 

— Prof. G. W. Northrop, president of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary, in Chicago, will soon sail for 
Europe. 


— Prof. John Tyndall, has been reélected professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 


— Prof. Goldwin Smith, has finished his course of 
lectures for this term at Cornell, and will soon return 
to Canada. 


— Professor E. D. Sanborn, of Dartmouth College, 
delivers the oration on Memorial day at Gilmanton, 
New Hampshire. 


— President W. S. Clark, of the Amherst agricultural 


college has withdrawn his resignation, and will remain 
in his present position. 


— Mr. C. P. Chase, tutor in Greek at Dartmouth 
College, has been appointed professor of mathematics 
in Orient College, Michigan. 

— The Rev. Thomas Rawson Birks, has been chosen 
to succeed Mr. Maurice, as professor of moral phi- 
losophy in Cambridge University. 

— Prof. Tracy, of Mich. State Agricultural College, 
has resigned his position as Professor of Horticulture, 
to devote his attention to fruit culture. 


— Rev. H. L. Wayland, formerly president of Frank- 
lin College, Ind., has entered the editorial profession in 
connection with the National Baptist. 


— Dr. W. C. Tilden, of Middlebury, Vt., and a grad- 
uate of its college, has received the appointment of 
professor of chemistry in Howard University, in Wash- 
ington. 

— The late Professor Elton, has endowed in part the 
Elton Professorship of Natural Theology, in Brown 
University, having donated about fifteen thousand dol- 
lars to that purpose. 


— Tħe story going the rounds that Prest. Finney, of 
Oberlin, is going to lecture against Masonry, is said to 
be false in every particular. He is scarcely able to 
leave his house for any purpose. 


— President Dashiell, of Dickinson College, was re- 
cently elected one of the secretaries of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist church, by the general con- 
ference now in session in Brooklyn. 


— Prof. Wright, has commenced his lectures on 
chemistry to the Williams Juniors, and, says the Videlte, 
“the recitation room is once more graced by the fair 
maidens of Williamstown, who come to hear the lec- 
tures.” 


— Professor Albert Hopkins, of Williams College, 
brother of President Hopkins, and himself professor of 
astronomy, died Friday night May 24th, at Williams- 
town, Mass. He had heen connected with the college 
about forty years. : 


— Hon. John Pruyn, Chancellor of the University 
of New York, responded to the toast of the Literature 
of other Countries, at the recent Royal Literary Fund 
Dinner in London. His reterences to the speedy set- 
tlement of tbe international copyright question, were 
loudly applauded. 


— The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
medical department of Columbia College, New York, 
has recently made the following changes in its faculty : 
Chas. F. Chandler Ph.D. has been appointed adjunct 
professor of Chemistry; Dr. James W. McLane, has 
resigned the chair of Materia Medica and Therepeutics, 
and has been appointed adjunct professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of women and children; and Edward 
Curtis, M.D., has been appointed lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Therepeutics. 


COLLEGE. 


— Richmond College at Richmond, Virginia, is in 
need of $30,000 or $40,000. 


— The seniors at Williams have resolved to spend 
$100 for the purchase of books for the library. 


— The other day eleven games of cricket were being 
played at one time on the campus of Racine College, 
Wis. 

— Chicago Univerity is receiving some of the models 
of rejected inventions from the museum of the Patent 


Office. 


— A half-century history of Madison University has 
been prepared and is to be ready for delivery before 
Commencement. 


— It is said that more than one half of the seniors at 
Griswold College, Davenport, Iowa, are going to study 
for the ministry. 


— Greylock Institute at South Williamstown, a pre- 
paratory school for Williams College, is to be rejuven- 
ated, and hopes to start on a career of renewed prosper- 
ity. 

— The instruction in Homiletics in Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary heretofore given by Dr. Robinson will 
be given by Dr. Buckland until another professor is ap- 
pointed. 


— A committee of the Trustees of the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, in South Carolina, has been appointed 
to visit the several places bidding for its location and 
determine where it shall be situated by the first of Au- 
gust. l 


— The Freshmen Crew of Middietown University 
which is to row in the Springheld regatta are: bow, 
James M. Stow of Middletown, Conn. ; starboard waist, 
Hermann Carter of Dover, Del. ; port waist, Albert N. 
Nash of Lee, Mass. ; starboard, James E Denison of 
Hartford, Conn. ; captain (stroke,) W. F. Borgelt of 
Middletown, Conn. 

—-A new plan of giving out lessons in Greek is proposed 
at Dartmouth College. The text books are to be given 
up, and the lessons for each day are to be given out on 
slips of paper the day before. ‘These slips are to be re- 
turned when used and to be changed with every class. 
The object of the innovation Is to cause more study on 
the part of the student. 


‘New York. 


— At Westfield College, Westfield, Ill., the Board of 
Trustees will meet on Friday, June 7th. Examinations 
will begin on the same day. Baccalaureate sermon will 
be preached on Sunday, June 9th. ‘The society anni- 
versarics will be held on Saturday and Monday even- 
ings, June 8th and roth. Annual address to the socie- 
ties, Tuesday evening. Commencement, Wednesday, 
June 12th. 

—A Socicty of Natural History of the Michigan 
State Agricultural College was organized May 20, with 
a membership of 30.. Its design is to cultivate the Nat- 
ural Sciences, especially Natural History. The officers 
for this term are W. K. Kedzie, Prest., J. L. Morrice, Vice 
Prest., C. E. Miller, Rec. Sec., Prof. A. J. Cooke, Cor. 
Sec., G. W. Mitchell, Treas., C. H. Ingalls, Librarian, 
F. Wells, Curator of Museum. 

— The new building for the Alpha Delta Phi society 
at Dartmouth College is to be erected on the socicty’s 
lot and is to be two stories high and 36 by 462% feet on 
the ground. ‘The lower story will contain four suites of 
rooms for students, and a hall through the center ; the 
upper story furnishes a spacious hail with ante and 
guard rooms. Contracts for building are already made, 
and the work is fairly commenced. It is expected that 
it will be ready for occupancy by the beginning of the 
fall term. ‘The material is brick and the estimated cost 
$4,000. : 

— The annual reunion of the alumni of Colby Uni- 
versity was held Friday evening, May 24th, in Boston. 
A good number was in attendance, about half ladies. 
A number of speeches were made by different ones 
among whom was Professor Moses Lyford, who gave an 
interesting account of the improvements already made 
during the past year and now making. He also said 
the college had been especially fortunate in its first 
freshwoman. She had been fitted so as to take a high 
stand and to command the respect of every one. Her 
influence had been unqualifiedly good in every direction. 

— The fortieth annual convention of the Alpha Del- 
ta Phi Fraternity was held with the Peninsular Chapter of 
Michigan University at Detroit, on May 22d and 23d 
last. Five business meetings were held and the well- 
fare of the fraternity was well attended to. On the ev- 
ening of the 23d the public exercises were held in the 
Opera House when Hon. J. R. Doolittle of Wisconsin 
delivered an oration upon “ The United States of Amer- 
ica in the light of Prophecy.” The address was nearly 
two hours long. It was followed by a poem “ The Le- 
gend of Alcmæon ” by Rev. Frank Sewall President, of 
Urbana University. After the public exercises a ban- 
quet was partaken of at the Russell House. At one of 
the Business meetings it was voted to hold the next an- 
nual convention in 1873 at Cornell University, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
President, Moses Coit Tyler; Orator, Richard Salter 
Storrs ; Alternate, Frederick Daniel Huntington ; Poet, 
James Russell Lowell ; Alternate, George Sales Bishop. 
The convention on Friday went up to Ann Arbor and 
looked over Michigan University. 

— The statistics of the class of ’72, at Dartmouth Col- 
lege are published in Zhe Dartmouth for June. The 
whole number connected with the class has been 93. of 
whom 6g graduate. Of these 31 came from New Hamp- 
shire, 15 from Vermont, 5 from New York, 4 each from 
Massachusetts and Maine, 3 from Missouri, 2 each from 
Pennsylvania and Ilinois, and one cach from Michigan, 
Minnesota and Nova Scotia. The oldest at graduation 
will be 31 years, 7 months, 13 days ; the youngest, 19 
years, 9 months, 8 days. The average age will be 23 
years, 6 months, 8 days. The largest estimated ex- 
penses for the course are $3,800; the smallest $1,100; 
average, $1,782, or a little over $400 a year. ‘The 
amount earned during the course by all the studentses 
$20.700, and the largest single sumis $1,475. Mostofthe 
money has been earned by teaching. » For the future, 18 
intend to study law ; 8 each take theology and medicine ; 
7 cach, business and teaching ; 4 engineering 33 journal- 
ism 51 each, farmer and naturalist ; and 1oare undecided. 
[In religious preference 24 are Congregationalists , 14 
Catholics ; 6 Presbyterian ; § Methodists ; 4 Baptists; 2 
each Unitarians and Universalists ; and one each Trini- 
tarian, Evangelist, episcopal, Liberal Christian and 
Neophyte ; while 4 are undecided ‘There are go Re- 
publicans 514 Democrats ; ro Liberal Republicans and 
3 undecided. “Twenty favor, 44 oppose and 3 are unde- 
cided on the question of co education at Dartmouth. 
Pwenty-three are Free Traders, 38 Protectionists and 6 
are undecided. Three have been in the army. 
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HERNIA. it is now demonstrated that rupture can be 
surely cured without suffering.  Adaste Lp usĘses are su- 
perseding all others. We advise all, before buying metal 
trusses or supporters, to send for a descriptive circular 
to the Evastic Truss Cumrany, No, 683 Broadway, 
58a 
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BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON. 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
FISHING TACKLE, 
We have increased our facilities for manufacturing 
FISHING RODS. 


We retain in our employ the superior skill which bas hith- 
erto given so high a reputation to our 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 


Our connections abroad enable us to procure all ; oods in 
our line to the best advantage, and we have imported for this 
season a fine stock ot 


FOREIGN FISHING TACKLE. 


We invite all ANGERS and Drargrs IN FisninGc IMPLE- 
MENTS to examine our comprehensive stock of 
Fit Hooks, Fishing Lines, Barts, Rods, Reels, Paskets, 
fly Books, Salmon Flies and Tackle, Water- 
proofed Braided Silk Line, Landing Nets, 
Japanese Fishing Rods and Lines, 
hina Grass Liues. 


A large lot aur own importation. JAPAN Bamroos and 
Carcu1ta Bampoos, and other staple goods. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Nen. 176 and 178 Washington St., Boston. 
69a 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES 


THE NEW YORK CITY BASE 


SPORTING EMPORIUM. 


The understusued being the largest MANUFACTURERS 
and DEALERS in BASE BALL GOODS in the United 
States, dealers and clubs should consult us before purchasing 
elsewhere, as over two-thirds of all the goods sold are of our 
make and by some houses are sold at a large advance from 
OUR CATALOGUE prices, and in sor-e cases sell inferior 
gonda for aur make. ‘Po secure ourselves and customers we 
hereby offer a CHALLENGE OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS to any manufacturer of Base Ball and Sporting 
Goods in the United States who will prove that they manutac 
ture as Loge an assortment, 


SELL. CHEAPER, 


BAL 
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TIONS OF 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 
460 CHAPEL STREET, Opposite Yale College, 


MAKE BETTER GOODS, |Porter.— THE AMERICAN COL- 


Or Give Letter Satisfaction to Customers. 


We have new styles of Uniforms, Spikes, Bats, and Ralls, 
for this season. Our new Hlustrated and Colored Catalogue of 
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published as No. VIL of the celebrated University Scientific 
Series; the second, on The Sun, has also been published 
as No. VIIT., the third, as No. IX., and the fourth, as 
No. X., are m press. The first six numbers of this celebrated 
series are (1) The great lecture of Prof. Huxley on the Phys- 
ical Basis of Jafe: (2) The world-renowned lecture of Prof. 
G. F. Barker, M. D., on the Correlation of Vital and Physical 
Forces; (3) Vhe ablest reply ever made to Huxley, On Pro- 
toplasm, by Dr. J. Hutchison Surling; (4) Prof. E. D. 
Cope’s great comprehensive lecture, On the Hypothesis of 
Kevolution; (5) The three celebrated lectures of Tyndall on 
Haze and Dust, Scientic Use of the Imagination, and On 
the Methods and ‘Tendencies of Physical Tnvestigation ; (6) 
Alfred Russell Wallace on Natural Selection as Applied to 
Man. : 

The first ive numbers have been bound up in a handsome 
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Scientiants,?? price &1.60. 
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Tir ems. -Single numbers, 25 cents each; five consecutive 
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price $2.25. 

LOGICAL PRAXIS: comprising a sum- 
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copious Extracts for Practical Application. 
By Prof. H. N. Day. 12mo, 140 pp., cloth, 
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Woolsey.— SERVING OUR GEN- 
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IN YOUTIT. Two sermons, by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, of Yale College. 12mo, cloth, 
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Blake. — MINING MACHINERY, 


and various Mechanical Appliances in use, 
chicfly in the Pacific States and Territories, 
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Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Prof. W. P. Blake. 
8vo, 245 pp., $2.00, 


Phelps.—7#Z HOLY LAND, with 


Glimpses of Europe, and Egypt. By S. D. 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, pp. $1.75. 


Elliot. —SONGS OF YALE, a collect- 


tion of the songs of Yale. Edited by Charles 
S. Elliot, A.M. r2mo, 126 pp., $1.00. 
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READER, for use in Public Schools. By 
B. Jepson, Instructor in vocal music in the 
Public Schools of New Haven. Svo. 168pp., 
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FOUR YEARS AT YALE. ByA 
Graduate of ’69. 12mo, 728 pp. $2.50. 


This is a complete and carefully-classified hand- 
book of facts relating to undergraduate life at one 
of the first colleges in America, It records the 
the experience of every student who completes 
his four years of study at Yale ; it gtaphically de- 
lincates the customs and manners of the students; 
It gives historical sketches of the societies, exhi- 
bitions, periodicals, papers, &c. ; it contains each 
and every bit of information in regard to student 
life at Yale which one could possibly desire to pos- 
sess; it in fine reveals to the reader the inside 
workings of a community which is a world by 
itself As life in any American college is but the 
counterpart of thatin any other this book will be 
found of special interest to every student, 


HALF HOURS WITH MODERN 
SCIENTISTS, comprising lectures and es- 


says by Professors Huxley, Barker, Stirling, | 


Cope and Tyndall. r2mo, 292 pp. $1.50. 


This book contains the first five University 
Series, printed on heavy paper, and bound up in 
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handsome style. Over 25,000 copies of these 
numbers of the University Series have been sold. 


University Scientific Series. 


I.—ON THE PIIYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F. R. S. With an 
introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 
I2mo, 36 pp. 25 cents, 


Il.—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL 
AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. George 
F. Barker, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture 
delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


IIl.—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM 
in relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
By J. Hutchison Stirling, F. C. S. 72 pp. 
25 cents, 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLU- 
TION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. 
Edward D. Cope. 12mo, 72 pp. 25 cents. 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—t. On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investiga- 
tron, 2. On Haze and Dust, 3. On the Screntific 
Use of the Imagination, Py Prof. John Tyndall, 
F. R. S. 12mo, 74 pp. 25 cents, 


VIL—NATURALSELECTION AS APPLIED 
TO MAN. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 12mo, 
54 pp. 25 cents. 

VIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: Three Lec- 
tures by Profs, Roscoe, William Huggins, and 
Norman Lockyer. 12mo0,72 pp. 25 cents. 


VIIT.—THE SUN AND ITS DIFFERENT 
ATMOSPHERES.—The most recent discoveries 
and methods of observation. By C. A. Young, 
Ph. D., of Dartmouth College, one of the most 
distinguished and successful astranomers of the 
age. Finely Ilustrated. 


IX.—THE EARTH A GREAT MAGNET. 
—A profoundly interesting lecture, in which, by 
Means of experiments, apparatus and diseoveries 
of the Author, the subject is logically and forcibly 
brought before the reader, New illustrations. 
By Prof. A. M. Mayer, Ph. D., of the Stevens 
Institute. 


MYSTERIES OF THE VOICE AND EAR. 
—Sound-waves rendered visible; their velocity 
measured; construction of the vowel-sounds, 
with other matters which are for the first time 
treated of before a popular audience. A lecture 
by Prof. Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia College, 
New York. 


The aim of this series has been: to place in a 
cheap form the advance scientific thought of the 
age. 

It is the intention of the publishers to add to 
this series other lectures as fast as those of suffi- 
cient importance present themselves. Onan av- 
erage, two every thrée months may be expected. 
Everything admitted to these series is thorougly 
examined by some distinguished Professor at Yale, 
and will be found, we trust, worthy of the consid- 
eration of every thinking person of the age. 

‘Subscriptions are received and the numbers 
mailed, post-paid, as soon as published, at the fol- 
lowing rates: Five successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $1.10 ; Ten successive numbers (in ad- 
vance), $2.00. For sale by all booksellers. 


NATURE AND DURATION OF FU- 
TURE PUNISITMENT, By Henry Con- 
stable A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted 
from the second London edition,with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Charles L. Ives, M.D., of 
Yale College. 8vo, 68 pp. 40 cents. 


VALEDICTORY POEM AND ORA- 
ZION, Delivered before the Senior Class in 
Yale College, July 11th, 1871. 3% cents. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1872. 


LIGHT AND COLOR IN NATURAL BEAUTY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF CH. OESER. 


How many an otherwise beautiful landscape seems 
entirely dead and expressionless, when it is seen covered 
by a grey cloudy sky, which hinders the play of light! 
But see! the clouds separate ; streams of golden light 
flow down upon every hill, separating the dark green 
pine woods from the light vineyards, and bathing the 
old walls of the ruin in youth-renewing rosy red ; and 
into this indifferent, characterless face, life comes sud- 
denly, and a soul speaks from its features! The sun- 
beam kindles the hard earthy substance, not merely for 
the feeling; it warms and enlivens matter for the eye also, 
spiritualizes the stiffness into the ethereal, and every lim- 
itation of the object, every part of its surface becomes 
a speaking countenance. But pure colofless light must 
be decomposed ; must enter into the various pictured bod. 
ies in different combinations ; must in a word become 
color, in order that the beautiful world may appear, 
gaining esthetic importance for the eye. If everything 
around us were sunlight, then must we be only pure be- 
ings of light in order to endure it ; if everything, heaven 
and earth, were blue or green, then would we also 
know of no color; the beautiful variety would be 

‘lost, because contrast would be wanting. The day 
must be born of the night; the light stream forth from 
the darkness ; and as upon the blue heavens the golden 
stars shine together with the silver light of the moon, so 
must blue and white, red and yellow flowers blossom 
upon the green earth; green foliage must wave upon 
black-grey or gold-brown or whitish branches ; the sand 
of the wilderness and the grain-fields, sea and rock, must 
be contrasted in color. As the darkness wishes for the 
light, and light-splendor displays its glory most beauti- 
fully upon the dark ground, as yellow and blue unite in 
a new color, and green, which bears a shadow in itself— 
the blue—complements the red ; so must one color seek 
the aid of the others, where it does not remove but only 
softens the contrast ; it must show in all diversity, that 
it reposes on a common unity, and has gone forth from 
the one same light. 

Yellow is the strongest light-color. Yellow and yel- 
low-red are strongly bright ; they stand next to the sun- 
light, are life-wakening like it, and render the mind 
cheerful and bright ; but they also shine easily, and in 
their shining, (as in silk or gold), are most beautiful. 


hides from sight the distance, the sea, and the sky. 
When blue prevails all color-play of light becomes lost 
in one homogeneous deep grave tone. But it reveals 
also the first approach of colors. Light flying through 
the heavens leaves the empty space behind black and 
unchanged, and when it touches the atmosphere of our 
earth expands first into blue color, which has behind it 
the black background, the empty space, but before it 
light sunny life. Night has been called the mother of 
things, from whose darkness they have all sprung ; blue 
is at the same time the daughter of darkness and of light 
and forms between the two the friendly mean: in it 
Night and Day are eternally harmonized. Through 
this peculiarity it acquires the character of aspiration, 
Blue violets rise out of the dark bosom of the earth, 
allured by the first spring sunshine, awaking the hope 
of lovelier, sunnier days. Still more surely the mixture 
of blue and red, whereby the violet is produced, indi- 
cates the strife after fullness of life. 


The blue light-beam exercises upon the germinating 
and growth of plants ,a powerful chemical effect. If 
you let the sunlight fall through red and blue glass, into 
a dark box in which cress-seed have been placed, the 
Kittle stems will bend towards the blue light, while the 
roots seek after the warmth-giving red light. So also 
the branches of the trees stretch forth into the “ blue 
ether,” and give us, as Humboldt beautifully remarks, 
a type of aspiration. The oxygen, set free by plants, is 
given up most quickly to the yellow light. Yellow-green 
light is most favorable to the growth of flowers, there- 
fore one should place in his conservatories, glass of 
this color; and nature itself indicates the same to-us, 
in that she surrounds the flowers with a green roof of 
foliage. 

In green, which neutralizes the contrast of blue, the 
color of aspiration, and yellow, the color of full posses- 
sion, there is something quieting. ‘The distant future 
(blue) appears in the sunny present (yellow). The yel- 
low streaming light is moistened by the tender shadow 
and thus softened. Green is the fundamental color of 
plant-clothing ; upon this the mildest of colors the eye 
can linger longest, and rest from the stiff and rough 
contrasts, which the sanguinary animal world or the 
too vehement sun-beams present; the color of bud- 
ding life, covering of the brightly colored blossoms in 
the cup, is the color of hope. 


Grey is a mixture of black and white, phlegmatic, 


Although they are merely a dimness, a shadowing of dull, indifferent, but it is of use in contrast with glaring 


pure light, yet as they stand so near to it, they can least 
bear a taint. A dirty yellow is ugly. 

The red beam is especially a bearer of warmth ; it is 
produced by the longest light-waves ; it unites with its 
strength also some roughness, and not seldom a glare 
which hurts the eye. A blind man compares the feeling 
of the surface of a red body to the sound of a trumpet. 
‘The red blood is beautiful only in showing through the 
white skin. In this softening we behold the color of 
fresh pulsing life, of young life-pleasure, of love which 
possesses in the red of the hundred-leaved rose its most 
beautiful symbol. In purple-red the heating beam be- 
comes softened, but verges to the black ; it is in contrast 
therefore with the freshness of youth; it is more ear- 
nest, self-conscious—the symbol of power. 

Orange, the mixture of red and yellow, is not sepa- 
rate and fixed as the red is, not restful, as the glowing 
coal, but wavers as the flame, and is animating and un- 
quiet, yet warming like it. 


coloring. 


Of brown the esthetic Vischer says: “ This belongs 
neither to the principal colors, nor to the prismatic 
divisions, (the seven rainbow colors); it is a mixture 
in unequal parts of yellow, blue, and red ; red, however, 
is predominant, and gives to the indifference, which 
without its interfering influence would arise from the 
yellow and blue, the signification of power and strength. 
Brown is the fertile sustaining soil for plants and ani- 
mals; it appears as the color of usefulness ; a brown 
skin gives the proper expressiveness of shadows to the 
complexion, and is yet less gloomy than black. Brown 
softens also the severity and sadness of black, and 
brings into it a warm tone.” -= 

As in specific colors, many others mingle, so light 
and shadow are mixed in every one in different degrces ; 
the tone of one and the same color is stronger, and 
more intense, or weaker, vanishing, and softly dying 
away. By this contrasts are softened; the transition 


Blue has narrower wave-breadth and less power of| from one to the other becomes easier. If you look at 


light than yellow and red; it bears a shadow with it, 
and is accordingly the opposite of the shining yellow, 
just as white and black stand over against each other in 
still greater contrast. In blue the retiring veils itself; it 


a rainbow, this bow of triumph, of color-majesty, born 
from the light, you will see this transition wonderfully 
accomplished. Asin music, major and minor alternate, 
one tone passing over into the other, returning again 
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tion, crescendo and decrescendo, forte and piano lead 
the tone-waves to the ear, now weaker, now stronger, 
quicker and slower; so the light plays with its colors, 
a concert in various keys and’ measures ; writes here a 
macstoso, there an amoroso, here an elegiac andante, 


there a sparkling presto. And not only is a landscape 
with its meadows and woods, mountain and valley, 
river and sea, a color-symphony, but every tree and 
every flower also displays this in miniature. How often 
with ingenious hand, directed by an aesthetic taste, is 
a flower-concert arranged in boquets, in which a deli- 
cately colored flower receives its proper place near one 
darkly glowing, in order to brighten its beauty and 
soften the strong tone of its neignbor ; in which little 
groups are formed, which unite the congruous, and yet 
avoid dead uniformity, and by working together produce 
a harmonious impression, such as Beauty, considered as 
Unity in Variety, demands. Not every one understands 
the arranging of a boquet, and many hold, like the sav- 
ages, that what is simply variegated is beautiful. 

Nature it is true often makes very harsh color-com- 
binations, but considered as a great whole, the rough- 
ness and apparent capriciousness vanish. The bright 
colored flowers express the strong effects of light that 
characterizes the tropical world ; so does the splendid, 
far-shining feather-coverings of the birds, and even the 


‘fishes in the sea swim in silver and gold and purple col- 


ors. In our northern pine forests, under pale blue skies 
and in cloudy atmosphere, the variegated parrots would 
be too strong a contrast. Our speckled woodpeckers 
and nutcrackers are quite variegated and brilliant 
enough. The same nature, the creative, governing 
reason of the Lord of all beings, which gave to the 
Northerner a whiter, tenderer skin and blonde hair, be- 
stowed on the deeper colored skin of the Southerner, | 
black hair, which, becoming stiffer, suits the sharp-cut 
face of the South, just as the blonde hair harmonizes 
with the more melting physiognomy of the North. 
The Oriental imitates instinctively the Creator and choos- 
lively, often glaring, colors, for his clothing, while the 
Occidental shuns all harshness and conspicuousness, 
and by the avoidance of unblending contrasts, and by 
harmonious combination, chooses colors suitable to his 
individuality, his age, and disposition. 


JOTTINGS IN YEDO. 


An exhibition of curiosities in nature and art has 
been opened this week in Yedo, which really marks an 
era in the educational ‘development of this people. 
Among the numerous temples and shrines, in Yedo, 
dedicated to the purposes of the many sects in Japan, 
there is one very handsome temple sacred to the spirit 
of Confucius. It is situated in the beautiful grounds 
of the old Chinese College. ‘This college was the chicf 
seat in Japan of the study of the science and literature 
of China, to which Japan owes so much of her culture,. 
her civilization, and her superstition. The study of 
Chinese is now falling into desuetude, and the college 
has been closed for years. Formerly none but the 
highest scholars, or men of rank could enter this 
temple; but during this week crowds of common human 
beings pass its portals and see the curious things col- 
lected there, by paying a cash value of two cents. 

The exhibition was projected by a few enterprising 
Japanese literary men, and though small compared with 
the collections of some towns of Europe or America is 
very good, and well selected, considering that it is the 
first enterprise of the kind in Japan. The specimens 
exhibited are those in the fauna and flora of Japan. 
Icthyology, herpetology, and entomology are the best 
represented. About ioo birds, representing the orni- 
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thology of Japan, are well stuffed and mounted. A 
number of mastodon and elephant’s bones, evidently 
from Siberia, are in the collection. The wealth of the 
timber of the empire is well illustrated by the polished 
slabs exhibited. In looking at the cases of insects, one 
wonders whether there can be a country so rich in its 
variety of beetles. The cases of cryptogamous plants 
were also remarkably well filled ; the specimens in this, 
and in all the departments, being mounted with exquisite 
nicety. 

The Japanese department was the most interesting to 
a casual foreigner. The articles of lacquer and bronze 
were mostly of the old, rare, and costly patterns. Arms 
and armor, ancient dresses, musical instruments, manu- 
scripts, pictures, carvings, etc., were neatly arranged, 
and well illustrated the history, and changes in Japan. 
Among the large number of coins, were the old oblong 
sheets of gold six inches long and four wide, and the 
gold rujo—a massive sheet of pure gold, which before 
the opening of the country was worth one dollar, but 
which cannot now be bought for six. 

Besides the many old curios, there was an immense 
fish about 10 feet high or long, and two feet wide and 
thick. It seems just ready to swallow some Jonah, or 
is trying to stand on its neck. It is made of a copper 
shell covered with plates or scales of pure gold. It 
has long been one of the wonders of Japan, and is now 
on public exhibition in Yedo for the first time. It is 
exceedingly difficult to judge of the weight or value of 
the gold on it, but it must be many thousands of 
dollars. 

Gold fish apart, however, the fact of an exhibition of 
things, which are of interest mostly in a scientific point 
of view, is an event in Japan that speaks well for the 
present, and promises better for the future. His High 
Grand and Mighty Mysteriousness, the Mikado, is to 
visit the college in a few days. Of course the students 
are practicing to speak their pieces well ; while he who 
worketh in the chemicals is especially entreated not to 
let anything explode near his sacred face. It is a good 
thing for young Japan and the Mikado himself. He is 
beginning to think that the mystery play has been kept 
up long enough already. "Curio. 

Yedo, April 22, 1872. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


A regular charter for a college in what was then 
known as the then district of Maine, was granted by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1794, and the col- 
lege was named Bowdoin in memory of one of the most 
eminent of the Massachusetts Governors. ‘The site of the 
college was fixed at Brunswick, at the time a central 
point in the District, and now one of the most attractive 
towns in New England. The proximity to the ocean 
contributes undoubtedly to the somewhat remarkable 
salubrity of the place. Casco Bay, one of the most 
beautiful on the coast of Maine, sweeps up to within two 
miles of the college, and the varied indentations of its 
shores, together with the Androscoggin river to its junc- 
tion with the Kennebec, three or four miles distant, af- 
ford several beautiful drives in different directions from 
the town. 

The college grounds are on an elevated plain, about 
a mile from the Androscoggin,well kept, spacious, shaded 
by maples and elms, and surrounded on three sides by a 
belt of shrubbery and trees. There are eight college 
buildings: Massachusetts Hall, the original edifice,which 
it is proposed to fit up for the cabinet of Natural Histo- 
ry ; Adams Hall, containing cabinets and lecture rooms ; 
Memorial Hall, the interior yet unfinished, an impres- 
sive and beautiful granite structure in the French Gothic 
style, which will contain a spacious apartment for the 
public meetings of the college and lecture and 
- other rooms for college uses ; the chapel, Romanesque 
in style, in which are the college library, a gallery of 
paintings, the cabinet and library of the State Historical 


Society, and the chapel proper for religious services,|and polytechnic schools which were aided by the nate accrued or accus is 


one of the most beautiful in the country. The remaining 
buildings are the gymnasium for gymnastic exercises, 
and three dormitories. 


The college sent forth its first class in 1806. Its 


ional grant of July 2, 1862. ee is most likely 
to pass was presented in the Nate by Hon. J. Morrill 
of Vermont. It avoids alm St al) the objectionable 
points which have been urged against other kindred pro- 


graduates number 2747, including those of the Medical jects, and seems likely to secure the assent of Congress, 


School of Maine, which has been connected with the 
college from the foundation of the schoolin 1820. The 
Triennial Catalogue of the college bears on its roll its 
full proportion of names of men who have done honor to 
their Alma Mater in the highest positions of church, by 
the results also of their labors in science and literature,by 
success in all the professions and walks of life, and by 
distinguished service in the cabinet and the field. 

The tendencies of the college in its past history show 
the influence of the common mother of New England 
Institutions. Most of its earlier teachers and Gover- 


though not at the present session. Petitions favoring 
such a grant have already been sent to Congress from 
prominent citizens of different states. The text of the 
bill is as follows: Beit enacted, ete. 

SEcTION 1. That for the more complete endowment 
and support of colleges established under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved July second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, entitled “ An act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts,” there is hereby, appropriated, to each 


nors were sons of Harvard and its general system of|State and Territory in which such colleges have been, or 


discipline was formed on that ancient modcl. With a 
decided spirit of conservatism, it yet has not hesitated to 


may be within five years from the passage of this act, 
put into actual operation, the proceeds of the sale of 


adopt changes in its course of study and its methods of; five hundred thousand acres of public lands, estimated 


instruction to meet increasing wants. The demand for 
what is termed the practical, in our collegiate 
system has never been disregarded. From the begin- 
ning it has enlarged its curriculum whenever it seemed 
desirable, and more recently, after much deliberation, it 
has devised a scheme which embraces quite as much, to 
say the least, as any college can, safely undertake. A 
scientific department has been gradually developed, and 
is now announced in its annual programme which, while 
the strictly academic course is made more. comprehen- 
sive, gives assurance that all reasonable demands for the 
practical are met. 

To this department, which extends through four 
years, candidates are admitted on a strict examination. 
Its course of study embraces the Latin, French and 
German (required), and other modern languages, option- 
al to the student ; the Mathematics, Engineering, Natural 
Philosophy, and Astronomy, Chemistry in its various 
branches with work in the laboratory, Mineralogy and 
Geology, Natural History, Drawing, Rhetoric, Elocution 
and English Composition, Civil History, Political Econ- 
omy, Mental and Moral Philosophy, etc. 

The cabinets available for illustration are the Museum 
of the Geological survey of the State, the Cleaveland and 
Haüy collections of minerals, the Shattuck Concological 
Collection, the Cushman Ornithological Collection, the 
Blake Herbarium, and the Anatomical Museum. 

The libraries of the college number nearly 35,000 
vols. The college library, about 17,500 vols., is much 
more valuable than its size indicates and is open for 
consultation five days in the week. The Gallery of 
Paintings, about 140 In number, presents an attraction 
such as no other college in the land possesses. The 
Gymnasium is provided with approved’ apparatus and 
the regular and voluntary exercises are under the super- 
vision of a competent director. An officer of the army 
has been detailed to give instruction in military science, 
and all students are drilled daily, but without interfer- 
ence with study. | 

The Medical School, the lectures of which are given 
in Adams Hall, and which has a valuable Anatomical 
Museum with all the facilities required for medical in- 
struction and a library of 4,000 vols., has graduated 
more than a thousand Alumni, and from the eminence 
of its teachers and its thorough and efficient instruction 
has always held high rank among the medical schools 
of the country. 

It should be added that the college offers several 
prizes for scholarship, and several scholarships with 
other means of affording aid to such as need it. Stren- 
uous efforts are making to increase the number and 
value of such helps for the deserving. 


NATIONAL AID TO SCIENTIFIC SCICCLS, 


at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, on such 
conditions as to the application and management of the 
sum hereby appropriated as are prescribed in the act 
hereinbefore mentioned. — 

Sec. 2. That whenever the Secretary of the Interior 
shall have the certificate of the governor of any State 
or Territory,or other satisfactory evidence, that such col- 
lege or colleges has or have been duly established in such 
State or Territory, as provided for in the act of Congress 
heretofore mentioned, it shall be the duty of the said Sec. 
retary of the Interior to certify the fact to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and also to the trustees or other board . 
of managers, having the lawful financial control of said 
college or colleges ; and thereupon, it shall be the duty 
of the said Secretary of the Treasury, upon the applica- 
tion of said trustees, or said board of managers, to issue 
to them a certificate setting forth that said trustees or 
managers are entitled to the sum provided for in the 
first section of this act, or if more than one college has 
been heretofore established in any State or Territory, 
then to each of said colleges such part of said sum as 
would be in proportion to the amount heretofore by them 
received under the provisions of the act of Congress 
mentioned in the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3, That on the first day of July,eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, and in each year thereafter, until the 
provisions of the first section of this act shall be fully 
accomplished, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to ascertain the net amount of sales of the 
public lands for the preceding fiscal year, and to invest 
the same in outstanding United States registered bonds, 
haying the longest time to run bearing five per centum 
interest per annum, payable semi-annually ; or, at his 
discretion may issue such bonds, retaining the money 
therefor in the Treasury, to such college or colleges 
giving to each State or Territory from time to time the 
equal share to which it may be justly entitled, excluding 
fractions of less than one thousand dollars, and all such 
bonds shall be kept in the custody of the Treasurer of 
the United States, who shall semi-annually pay to the 
trustees or board of managers, as hereinbefore described, 
the interest thereupon due. . 

Sec. 4. That when any bonds as aforesaid shall ma- 
ture and be paid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to re-invest the same amount for the 
benefit of any college or colleges entitled to the 
same by the purchase of other and similar outstand- 
ing United States bonds, or, at his discretion, to issue 
new bonds, as hereinbefore described : Provided, That 
if it shall at any time be made to appear to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by unequivocal evidence that any 
State or Territory has not in good faith substantially 
complied with the provisions of the act named in the 
first section of this act as to the uses, objects, and pur- 
poses therein contemplated, he shall at once duly notify 
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State or Territory until such time as the said Secretary 
of the Interior shall be satisfied as to the compliance 
with the provisions of said act, and shall so notify the 
Treasurer aforesaid: Provided further, That the fund 
created under this act,and the act heretofore mentioned, 
shall be appropriated to such college or colleges as has 
or have been already established in any State or Ter- 
ritory ; and where no such college has yet been estab 
lished, said funds shall be appropriated to the endow- 
ment and support of one college only in any State or 
Territory. 


THE SURVEY OF THE FORTIETH PARALLEL. 


Some of our readers will remember that in the course 
of last winter, when the question of public printing was 
under consideration in the House of Representa- 
tives, objections were made to the costliness of the vol- 
umes of the “Survey of the Fortieth Parallel.” In the 
progress of the discussion Mr. Sargent, one of the Cal- 
ifornia representatives, spoke with disparagement of the 
maps and diagrams of the Comstock lode which are 
given in the Atlas accompanying the Report on Mining 
Industry. His attention was subsequently called to the 
unjust inferences which were drawn from his remarks, 
and to the very great value of the Atlas as a contribu- 
tion to the world’s knowledge of silver mining. Mr. 
Sargent, with the frankness of a generous and honest 
man, has taken the first suitable opportunity,—when an 
appropriation for this survey was under consideration,— 
to correct the impression which was made by his re- 
marks, and to bear testimony to the value of the work 
in question. l 

On Thursday, May 23, the House was in Committee 
of the Whole on the Miscellaneous appropriation. bill, 
when the question came up of a further grant to this 
survey. The proceedings are thus reported in the 
Daily Globe. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For the establishment of an astronomical base, and continuance 
of miitary and geographical surveys and explorations west of the 
one hundredth meridian of longitude under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, $75,000. 


Mr. SARGENT. Mr. Chairman, some months ago, 
on the question of printing, when the legislative bill was 
under consideration, I called attention, by way of illus- 
tration, to the work of Clarénce King and accompany- 
ing maps. Among other statements which I made at 
that time was that the maps printed in the volume were 
reproductions of the working drawings of the mining 
engineers on the Comstock lode, and were not the re- 
sult of original explorations by the King corps The 
statement was subsequently challenged, and I took pains 
to verify my previously entertained ideas on the matter. 
The result is that I am satisfied that I was correct in 
stating that the original working drawings were used, 
but incorrect. in undervaluing the work done by the 
corps in creating new maps from these materials. The 
original maps only showed detached mines. The maps 
published group together the mines and gives a connec- 
ted showing, from which experts and scientific observ- 
ers can form conclusions as to the nature of the great 
*Comstock vein, and get a perfect idea of the workings. 
The results are valuable to science. ‘The exhibition of 
the surveys before was fragmentary, now it is a connec- 
ted whole. The work seems to have been done pa- 
tiently and with great fidelity, and the result is a valua- 
ble contribution to mining knowledge. To the general 
merits of Mr. King’s work, and that of his corps, I desire 
to testify; and I did not intend to detract from it in my 
former remarks. My criticism was to its dress and not 
to its value. As my remarks may have tended to de- 
tract from the well-earned credit of Mr. King and his 
assistants, and have implied that such credit was as- 
sumed where it was not due, I wish cheerfully and gener- 
ously to do him and them all the reparation in my power. 
To this end I ask that the letter I send to the desk, 
from one of his principal assistants, may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, March 18, 1872. 

My Dear Sir: I have little to add to what I said 
to you in our conversation last Saturday evening, but I 
beg leave to submit a brief written statement concerning 
the atlas plates which were the subject of discussion, as 
I think it very desirable that their true purpose and 
character should be clearly apprehended by you or any 
one disposed to criticise them. 

When Mr. King’s party went to Virginia City it be- 

came part of their plan to make a complete study, des- 
cription and discussion of the Comstock lode, its geo- 
logical features, structure, and mode of octurrence of its 
ore bodies. ‘To do this efficiently it was not only nec- 
essary to study it underground at the time of our visit, 
but to collect all the available material in the form of 
past surveys and records. Fortunately, we found the 
best of data of this character, for nearly all the leading 
mines have employed for eight or ten years the excel. 
lent surveyors whose names are given on the title page 
of our atlas, in keeping up the survey from month to 
month. 
_ These surveys, however, (especiaHy the ground plans, 
for longitudinal elevation which existed before,) were all 
or nearly all disconnected, each mine being distinct and 
separate from its neighbors. As such they were mere 
fragments of a whole, the relations of the several parts 
being very imperfectly studied, and not affording the de- 
sired foundation for any careful reasoning or generaliza- 
tion as to the form of the vein or its general structure. 

To collect all these heterogeneous materials, to study 
them carefully, reducing them all to uniform scale, map 
them so as to present a comprehensive view of the vein 
as a whole, was Mr. King’s work. The fragmentary 
surveys existing before would be of no use or interest to 
persons not concerned in the particular mine to which 
they referred, but brought together as a whole, as in our 
atlas, they became a valuable contribution to the world’s 
knowledge of the character of mineral veins in gen- 
cral, and specially of one of the most remarkable silver 
veins ever known. In this form the structure and char- 
acter of the vein can be studied by professional men all 
over the world, and the atlas containing these plates will 
thus have a permanent value, since it contains records 
and surveys that a few years hence, or even now, it 
would be very difficult to collect. I am assured that this 
very work placed in the hands of the recent Sutro tunnel 
commission saved most valuable material which would 
have cost much time, trouble and money to obtain if the 
results of Mr. King’s labors had not been at their com 
mand ; and I am told that eight of these atlas plates are 
to be copied to illustrate the report of that commission. 

Now, the credit of this work—as to its conception, 
purpose and general execution—is entirely due to Mr. 
King. Mr. Emmons, one of his permanent assistants, 
spent some weeks in collating and studving the old 
surveys aided by several loca] surveyors of Virginia City 
and Gold Hill ; and Mr. Stretch, whose special experi- 
ence was the largest, and whose skill in drawfng very 
great, was employed to prepare the plates for the engraver. 
All these gentlemen receive due credit, either on the title 
page of the atlas or in the main volume. 

I trust that this statement will relieve your mind of 
the impression that you have hitherto had that these 
plates are presented under any false pretense. They are 
compiled chiefly from preéxisting data ; they must be to 
be authentic and useful ; but they are compiled with a 
purpose far more comprehensive than that for which the 
isolated fragments were made; and in this respect the 
work has all the merit of originality in design and execu- 
tion. . 

I need not repeat what I said of the fidelity and pa- 
tient labor with which the main volumes and its illustra- 
tions (chiefly my own) were prepared ; nor need I remind 
you of the serious effects which your late comments may 
have upon my professional reputation among business 
men in this country and England. The candid and 
friendly manner in which you acknowledged the justice 
of my remarks the other evening assures me that you 


will be as earnest in repairing an injustice when you once 
apprehend the truth, as you were in depriving us of a 
credit which you thought was falsely claimed. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 

| JAMES D. HAGUE. 

Hon. A. A. SARGENT, Washington. 


THE BAPTIST NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 


The National Educational Convention of the Baptist 
denomination was held in Philadelphia on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of last week. The conven- 
tion assembled in the First Baptist Church, corner of 
Broad and Arch streets, and was called to order by Mr. 
Samuel Colgate. A call of the roll showed the pres- 
ence of 178 delegates representing twenty-five different 
States and Territories. Permanent organization was 
effected with Hon. Francis Wayland of Connecticut, as 
President. The object of the convention, asis well un- 
derstood, was to deliberate on educational topics and 
take measures to secure greater success ‘in the educa- 
tional interests of the denomination. Three sessions, 
morning, afternoon and evening, were held each day 
during the three days which the convention lasted. 
The first session was occupied chiefly in completing the 
organization and in listening to a paper fromthe execu- 
tive committee of the American Baptist Educational 
Commission, the organization under whose auspices the 
convention was held. This paper gave the ¢ircumstan- 
ces under which the Commission was organized five 
years ago, its history during that period, and closed with 
a surrender of its uncompleted work to the convention 
and a question, whether a permanent organization of 
the educational forces of the denomination should be 
made. Addresses were also made by Rev. Dr. George 
D. Boardman, who welcomed the members of the con- 
vention, and by Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, who spoke upon 
“Institutions of Learning established by Christian De- 
nominations considered with reference to Present and 
Probable Systems of Pub ic Instruction.” 

In the afternoon session of Tuesday un essay was read 
upon the question,“ How, and to what extent, may col- 
leges established for the education of young men and 
adjusted to that end, be made by the teaching which 
they offer, and by their apparatus of instruction, to serve, 
without damage to that original purpose, in the educa- 
tion of young women?” The main points of this paper 
are as follows: “Colleges admitting young women may 
at the outset take for granted that those applying for 
admission and found qualified will be very few. These 
few may be admitted to the courses of study already es- 
tablished, to pursue them without special privileges of 
choice, just as young men do. As the number increases, 
it will probably be found advisable to provide for a 
wider range of choice, for the introduction of new cours- 
es, and for some modification in the existing courses. 
If the number is Jarge and constant, or increasing, special 
provision must be made for the care and comfort of these 
students. A building adapted to their wants must be 
erected and furnished, and placed under the supervision, 
to a greater or less extent, of accomplished and mother- 
ly women. Meanwhile the two sexes will meet together 
in the daily worship of the college, and their association 
will render the worship more real, more pleasant, and 
more valuable in its moral and religious influence. 
They will meet in the class-room, and each will stimu- 
late the other to new diligence, and help to secure a 
discipline more complete, a culture more generous, and 
a development more symmetrical. They will meet, to 
some extent, in social life, be less likely to seek each other’s 
society clandestinely than if they were not necessarily 
brought together in their daily duties ; and each will en- | 
ter on subsequent life with more knowledge of human 
nature, with better preparation of manners, and with a 
broader experience than if each had been brought up in 
seclusion from the other. The college will _not be 
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worth less to the young man, but more, and will be worth 
as much to the woman as to the man.” 

Addresses were also delivered by Rev. Drs. Broadus, 
Bliss, Burleson, and Wayland, and a paper was read by 
Rev. Kendall Brooks, President of Kalamazoo College, 
> Mich, upon “The Methods and Uses of Classical 
Study.” Remarks upon the same topic were made by 
Prof. J. L. Lincoln, LL.D., Rev. Dr. Bliss, and Rev. T. 
G. Jones. The report of the Committee on the Organ- 
ization of the Educational Work of the Baptist Denom- 
ination was also read by Rev. Dr. S. S. Cutting. 

The evening session was devoted to the appointment 
of various Committees and to listening to a paper by 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Talbot, of Denison University, Ohio, 
on “Education, a development of Christian life, the 
supplement and suppore of all evangelization, and 
therefore due in its highest practicable forms, to the 
whole body of the ministry and the laity.” 

The morning session on Wednesday was devoted to 
the reading of papers and discussion of the topics pre- 
sented. ‘The Rev. R. C. Mills, D.D., of Massachusetts, 
read a paper on “The Causes which Hinder the In- 
crease of the Ministry,” which was discussed by Dr. 
Wm. Lamson, of Mass.; Dr. E. G. Robinson, president 
of Brown University ; Dr. G. W. Bosworth, Mass.; Dr. 
R. Trumbull, Conn.; Rev. P. S. Bailey, D.D., IN., sec- 
retary of the Baptist Theological Seminary ; Rev. Dr. 
S. S. Cutting, secretary of the convention, and Scnator 
Jas. R. Doolittle, of Wisconsin. 

A paper of considerable importance was also read 
by Professor G. D. B. Pepper, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary upon the subject “ What is Theological Edu- 
cation.” After defining thcology in its connection with 
ministerial education, to be the Christian life in its 
relation to a governing Deity and a governed subject, 
the speaker affirmed that as opposed to this the specu- 
lations which build up all knowledge of God as of all 
else upon known phenomena could not come within the 
studies of a theological school. ‘Fhe studies of a 
theological school, moreover, excluded all* knowledge 
which had nothing more to recommend it than the 
Nor were studies to 
be entered upon which exercised the mind with that 
sole aim and result. True theological study has been 
called by a certain class of philosophers “ other world- 
ness,” but the truth is that it considered tn all its details 
the relations of the other world to this. ‘The speaker 
then proceeded to elaborate the definition of theology 


fact of its being knowledge. 


in its organizing principle; viz., as studying God in His 
relation of All-supreine Governor to man, His subject. 
This was carried on at great length, and its scope in- 
cluded the consideration of the leading branches of 
theolosical study. 

[n this session also the report of the Committee on 
permanent organization was presented and read. 

The afternoon session was devoted in part to the 
reading of a paper by Professor N. L. Andrews of 
Madison University, upon “ The Moral Elements of the 
Teachers Art,” which was discussed by different ones, 
and a paper by Professor H. H. Harris, of Richmond 
College, upon “ Methods and Limits of Beneficiary 
Aid,” which also excited earnest discussion, Quite a 
portion of this session was taken up by a debate over 
the report of the Committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion, 

The evening session was devoted mainly to a con- 
tinuation of this discussion although a paper assigned 
to President A. Caswell, D.D., LL.D, of the Brown 
University, on “Phe Relative Claims of our Institu 
tions of Learning on the Public Benefactions of our 
Churches,” was read by Prof. J. L. Lincoln. 

On Thursday morning the regular business of the 
convention was continued, The report of the committee 
on ihe education of women was presented by Professor 
Alvah Hovey. This report favored the education of 
young women in the same colleges with young men, and 
asked that the people might be given at once the bene- 
fit of denominational experiment, and on motion of Br. 
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Boardman was accepted and adopted by the convention. 
Resolutions of respect were passed in reference to Hon, 
Wm. Kelley, deceased, late President of the Educa- 
tional Commission, and eulogies were pronounced by 
ditferent persons. After this an important paper and 
one which excited a good deal of discussion, was read 
by Prof. C. H. Toy, D. D., Greenville, S. C., on “The 
Place of Theological Science, in the Sciences comprised 
in a Liberal Education.” The author pleaded warmly 
for the introduction of theologicnl study in connection 
with liberal education. What was asked of the general 
colleges was that the study of theological science should 
be classed with other sciences as an equal part of a 
regular course. In the discussion upon this paper 
which followed, Prof. Kendfick expressed himself in 
favor of introducing Hebrew as a branch of learning in 
our secular colleges. He was in favor of breaking 
down the barriers between the theological and secular 
schools, and this could be best done he thought by equal- 
izing the studies. Professor Alvah Hovey declared 
himself in favor of requiring the teachers of natural 
science in our Institutions to take a full course of theol- 
ogy, with the obvious purpose of connecting science 
with the Bible record, in which view he was sustained 
by Prof. Andrews. Prest. Robinson of Brown Univer- 
sity thought that the proposed change would require a 
complete reconstruction of the curricula of both col- 
lege and theological seminary. Other speakers favored 
the introduction of Bible study into the regular college 
course. 

The remainder of this session was taken up with dis- 
cussion upon the question of permanent organization of 
the commission. ‘The afternoon sessson was also occu- 
picd with the same topic, and resulted in the adoption 
ofa constitution, the first four articles of which, defining 
the name, objects, officers, etc., of the commission, are 
as follows. ‘Phe remaining articles contain provisions 
for the internal government of the body and for triennial 
meetings, ete. 

First, This association shall be called the, American Baptist 
Educational Commission. 

Second, This commission shall have for its object the promotion 
of education, and the increase of the ministry in the Baptist denom- 
ination, It shall perform its work by forming centres of counsel 
and co-operation ; by collecting and diffusing information in respect 
to the cause of education as connected with the Baptist denomina- 
tion; by encouraging and fostering the organized action of the de- 
nomination in behalf of its institutions of learning and the educa- 
tion of its youth, and by endeavoring to awaken and sustain a pro- 
founder interest in the increase and education of the ministry. It 
may perform its work further by collecting and appropriating funds 
tor nourishing and sustaining during periods of special exigency, 
endowed or inadequately endowed institutes of higher learning, in 
States or Territories requiring exterior aid, and may receive and 
hold in trust moneys for the endowment of such institutions of 
learning, given under conditions, until such conditions permit their 
transfer to the institutions for which they are designed. It shall 
not take part in the work of raising endowment funds, except by 
advising institutions how to proceed so as not to interfere with each 
other, or make unreasonable demands on the friends of education. 

Third. ‘This commission shal) be composed of the subscribers 
to the original five years’ fund of the commission, and for the time 


being, of the members of the present National Baptist Educational 


Convention, and hereafter, as follows: 1. Of delegates from incor- 
porate institutions of learning, whose boards of control are wholly 
or chiefly of the Baptist denomination, colleges or universities hav- 
ing under graduate classes or schools and conferring degrees. 
Theological seminaries and educational socictics of one or more 
Statcs may each send two delegates. 


schools may cach send one delegate. 


Academies or preparatory 
2. Of delegates from Baptist 
State Conventions or General Associations, and from Baptist State 
Pastoral Conferences. Each State Convention, General Associa. 
tion, or Pastoral Conference may send two delegates, 3. Of per- 
sons OF associations paying money into the treasury of the commis- 
sion to premote its purposes, as follows: Any person paying fifty 
dollars annually shall be a member whilg so paying; and any edu- 
cational association formed to aid the purposes of the commission, 
paying into its treasury not less than fifty dollars annually, may ap- 
point a delegate. 

Fourth, Vhe officers of this commission shall consist of a presi- 
dent, two vice presidents, a recording secretary, a treasurer, an cx- 
ccutive Committee of ten, whose seat shall be at New York, and 
four advisory committees of twelve cach, whose seats shall be re- 
spectively at Bagton, Chicago, Richmond and Nashville. These 
otticers when sitting together, shall constitute the board of council- 
lors. 


At four o'clock on Thursday ĉfternoon the canven- 
tion went in a body to Crozer Theological Seminary at 
Upland, where the institution was inspected and a boun- 
tiful collation partaken of. The delegates returned in 
time to hold a last and closing session in the evening. 
At this session Rev. T. G. Jones of Nashville, Tenn., 
read an able paper “On Limiting the Number of our 
Institutions by our Power to make them Strong.” The 
following officers were elected to serve in the newly 
created organization for three years : President—Alvah 
Hovey, D. D., Massachusetts. Vice-Presidents—Hon. 
J. R. Doolittle, Wisconsin, and Rev. J. S. M. Curry, 
LL. D., Virginia. Recording Secretary—Prof. N. L. 
Andrews, New York. Treasurer—John M. Bruce, Esq., 
New York ; with an Executive Committee and four Ad- 
visory Committees. And after voting thanks to various 
parties, and receiving and accepting the reports of vari- 
ous committees the convention adjourned. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


[This Institution located at Oxford, Ohio, has recently 
adopted a change in its organization which we find thus 
described in the Stucdent:] 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on April 
18th, the plan of an entirely new organization of the 
Miami University was adopted. ‘This plan will go into 
operation at the beginning of the next collegiate year, 
Thursday, September 19th. The established curriculum 
of the ordinary college has been abandoned for a system 
more in accordance with the educational movement of 
the day, and better adapted to the wants of the various 
classes of students seeking a liberal education. 

The plan adopted is designed to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objects : 

1. To provide full courses of instruction for those 
who wish to take either the regular collegiate or classi- 
cal course, or special course in science and literature. 

2. To enable those who may have but a short time to 
spend at college, if but a year or a portion of a year, to 
enter and pursue such studies as they may choose. 

3. To carry the branches taught further than is possi- 
ble under the ordinary collegiate system, and also to 
secure a higher standard of scholarship in all the de- 
partments and classes. 


4. To adapt the university to the school system of the 
country. 

We call attention to a few of the special features of 
the University, in which it differs from other institutions 
of learning in the West. 

Independent Schools.—The customary division into four 
classes with a compulsory course of studies is abolished, 
and for it is substituted the system of independent 
schools. ‘The university is, for the present, composed 
of the schools of the Latin Language and Literature, the 
Greek Language and Literature, Modern Languages and 
English Philology, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Mental Philosophy and Literature. 


The students will be registered as members of the dif- 
ferent schools in which they recite. Each school is di- 
vided into classes as the Professor in charge of it may. 
deem advisable, and grants its own diploma to its grad- 
uates. 

Entire Freedom in the Choice of Studies —No one class 
of studies nor any inviolable order is made obligatory. 
Any student may enter any school or any class ina 
school that his individual tastes, his aims in life, or the 
wishes of his friends may lead him to prefer. At the 
beginning of the collegiate year each student records 
his name with the school he intends to enter, and can- 
not afterwards make any change without the special per- 
mission of the faculty. Every applicant for admission 
is required to be prepared for the schools he proposes 
to enter, and to take studies enough to fully occupy his 
time. 

Conditions of Graduation.—A student may enter as a 
candidate for any of the higher degrees, or as a candi- 
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date for graduation in one or more schools merely. 
The following degrees are conferred: 

Graduate of a School.—A certificate of graduation is 
given in each department, or school, to all who com- 
plete its prescribed course, and sustain an approved ex- 


amination. This diplomais a certificate of work accom- 
plished in the particular school granting it, without any 
reference to the student’s success or want of success in 
other schools. The amount of time required to take 
this degree depends on the nature of the study, and on 
the thoroughness of the student’s preparation, his ma- 
turity of mind, and his application. Ordinarily, it will 
require two years, some may take it in one year; asa 
student will, in many cases, attend upon several schools 
each session, he can, if diligent, graduate in all the 
schools in three or four years. 

Bachelor of Aris.—Is designed for such as wish to 
take the usual collegiate course. It is conferred upon 
those who have graduated in all the schools of the uni- 
versity, and have sustained the special examinations re- 
quired for this degree. In most cases it will require 
four years to obtain this degree, but those who come well 
prepared, may, by extraordinary diligence, obtain it in 
three years. 

Master of Arts.—Is designed for those wishing to 
pursue certain branches further than is possible in the 
collegiate course. It is conferred upon those who, hav- 
ing taken the degree of A. B., have, in addition, com- 
pletgd the advanced course in any three of the schools, 
and sustained the required examinations. 

Bachelor of Science.—Is designed for those wishing to 
take a full course in the Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences, but do not wish to study the Ancient Lan- 
guages and Mental Philosophy. It is conferred upon 
those who have completed certain prescribed portions 
of the advanced course in some of the same. It will re- 
quire three years to take this degree. 

Bachelor of Literature.—Is designed for such as wish 
to pursue Philological and Literary studies to the exclu- 
sion of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences. It is 
conferred upon those who have graduated in Mental 
Philosophy and Literature and in the Ancient and 
Modern Languages, and have completed certain pre- 
scribed portions of the advanced course in some of the 
same. ‘Time required to obtain this degree, three years. 

| Written Examinations.—Comprehensive and rigid ex- 
aminations have been introduced. The daily marking 
system has been dropped, and the standing of the stu- 
dent is determined by his success in the examinations at 
the close of each term. 

Advanced or Post-Graduate Course.—In addition to 
the under-graduate there is in each school. an advanced 
or post-graduate course, intended for those who, having 
completed the elementary studies, seek instruction in 
those branches, which, from various causes, cannot be 
admitted into an under-graduate course. ‘This ad- 
vanced course is open to all who are prepared to 
enter it. 7 

The tuition fee for the entire year is forty dollars ; 
one-half to be paid at the opening of the first term ; the 
remainder at the opening of the second term. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
The Meteorology of May, 1872.—The mean temper- 


ature of the month of May at New Haven was 60 de- 
grees, which is 2'8 degrees above the average of this 
month. The highest temperature was 89'3 degrees on 
the roth ; the lowest was 39°2 degrees, onthe rst. The 
range of the thermometer for the month was go'r de- 
grees, which is somewhat greater than the usual range. 
The high temperature of the 8th and 1oth was unusual, 
especially for its occurring so early in the month. 

The amount of rain for the ‘past month was 4°39 
inches, which is a little more than the average fall. 


The amount of rain and melted snow for the past six 

months has been 17°61 inches, which is about four 

inches less than the average for New Haven. E. L. 
Yale College, June 1, 1872. 


Ozone-Genesis.—Dr. Pincus states that if perfectly 
pure and dry hydrogen gas is caused to burn, in a very 
small flame, froma jet ending in a very fine point, the 
smell of ozone is very distinctly perceived, and it be- 


illustration of this proposition, we are informed that 
strychnine, so fatal to most animals, may be eaten by 
certain species of monkeys with perfect safety. In the 
case of an East India monkey, known as the (Presbytis 


i ; à i 
comes more conspicuous if a dry and clean beaker-glass! ex/el/us,) one grain was first concealed in a piece of cu- 


is held over the flame. When, by the aid of a properly 
contrived apparatus, the combustion takes place in pure 
oxygen, the same phenomenon is observed.— Chemica? 
News. 


Fossil Man in France. —Mr. S. H. Scudder writes to 
the Naturalist a letter from Mentone, France, in which 
he says: “We have a great find here. 
Paris, has been carrying on excavations in a bone-cave 
here for all the past winter, digging it completely out. 
He has at last obtained a nearly complete skeleton, skull 
perfect, of a large sized fully grown man, at a depth of 
about ten feet in the accumulated debris of the cave, 
and the bottom is not yet reached. Its position tells of 
probable burial, but at that depth, it means-something. 
The skull is well formed judging from photographs before 
me.” 


Spectrum of the Zodiacal Light.—This subject is inti- 
mately connected with that of the spectrum of the aurora, 
because Angstrom announced that the zodiacal light and 
the aurora both give the same monochromatic spectrum. 
But Liais, the Brazilian astronomer, has lately been 
studying the zodiacal light under the very favorable sky 
of Rio Janeiro, and comes to a different conclusion. He 
finds that this does not differ from ordinary sunlight, but 
gives a continuous spectrum.” It is, however, too faint 
to see any dark lines, This result is confirmed by Rev. 
T, W. Webb, of England, who has recently been observ- 
ing the zodiacal light with a spectroscope which shows 
the auroral line very distinctly. He sees nothing like 
the green auroral line in the zodiacal spectrum. 


Respiration of Fish.—M. Grehant, in the course of a 
lecture on respiration in fishes, states that, as shown by 
previous writers, fish are able to live in water until al- 
most the whole of the oxygen it contains in a state of 
solution has been exhausted. ‘This was shown by a 
chemical examination of some water in which live fish 
were preserved, and which, after the expiration’ of a cer- 
tain time, showed an entire absence of oxygen, no change 
in the amount of nitrogen, and double the amount of 
carbonic acid. 

Another curious fact noted by the lecturer was that 
fish breathe by their skin as well as by their gills, nearly 
as great a change in the composition of the gases con- 
tained in the water being observed when the animals 
were suspended up to their branchiz as when the whole 
body was immersed. He also stated that the presence 
or absence of the swimming bladder had little effect on 
the ‘product of respiration. 


Formation of Nitrite of Ammonium in Respiration.— 
The formation of nitrite of ammonium in respiration 
may be shown by the following experiment: On breath- 
ing for a few moments from the chest into a large glass, 
the sides of which are moistened, and afterward rinsing 
out the glass into atest tube, the presence of free ni- 
trous acid is shown by the ordinary reagents (iodide of 
potassium and dilute sulphuric acid). ‘The presence of 
ammonia is shown by the usual reagents. M. Struve 
has remarked that the formation of nitrite of ammonium, 
in the act of respiration, is more feeble in the morning 
before dinner than in the afternoon. He concludes 
from this that the nitrogen in the atmospheric air does 
not play an entirely passive role in respiration, which is 
evidently contrary to the experience of MM. Regnault 
and Reiset. It is natural to suppose that nitrite of am- 
monium present in saliva plays an important part in diges- 
gestion. 


Varying Effects of Poisons on Different Animals.— 


It is a well known fact that what is poison to one ani- 
mal may be taken by another with entire impunity. In 


Mr. Revieére, ofi 


pani secundaria, which closes the round window. 


cumber, which was eaten by the animal with no appa- 
rent effect. Three grains were afterward given, and 
with the same result. To test the strychnine used, 
three grains were administered to a dog,‘ which proved 
almost immediately fatal, Another Indian monkey, 
known as the pouch-cheek monkey, has been found to 
be more susceptible than the Lungoor, but not so nfuch 
as the dog. 

It is also stated that pigeons can take opium in large 
quantities with no injurious -consequence ; goats, to- 
bacco ; and rabbits, belladonna, stramonium and _ hyos- 
cyamus.— Scientific Press. 


Luminous Electrical Tubes.—At a recent séance of 
Société € Encouragement, M. Alvergniat, maker of phys.- 
cal instruments; exhibited several apparatus of his inven- 
tion worthy of notice. They consist of rarefied tubes 
which can be easily rendered luminous by electricity. 
The tension of the vapor in the tubes is measured by a 
hight of mercury varying from *196 to °314 of an inch. 
The vapor is the chloride or bromide of silicium, and by 
rubbing the outside of the tubcs with any substance de- 
veloping electricity, a bright light is produced within the 
tubes, formed of different colored filaments—rose col- 
ored for the chloride and yellowish green for the brom- 
ide. The tension of the vapor necessary tó produce 
this phenomenon is greater than that for the Geissler 
tubes, and the electricity which illuminates these latter 
tubes does not pass through the new apparatus of M. 
Alvergniat. The ingenious arrangement which permits 
of the easy production of these phenomena is capable of 
application in the arts and sciences, and the Comité des 
Arts Economiques consider it well worthy of attention. 


On the Mechanism of Hearing.—Dr. Chas. H. Bur- 
nett has recently published in the Archives of Ophthal- 
mology and Otology, the results of a research made last 
fall in the laboratory of Professor Helmholtz, in Berlin, 
upon the movements of the small bones of the ear, and the 
relation of these movements to that of the membrana tym- 
Ten 
preparations of the temporal bone were employed, taken 
from different subjects as soon after death as possible, 
the ages varying from 6 to 45 years. The round win- 
dow was exposed by removing the floor of the tympa- 
num, the preparation was fixed firmly in a vice, and the 
vibrating parts—previously dusted over with powdered 
starch to render them more visible—were examined with 
the microscope. Four organ-pipes—of 50,140,630 and 
1,160 vibrations per second—were used as sources of 
sound, which was conveyed to the ear by a flexible 
tube. Whenever one of these pipes was sounded, the 
chain of bones was seen to vibrate, the Jength of the ex- 
cursion varying with the pitch of the pipe. The experi- 
ments show: l 

1. That the excursions of the chain of bones of hear- 
ing bear a fixed relation to each other. 

2. That the excursions of these bones are communi- 
cated through the fluid of the labyrinth tothe membrane 
of the round window. 

3. That the excursion of the membrane of the round 
window generally equals that of the stapes ; but it may 
equal that of the membrana tympani at the point of the 
manubrium mallet. 

4. The pressure within the labyrinth, increased bc- 
yond certain limits, causes cessation of the action of the 
membrane of the round window and the chain of bones. 
This occurs sooner in connection with high notes 
than with the lower notes of the scale. 

5. Ifthe labyrinthine pressure be greatly diminished or 
totally removed, the chain of bones may continue to vi- 
brate, but they exert no influence upon the membrane 
of the round window. 
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AMONG the lecturers who are to favor the American 
people the coming season and whose engagements are 
made by the American Literary (Lecture) Bureau of 
B. W. Williams, Boston, are James Anthony Froude, of 
London, who takes for his subject “ The Historical 
Relations of England and Ireland;” Edmund Yates, 
of London, who speaks on “ English Society,” “ The 
Princes of the Pen,” and “The British Parliament;” Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler, who gives a new lecture, “ The Old 
English Ballads,” an addition to his “ Day and Night 
in Congress ;” Paul B. DuChaillu, who offers among 
several others a new lecture entitled “ Life in Norway;” 
Rev. George H. Hepworth, who is to have a new lec- 
ture in addition to old ones, and Hon. Carl Schurz, 
who also is to give a new lecture. This lecture Bureau 
also makes engagements for James T. Fields, General 
Kilpatrick, Miss Kate Field, Matthew Hale Smith, Miss 
Kate Stanton, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden and others ; likewise for a number of rea- 
ders, including, among others, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Miss Abbie Sage Richardson, and Mrs, Dallas 
Glynn. 


—— 


— =- o e 


A view somewhat contrary to the common one is 
taken in a recent number of the New York Observer, in 
the matter of beneficiary aid to indigent students. The 
view is taken in an article which aims to show that there 
should be a reduction in the benevolent boards of the 
Presbyterian church. And among other points, it makes 
one that there is no further need for the existence of 
a Board of Education to aid students who are preparing 
for the ministry. In support of its position, the 
Observer takes the ground that experience proves that 
the proffer of pecuniary aid has helped many inferior 
men into the ministry, a large proportion of whom have 
been failures ; that young men of real ability, who have 
proper views of the sacred calling, will work their own 
way through college and seminary into the ministry, 
just as others do into the professions of law and medi 
cine; that the money given for educating failures ts just 
so much wasted, and that the approaches to the sacred 
offices should be made more difficult than they now are 
by the system of beneficiary education. While we 
hardly agree with the Odserver’s opinions, we still think 
that their publication is opportune, and that they should 
stimulate those who have charge of the beneficairy 
funds of theological seminaries to greater care in the 
selection of candidates to enjoy the aid furnished. ‘There 
can be little doubt that lazy inefficient men are allared 
into the ministry by the advantages and ease which are 
offered by the seminaries or benevolent societies, and 
these very advantages even, cannot, in some cases at 
least, help increasing this laziness and ‘efficiency by 
taking away the strongest of motives, necessity. They 
remove the antagonism which to some natures is essen- 
tial to success and almost even to action. But that 
greater evil than good is done in the aggregate by ben- 
evolent sucicties, is a point upon which we should want 
to sce definite statistics before we would be inclined to 
adopt the view. However, too great care, it seems to 
us, cannot be taken in bestowing beneficiary aid. 


In the subject of the co-education of the sexes, 
there seems a possibility of a difficulty that had not 
been anticipated ; and. yet this possibility is so small, 


that it can hardly be said to amount to a probability. | will be, the more wide its influence,” Fourthly, “ D o 


As is well known, the trustees of Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Conn., last summervoted to admit 
women on the same terms as men in that institugion. 
This action from the first was regarded with dislike by 
the students, who have seemed to consider it a trick of 
the Boston portion of the controlling powers of Wes- 
leyan, and they have not hesitated to express their feel- 
ings in the matter. But nothing but talk has yet re- 
sulted so far as we know. 
the Argus hints at something more definite. It says, 
“We understand that quite a number of students are 
thinking of leaving at the close of this year and going 
to some other institution on account of the expected 
entrance of females at this college. To such we Say, 
we heartily sympathize with you in- your sorrow for the 
action of a few influential Alumni, who have caused 
Wesleyan’s doors to be so thrown open ; but we advise, 
before taking the projected step, that a memorial to the 
trustees be drawn up, respectfully asking them to re- 
consider their hasty action * * * Wehope,as there 
is excellent reason for doing, that the faculty and the 
great majority of alumni are opposed to any such revo- 
lutionary project, and respectfully memorialize those in 
authority to prevent the threatened disaster to Wesleyan 
University—the admission of women to its halls.” The 
cause of this feeling among the students seems to be 
in part at least, an idea that the admission of women 
will degrade the college to the level of the “ western 


mixed colleges.” We can hardly conceive that the 


However the last number of| knowledge in the premises.” 


not spend your money before you have it.” “Tf you have 
nothing, spend nothing. If you have $999.99, do not 
spend $1,000.” Frifthly, “ Do not send an agent East.” 
“ An endowment that is raised at home is an evidence 
of confidence at home. To canvass your own state in 
behalf of your proposed college will be a most effective, 
and, on the whole, a very fair way of taking the vote of 
those who have the most interest and best means of 
“I wish that the friends 
of education at the East would unite in saying: We will 
will not render aid to any college that has not the suf- 
frage and the confidence of its own locality.” Finally, 
Do not insult God by asking him for second-rate, third- 
rate, tenth-rate blessings. If you want a large thing 
ask Him for a large thing.” 


' TEXHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN ITALY. 


One of the means by which educational information 
is disseminated in the country by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, is by pamphlets called “ Circular of Information of 
the Bureau of Education.” These pamphlets contain 
educational matter which is difficult to obtain from any 
other source, gotten up under the charge of the Com- 
missioner of Education, and are issued as often as cir- 
cumstances permit. The Circular for February, issued 
not long since, contains a report upon educatiog in 
Greece, received from Hon. John Francis, United States 
minister resident at Athens ; a report upon Education 


students of Wesleyan. will withdraw from their classes lin the Argentine Republic, and information in respect 


for the reasons given, nor can we understand how they 
will be degraded or the credit of the institution injured 
by the presence of their sisters in the same recitation 
rooms with themselves. But be that as it may, unless 
we mis-read the signs of the times, it will not be many 
years before the number of institutions in which co-edu-. 
cation of the sexes is practiced, will be doubled, and 
that too in the Eastern States, and whether any degre- 
dation follows or not. 


— ee to 


Rev. H. L."°Way ann, formerly president of the now 
defunct Franklin College in Indiana, communicates an 
article to last week’s Zadependent, under the head “ How 
to Start a College.” The article is written under the 
form of a letter to the Rev. John Jones, New Broom, 
Nebraska, and purports to be an answer to an inquiry 
from the reverend gentleman as to how the “ Christian 
Israelites of Nebraska” shall “ get-up a college.” The 
article is a lohg one and covers the ground thoroughly. 
We would that every manor assemblage of men who are 
anxious to start a new college, would read it before they 
commence their work. We cannot forbear giving the 
main points of the article and an occasional quotation. 
In the first place, says President Wayland, “ Do not 
start a college at all unless you are sure that it is needed. 
And if the ability of those desiring a collegeis not suffi- 
cient to create a college, pray remember that the multi- 
plication of colleges is not what is needed.” “ A stagger- 
ing, shambling college, possessed of no library, no ap- 
paratus, no appliances of instruction, with two or three 
teachers of either sex, who are so engrossed with hear- 
ing recitations that they have no time to ach, and 
compelled to give half their strength to keeping the 
wolf from the door; a college uniting the puny dimen- 
sions of infancy with the decreptitude of age, and every 
year inheriting and bequeathing an accumulated legacy 
of failure—such institutions we do not need to multiply.” 


to education in Chili and Ecquador; statistics in re- 
ference to elementary education in Portugal, prepared 
by Mr. Rodriguez, editor of “ O Novo Mundo ;” Notes 
on School Education in Japan, furnished by Commis- 
sioner Tanaka, and the official report for 1870, upon 
Technical Education in Italy, obtained through the 
Bureau of Statistics. These papers, taken as a whole, 
present a large amount of valuable information in refer- . 
ence to the progress of education throughout the world, 
and the thanks of educators throughout the country are 
due to Commissioner Eaton for securing them and 
giving them circulation. 

From the last of these, the Report on Technical In- 
struction in Italy, we propose to draw a few facts which 
may prove of interest. ‘The technical instruction of 


Italy is given under four heads or subdivisions. These 
comprise the instruction furnished: 1. In popular 
schools of arts, trades and industrial drawing. 2. In 


military and moral schools. 3. In schools which give 
technical instruction of the second grade; and 4. In 
schools which furnish superior technical instruction. 

The schools of the first class mentioned above are 
benevolent Institutions, established by private and 
municipal associations. They are found throughout 
the whole peninsula, and their object is to furnish in- 
formation to workingmen such 4ss will be useful to them 
in cheir various trades. Accordingly, some of the 
schools are for masons, some for carpenters, some 
for blacksmiths, cabinctmakers, etc., while in others or- 
namental and geometrical drawing applicd to various 
industries, are taught ; and some have even a course in 
chemistry as applied to some industry. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1870 there were 154 of these schools 
in operation, employing 567 teachers, and attended by 
13,329 pupils. 

The military and naval schools are eleven in num- 
ber, of which eight are military and three naval. The ob- 


But, “ifyou are satisfied that a college is needed, and that ject of these schools is to prepare young men for officers 


a good college may, with the ordinary blessing of Prov- 
idence be created, then, secondly, Do not be in a hurry. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to establish a college ; 
it is well nigh the hardest to establish a good college.” 
“Five years, ten years would be a cheap rate at which 
to purchase success.” ‘Thirdly, “ Do not pump at the 
first location.” “Get the best place for your college, and 
the battleis half won. The better your location the more 
easily will your college be built up ; and the better it 


and non-commissioned officers in the army and navy. 
The military schools are divided into grades, as follows : 
t. Superior institutions, which comprehend the the Royal 
Military Academy at ‘Turin, and the School for Cavalry 
and Military Officers at Modena. 2. Secondary institu- 
tions which embrace the Military Colleges at Milan and 
at Naples. 3. Gratuitous schools embracing the Bat- 
tallion Schools for/Sons of soldiers! at Racconigi and 
Maddaloni pandyga Notmal, Schools comprehending 
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the Normal Schools for Infantry and for Cavalry. The The Royal Italian Industrial Museum at Turin was 
course of instruction in the superior, secondary andj founded in 1866, and was entirely reorganized in 1869. 


normal schools lasts three vears ; that in the gratuitous 
schools but two. In the naval schools, which compre- 
hend the Royal Naval Academies at Naples and at 

_ Genoa, and the school for machinists and instructors, 
the course of instruction lasts four years. In the first 
two institutions during the first three years, eight months 
are spent in college and four on shipboard, while dur- 
ing the last year six months are given to each. 

The schools which give technical instruction of the 
second grade have courses in agriculture, in the com- 
mercial sciences, in mechanics, in metalurgy, and in 
chemical industry. Some of them are devoted entirely 
to one course of instruction, while in others there are 
three. There are seventy-eight of these schools in all, 
and they had, in 1870, eight hundred and twenty two 
teachers and 5,578 pupils. 
this kind has risen rapidly since 1860. There were in 
that year only four technical schools in the country, and 
these quite unsatisfactory, but a gradual increase has 
carried the number up to seventy-eight. Sixteen were 
founded in 1862 and thirteen in 1866. The largest 
fumber of schools in one province is in Lombardy 
which has twelve, and Piedmont follows with eleven. 
Liguria and Emilia have each nine, Sicily, seven, and 

Of these schools fifty-four are either gov- 
ermental or are assisted by the government, while twen- 
ty-four are entirely independent of such aid. 

The schools for superior technical instruction are three 
in number, the Superior School of Commerce at Venice ; 
the Superior School of Agriculture at Milan, and the Su- 
perior School of Navigation at Genoa. To these should 
perhaps be added the Royal Italian Industrial Museum at 
Turin. The first of these superior institutions was es- 
tablished by a decree of August 6th, 1868. It is in- 
tended to educate competent teachers for business col- 
leges, and partakes somewhat therefore of the nature of 
a normal school. The course of instruction embraces 
both modern European and Oriental languages ; among 
the latter, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. There is also a 
course of instruction for the education of consuls in for- 
eign countries, which last four years. The normal course 
lasts three, and a supplementary business course two 
years. Among the topics taught are commercial litera- 
ture, commercial geography, knowledge of goods, book- 
keeping, the principles of commercial law and practice, 
foreign languages, commercial statistics, etc. The num- 
ber of students in this institution in, 1870, was 109. It 
is supported by the general, provincial and municipal 
governments, assisted by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Superior School of Agriculture at Milan was es- 
tablished by a royal decree of April 1oth, 1870, and is 
supported in the same way as the School of Commerce, 
except that the stipend from the Chamber of Commerce 
is wanting. This institution, which was to be opened 
for the scholastic vear of ’70—’71, was to have courses of 
agriculture, a normal school for the education of pro- 
fessors of agriculture, and special courses for heads of 
great agricultural enterprises. An effort was also to be 
made to advance agriculture by experiments. 

The Superior School of Navigation at Genoa, was 
founded by royal decree of June 25th, 1870. It was to be 
supported in the same manner as the School of Commere~. 
This school was to have two sections a nautical section to 
be devoted to the education of professors of navigation,and 
a section of naval instruction for thecducation of com- 
petent naval engineers. Among the studies to be taught 
in the first section are nautical: astronomy, navigation, 
hydrography, physical geography, meteorology, commer- 
cial economy, etc. The course of instruction in the 
other sections 1s to embrace mechanics applied to naval 
construction and machinery, theory of ships and ship- 
building, theory of steam-engines, drawing of machinery, 
naval construction, etc. ‘The school is to be under the 
charge of a directing board composed of representatives 
of the government and the other authorities contribut- 
ing to its maintenance. 


The number of schools of| know that the government fosters and favors these insti- 


as broad and catholic as it was strong and positive. 
Berkshire County has never lost a better man, and has 
no better man to lose. 

At a meeting of the students of the college, held May 
28th, the following resolutions were passed : 


WHEREAS, It has pleased God to remove from us our esteemed 
friend and instructor, Prof. Albert Hopkins, whose exalted piety and 
rare devotion to the religious as well as the educational interests of 
the College, have made him .beloved by all who havé known him 
during his long connection with the institution, whose attainments 
in the field of science have gained for him the respect of the world, 
whose life has been to all an example of religious fortitude and hap- 
piness. While we deeply deplore the loss to the cause of education 
ofan eminent scholar, tothe cause of Christ throughout the world of 
a strong friend and supporter, and to ourselves of a watchful coun- 
selor a@ guide, we yet feel assured that our loss is his gain, and 

WHEREAS, We recognize in his death the loss of a great and 
good man, whose earnestness and steadfastness of character we ap- 
preciate, and the loss of whose example we greatly lament, and 

WHEREAS, We, the students of Williams College, desire to ex- 
press our grief at the death of him who has justly won our highest 
respect and admiration, and for whom we feel a deep and unaffected 
sorrow. Therefore be it 

Resolved, that we tender to the family of the deceased, our heart- 
felt sympathy, and would supplicate for them the grace and comfort 
they necd in this their sore affliction, and be it further 

Resolved, That we also extend to the Faculty and Trustees of 
Williams College our sympathy in the loss they sustain by the re- 
moval of their beloved co-laborer, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be ppgpented to the be- 
reaved family, to the Faculty, and that they be published in the 
College and other publications. 

Geo. H. Stever, Chairman; D. C. Farr, J. E. Russell, E. A. 
Day, H. L. Wright, I. H. Polhemus, committee, 

Williamstown, Mass., May 28th, 1872. 
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Macmillian & Co. will shortly publish “The Oxford 
Bampton Lectures,” for 1871. The subject is Dissent 
in its relation to the Church of England, and the author 
the Rev. G. H. Curteis, M. A., Principal of the Litch- 
field Theological Seminary. 


It combines the following institutions: The school and 
laboratory of Chemical Technology, well supplied with 
lecture rooms, working laboratories and apparatus ; the 
Physical Laboratory and Cabinet, which has a lecture- 
room capable of seating two hundred ;-a hall for Me- 
chanical Experiments ; a Drawing School, and a well 
filled Museum. ‘The museum of dendrology connected 
with the latter is said to have the richest collectiow of 
wood specimens in the world. 

From this brief review of the condition of technical 
education in Italy, it will be seen that the prospect is 
most encouraging. Many, in fact most of the schools, 
are young, but with the impetus which they must receive 
from the growth of liberal ideas in that country, they 
will expand in rapid development. Itis gratifying to 


tutions in every way possible. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT HOPKINS. 


Professor Albert Hopkins, brother of President Hop- 
kins of Williams College, and for forty-three years a 
professor in that institution, died at his home in Wil- 
liamstown, on Friday, May 24th, in the sixty fifth year 
of his age. His funeral was attended in Williamstown 
on the following Tuesday. The exercises were con 
ducted by Professor Chadbourne, who was assisted in 
the opening prayer by Professor Griffin and in the closing 
prayer by Professor Bascom. The Jndependent of last 
week presents the following obituary notice: Professor 
Hopkins has himself been a large part of the history 
of Williams College. Thirty-seven years ago he com 
menced on his personal responsibility the erection of 
the astronomical observatory. This was the first build- 
ing in this country devoted exclusively to this purpose, 
and it fitly bears his name. His earlier years gave 
promise of eminent attainments in natural philosophy 
and astronomy, the two sciences to which his study was 
directed ; and the promise was by no means broke 
though domestic cares greatly interfered with the prose- 
cution of his studies. It is with the religious history of 
the college and neighborhood that his name will be most 
intimately connected. He was the founder of the daily 
noon prayer-meeting, thirty years ago, and almost con- 
stantly its leader. Though he was only recently or- 
dained, he has for many years been a preacher of the 
gospel; and not only in the college, but in-all its vicin- 
ity, his message was often heard. Most frequently his 
manner was deliberate and slow ; but sometimes his 
piercing eye would kindle, and his deep voice would 
ring with utterances as intense and dramatic as we have 
ever heard from any speaker. In the neighborhood of 
Williams College there was a locality known as the 
White Oaks, inhabited by one of those degraded com. 
munities which are occasionally found in New England. 
Into this den of crime and shame Professor Hopkins 
entered long ago, laboring with stngular wisdom and 
with marvelous success, for the Christianization of its 
heathen population. On his owncharges he began the 
erection of a chapel in the White Oaks ; and, though 
he had some assistance in the enterprise, the greater 
part of the funds came out of his own pocket. Here 
he gathered a congregation and a Sunday-school, and 
at length organized a church, undenominational in its 
character. “ The Church of Christ in the White Oaks” 
he used to call it. Never till the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed will all the fidelity and self-devotion of 
this good man be known. He was the best specimen 
we have ever seen of a New England Puritan—or, to 
borrow Mr. Beecher’s saying, of what we believe the 
New England Puritan would have been if he had lived 
in our day. Somber and stern in his exterior, it was 
easy to think that he was harsh and exacting in his 
spirit ; but all who knew him found that underneath 
this grim appearance there was a cheerful and evena 
merry heart, a quick and tender sympnithy, and a faith 


Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.*—Principal 
Shairp’s “ Studies in Poetry and Philosophy ” consists of 
fSur articles originally published in the North British 
Review. The first three are biographical sketches, re- 
spectively, of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keble with 
reviews of their literary productions. The fourth is an 
inquiry into the dynamic or motive power in moral life. 
They cannot properly be characterized as very original, 
very profound, or very brilliant. But they are marked 
by accurate observation, careful reflection and refined 
taste. They are the productions of a thorough scholar, 
a patient thinker, and a true Christian. The thought, 
if not deep and broad, is just and sound ; it is clear and 
vigorous ; itis popular and practical rather than abstruse 
and speculative. Purity of style, an easy and grace- 
ful flow of diction, and a natural, modest imagery help 
to place these articles in the first rank of recent essay 
literature in our language. 

The biographical notices of the three poets and their 
works are carefully prepared. They are of course limi- 
ted in extent, but present very full views of their subjects. 
The criticisms on their writings are intelligent and just. 
They will induce in the candid reader a new study of 
these great poets. 

The philosophical disquisition deals in great fairness 
with former leading speculations on the fundamental 
questions in ethics, yet turns from them in disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction. The intuitive theories of 
morals present a motive, high indeed, but remote and 
impalpable, not one that comes easily home to the hearts 
of ordinary men.  Utilitarian theories in the narrower 
form present a motive—self-love—near and strong 
enough, but too low and unsatisfying, and in the wider 
form of universal benevolence, they present one that is 
elevated indeed but weak. The conclusion is that man 


*Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. By J. C. Shairp, Principal of 
the United College of St. Salvador and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. 
Author of “Culture and Religion.” New York: Hurd & Hough- 
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must look above and beyond himself for the impulse 
and the help to rise. To the reality and availability of 
this source of moral strength, Principal Shairp points out 
separate lines of thought, all leading upward and all con- 
verging to one spiritual center. The enumeration of 
these lines is :—the mark of design on all outward things; 
the causal instinct or mental demand for a cause; the 
aspiration after an ideal perfection ; the insufficiency of 
self for self ; the feeling of the derivative nature of our 
whole being ; and, lastly, the law of duty—the moral 
law, which is of all these marks of thought “ the loftiest, 
the directest, the most inward, the most awe-inspiring.” 
The conciliation of culture and religion is to be effected 
by first meeting the first and deepest need of man by 
bringing his will into contact with a will highe®purer, 
stronger than itself. The soul thus set right by alleg. 
iance to the all-righteous will and thus finding Christ as 
the life of individual hearts and the connecting bond of 
humanity, culture may be added without stint. 


Hawthorne’s Italian Note-Books.* We never catch 
Hawthorne’s mind in undress. His journals no more 


than his romances are revelations of his inner self. If 
not written “with an eye suspicious toward posterity” 
they at least show how strong was the literary con- 
science which made him write carefully and beautifully 
even when wetting only for himself. It is pleasant to 
miss the scrappy, slipshod manner and gushing confi- 
dences of the common journalizer ; and it proves a fine 
self-respect in the writer. z 

Perhaps this quality in Mr. Hawthorne’s note-books 
comes partly from his custom of using them as raw ma- 
terial for his more elaborate works. Readers ofthe 
Marble Faun will turn with fresh interest to the descrip- 
tions, in that most brilliant of his fictions, of the delight- 
ful Villa Borghese, of Guido’s Beatrice, and of the Cata- 
comb of St. Calixtus, when they have found the studies 
or “plasters ” ofall these in the note-books. As for 
the Faun itself, we seem to assist in person at its crea- 
tion, and “ our heart leaps up when we behold” “ a Faun, 
copied from that of Praxiteles, and another, who seems 
to be dancing, were exceedingly pleasant to look at. 
like these strange, sweet, playful, rustic creatures, ... 
linked so prettily, without monstrosity, to the lower 
tribes ..... Their character has never, that I know 
of, been wrought out in literature ; and something quite 
good, funny and philosophical, as well as poetic, might 
very likely be educed from them. .... The faun is 
a natural and delightful link betwixt human and brute 
life, with something of a divine character intermin- 
gled.” 

These Italian note-books are not quite so satisfactory 
as the English and American. Hawthorne’s mind 
chose to seek the beautiful in its less obvious and 
more spiritual forms. In Italy beauty was thrust upon 
him by the gallery-and-church-full, till the crowded 
splendors dazzled and benumbed his spirit, more at 
home in coaxing the shy, in frequent charms of a soberer 
country to yield him something of their significance. 
He went through the galleries in a perfunctory way 
not understanding much, and with his wearied attention 
refusing to take in a tithe of what he saw. He was so’ 
bored that it gives something of tediousness to his page. 
He was not a very instructed or enthusiastic critic, and 
made up his mind with an amusing indifference to tra- 
ditionary views. The “damnable iteration ” of his dis- 
gust and disheartenment at the sight of grimy old 
masters is the most emphatic piece of criticism which 
he makes. He confesses to an honest and childlike 
love of bright colors, dwelling fondly on the brilliant 
toys of Benvenuto Cellini and on the gold-encrusted 
cross-beams and painted interstices of the heavy palace 
ceilings. 

His mind seldom takes that unchanging and satisfac- 
tory impress of a great work of art which makes it a 
‘ joy forever ;” his momentary mood subdues the picture 


* Passages from the French and Italian Note-books of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1872. 


or the statue to itself. Naturally, therefore, in his un- 
receptive moods he distrusts the judgment formed when 
his nature was ina state of healthier tension. “ To- 
day,” he says, “the Venus (di Medici) seems to me a 
mere lump of yellow clay.” It was the gift of his 
genius, however, that, when it really took a shock from 
another mind, it uttered responses far richer than ever 
fall from the lips of the stock critics. There was genius 
in the way in which he approached the painting or the 
statue, knowing and caring nothing about the fechnique, 
but’ trying to kindle some fire in his own mind that 
should answer the inspiration of the artist. We mention 
by way of example, his notice of Michael Angelo’s 
Fates, and his Statue of Lorenzo the Magnificent ; and 
particularly of Guido’s Beatrice Cenci—the thing m 
Italian galleries that seems to have cast the strongest 
charm about his mystery-loving soul. 

With the true eclecticism of his genius, Hawthorne 
turned aside from the art of Italy, to seek and find 
fresher flavors in the by-paths of Italian life. Here his 
touch is nut impatient and feeble as sometimes in the 
galleries, but lingering and minute as in his little Pre- 
Raphaelite foregrounds of English hedgerows, matted 
masses of leaf and bloom glistening and dripping softly 
under that gray English sky in which his soul found re- 
freshment and beauty more than under the Italian blue. 
In these journals and in the Marble Faun, as nowhere 
else save in dear, delightful old Rogers, we seem to see 
Italy, as we read :—The white glare of the Piazzas ; 
the dusky church-interiors with their half-dozen silent 
kneelers at the chapels where the candles twinkle faintly 
on the altars; The ancient houses, picturesquely dis- 
colored, of the Ponte Vecchio ; the white roads and ver- 
dureless landscape lying far and sharp in the lidless 
Italian sunshine ; The mediaeval hill-top cities, each with 
its wall, its narrow, high built street and its population 
of sturdy beggars ;—Arezzo, Pasi gnani, Radicofani— 
their ancient, musical names bring up whatever of dream 
or picture, remeniscence has been in our mind’s Italy: 
—the vine-leaves on the stucco wall and the vine leave 
shadows on the sill—the 


“ Small voices and an old guitar 
Winning their way to an unguarded heart.” 


These journals contain much agreeable gossip about 
literary and other people that Mr. Hawthorne met in Italy 
and at whose hands he submitted to more or less 
lionizing ; among others, the Brownings, Miss Bremer, 
Miss Hosmer, General Pierce and especially Powers the 
sculptor. The latter is decidedly the central figure of the 
book—not even excepting the author, for whom he seems 
to have had a strong attraction mixed with that curious 

erté with which Hawthorn’s shy nature resented the 
approaches of a more positive, or at least, more openly 
aggressive character. There is more of his personal- 
ity in this and his mention of his friend Pierce than in 
anything else in the book. | 

For the rest there is much beautiful and characteris- 
tic, and some profound observation. As an instance of 
the former we may quote the following: ‘ 


We stood at the base of the Campanile, and looked at the bas-re- 
liefs which wreathe it round ; and, above them, a row of statues ; 
and from bottom to top a marvelous minuteness of inlaid marbles, 
filling up the vast and beautiful design of this heaven-aspiring tower. 
Looking upward to its lofty summit,—where angels might alight, 
lapsing downward from Heaven, and gaze curiously at the bustle of 
men below,—I could not but feel that there is a moral charm in 
this faithful minuteness of Gothic architecture, filling up its outline 
with a million of beauties that perhaps may never be studied out by 
a single spectator. It is the very process of nature, and no doubt 
produces an effect we know not of. Classic architecture is nothing 
bur an outline, and affords no little points, no interstices where hu- 
man feelings may cling and overgrow it like ivy. The charm, as I 
said, seems to be moral rather than intellectual ; for in the gem-room 
of the Uffizzi you may see fifty designs, elaborated ona small scale, 
that have just as much merit as the design of the Campanile. Ifit 
were only five inches long, it might be a case of some article of 
toilet; being two hundred feet high, its prettiness develops into 
grandeur ag wellas beauty, and it becomes really one of the won- 
ders of the world. The design of the Pantheon, on the contrary, 
would sus tain its sublimity on whateyer scale it might be repre- 
sented.” | 


As a specimen of the latter take this : 

“The highest, or perhaps, any high administrative ability is intui- 
itive, and precedes argument and rises above it. It isa rcvelation 
of the very thing to be done and its propriety and necessity are felt 
so strongly that very likely it cannot be talked about.” 

This is as good as most of Emerson’s. What he says 
of Nero on page 3 of vol. I, will be appreciated by the 
few among our readers who may have seen in a certain 
gallery a copy of the bust of Nero in the British Museum 
and who recall the terrible will and pride and scorn— 
the sensual but imperial beauty of the face. 

Now and then there is atouch of Hawthorne’s pecu- 
liar humor, as when be complains of some holy persons 
that their “odor is not of sanctity.” And through all is 
that something, which, for want of a less utterly unmean- - 
ing word we agree to call his “ style,” so graceful,so quiet, 
so gentlemanly, so flexible to the slightest movement of 
his mind that we seem not so much to be reading a 
printed page as watching the play of Hawthorne’s fea- 
tures and Jistening to the modulations of his voice. 
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COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


The following College Commencements will be held 
during the week to come. The list is made out partly 
from catalogues in our office and partly from the table 
of collegiate institutions in the last Report of Commis- 
sioner Eaton, Commissioner of Education : 


College of St. Augustine, Benicia, Cal., Thursday, June 13th. 

Blackburn University, Carlinville, Ill., Thursday, June 13th. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln, Ill., Thursday, June 13th. 

Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill., Thursday, June 13th. 

“Westfield College, Westfield, Ill., Wednesday, June 12th. 

Hartsville College, Hartsville, Ind., Tuesday June 11th. 

Union Christian College, Merom, Ind., Wednesday, June r2th. 

Salem College, Bourbon, Ind., Saturday, June 15th. 

Simpson Centenary College, Indianola, Iowa, Wednesday, June 
12th. l 

Tabor College, Tabor, Iowa, Wednesday, June 12th. 

Cecilian College, Cecilian Post Office, Ky., Friday, June 14th. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky., Thursday June 13th. 

Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky., Thursday, June 13th. 

Bethel College, Russelville, Ky., Thursday, June 13th. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., Thursday, June 13th. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., Thursday, 
June 13th., 

Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio, Thursday, June 13th, 

German Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, Thursday, June 12th, 

New Market College, Scio Post Office, Ohio, Friday, June 14th. 

Mercersburg College, Mercersburg, Penn., Thursday,June 13th. 

Palatinate College, Myerstown, Penn., Thursday, June 13th. 

East Tennessee Wesleyan University, Athens, Tenn., Wednes- 
day, June 12th. 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, Thursday, June 
13th. 


By L. Tyerman. 
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College of Arts, University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn., Tues- 
day, June 11th. 3 

Baylor University, Independence, Texas, Wednesday, June 12th. 
` Hampden Sidney College, Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
Thursday, June 13th. l 

The following Theological Seminaries hold their an- 
niversaries during the coming week : 


Bible Department, Eureka College, Eureka, Ill., Thursday, June 
13th. 

Theological Department, Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill., 
Thursday, June 13th. 

Theological School of Hartsville University, Hartsville, Ind., 
Tuesday, June 11th. 

Theological Department, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky,, 
Thursday, June 13th. 

Coliege of the Bible, Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky., Fri- 
day, June rth. 

Diocesan Theological Seminary, Shelbyville, Ky., Thursday, 
June 13th. 


Boston Theological Seminary, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, June 
12th. l 


Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, Mass., Thurs- 
day, June 13th. 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY, WESTERVILLE, O., 


To the Editor of the “College Courant: The six- 
teenth annual Commencement of Otterbein University, 
was attended by a very large number of the alumni 
and other friends. One great attraction of the week 
was the dedication of the university building, completed 
last winter. This edifice is 170 feet in length by 107 
feet in depth; the central portion being three stories 
high, and wings two stories, all having the Mansard 
roof, and tasteful ornamentation. In the building are 
large recitation, lecture and apparatus rooms, four so- 
ciety halls, library and reading-rooms, and a commo- 
dious chapel ; and by competent judges it is pronounced 
the best college building in the state. 


The exercises of Commencement week began May 
26, with the baccalaureate sermon by President Eberly, 
from Proverbs IV:26. 

On the evening of May, 27, were held the Anniver- 
saries of the Philalethean and the Cleiorhetean Literary 
Societies, and on the following evening, those of the 
Philophronean and Philomathean Societies. These 
anniversaries, always a marked feature of Commence- 
ment here, were attended by large audiences, and highly 
appreciated. 

° Wednesday, May 29, was Alumni Day, and the pub- 
lic meeting was a full one. Reports from alumni in 
different parts of the country showed nearly all to be 
engaged in the most honorable literary pursuits, a 
majority being clergymen. Otterbein University is 
proud of her children. | ) 

Wednesday evening the annual addresses before the 
literary societies was delivered by Rev. S. W. Streeter, 
of Austinburg, O., formerly a professor in the uni- 
versity. ` 

Thursday, May 30, was Commencement Day, the ex- 

ercises being held in the chapel, which was literally 
packed, many persons being compelled to stand at the 
.doors and in the halls and corridors. A class of four- 
teen graduated, and all acquitted themselves so well 
that the occasion was pronounced by those who had 
- attended many Commencements, the best in all respects 
within their recollection. 


The following order of exercises was observed, ex 
cellent orchestral music being interspersed: “ Art—the 
Revealer,” L. Hanby ; “Life’s Probation Task,” Œ. E. 
Moore ; “ Unfulfilled,” L. A. Resler ; “ Random-flown,” 
S. J. Menter ; “ The Silent Revofution,” A. B. Hender- 
son; “Christianity in History,” T. H. Kohr; “The 
Chrysalis,” a poem, D. R. Seneff; “ Emancipation from 
Labor,” M. H. Ambrose ; “Want of Sympathy,” S. J. 
Flickinger ; “ Before and After,” A. W. Jones; ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Philanthropy,” George Keister; “Men for the 
Times,” F. M. Kumler ; “ The Peril of the Republic,” 
John Sherrick ; “ Graduating,” Hanby Stahl. 

The degree of Master of Arts, in cursu, was con- 
ferred upon W. Y. Butels, G. S. J. Browne, and J. P. 


Landis of the class of 1869. The honorary degree of] Economy to our natural, intellectual and .moral De- 
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M.A., was conferred upon I. L. Kephart, of Western 


College, Iowa. 


Thursday afternoon the University building was ded- 
icated with appropriate ceremonies, witnessed by a 
large audience, by Bishop J. J. Glossbrenner, of the 
church of the United Brethren in Christ. Upon the 
resignation of President Eberly, Prof. H. A. Thompson 
of Westfield College, Illinois, was elected president, 
and it is understood that he accepts the position. 


. E.G. 
June 4, 1872. l 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


duced by the reading of the class history, by W. T. Un- 
derwood, Lafayette, Indiana, and he was followed. by 
the Prophecy made by H. Neuhoff, of BelleviHe, Ind. 
This was followed by the presentation of a dumb brass 
watch to the man who had never been known to be-on 
time at any recitation, and the gift of a copy of Gree- 
ley’s “What I Know About Farming,” to the representa- 
tive of the Farmers’ Club. The singing of the class 
sgng and the dedication of the Class Ivy followed these 
exercises, and a supper in the evening closed the day. 
The following items from the class history are of inter- 
est: The class had 91 members the first year, 81 the se- 
cond, g1 the third, and to-day there are 86 candidates for 
degrees, being 10 more than the class of ’70, the largest 
class graduated up to this time, and 23 more than the 
class of ’71. Of this number 60 are candidates for the 
degree of B. A.; 12, B. S.; seven, Ph. B., and eight 
want to be engineers. The class represents eight dif- 
ferent States and Canada, as follows: Michigan, 52; 
Ohio, 7 ; Illinois, 7 ; Indiana, 6; New York, 3; Ten- 
nessee, 3; Iowa, 2; Wisconsin, 2, Canada, 4. The 
patriarch of the class is 30 years, ro months and 27 
days old ; the infant 18 years, six months and g6 days, 
The average is 23 years, 6 months and 4 days. The 
heaviest member of the class weighs r92 pounds, and 
the lightest 107. Professionally 24 will be lawyers. 15 
teachers, 8 farmers, 7 engineers, 6 ministers, 5 men. of 
business, 4 doctors, 5 journalists, 1 analytical chemist 
and rr are undecided. As to the sex 84 are males, 2 
females. Eight are in favor of woman suffrage, 68 op- 
posed, and ro don’t care, 41 favor co-education, 40 .do 
not, 5 are indifferent. In religion 16 are Methodists, 9 
Presbyterian, 7 Orthodoxy, 6 Baptist, 5 Episcopal, 4 
Congregational, 3 Free Thinkers, 2.German Reformed, 
2 Lutheran, 2 Independent, 1 Deist, 1 Pagan, 1 Univer- 
salist, ı Liberal, x believer in Dr. Cocker’s Intuitions 
of the Reason, and 23 are undecided. The class have 
Aa 35,746.70. The average cost has been about 
1,749. 


Williams College, (Williamstown, Mass.)—The varied 
exercises of Commencement week embrace many in- 
teresting features. The various .addresses, orations, 
etc., that are to be delivered for the benefit of .the stu- 
dents and the alumni, have appended to them names 
that give sufficient guarantee for their excellence. Sun- 
day, June 23, Pres. Hopkins delivers the Baccalaureate 
Address to the Graduating Class; and Prof. Bascom, 
the address to the Mills Theological Society. 

Monday evening the exhibition of the Adelphic 
Union Society is held. Class Day occurs Tuesday ; 
the evening is given up to the Seniors’ Promenade 
Concert and Class Supper. | 

Wednesday is Alumni Day. In the forenoon the So- 
ciety of the Alumni, presided over by Hon. Jas. A. Gar- 
field, holds its annual meeting; in the afternoon the 
alumni are entertained by an address from: Hon. ;David 
A. Wells, on “The Relation of the Study of Political 


1H. H. Tuttle, Littleton, Mass. 


| tions. 
| proper, the day is filled out with the alumni dinner, the 

Michigan University, (Ann Arbor, Mich.,)—The class 
day exercises of this institution were held on Wednes- 
day, May 29. The morning exercises were held in the 
M. E. church, and consisted of the delivery of the ora- 
tion by J. F. Dutton, of Ann Arbor, upon “ The Forces 
of History ;” and of the poem by W. A. Brooks, of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, upon “The Twentieth Century,” inter- 
spersed with music. The afternoon exercises were intro-: 
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velopment,” and a Poem by Prof. Carter, whose subject 
is “ Hints of Immortality ; Medizeval,—Ancient,—Mo- 
dern.” The Prize Rhetorical Exhibition, at which five 
Juniors and five Sophomores compete for five prizes 
ranging from $50, to $15, is held in the evening. The 
classes of ’47, '52, 62, and ’69, hold reunions. 
Thursday, June 27, is Commencement Day. The 
Commencement “ Honors” are as follows: valedictory, 


F. Wm. Fiske, Southbridge, Mass.; salutatory, John L. 
Tupper, No. Granville, N. Y.; philosophical orations, 
Luther D. Woodbridge, Perth Amboy, N. J., and Wm. 
Besides these appoint- 
ments, there are seven orations and twelve disserta- 
In addition to the Commencement Exercises 


inauguration of the new college president, Hon. Paul 
A. Chadbourne, and the president’s reception. 
At the exercises of Decoration Day, the students 


| were represented by P. C. Chandler, of the Senior class, 


the Alumni by Geo. F. Mills, A.B., of the class of ’62, 
and the Faculty, by Prof. John Bascom, who delivered 
appropriate and telling addresses. . 

Monday of this week was set apart as “ Mountain 
Day” — a semi-annual occurrence, — and numerous 
parties of students availed themselves of the opportun- 
ity to climb to the summit of Mt. Greylock, enjoy the 
view of rare beauty spread before their eyes, and brace 
themselves by breathing the pure mountain air. 

Boating and base ball both are objects of interest ; 
but greater pride is taken in the former. A fine crew 
is in daily practice on the “placid waters of the Hoo- 
sac,” and great confidence is reposed in their stalwart 
limbs and splendid exhibition of muscle. 

June 3rd, 1872. 


Wesleyan University, (Middletown, Conn.)—Our 
correspondent at Wesleyan sends us the following: 
You have published the names of the freshman 
crew which is to represent this college at the Springfield 
regatta, and I may say that they have been highly com- 
plimented by experienced men who have seen them on 
the river. Their trainer, Mr. Fred Synders, of New 
York, took charge of them this morning. Their prac- 
tice boats are a shell (bought from Yale, ’72) anda 
barge (bought of Wesleyan, ’74.) George Roahr, of 
New York, the celebrated builder, is constructing their 
shell for the race. It is to be ready July rst. Con- 
tracts for the new boat-house are being made, the city 
haviog kindly leased an excellent site for it, and we ex- 
pect to occupy it before long. It is probable that a col- 
lege crew will be sent to the races next year. Base ball is 
looking up. We have, again, through the courtesy of the 
city, an excellent park for a practice ground, and our base 
ball prospects brighten. The Freshman nine is open to 
challenges. They played the Trinity Freshmen, May 
25th, on the Mansfield Park, beating them 25 to 17. 
Had the rain not-pfevented, they.would have played the 
Amherst Freshmen, on Hampden Park, Springfield, 
Decoration Day. That match will occur June 8th or 
1sth. .The sophomore nine.is the champion of the col- 
lege, though it is undecided how long they will retain 
the title, a Freshman-Sophomore match being looked 
for as soon as the Freshmen have sufficient practice. 
The Sophomores visited East Berlin, June 1, and were 
defeated by the Independent Junior Club of that place, 17 
to 16. They have a new uniform and are desirous of 
playing matches. They play the Berlin boys a return 
game, June 22d, in this city. The college nine is in good 
order everywhere exceptin the pitcher’s position. As it 
is, we played the Mansfields, three weeks ago, being de- 
feated 26 to Ir. 

The approach of spring, in its enlivening influences 
did not forget the finer sensibilities. No Glee Club 
has represented Wesleyan on the concert stage for sev- 
eral years previous to this. This spring an Arion Glee 
Club has ‘been formed composed as follows: W. U. 
Pearne, '74,.Oxford, N. Y.; J. B. Shepard, ’74, N. Y. ; 
E. P. Stevens, ’74, Charlestown, Mass.; M. D. V. 
Church, ’75, Jersey City; G. W. Hughes, ’75, North- 
ampton, Mass. ; G. W. Nickerson, ’75, Chilmark, Mass. ; 
M. B. Crawford, ’74, New York; J. R. Buckelew, ’74, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The club gave a convert at Essex on 
the evening of Decoration Day. An excursion train had 
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religious works, and is calliP® on former members to 
either send books or money fOF the object. 

— R. L. Stevens, S. E. Erving, and M. S. Shotwell, 
took prizes at the recent gymnastic exhibition in Prince- 
ton. The former was best in gymnastics, the second 
was strongest, and the third the most agile. 

— Three thousand dollars are to be expended at once 
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‘60, PHELPS.—Mr. Wm. Walter Phelps, is named as 
a candidate for Congress in the Fourth district of New 
Jersey, instead of Mr. John Hill. 

63, SUMNER.—Rev. Wm. G. Sumner, rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer in Morristown, N. J, delivered 
the address at the recent celebration of Decoration day 
in that place. The address was- printed in full in Z%e 
Ferseyman, published in Morristown. on casts for the Art Gallery at Amherst. The collec- 

766, BULKLEY.—On Tuesday, May 28, at the resi-|tion is to include, besides others, the most famous of 
ddnce of the bride’s parents, Bergen Point, N. J., by}the Elgin Marbles, the Ghiberti Gates and thè Moses 
the Rev. Henry W. F. Jones, Lucius Duncan Bulkley, |of Michael Angelo. 

M.D., of New York city, was married to Kate La Rue,| _ The Adams Academy, which was founded by Pres- 
eldest daughter of Andrew D. Mellick, esq. ident John Adams in his native town of Quincy, as “a 

67, Evtiot.—C. S. Elliot for three years night editor | school for the study of the Latin and Greek languages,” 
of the New Haven Palladium, and who went last sum-| will open for the first time in September next. It is the 
mer to the position of news editor of the Boston Zvs/,| purpose of the managers to limit the scope of the school 
has recently been advanced to assistant editor of the}to the single work of fitting boys for college,—and to do 
same paper. that in the most thorough manner. ‘The course of study 

68, BREWSTER.—Rev. Chauncy B. Brewster, who is to Occupy four years. 
was ordained at the recent anniversary of the Berkeley] — Ata meeting of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., preached his first] vard College, held Wednesday, May 29, James Barr 
sermon at St. Thomas church in New Haven, last Sun-| Ames was confirmed in the appointment of Instructor 
day evening. His theme was “The whole duty of|in History for the ensuing academic year, and John 
Man. Fiske was likewise confirmed as assistant librarian for 

68, DEForrst-—Rev. J. H. K. DeForest, who has| the same period. Mr. Charles Sargent Sprague was 
recently been enjoying a five weeks vacation in Florida, elected Professor of Horticulture. 
has returned with recuperated health and spirits and re-| — The following is the order of exercises for Com- 
sumed preaching at Mt. Carmel, Conn. mencement Week at Westminister College, Mo.: Exam- 

’69, DaANna.—Mr. Samuel H. Dana, of the Senior Class | ination begins Thursday, June 13. Address before the 
in Andover Theological Seminary, is to preach at New- |society of Religious Inquiry, by Rev. M. M. Fisher, D. 
ton Highlands, Mass., in connection with a new Congre- D., Sunday evening, June 16th. Exhibitions of Philo- 
gational organization there. ; logical Society, Monday evening, June 17ths Exhibi- 
: tion of Philalethian Society, ‘fucsday evening, June 18th. 
Address to the Literary Societies, by Rev. Dr. Halsey, 


been promised and a number had decided to accompany 
the club, but the rain interposed, and the club was com- 
paratively unattended from here. The programme was 
excellent in selection and was finely performed, receiv- 


ing the hearty applause and “come agains” of the audi- 
ence and people. The club has secured the services of 
an experienced manager and will probably make a tour 
this summer. They are announced to sing in Cromwell, 
June 6th, and in McDonough Hall, Middletown, June 
13th. The latter entertainment is for the benefit of the 
Freshman boat crew. i 

D. R. Baker, ’72, represented the Middletown chapter 
of Alpha Delta Phi at Ann Arbor, last month. D. C. 
Porter, °72, and J. O. Sherburn, ’73, represented the Chi 
of Psi Upsilon at the Convention at Amherst, June 5 
and 6. 

Mrs. H. M. Smith and the Temple Quartette of Bos- 
ton will furnish the Commencement music. 

Your correspondent hopes that “the press” will be 
favored with a copy of the “ Boy Pogt’s Poems,” when 
they appear. We have heard through the papers that 
such an effusion is to be published by a Wesleyan stu 
dent, and we want to help introduce the second Homer 
to the world. COSINE. 

Middletown, June 4th, 1872. 


Yale College, (New Haven, Conn.)—Much of the 
news which usually appears in this column will this week 
be found elsewhere. 

Several physical changes have been begun on the col- 
lege grounds during a few weeks past and are now well 
forward toward completion. ‘The.steam pipes from the 
heating boilers back of Alumni Hall are to be extended 


so as to heat Farnam and North Middle colleges with GLEANINGS. of Chicago, Wednesday, evening, June ryth. Com- 
the same apparatus. The heating apparatus now in a Sleeve a ursa Jing 20th 
PERSONAL. — The Springticld Repudlican says: Amherst Col- 


Farnam has proved unsatisfactory and is to be taken 
out, and apparatus like that in Durfee and North col- 
lege put in its place. The old north “coal yard” has 


also been entirely removed and the ground cleared up. 
The appearance of the grounds are much improved 
thereby and the empty space suggests the wish that some 
public spirited alumnus would seize the opportunity to 
erect a new dormitory there. 

Two portraits of eminent benefactors of Yale have re- 
cently been added to the collections of the college. 
Prof. Salisburry’s portrait has been hung in the library, 
and that of Mr. Farnam of New Haven has been placed 
in the Art Gallery. Both portraits were painted by Ba- 
ker of New York, the same artist who painted the por- 
trait of Ex-President Woolsey which now hangs in the 
Art Gallery. 

The bill making amendments to the Alumni Repre- 
sentation Act of last year passed the Connecticut Sen- 
ate last Tuesday notwithstanding the opposition of Mr. 
Perkins to which we alluded last week. The amend- 
ments were fully explained in the Courant of March 
16th, No 296. ; 


lege has lost one of its best friends in Josiah B. Woods, 
who died at Enfield on the 15th, and one who might al- 
most be called the second founder of the college. He 
not only raised in troublous times the money tor erect- 
ing the Woods cabinet and Lawrence observatory, but 
enlisted the sympathy and influence of such men as Ab- 
bott Lawrence, and prepared the way for the first grant 
from the legislature, without which the institution must 
have gone down. “ | 

— The Harvard Class Races took place on Charles 
river last Saturday. In the first race, for second crews 
the Juniors won the prizes, silver goblets, over the 
freshmen by eight and three-quarter seconds, distance 
two miles. In the second race for first crews, the jun- 
iors won the Beacon cup and six silver goblets, over 
the freshmen and sophomores, the latter two fouling 
which caused them some delay. ‘Ihe juniors made the 
time in 22 min. 11 sec., the freshmen, in 22 min. 50 Sec., 
and the sophomores, in 22 min. 55 bec., distance three 
miles. 

— The closing exercises of Lombard University, at 
Galesburg, lH., this year will be as follows: June 12, 13, 
and 14, Examinations, Sunday, 16, Baccalaureate >e1- 
mon. Monday evening, 17, Exhibitions of Junior 
Class. ‘Tuesday, 18, A.M., Meeting of ‘Trustees, and 
Anniversary of the Association of Graduates; P.M., 
Anniversary of the Zetecalian Society, Address by Mrs. 
J. M. Kerr; immediately following this is the meeting 
of the Woman’s Association ; in the evening, Anniver- 
sary of the Erosophian Society, Address by Rev. J. E. 
Forrester, D.D., Wednesday 19, Commencement, 

— The anniversary exercises of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary will take place next week. The fol- 
lowing is the programme: Members of the ‘senior class 
will deliver addresses on Tuesday evening, June 11, in 
the jecture room of the Center church ; the Pastoral” 
Union of Connecticut will hold its annual meeting in 
jthe chapel of the seminary, at 2 o'clock, on Wednes- 

day; T. S. Childs, D. D., Professor of Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical History, and M. B. Riddle, D. D. Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis, will deliver inaugural 
addresses on Wednesday evening in the Center church. 
Provision will be made for the entertainment of guests 
from Tuesday afternoon till Thursday forenoon. 


— Professor Stanton has resigned the preceptorship 
of Dummer Academy, at Byfield, Mass., with a view to 
appointment in a collegiate institution. 


— James Kent Stone, formerly President of Hobart 
College, was admitted to minor orders in the priesthood, 
by Bishop Rosecranz, at Columbus, Ohio, recently. 


— It is said that Miss Abbie Sage Richardson will 
probably accept the position of Professor of Elocution 
in the Normal School of Cook cdunty, Ll., which has 
been offered to her. 


— Professor Dimmock, of Williams College, resigns 
his position as professor of Greek, at the end of the 
present term, to take a much more lucrative situation 
as master of the Adams Academy at Quincy. It is not 
known who will fill the professorship. 

— Dr. William Stimpson, Secretary of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, died at Ilchester, Md., on the 
26th inst. His life had been devoted to natural science, 
and his researches and collections on the South Atlan- 
tic coast enrich the museums of several celebrated 
academies. 

— Prof. Boise, of the University of Chicago, intends 
visiting Europe the coming summer, passing through 
Scotland, England, over to the Continent for a few 
weeks, thence home in time for the beginning of the 
next school year. Twenty or more ladies and gentle- 
men will accompany him. 


. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


` 

’41, PINKERTON.—John M. Pinkerton, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, who has long been Director of the American Edu- 
cation Society, was elected one of its Vice Presidents at 
the recent anniversary of the Society. 

’45, Esty.—Hon. C. C. Esty, of Framingham, Mass., 
has been appointed a member of the State Board of 
Education. 

’48, CoLToN.—Rev. Henry M. Colton, a well known 
resident of Middletown, Conn., died at his residence in 
that place Sunday afternoon, June 2d, after a long and 
painful illness. Mr. Colton was born in Royaltown, N. 
Y., in 1826 and was consequently 46 years old. He 
graduated high in his class and acquired his theological 
education at the Yale Divinity School. After a few 
years he gave up regular preaching and established a 
school for preparing young men for college, in which he 
was eminently successful. His remains were brought 
to New Haven for interment. 

’53 Houcu —Rev. Jesse W. Hough, pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Jackson, Mich., was Modera- 
tor of the General Association of that state at its recent 
session in Hudson, Mich., beginning May 15th. 

’54’ HuRBELL.—Rev. Henry L. Hubbell, of the Congre- 
gational church at Ann Arbor, Mich., preached the 
opening sermon before the General Association at Hud- 
son, Michigan, May 15th. 

’55, PALMER.—Rev. Charles R. Palmer resigned his 
pastorate of the Tabernacle Congregational Church in 
Salem, Mass., May 26th, in order to accept his recent 
call to Bridgeport. 


COLLEGE, 


— Some of the Amherst students are to partake in 
the celebration of the Peace Jubilee. 

— It is said that one of the lady students in Colby 
University, intends to study for the ministry. 

— The Shelby Female College, at Shelbyville, Ky., 
was burned on Thursday of last week. Loss, $15,000 ; 
Insurance, $10,000. 

— Itis said that several changes will take place in 
the faculty of Dartmouth College at the next meeting of 
the Trustees. 

— S. F. Pratt, of Buffalo, deceased, gave $30,000 to 
Hamilton College to endow a new professorship, but 
without further conditions. 

— At the fifty second commencement of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary,recently held,the new library build- 
ing the giftof Hon. W. E. Dodge and E. D. Morgan, 


Hrknta.—It is now demonstrated that rupture can 
be surely cured without suffering. A/astic Zrusses are 
was: dedicated: “The buildings cost $46,600, superseding all others. We advise all, before buying 

T] oE on. Ce E E E metal trusses or supporters, to send for a descriptive 

Ta oe Sail = es aeons ? circular to the Erastic Truss Company, No. 683 
added to the Phillips Academy, at Exeter. Dr. D, W. Broadway, New York. 58a 
Gorham, one of the trustees of the academe, has re- 
signed to take effect in December next. 


— The Christian Fraternity, a society in the Phillips! ‘Tie FOE IN THE HOUSEHOLD is indigestion. Wil- 
Academy, at Exeter, is endeavoring to form a library of liams’ Extract Jamaica Ginger cures. 55d 
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From Yale Courant, June 5. 
YALE vs HARVARD 


Harvard. 


Last Saturday the appointed game be- 
tween the rival universities came off at 
Hamilton Park, and with a regult we be- 
lieve as unexpected to both parties as it 
was disastrous to Yale. 

If anyone previous to Saturday after- 
noon had presumed to say that the Yale 
Nine after defeating the professional Eck» 
fords and Atlantics, were on their own 
ground and in their own sphere of bat- 
ting, to be defeated by the crippled and 
weakened Harvards by a score of 13 to 
32, we doubt not he would have been 
scorned as a croaker or a lunatic. But 
such nevertheless is the mournful tale 
whose particulars we herewith sorrowfully 
proceed to chronicle. 

The Harvards arrived in New Haven 
via., Springfield, on the 8:30 train, and 
were taken in charge at the depot by the 
Yale men, who intended to requite their 
previous ‘hospitality by taking them to 
their rooms and providing them with 
meals at the New Haven House. Cap- 
tain White, however, wished to keep his 
men together and Yale had to be satisfied 
with a private entertainment given by the 
President of the club at his room, to 
such of Harvard’s representatives as be- 
ing unconnected with the Nine could 
afford to indulge in a little mild dissipa- 
tion. Mr. Annan, the short-stop of the 
Harvards, was unable to accompany his 
Nine, being detained by his sickness of 
the week before, and on the side of Yale 
C. Deming, by a sprained knee was also 
compelled to give up playing his position. 

The gentleman selected as umpire Mr. 
Bunce, formerly of the Charter Oak B. B. C. 

_ of Hartford, who having arrived on the 2:15 
train both nines took the Nightingale at 
the Tontine. The day in the meantime 
which had opened clear and pleasant de- 
generated into a sort of mistiness in the 
afternoon. Yale lost the toss, a thing she 
has done with Harvard in every Univer- 
sity game (five in number) yet played, and 
took her position at the bat. She made|’ 
a good start, H. C. Deming making a fine 
two base hit after which three men got 
their bases with but one out, all of whose 
runs were lost by Bentley’s stupid failure 
to hit the ball on three stfikes. Harvard 
then went in on their muscle and on good 
batting assisted by a single error of Yale 
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Eustis, r. 
Hodges, s. . 
Tyler, l. 
White, c. 
Goodwin, p. 
Reed, 2. . 
Estabrook, 3 - 
Chisholm, m. 
Kent, 1. 
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SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


The Sophomore Societies gave out their 
elections on Saturday, June 1, and the 
Junior Societies last night (Tuesday, 4,) 
with the following result: 


PHI THETA PSI. 


A G P Atterbury, D H Jones, 
made five. To this they added three in| E S Atwater, H J McBirney. 
the next inning, skunking Yale. Then|A G Beardsley, N Martin, 
Yale made a dash on Nevin’s fine hit and |S R Betts, H R Mead, 
made four putting out Harvard for one. J H Brooks, M Gi 
This, however, was Yale’s last show and C a RIG 

, >" andi B H Davis, D Roosa, 
Harvard by batting so safe and handsome | F-L Grinnell, C EF Russ, 
that we have never at Hamilton Park seen M Grinnell, T R Selmes, 
it equaled by the best of professional clubs, G H Holden, H Strong, 
fast widened the gap and at last by a G Howard G Underwood, 

i . S J Huntington, G Williams, 
score of 32 to 13, closed a tedious game|s Isham, E H Woodbridge, 
of three hours and twenty minutes. A F Jenks, ` J Yard. 

To say that such a result was unlooked DELTA BETA XI. 

for, but feebly expresses our sentiments. H S Barnes, F H Jones, 

The Harvard Nine was almost entirely | H P Bell, W H Jordan, 
composed of men from three classes, each| T H Carrington, E H Landon, 

of which has been beaten by the corres-|C T Chester, F T McClintock, 
ponding classes here, and our Nine were J S Clarke,; A T Metcalf, 
. short but a single m d i d ord A Moen 

fas 2 T S oe oe ora Ie T COOK, W D Page, 
and spirits. Our fielding where we antic-| R W Day, T Patton, 
ipated comparative weakness, up to the|F Dudley, T A Post, 


Liner after liner 


We have 


plays, White 
clearly excelled on the Harvard side both 
at-the bat and in the field, making no less 
than six magnificent hits and playing his 
position as catcher with all the coolness 
and success of Bush himself. 
of Tyler in left field and of Kent at first 
were also conspicuously good. On the 
Yale side, at the bat H. C. Deming and 
Nevin each did finely, but in the field no 
one unless it were Richards did remark- 
In conclusion of the melan- 
choly tale all we have to do is to réecho. 
the mournful remark of a spectator that 
“We are not out of the Bush yet.” 
the meantime we pensively append the 
score as food for Yalensian digestion till 
next Saturday, when our Nine go to Bos- 
ton for the return game, and we hope to 
report better things. 


The play a 


HARVARD. [0. 


tert oa | oo 


maint Ww = NWN 


29 32—32 
10 10 13—13 


UmpiregMr. Bunce, Charter Oak B.B.C. 
Runs earned, Harvard 8, Yale 5. 


COLLEGE COURANT. 


fifth inning was hardly behind that of| H S Gulliver, 
But at the bat where we hoped 
to show such strength, and that our rivals 
would show comparative weakness, we 
failed so deplorably, or rather Harvard 
succeeded so well, that the contest speed- 
ily became hopeless.’ 
was batted by Harvard, and if a sky ball 
happened to go into the field it was mor- 
ally certain either to go beyond, or just 
out of reach of the fielders. 
reason to believe that their heavy batting 
astonished Harvard hardly less than our- 


W W Seymour, 
A Y Smith, 

C R Smith, 

C Tillinghast, 

E H Weatherbee. 


PSI UPSILON ° 


HM Harding, 
Z S Holbrook, 
WH Hotchkiss, 
A S Irwin, l 


T M Adams, W Kelly, 
P Barnes, 'D A Kennedy, 
S C Bushnell, L Melick, 
H H Chittenden, E Mendell, 
T D Cuyler, C W Minor, 
E R Dunham, G E Munroe, 
JAR Dunning, F H Olmsted, 
T G Evans, A W Patten, 
G L Fox, © R H Platt, 
T W Grover, A B Thacher, 
WS Halstead, J M Townsend, 
H P Hatch, B VanHorn, 
CE Humphrey, R Walden, 
F Jenkins, C R Walker, 
R W Kelley, T P Wickes, 

J Wilson. 


DELTA KAPPA EPSILON. 


O F Aldis, F G Ingersoll, 

J L Beaver, H A James, 

H D Bristol, C F Joy, 

R S Bussing, C Maxwell, 

H H Cabot, A B Nevin, 

G L Dickerman, W Parkin, 

A M Dodge, -R A Porter, 

G F Doughty, H H Ragan, 

H W Farnam, . ED Robbins, 

F W Foster, J C Sellers, 

H G Fowler, E W Southworth, 

G M Gunn, H B B Stapler, 

C J Harri, - C D Waterman, 

D C Holbrook, -~ J B Whiting,. . 

D R Howe . F S Witherbee, 
J. S. Wood... 


’75 has procured a new and handsome 
uniform preparatory to playing “Harvard 
"15; 
a week or two hence. 


a 


The return game with Harvard comes 
off next Saturday on the Boston grounds. 


Game will be called at 3 P. M., and one of 


the Boston nine will officiate as umpire. 


Rumor tells us that BAPO Pa@ze of 


$250, for the best essay upon a given sub- 
ject has been awarded to C. J. H. Ropes 
of 72. The essay written by J. H. Hincks 
of the same class received however very 
high commendation from the judges forits 
striking originality, although not showing | — 
the same amount of deep and scholarly re- 
search as the successful essay. 


The Glee Club has, we believe, decided 


to make another tour this summer, that of 


a year ago having been so successful in 
almost every particular. We are very 
glad that they have so determined and 


-|wish them every enjoyment and success. 


YALENSICULA. 


t 


-—— oe eae 


The grass on the campus needs mowing badly. 

The large picture of the class group has arrived 
and opinions are divided as to its merits. 

The canker worm taketh his annual gastronom- 
ic recreation on the wide spreading elm. 

75 have concluded both to row and play ball 


| with Harvard 75; 


Next week we shall be able to announce the 
speakers for commencement. . 


The new Scientific School building has got up 
to a height of one story. 


Mr. C. P. Otis, late tutor, was in town during 
the past week. He has just arrived from Berlin 
whcre he has been pursuing a course of study. 


The seniors of Farnam driven to desperation by 
pertinacity of the old clothes dealers have adopted 
the “ water cure °?’ 
them that approaches. 


The game with the latter comes off 


policy and douse every one ot 
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It is said that the division of the Senior class 
which is to have Schwegler in the morning, bows 
perceptibly lower at prayers than the rest of the 
class, 


A scrub mine of Juniors met a nine of Scientifics 
on Hamilton Park, last Saturday, with a result of 
32 to 20 in favor of the former after playing eight 
innings. 

Two of the “younger members of the faculty,” 
stood behind an energetically profane senior at the 
match, Saturday, and one looked as if they 
thought so, too. 


Seventeen essays were handed in for the Town- 
send premiums, the longest occupying fifty-six 
pages. The result of the competition will be an- 
nounced toward the end of next week. Profs. New- 
ton, Northrop and Packard are the committee of 
award. 


We have it from a reliable source that oue of our 
most prominent Theological boys on hearing the 
result of the match at the Park, on Wednesday, 
gave.it as his opinion that the use of the English 


_|“darn” was perfectly admissable once every year 


at Yale, and this year would probably be twice just- 
ified. py 

The examinations for the DeForest scholarship 
and Winthrop prizes were concluded Tuesday 
noon. There were only three competitors alto- 
gether. A. H. Allen, Denslew and Green tried 
for the DeForest, and Cowles, Crocker and Tar- 


. | bell for the Winthrop. One of the contestants 


beat a retreat from the Hall after one look at the 
questions. 


_ W.—Professor Wheeler, my chum, now in exile 
in Milford, is moving in the first circles of the best 
society and wishes to come to New Haven, Satur- 
day to obtain proper apparel to adorn himself 


withal.. 


Prof.—I suppose thé ball match has nothing to 
| do withal. | | 
W.—No, sir, it is merely a coincidence that he 
happened to choose that day. 
He came Saturday. 


T THE ALUMNI 


OF 
PHILIPS a tha) ACADEMY. 


The Trustees invite all those who have been connected 
with or are interested in this institution to attend the dedica- 
tion of the new Academy at Exeter, N H., on the 19th of 
June next, and to join in commemorating the completion by 
the venerated Principal.of fitty years in its service. 

An addresiill be dellvesed in the Hall of the new build- 
ing at 11 o'clock, A. Mm., by the President of the Board of 
Trustees ; anda "dinner, at which John G; Palfrey, LL D, 
has consented to preside, will be served at 2 o'clock P. M. 
Tickets for the dinner, at $2.50 each, may be obtained at the 
bookstore of C. W. Sever, Cambridge, or from the under- 
signed at Exeter ; and in order that suitable provision may be 
made for those who desire to attend, they are requested to 
make early application tor oem 

C BUZELL, Treasurer. 
May 23, 1872 Exeter, N. H 
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BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON. 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
FISHING TACKLE. 
We have increased our facilities for manufacturing 
FISHING RODS. 


We retain in our employ the superior skill which has hith- 
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VoLUME X. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Harvard has recently issued a large edition of its an- 
nual catalogue for the current year and has sent them 
abroad liberally. This action is but a part of a very 
general advertising which the University is carrying on, 
and shows, as it seems tous, a most commendable enter- 
prise and zeal. Harvard of all the great educational in 
stitutions of the country, seems most fully to appreciate 
the modern method of doing business. ‘Time was when 
it was the custom to fill up a store with goods and then 
sit down and wait for buyers. But this way of doing 
business is out of date except, perhaps, in some very 
quiet country towns. It can hardly be doubted,we think, 
that the business of to-day is done by going after it, in- 
stead of waiting for it to come. And there seems no 
good reason why an institution engaged in educating 
young men for future usefulness, should not conform to 
the times in which it exists in this particular as well as 
in its courses of study or its methods of discipline. ‘This, 
Harvard is doing, and her success in attracting students 
and enlarging her borders seems to justify her policy. 
Whether this success will be short-lived, whether the 
mistakes which seem almost inevitable in the manage: 
ment of so large a concern will bring about a reverse, or 
whether some of the distinguishing characteristics of her 
general policy will not—as seems possible if not proba- 
ble—induce a decline—these things time alone can de- 
termine. Meanwhile all interested in higher education, 
cannot but watch with a deep and growing interest the 
daily work of the institution ; her progress in a material 
direction and in the opportunities she is able to offer for 
culture; and the results of the educational experiments 
which are in progress under her supervision. 

The appearance of the catalogue above referred to 
seems to offer an opportunity for some statements in 
reference to the institution, based upon it, and the an- 
nual report of the President and Treasurer. We doubt 
whether there are a dozen persons outside of the gradu- 
ates and immediate friends of Harvard, who have any 
clear idea of the magnitude of the institution or the ad- 
vantages for study which it offers. We will therefore en- 
deavor to present it in this light, premising that the 
statements are drawn from documents prepared under 
the authority of the college and are not therefore the 
testimony of an outside party. 

The whole number of the faculty in all the depart- 
ments of the University is 136, including the appointees 
to lectureships in the various departments. The whole 
number of students as given in the summary of the cat- 
alogue is 1214. This number is a little less than the 
«number for the year 1870-’71, the total in that year being 
1316. There has been an increase, however, since the 
catalogue of ’70-’71 was issued, in the number of students 
in the Academical Department, in the number of Resi- 
dent Graduates, in the Bussey Institution, and in the 
Episcopal Theological School. ‘There has been a de- 
crease in the number of law students, and divinity stu- 
dents, in the students of the Scientific and Mining 
Schools, in the Medical School, and in the number of 
persons attending University Lectures. The Graduate 
Scholars and Dental Students show no change. 

This body of faculty and students may be said to be 
spread over sixteen different deparments, which we 
will briefly notice- The Academical Department has 
35 members.in its faculty and 621 students. The re- 
quirements for admission to this department can of 
cuurse be learned by those interested, from the catalogue, 
and it is sufficient for us to say that they are higher than 
in any other American college. Being admitted to the col 
lege, the student during the first year pursues a required 
course. During the last three years the studies are 
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largely elective. In sophomore year, however, seven 
and`a half hours a week are devoted to required studies, 
in junior year, six hours a weck, and in senior year one 
lecture a week must be attended for a half-year. Tooc- 
cupy the remaining time the sophomores must take eight 
hours of electives, the juniors, nine, and the seniors, 
twelve. And in order to give breadth to the culture ob- 
tained, and prevent too great devotion to any one topic, 
eight courses of electives are provided for the seniors 
and juniors, and seven for the sophomores ; to any one of 
which not more than three hours a week can be devoted by 
the seriors and juniors and not more thán two by the 
sophomores. These courses for the two upper classes 
contain studies in The Classics, Philosophy, History, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, Physics, (including 
Chemistry), Natural History, and Music. The sopho- 
mores have no elective in History. There ts also a cer- 
tain mingling of courses in the different years, as for in- 
stance, a senior may take any junior or sophomore elec- 
tive in Mathematics which he has not already studied, 
or a junior may (with the permission of the department) 
take any one of the senior courses in Greek or the 
senior course in Latin. l 

A Sophomore, therefore,in addition to his seven and a 
half hours of required studies per week, must devote at 
least two hours each to four of the courses above men- 
tioned. In like manner the juniors, in addition to their six 
hours of required studies, must devote three hours each to 
at least three of these courses. And the seniors must take 
four, giving each course three hours per week, in addi- 
tion to his one lecture a week. . 

This is not the place nor the time to discuss the mer- 
its of the elective system. But the advantages for study 
which are offered in this course in Harvard, are truly 
admirable, and it would seem that the amount of time, 
required to be used in the different courses ought to be 
an entire safeguard against superficiality in study on the 
one hand, and waste of time on the other. No course 
of study or allotment of time on paper however, can 
accomplish both of these results, and every college pro- 
fessor knows that the most strenuous exertions. of a 
living man are unavailing to entirely check the one or 
prevent the other. But we withhold judgment upon the 
system until longer trial and more thorough observation 
shall have given us the right to speak with more author- 
ity than we can do at present. One consideration how- 
ever which has recently forced itself upon our attention, 
may be worth mentioning. Where the fixed curriculum 
is employed, the studies are all laid out for the student 
and he has no necessity to think of what he shall take 
next, and consequently no choice to make. And just 
here it seems to us one valuable means of discipline is 
lost. The student has no responsibility and conse- 
quently cultivates no self-reliance. He is not required 
to think for himself and so does not think for himself. 
The elective system on the contrary throws the responsi- 
bility of the student’s course in college, in a measure at 
least, upon himself, and in so far as it cultivates within 
the student a habit of relying upon himself, and of de- 
ciding for himself, in so far it seems to us preferable to 
the fixed curriculum. A habit of self-reliance and de- 
cision of character are among the most valuable acqui- 
sitions of youth, and that institution does its work of 
preparation for future life best, which without loss in 
other respects turns out men well prepared in this one. 
And this from our observation we judge to be one of 
the effects of Harvard’s elective system upon her stu- 
dents. z 

The estimated annual expenses at Harvard, which 
include instruction, room rent, board, text- books, etc., 
present an average of $467, with the extremes of $353 
and $581. Miscellaneous and personal expenses of 
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course cannot well be estimated, but few Students; ¢ we 


anticipate, who pay all their bills, would get along with 
less than one half more than the average given above. 
The statement is made however, that those persons of 
slender means, who show capacity and character, need 
not leave college for want of money. And’ to warrant 
this assertion there are seventy-seven scholarships vary- 
ing in income from $40 to $300 each, besides $750 in 
other beneficiary funds, $1,200 in monitorships, and 
$905 in prizes, which are given to those considered 
worthy to enjoy them. In addition to these about $2,000 
a year, the interest on a loan fund, is lent to those de- 
sirous of receiving it., Counting this latter, the whole 
amount bestowed each IA in assisting needy students 
is $21,490. 

The Divinity School of Harvard has a faculty of eight, 
besides lecturers, and thirty students. ‘Ihe course ofin- 
struction lasts three years ‘ind upon the completion of . 
this the student receives a certificate of graduation. Tle 
report of the President regrets that the Divinity School 
has not maintained its former standard in the matter of the 
preliminary training.of the students. Formerly graduates 
of colleges were a great majority of the students, but 
latterly, admission to the school has been continually 
made easier in this regard. A movement in the oppo- 
site direction has, however, been inaugurated quite re- 
cently and it is asserted that there is reason to believe 
that henceforth the school “ will steadily nse as regards 
the preliminary education of its students.” The esti- 
mated expenses are $268 a year ; and these include only 
room, tuition; board and fuel. Considerable pecuniary 
aid, however, is furnished. Most of the text books used 
are furnished on loan, and the heavy furniture of a room 
goes with it. : 

The Law School has a faculty of four and five lectur- 
ers, and a librarian. The students number 144. The 
instruction is given by recitations, lectures and exposi- 
tions, moot courts, and by cases assigned to students foi 
written opinions. The admission to the law school is 
very easy, no examination or previous study being re- 
quired, but if the student is not a graduate he must be 
at least nineteen years old. The degree of Bachelor of 
Laws is conferred on those found fit to receive it. Stu- 
dents who do not wish a degree are permitted to enter 
at any time and study what they choose. The esti- 
mated expenses including the same items as before men- 
tioned, are from $305 to $514 a year. There are eight 
scholarships ofthe value of $100 each for meritorious 
students. - The law library is claimed to be one of the 
best in the country and the best among the libraries of 
law schools. 

The Lawrence Scientific School numbers eighteen in 
its faculty and has 27 students. The courses of study 
have been arranged for three classes of students: those 
who desire a practical education ; those who intend to 
be teachers, and those who wish the higher degrees of 
Doctor of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. For the 
former there is a four years’ course in Civil and Topo- 


graphical Engineering, terminating in the degree of Civil 


Engineer ; a three years’ course in Chemistry, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science ;a three years’ coarse in 
Natural History, yielding the same degree ; and a three 
years’ course in Mathematics, Physics and Astronomy, 
which also gives the same degree. College graduates are 
expected to be able to enter these courses one or two 
years in advance. The course for those intending to be - 
teachers is a one year course in the elements of Natural 
History, Chemistry and Physics. A certificate of at 

tendance is given upon examination. The instruction 
for advanced students who are aspiring to the degrees of 
Doctor of Science and Doctor of Philosophy, is in Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Zoology, Geology, Botany, and Mathe- 
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matics, and the degrees are conferred upon those who 
fulfill the prescribed conditions. An examination is re- 
quired for admission to the courses in engineering, and 
in Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. To the other 
courses admission may be obtained without examination. 
‘The expenses are estimated at from $236 to $502 a year, 
and for needy students there are four annual scholarships 
valued at $150 each. 

The School of Mining and Practical Geology has a 
faculty of eleven, and five students. The object of the 
school is to give instruction in practical Geology, the 
art of Mining, and kindred branches. The course of 
study occupies four years and terminates in the degree 
of Mining Engineer. The course of study for the first 
three years is identical with that of the Engineering 
course in the Lawrence Scientific School, the terms of 
admission are the same, and the expenses are put under 
the same estimate. The fourth year of the course is de- 
voted more especially to Geology, Mining, and Metal- 
lurgy, etc. 

‘The Astronomical Observatory has two members in 
‘its faculty, and three assistants. ‘The objects of the 
Observatory are in general to*promote the knowledge of 
Astronomy and the kindred sciences. Instruction in 
Practical Astronomy and the use of Astronomical Instru- 
ments can be obtained from the director of the Observa- 
tory and his assistants. 

The Medical School has a regular faculty of 25, and 
§ other additional instructors. The students number 
203. The Medical School is established in Boston in 
order to secure the clinical advantages which only large 
cities furnish. The plan of study of the school has been 
radically changed within a short time. The instruction is 
now given by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching and 
practical exercises distributed uniformly throughout the 
academic year, and the student is expected to attend 
just as in any other department of the University. The 
course takes three years and is claimed to embrace all 
the recognized subjects of a good medical education. 
In such subjects as anatomy, chemistry, etc.; laboratory 
work is required in addition to lectures. And in order 
to obtain the degree of Doctor of Medicine every can- 
didate must pass a satisfactory examination in every one 
of the main subjects of medical education. There can 
be little doubt that the action of Harvard in thus ren 
dering her course of medical study more thorough, will 
be of immense advantages to the profession and will 
have a wider influence than upon her own graduates. 
The step seems to us worthy of great commendation. 
The advantages for obtaining a knowledge of operative 
surgery in connection with this school, are claimed to be 
very great. In the Hospitals to which the students 
have access, nearly two thousand operations are per- 
formed in the course of a year, and thousands of 
patients with almost every variety of disease are annu- 
ally treated under the observation of the students. The 
annual expenses connected with the school are 
$205, to which $30 should be added for. graduation. 
Prizes of the value of $500 are given for dissertations 
on prescribed subjects. 

The Dental School is provided with a regular faculty 
of ten, and other instructors to the number of 5. There 
are 27 students. The studies of the dental students coin- 
cide in Anatomy,Physiology, Surgery and Chemistry, with 
the course in these branches which is required of the 
medical students, and they have also instruction in Op- 
erative Dentistry, in Dental Pathology, and Therapeutics, 
andia Mechanical Dentistry. Students likewise have an 
opprotunity of operating at the chair. The degree of Doc- 
tor of Dental Medicine is conferred upon those who have 
pursued dental studies three years. ‘The fees for a year 
are $150; and a matriculation fee of $5,00 paid but once. 

The Bussey Institution has 14 names in its faculty, and 
18 students. This institution is designed to be a schvol 
of Avriculture and Horticulture, and aims to give in- 
struction in Agriculture, Useful and Ornamental Gar- 
dening, and Stock Raising. The regular course of study 
for those who wish to take a degree covers three years. 
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the more practical studies which are to follow. The in- 
struction in the second and third years is obtained at the 
Bussey Institution in West Roxbury, and comprehends the 


The instruction of the first year is given in the Law- 
rence Scientific School and is calculated as a basis for 


Theory and practice of Farming, Horticulture, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Applied Zodlogy, Entomology, and 
Quantitative Analysis. The fees and expenses vary ac- 
cording to the course taken, but it isannounced that the 
tuition of needy and meritorious students will be freely 
remitted. 

The remaining departments of the’ University may 
be briefly noticed as follows: 
School has a faculty of 4, and 13 students. Board, 
washing, fuel, and light are the only expenses except 
personal ones which the students have to provide for. 

The Peabody Museum of American Archaology and 
Ethnology is an institution to which has been assigned 
the triple object of forming and preserving collections ; 
of securing a professor who shall have charge of the col- 
lections and deliver lectures on subjects connected with 
them, and the erection of a building for a museum. 
This museum is not yet undertaken for want of funds 
Collec- 
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and the professor has not yet been appointed. 
tions have been, and are being made. 

The Museum of Comparative Anatomy, is under a 
board of Trustees, has a faculty of five and a board of 
officers, consisting of the Curator who is one of the fac- 
ulty and ten assistants. The collections as far as ar- 
ranged are open to the public. 

The University Lectures for 1871-72 embrace 33 
courses and are attended by 119 persons, besides those 
who attend but belong to some other part of the Uni- 
versity. 

There are also two graduate scholarships, which both 
have occupants. The one enjoys the income $10,000 
and devotes himself to advanced study, not connected 
with Law, Theology or Medicine ; and the other receives 
not exceeding $Soo of the income from $20,000 and de- 
votes himself to such advanced study as he may select 
with the approbation of the Corporation. 

Bachelors of -Arts, Bachelors of Science, and Bachel- 
ors of Philosophy may pursue elective courses of study 
at the University with a view of, taking’ the degree of 
Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy or of Science. 
For these, courses of electives in Philology, Philosophy, 
History, Political Science, Mathematics, Physics, (in- 
cluding Chemistry), Natural History, and Music, more 
advanced than those offered to undergraduates have been 
prepared. - 

After the commencement of 1872, the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts will only be conferred upon examination. At 
least one years’ study is required, in order that it may 
be taken. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy requires 
two years’ study by one who has taken the Bachelor’s 
degree, and the degree of Doctor of Science, three years 
for the same class of persons. 

The library of the college contains 128,000 volumes, 
and the libraries of all the departments of the Universi- 
ty show a total of 192,000. 

In conclusion we may say that it is impossible to read 
the report of the President and to look over the cata- 
logue without being impressed with the enterprise, zeal, 
and we might almost say push, of the institution. And 
whether Harvard is making mistakes, as some critics as- 
sert, or not, may be left undecided at present, but of her 
progress and of her determination to move forward there 

can be no doubt. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE. 


A writer in the June Gana under this heading dis- 
cusses at some length the question of the place and 
time that should be assigned to the modern languages 
in modern courses of study. Indeed, the whole discus- 
sion is reviewed, and the various points settled to the 
satisfaction of the writer, if not to the satisfaction of all. 


i German, 


President White is eited as a? Advocate for the substitu- 
tion of French and German fOr Greek and Latin in the 
college curriculum, and President Porter as the defender 
of the Ancient Languages. The writer inclines to the 
view that the latter should be retained in any well bal- 
anced course of study and defends them, among other 
reasons, on the ground that it is impossible to understand 
French and German Authors without a knowledge of 
the ancient mythology etc., which comes through the 
study of the ancient languages. He claims however 
that the literature of modern France and Germany 
has merit of its own sufficient to justify its study. ‘The 
conclusion is therefore that neither the modern lan- 
guages are to eject the classical nor be cjected by them. 
This being conceded, how shall each get their due share 
of time and attention? This question is answered in the 
quotation which we make below from the article in ques- 
tion. But before attempting this answer the author dis- 
poses of the objection that Latin and Greek should be 
learned before French and German because the French 
is an off-shoot and descendant of the Latin and there- 
fore the former should be learned before the latter ac- 
cording to the proper order of things. Say the advo- 
cates of the old method, the scholar who has mastered 
Latin has mastered with it nine-tenths of his French vo- 
cables and syntax and all that he will have to do in sub- 
sequently studying French will be to modify and devel- 
op what he has already acquired. This argument the 
author meets by claiming in the first place that the 
analogy does not hold true in the case of Greek and 
and in the second place that we do not 
learn palzontology before anatomy and zoology although 
the former is the history of animal forms which have 
preceded those with which modern anatomy and zoology 
busy themselves. The writer then continues as follows : 


How then shall French and German be made to take 
the place of Latin and Greek in primary instruction? 
Perhaps the best way of meeting the question will be to 
construct an ideal curriculum. The age for commenc- 
ing might possibly be fixed at ten—at all events, not 
later than twelve. The pupil may take up at this age 
one modern language (on several grounds German 
would be found preferable), and pursue it alone for 
eighteen months. Care should be taken to insure, 
through persistent repetition, fulness of vocabulary and 
accuracy in grammar and pronunciation.* At the end 
of eighteen months the other modern language may be 


added, and the two continued jointly in equal shares. At . 


the age of fifteen the pupil may begin Latin, and at six- 
teen, Greek. No one, however, should be allowed to 
pass over to Latin who has not first- mastered thoroughly 
the principles of the two precediig languages. During 
the years after fifteen, while the stress is, and must be 
laid upon Latin and Greek, the pupil should preserve and 
extend his acquisitions in French and German by care- 
ful reading on alternate days. Such a curriculum, if 
faithfully and presistently carried out, will give him at 
the end of his eighteenth year—the average age of en- 
trance in our older colleges—all the linguistic training 
that he necds for deriving the fullest benefit from his 
college course. He wil] have had three years’ prepara- 
tion in Latin and two in Greek, after his mind, be it ob- 
served, had already been trained to linguistic study, and 
will have had a continuous, progressive preparation of 
six and four and a half years respectively in the two 
great, living languages of Europe. ‘The result, too, will 
have been effected without encroaching upon the time 
necessary for mathematical and other studies. The pro- 
posed curriculum will require the following number of 
hours ; from 12 to 13/3, four hours per week for German ; 
from 13'% to 15, eight hours for German and French ; 
from 15 to 16, four for Latin and four for German and 


* It would exceed the limits of the present article tu even attempt 
to develop the advantages of this early training of the organs of 
speech to foreign sounds and accent. Suffice it to say that phon- 
clic Instruction is an essential feature of the system, and yet here 
more than anywhere else do the classic languages betray their 


į Wcakness, not to say complete insutticiency. 
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French. For the time after 16, when Greek is intro- 
duced, no general curriculum can be safely offered upon 
paper. At this age, differences of taste and life-aim 
begin to manifest themselves. The school should take 
these differences into account, and mould its instruction 
accordingly. It may be assumed with confidence that 
those who study Greek at all do so from a fondness for 
linguistic and literary studies, and are willing to devote 
to them a large share of time. 

Such a curriculum, aside from its spirit of development 
and its thoroughness, has one other important merit. It 
is practical and can be made to adapt itself to the wants 
of almost all classes of scholars. There are many boys, 
and young men, and the number is steadily increasing, 
who have no desire to study the classics. They have in 
view to fit themselves for the practical pursuits of life, 
as engineering, technology, etc., or even for business. 
At the same time they wish to receive as complete an out- 
fit as possible. Under our present system, such persons 
are practically excluded from our preparatory schools 
and academies, where the curriculum is inverted and 
Latin and Greek are made the prominent features. It 
seems desirable, certainly, that in a country like Ameri- 
ca, where the tendency to homogeneity is so. weak, to 
encourage it in every legitimate way. Preparatory 
schools and academies, as now organized, are unable to 
suit more than one class of pupils—those who intend 
pursuing the ordinary college course. There is no valid 
reason, however, why they should not be made all-com 
prehensive, why our private schools and common schools 
should not be reduced to a uniform system, meeting the 


wants of all who wish to rise beyond the rudiments of| bodied in that language. 


reading, writing and arithmetic. We may well ask our- 
selves the question, whether we are not committing a 
grave mistake by drawing too early in life the line of de- 
marcation between our two great classes of students,those 
aiming at the Aumaniora and those having in view tech- 
nology and science ; whether it is not more natural and 
more economical to have but one set of schools and 
classes, and keep all our boys together under one sys- 
tem until they have reached the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
Up to this age the general preliminary training may be 
alike forall. After this age has been reached, and tastes 
and capacities begin to diverge, will be the time for 
ramifying the school into courses of special preliminary 
training. In this way alone can we hope to make our 
schools theoretically correct and at the same time prac- 
tical. So far as French and German are concerned, 
they present an uncommon blending of theoretical and 
practical value. As has been shown, or attempted to be 
shown,they are not inferior to Latin and Greek,but rather 
superior for primary education in language. . On the 
other hand, their practical value is inestimable. The 
ability to read French and German has now become in- 
dispensible in all branches of study and research. The 
classical scholar and historian, the chemist, the physiol- 
ogist, the doctor, the theologian, will often find their 
best, perhaps their only gpurces of information in those 
languages. ‘The proficient in them feels continually that 
he holds within him a great living power, while he who 
knows them not feels hampered at every turn. Noone 
will deny, of course, that the student who has mastered 
Latin and Greek can speedily master French and Ger- 
man also. That is scarcely the fair way, however, of 
looking at the entire case. The point is, whether all 
four languages may not be learned more easily, more 
practically, and quite as thoroughly, by reversing the 
traditional order of study, and whether, to a great many 
of us, learning Latin in order that we may learn French 
is not, to recur once more to Franklin, paying dear for 
the whistle. Considered as practical subjects, French 
and German may be said tobe obligatory upon all men 
of education. The same cannot be claimed for Greek, 
or even for Latin. If,then,we have two sets of languages, 
having about equal theoretical value, but one having an 
additional practical value for all classes of students, 
shall we not rather begin with the latter? In so doing 


we act in conformity with the demands of the age, and | 


we do no violence to the processes of nature. We not 
only train our boys, but we give them a serviceable out- 
fit. And we do not ignore the weighty. claims of the 
classics. We only defer them until the youthful mind is 
prepared to take them up and appreciate their impor- 
tance. Above all, we avoid the blunder of laying down 
the classics as a sort Procrustean bed according to whose 
proportions all our boys are to be trimmed or stretched. 
We reserve Latin and Greek for that mind to which they 
are peculiarly adapted, the mind that has already had 
some foretaste of language and literature, whose sym- 
pathies are already quickening and taking a decided lit- 
erary and esthetic bias. | 
The preliminary question as to the position to be oc- 

cupied by French and German in our schools having 
been thus treated, there still remains the main question 
as to the status and scope of the languages ina colle- 
giate course. It might be asked just here: According 
to the above-proposed curriculum, our collegians have 
already had from four to six years of preparation in mod- 
ern languages ; what, then, is left for them to do in col- 
lege? The query suggests itself, as it were, and yet it 
is enough to provoke a smile from the zealous student 
of modern thought and literature, and to elicit the coun- 
ter question: What is meant by a course in literature 
as distinguished from a course in language? The pro- 
posed curriculum considered French and German mere- 
ly as languages, as modes of expression, to be learned 
partly for practical purposes, partly for linguistic disci- 
pline. But familiarity with a language does not imply 
knowledge of the thought, literature, and culture em- 
There are millions of Germans 
and French who speak their respective languages with 
fluency and accuracy, and yet who have very vague no- 
tions upon literature. Teaching an American boy 
French, for instance, merely puts him on something like 
an equal footing with a French boy of the same age and 
social standing. But it gives him no literary ideas or 
culture. His mind has been disciplined ; a new door to 
the temple of knowledge has been opened to him. But 
opening the door is not entering. ‘The youth of eigh- 
teen who has studied French and German for six years, 
has merely qualified himself for the subsequent study of 
French and German thought—not language—as that 
thought has embodied itself in the literary masterpieces 
and in the history of the two peoples. And it is this 
study of literary and national thought which alone con- 
stitutes a fitting theme for the college curriculum. We 
hazard nothing in believing that in by far the majority 
of minds there is not, before the eighteenth or nineteenth 
year, sufficient maturity or experience to qualify the pu- 
pil for studying literature as literature. When the feel- 
ing for style and character, however, does arise, it should 
have full play. The student, now happily beyond mere 
grammatical and lexical difficulties, is ripe for the enjoy- 
ment of the great writings of the great minds of conti- 
nental literature. The college course can aim at copi- 
ousness of reading, and still more at cultivating the art 


of translation. Thecollegian, under proper guidance, 
may thus be made to acquire the ability of making a 
rendering that shall be at once close and in harmony 
with the idiom of the mother tongue. . The college will 
then become a nursery of good translators, and conse- 
quently of good writers ; for it is generally conceded 
that persistent and carefully supervised practice in trans- 
lating is the best training for original composition. In 
addition to this literary culture, moreover, and even 
above it, the college course should aim at a careful 
study of the intimate relations between national liter- 
ature and national life. In every course in letters, 
whether ancient or modern, the study of political and 
social history should be the constant attendant and 
guide of pure literature. We may even doubt whether 
there is such a thing as ‘literature or literary study dis- 
connected from history. Every great writer is at once a 
force and a result. He moves by virtue of his own in- 
herent individuality, but he-is none the less a creature 
of circumstances. A Goethe, for instance, would 
be scarcely possible in Germany of to-day; to 
imagine Heine as existing in any other epoch than the 
first half of the present century, is inconceivable ; and 


the most vivid imagination could not disassociate Ra-| 


cine and Louis Quatorze. In many instances, indeed, 
the literary critic has to demonstrate to his neophytes 
that the so-called creative imagination, even in its high- 
er forms, is litle more than a sort of umbilical cord—it 
such an expression be allowable—through which the 
mother-folk has fed her art offspring. 


—— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG. 


[The following in reference to the recent opening of 
the University of Strasbourg is from the correspondence 
of the New York Odserver.] 

All Germany celebrates to day her victory over France 
in a festival which is symbolical of the character and 
the consequences of that triumph—by a national convo- 
cation of Science, Letters, Arts, Religion, to congratulate 
the city of Strasbourg upon the redpening of her ancient 
University. It was French Jacobinism, in the first Rev- 
olution, that strangled this University as “a German 
Hydra, which had never become nationalized as a French 
institution, but which presented the astounding specta- 
cle of servility to German ideas under the very eyes of the 
Republic, and in aland of French liberty.” And now 
that German sdeas—the training and development of her 
people which Germany has effected through her schools 
and universities—have triumphed over the superficial 
civilization of France, it is fitting that the victory 
should be celebrated by a national homage to Science 
in what was so lately a focus of war. Whatever may be 
done to strengthen Strasbourg as a military post, 
nothing could do so much to make the city a strong- 
hold of German life and power as this reviving of hcr 
school of German thought, and in this view the occasion 
is treated as of national and historical importance. 

It was so represented by the government in the 
speech from the throne, at the opening of the Reichstag ; 
and the Parliament of the Empire has voted an address 
of congratulation to the University, and deputed a com-. 
mittee to assist at the ceremony of inauguration. The 
Imperia! decree for the founding of the University, from 
the pen of Prince Bismarck, is in these words: “This 
High School, which once gathered to itself so many 
learned men from Elsass and Lothringen, and which 
gave back to these provinces and to the world, men 
skilled in every branch of learning, we found anew, in 
order that therein science being nourished, and youth 
instructed in the service of Truth, the area may be ex- 
tended in which, through spiritual knowledge, a true 
fear of God and devotion to the common weal shall be 
cultivated. . By this decree, executed by us this day, the 
Sectional schools and Faculties which had arisen out of 
the dispersion of the former University, are taken up, 
and all their rights are transferred to the new High 
School, as a public institution in the legal sense. It is 
our will that the University shall be endowed with all 
that is necessary to the performing of its functions, es- 
pecially with all needful scientific auxiliaries ; and that 
provision be made therein for all the demands of science, 
Provisionally, and until the erection of other buildings, 
ave assign to the University the puildings heretofore used 
by the academy,” etc., etc. 

With a view to restoring its historical connections, 
the University is incorporated under the seal, “ Sigi- 
lum academic Argentinensis ;” and already, to day, with 
commendable promptness, the main entrance to the 
academy building exhibits a marble tablet with the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

“ Universitatem litterariam summis auspiciis Maxi- 
milianı II Imperatoris Agusti in illustri civitate Argen- 
tinensi antiquissima in Germania bonarum artium sede 
anno MDLXVI constitutam et Ferdinandi II anno 
MDCXXI novis privilegiis auctam quae ab initio hujus 
saeculi sub Academiz nomine floruit Guilelmus lm- 
perator Germaniæ in integrum restituit ac renovavit 
MDCCCLXXII.” , 

The Imperial order further empowers the University 
of Strasbourg '“ to arrange and conduct its internal af- 
fairs under the general statute for universities, and to 
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appoint its Rector and the Dean of its Faculty 
under our approval.” - 

To this decree was appended a list of the professors 
appointed to the several faculties by His Majesty, in 
the name of the German Empire: to the Theological 
Faculty, 6; the Faculty of Jurisprudence, 8 ; Medicine, 
9 ; the Philosophical Faculty (which is a very compre- 
hensive title, including History and Literature as 
well as Metaphysics), 19 ;—making a total of 42 
regular professors, to whom are to be added 13 profes- 
sors extraordinary, giving a corps of 55 instructors at the 
start, to whom will soon be added a number of secondary 
lecturers under the habilitation of Privat-Docent. The 
lists of professors show many distinguished names ; in- 
deed, some of the best men of Germany have been call- 
ed from other Universities to man this outpost, and in 
the spirit of Patriotism have responded to the call. And 
so far from betraying a jealousy of this new rival, all 
the other Universities have sent to Strasbourg contribu- 
tions from their libraries ; and 26 Universities of Ger 
many, Austria and Switzerland are represented to-day at 
the opening festival by deputations of professors and 
students. ‘lhe greeting sent from Bonn was espccially 
full and cordial. Indeed, not Germany alone, but Eu- 
rope and the world of letters at large, have united to 
endow the Strasbourg University with a library, which, 
whatever may prove to be its worth to students, both in 
the number of its volumes and in the costliness of many 
of them, will represent the cosmopolitan liberality of 
learning. How beautiful the exchange of such tokens 
between Germany and Chicago, the United States and 
Strasbourg. 

In Strasbourg itself this has been a gala day ; the city 
brilliant with flags and flowers, and enlivened with music 
and with throngs of spectators attracted by the concourse 
of distinguished guests. Even the barracks have been 
turned into lodgings for strangers. Dr. Bruch, of the 
‘Theological Faculty, the designated rector for the year, 
greeted the deputations from abroad, and in the name 
of the University expressed thanks to the Emperor, to 
the Chancellor of the Empire, to the President of the 
Reichstag, and to the Mayor of Strasbourg, for the favor 
shown by them to this undestaking. Congratulatory 
telegrams from the Emperor and the Crown Prince of 
Prussia were then read amid much enthusiasm ; after 
which, Professor Springer of the Philosophical Faculty, 
made the festival address. ‘This was followed by 
speeches from Prof. Waitz on behalf of the German 
Universities, Prof. Tomaschek for the Austrian, and Prof. 
Weiss for the Swiss. These addresses manifested a 
most cordial spirit. The public solemnities were fol- 
lowed by social festivities, in which the Germans of all 
classes are ever at home, and into which professors, di- 
vines and dignitaries can enter without even the formal- 
ity of “unbending.” But such pleasures cannot well 
be transferred to paper. One incident, however, is 
worth mentioning, as illustrating the spirit of the festi- 
val. Atthe dinner, after the regular round of toasts, 
the prosperity of the city of Strasbourg was proposed. 
Now there is a famous popular song which runs, 

“O Strasbourg, O Strasbourg, 

Du wunderschone Stadt !” 
and instantly the whole company of 400 professors, 
judges, officers, etc., at the tables broke forth in this 
song with the enthusiasm of college boys. The whole 
festival was enriched with fine orchestral and vocal 


music. 

The hard work of the University will now begin. 
There is quite a fair show of students on hand at the 
opening—some attracted by the novelty, others by the 
fame of the professors, and others by the prospect ol 
a summer on the Rhine. But the point to be secured 
is that the University shall become a power in the 
conqu:red provinces of Elsass—-Lothringen, and mould 
these to German ideas ; and for this, subordinate schools 
must be established as feeders, and parents and chil- 
dren must be trained to regard these with favor. With 
this view, private liberality is already appealed to for 
aid to supplement the grants of the government. In 
time, Strasbourg may revere the memories of the thir- 
teenth century, when her schools gave forth the science 
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of Aristotle, the master of nature, in opposition to the 
dry and subtle scholastic theology, and her pulpits re- 
sounded with the eloquence of Eckart and Tauler. So, 
blending reason with religion, philosophy with piety, 
may she prove a worthy outpost of the 
DEUTSCHES-REICH. 


May 1, 1870. m 
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OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY—1847-1872. 


BY PROF. H. GARST. 


[The following in reference to this institution is from 
a recent number of the Religious Telescope. | 


On the twenty-sixth of April, 1847, the first board of 
college trustees that ever met, in the history of the United 
Brethren Church, assembled at Westerville, Ohio. The 
Sciota Conference, to which belongs the honor of origin- 
ating the enterprise, was represented by Revs. Lewis 
Davis and Wm. Hanby, and Jonathan Dresbach, Esq., 
and the Sandusky Conference was represented by Revs. 
P. Flack, J. Berger and D. Hurlbut. On the day above 
named the purchase of the “Blendon Young Men’s 
Seminary ” was concluded, the name of the institution 
was Changed to “ Otterbein University of Ohio,” and ar- 
rangements were made to open the school on the rst of 
September following. The co-education of the sexes, 
quite unusual and unpopular then, but becoming quite 
common and popular now, was decided upon, and the 
halls of Otterbein University were thrown open from the 
very first to students of both sexes. | 

On the 1st of September, 1847, the school opened 
with just eight students. It will be seen, therefore, that 
Otterbein University is like Yale and some other great 
colleges of the land, at least ın this respect, that it hada 
very humble beginning. The aggregate attendance. 
however, during the first year, reached eighty-one. 

From the dates at the head of this article it will ap- 
pear that the institution will complete, at the approach- 
ing commencement, which occurs May 3oth, a quarter 
of a century of its history. During these twenty-five 
years the aggregate attendance of students has been, in 
round numbers, 3,500. The first graduates were sent 
forth in 1857, when two young ladies received diplomas. 

The first regular classical graduates received their de- 
grees in 1858, eleven years after the college was founded. 
The whole number of “graduates, including the present 
class, which gues forth in a few weeks, is 110. Of these, 
more than one-third belong to the last three classes, a 
fact which is very gratifying when the peculiar diffi- 
culties under which the institution has labored during 
these latter years, in Consequence of the great fire, are 


considered. 

Of the graduates, 70 are gentlemen, and 40 are ladies. 
Of the gentlemen, 29 are ministers of the Gospel, 3 are 
superintendents and twenty are teachers in public and 
high schools, 2 are physicians, 4 are lawyers, and r is 
an editor. Otterbein University is also represented by 
her sons and daughters in most of the colleges of the 
Church. ‘The majority of her Faculty consists of her 
own graduates. In our theological seminary she is rep- 
resented by two professors , in Lebanon Valley College, 
by one professor and the principal of the Jadies’ depart- 
ment; in Cottage Hill College, by the president; in 
Westfield College, by the president, one professor, and 
the principal of the ladies’ department ; in Western Col- 
lege, by the president and the principal of the ladies’ 
department ; and in Roanoke Classical Institute, by the 
principals in both departments. Otterbein University 
is, therefore, working, not simply in her own appropri- 
ate sphere, educating the youth under her immediate 
care, but, through her sons and daughters, in most of 
the colleges of the Church. Of the graduates not ac- 
counted tor above, many are teachers, and all, so far as 
I know,—and I know nearly all,—are filling honorable 
and useful stations in life. ' 

Of course the facts respecting these graduates present 
but a small part of the work of the institution. Among 
the thousands who have been in attendance for longer 
or shorter periods, many are in the ministry and in va- 
rious other callings and professions. And whenit is re- 
membered how the college has been blest of God, how 
its history has been marked by many extensive and pre- 
cious revivals of religion, no one, it would seem, could 
doubt but that Otterbein University has been eminently a 
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success,and has earned for here a place in the affections 


and confidence of the whole ©"Urcy Her work has been 
wrought under many and great embarrassments, having 
been straitened for means during all her history. In- 
deed, it is a question whether ever an institution, with 
so slender means, accomplished more than Otterbcin 
University. 

In conclusion,I wish to ask earnestly, whether the time 
has not arrived, after an honorable history of a quarter 
of a century, for the institution to be relieved of her em- 
barrassments, and for the means to be afforded her to en- 
ter upon a career of enlarged usefulness. So far as rec- 

ation rooms, literary halls, library, and reading room 
are concerned, the accommodations are superior and 
ample, but in almost every other department there ts a 
want. The library, although nearly half as extensive as 
the one destroyed by fire, and containing many valuable 
works, procured during the past two years, is 
yet quite too small, and ought, at once, to be increased 
at least tenfold. The demand for additions to the chem- 
ical and philosophical apparatus is imperative. The en- 
dowment, while it affords invaluable support to the college 
is inadequate; and the debt, though not very large, is 
burdensome and annoying. While these wants are 
pressing the institution, it is nevertheless true that 
never in her past history, has Otterbein University been 
so well equipped as now, and her friends are abundant- 
ly able to supply all her wants. Other colleges, no more 
deserving, have been thus remembercd by their friends. 
Why shall not Otterbein University be similarly favored ? 


CLASS OF 1868 AT YALE. 


The Report of the Triennial Meeting and Biographi- 
cal Record of this class has just been issued by the 
Class Secretary, Prof. Henry P. Wright, and is a hand- 
some 12mo. pamphlet of ninety-cight pages. Great 
care has evidently been taken in getting up the pam- 


phlet, and its thoroughness may be inferred when it is 
known that out of 177 who have belonged to the class 
since its starting in Freshman year, all but three have 
been heard from and have their record given. The re- 
port of the triennial meeting is the most full and com- 
plete that we have ever seen. A phonographer was 
employed to take down the speeches and proceedings at 
ihe business mecting and supper and they are given in 
full, occupying some forty pages of the pamphlet. In 
the speech in reference to the toast “ Alma Mater” the 
steady progress of the college in various directions is 
referred to, and in a note we find it stated that in num- 
ber of students there has been a constant increase for a 
series of years. In the whole University there were in 
1864, 644 students and in the Academical Department, 
458; in 1872 the corresponding figures were 809 and 
527. And with a single exception, in both Academical 
Department and University, each year has shown an in- 
crease of students over the previous year. The bio- 
graphical sketches are of course brief, for one does not 
make much history in the first three years out of col- 
lege, but notwithstanding they, contain much infor- 
mation. The full name of each classmate is given, and 
then follow the place from whence he came to college—in 
parenthesis—the place and time of birth, the place 
where the preparation for college was obtained, and a 
brief account of what has been done since graduation in 
the case of graduates, and since leaving the class in the 
case of the non-graduates. 

The Biographical Record i? followed by a few pages 
of statistics. These give the place of birth, the time of 
birth, the time of entering the class, the professions and 
occupations, marriages, births of children and deaths. 
There is also the financial report, the auditor’s report, 
and the present postoffice addresses of both graduates 
and non-graduates. The “Summary” gives the whole 
number connected with the class at 177, and of these 
105 graduated, leaving 72 non-graduates. Of this 72, 
as is customary at Yale, the largest number left or were 
permitted to leave during the first two years, 34 having 
departed during freshman, and 24 during sophomore 
year. The professions of the class exhibit the usual pe- 
culiarities. Seventeen have chosen theology ; 40, law ; 
5, medicine ; 12, teaching; 21, business; 4, civil engi- 
neering ; 2, journalism ; 2, farming; 1, palxontology ; 
and 1, railway employ. This of the graduates. Of the 
non-graduates, 3 have taken theology; 15, law; 7, med- 
icine; 1, teaching; 16, business; 2, journalism; 1, 
farming ; 1, civil engineering ; 1, chemistry ; 1, compar- 
ative anatomy, and 1: is in the U. S. naval service. 
Seventeen of the class have been married and to them 
six children have been born. Hight of those who have 
been connected with the class have died. None of them, 
however, were graduates, a circumstance which is true 
of no class except ’68 since the class ot ’55. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Mammoth Aguarium.— Dr. Anton Dorhn, in a let- 
ter to Professor Agassiz, writes that he has matured a 
plan of establishing a large laboratory for marine zoöl- 
ogy in the Mediterranean. He has obtained permission 
of the authorities of the city of Naples to construct a 
large building, at his own expense, iw the Villa Reale, 
at Naples, close to the sea containing a large aquarium 
for the public,and extensive rooms for naturalists of every 
country. Dr. Dohrn, with two or three other German 
zoologists, will settle there, and conduct the administra- 
tion of both the aquarium and the laboratories. He 
wishes information regarding this proposed laboratory 
to be widely extended, and earnestly invites all who may 
visit Naples to visit the aquarium. An annual report of 
the work done and the progress made at the zoological 
Station will be published. A committee has already 
been formed to give further dignity and importance to 
this project, consisting of Messrs. Helmholtz, DuBois- 

Reymond, Huxley, Darwin, Van Beneden, etc., and in 
~ America, Professor Agassiz—Once a Week. 


` The Diamond in its Matrix.—Professor Gustav Rose, 
of Berlin, in a communication tothe Chemical Society 
on the recent discovery of diamonds im situ, said. that 
the diamonds were found not loose and detached in al- 
luviuin, but actually enclosed in another mineral, and 
though of but microscopic size, had not on that account 
been the less surely identified. They were found by 
Professor von Jereemjew, of St. Petersburgh, in a min- 
eral first described by Professor Rose during his jour- 
ney through the Urals, and named by him xanthophyl- 
lite. This rock occurs in yellow tabular crystals, cleav- 
ing along the principal face, or radially segregated in 
rounded masses, and was found to be a silicate of 
alumina, lime, and magnesia, with some water. The 
spherular segregations often enclose a nucleus of the 
talcose schist. It is in these crystals of xanthophyllite 
that the crystals of diamonds are met with, lying in 
parallel positions in respect to each other and in a 
definite position as regards the crystals of their matrix, 
in a similar way to the minute crystals of iron mica in 
felspar or oligoclase; the diamond crystals, however, 
are smaller than these, and are not visible to the naked 
eye. On placing a thin plate of xanthophyllite under 
the microscope, the diamonds are recognized by their 
peculiar form, hexakistetrahedra, with somewhat rounded 
faces, and are: seen to have their tetrahedral faces, 
which are also frequently visible, parallel to the cleav- 
age face of the xanthophyllite. The diamonds are not 
in equal abundance in all parts of the xanthophylite. 
In the yellow transparent crystals they are sparsely 
found, or not at all; the greenish, less transparent 
varieties contain them more plentifully, and are often 
filled to excess with them. In its bearing on the ques- 
tions of the formatiqn and origin of the diamond, the 
occurrence in the Urals is very interesting. There, as 
in Brazil, it occurs with crystalline schists, in the so 
called metamorphic rocks, which are supposed to be 
Neptunian rocks that have been deposited from water, 
and have subsequently undergone certain changes, 
amongst others that of taking crystalline characters, 
whereby all the organized constituents have been re- 
moved. Why carbon has separated in the itacolumite 
of Brazil as diamond, and at Strehlen, in Silesia, as 
graphite, is a phenomenon demanding explanation. 
Professor Rose asks whether we may trace the cause 
to the far greater diffusion of itacolumite in Brazil than 
in Silesia, where it only occurs as beds in gneiss ?—.Sc#- 
entific A merican. | 


Vegetable Soap.—Many plants in different countries 
furnish useful substitutes for soap to the natives, when 
there are no conveniences or materials for manufactur- 
ing ordinary soap. Bxamples or these are the soap- 
worts, (Safindus,) so called from furnishing either in the 
pulp of the fruit or in the root or bark, a vegetable prin- 


ciple called saponine. ‘Thus the Hindus use the pulp of 
the fruit of Sapindus detergens for washing linen. The 
capsule of another species, when bruised, forms suds if 
agitated in hot water ; and the natives of India use this 
as a soap for washing the hair, silk, etc. The aril which 
surrounds the seed of a South American species is used as 
asoap. The fresh bark of the root of Mounina polystachia, 
called “ yadhoi,” pounded and moulded into balls, is used 
by the Peruvians in place of soap. 

- The bruised leaves of the European Saponaria officin- 


alis form a lather which much resembles that of soap,. 


and is similarly used in removing grease spots. The 
bark of Quillata saponaria of Central America answers 
the same purpose, and ts used asa detergent by wood- 
dyers. It has even been imported largely into France, 
Belgium, etc., and sold in the shops as a substitute for 
soap. : A vegetable soap was prepared some years ago 
in Jamaica from the leaves of the American aloe, which 
was found as detergent as castile soap for washing linen, 
and had the superior quality of mixing and forming a 
lather with salt water as well as fresh. 

In Peru, the leaves of the Maguey agave are used in- 
stead of soap. ‘The clothes are wetted, and then beaten 
with a leaf which has been crushed ; a thick, white froth 
is produced, and after rinsing, the clothes are quite 
clean. The pulpy matter contained in the hard kernel 
of a tree called “Del Fuboncillo,” is also used for the 
same purpose. On being mixed with water, it produces 
a white froth. In Brazil, soap is made from the ashes 
of the bassena or broom-plant, (Sida Janceolata,) which 
abounds with alkali. There are also some barks and pods 
of the native plants used for soaps in China. 

The soap-plant of California (Phalangium pomeridia 
num) is a notable example of this class of vegetable 
productions, and is found exceedingly useful. The bul- 
bous root, which is the saponaceous portion, resembles 
the onion, but possesses the quality of cleansing linen 
equal to any olive soap manufactured. Large amounts 
of washing fluids are made from this root at the stand- 
ard Soap Works in this city (San Francisco) 

‘This soap-plant grows all over California. The leaves 
make their appearance about the middle of November or 
about six weeks after the rainy season has fairly set in. 
The plants never grow more than a foot high, and the 
leaves and stalk drop entirely off in May, though the 
bulbs remain in the ground all summer without decaying. 
It is used to wash with in all parts of the country, and 
by those who know its virtues it is prefered to the best 
of soap. 

The method of using it in its natural state is merely 
to strip off the husk, dip the clothes into the water, and 
rub the bulb on them as with soap. It makes a thick 
lather, and smells not unlike brown soap. 

The husks are also utilized in large quantities, by be- 
ing worked up into an imitation of hair for mattrasses, 
for which purpose they are found to be avery good sub- 
stitute. l 

At St. Nicholas, one of the Cape de Verde Islands, 
they make a soap from the oil of the Jatropha curcas 
seeds, and the ashes of the pawpaw tree leaf. The oil 
and ashes are mixed in an iron pot, heated over a fire, 
and stirred until properly blended. When cool, it-is 
rolled up into balls about the size of a six-pound shot, 
looking much like our mottled soap, and producing a 
very good lather.— Scientific Press. 


New and Remarkable Fossils.—The extensive collec- 
tions of fossil vertebrate remains which were made in the 
West by the Yale expeditions of 1870 and 1871, are yield- 
ing, in the hands of Professor Marsh, results of the great- 
est value to paleontological science. Ten important pa- 
pers upon the new materidt thus obtained have already 
been contributed by “ this indefatigable paleontologist” 
to the American Fournal of Science, the last three of which 
relate exclusively to the collections of 1871. The first of 
these later papers, published in April, contains a descrip- 
tion of some Pterosaurian remains, additional to those dis- 
covered by the expedition of 1870, of which an ac- 


count was published about a year ago. To the gigan- 
tic species of pterodactyl then obtained, Professor 
Marsh gave the name Pterodactylus occidentalis. The 
Expedition of 1871, in exploring the original locality 
in Western Kansas, not only obtaired further portions of 
the same skeleton, but secured other specimens which 
prove the existence of two other gigantic pterodactyls 
during the later Cretaceous. The characters of P%ero- 
dactylus occidentalis are derived from the study of por- 
tions of five individuals. They show clearly that the 
species belongs to the short-tailed or true Pterodac- 
tyls, and that it contains some of the largest “ flying 
dragons” yet discovered, the spread of wing in these in- 
dividuals being from eighteen to twenty feet! Its large 
tearing teeth clearly indicate the carnivorous and pre- 
dacious habits of the species, and its food was doubt- 
less fishes which it captured probably by plunging into 
the water like the Pelicans and other similar birds. Two 
new species, P. ingens and P. velox, are also described 
in the same paper. The former was even more gigan- 
tic than the one just mentioned, being at least double 
its bulk and measuring from tip .to tip of the expanded 
wings nearly twenty-two feet! Z. velox was about two- 
thirds this size, having a spread of wing of from twelve to 
fifteen feet. The great interest attaching to these fossils, 
lies in the fact that up to the time of their discovery, no 
remains of these flying Saurians had been detected in 
this country, though they are found so abundantly in the 
Cretaceous of Europe. Ta 

In the same number, Professor Marsh announces that 
the Mosasauroid reptiles were protectod by osseous der- 
mal plates. Specimens belonging to the genera Ædesto- 
saurus, Liodon, Flolcodus and Clidastes have been ob- 
tained with these plates attached. These dermal 
“scutes,” as they are termed, are. quadrilateral in form, 
with the margin of the upper side more or less beveled, 
so as to admit an imbricate arrangement; alternate 
rows of different sizes and shapes thus producing a com 
plex pattern. The cranium was not thus protected. 

In the May Journal of Science, Professor Marsh des- 
cribes the remarkable gigantic swimming bird discovered 
in Western Kansas, to which he gives the name Hesferor- 
nis regalis. The skeletons of five individuals of this 
species, more or less complete, were obtained. From 
these, it appears that while Hesperornis differs widely 
from all known birds, recent or extinct, it has its near- 
est living allies in the Colymbidz, or divers. The skel- 
eton complete, would measure about five feet nine inches 
from the apex of the bill to the extremity of the toes. 
The extreme rarity of birds in the Cretaccous formation, 
even of any kind, renders this discovery of great impor- 
tance. But it is especially so, when it is remembered 
that all the birds hitherto discovered, either in fhe Cre- 
taceous of this country or of Europe, are of compara- 
tively small size, and belong to still existing families ; 
such as th® swan-like bird ( Zavrnis), the wading birds 
( Paleotringa) the rails ( Zematornis), and the comor- 
ants, ( Graculavus ), which Professor Marsh has already 
described from the American Cretaceous, _ 

But the most valuable of Professor Marsh’s papers is 
the third, which appears in the Journal of Science for 
June. _ It is a review of the “ Structure and Limbs in 


Mosasauroid reptiles,” made possible only by the rich- 
ness of the Yale Museum collections in the remains of 
these remarkable animals. Though this paper is almost 
entirely a technical one, yet the results are obviously of 
high scientific interest. Prof. Marsh shows that the 
Quadrate bone of the skull, as given by Professor Cope, 
should be reversed, by finding a skull of Lestosaurus 
with this bone in position. Moreover, his explorations 
have discovered the stapes, the columella, the quadrato- 
parietal arch, the malar arch, and the pterotic bone, be- 
lenging to the cranium; and have proved the exact 
character of the anterior limbs and the presence of pos- 
terior limbs m these reptiles. They also show that the 
neck in the Mosasaurus group was unusually short. 
Two new genera, Lesfosaurus and Rhinosaurus, are de- 
scribed ; under the former, four new species are in- 
cluded. Rhinosaurus micromus Marsh and £destosaurus 
rex Marsh, are also here described. The paper is illus- 
trated by four admirably executed lithographic plates, 
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WE give this week, as last, the undergraduate account of 
the second and final one of the series of base ‘ball games 
with Harvard. It seems unfortunate that this game was 
marred by apparent partiality in the umpire. I[tis,in its un- 
certainty an unsatisfactory one at the best. There is per- 
haps none of those games which are supposed to rest on 
skill in which luck plays so prominent a part as base ball. 
But the result is rendered doubly unsatisfactory to all, 
and especially to the beaten nine if the umpire shows 
or appears to show a partizan spirit. This we regret 
to say seems to have been an accompainment of the re- 
cent Yale-Harvard game in Boston. The reports in 
the papers and the testimony of spectators agree 
to the fact that the umpire did lean in his decisions to- 
wards the local college. The position he held was we 
know a difficult one, and we do not go so far as to sus- 
pect his intentions, but it seems a pity that the good spirit 
of inter-collegiate sports should be marred by outside 
influences. It can hardly be said that the criticisms on the 
umpire spring from a wounded pride merely, for in the 
case of the first game it was acknowledged on all sides 
that the beat was a fair and square one. And in this 
case, if there had been no well founded cause for com- 
plaint we think none would have been made. It is un- 
fortunate that the decision of the contest is not more 
satisfactory. 
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WHAT TO DO NEXT. 


During the present summer several thousand young 
men will graduate from the various colleges of the 
country. With whatever preparation they may have at- 
tained during their college course, they will, many of 
them, at least, be thrown upon their own resources and 
be required to take up their life work. However they 
may have used their time ; whether they have made it 
yield its utmost value, in culture and discipline, or 
have wasted it in frivolity and sport, their period of 
preparation is past and that of action has come. And 
this is true every summer. Wedo not refer to it be- 
cause this fact is a novel one, but because it seems tous 
an interesting question how this body of young men and 
women will employ their varied talents and culture for 
the future. 7 

Some without doubt have already decided the ques- 
tion of their future course. And to such our words will 
have little pertinence. Butall the class statistics which 
we have ever seen, present more or less of the class in 
that most disagreeable of all situations, “ undecided.” 
There are some too who put off the day of making the 
final decision, of choosing their life work, by a deter- 
mination to spend a year or two more in general study, 
or travel, thus adding to their culture and to their 
foundation for future usefulness. But the majority of 
young men at their graduation from college must take 
upon themselves something definite, must choose their 
profession, and to quite an extent, by a single decision, 
assume the responsibility of their whole life. 

To say that this decision is a difficult one, is to say 
what every conscientious young man has found true in 
his own experience. And the college boy, or rather 
man, has to decide it under greater difficulties than 
most young persons of his age. His course of liberal 
studies has opened his eyes to so many diverse and in- 
compatable lines of life; each possessing peculiar and | 


~ 


knows not which way to turn. Moreover, his decision is 
not so much controlled by circumstances as is that of 
those who do not enjoy the benefits of a liberal educa- 
tion. The latter must do what he can, the former, to a 
much greater extent, can do what he will. His field is 
larger and the paths which offer themselves to his feet, 
and seem to lead on to success, are so much more nu- 
merous, that the difficulty of decision becomes propor- 
tionally greater. With his better equipment he can 
traverse paths which others cannot enter upon, and if he 


.| have no strong bent of mind, and is not led by circum- 


stances,his condition is almost pitable. In his confusion 
and half helpless state, he is apt to select almost at 
random, some one of the three professions which tradi- 
tionally follow a college course. If ambitious, he 
studies Law, if conscientious, he studies Theology, if 
curious, he studies Medicine. 


Now, in regard to these three professions,it seems to us, 
thatthis is hardly the way to enter any of them, and 
still more, that the drifting of college graduates into the 
law in such great numbers, is foolish, if not worse. We 
have the statistics of a number of college classes at hand 
and from them -we conclude that nearly one third of 
every class which leaves Yale, at least, devote them- 
selves to Law. In the class of 1858, 32 out of ror 
are lawyers. In the class of ’63, 35 out of 122 have the 
same occupation. In the class of ’64, the correspond- 
ing figures are 29 and 109 The class of ’66 shows 31 
out of 95, and the class of ’68, 40 out of 105. It would 
be easy to multiply these figures and to obtain statistics 
from other colleges pointing in the same direction. But 
this is enough for our purpose. What we desire to dois 
to call attention to the fact that so many college gradu- 
ates take law, that although there is room enough up 
top and out West, yet the chances for success cannot 
but be rendered less by the multiplicity of those who are 
seeking them. The prizes being limited, the greater the 
number who strive, the less chance each one will have 
of winning. 

With regard to Theology, we would say that it, more 
than any other profession should be decided by higher 
motives than mere inclination. No manshould attempt 
to be a teacher and leader of men who has not especia) 
fitness for, and call to the work. And this, indeed, may 
be said to a certain extent of all professions and occu- 
pations. But still the preacher, of all men, it seems to 
us, should be sure and not mistake his calling. We 
have no arguments to offer, however, more than these, 
against college graduates devoting themselves to the 
work of the ministry. The field is ample and there is 
need of laborers. Let such as feel so Jed walk in those 
paths. 

And the same may be said of the third traditional 
avocation of college graduates, medicine. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that this profession demands such 
peculiar natural talents and such a turn of mind, that 
these safeguards will ever serve as a check upon the 
crowd of drifters which bump up against the other pro- 
fessions. It must be conceded, however, that there are 
worthless doctors, and doubtless many of those now in 
the profession took it for no well defined reason. 

But it may be asked if neither law, theology, or med- 
icine can wisely be taken, in what direction shall the 
attention of graduates be turned? To this we would re- 
ply that, other things being equal, journalism and 
science scem to us to offer at present the best chances 
of success. The age is one of newspapers. The ly- 
ceum spirit is dead, and the world is no longer moved 
from the platform. He who would now reach his fel- 
low men, would dictate to others, would teach them 
even, or lead them must do it through the press. Journal- 
ism is thé eye, the ear, and the tongue of the world’s 
mind. It is broadening to the faculties, embraces almost 
the whole sphere of knowledge, and has within its ample 
folds room enough for nearly every variety of talent. 
But in a practical point of view the profession seems de- 
sirable. There is a demand for good journalists. No 
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almost irresistible atttraciions that he is bewildered, and ! Jess than eight of the last clas 
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stepped almost from gradua Ìnto situations upon 
newspapers. And with the grOWth of the country this 
demand cannot but increase. 

Much that has been said applies likewise to the study 
of science in’some of its branches. The fields of 
Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Engineering, etc., are 
not crowded with workers as is the law. And the chance 
for making new discoveries and thus connecting one’s 
name indelibly with the records of his time is in these 
fields a large one. Moreover we can conceive no more 
fascinating work than dealing with the laws of nature 
and finding out how she works. But more than all we do 
not see how some of the questions which most thor- 
oughly engross the thought of the day, can be solved 
without at least some scientific knowledge. The theo- 
logian who attempts to build up a cosmogony or con- 
struct a theory of the universe from the testimony of rev- 
elation alone, is, it seems to us, arguing from insufficient 
data. Again the phenomena of life, the phenomena of 
mental action, etc.,can be approached most satisfactorily 
from the scientific side and for the reason that the ba- 
sis on that side seems most firm. Indeed we do not 
see how, if the testimony of Science is ignored, any sat- 
isfactory theory of these phenomena can be constructed. 
The man therefore who would help solve these and kin- 
red. problems, which are exciting more attention at 
present than any others, must have a scientific educa- 
tion. And the practical side of scicnce is likewise an 
inviting one. The scientific professions are not crowded. 
Good civil and mining engineers, practical geologists, 
chemists, etc., are in demand. And there is also a de- 
mand for teachers of science. The testimony of one of 
the best scientific schools of the country is, that they 
cannot supply the requisitions made upon them for rec- 
commendations of their graduates as teachers. And so 
long as our country is physically unsubdued, and is 
growing so rapidly in wealth and population, this de- 
mand can hardly be less. - 

Of course the decision of one’s life work is a personal 
matter and but little help can be obtained from outside 
sources. Suggestions, however, are always appropriate 
to those in a dilemma and to such college graduates of, 
this vear as are still drifting we suggest an examination 
of the claims of journalism and science. 
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LITERARY. 

J. B. Ford & Co. announce a uniform edition of the 
worksof Rev, Henry Ward Beecher. The first of the 
series will contain the “ Lectures on Preaching,” deliv- 
ered last winter at the Yale Theological Seminary. ... 
Holt & Williams will publish in’ June in their Leisure 
Hour Series, Smoke, Hermann Agha; My Little Lady, 


Fly Leaves from which we shall give an extraet next 
week, Fathers and Sons, and The Man with the Broken 
Ear ; also Incidents of my Life (second series), by D. 
D. Home, the Spiritualist; a new impression of the 
first series of the same, and Bains’ English Grammar. 
. .«. Adams, Victor & Co. issue to-day “Get Thee 


Behind Me Satan, a home born book of home truths, by 
Olive Logan. 


Oliver Twist and Martin Chuzzlewit.*—This new 
edition of Dickens, of which the above volumes only 
have been issued, is entitled the “ Houschold Edition.” 
Its large and roomy pages—royal octavo—and the mod- 
erately fine type in which it is printed, make it possible 
to comprise the matter within a smaller compass than 
usual, Oliver Twist being included in 171 pages and 
Martin Chuzzlewit in 351. The illustrations are good, 
being by J. Maloney in the former, and J. Barnard in 
the latter. The books are bound in cloth, richly em- 
bellished in gilt. It is on the whole one of the most 


® The A toentures of Oliver Twist. -By Charles Dickens ; with 
twenty-eight [lustrations by f. Mahoney, Royal 8vo, pp. 171. 

The Life and Adventures of Martin Chiusslewit—By Charles 
Dickens; with fifty-nine Illustrations by J. Barnard. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 35r. “ew York, 1972. Harper & Brothers, 
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desirable of the cheaper editions of Dickens’ works, 
now before the public. | 


The Aldine for June appears to us to be the best 
number of the year thus far. The illustrations are ju- 
diciously selected from leading artists ; Moran, Piguet, 
Otto Günther, Victor Nehlig, J. S. Davis, J. A. Hows, 
H. L. Stephens, and L. Beckmann, being represented. 
The engraving is excellent, and the printing superb, as 
usual. The best picture—if there be any best where all 
are so good—is in our opinion, Beckmann’s “ King 
fisher ;” though Giinther’s “ Love Aloft, and Moran’s 
“ Kwasind, the Strong Man,” from Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha, come very close to it. Two full-page illustra- 
tions—one “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” by Victor Nehlig, 
the other “The Pines of the Racquette,” by J. A. 
Hows—are marvelous, for wood-cut impressions. The 
literary department is well sustained, containing both 
original articles and admirable selections. 


Poor Miss Finch.*—Hitherto, among living novel- 
ists, there was not one who had occupied, in the public 
estimation, a higher place for originality and invention, 
than William Wilkie Collins. But in all time to come, 
so long at least as he shall continue to write, his works 
will be received with suspicion. The story before us 
has lost him the high consideration in which he was 
held, by reason of a very remarkable coincidence, which, 
in the opinion of many, can be characterized by no 
milder name than plagiarism. It is very painful, even 
in the exercise of a duty, to bring this charge against 
any one who has contributed so largely to the amuse- 
ment of the world. But it is generally regarded as the 
first duty of a writer of fiction, to invent a plot that 
Shall be novel, in the outline or in the details, or in 
both these respects. At the very least, it must so differ 
from ‘every other fiction, that in the perusal of the one, 
the reader may not be constantly reminded of the other. 
This is allowing very great latitude, yet scarcely enough 
to shield the author of “ Poor Miss Finch.” 

Had ‘he selected some obscure fable or legend, and 
out of a.trifle created a great work of genius, as Shaks- 
peare is said to have done in several instances, no -one 
would have subjected him to censure even though the 
fact had been avowed. Or had he siezed upon the 

‘clever fiction of some unknown writer, and go vamped 
the plot as to have destroyed its identity, and left upon 
it the impress of his own genius, readers of fiction 


nes,” a young and handsome gentleman of affluence, 
moved “by a secret and unaccountable affinity,” falls 
in love with Lucille, who is poor and plain, but good. 
“Her early childhood had, indeed, given promise of 
attractions,” but the smooth skin and brilliant hues of 
her face had been marred by the small pox. 
Miss Finch,” Lucilla falls in love with Oscar Dubourg, 
the hero, also a rich and handsome young gentleman, 
at the sound cf his voice and through some mysterious 
affinity. But like most blind people, she has a nervous 
horror of every thing dark, and Oscar, from’ the use of 
nitrate of silver, taken to cure himself of epileptic fits, 
caused by injuries inflicted by burglars, has turned to a 
hideous blue-black color. ` 


Arne.*—Although this book is not new, we venture 
to call attention to it, because it is too good to lose. Its 
author has been a journalist and his readiness to report 
both sides of a case shows an eminent fitness for that 
profession. His hero is no encyclopedia of perfections 
but a loving, generous, imaginative boy, suffering from 
the timidity and cowardice usual to poetic natures. 

Once he so far forgot himself, in a moment of depres- 
sion as to drink till he was drunk, and in the treatment 
of this incident, the author shows his intention to give 
even the devil his due. Neither the hearty good cheer 
of the drinking bout, or the anguish of repentance ap- 
pear exaggerated ; virtue however does not suffer by 
the comparison. The author touches pitch but none of 
it clings to his fingers. His impartiality in this respect 
may be recommended to some of our religious writers, 
who in their anxiety to be nothing if not moral, are afraid 
“to show virtue her own feature,” vice “her own 
image.” Their conduct would seem to imply that they 
thought vice would outshine virtue, that honesty would 
not thrive without a protective tariff, and that the triumph 
of divine justice itself depended upon bribing the op- 
posing witnesses to absence from the court. Should 
any one desire an illustration of our meaning, he will 
find one, at considerable length in our Sunday School 
literature. Besides journalism Herr Bjornsen has writ- 
ten for the stage, and copies into his fiction, as far as 
possible, the characteristics which render the drama in- 
teresting and attractive. : . 

No dramatic composition can be long, neither is Arne. 
Its chapters are short, but crowded with meaning till 
they recall the essays of Bacon; the words themselves 
are brief with the brevity of wit. The thoughts of the 
dramatist are conveyed by conversation. Bjornsen 
never speaks himself where his characters can speak 
for him. The dramatist never explains the motives of 
his actors, and Bjoinsen imitates his example and refers 
them to the penetration of his readers. Half the dra- 
matists meaning is given by the actors, and, Bjoinsen to 
compensate for the baldness of written. language, de- 
scribes the conduct of his characters at the time of their 
various speeches, supplying by the vigor of his imagina- 
tion what a good player might do by action and inflec- 
tion. So well has he done his work that we know of no 
novel which would gain as little or rather lose more, by 
being dramatized than Arne. Perhaps we may venture 
to quote in illustration of the author’s style. Margit, 


Eugene St. Amand, the hero in “The Maid of Mali- 


In “ Poor 


Lucille longed to restore Eugene to sight, though she 
had little doubt that if he could see her he would cease 
to love her. Oscar, while he supposed Lucilla hope- 
lessly blind, exacted from every one a promise to keep 
from her a knowledge of the change in his color, that 
it might not even aftect her imagination ; for he feared, 
could she but see him, that it would be fatal to her love. 
St. Amand wished to see that he might enjoy the beauty 
of Lucille, and Lucilla desired her sight that she might 
behold and admire the comeliness of Oscar. A catho- 
lic priest whom Lucille met at the tomb of the Magi at 
Cologne, sent her a physician named Le Kain, who re- 
stoped St. Amand to sight. Nugent, the brother of 
Oscar, brought to Lucilla a German physician of great 
skill, Herr Grosse, whom he had met in America, and 
by whom her sight was restored. 


The resemblance is not confined to the plot and in- 
cidents, but as before remarked, extends even to the 
language. In “The Maid of Malines,” St. Amand 
says: “No, let me not see her alone, let me see her in 
the midst of you all, that I may convince you the heart 
never is mistaken in its instincts.” In ‘‘ Poor Miss 
Finch,” Lucilla says: “I wish there were five hundred 
of you, because you would see me pick out Oscar from 
all the rest.” “I insist on showing every body that I 
can pick out Oscar the moment I open my eyes.” In 
the case of St. Amand—“ The father, the mother, Julie, 
Lucille, Julie’s younger sisters, assembled in the little 
parlor,” while in that of Lucilla — Her father, her 
mother, her sister, the doctor, Madam Pratolungo, and 
the two brothers are assembled in a sitting room. 
“St. Amand stood hesitating on the threshhold ;” Lu- 


‘ p : rT - ee ” 
might have been satisfied, even though the critics, the a RS aa 


Prophet Nathan of our day, condemned him outright 

for having taken the poor ewe lamb of some more hum- 

ble literary laborer. But when he invades ‘the field of |‘ Lucille! Lucille!’ he exclaimed, ‘it is you, I know it, 

fiction, and takes from a work better known and more | Y®U only.’ 

read and admired than “Poor Miss Finch” is or ever|Julie.” Of Lucilla—‘She rushed at Nugent Dubourg, 
| 


| 
Again, of St. Amand—“ One look around sufficed 
to him ; his face brightened, he uttered a cry of joy, 


will be, and from an author who holds a higher position | 5° blindly incapable of measuring her distance that she 
than he has yet attained, not the critics only, but even|Struck against him violently, and nearly threw him 
the readers of romance, have a right to complain and|@own. 
to condemn. flung her arms about his neck. 


‘I know him! I know him? she cried, and 
‘Oh, Oscar! Oscar 

To the very end of the story may be found this very 
remarkable resemblance. St. Amand, unable to shake 
off his first impressions, marries Julie. Lucilla, shocked 
by the sight of Oscar, clings to Nugent. Afterwards 
St. Amand repents of his sudden infatuation, and goes 
to Egypt with Napoleon to find distraction in war. Lu- 


x99 
! 


The author to whom we refer is Lord Lytton, and 
the story, entitled “The Maid of Malines,” may be 
found in that most poetical of novels, “ The Pilgrims of 
the Rhine.” In this story the Hero is blind and the 
rival of the heroine is a cousin, while in “ Poor Miss 
Finch” it is the heorine who is blind, and the rival of 


the lover is a brother ; but with these insignificant ex- | cilla, after a better acquaintance with Nugent, who has 
ceptions, the plots, the incidents, and even the language | virtually imprisoned her, regrets her foolish preference, 
of the authors bear such a remarkable resemblance,!and grieves for the love and presence of her friends 


that it is utterly impossible to regard it as a mere coin- from whom she hæ been separated. 


The burning suns 
cidence. 


In “The Maid of Malines” the name of the!and sharp dust of Egypt smite St. Amand with a second 
heroine is Lucille, in “ Poor Miss Finch” it is Lucilla: Undies: The use of her eyes before they had ac- 
In the former story, the hero is born with sight, which | quired sufficient strength, causes Lucilla a permanent 
he loses at the age of three years; in the latter the jloss of sight. 
heroine can see at her birth, but at the age of one year 
becomes blind. 


Returning from the war, St. Amand 
i seeks Lucille, Julie being dead, and they are married. 


a Pvor Miss Finch, A novel. By Wilkie Collins. Author of fidelity 
“Man and Wife,” “ The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” “ The 
Moonstone,” “ No Name,” &c. With Lllustrations. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Frankiin Square, 1872. | knowledge of the conjugal partner’s imperfections. 


He sprang forward and fell at the feet of 


Oscar having freed Lucilla from the imprisonment of} 
Nugent, is rewarded with her hand for his bravery and. 
In each case, the blind person blesses the! 


blindness which prevents through the sense of sight, a! 4,,. 


gian, by Augusta Plesrerand S. Rugely Powers. 


Arne’s mother, is trying to prepossess a certain young 
maiden in his favor, and the girl, though well pleased 
with the subject of conversation, attempts, just for pro- 
priety’s sake to change it by asking them why they had 
pointed the house before them with gray paint. 

“ Ah, I suppose they had noother. I only wish Arne 
may sometime be rewarded for all his kindness to his 
mother. When he has a wife she ought to be kind- 
hearted as well as a good scholar. “What are you 
looking for child.” 

“I only dropped a little twig I had.” 

“ Dear me, I think of many things you may be sure, 
while I sitin yonder wood ; if ever he takes home a 
wife who brings blessings to home and man, then I know 
many a poor soul will be glad that day.” 

They were both silent, and walked on without looking 
at each other, but soon “li stopped. “What’s the 
matter ?” | 

“One of my shoe-strings has come down.” 

Margit waited a long while tll at last the string was 
tice. Instead of making Eli say she dropped a twig, 
many an ordinary writer would have said she blushed, 
and for “ my shoe-srting has come down,” she blushed 


again, with a touching allusion to the rosy dawn or a full 


blown poppy, if he were cursed with a so-called imayin- 
ative temperament. 

Bjornsen’s dramatic habit of leaving unexplained the 
motives of his characters, stimulates the mind to agree- 


able exertion and is one secret of his success in pleas- 


TEED 


A novel by Bjorn Bjornson. Translated from the Norwe- 
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ing. For we love action naturally. If we do not work 
we must play ; and mentally ; when we are no longer en- 
grossed in our own business, we become generous, and 
give our-neighbors the benefit of our superfluous wis- 
dom. For instance, did Augustus Adolphus and Ange- 
lina Fitzsimmons ever ride out of a summer evening 
without setting all the idle old women of the place, male 
and female, to saying it would be a match, and criticis- 
ing the propriety of the event. But sarcasm aside ; that 
broken chain of actions by which the author introduces 
his characters to his acquaintances resembles, as a pic- 
ture its original, our own experience with our friends. 
In this setting so true and natural everything appears 
to the best advantage, and the noble thoughts of the 
author display themselves like a beautiful picture in an 
elegant frame. i 5 

We have spoken highly of the author’s art but this 
does not constitute a tithe of his greatness. He might 
have none and yet his book be famous for its fertile im- 
agination, tender pathos and absorbing love of nature. 
Arne once mimics his mother’s way of speaking, when 
her voice is choked with sobs, to amuse his scapegrace 
father. She overhears him, looks at him, but says noth- 
ing. He leaves his father, goes to her and finds her 
making him a new jacket. She generally sings when 
she sews, now she is silent. He buries his face in her 
lap and sobs out his request for forgiveness and will not 
be comforted till she sings to him once more. Then 
lulled by the music of her voice and the assurance of 
her forgiveness it contains, he falls asleep ; and when he 
wakes up he finds his mother has gone but she has left 
the ħalf-made jacket folded under his head for a pillow. 
When he was drunk he hid himself for shame, but his 
mother did not rest until she had found him, and then 
she met him, not with reproaches, but with love, and 
won him to a wiser way. 

Thus he grows up lonely, loving the solitude of the 
pastures and the forest and the solemn monotone of the 
falling water, and yet he longs to go away and try the 
great unknown. All the while he loves his mother 
deeply and tenderly but they do not speak much to- 
gether and he is ever willing to leave her. One day, 
however, he meets an old man atwork, and asks him of 
his friends. He finds he has none, and then the thought 
flashes across him “ What should I do if I should lose 
mother.” The idea frightens him and he hurries home, 
half expecting that some accident has befallen her, but 
he finds her quietly sleeping. And so the love of the 
two for each other grows, day by day, each finding more 

and more of it in the little incidents of their life, till-the 

soul of each other grows unto the other and at last they 
beat in perfect unison. No boy who has had a good 
mother can read this book and not find her speaking to 
him in every line and her expression photographed on 
every page. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich., Wednesday, June 19. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., Thursday, June 20. 

Westminister College, Fulton, Missouri, Thursday, June 20. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., Thursday, June 20. 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., Wednesday, June 19. 

Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institutes, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Wednesday, June 19. f | 

Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., Wednesday, June rg. 

University of the city of New York, Thursday, June 20. 

Trinity College, Randolph Co., N. C., Thusday, June 20. 

Richmond College, Richmond, Ohio, Wednesday, June 19. 

Heidelburg College, Tiffin, O., Friday, June 21. 

Willoughby College, Willoughby, Ohio, Saturday, June 22. 

Wilberforce University, near Xenia, O., Friday, June 21. 

Xenia College, Xenia, O., Wednesday, June 19. 

Ohio Central College, Iberia, Ohio, Saturday, June 22. 

Hiram College, Hiram, O., Saturday, June 22. 

Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, Thursday, June 20. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Penn., Thursday, June 20. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Penn., Wednesday, June 19. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn., Thursday, June 20. 

Lincoln University, Oxford, Penn., Wednesday, June 19. 

East Tennessee University, Knoxville, Tenn., Wednesday. 
June 19. 

Lookout Mountain Educational Institution, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., June 18, 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., Thursday, June 19. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va., Wednesday, June 19. 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburgh, Va., Monday, 
June 17. 

Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia, Thursday, June 20. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia, Wednes- 
day, June 19. A 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Wednesday, June 19. 


The following Theological Seminaries hold their an- 
niversaries, during the coming week : 


Theological School of Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, Tues- 
day, June 18. 

Theological Department of St. Mary’s College, near Emmits- 
burgh, Md., Monday, June 17. 

Theological Seminary of Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
Tuesday, June 18. 

Theological Department of Wilberforce University, near Xenia, 
O., Wednesday, June 19. 

Meadville Theological Seminary, Meadville, Penn., Thursday, 
June 20, 

Divinity School, Philadelphia, Penn., Thursday, June 20. 


Wednesday, June 19. 


Texas, Thursday, June 20. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 
Kenyon College, (Gambier, O.)—Rt. Rev. H. W. Lee, 


having been obliged to leave for England. 


follows: . 
1; The Bishops in Ohio and the Pres. of Kenyon 
College are Trustees, ex officio. 
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COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


The following College Commencements will be held 
during the week to come. The list is made out partly 
from catalogues in our office and partly from the table 
of collegiate institutions in the last Report of Hon. 
John Eaton, Jr., Commissioner of Education : 


Almira College Greenville, Il., Wednesday, June 19. 

Baltimore Female College, Baltimore, Md., Thursday, June 20, 

Ilinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, HL, Thursday, 
June 20. 

Lombard University, Galesburgh, I1., Wednesday, June 19. 

McKendree College, Lebanon, I., Thursday, June 20. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., Thursday, June 20. 

Fort Wayne College, Fort Wayne, Ind., Friday, June 21. 

Indiana Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind., Friday, June 21. 

Griswold College, Davenport, Iowa, Wednesday, June 19. 

Iowa Wesleyan University, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Wednesday, 


by the Board. 
3. Six Trustees, whose successors are to be elected 
by the Diocesan Conventions. 
4. Four Trustees, who and their successors are to be 
elected by Alumni. i l 
This constitution has yet to be approved by the Trus- 
tees, and by Bishop Mcllvaine, who is now in England. 
The Committce of the Alumni of Kenyon College 
have agreed to dispense this year with the usual oration 
and poem ; and to have a pleasant g-union with a din- 
-| ner and short speeches. 


Dickinson College, (Carlisle, Pa.)—The followiny is 
the programme for commencement week at this institu- 
tion : June 22nd, Scientific Society Lecture, by Prof. C. 
F. Himes, Ph. D ; June 23rd, Sermon before the Society 


June 19. 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Towa, Tuesday, June 18. of Religious Inquiry, by Rev. E. W. Appleton, A.M., 
Highland University, Highland, Kansas, Thursday, June 20. Baccalaureate address by President R. L. Dashiell, D. 
è 


Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, Wednesday, June 19. 

Western Maryland College, Westminister, Md., Thursday, June 
20. - | 
| Adnan College, Adrian, Mich, Thursday, June 20, 


D. ; June 24th, Junior Oratorical Contest ; June 25th, 
Senior Class Day, General Societics Anniversaries, Or- 


a 


LHE COLLEGE COURANT. 


Theological Department of Lincoln University, Oxford, Penn., 


Theological Department of Baylor University, Independence, 


D. D., LL.D., Bishop of Iowa, will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon, on the 23d instant: Bishop Littlejohn 


The Diocesan Convention of Ohio has adopted a 
new constitution for the schools at Gambier, whereby 
the Board of Trustees is to consist of four classes, as 


2. Eight Trustees, whose successors are to be elected 


ator, Hon, John B. Storm, M.C., Poet, Rev. F. Bottome ; 
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June 26th, Alumni Oration » J Une 27th, Commencement. 
Day. There are eighteen 1” ‘he graduating class. The 
honor men are as follows: Edwin Post, N. J., Valedic- 
tory. W. P. Headden, N. J., Latin Salutatory. J. H. 
Shopp, Pa., English Salutatory. Joseph P. Gross, Pa., 
Philosophical Oration. T. M. G. Griffith, Md., Liter- 
ary Oration. | 

President Dashiell has resigned and Rev. James 
McCauiey, D.D., of Washington, D. C., is the most 
prominent candidate mentioned for the presidency. 

Prof.C. F. Himes, Ph. D., and family sail for Europe on 
the 29th inst.- g 


University at Lewisburg, (Penn.)—The exercises of 
Commencement week at this institution, will begin on 
Sunday, June 23d. On Sunday afternoon Rev. G. F- 
Pentecost of Brooklyn, will deliver the sermon before 
the Society for Inquiry, and in the evening the Rev. A. 
J. Roland, of Pittsburg, will preach before the Educa- 
tional Society. The Alumnæ Association will hold 
their meeting on Monday, June 24th. at 3 P. M. On 
Monday evening the Alumni Association will hold their 
meeting, the orator for the occasion being E. H. Painter, 
of Wilkesbarre, and the poet, G. H. Irwin, of Harris- 
burg. On Tuesday morning the seniors will have their 
“class day ” exercises, and in the afternoon there will 
be the graduating exercises of the U. F. I. On Tues- 
day evening Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., of Lyme, Conn., 
will address the Literary Societies. His subject will 
be—The Heavens on the Development Hypothesis. 
On Wednesday morning will be held the graduating ex- 
ercises of the Collegiate Department ; at noon there will 
be the usual commencement dinner in the Baptist chapel, 
and in the evening the President’s levee. Besides the 
regular exercises of Commencement week, there will be 
a reception given, at the Ladies’ Institute, on Saturday 
evening, June 22d, in honor of the return of Dr. Loomis. 


Tufts College, (College Hill, Mass.)—The annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of Tufts College was 
held on the afternoon of May 28th. The report of the 
treasurer, the Hon. Richard Frothingham, was read. It 
showed the receipts: to have been $109,7 57-39, and the 
expenditures, $108, 179.47, leaving a balance of $1,577- 
-92. About half of the receipts were from the sale of 
stocks belonging to the corporation, and were uscd to 
pay for the new domitory erected last year on College 
Hill at an expense of $52,243.55. The principal re- 
ceipts from other sources were as follows: Unrestricted 
funds, $3,600; special fund, $15,843 ; Packard estate, 
$24,312; product of farm, $2,654. The larger expendi- 
tures were for salaries, $28,800 ; scholarships, $1,270 ; 
repairs, $837 ; farm and stock, $1,200; improvement of 
ground, $2,000; sundries, $5,800. The Rev. Dr. Page 
offered resolutions of respect to the memory of Timothy 
Collins, Esq., a late member of the board, which were 
adopted. It was voted to increase the board of trustees 
of the college to sixteen members, two deaths, that of 
Oliver Dean of Franklin, the late president, and Tim- 
othy Collins of Medford, having occurred during the 
past year, making the-present number of that body but 
fourteen. The trea8urer’s report was accepted, but no 
further action was taken upon it. The board adjourned 
to meet again on the roth of June next. 


Dartmouth College, (Hanover, N. H.,)—The follow- 
ing is the order of exercises for Commencement week : 
Sunday June 23, at 3-14 o'clock, P. M., Baccalaureate 
Discourse, by President Smith; 8 o’clock, P. M., Ad- 
dress before the Theological Society, by Rev. Lewis O. 
Brastow, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. Monday, June 24, 8 
o'clock, P. M., Prize Speaking. Tuesday, June 25, 3 
o'clock, P. M., Class Day Exercises; 8 o’clock, P. M., 
Anniversary of the Chandler Scientific Department. 
Wednesday, June 26, 10 o'clock, a. M., Address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, by Rev. Charles A. Aiken, 
D. D., of the Princeton Theological Seminary; 11 1-2 
o'clock, a. M., Eulogy on the late President Lord, be- 
fore the Alumni, by Dr. Alpheus B. Crosby ; 3 o'clock, 
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p. M., Anniversary of the United Literary Societies ; Ad- 
dress by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D., of Boston, Mass ; 
Poem by Walt Whitman, Esq., of Washington, D C.; 8 
o’clock, P. M., Concert by Grafulla’s Band of New York. 
Thursday, June 27, 8 o’clock, A. M.. Meeting of the 
Alumni in the Chapel; 10 o'clock, A. M., Commence- 
ment Exercises. a 

The new Hall of the Pathological Museum, connec- 
ted with the Medical Institution will be finished in Au- 
gust. It will involve a fine addition to the Medical 
Building. The grading connected with the enlarged 
and renovated Scientific Building, is nearly completed. 

Much interest is felt in the Aniversary of the Scien- 
tific Department it being the first of the kind at Dart- 
mouth. Seven of the graduating class, selected accor- 
ding to relative scholarship, are to speak. 

Ground has been broken for a new building on the 
premises of the Agricultural Department. Besides rooms 
for the superintendent of the Farm Department, it is to 


: embrace a considerable number of dormitories, together 


with a large boarding establishment open to students of 
all the departments, in which it is expected that, by util- 
izing the products of the Farm, board will be afforded at 
$2,50 a week, 


Adams Academy, (Quincy, Mass.)—In 1822, a few 
years before his death, President John Adams granted to 
the town of Quincy certain tracts of land for the sup- 
port of a school “ for the teaching of Greek and Latin.” 
Following this instruction, those intrusted by the testa- 
tor with the direction of the Academy have deter- 
mined to make it a training school in preparation for 
college. A building has now been erected, which, it is 
believed, is urfsurpassed by any of its kind in the coun- 
try. It stands on the site of the ancient house built by 
Rev. John Hancock, father of Governor Hancock. The 
school is designed to be of the highest order and intends 
to furnish a thorough amd extended preparation for 
the best American colleges. The Board of Managers, 
of which Hon. Charles Francis Adams is Chairman 
have elected as Master of the school, Professor William 
R. Dimmock, long and favorably known as one of the 
Masters of the Boston Latin School, and for some years 
past Professor of the Greek Language and Literature at 
Williams College. Applicants for admission are to be 
at least thirteen years of age, and will be expected to 
to have such knowledge of the common English branch- 
es as may be obtained by boys of that age at ordinary 
grammar schools. There will be but one daily session 
of the school. The tuition is to be $1oo per year. 
Those who are interested in bibliography will like to 
know that Mr. Adams’s private library will be placed in 
the Academy; and it is said this small but extremely 
curious Collection is well worth a visit to Quincy to ex- 
amine. ‘There is hardly one of the great early printers 
of whose work it does not contain good specimens, cov- 
ering a period of typographical history extending from 
the Alduses down to Baskerville. All the celebrated 
presses—the Italian, French, Venetian, English, and 
Scotch—are represented by fine editions, most of them 
in their original binding. There are scores of books in 
this library which are rarely met with outside great col- 
lections, and many of them are enriched by Mr. Adams’ 
autograph annotations. 


- Yala Collegs, (New Haven, Conn.) —The regulations 
under which the voting for the new alumni members of 
the corporation are to be elected, have been issued and 
sent around to the qualified graduates. The circular 
contains the law in accordance with which the change 
in the Corporation is made, and then the regulations to 

govern the voting are given as follows : 
New Haven os 

June, 1872. 

Sir :—By the provisions of the foregoing Act of the 
Legislature of Connecticut, you will be entitled to vote 
on the tenth diy of July next for six members of the 


Corporation of Yale College. 
~ 


THE 


COLLEGE 


the public prints, in March last, invited the nomination 
of suitable candidates ; and a list is hereto appended, 
giving the names of all thus nominated by more than 
twenty-five electors. It will be understood thatin vot- 
ing no one is restricted to the names proposed. 

By a regulation of the Corporation, any professor, in 
any department of Yale College, accepting ah election 
as Fellow, will thereby vacate his Professorship. 

The polls will be open, in the north wing of the Li 
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In anticipation of the election, an advertisement in| 
‘the class of ’72, have been awarded as follows: R. E. 
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The Townsend Premiums for English composition in 


Coe, Bloomfield, N. J.; J. H. Hincks, Bridgeport, Conn.,; 
A. R. Merriam, Goshen, N. Y.; F. D. Root, Coventry, 
Conn.; C. J. Ropes, London, England.; and H. M. 
Sanders, New York city. 

The speaking for the DeForest medal takes place in 
the chapel on Tuesday, June 28th. Of the successful 
competitors, the first, third, and sixth, wrote upon “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” the second and fifth upon “ Gibbon’s 


brary building, on the College square, from two to half|Secondary Causes” and the fourth upon “ The Progress 


past six o’clock, on Wednesday afternoon, July roth. 
No cumulative voting will be allowed. Every elector 
must use a separate ballot. 

The enclosed blank form for a ballot is furnished that 
any graduate not intending to cast his vote in person 
may forward it in season to the undersigned, or may 
otherwise provide for despositing it on the day of elec- 
tion. The inspectors of the election are authorized to 
reject all ballots of which the written part is not wholly 
in the autograph of the voter. 


By order of the Corporation, 
FRANKLIN B. DEXTER, 
Secretary. 


The names of the candidates, which have already been 
published in the COURANT, are then given, followed by 
the present members of the Corporation. A foot note 
adds that Senator Buckingham will decline to accept an 
election. | 

The following is the blank form referred to in the 
regulations: 


I hereby cast my. vote, as on the tenth day of July, 
1872, for the following persons to be Fellows of Yale 
College, in accordance with the provisions of an Act 
passed by the General Assembly of the State of Connec- 
licut, in July, 1871, and amended by said Assembly in 
June, 1872. 
©.. . « . . Of the class of 18 
- . o « « Of the class of 18 

. . Of the class of 18 
of the class of 18 


of the class of 18 
of the class of 18 


e e e . e 


CONN D G N mt 


(Signed) . . . a ae ee ee 
of the class of 18 
Dated at . . . . this day of . . . 1872. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that those graduates 
who present their votes in person do not need to sign 
them. 

The Senior Society elections were given out last 
Thursday evening, about seven oclock, attended with 
rather more than the usual excitement. The following 
gentlemen received elections: | 


SKULL AND BONES, 


Arthur H. Allen, Summit, N. J.; Eben Alexander, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; William Beebe, Warsaw, N. Y.; Rensselaer W. Daniels, 
Lockport, N. Y.; Herbert M. Denslow, New Canaan, Ct.; Samuel 
J. Elder, Lawrence, Mass.; Wilbur W. Flagg, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Charles R. Grubb, Burlington, N. J.; Edward R. Johnes, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Isaac N. Judson, New Haven, Ct.; Herbert W. Lathe, 
Worcester, Mass.; Joseph P. Ord, San Francisco. Cal.; Samuel O. 
Prentice, North Stonington, Ct.; Frank B. Tarbell, Groton, Mass.; 
Charles H. Thomas, Covington, Ky. 

SCROLL AND KEY. 

Frederic W. Adee, Westchester, N. Y.; Philip H. Adee, West- 
chester, N. Y.; Frank D. Allen, Worcester, Mass. S Leonard 
Boyce, Chicago, Tll.; Edward A. Bradford, N. Y. City.; Atwood 
Collins, Hartford, Ct.; Daniel Davenport, Wilton, Ct; Jeremiah 
Day, Catskill, N. ¥.; ‘John O. Heald, Orange, N. J.; Wm. A. 
Houghton, Holliston, Mass., Hart W. Lyman, Northampton, 
Mass.; Willis F. McCook, Pittsburg, Pa.; Schuyler Merritt, Stam- 
ford, Ct.; James P. Platt, West Meriden, Ct.; Frederic S. Wicks, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Houghton and McCook refused elections to Skull 
and Bones. Bat fourteen names on each list could be 


ascertained that evening. It appeared, however, that 


‘| Bradford had received his election to Scroll and Key 


while in Amherst, attending a Psi Upsilon convention ; 
a fact which was not known about college until the next 
morning, when he returned. The remaining name on 
the Bones list was also added on Wednesday. 


of English Poetry in the treatment of External Nature.” 

The following have been chosen to speak at Com- 
mencement: 

J. H. Clendenin, Gallipolis O.; R. E. Coe, Bloomfield, N, J.; C.C 
Deming, Hartford, Conn.; F. U. Downing, Columbus Ga.; C. F. 
Emerson, Stratford, Conn.; J. H. Hincks, Bridgeport, Conn.; D. S. 
Holbrook, Chester, Mass.; B. Hoppin, New Haven, Conn.; R. K. 
Kendall, Ridgefield, Conn.; G. Kendrick, Waterbury, Conn.; E. 
S. Lines, Naugatuck, Conn.; A. R. Merriam, Goshen, N. Y.; 
G. F. Moore, Westchester, Penn.; C. B. Ramsdell, N. Y, city; 
G. Richards, Litchfield, Conn.; H. M. Sanders, New York city ; 
F. Schell, New York city; D. J H. Wilcox, Port Richmond, 
N. Y. 

The Scientifics have cana not to enter the Re- 
gatta at Springfield. 

The music room has been changed from Calliope to 
Brothers Hall. Calliope is to be used for the collection 
of bones which Prof. Marsh’s recent expeditions have 
largely increased. 

SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The anniversary of the Sheffield Scientific School will 
be held as usual on the Monday of Commencement 
week, (July 8, 1872) at 8 p.m. 

‘SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The general assembly of the former scholars, which 

was appointed for that time is postponed until the com- 


pletion of the new building which is now going up. 
New Haven June vith, 1872. 


YALE PERSONALS. 


‘71 BENEDICT.—Seelye Benedict isat present in ‘the 
boot and shoe business in San Francisco, Cal. 


’71, MAYNARD.—R. P. Maynard spends the summer 
with a triangulation party of the U. S, Coast Survey, on 
Lake Champlain. 


> 71, SAWYER.—E. T. Sawyer, for some time connected 
with the class of ’71, is at present a member of the firm 
of Mann, Bowers & Sawyer, jobbers of boots and shoes, 
Nos. 27 and 29, Federal St., Boston. 


"18, SHIPMAN.—Married at Jewett City, May 23d, 
George W. Avery, M. D.(Yale Med., 61), of Hartford, 
and Miss Lydia L., daughter of Rev. Thomas L. Ship- 
man, of Jewett City. 


’45, CuHILDs.—Rev. Alexander C. Childs has been 
dismissed from his pastorate of the “OREN Eros: 
Church at West Charlestown, Vt. 


’62, Murray.— Rev. W. H. H. Murray areached at 
the church of the Redeemer, in New Haven, both morn- 
ing and evening last Sunday. 


66, CoLLIER.—Married in St. Peter’s church, West- 
chester, on the 6th inst., by Chas. B. Wyatt, D.D., Miss 
Clara T. Adee, daughter of Geo. T. Adee, Esq., to Mr. 
M. Dwight Collier, of St. Louis, Mo. 


68, BEcKwitH.—Isbon T. Beckwith, who has been 
for two years past, tutor in Greek in the college, sails 
for Europe, after commencement, to spend two years in 
study. 

69, McQuILLaAN.—-Mr. D. A. McQuillan, has opened 
a kaw office in Mrs. Edwards’ building, Portland, Conn. 

"70, CARPENTER.—Z,. T. Carpenter graduated in the 
law department of Columbian College, Washington, D. 


C., June 12. oon 


"90, Hesine.— The Minais Staats Leitung with which 
Washington Hesing, is now connected is having a new 
building erected at the corner Fifth avenue and Wash- 
ington streets, Chicago. The building is to be 110X40 
feet on the ground and six stories-high above the base- 
ment. The style of the fronts is the Italian Ren- 
naissance. The entire cost of the building is estimated 
at $100.000, and that with the ground and new furni- 
ture, type, etc., will make the total investment of the 
establishment not far short of $250.000. Mr. Hesing 
has recently commenced sending the Staatz Zeitung to the 
College Reading Room gratuitously. 
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GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL. 


— Rev. W. Bruce was lately elected to the Chair of 


Church History, Archæology, Sacred Chronology, and 
Greek Literature in the Theological Seminary at Xenia, 
Ohio. 

— Rev. W. W. Barr and Rev. Robert Stewart have 
been elected to the chairs of Church History and Pasto- 
ral Theology, and Homiletics and Exegesis, respect- 
fully, in the Theological Seminary at Newburgh, New 
York. | 

— Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., President of Robert 
College, sailed in the Russia, last week, for his home. 
He intends returning to this country in the fall to com- 


plete the endowment of the institution, with which he is 


connected. 


COLLEGE, 


— Oxford University celebrates its roooth annniver- 


sary this year. 

— Woford College, S. C., has 136 students—96 in 
college classes and 40 in the preparatory school. 

— The post of teacher of Chemistry in Clifton College, 
Eng. will be vacant at the end of the present term. 

— The Trustees of the Smith Female College of 
Northampton, Mass., are looking for a proper president 
for the institution. | 

— There is said to he a larger endowment for educa- 
tion in Hampshire county, Mass., than in any other 
county in the United States. 

— Governor von Moller, of Alsace-Lorraine, has 
given $2,000 to found scholarships for Alsatian students 
in the University of Strasbourg. 

— The final celebration of the Philogian and Mu Sig- 
ma Rho Societies, of Richmond College, will take place 
on Wednesday evening, June 26. 

— ‘The commencement exercises of Packer Collegiate 
Institute are to be held in Plymouth church, Brooklyn 
on the evening of ‘Tuesday June 18th, next. 

— The property of the recently suspended Franklin 


College in Indiana was to be sold the tenth of June if 


$10,000 was not raised previous to that time. 

— The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Greenville S. C. has recently received $1,559.11 in do- 
nations, and has immediate pressing needs for about 
twice that amount. 

— The Seniors at Lafayette College, Easton Penn., 
in taking their elective studies for the term, chose as 
follows: German, 9 ; History, 9 ;.Hebrew, 3; French, 
3 ; Chemistry, 2. 

— In Rangoon College and Seminary, of which Rev. 
J. W. Bimsey is President and Rev. John Packer, Pro- 
fessor, the average number of students during the year 
past was seventy-two. 

— The Female College building at Chappell Hill, 
Texas, was recently burned. The citizens of the place 
have resolved to rebuild the college at once. ‘The sum 
of $3243 gold has been already contributed. 

— Mr. Robert has decided to sell the property of the 


educational institution which he established six years 


ago at Lookout Mountain, and close up the school, 
transferring the funds thus obtained to Robert College, 
Constantinople. . 

— The report of the American Education Society 
shows an expenditure of $30,000 during the year, in aid- 
ing 361 young men to obtain education for the ministry. 
One huntired dollars was allotted to each student. The 
receipts exceeded $32,000. 

— Rev. J. C. Nevin, the United Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary to China, donated his splendid Chinese museum 
to Monmonth College. The college board, in return, 
voted him a perpetual scholarship ; but he has made this 
over to president Wallace and his successors in office, 
with provisions as to who shall receive its benefits. 


— A class at Lifayette College recently expressed 


through their committee a willingness to excuse one of 
the professors who was reported ill, from hearing them 


recite, They did not succeed, however, in inducing the 
professor to take care of his health but are said to be 
willing to exhibit like benevolence on all like proper oc- 
casions. 

— The annual Boylston prizes of Harvard college 
have been awarded this year as follows: That of $200, 
for the best essay on the “pathology of malignant and 
semi malignant growths,” to Dr. J. C. Warren of Boston ; 
and that of $150, for the best essay on the “ pathology 
and thewime nt of sunstroke,” to Dr. Horatio C. Wood of 


Philadelpdia. 


_— During the recent session of the Anti-Secret So 
ciety Convention in Oberlin, Ohio, anti-Masonry was 
very popular among the students. Seniors denied them- 
selves the pleasure of recitation in Political Economy, 
in order to attend the Convention. Juniors sacrificed 
German to the same end, and Sophomores and Fresh- 
men preferred it even to Latin and Greek. 


— The University Library at Washington and Lee 
University is undergoing a course of treatment at the 
hands of carpenters in order to receive the Howard 
Library which Mr. Corcoran of Washington, donated to 
the University. ‘Nhe room is large and Commodious, 
and the new arrangements will enable it to receive this 
large Library, in addition to the one it already contains. 


— Trinity College has recently received a number of 


valuable books from London. Among them area num 
ber of Greek Lexicons, the most important being Gais 
ford’s “ Etymologicum Magnum,” vol. fol., and Du- 
Canges’ “ Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Graccitatis,” 2 
vol. fol., the latter a very rare and valuable work. There 
is also DuCanges’ “ Gloss. Med. et Ief. Latinitatis,” in 8 
vol. 4to., elegantly bound. 


— The Carpenter scholarships annually awarded to 
the two members of the senior class of Brown University, 
“who being good in scholarship. shall, in the judgment 
of the faculty, unite in the highest degree the three most 
important elements of succsss in life, ability, character 
and attainment,” have been awarded this year to Wil- 
liam Shields Liscomb, of Providence, and Edwin Ayer 
Herring, of Haverhill, Mass, 


— Action was taken by the late General Assembly of 


the United Presbyterian Church approving the establish- 
ment of a literary and theological institute for the train- 
ing of a native ministry in Egypt, and authorizing the 
Board of Foreign Missions to establish an additional 
one in Egypt, if they deem it necessary, and instructing 
the Board to consult with the brethren in Syria, and, if 
necessary, found such an institution at Damascus. 


— Ata recent meeting of the Trustees of the College 
of the City of New York, the report of the Executive 
Committee recommending the following appropriations, 
was approved ; salaries of professors and tutors, $117,- 
500 ; scientific apparatus, $1,500; books and supplies, 
$3,400 ; repairs and furniture, $1,000 ; incidentals, fuel, 
and gas, $1,600. Total, 125,000. Controller Green 
was requested to place $35,000 to the credit of the col- 
lege. 

— The annual commencement exercises of the Illinois 
Normal University occurs this year, on Thursday, June 
27 ; the annual reunion of the Alumni will be held on 
the afternoon and evening of the 26th. President Ed- 
wards will recognize the completion of his ten years of 
service in the University, by a Decennial address on 
Commencement Day. All previous students and friends 
of the University are cordially invited to attend these 
exercises. 


— Commencement at Amherst comes the second 
week of July. The baccalaureate sermon is set down 
for Sunday, July 7; the Hyde and Kellogg prize speak- 
ing on Monday, the 8; class-day and concert by the 
Mendelssohns and other artists on Tuesday, when the 
freshmen will also be examined ; alumni meeting, 
Wednesday morning ; social union address by Wendell 
Phillips, Wednesday afternoon ; the alumni sociable, 
Wednesday evening ; and on Thursday, beginning at 10 
o'clock, commencement exercises. 


— The University of North Carolina is thus described 
by the Orange county grand jury: ‘‘ Only one member 
of the faculty, the president, remains. ‘The woodland 
of the college is being badly plundered, and the college 
campus, one of the most beautiful in the United States, is 
depredated upon. Cattle wander through. the college 
buildings, and the chapel, where prayer and divine ser- 
vices were wont to be held, is now often used for the 
vilest purposes. ‘The libraries, which belonged to the 
literary societies formed by the students, are often in 
vaded and valuable books abstracted.” 


— The commencement exercises of Western College 
will take place on the 19th of June. Ten students will 
graduate—eight in the classical course and two in the 
scientific course. Examinations will commence on the 
13th of June, and will be continued from day to day un- 
til completed. ‘The baccalaureate sermon will be de- 
livered on the 16th, at 101% a.m. On the evening of 
the 17th, Rev. Mr. Aldrich, of Wyoming, Iowa, will ad 
dress the joint literary societies of the college. Also 
on the evening of the 18th, Judge Hammond, of the 
Towa State University, will address the societies of the 
institution, 

— The Springfield Republican says : “ The educational 
committee of the Woman’s Club in Boston, have de- 


[cided to do something practical toward the better edu- 


cation of the coming woman- 


give hima call. 
gentlemanly treatment, and have no hesitancy in saying 


wi p? propose to form a 


preparatory class of girls whO a collegiate educa- 


cation, and when they are fitted Send them to apply for 
admission at some college. 
sities refuse to receive them, th€Y will go to some of the 
western colleges already opened to women. 


n Case the eastern univer- 


Those 
wishing to join such a class are Invited to make the fact 
known by a letter to the Woman’s Club, No. 3, Tremont 
Place, Boston. i 

— An American gentleman residing in Berlin, has pre- 
sented to the Royal Library the first thirteen volumes of 
the /ndependent, and a complete set of the New Eng- 
lander, all substantially bound ; also, a set of the Rebel- 
lion Record, and many pamphlets and documents relat- 
ing to the civil war in the United States. The Berlin 
Library is thus in possession of materials rarely to be 
found in Europe, for illustration, a most important pe- 
riod of our history. The gift is highly appreciated by 
the officers both for its intrinsic value, and as an ex- 
pression of that courtesy which renders the community 
of letters truly international. 

— Mr. Clark, at Cambridgeport, is making the largest 
refracting telescope in the United States for the naval 
observatory in Washington. It has an object glass 26 
inches in diameter, being 11 inches larger than the one 
at Harvard College, and when finished is worth $23,000. 
The two glasses—it requires two to make an object 
glass—weighed in the rough 250 pounds, and cost $7,- 
ooo. They arrived in this country about six months 
ago from Birmingham, England, and ever since the 
work of polishing and preparing them has been 
continued unremittingly. Over fifty pounds have been 
cut from the flint glass, which now weighs 110 pound, 
and the other, when finished, will weigh about seventy- 
three pounds. The total cost of the instrument will be 
$46,000. l 


- PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


§ 

We desire to call attention to the advertisement of Mr. 
W. A. Haward in another column. Particularly at this 
season of the year college men have occasion to patron- 
ize the jewelers largely and a great number of orders 
are sent to New York. For many years Mr. Hayward 
has given particular aitention to society and badge work, 
and a long experience enables him to produce better 
and cheaper work than most other houses 

Students passing through New York would do well to 
For our part we can bespeak for them 


that the fullest confidence can be placed in Mr. Hay- 
ward’s statements. — 


Miller Bros. of 69 Nassau St., N. Y., have a new mi- 
croscope which students of botany and geology would 
do well to examine, as it will render them invaluable as- 
sistance in the study of these branches, and afford pleas- 
ant entertainment at all times. A full description of 
the instrument can be had by sending for their cata- 
logue to the above address. 


Any student can make money with very little trouble 
by taking an agency for the “Graham Linen Marker,” 
12 School St., Boston, Mass. Your fellow students all 
need one, and it is one of the best markers manufac- 
tured. 


Ward ’s Ink is becoming one of the most popular inks 
in use. It flows freely, and will not thicken and leaves 
good, black indellible marks. 


Henry S. Dennison, 1151 Broadway, N. Y., is doing 
some very handsome work on diplomas in the way of 
filling in and engrossing. A diploma is something which 
is valued for a lifetime. Great taste can be displayed 
in getting them up. Mr. Dennison makes a Specialty 
of this work and he can be consulted with profit. 


HeEkN1A.—It is now demonstrated that rupture can be 
surely cured without suffering.  ¢/astic Zrusses are su- 
perseding all others. We advise all, before buying 
metal trusses or supporters, to send for a descriptive cir- 
cular to the ILasric Truss Company, No. 683 Broad- 
way, New York. 


THe OLD Frac—In fact, both young and old flag 
without Williams’ Extract Jamaica Ginger, 


June 15, 1872) 
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From Yale Courant, June 12. 


YALE vs. HARVARD. 


We went to press last week with the 
mournful tale of the preceding Harvard 
game, expressing the hope that another 
contest would show better things. That 
hope has been realized and in a spirit of 
mingled joy, anger and sorrow, we here’ 
with proceed to chronicle the second 
game which transpired last: Saturday, and 
resulted, according to the best authorities, 
in favor of Harvard by a score of 18 to 
17. . 

The nine accompanied by a few back- 
ers and endowed by the usual courtesy of 
Mr. Scranton with half-rate tickets, left 


New Haven for the Hub on the 3.10 


train, and after a wearisome and monoto 
nous journey, entered its classic shades at 
about 9 P. M. Quarters were secured at 
the Tremont and after most had partaken 
of supper, sweet sleep undisturbed by 
college orisons was courted. Rising late, 
two or three hours were whiled away in 
visits to places of interest about Boston, 
and in particular the heart of our R. L. 
was gladdened by a sight of the famed 
coliseum, not to mention a telescopic 
view of the Common. Painful to relate, 
the Great Organ went unvisited. The 
weather was strikingly similar to that of 
our preceding visit, the Sun at one mo- 
ment breaking his watery bonds and 
cheering the hearts of expectant ones, at 
another time shrouded in mist and nursing 
a ghastly drizzle. Nevertheless at about 
two in the afternoon the weather bright- 
ened, and the Nine mounted the horse 
cars and proceeded to the grounds of the 
Boston B. B. C. 


The weather thickened up again as our 


now girded themselves for work and in 
the next three innings Yale added but 
two and Harvard nothing toNheir respec- 
tive scores, the totals at the end of the 
sixth inning standing Harvard six Yale 
nine. Harvard in the seventh innings, 
however, by a series of heavy hits assist- 
ed by an error or two of Yale, made seven 
and as Yale made nothing, things began 
to look blue or rather black enough. In 
the eighth inning Harvard made two off 
a sad muff of H. C. Deming in centre 
field which was succeeded by a home run 
of White bya ball over the right field 
fence. Then Yale with the score allow- 
ing Esterbrook his run, fifteen to nine 
against her, went in and by some magnifi- 
cent batting, assisted by an error or two 
of Harvards, added eight -to her score 
closing the inning two ahead. Total, 
Yale 17, Harvard 15. Then amid breath- 
less suspense Harvard went in for her 
last inning. Their first man passed a 
ball or two palpably good and took his 
base on three balls. The second bats- 
man took his place and after waiting for 
a good ball struck hard to: Maxwell, who 
taking it neatly passed to Day. The lat- 
ter put his foot on second base and with 
plenty of time, threw wildly and excitedly 
to Barnes who failed to get the ball and 
the runner took second. Chisholm the 
next striker struck fiercely to Barnes who 
got the ball all right, but starting for first 
base slipped and fell on the muddy ground 
and lost his opportunity. Kent struck for 
his base and got it Chisholm and Esterbrook 
going to second and third respectively. 
Two to tie and three men on bases, then 
Eustis took the bat and by a long sky 
ball to left field which spite of Nevin’s 
desperate attempt fell just out of reach, 


Nine reached the ground, and a view of|brought in Esterbrook, but Chrisholm by 


the grounds themselves was hardly calcu- 
lated to abate the hydrostatical impression. 
They are situated in the lower part of 
Boston alongside of the Boston and Prov- 
dence Railroad, over which the trains 
run every fifteen minutes or so, creating a 
deafening noise, begrimming the atmos- 
phere with smoke and seriously interfe- 
ring with the pleasure of the national 
game. Thé land is low, the soil clayey 
and watery, and the frequent musquito 
pipes in melancholy strain. Last Satur- 
day owing to the previous rains the field 
was dotted with puddles, but a copicus 
libation of sawdust and tanbark at last 
made it presentable. | 

Mr. Fred Cone, a gentleman formerly 
connected with the Boston B. B. C. was 
selected as umpire and Yale, having be- 
gun the game under good auspices by 
winning the toss sent her adversaries to 
the bat. Harvard began by getting two 
runs Eustis leading off by a splendid two 
base hit to the right field. Yale then 
took her turn and notwithstanding a pal- 
pable error of the umpire in putting out 
H. C. Deming at second base thus giv- 
ing a double play to Harvard, she suc- 
ceeded in getting in five runs after two 
were out. In the second inning Harvard 
batted well for four, Yale also by heavy 
batting obtaining two. Three men in 
succession went out on each side in the 
third inning, the totals at this point stand- 
ing Harvard six Yale seven. Both sides 


Nevin’s splendid throw was cut off at the 
home plate. One to tie, one man on a base, 
and two out. Then Hodges went to the 
bat and stood like a stick until the um- 
pire who during the whole inning evinced 
dark ways, gratified his virtuous but pal- 
pable intent and sent him to first. Then 


‘Tyler took position with an apparent in- 


tention of hitting the ball but a whisper 
from White after a ball had been called 
cooled his ardor and after making a strike 
as a blind, six or seven balls seemed 
enough in the opinion of the umpire and 
he too took his base. Then White came 
in and hit to right field bringing in two 
men, Tyler risking too much and going 
out at home base closing the inning. 
Total, Harvard 19, Yale 17. 


Yale went in with two to tie and three 
to win. Day had one good and one bad 
ball called strikes and failing to hit the 
third went out. Foster hit weakly to 
Esterbrook and. went ouf at first. H. C. 
Deming made a fine hit to left field and 
stole second in handsome style. Barnes 
took the bat in a gritty. determined way 
but went out on a weak bounder to first, 
ending the game and series. Harvard 19, 
Yale 17. | 

Concerning individual plays on the side 
of Yale, Bentley and Maxwell excelled. 
The former caught in his best style and 
batted -beautifully. Maxwell made sev- 
eral beautiful stops of swift grounders, 
pitchgd steadily and swiftly,andled his side 
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atthe bat. Richards also, who strange’ 
say had not a single ball batted tọ him dur- 
ing the game struck finely, winning first 
base every time but being forced out at sec- 
ond four times by Hotchkiss whose weak 
batting and fielding told terribly against 
our nine. Day played his base finely on the 
whole but unfortunately failed at the crit- 
ical period, and Barnes must be credited 
with a fine catch of a low liner. On the 
Harvard side, Eustis and White carried off 
the batting honors, the latter catching 
finely though not so well as the week be- 
fore. Kent also played his base well. 
Of errors on the Yale side the worst were 
a fumble and the bad throw of Day, a bad 
fly miss by Barnes, another by H. C- 
Deming and an unfortunate underthrow 
by Foster.. Esterbrook, Hodges and 
Annan each made bad misses on the Har- 
vard side. Tyler muffed an easy fly aiid 
Kent at first missed a thrown ball which 
on the whole should have been taken. 
The game as a whole was we think 
pretty well played on both sides. Errors 
were made it is true, but each nine played 
with energy and pluck. Yale has cer- 
tainly no reason to feel that her Nine 
has disgraced her. ` And now a word with 
reference to the umpire. 

We recognize the fact that the position 
of umpire is at best, a thankless one ; that 
strictures on him by the defeated party are 
generally speaking, in bad taste and use- 
less and all to often an expression of 
spite, rather than scber, deliberate belief. 
But we should feel untrue to our own con- 
victions and to the sentiment of all Yalen- 
sians, and most disinterested outsiders 
who witnessed the game if we failed to 
protest -against the treatment that our 
Nine received in the last inning. Up to 
this point Mr. Cone umpired impartially ; 
mistakes we think he made, but they were 
few and evenly balanced. But in the in- 
ning in question and at such a crisis of 
the game, to favor a palpable intention of 
Harvard’s poorer batsmen by calling rig- 
orously, contrary to his previous habit 
every second ball, may not have been de- 
liberate partiality, but certainly resulted in 
unfairness. We say nothing of his allowing 
during the same inning four balls to pass 
White (a good batsman) without calling, or 
his subsequent strictness in the matter of 
strikes when our own men were at the 
bat. The intentions of the three Harvard 
batsmen were as plain as daylight, as the 
strictures of the crowd, partisan as it was, 
plainly showed and for the umpire to lend 
himself consciously or unconsciously to 
their endeavors certainly was thoroughly 
unjust. Yale feels that she fairly won, or 
at least unfa‘rly lost the game and while 
she cannot perhaps blame Harvard men 
for taking advantage of the partiality or 
ignorance of the umpire the present lesson 
will, we trust, be sufficient to induce her 
to exercise discrimination in the matter of 
selecting umpires for fature games. 

The crowd was an intensely partisan 
and noisy one, as was to be expected, 
and certainly .showed a wide apprecia- 
tion of our adversarics good plays. To 
include in the latter category, however, 
modesty at the bat and the passed balls of 
an adversary is an experience new to 
Hamilton Park, noisy as our partisans 
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there’ usually‘wre. It was a discriminat- 
crowd, too, and discovered many points 
for applause that were not so evident to 
an ordinary spectator. 

The dispute about the exact score re- 
sults from Esterbrook’s running in during 
the seventh inning as the third hand was 
forced out at second. We understand the 


umpire after the game refused the run to 
Harvard, which leaves the score 17 to 18. 
The details being as follows : 

YALE. 


H. C. Deming, c. f. 
Barnes, 1 b. 
Richards, s. s. 
Hotchkiss, r. f. 
Maxwell, p. 
Bentley, c. 
Nevin, l. f. 
Day, 2 b. 
Foster, 3 b. 
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Eustis, r.f. 
Hodges, 2. 
Tyler, 1. f. 
White, c 
Goodwin, p. 
Annan, 8. S. 
Esterbrooks, 
Chisholm, c. 
Kent, 1 b. 
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Yale, 
Harvard, 


Yale, 
Harvard, 
Umpire, Mr. Fred. Cone, Boston. 


Harvard, A. L. Ware. 1 
Yale, H. W. B. Howard. 


Kuns earned, Harvard, 3. 
t Yale, 1. 

On the side of Harvard Reed was pre- 
vented from playing second base, and An- 
nan was weak from recent sickness and 
hardly able to do himself justice. On the 
Yale side, the continued lameness of C. 
Deming prevented his participation in the 
game. 
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Scorers, j 


“ One has to wade through so much that 
is useless toget at anything really worth 
reading.” This is the complaint of those 
who try to read many papers. Why not 
have somebody else do the reading and 
pick opt what is valuable? This is done 
by the editor of Zhe Week. Specimens 
sent free on application to Horr & WIL- 
LAMS, Publishers, 25 Bond Street, New 
York. ` 69d 


T° THE ALUMNI 
OF | 
PHILIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The Trustees invite all those who have been connected 
with or are interested in this institution to attend the dedica- 
tiun of the new Academy at Exeter, N. H., on the 19th of 
June next, and to join in commemorating the completion by 
the venerated Principal of fifty years in 11s service. . 

An address will be dellvered in the Hall of the new build- 
ing at 11 o'clock, A. M., by the President of the Board of 
Trustees ; and a dinner, at which John G. Palfrey, LL. D, 
has consented to preside, will be served at 2 o'clock pP. M. 
Tickets for the dinner, at $2.50 each, may be obtained at the 
bvokstore of C. W. Sever, Cambridge, or from the under- 
signed at Exeter ; and in order that suitable provision may be 
made for those who desire to attend, they are requested to 
make early application for them. ; 

S C BUZELL, Treasurer. 
Exetsr, N. H 


May 23, 1872. 
70a. 


ACCUMULATING LI- 
BRARIES 


Need no book more than 
TAINE'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


2 vols. (Vol. II. now ready.) Royal, 8vo. $10. 
THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS. 


“The best history of English literature that has yet been 
produced. ® è ‘The spirit with which he has discharged 
his task is not simply admirable on its own account. It has 
enabled him to do for English literature as a whole what no 
has yet done save in part.”—Nation. | f 
“ No English book can bear comparison with it 
for richness of thought, for variety, keenness, and soundness of 
critical judgment, for the brilliancy with which the material 
and the moral features of each age are sketched.” — London 
Spectator. ; 

“ No history of our ewn language equally learned, honest 
and entertaining has ever becn written by an Englishman.”— 
New York Evening Post. 


30c HOLT & WILLIAMS, Publishers, 25 Bund St., N. Y 


TUDENTS 


Englishman 
èa è 
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boo & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON. 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
FISHING TACKLE. 
We have increased our facilities for manufacturing 
FISHING RODS. 


We retain in our employ the superior skill which has hith- 
erto given so high a repulation to our 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 


Our connections abroad enable us to procure all goods in 
our line to the best advantage, and we have imported for this 
season a fine stock of 


FOREIGN FISHING TACKLE. 
We invite all ANGLers and Dracers IN FISHING IMPLE- 
MENTS to examine our comprehensive stock of 


Fish Hooks, Fishing Lines, Baits, Rods, Reels, Baskets, 
fly- Books, Salmon Flies atd Tackle, Water- 
proofed Braided Silk Line, Landing Nets, 
Fapanese Fishin Rods and Lines, 


China Grass Liues. 


A large lot our own importation, JAPAN BamBoos and 
CaccuTTA Bamsoos, and other staple goods. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Nes. 176 and 178 Washington St., Bonton. 
6ga 


THE NEW YORK CITY BASE BALL 


AND 


SPORTING EMPORIUM. 


The undersigned being the largest MANUFACTURERS 
and DEALERS in. BASE BALL GOODS in the United 
States, dealers and clubs should consult us before purchasing 
elsewhere, as over two-thirds of all the goods sold are of our 
make and by some houses are sold at a large advance from 
OUR CATALOGUE prices, and in sore cases sell inferior 
goods for our make. To secure ourselves and customers we 
hereby offer a CHALLENGE OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS to any manufacturer of Base Ball and Sporting 
Goods in the United States who will prove that they manufac- 
ture as large an assortment, 


SELL CHEAPER, 
MAKE BETTER GOODS, 


Or Give Betler Satisfaction to Customers. 


We have new styles of Uniforms, Spikes, Bats, and Balls, 
for this season. Our new lllustrated and Colored Catalogue of 


BASE BALI, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FISHING 
TACKLE. YACHTING, AND ROWING, 
BOXING GLOVES, MASKS, FOILS, 
GYMNASIUM AND SPORTING 
GOODS in general, 


Sent free on application. Special Discount to Schools and 
Colleges. PECK & SNYDER, 
O4a 126 Nassau street, N. Y 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES 


OF 
YALE NOTABLES. 


BY SQUILLS JR 


- 


4TO. PRICE 7 . . 


_ This inimitable production of a Yale Alumnus is one of the most pretentious ever published at Yale. 
Ex-President and Professors of Yale. 
haracters and attitudes. For instance, Prof Northro 


lithographic caricatures of the President 
it represents them in very ludicrous c 


: ; $ 5 š š $2.00. 


It contains 12 large 


is represented as a Blondin, 


. . . P 
walking tha tight rope over Yale while the “ shoo fly” of politics is buzzing about his ears. Prof, Dwight, the distinguished 
theological professor, is enjoying a game of billiards. Prof. Dana is surrounded by the (cradle) rocks of the suffrage period. 


Only a limited number of these books have been published. 


In a few years a copy will be among the rare books of Yale 


which command any price. Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


UNIVERSITY SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Three lectures by Profs. 
Roscoe, Huggins, and Lock- 
yer, the distinguished English 
scientists. 88 pp. Finely il- 
lustrated. 


SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS. 


No. VII. Univ. SERIES. 


THE SUN 


AND ITS DIFFERENT 


ATMOSPHERES 


No. VIII. Univ. SERIES. 


The most recent discoveries 
and methods of observation. 
By C. A. Young, Ph. D., or 
Dartmouth College, one ot 
the most distinguished and 
successful astronomers of the 
age. Finely illustrated. 


A profoundly interesting 
lecture, in which, by means ot 
experiments, apparatus and 
discoveries of the Author, the 
subject is logically and forcibly 
brought before the reader. 
New illustrations, By Prof. 
A. M. Mayer, Ph.D., of the 
Stevens Institute. 


THE EARTH 


A GREAT 


MAGNET. 


No. IX. Univ. SERIES. 


Sound-waves rendered visi- 
ble; their velocity measured ; 
construction of the vowel- 
sounds, with other matters 
which are for the first time 
treated of before a popular 
audience. A lecture by Prof. 
Oeden N. Rood, of Columbia 
College, New York. 


MYSTERIES 
VOICE AND EAR. 


No. X. Univ. SERIES. 


The first of the above, on Spectrum Analysis, has just been 
published as No. VII. of the celebrated University Scientific 
Series; the second, on The Sun, has also been published 
as No. VIIL, the third, as No. IX., and the fourth, as 
No. X., are in press. ‘The first six numbers of this celebrated 
series are (1) The great lecture of Prof. Huxley on the Phys- 
ical Basis of Life; (2) The world-renowned lecture of Prof. 
G. F. Barker, M.D., on the Correlation of Vital and Physical 
Forces; (3) The ablest reply ever made to Huxley, On Pro- 
toplasm, by Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling; (4) Prof. E. D. 
Cope’s great comprehensive lecture, On the Hypothesis of 
Evolution ; (5) The three celebrated lectures of ‘Tyndall on 
Haze and Dust, Scientific Use of the Imagination, and On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investigation ; (6) 
Alfred Russell Wallace on Natural Selection as Applied to 
Man. 

The first five numbers have been bound up in a handsome 
12mo. volume, entitled ** Half Henrs with Medern 
Sciemtiats, price $1.50. 

Everything admitted to this Series is thoroughly examined 


by scientific professors in Yale College, and will be found | 


worthy of consideration by every one who would keep pace 
with the scientific progress of the age. About ten numbers a 
year may be expected. 

Tgrms.—Single numbers, 25 cents each; five consecutive 
numbers, in advance, $1.10; ten consecutive numbers, $2.00. 
To those subscribing, the copies are mailed, post paid, as 
soon as published. For sale py all booksellers. Sent singly 
or in lots at the above prices, post paid. 


Charles C. Chatfield & Co., Publishers, 


458 and 460 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


a READERS, CON 
CERTS. 


THE 


BOSTON LYCEUM BUREAU 


is prepared to make engagements for the following: 


John B. Gough, Rev. W. H. Miiburn, (blind 
General Hawley, reacher), 

Frederick Douglas, “ Nasby,” 

Major Dane, Rev. Gilbert Haven (D. D)., 
“ Josh Billings,” Elias Nason (M. A). 

George A. Marden, * Oliver Optic,” 

Rev. Dr. Fulton, Rev. Mark ‘Trafton, 

Stillman B. Allen, E. P. hippie, 

General Carey, Col, C. D. Wright, 

Wm. R. Emersen, Rev. A. A. Willits, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Kate Retgnolds, 

Wm. S. Andrews, H. L. Reade, 

Bret Harte, S. E. Pierce, 

George M. Baker, pns Parton, 

Mons. E. C. Dubois, ev. Alex. Reed (D. D)., 


Dr. A. J, Ebell, 
General Butler. 
Hon. Thomas Fitch, 
Mrs. M, A. Livermore, J. A. Smith, (U. S. N)., 
Dr. John Lord, Rev. O. H. ‘Tiffany, 
Geo. MacDonald of England, ‘Theodore ‘Tilton, 

H. B. Blackwell, Hon. Charles Sumner, 
Mrs. Britten, Miss Virginia Vaughan, 
Jennie Collins, Rev. H. W. Warren, 


Judge Russell, 
Rev. J. O. Peck, 
Hon. Wm. Parsons, 


Frederick Grant, Dio Lewis, 

Rev. Wm. L. Gage, Mark ‘Twain, 

Gen. J. A. Hall, E. F. Burr (D. D). 
Mrs. W. A. Benton, E. H. G. Clarke, 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, Edwin Morton, 


Hon. Geo. S. Boutwell, 
Rev. Geo. W. Pepper, 
Rev. W. A. Start, 

James E. Murdock. 
Miss Fanny R. Edmunds, 
Wm. Mason Evans, 

Mrs. J. W. Adams, 

Mrs. Dallas-Glyn, 

Prof. MuosesT. Brown, 


** Carleton,” 
Daniel Dougherty, 
Rev E. B, Fairfeld, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, g 
Col. Higginson, 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Rev. W. H. H. Murray, 
Joaquin Miller, 


Black’s Stereopticon, 
Rhodes’ Cosmos, 
Gilmore's Band, 
Germania Band, 
and Mendelssohn Quintette Glub, 


Having established a MUSICAL DEPARTMENT in 
the Bureau, we now have superior facilicies for supplying 
Concerts for Commencements and other occasions.” We can 
furnish Bands, Soloists, or Troops of the best talent. We 
can make a few engagements for 


MADAM ERMINIA RUDERSDORFF, 
the celebrated German Artist, during the month of July. 


_ Send for “* Lyceum Magazine,” containing portraits of em 
inent men ; valuable reading matter; ful list and credentials 
of Lecturers, Address, 


REDPATH & FALL, 
Boston Lyceum Bureau, 


osf. No, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


THE NEW HAVEN HOUSE, 


NEW HAVEN, 


CONN. 


Is now owned and kept by Mr. S. H. Moserry, who was tor 
ten years connected with the Massasoit House, Springfield, 
Mass., and for five years partner of the Brevoort House 
New York City. - 

Its modern improvements and most excellent table recua- 
mend it to either transient or permanent guests. 33b 
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L G. BURGESS & SON, 
° NO. 10 PLAIN ST, 


ALBANY, N. Y, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


COLLEGE SOCIETY BADGES. 


All our stock is of the best quality, and we make nothing 


but first class work. 67a 


y KN W that you have read these advertise- 
ments for years. We know that you 
need the Star Spangled Banner, You can have it a whole 


year with elegant chromo for only 75 cts. Specimens 6 cts. 
Address *‘ Bamer,” Hinsdale, N. H. 06 


IMPORTER OF 


Optical and Mathematical Instruments: 


27 Maipen Lane, Cor. oF Nassau STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Spy Glasses, 
Spectacles, Pebbles, 
Pocket Compasses, Surveying 
And Nautical Instruments. 


Stereoscopes and Views of all kinds, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, + >e e œ = 


FR. J. EMMERICH, 
27 Maiden Lane, New York. 


— + = 


J. Ryan & Co., Manufacturers of base balls and base ball 
goods, 149 Fulton St., New York. 

‘The Ryan Regulation Dead Ball has been adopted by all 
professional and junior clubs throughout the country. The 
cheapest sporting emporium in the city. 66d 


Ca HISTORIES 
NEATLY PRINTED 
At this Office, 


Ag As Wanted. | 
ee 
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IVEN AWAY 
TO ANY BOOK AGENT. 


A $5.00 GREENBACK 


AND A SPECIMEN OF THE 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1,00 PAGES AND 500 ENGRAVINGS PRINTED 
IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


Written by 20 Eminent Authors, including Horace Greeley 
: and John B. Gough. 


We want Agents in every town to solicit orders for this 
work, on liberal terms. It sells to all classes, and no library 
should be without it. It is a complete history of all sranches 
of industry, processes of manufactures, etc. No like work 
ever before published. One agent sold 138 im-eight days, an- 
other 125 in one week, another 263 in two weeks. An early 
application will secure a choice in territory. Full particulars 
and terms will be sent free, with a specimen of this Great 
Work, and a $5.00 Greenback. 


J. B. Burr & HYDE, 


62f HARTFORD, CONN. 


Seen: 
MINISTERS, 
l Any COLPORTEURS, 


Can at all seasons of the year be furnished with easy. pleasant 
and very profitable employment selling our standard religious 
works, sor full particulars address, 
WM. FLINT & CO., 
58c gth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ue a I, 


ANTED.— Book Agents for a New Work 

by John S. C. Abbott, suited to every fam- 
ly and all classes. The sheme—the price,—and style, render 
it the žes? book for canvassersever published. ‘Ihe field is 
clear, with no competition. Address, at once, B. B. RUS- 
SELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 68b 


GENTS WANTED to sell the auto- 
biography of -~ 


HORACE GREELEY. 


The new and improved edition now ready. Illustrated. 

Get this the only edition zerstten by Himself and endorsed 
by the Tribune Alsonow ready, a large imperial steel en- 
graved portrait of Mr. GrexLey. Price $1. 


The NATIONAL POLITICAL MANUAL for 1872— 
non-partisan—sells to eveiybody for $1,50 Also the Lite ef 
PRESIDENT GRANT, by Hon. J. T. Headly—the Stod- 
dard edition. Students, here is a chance ior you to make 
great wages during vacation. 


61e E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Boek AGENTS WANTED. 


‘Lhe subscribers are desirous of securing the services of 
a few experienced Book Agents and School Teachers to in- 
troduce the most popular and best selling book now before 
the public. To intelligent and energetic Agents they will 
pay liberal salaries, or as large commissions as any other re- 
sponsible publishers, For patticulars address 

BILL, NICHOLS & CO, Publishers, 
70d Springfield, M ass. 


(ASNES NEW METHOD 
FOR 


REED ORGANS. 


Price $2.50, 


Is so universally regarded as a Standard Method that an ad 
vertisement is only needed as a reminder. ‘Ihe music is so 
attractive that the student will retain it as a book of Organ 
Pieces, after finishing the instructive course, 


` A fine colored picture of Dolly Varden is on the titles of 
DOLLY VARDEN Song, DOLLY VARDEN 
Galop. DOLLY VARDEN Schuottische, and 
DOLLY VARDEN Waltz, Each 
piece Fifty Cents, 
Eaton's New Method for the Cornet, 
Price $1.50, 


Is now in Season All who wish to make a noise in the world 
may easily accom: lish it by taking up the practice ot this fas- 
cinating instrument, with the aid of this excellent Method. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
WREATH OF GEMS. 


The above collections of Vocal Gems contain each 200 to 
250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, Sacred or 


$30.00 | miscellaneous songs. Very valuable, and very moderate in 


ice. ; : 
i $2.50 in Boards ; $3 oo in Cloth; $4.00 Full Gilt. 


The above books and pieces sent, post-paid on receipt of . 


retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & Co., New York. Jia 
—— 


H OMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL COLLEGE, 


AT CLEVELAND, OH70. 


Regular term begins September 27th, 1872. 
For further information, address, 
H. F. BIGGAR, M. D., Registrar, 


71c Parx PLacg, CLEVELAND, Ono 
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VOLUME X. 


“HIC VIR, HIC EST.” 


Often when o’er tree and turret, 
Eve a dying radiance flings, 
By that ancient pile I linger, 
Known familiarly as “ Kings,” 
And the ghost of days departed 
Rise, and in my burning breast 
All the undergraduate wakens, i © 
And my spirit is at rest. 


What, but a revolting fiction, 
Seems the actual result 
Of the Census’s enquiries 
Made upon the 1sth ult.? | 
Still my soul is in its boyhood ; 
Nor of year or changes recks, 
Though my scalp is almost hairless, 
And my figure grows convex, 


Backward moves the kindly dial ; 
And I’m numbered once again 
With those noblest of their species 
Called emphatically ‘Men’; 
Loaf, as I have loafed aforetime, 
Through the streets, with tranquil mind, 
And a long-backed, fancy mongrel | 
Trailing casually behind. 


Past the Senate-house I saunter, 
Wbistling with an easy grace ; 

Past the cabbage-stalks that carpet e 
Still the beefy market-place ; 

Poising evermore the eye-glass 
In the light, sarcastic eye, 

Lest, by chance, some breezy nursemaid 
Pass, without a tribute, by. 


Once, an unassuming Freshman, 
Thro’ these wilds I wagdered on, 
Seeing in each house a College, _ 
Under every cap a Don; 
Each perambulating infant 
Had a magic in its squall, 
For my eager eye detected 
Senior Wranglers in them all. 


By degrees my education 
Grew, and I became as others ; 
Learned to blunt my moral feelings 
“ By the aid of Bacon Brothers ; 
g Bought my tiny boots of Mortlock, 
And colossal prints of Roe ; 
And ignored the proposition 
That both time and money go. 


Learned to work the wary dog-cart 
Artfully thro’ King’s parade ; 

Dress, and steer a boat, and sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade ; 

Struck, at Brown’s, the dashing hazard ; 
Or (more curious sport than that) 

‘ Dropped, at Cailaby’s, the terrier 

Down upon the prisoned rat. 


I have stood serene on Fenner’s 
Ground, indifferent to blisters, 
While the Buttress of the period 
Bowled me his peculiar twisters ; 
Sung “ We won't go home till morning ” : 
Striven to part my black-hair straight ; 
Drunk, (not lavishly) of Miller’s 
Old dry wines at 78 :— 


When within my veins the blood ran, 
And the curls were on my brow, 
I did, oh ye undergraduates, 
Much as ye are doing now. 
Wherefore bless ye, oh beloved ones : 
Now unto mine inn must I, 
Your “ poor moralist,” t betake me, 
In my solitary fly. 
* From “ Fly Leaves,” by C. S. C., soon to be published by Holt 
& Williams: 25 Bond Street, N. Y. 


t“ Pour moralist, and what art thou ? 


A solitary fly.” 
GRAY. 


Editor of The College Courant: | 
Deeming your paper an excellent vehicle for such a purpose, 
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which is given below. It would be too long tor one or two numbers ; 
and as the articie is written in a somewhat rambling style, it is 
thought advisable to make such a division as would best suit your 
convenience, and that of the writer. On the supposition, therefore, 
of its being acceptable, I send you the following which is chiefly in- 


introductory. 
Yours, respectfully, 


Tayler Lewis. 
IMAGO VOCIS. 
THE RHYTHM AND PRONUNCIATION OF THE ANCIENT 
LANGUAGES, 


BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, UNION COLLEGE. 
7 t. 

“ Then said the angel unto me: Go thy way, Esdras, weigh me the 
weight of the fire, or measure me the blast of the wind, or call me 
again4he day that is gone.” 2, Esdras, iv, §. l 

Science claims to have accomplished twọ of these de- 
mands, and in a certain department of history, there has 
even been an attempt to realize the third. Niebuhr and 
Arnold have done much to modernize the ancient life ; 
but it may be a question whether they have not in many 
cases put a false appearance upon the past, with the ef- 
fort to reproduce it in the forms of the present. With 
the ancient thought, however, we are much more famil- 
iar than with the ancient action. We are aided in this 
by a rich literature, whose written words and appre- 
hended ideas may be made as clear to us as anything in 
our own language. We have, too, something more than 
the bare thought. In this voiceless department of mere 
intellectuality, as it might otherwise seem, there is, also, 
an emotional interest. We feel it in the contemplation of 
our great time distance from the ancient writer, as com- 
pared with the intimacy of our mental approach. 

“ Thou art so near, and yet so far.” 


It is a spiritual intercourse, such as we may believe 
takes place when souls have passed beyond the limita- 
tions of space and time. Homer, Aeschylus, and Plato, 
are before us in all that is most personal and real in their 
veritable selves. We really speak with them. Soul meets 
soul in the telegraphic signals that bring us intelligence 
from that far off ancient shore. It is as when we gaze 
upon the lunar hills, which the telescope brings so near 
the eye that we fancy we could almost touch the brilliant 
peaks that stand so immeasurably remote. Or it is like 
conversing through the electric messages. We seem to 


speak face to face ; 
—“ Though wide between us lie 


The shadowy mountains and the roaring sea.” - 

It is thus that the alphabetic characters are a true tele- 
graphy, or far writing. In passing from scribe to scribe, 
some of them have been so varied as to have almost 
lost their original outlines, yet are they still the same in 
orthographical order, and in their unchanging relation to 
the ideas. They still convey to us the old world thought 
more distinctly lined, it may be, in the prismatic spectra 
cast from these distant suns, than in those derived from 
bodies nearer to us in time and space. Homer and 
Euripides are clearer to us than Shakespeare, Cowley, 
and Milton. It may be said, too, that our more careful 
study makes us to understand the old author better than 
many understood him, even in his own day. The chain 
of intelligence is complete ; the intercourse of thought 
is perfect ; so, too, is the flow of emotion ; yet we are 
not wholly satisfied. There is still another question ; 
from all interest in which we cannot wholly divest our- 
selves: How may we hope to reproduce the sounds rep- 
resented by the written characters, and themselves still 
more nearly representative of the underlying ideas. It 
may be said we have the substance, the thinking, the 
facts, all vividly pictured, photographed, we may say, 
even though the intermediate phonetic stage be lost. 


1| Why then trouble ourselves about the “imago vocis,’ 
propose sending to you a series of remarks on a subject, the title of the long lost accurate pronunciation of the writer's’ 
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words? We have the telegraphic or spiritual word, why 
should we listen so intently for the mere echo which 
cannot change or modify the idea? Questions however, 
of this kind have an interest aside from the more obvi- 
ous utilities, We would dearly Jove to read a Hebrew 
Psalm as it was “ said or sung” in the temple service. 
Pindar would certainly have a new interest for us, if we 
could not only scan him mathematically, but pronounce 
his words as he pronounced them, and give the toned 
syllables of his ‘“lyre-ruled hymns,’, (úrašıpóopiyyes 
vuvor), the exact music with which the chanter so rav- 
ished the ear at the Olympic games. The rythm, so far 
as time and ictus are concerned, can be determined ; for 
they have in them, as we may attempt to show, immuta- 
ble elements]; but the melody, the tones, escape us ; for 
though we understand them, theoretically, as risings and ` 
fallings of the voice, no notations that are reliable, and 
no traditions, can give us the true intervals, on which 
the effect must have so much depended. So also, a line 
of derived alphabets historically traced, or an unvaried 
tradition, or strongly preserved proper names of persons 
and places, may give us some confidence in respect 
to the more prominent consonants. Imitations of nat- 
ral sounds such as we find in “The Birds” and “The Frogs” 
of Aristophanes, or phonetic hints scattered here and 
there in other ancient writings, may also give us some aid 
here. Phonetic rules, too, and classifications according 
to the organs, may assist in making the general distinc- 
tions of Jabial, guttural, or dental. But the fleeting vow- 
els, how shall we catch them? In some cases they are 
amere sighing breath, in others, a wider or narrower 
opening of the mouth, or a lighter or stronger impetus 
of the vocal utterance—all matters of degree without any 
thing scientifically, or physiologically determinable. How 
then, can we know certainly, or even with any good 
degree of probability, that our pronunciation, or any 
modern pronunciation, can here be relied on? If we 
except the degenerate Greek of a much later day, and the 
corrupt Monkish Latin, a thousand years, or more, have 
elapsed since the last vocal utterances of the old languages 
left their impressions on the air. ‘These are still un- 
dulating, somewhere in the universe of space, but they 
have long since passed away from our sphere, and in our 
best efforts at regaining them we know not where we are. 
We may fancy ourselves near, and yet be “ far, far wide,” 
wandering about in a region of conjecture, 

Decepts imagine vocis, 
or cheating ourselves with a caricature instead of any 
thing like a correct representation of the ancient tongue. 
Can this desire be gratified? It is a question that has 
been much agitated among scholars, and has of late 
been debated with renewed interest. We cannot hope 
to answer it satisfactorily, and would, therefore, content 
ourselves with an examination (so far as that may be 
deemed an aid in the inquiry) of the difficulties that lie 
in the way. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN PRUSSIA. 


[The following in reference to the great change in the 
schools of Prussia is from the pen of Prof. Wm. Wells of 
Union Coge, and was written for the Union College 
Magazine.| 

Prussia has just successfully passed through an intense 
crisi§ which has agitated it in some regards more deeply 
than even the war with France. It has been a great in- 
ternal struggle with bitter enemies within its own bosom, 
who have been most determined to roll back the tide of 
liberalism, which for a few years has made such marked 
advances within her borders. 

Twenty-five years ago the public school system of 
Prussia was a model for all nations, and everything re- 
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garding it was eagerly studied by all educators who were 
desircus of advancing in their profession. Other nation- 
alities, on both sides of the ocean, sent numerous agents 
to investigate and report upon it, and it is not too much 
to say that all of the modern school systems in liberal 
countries, owe much of their efficiency to the lessons 
learned in Prussia. At that time the public schools of 
Prussia were under the control of a few of the most 
liberal and intelligent scholars that even this ingenious 
nation has ever known. But their principles and practice 
were too liberal for the ultra conservative portion of the 
nation, and during the reactionary years that followed, 
these famous schools gradually fell into the hands of the 
High Church men among the Lutherans and the Jesuit 
prtests in the Catholic portions of the country. | 

The result was worse than a stand-still; it was absolute 
retrogression, until the intelligent portion of the Prussian 
people became actually ashamed of what had formerly 
been the brightest jewel of their crown, and their greatest 
attraction to enlightened visitors from other nations. The 
fault lay wholly in the error of placing the people’s 
schools in the hands of the State clergy, both Protestant 
and Catholic. The vast majority of the school inspectors 
in the country were the parish priests, and those only ap- 
pointed such teachers as would propagate their tenets 
and do their will, and in many instances these priests 
themselves became the teachers of the public schools in 
addition to their parochial studies. 

As soon as the country felt a little recovered from the 
fearful agitations of the war, the liberal portion of the 
population began to clamor for aschool reform ; but this 
demand has been almost strenuously resisted by the con- 
servatives, who acted as if their very existence depended 
on retaining their status in the schools. The loudest and 
most persistent enemies of reform were the Catholic 
priests, who raised the battle-cry of “ Godless schools,” 
and left no stone unturned to accomplish their end. At 
last, a bill was brought up in the Prussian Parliament, 
whose object was to place the inspection and oversight of 
the public schools in the hands of the State. Bismarck, 
who had hitherto stood aloof from the contest, came out 
fairly and squarely in favor of it, and made it a minis- 
terial question, thus ‘dentifying himself unmistakably 
with the liberals. 

This was the signal for the conservatives of all shades 
to combine against him, and all the malcontents in the 
realm joined hands to overthrow him. But he boldly met 
Jesuits and High Church men, feudalists and Poles, on 
the Parliamentary arena, and after a terrible contest,such 
as was never before known in the Prussian annals, he 
came off gloriously victorious. The crisis was so intense 
for a few days that the nation scarcely ate or slept, and 
the results of the victory will be of more lasting good to 
the entire country than any measure yet adopted by their 
legislative body. In all his eventful career, Bismarck 
never gained a nobler triumph, or one that will cling more 
closely to his name. It has endeared him to the liberal 
portion of the nation who have hitherto been slow to 
place their confidence in him, for in the course of the 
struggle he came so decidedly against many with whom 
he had formerly acted, that he virtually destroyed his 
bridges behind him, and left no way open to retreat. 

Now one great significance of the Premier’s position is 
its natural consequence. He has entered on a path that 
must, in the nature of the case, commit him to the separ- 
ation of Church and State, and he has stirred up enemies 
who, no longer having any hope of his support, will an- 
noy him into another battle sooner than thagganticipate. 
The history of this event proves that while the astute 
statesman has been comparatively quiet he has neverthe- 
less been a close observer, and has doubtless long had his 
convictions as to the course that would be forced upon 
him. And the Germans themselves now begin to have 
confidence, that the man who has already done so much 
for them, will eventually find means to rid them of the 
great pest of the nation—the swarm of unprincipled 
Jesuits who meddled with every question which concerns 
the consolidation or the peace of the new State. 
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The person of Bismarck was never before brought 
into such bold relief in regard to home measures, and he 
was never so much regarded as the hero of the age, in 
whom the hopes and the longings of the millions are 
centered. Even the German students, who until recent- 
ly have been his bitter enemies, are now collecting 
money to form a “ Bismarck fund,” with a view of endow- 
ing a professorship of liberal political science in the new 
University of Strasbourg. 

It was evidently no pleasant task for himto break with 
the friends of his youth, his former colleagues, and the 
traditions of his family ; but it was fast becoming evident 
that in a few years a religious war must burst forth in 
some of the Prussian provinces, unless a stop were put 
to the secret conspiracics of the priestly caste. The 
Ultramontanes were fast spreading over the countries an- 
nexed to Prussia as aresult tothe triumph over Austria 
in 1866, and inducing sound Protestant men to join in the 
common crusade against the.State, on the ground that 
the latter was making war against the religious institu- 
tions of the country. But neither the Prussian nor the 
new Imperial Government has had the least desire to 
cross the path of any religious convictions or prejudices. 
They preferred not to meddle with these matters at all, 
unti) their opponents, by most unwarrantable interference 
with the affairs of the State, forced them into the posi- 
tion of self-defense. l 

The gods seem to have made the Jesuites mad, with a 
view to hasten. their downfall, for their history during the 
last two or three years has been oneof continual defeat, 
and they have dragged down with them all who have es- 
poused their cause, or accepted their support. Queen 
Isabella of Spain was a prominent victim, as was the 
King of Naples, and the Emperor Napoleon. Even the 
Pontiff himself owes his misfortunes to these advisers of 
evil omen. Having killed off nearly all their friends, 
they. became arrogant enough to measure steel with their 
enemy and he has completely floored them. The Romish 
party in Germany prayed for the triumph of French arms 
in the interest of their church against their nation, and 
when this prayer was not answered, they tried to destroy 
it by internal dissention. But their wiles have thus far 
all signally failed, and it looks now as if Germany had 
indeed passed through the great crisis that has placed 
the nation on the side of unsectarian schools. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


The English correspondent of The Christian Advocate 
writes as follows concerning a scheme for the superior 
education of girls in England : 

“ As we have got on to the subject of education, I 
may refer to an interesting fact which has lately come 
to my own knowledge. A few weeks ago the private 
Secretary of the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
addressed a note, by “command” of the Princess, to 
the Principal of West Training College, requesting him 
to attend on a certain Saturday forenoon, at a fixed 
hour, at No. 1 Grosvenor Crescent, to consult with a 
few other gentlemen of educational experience in refer- 
ence to a scheme for establishing superior schools for 
the education of girls by means of a Limited Liability 
Company, the Princess having placed herself at the 
head of this movement as President of the Association 
for Promoting the Superior Education of Girls and 
Young Women. The association of the Princess with 
a Limited Liability project was in itselfecurious, re 
minding one of the fact that her brother-in-law, Lord 
Archibald Campbell, under the style of plain Mr. 
Campbell, is a partner in a cotton broking firm at 
Liverpool. But what is much more interesting is that 
the Princess is thus actively connecting herself with a 
metropolitan—indeed, I may say, a national—move- 
ment for promoting the superior education of women. 
It is just another evidence that the daughters, at any 
rate, of the late Prince Consort inherit not only his 
artistic tastes, but also his enlightened educational and 
philanthropic zeal and benevolence. So far as I know, 
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all the princesses resemble both each other and him in 
this respect. The Princess Louise, it is well known, is 
highly accomplished in the arts, having in particular a 
fine gift as a sculptress. But to resume, the Wesleyan 
Principal betook himself at the appointed time to No. 1 

Grosvenor Crescent, which is the town-residence of 
Lord Lorne. He was shown up into a small room, very 
like a boudoir, elegantly but somewhat plainly furnished, 
having around its walls book-cases containing English 
classics, handsomely bound, and a considerable number 
—apparently a series—of small pictures, looking like 

German pictures. Low chairs, a small couch, a French 

screen, helped to make up the furniture. The room 
wa ust large enough for ten people to sit comfortably 
round it. There were gathered in it half a dozen per- 
sons, including Lord Lyttelton and Sir James P. Kay- 

Shuttleworth, both accomplished men, men of wide and 

various knowledge and high educational authorities, 

and the Wesleyan minister. The only other minister 
present was a canon of the English church, who is also 

a principal of a Training College. Lord Lyttelton (who, 
by the by, is the brother-in-law of Wm. Gladstone) 
was Called out of the room by a servant, and reappeared . 
very shortly, in company with the Princess Louise, Lord 
Lorne, and Lady Augusta Stanley, (wife of Dean Stan- 
ley and the Queen’s most intimate friend). The com- 
pany having risen, were all of them immediately and 
silently invited to reseat themselves, Lord Lorne alone - 
remaining unseated. Leaning on the back of a low 
French screen, his lordship proceeded to read through 
a proposed prospectus, paragraph by paragraph, and 
sentence by sentence, taking the suggestions, and finally 
the decision, of those assembled as to every point, and 
as to each phrase which merited any special attention. 
He did his business in a thoroughly intelligent and 
business-like manner. The whole prospectus was 
finally settled as it has since been issued. When all 
the business. was over Lady Augusta Stanley brought 
the Wesleyan minister face to face with the princess for 
a brief conversation, her ladyship being a personal 
friend of the Principal. A few pleasant, modest, intel- 
ligent words from the princess, a slight conversation 
between the three, and then the general breaking up of 
the company as they paid their respects and passed out 
of the room, brought this pleasing interview to an 
end.” 


a 


COMMENCEMENT AT BALDWIN UNIVERSITY, 
OHTO, 


Commencement exercises of this institution, begin- 
ning Wednesday evening, May 29th, and closing Thurs- 
day evening, June 6th, were of an unusually interesting 
character. ‘lhe first four evenings large and apprecia- 
tive audiences were highly’entertained by the valedic- 
tory exhibitions of the four literary societies, the Phre- 
nocosmian and Philozetian, (gentlemen), the Alethean 
and Clionian, (ladies). Never before have these an- 
nual exhibitions given so good evidence of thorough 
discipline and substantial scholarship. 

Commencement Sabbath was a day of peculiar in- 
terest. The weather was unusually fine and at 11 A.M., 
a large audience assembled in the commodious chapel 
to listen to the baccalaureate sermon by Prof. Schuyler. 
The professor’s clear and forcible presentation of the 
truth could not fail to make its impression upon all 
present. At 7/¢ P.M., the annual lecture was delivered 
by Rev. W. B. Taggart, after which the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered. 

The term examinations were commenced Friday morn - 
ing, and continued until the following Wednesday noon. 
Though all the examinations. gave indication of faithful 
study on the part of the students, yet that of the class 
in Schuyler’s Logic was quite remarkable. The study 
of Logic has been very popular in this school since the 
introduction of the text book now in use. Inthe hands 
of any competent instructor the book cannot fail to 
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give satisfaction, but when, as here, the author himself 
is the teacher, its value is greatly enhanced. 

Monday evening Rev. Granville Moody addressed 
the Phrenocosmian and Alethean Societies, subject, 
“The True American.” 

Tuesday evening the Philozetian Society was ad- 
dressed by Rev. E. F. Hildreth, on “The Youth and 
Manhood of America.” 

At 2 P.M., Wednesday, the laying of the corner stone 
of the New College church, (German), was accompanied 
with appropriate ceremonies. The evening was occu- 
pied by the annual exhibition of German Wallace Col- 
lege. 

‘Thursday, at 9 o’clock A.M., a large concourse of 
people assembled in the new chapel, which was artisti- 
cally decorated for the occasion, to witness the closing 
scenes of the week. The exercises consisted of the 
orations and essays of the graduating class, interspersed 
with rare music under the direction of Prof. F. M. 
Davis. These were followed by the Baccalaureate Ad- 
dress by the president, Dr. Godman, and conferring of 
degrees. The exercises were continued until 5 P.M., 
with an intermission, at noon, of two hours. The es- 
Says and orations were very creditable not only to the 
class, but also to the institution. The Doctor’s address 
on the subject, “ The Christian Scholar,” was a noble 
production of a gifted mind. 

At the close of these exercises all Alumni present 
together with the Faculty and Trustees of the Univer- 
sity, and of German Wallace College, were invited to 
the president’s house where they were pleasantly en- 
tertained. The evening was devoted to the reunion of 
the Alumni. 

The announcement on Commencement day that the 
old chapel was to be taken down and a fine structure 
erected on the spot, was greeted with hearty applause. 

Baldwin University is becoming more efficient year 
by year, and in connection with German Wallace Col- 
lege, is destined to be a great power for good. ss 
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SCIENTIFIC, 
Infusoria and Antiseptic Agents,—Dr. J. Dougall, of 


Glasgow, in his recent experiments on this subject, has 
reached some rather novel and probably useful conclu- 
sions: Of the various substances used to prevent the 
development of animalcules, etc., in vegetable and ani- 
mal infusions, he found the metalic salts to be by far the 
most powerful, sulphate of copper standing at the head 
of the list. The organic acids were decidedly less effi- 
cient ; and carbolic acid occupied the fifth place, not the 
first. Last followed the alkaline earths which were all 
very low, except bichromate of potassium. It would 
seem to be the tendency of these facts to show that for 
many purposes of disinfection, sulphate of copper would 
be most eligible; and that chromic acid and bichromate of 
potassium are better than the fashionable carbolic acid. 
—Naturalist. 


Arborescent Silver,.—The ‘beautiful specimens known 
by this name, may be easily produced, by the following 
method: A drop of a very weak solution of nitrate of 
silver is placed on the centre of a slide and a piece of 
fine copper or brass wire, suitably bent, is placed with 
one end on the slide in the centre of the drop and 
the other end lying firmly on the table. Crys- 
talization commences immediately, and when it is suffi- 
ciently advanced, the wire is removed, the remaining 
liquid poured off and the crystals washed with a drop of 
distilled water, (containing a trace of gum to fix the crys- 
tals on the glass) and mounted dry in acell. The time 
required to obtain the best results will be learned by a 
few trials, and a variety of specimens may be obtained by 
varying the strength of the solution or the size of the 
wire.— Science Gossip. 


New Hygrometer,—Mr. Whitehouse describes, in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, a new hygrometer, with 


which he has obtained some valuable results. It con- 
sists of three thermometers of identical construction,the 
bulb of the first of which, remains dry, that of the sec- 
ond is kept moist by the usual method, while that of the 
third is kept wet with concentrated sulphuric acid, which 
is allowed to trickle over the bulb by means of a. capil- 
lary syphon. The acid absorbs the moisture of the air, 
and uniting with it, produces an elevation of tempera- 
ture which is proportional to the amount of hygrometric 
vapor. The diluted acid falls into a reservoir placed 
beneath the bulb,where it is collected. The elevation of 
temperature above referred to is, as the author finds, 
considerable, and varies sensibly with the amount of 
moisture present in the air; though no coincidence was 
observed between the amount of this elevation and the 
depression observed with the wet bulb thermometer. 

Professor De La Rive calls attention, in the Brb/o- 
letheque Universelle to the fact that he made use of sul- 
phuric acid in hygrometery as long ago as 1825. He 
plunged the bulb of the thermometer in the acid and 
then exposed it to the air ; an elevation of the mercurial 
column took place, the rise being sometimes equal to thir- 
teen and a half degrees Reaumur. He found the cor- 
respondence between this and the common wet bulb hy- 
grometer closer than he had previously expected ; indi- 
cating in one case 95°.50 when the ordinary hygrometer 
indicated 95°.43 of moisture. 


Tha Development of the Lobster.—While engaged in 
investigation, carried on under the superintendence of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries, Professor Baird, in 
Vineyard Sound and thereabouts, last July, Mr. S. J. 
Smith was fortunate enough to procure specimens of the 
young of the American lobster, and thus to throw some 
light—singularly enough for the first time,— upon its 
development. The results are given in a paper pub- 
lished in the June number of the American Journal o 
Science. The specimens were taken at the surface by 
means of a hand or a towing net. They represent four 
distinct stages in the growth of thiscrustacean. The 
first stage of larval life—the exact age of which was not 
ascertained, though it was probably but a few days, in 
which time, they may have passed through one moult, 
possibly,—finds the little animal a free swimming Schiz- 
opod, about a third øf an inch long, without any abdom- 
inal appendages and with six pairs of legs, to which are 
attached powerful swimming organs. The eyes are 
bright blue ; and the body is orange to reddish orange 
in color. The second stage shows an increase in the 
size of the little animal, and a development of a portion 
of the abdominal legs, with other and less important 
changes. In the third stage observed, the animal has 
become half an inch long, the anterior legs have largely 
increased in size, the second and third pairs are fur- 
nished with claws, the abdominal appendages have be- 
come conspicuous, and the “ pockets ” have appeared 
though they yet differ from those observed in the adult. 
The fourth stage finds the young lobster three-fifths of 
an inch long. It has lost its schizopodal features and 
has become to all intents and purposes, an actual lob- 
ster. It is still, however, a free swimming animal, mov- 
ing through the water very rapidly, by means of the ab- 
dominal appendages, and darting backward when dis- 
turbed, with the tail, frequently jumping out of the water 
like a shrimp. It is probable that there is yet another 
stage of development before the complete lobster is 
reached. From the data obtained, it is also probable that 
these changes all take place in the course of a single 
season. The paper is illustrated by an excellent plate, 
drawn from nature by Mr. Smith. 


The Star Depths,—Mr. Richard Proctor recently de- 
livered, at the Royal Institution, a lecture on star depths. 
He dwelt on the contrast between the ideas which we 
form from the aspect of the starry heavens, on a calm 
clear night 


When al! the stars shine 
And the heavens break open to their highest, 


tinued with unflagging patience for many years. 


omer. Each star, amid the solemn depths, is in reality, 
a:syn, instinct with fiery energy and urging its way with 
inconceivable velocity through space. Nor are these 
suns exempt from mutation. Several among them are los- 
ing year by year a portion of their light and heat, equal to 
the requirements of our earth, or of the whole solar sys- 
tem even for hundreds of years; others are growing 
brighter ; new stars have appeared, and stars known to 
the ancients have vanished. Thus the question arises 
whether our sun, a star like the rest, may not also be 
subject to changes. If so, the question is one of ex- 
treme interest to ourselves, not as directly affecting our 
wants, but as involving the very existence of more or 
less remote generations. To obtain a direct answer to 
the question would require observations of the sun con- 
But 
indirectly the question may be answered by comparing 
the present aspect of the heavens with the scene presen- 
ted to those who first studied the stars. The lecturer 
then proceeded to inquire whether any traces remain of 
those features of resemblance which first led the ancients 
to call certain star groups by certain names. He showed 
that, though the constellations of the Great Bear and the 
Lion as at present figured do not in the least remind us 
of the animals they are supposed to represent, yet the 
figures of these animals may be fairly traced if we in- 
clude larger regions of the heavens than the present 
constellation boundaries permit. For instance, if Canes 
Venatici be included with Ursa Major and the three 
stars at present regarded as the tail (of a tailless animal) 
be regarded as forming an outline of a part of the back, 
then we have a figure not unlike a bear. Again, if we 
regard the group of stars forming the northern claw of 
Cancer as marking the place of the lion’s head, the stars 
in Zeo Minor as forming the mane, and Coma Berenices 
as the tufted tail of the animal, the space thus indicated 
will be found to include a very fair representation of a 
lion. In like manner the stern of the ship Argo is very 
fairly indicated if the stars forming the hind legs of Can- 
is Mayor are included in the configuration. Hence the 


lecturer arrived at two conclusions—rst, that the an- 


cients were not solicitous to occupy the heavens with 
constellations fitted in like the countries in a geograph- 
ical map; and 2ndly, that the stars exhibit at present 
the same general configuration which existed when the 
most ancient constellations were formed. From the 
second of these conclusions, we may infer that probabil- 
ities are on the whole in favor of a satisfactory degree of 
steadfastness in the sun’s luster. 

The remainder of the lecture was occupied by an ex- ° 
planation of the general principles on which the deter- 
mination of steller distances depends. This intro- 
duced the consideration of the enormous extension of 
the steller universe when, with distances from star to 
star so enormous as have been proved to exist, the num- 
ber of stars is so vast as to be practically infinite. 
Amongst the illustrations of this part of the lecture was 
an illuminated diagram showing 324,198 stars ; but the 
lecturer mentioned that the Herschels’ 18 in. telescope 
would show 530 times as many stars and the great Ros- 
se telescope, more than 2,000 times as many.—A/echan- 
ics’ Magazine. 


— The fourth year of study in the Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary will commence at its halls in the city of 
Oakland, Cal., Thursday, Aug, 15th, next. 


— Wednesday was the annual class day at Rutgers 
Female College, and also the anniversary of its Alumnz 
Association. Miss M. A. Brown, A. B., of the class of 
"1, presided over the Alumnz Association, and an ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by the President of the 
College ; after which Miss M. A. M. Kipling of the class 
of ’68 spoke on the “ Days of Advance ” before the “ Nu- 
Nu-Sigma ” Society. Miss Minnie A. Ayres presided at 
the class day exercises. A salutatory address was de- 
livered by Miss S. H. Wilbur ; an oration on “ History” 
by Miss C. C. Hall, and one on “ prophecy ” by Miss 
H. J. Arthur. Miss A. E. Stevens presented the key, 
and delivered the charge to the minor class, Miss. P. - 
Seligman receiving it and responding on behalf of the 


and the scene disclosed to the mind’s eye of the astron-| Juniors. 
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THE Hassler Expedition, after waiting two weeks at 


Talcahuano in the south of Chili, set sail on April 25th. 


for the Island of Juan Fernandez, where it arrived early 
in the morning of the 29th. On May znd the vessel 
left for Valparaiso which was reached on Sunday morn- 
ing, May 5th, soon after sunrise. On May roth the ex- 
pedition again started for-Callao. The time spent at 
- Talcahuano was employed in examining the geology of 
the region and in securing specimens in natural history. 
At Juan Fernandez the time was similarly employed. 
On the return from that island it was designed to make 
frequent dredgings but the reeling apparatus proved de- 
fective and so not much was done. A late telegram an- 
nounces the arrival of the expedition at Callao 


a 


WE have received a long communication from a former 
graduate of Yale, tn which he calls attention to the leading 
article in the February number of the Yale Literary 
Magazine. The pointof the communication is that the 
article in question is suspiciously like Herbert Spencer’s” 
essay entitled “The Philosophy of Style”, both in its 
leading thoughts and in its phraseology and terminology. 
We have examined the article in the Zif. in connection 
with the citations from Spencer’s essay in the commun- 
ication, and while we find no absolute agreement of 
sentences without quotation marks, yet it is pretty evident 
that the writer of the Zs. article had read “The Philoso- 
phy of Style” before writing his article, and that the ide- 
as, phrases, and terminology of that essay had clung to 
him rather closely in constructing his own. We are 
hardly as severe on the writer of the Zit. article as is the 
the writer of the communication, yet we cannot but regard 
the former article as an unfortunate one ; especially as it 
is supposed to be entirely orginal, and to represent “ the 
average literary culture of the college.” 


POSAL. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of Cor- 
nell University, held some time last year, a committee 
was appointed to examine and report concerning the es 
tablishment of ah institution.for the education of women 
in connection with the University; and also in regard to 
the proffer of an endowment for that purpose. A ma- 
jority of this committee,have made a report through Prest. 
White, the chairman, which has been printed in pam- 
phlet form, and covers some forty pages, 16 mo, of fine 
type. The exciting cause of the examination and re- 
port, as is well known, was the offer, by Mr. Henry W. 
Sage, of Brooklyn, a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Cornell University, of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, to be paid within three years from the accept- 
ance of the offer, on the condition, in his own words, 
that “instruction shall be offered to young women, by 
the Cornell University, as broad and as thorough as that 
now afforded to young men.” | 


The committee thus appointed, according to their re- 
port, immediately began their investigations. Corres- 
pondence was entered into with persons in various parts 
of the country,who bad had experience in the matter of the 
co-education of the sexes, and various documents bearing 
on the question were obtained. A subordinate committee, 
consisting of Prest.White and Mr.Sage,was also appoint- 
ed to visit several of the leading Universities where co- 
education was practiced. This committee visited Oberlin 
College, the State University of Michigan, Northwestern 
University, near Chicago, the State Industrial University 
of Illinois, and Antioch College at Yellow Springs, O. 
The State University at Michigan had been previously 
visited by a member of the committee, and a valuable 
letter was also received from the president of the State 
Agricultural College of Iowa. From all these sources 
in connection with the correspondence before mentioned, 
the facts were obtained upon which the report was 
based. 

That the report was a favorable one, and that Mr. 
Sage’s proposal was accepted are matters ‘of history. 
But it may be interesting and profitable to glance at 
some of the conclusions which caused the favorable decis- 
sion, and admitted womento Cornell. But first we must 
commend the method of the committee. They spent 
no time in theorizing themselves and wasted none in 
listening to the mere theorizing of others. ‘They took 
the common-sense way of obtaining information, went 


| where the problem was being solved, and observed the 
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THE visiting committee which attended the recent an- 
niversary exercises of Drew Theological Seminary have 
made a report in which they especially approve of (1) the 


practical workings of the system, they were called upon 
to investigate ; they sought for the lessons of actual ex- 
perience, and listened to the words of the real laborers 
in the field. And in this way they obtained a mass of 


general competency and promise of the young men of| facts, which it is hard to gainsay, and which, as pre- 


the several classes ; (2,) the religious life and spirit 
which pervade the institution ; and (3) the measures 
taken by the Board of Trustees to elevate the standard 
of scholarship required to enter the Institution. The 
statements of the committee on this latter head seem 
worthy of attention and approval. They say: “ Al- 
ready have too many, under the pressure of circum- 
stances, been allowed to enter the school, whose attain- 
ments in elementary studies were altogether insufficient 
to enable them to prosecute successfully the regular 
course of study. Now an introductory course of four 
years in the classics and in science is required for ad- 
mission to the regular course of theological studies. 
Two years of such introductory course must be had be- 
fore coming to the institution, but, to meet the special 
needs of some whose age or other circumstances make 
a previous collegiate course impossible, provision is 
made at the Seminary to give instruction in the studies 
usually pursued in the Freshman and Sophomore years 
at college. But it is earnestly desired that all who 
possibly can will obtain a collegiate education before 
seeking admission to Drew Seminary.” 


sented, must, we think, go far towards convincing any 
candid mind that Cornell has not taken an- important 
step in a hurry, or without due caution. 


Of course the correspondence which the committee 
carried on, and the results of their observations are not 
all given, and if they were it would be impossible for us 
to give even a tithe of them. We may, however, say 
that with a single exception the testimony of every per- 
son inquired of was favorable to co-education. 
Much of the correspondence was with the heads. of 
Normal schools, and it is argued that the conditions are 
so nearly the same in Colleges and Normal schools that 
from the success of the latter in educating the sexes to- 
gether it is fair to expect like success in the former. 
The observations of the committee at the various insti- 
tutions, were well summed up in the speech of President 
White, in Boston, last winter, and they have already 
had a wide circulation in the educational press of the 
country. We will therefore pass over them and give 
some of the conclusions of the committee. 

Their conclusions are given under various heads in 
the pamphlet, and seem to cover the ground thoroughly. 


Under the head “ Effects on YOU Men,” we are told 
that there seems no exception to the rule, that the ad- 
mission of young, women to Colleges and Univer- 
sities, thus far, has tended to refine them. Dr. Fairchild,of 
Oberlin, says ; “We have found it the surest way to 
make men of boys and gentlemen of rowdies.” And this 
refinement has been gained at no cost of manly quali- 
ities, and no increase of effeminacy. “From no Col- 
leges,” say the committee “did a more. hardy, manly, 
brave body of young men go into our armies than from 
Antioch and Oberlin.” Again the committee affirm that 
the facts which came under their own observation not 
less than the testimony'of others who had had experi- 
ence, favor the view that the presence of young women 
proves a powerful stimulus to study, and that the con- 
scienciousness of women in study has a general elevating 
tone upon scholarship. 

But though the effect of coeducation upon the young 
men be benficial, may it not be injurious to the young 
women? Under this head several points are presented. 
And first health. And here there seems to be difference 
of opinion. Some eminent authorities aver that close 
study at this period of life is very detrimental. But the 
statistics given by the President of Oberlin College. and 
the observations of the committee among the lady stu- 
dents themselves go to show that the health of women 
in college is quite as good as out of it. Nothing at least 
was brought forward to show that the education of the 
sexes in company had anything to do in increasing the 
ill health of women. But the committee affirm that 
while they do not think the system proposed will result 
detrimentally in this respect, they still ‘hold that ade- 
quate provisions should be made for physical culture 
commensurate with mental culture. 

‘The effect of the proposed system on‘character and 
manners the committee found to be, to say the least, 
not detrimental. In their own words, they “ found no 
opposing statement, either from college officers, students 
of either sex, or citizens of university towns, and all 
their observations failed to detect any symptons of any 
loss of the distinctively womanly qualities sf highly 
prized.” On the visit of the committee to Oberlin, they 
dined in the college hall with the students and both here 
and in the recitation rooms and in conversation with the 
students in their own rooms, they failed to detect any- 
thing that was not perfectly lady-like and refined. | 

Under the head of “ Effects Common to Both Sexes,” 
the subject of matrimonial engagements is referred to ; 
and on this point it is conceded that the students who 
mingle in the same college and the same class are likely 
to make preparations for marriage during the period of 
their student life. But it is urged in reference to such 
action that the study years are likewise the years when 
such engagements are most generally formed, and that 
they could not be formed under more favorable circum- 
stances. “Certainly the choice of a companion for life 
made in such an atmosphere cannot be less safe than 
that which is made under the present system in the 
world at large.” And tothe objection that such en- 
gagements tend to distract the mind from study, it is 
answered, that practically, it has been found, that on the 
contrary they act as a powerful stimulant to study. And 
still further, it is urged that it is a wel] known matter of 
observation that students attending colleges as they now 
exist do form attachments, and that it is generally found 
that they are steadied thereby. With regard to illicit 
attachments, the committee state that “ careful and- con- 
fidential conversation and correspondence with men in 
position to know fully the value of this objection, fail to 
show any especial danger.” In Michigan University, it 
was found that the male students had less social inter- 
course with the female students than with the daughters 
of citizens in the town, not in college. And the young 
lady students seemed to be on their guard against re- 
ceiving too much attention from students of the oppo- 
site sex. And in Oberlin, although it is allowed that 
sporadic cases of scandal may occur, yet it is not to be 
feared that such cases’ of scandal will be more frequent 
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- than in the most carefully guarded seminaries under the 
old system or even in monastic irstitutions. 

Under the head “ Effects on the University ” the sub- 
ject of scholarship and the capacity of the female mind 
are treated. It is argued by some that the admission of 
women will tend to lower scholarship, or at least, to 
keep the faculty from steadily raising it. To this the 
committee answer “that all the facts observed are in 
opposition to this view. The letters received by the 
committee and their own recent observations in class 
rooms, show beyond a doubt that the young women are 
at least the equals of the young men in collegiate stud- 
ies.” In Michigan University, it was found that the best 
Greek scholar a few years since, the best mathematical 
scholar to-day, and several among the highest in natural 
science and in the general course of study are young 
women. And to show that want of accuracy and “ Slop- 
piness ” in study would not result from the inovation the 
translation from Tacitus which the committee heard at 
Oberlin, done by a women, and the work of the ladies at 
Antioch College in the most difficult of the great modern 
languages are cited. Still further it is said that no bet- 
ter examination for admission to Cornell has been 
passed than by a young lady who applied two years ago. 
A long letter is also given from Walter Smith, State Di- 
rector of Art Education in Massachusetts, whose testi- 
mony is that women are not only capable of excelling 
but even surpassing men in art study. Moreover, 
whether the admission of women would not cause a dis- 
turbance in the colleges as they now exist, would not 
cause them to lose character, would not in short raise a 
breeze both among the male students and in the com- 
munity, is sufficiently answered by the testimony of 
Michigan University. Says, Professor Cooley of 
the Law Department, Chief Justice of the State and a 
resident near the university grounds, “ The admission of 
women has scarcely caused a ripple on the ‘surface of 
university matters. * * * As yet I have witnessed 
no evil result whatever. 

There are other points in the report which it would be 
interesting to touch upon but we must be content with 
what we have already cited for the present. Taken as 
a whole, however, we may say that almost if not quite 
every point discussed is so` treated as to be an argument 
for the ceoducation of the sexes. How much Mr. Sage’s 
proposal tended to produce this result it is difficult to 
say. There are indications throughout the pamphlet 
that it was written by a pleader rather than by a judge. 
Moreover we should like to see a report from the minority 
of the committee. But notwithstanding, we regard the 
document as a valuable contribution to the discussion. 
The facts accumulated cannot well be set aside, and we 
commend their candid perusal to the heads of educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country and to those 
interested in them. In short, we can but regard this 
report as a confirmatory indication of the ultimate 
general success of the movement of which it treats. 
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LITERARY. 


Boston Illustrated.*— Boston here presents herself to 
the notice of the general public, after the fashion al- 
ready set by New York and‘ Philadelphia. ‘The illus- 
trations are excellent specimens of the engraver’s art, 
and are so well drawn as to be recognized at a glance. 
The text is mainly historical and descriptive, and is 
valuable. ‘The Book is well printed on tinted paper and 
reflects much credit on its enterprising publishers. With 
it, is enclosed a supplement, the “ Strangers’ New Guide 
Through Boston and Vicinity,” giving a large amount 
of useful information, of much value at any time, but 
just now especially so. 


* Boston Mlustrated.—12 mo., pp. 124. Boston: 1872. J.R. Os- 
good & Co. ) 


The Popular Science Monthly for July must increase 
the favor with which this new enterprise has already 
been received. The opening article, on “Corals and 


Coral Architecture,” by Elias Lewis, Jr., isan excellent 
condensation from Dana’s new book, illustrated with 
some of its best cuts ; Dr. Blandford’s paper on ‘The 
Physiology of Emotion” is taken from the Fortnightly 
Review; A Giant Planet,” from the Cornhill Magazine, 
is R. A. Proctor’s account of the Planet Jupiter ; De 
Quatrefages’ papers are continued, this one being on 
“The Migrations of Man ;” Prof. Voit’s excellent paper 
on the “ Digestibility of Vegetable and Animal Food,” 
is translated from the Revue Scientifique; Herbert Spen- 
cer contributes an article on “ Mr. Martmean and Evo- 
lution ;” and Rev. S. Lockwood one on “ Musical Mice ;” 
Mr. Beecher’s remarks on “The Study of Human Na- 
ture,” are taken from the Christian Union; Prof. Kirk- 
wood writes on “ Astro-Meteorology ;’ Mr. A. S. Hew- 
it prints his Address on “ Iron and Civilization” deliv- 
ered before the Am. Inst. of Mining Engineers ; Oni- 


mus’ lecture on “ Nervous control of Animal Move- 
ments,” is translated trom the Revue Scientifique ; “ Ven- 
tilation and the Reason for It,” by Dr. R. Angus Smith, 
and is from “Air and Rain. An excellent notice 
of Professor Dana, accompanied with a capital wood-cut 
portrait as a title-page, closes the list of articles, and the 
usual notes and miscellany complete the number. 


Comfort’s German Series.*—Professor Comfort has 
been remarkably successful in his German instruction 
books, which have received the unqualified commenda- 
tion of many eminent teachers. ‘lhe “ Manual of Ger- 
man Conversation” now before us, is designed to follow 
his “ German Course.” It isa well arranged and class- 
ified series of such questions and answers as are needed 
in familiar or more farmal conversation, To give 
breadth to the student’s knowledge, a pretty complete 
collection of idiomatic expressions, a list of news items, 
and of advertisements is furnished. Frequent refer- 


ences to the German Ccurse are given. The “ First 
German Reader” is intended to follow the First Book 
in German, and contains a well selected collection of 
reading Jessons with a full vocabulary. 


* A Manual of German Conversation, to succeed the German 
Course. By George F. Comfort, A. M., etc., 12 mo., pp. viii, 239, 
1871, 

The First German Reader: to succeed the First Book in Ger- 
man.” By George F. Comfort, A. M., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and Esthetics, Syracuse University, N. Y. 12 mo., pp. x, 
99, New York, 1872, Harper & Brothers. 


Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry.*—We are glad to 
know that the success of this most excellent text-book 
is commensurate with its merits and that a third revis- 
ion is Called for in less than two years after the second. 
We notice that thirty pages of new and valuable matter 
have`been added ; treating of a new continuous chlorine 
process, of hydro-sulphurous acid, of silicon chloro- 
form, etc., of atoms and molecules, of hydrogenium, of 
hydroxylamine, of isomerism, of hydroquinon and re- 
sorcin, and of alizarin. Four new wood cuts have also 
been added, and quite a number of new problems. We 
observe a few typographical errors retained from the 
last edition ; and on p. 162, eleventh line from the bot- 
tom, silver chloride should read silver nitrate. We do 
not understand the names “ Trivalent Alcohols” in the 
heading on p. 384, nor “tetravalent alcohols,” and 
“ hexavalint alcohols”, p. 391; especially as alcohols 


with two hydroxyl groups are called diatomic, on p. 358. 
Cæ is given on p. 212 as the symbol of cæsium, while 
Cs is given in the table, p. 7. Knowing full well how 
unavoidable such errors are, we mention them only for 
the benefit of teachers using the book, and by no means 
to its discredit. The new edition has really improved 
what was before a most valuable book. 


* Lessons in Elementary Chemistry: Tnorganicand Organic. By 
Henry E. Roscoe, B. A., F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester, New Edition, 18 mo, pp. viii, 488. London 


and New York, 1871. Macmillan & Co, 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


The following College Commencements will be held 
during the week to come. The list is made out partly 
from catalogues in our office and partly from the table 
of collegiate institutions in the last Report of Hon. 
john Eaton, Jr., Commissioner of Education : 


Howard College, Marion, Ala., Thursday, June 27. 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Wednesday, June 26. 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., Wednesday, June 26. 
Chicago University, Chicago, Ill., Thursday, June 27. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., Tuesday, June 25. 
Knox College, Galesburgh, Ill., Thursday, June 27. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., Thursday, June, 26. 
Hanover College, Hanover. Ind., Thursday June 27. 
Northwestern Christian University, Indianapolis, Ind., Monday, 
June 24. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., Wednesday, June 
26. 
Earlham College, Earlham, Ind., Wednesday, June 26. 
St. Meinrad’s College, St. Meinrad, Iowa, Tuesday, June 25. 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, Tuesday, June 25. 
Towa State University, Iowa City, Iowa, Wednesday, June 26. 
Centre College, Danville, Ky., Thursday, June 27. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., Wednesday, June 
26. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me., Wednesday, June 26. 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., Wednesday, June 26. 
Rock Hill College, Elicott City, Md,, Thursday, June 27. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburgh, Md., Wednesday, 
June 26. 4 
Calvert College, New Windsor, Md., Tuesday, June 25. 
Boston College, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, June 26. 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., Wednesday, June 26. 
Williams College, Williamstown; Mass., Thursday, June 27. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass., Thursday, June 
27. 
Albion College, Albion, Mich., Wednesday, June 26. 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich., Wednesday, June 26. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., Wednesday, June 26. 
University of Minnesota, St. Anthony, Minn., Thursday, June 27. 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss., Tuesday, June 25. 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss., Thursday, June 27. 
Tongaloo University, Tongaloo, Miss., Friday, June 28. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., Wednesday, June 27. 
Lewis College, Glasgow, Mo., Thursday, June 19. 
St, Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., Thursday, June 27. 
Nebraska College, Nebraska City, Nebraska, Thursday June 27. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., Thursday, June 27. 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J., Wednesday, June 26. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J., Wednesday, June 26, 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., Wednesday, June 26. 
Hamilton College, Clinton. N. Y., Thursday, June 27. 
St Johns College, Fordham, N. Y., Wednesday, June 26. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Thursday, June 27. 
College of the City of New York, New York City, Thursday, 
June 27. 
Columbia College, New York City, Wednesday, June 26. 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., Wednesday. June 26. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., Thursday, June 27. 
Wake Forest College, Forestville, N. C., Thursday, June 27. 
Davidson College, Mecklenburgh Co., N. C., Thursday, June 27. 
Ohio University, Athens, O., Friday, June 28. 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, O., Wednesday, June 26. 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O., Thursday, June 27. 
Dennison University, Granville, O., Thursday, June 27. 
Western Reserve College,, Hudson, O., Wednesday, June 26. 
Franklin College, New Athens, O., Thursday, June 27. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O., Thursday, June 27. 
University of Wooster, Wooster, O., Wednesday, June 26. 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O., Wednesday, June 26. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O., Thursday, June 27. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., Thursday, June 27. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., Tharsday, June 27. 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., Thursday, June 27. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., Thursday, June 
27. | 
Lewisburgh University, Lewisburgh, Pa., Tuesday, June 25. 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., Thursday, June 27- 
Western University, Pittsburgh, Pa., Tuesday, June 25. 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa., Thursday, June 27. 
Swathmore College, Swathmore, Pa., Wednesday, June 26. 
St. Vincents College, Westmoreland Co., Pa., Wednesday, June 
26. . 
Ursinus College, Freeland, Pa., Thursday, June 27. 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., Wednesday, June 26. 
Wofford College, Spartanburgh, C. H., S. C., Wednesday, June 
26. 
Newberry College, Walhalla, S. C., Thursday, June 27. 
University of St. Mary, Galvaston, Texas, Thursday, June 27. 
Randolph Macon College, Ashland, Va., Thursday, June 27. 
University of Virginia, University of Va., P. O., Va., Thursday, 
June 27. 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., Thursday, Jure 
27. 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., Thursday, June 27. 
Milton College, Milton, Wis., Wednesday, June 26. 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., Wednesday, June 26. 
Columbian College, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, June 26. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, D. C., Thursday, June 27. 
Allentown Female College, Allentown,-Pa., Friday. Junez28, 
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Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Wednesday, June 26. 
The following Theological Seminaries hold their an- 
niversaries, during the coming week : 


Theological Department, Howard College, Marion, Ala., Thurs- 
day, June 27. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill., Thursday, June 27. 

St. Joseph’s Ecclesiastical Sem., Bardstown, Ky., Tuesday, June 


25. 

Theological school, Bates College, Lewiston, Me., Tuesday, June 
25. 

Divinity school, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Tues- 
day, June 25. 


Hartwick Theological Sem., Hartwick, N. Y., Wednesday, June 
26. 

Theological Seminary, New York City, Friday June 28. 

Theological Seminary, Gambier, O., Thursday, June 27. 

Theological Department, Howard University, Washington, D. 
C., Tuesday, June 25.. 


The following Law Schools hold their annual Com- 
mencements during the week to come. 


Law School, Chicago University, Chicago, Ill., Thursday, June 
27. ` ; 
Law Deparment, Iowa State University, Mt., Pléasant, Iowa, 
Thursday, June 27. 

Law Department, 
Wednesday, June 26. 
` Law School, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., Thursday, June 
27. 

Law Department, University of Virginia, Charlottsville, Va., 
Thursday, June 27. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 


», 


The graduating exercises of the class of 1872 in this 
young institution were held on the evening of May 6th. 
The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Dic- 
key, after which the Chancellor introduced Alex Martin, 


Esq., who delivered a graceful and eloquent address be- 
fore the graduating class. Mr. Henry Hitchcock, pro- 
vost of the Law Department of the University, then 
stated the conditions of the examination which the can- 
didates were required to pass. Some 125 printed ques- 
tions, prepared by a committee selected for the pur- 
pose, were given to the students and their answers in 
writing without consultation with books and in a limited 
time were required. These answers were given to the 
examiners who judged them without knowing their au- 
thors and rejected all which did not come up to 3 in a 
scale of 5. Fifteen passed the required examination and 
received the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
$so was given to Mr. Henry £. Mills, Upper Alton, Ill., 
for the best thesis. Remarks were made by Chancellor 
Eliot before conferring the degrees and the exercises con- 
cluded with an address by Hon. Washington Adams. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


The forty-seventh commencement of this institution 
occurred on June 13. The exercises commenced at 9 
o'clock in the morning and were of the usual character. 
The degrees of Bachelor of Arts, was conferred on a 
class of 17. The degree of Bachelor of Science was 
also conferred on one candidate. After the regular 
exercises, Rev. Andrew D. Hepburn, recently elected, 
was duly inaugurated as president. An address and 
charge to the president was delivered by Rev. Theo. E. 
Thomas, of Lane Seminary, in which he recalled many 
incidents connected with the early history of the uni- 
versity, and gave a resume of the same from its estab- 
lishment to the present time. The oath of office was 
then administered, and the keys were delivered by the 
Hon. Fergus Anderson, President of the Board of 
Trustees. The new president then delivered his inaug- 
ural address. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, CANADA. 


The annual commencement of this institution took 
place on Tuesday, May 27. Fourteen young men re- 
ceived the degree of B.A.; ten that of M.A., in course ; 
forty two that of M.D. The honorary degree of LL.B., 
was conferred upon W. L. Payne, M.A., and that of 
LL.D., upon John Wilson, M.A., Rev. W. M. Punshon, 
M.A., and upon the president of the university, Rev. S. 
S. Nelles, D.D. Among the speakers at the Convoca- 
tion were Rev. Luke H. Wiseman, Dr. Punshon, and 


A prize of| Reformed church, on Wednesday. 


Rev. T. B. Stephenson. The endowment subscription 
has reached $90,000, of which the sum of $60,000 has 
been paid in. 

WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE, MO. 

The exercises of commencement week at this institu- 
tion began on Sunday, June 2nd, with the sermon be- 
fore the Board of Ministerial Education by Rev. A. A. 
Kendrick, President-elect of Shurtleff College. In the 
afternoon the farewell prayer meeting was held. The 
exhibitions of the Literary Societies occurred on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings. On Tuesday forenoon the 
address before the Literary Societies, was delivered by 
Prof. Oren Root, jr., of the Carrollton High School. 
The closing exercises of the college occurred on Wednes- 
day. After conferring diplomas on students, the hon- 
orary D.D., was conferred on Rev. C. H. Manly, Presi- 
dent of Union University, Murfreesboro, Tenn., and 
that of LL.D., on Prof. T. P. Frister, of Columbian 
College, Washington, D. C. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


The Commencement exercises at Rutgers this year 
began with the reading of the thesis of the graduating 
class in the Scientific Department in the college chapel, 
on Friday of last week, On Sunday the Baccalaureate 
sermon was delivered by President Campbell in the South 
Reformed Church. Tuesday was Alumni Day. The 
meeting of the alumni was well attended and was an oc- 
casion of considerable interest. John L. See, LL.D., 
was elected president for the ensuing year. ‘The oration 
was delivered by Rev. Dr. A. W. Thompson of the First 
Reformed Church, of Twenty-first street New York. 

The presentation of the portraits of Rev. Johannes 
Martinez Van Harlingen, one of the first trustees of 
the Rutgers College, and of the Rev. James Van Cam- 
pen Romeyn, D.D., for thirty years a prominent trustee 
of the institution, was an event of considerable interest. 
At the opening of the new Geological Hall, Gov. Parker 
presided. The principal address of the occasion was 


Syracuse University, (SY'4Cuse, N. Y.)—The follow- 
ing is the order of exercises ‘or Commencement week, 
at this institution: Baccalaureate Sermon, by Daniel 
Steele, S.T.D., Sunday, June 23, at 10} A.M., in the 
First Presbyterian church. Sermon before the Society 
of Religious Inquiry, by Rev. Wm. Lloyd, of Rochester, 
Sunday, June 23, at 73% P.M., in the First Presbyterian 
church. Candidates for Admission will be examined 
in Latin, Monday, June 24 ; in Greek and Mathematics, 
Tuesday, June 25; and in the other Preparatory 
Studies, Wednesday, June 26. Examinations will com- 
mence atg A.M. Entrance Examinations will also be 
held in the same order, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, August 26, 27, and 28. Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, Tuesday, June 25,atga.M. Alumni 
Day, Wednesday, June 26, (Genesee Alumni will meet 
at the university at 10 A.M). Address before the Uni- 
versity Senate, by J. P. Newman, D.D., Chaplain of 
the U. S. Senate, June 26, at 8 P.M., in Wieting Hall. 
Commencement, Thursday, June 27, at 9 a.M., in Wiet- 
ing Hall. 


Chicago Theological Seminary, (Chicago, Ill.)—The 
following in referenee to this institution is from the re- 
port of the Executive Committee and Board: “ During 
the past year the Seminary has carried on its educational 
work with success, suffering but a temporary interrup- 
tion, by the fire, of a few days. Prof. Geo. N. Board- 
man, D.D., has been inaugurated as Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology, and has discharged his duties with 
great acceptance. ‘The students have been fifty in num- 
ber, and a class of six was graduated in April. No large 
additions have been made during the year to the funds, 
yet several new scholarships have been founded. No 
loss of invested funds was suffered by the fire, though 
the means of many of the most generous friends of the 
institution were cut off or greatly diminished. It has 
been found necessary to make an immediate and vigor- 
ous effort to place the institution ih all respects on a 


by Rev. John A. Todd, D.D., of the class of 1845, of} broad pecuniary basis, and especially to raise a perma- 


Tarrytown, N. Y., who occupied a considerable portion 
of his hour in ridiculing the theories of Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and Agassiz. The Junior Exhibition exercises were 
held Thursday evening, when nine speakers delivered 
their orations. Commencement was held in the First 
The procession was 
proceeded by Dodworth’s Band, and the exercises were 
of the usual character. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on a class of 18. Gov. Parker re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D., and the degree 
of A.M., was`conferred upon the following: Martin 
Bahler, Newark ; Edgar Bergen, Brooklyn; Robert 
Doig, New Brunswick ; Theodore D. Frazee, Staten 
Island; William Elliott Griffis, Yeddo, Japan; John 
Hart, New Brunswick ; Robert C. Pruyn, Albany ; Ed- 
ward D. Shepard, Hudson, N. Y.; Nicholas Terhune, 
Pattėrson, N. J.; M. B. Vail, New York; John Tal- 
madge Van Cleef, Jersey City. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Trinity College, (Hartford, Conn.)—The following is 
the order of exercises for Commencement week at 
Trinity: From June 27th, through July 3d, Annual 
Examinations. Thursday, July 4th, Holiday; Inde- 
pendence Day. Friday, July sth, Class Day. Satur- 
day, July 6th, Examinations for Honors. Sunday, July 
7th, Baccalaureate Sermon. Monday, July 8th, Exami- 
nations for Honors. Tuesday, July 9th, Examinations 
for admission in the Cabinet, beginning at 9 A.M.; 
evening—oration before the Phi Beta Kappa, by the 
Rev. John Scarborough, M.A. Wednesday, July roth, 
morning—Business Meeting of the Corporation, House 
of Convocation, and its Board of Fellows , noon—Busi- 
ness Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, p.m.; In- 
formal Meeting of Alumni; evening—oration before 
the House of Convocation, by the Hon. Stewart L. 
Woodford, LL.D., on “The Methods and Morals of 


nent general fund to meet the large incidental expenses 
now without provision. To meet all the required ends, 
the Board has determined to secure as soon as possible, 
$250,000, and has called to the post of Financial Secre- 
tary, Rev. Dr. G. S. F. Savage, who will assume his of- 
ficial duties, July 1. 


Wesleyan University, (Middletown, Conn,)— The 
Museum of this institution has recently received from 
various persons a number of interesting articles. Among 
these are: Nest and Young of red Squirrel ; Architectural 
specimens from China ; Gray Squirrel and skull of Rac- 
coon; Snowy Owl, Little Auk, and Purple Gallinule ; 
Pathological specimens ; Great Northern Diver, Port- 
land quarries ; Specimens of Calamities ; Collection of 
Cretaceous fossils from Mississippi ; Skull of Raccoon ; 
Mounted specimen of Great Horned Owl and Pickerel’s 
Head ; Indian Pestle ; Living Golden Eagle, Vermont ; 
Box of fossils from the phosphate beds of South Caroli- 
na, and lithological specimens from Florida; Bat from 
the East Haddam cave; Mounted specimen of King 
Penguin from the Pacific ; Salt-water Gar Fish, Portland ; 
Iron-ore, Amenia, N.Y.; Muskrat ; Skin of Virginia Deer ; 
Porcelain bricks, from the Emperor’s Palace at Nankin 
China ; Specimen of Calymenesenaria ; Cast of Actec Cal- 
endar stone ; Arab’s Sword ; Muscovy Ducks from Peru ; 
Collection of shells ; Humming Bird’s Nest,and minerals; 
Collection of Tunicates and other Mollusks; Specimen of 
Native Reptiles ;Collection of Bird Skins from Minnesota; 
Fur of Musk Ox, from Hudson’s Bay ; ‘War Club, from 
Sandwich Islands ; Collection of Fishes, made at Wood’s 
Hole, Mass. 

The museum has also received $130.00 for preparing 
and mounting specimens, of which J. B. Thomas, Jr., 
Boston, gave $30.00, and F. C. Gould, Cincinnati, 
$100.00. 


College of New Jersey, (Princeton, N. J.)—The 125th 


our Politics.” ‘Thursday, July r1th, Commencement. |anuual commencement of this institution takes place on 


June 22, 1872 
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Wednesday, June 26. The exercises of commencement 
week will be as follows : | 
Sunday, June 23, the Baccalaureate Sermon of the 
president to the graduating class of 1872, will be deliv- 
ered at 11 o'clock A. M., in the First Presbyterian church. 


. Monday, June 24th, Class Day exercises of the class of 


1872. ‘Tuesday, June 25th, the annual gymnastic exhi- 
bition by the students, under direction of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. George Goldie, will take place in the gym- 
nasium from ọ to 10}g o’clock a. M. Open to the pub- 
lic without tickets. The annual oration before the liter- 
ary societies will be delivered by the Hon. Frederick T. 
Frelinghuysen, U. S. Senator from New Jersey, at 11 
o'clock a. M., in the First Presbyterian church. The 
annual meetings of the literary societies will take place 
in their respective halls after the conclusion of the ora- 
tion. The annual meeting of the Alumni Association 


will take place in the chapel at 334 o’clock P. m. The 


junior orations, by representatives of the literary socie- 
ties, wil] be delivered in the Second Presbyterian church, 
at 8 o'clock p.m. Wednesday, June 26, the annual 
commencement. Atg a.m. the procession of officers, 
students, alumni, and guests will be formed at the Col- 
lege Chapel, by the Marshal, Professor Joseph Karge, 
and move to the First Presbyterian church, where the 
commencement orations will be pronounced, the degrees 
conferred, and the prizes and fellowships announced. 
Alumni dinner at 2/6 o’clock P. M., in Examination 
Hall. Examinations for admission will be held on Sat- 
urday, June 22, and Thursday, June 27 


Yale College (New Haven, Conn.)—All who are in- 
terested in Yale will be pleased to know that the sum 
of $23,000 has very recently been added to the fund 
given some years since by Joseph Battell, Esq., for the 


erection of a new Chapel, and that the authorities of 


‘the University will proceed immediately to settle upon 
the plans for the building and break ground for the 
foundation. Among those who have recently contrib- 


uted to the fund mentioned, are S. B. Chittenden, of 


New York, who gave $5,000, W. E. Dodge, $3,000 in 
addition to a former gift of $5,600, Moses ‘Taylor, 
$3,000, and George Bliss $2,000, The new Chapel will 
probably stand on the corner of College and Elm streets, 
near Farnam Hall. | 

The news of the week at Yale is meagre. Theclasses 
are all engaged in examinations and but little is trans- 
piring. | l 

Mr. Jos. E. Sheffield has written a letter declining to 
be a candidate for alumni member of the corporation. 

The Berkeley Prizes for Latin Composition in the 
Sophomore class have been announced as follows : First 
Prizes, H. W. Farnam, New Haven; W. Parkin, New 
York City ; J. W. Peck, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; A. B. Thacher, 
New Haven. Second Prizes: H. Baldwin, Canterbury ; 
E. A. Bouchet, New Haven; G. L. Fox, New Haven ; 
T. W. Grover, Chicago, Ill; H. A. James, Baltimore, 
Md. ; F. H. Olmsted, Hartford, Conn. 

The following Sophomores are to speak for Declama- 
tion prizes on the evening of Presentation Day: G. M. 
Gunn, Milford, Conn; H. P. Hatch, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
E. M. Lyon, Detroit, Mich. ; E. Mendell, New Bedford, 
Mass. ; H. H. Ragan, Turin, N. Y. ; H. B. B. Stapler, 
Wilmington, Del. ; G. W. Stearns, West Hartford, Conn. ; 
T. P. Wickes, New York City. 

It is said that fifteen or twenty members of ’72 are 
going abroad immediately after graduation. 

One of the episodes of the recent series of ball games 
between Harvard and Yale, was the offer by Mr. Eli 
Hill of a splendid silver mounted bat and ball to the 
member of the Yale Nine who should make the most 
rst base hits in the series. The prize was awarded to 
George Richards. 


_ GLEANINGS. - 


PERSONAL. 


«=Rev. A. K. Packard of Anoka is to deliver the an- 


kS 
` 


taken. 


chapel, Schenectady, several weeks since. 


nual address at the close of the academic year of Carle- 
ton College, at Northfield, Minn. 


— The Baccalaureate Sermon at Tufts College was 
preached last Sunday in the college chapel, by President 
Miner. 

— Prof. J. P. Lacroix of Ohio, Wesleyan University at 
Delaware, O., spends his vacation during July and Au- 


gust, traveling in Switzerland. 


— Dr. McCabe of Ohio, Wesleyan University has re- 


cently delivered in Delaware, O., a series of three lec- 


tures in which a new view of Divine Foreknowledge is 
The lectures have excited quite a sensation. 


— Dr. A. P. Peabody preached the Baccalaureate 
Sermon at Harvard last Sunday. The text was “I 
press toward the mark,” the sense of which was first 
brought out by the paraphrase, “I am less what I seem 
to be than what I aim to be.” - 


COLLEGE. 

— More than eighty colleges hold their annual com- 
mencements during the coming week. 

— Three Nonconformist students have been elected 
to foundation scholarships at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

— The college of the city of New York received 
$25,000 from Controller Green, on Wednesday last. 

— Work was commenced on the Union College 
The founda- 
tion walls are now about completed. 

— The thirty-second annual convention of the Chi 
Phi (college Fraternity will take place June 27 and 28, 
with Alpha Chi, at Amherst College. 

An election is to be held on June 26, at Harvard for 
five Overseers to take the place of those whose time 


expires on that day. 


— The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, will be held in the 
Town Hall, Saratoga Springs, July 23, 24 and 25, 1872. 

— Mr. George L. Osgood, who graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1866, is said to have achieved bril- 
liant success in Berlin, in music. He has studied there 
for five years past. 


— Miss Lottie Ray, a colored graduate of the How- 
ard University Law School, was last week admitted to 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

— Mr Thomas J. Morton a member of Beloit College 
has invented an apparatus for avoiding the “ dead point ” 
in crank motions which has been patented and seems to 
promise to be entirely successful. It is claimed to save 


one-half in power. 


— The 36th anniversary of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary occurred on Tuesday of last week. There 
were eight graduates. The two new professors of the 
institution, Rev. Mr. Riddle and Rev. T. S. Childs, were 
inaugurated Wednesday. í 


— Senior examinations at Wesleyan University begin 
Wednesday, the 26th inst., at 9 a.M. Thursday, the 
27th, the class of ’72 celebrate their “ class day.” Pub- 
lic exercises on the college campus at 2:30, P. M., and 
in McDonough Hall, at 7:30, P. M. 


— A large college, under the direction of European 
professors, has just been opened at Quito. In this col- 
lege there are schools of art, including painting and 
sculpture, a polytechnic and an astronomical observa- 
tory, which are in full operation and working satisfac- 
torily 

— At the recent entrance examination at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology sixty-four students were 
admitted, sixty-two to the first and two to the second year. 
This is an increase of thirteen over the corresponding 
examination last year, and indicates a new class of over 
one hundred. 


— The head of the buffalo cow killed by the Grand 
Duke Alexis, last wihter. has been preserved, and will 
be forwarded to him at St. Petersburg. Prof. Henry 
Ward, of Rochester University, secured the head and 
had it stuffed as a relic. The head is a noble one, and 
is to be mounted on a black walnut frame. 


— Wilbraham Academy Commencement exercises 
will open on Sunday, June 23, with the annual sermon 
by Rev. J. W. Beach. The examinations begin on 
Monday, June 24. Trustee meeting, June 28, at 2 P.M. 
The alumni address Tuesday, June 25, at half past 
seven P.M., by Rev. I. G. Bidwell. Commencement 
Wednesday, June 26. at 9 A.M. 


— The Psi Upsilon college fraternity held its 39th 
annual convention at Amherst College, with Daniel G. 
Thompson as president, and closed its re-union with a 
visit to Mount Holyoke, and a dinner with toasts and 
speeches, and a poem at Fitch’s hotel in Northampton. 


The usual poem and oration were omitted. Three 


business meetings were held. 


— Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, the Publishers, recently 
filled an order for 16 copies of Webster’s Unabridged, 
from Colombo, capital of the island of Ceylon, in the 
East Indies. During May, they had two orders from 
Japan, one of 80, and one of 36 copies ; also, one of 12 
copies from Constantinople ; 99 copies also went to the 
China and Japan market in April, from San Francisco. 

— On the death of F. L. A. Pioche, of San Fran- 
cisco, a short time ago, he bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity of California, all his paintings, sketches, engravings, 


|drawings, and objects of art, and all the books com- 


prising his library ; also, his mineralogical and geologi- 
cal collections ; also, $5,000 to classify and arrange the 
articles mentioned in a suitable room. He had pre- 
viously donated some valuable books to the University 
Library. . 

— The telegraph brought the report Wednesday morn- 
ing last, that the small-pox had broken out in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Penn., and that the students were 
leaving. Thursday morning brought the news that the 
small-pox excitement had subsided. There had been 
but one case among the students, and the person af- 
flicted was removed to the hospital. ‘There are only 
seven cases in Carlisle, and not over twenty cases had 
occurred in that place. Class and commencement day 
are to be celebrated as usual. 


— The Rev. Robert Collyer has made and delivered 
to Cornell University the famous horse shoe about 
which so much has been said, and for which $2,000 was 
paid. The genial preacher delivered the horse shoe a 
few evenings ago after having previously delivered a 
lecture to the people of Ithaca. It bore the inscription 
“ Robert Collyer maker.” It is said to be a fine piece 


' of blacksmith’s handiwork and will be treasured in the 


museum of the University as a precious souvenir. 


— At the recent anniversary of the Divinity School 
connected with Tufts College, the services began with 
the singing of a selection by the choir, followed by the 
invocation by Professor C. H. Leonard. A hymn, writ- 
ten for the occasion by the Rev. John G. Adams, was 


|then sung, after which John Coleman Adams read an 


essay on “ The Ministry of the Future.” The second 
essay was entitled “Our New Departure,” and was 
read by Edward A Drew. After the singing of a hymn, 
the address to the class was delivered by the Rev. E. 
H. Capen of Providence, and the exercises were brought 
to a close by the singing of the doxology. 


— The commencement exercises of the New Hamp» 
Conference Seminary and Female College, at Tilton, 
will be as follows : Sunday, June 23d, 1 P. M., Baccalaur- 
eate by President Robinson ; at 5 P. M., lowe feast. Ex- 
aminations 24th and 25th. Monday evening, 24th, an- 
nual address by the Rev. I. G. Bidwell, A. M., of Wor- © 
cester, Mass. Tuesday, 25th at 111 A. M., meeting of - 
trustees ; at 3, P. M., anniversary of alumni association ; 
oration by S. W. Osgood, Esq., of Boston, class of 18- 
53; poem, Mrs. A. M. Johnson Howe, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., class of 1855 ; at 8 P. M., alumni festival, histor- 
ical reports, &c. Wednesday, June 26, commencement. 
Music, Williams band, Haverhill, Mass. 


— Work on the new Hall for Carleton College at 
Northfield, Minn., is progressing rapidly, and will be 
completed before the opening of the next year, Sept. 11. 
It is a fine structure of blue limestone,—three stories 
high, above the basement,—and stands out prominently 
upon a bluff overlooking the Cannon river. It is an or- 
nament to the town. This young College has a broad 
field—there being but two or three collegiate institutions 
in the state, which is larger than all New England. The 
past year has been one of marked prosperity. 


— It has been definitely decided that Williams col- 
lege will be represented at the great college regatta at 
Springfield, Mass., on the 23d of July, at which the seven 
leading colleges of the country will contend. After a 
thorough trial, the crew has been selected and author- 
ized by the club, as follows: T. W. Saunders, ’73 ; H. 
T. Scholl, 73; J. P. Worden, ’73; F. Townsend, Jr., 
73; J. Gunster, 74; and F. Johnson, 25. The crew 
have gone into training, and row every evening at 6. 
‘Che mep will average 155 pounds, and are ali about of 
a size. 


Hernia.—It is now demonstrated that rupture can be 
surely cured without suffering.  Z/astic Trusses are su- 
perseding all others. We advise all, before buying 
metal trusses or supporters, to send for a descriptive cir- 
cular to the Evastic Truss Company, No. 683 Broad- 
way, New York. 


THE OLD Fiac.—In fact, both young and old flag 
without Williams’ Extract Jamaica Ginger. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON. 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
FISHING TACKLE. 
We have increased our facilities for manufacturing 
FISHING RODS. 


We retain in our employ the superior skill which has hith- 
erlo given so high a reputation to our 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 


Our connections abroad enable us to procure po peda iù | 
for this | 


our line to the best advantage, and we have importe 
season a fine stock of 


FOREIGN FISHING TACKLE. 
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‘THE NEW YORK CITY BASE BALL 


AND 


SPORTING EMPORIUM. 


| The undersigned being the largest MANUFACTURERS 
and DEALERS in BASE BALL GOODS in the United 
| States, dealers and clubs should consult us before purchasing 
| elsewhere, as over twe-thirds of all the goods sold are of our 
make and by some houses are sold at a large advance from 
OUR CATALOGUE prices, and in sore cases sell inferior 
goods for our make. To secure ourselves and customers we 
| hereby offer a CHALLENGE OF ONE ‘THOUSAND 
DOLLARS to any manufacturer of Base Ball and Sporting 
Goods in the United States who will prove. that they manufac- 

| ture as large an assortment, 


SELL CHEAPER, 
MAKE BETTER GOODS, 


We invite all ANGLERS and DeaLers IN FISHING IMPLE- | 


MENTS to examine our comprehensive stock of 
Fish Hooks, Fishing Lines, Baits, Rods, Reels, Baskets, 
Fly Books, Salmon Fires and Tackle, Water- 
proofed Braided Silk Line, Landing Nets, 
Fupanese Fishing Reds and Lines, 
China Grass L ines. 


A large lot our own importation, JAPAN Bamboos 
CaLcutTa Bameoos, and other staple goods, 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Nos. 176 and 178 Washington St., Boston. 
69a 


and 


Or Give Better Satisfaction to Customers. 


We have new styles of Uniforms, Spikes, Bats, and Balls, 
for this season. Our new Llustrated and Colored Catalogue of 
| 


BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FISHING 
| TACKLE, YACHTING, AND ROWING, 
BOXING GLOVES, MASKS, F} OILS, 
GYMNASIUM AND SPORTING 
GOODS in general, 


Sent free on application. Special Discount to Schools and 
Colleges. PECK & SNYDER, 
O4a 126 Nassau street, N. ¥ 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHES 


OF 
YALE NOTABLES. 


BY SQUILLS JR. 


470. PRICE d A 


it represents them in very ludicrous character 
walking tho tight r the “* shoo fly” 
theological professor, is enjoying a game of billiards. Prof 
Only a limited number Of these books have been published. 
which command any price 


ype over Yale while 


Sent postage paid on reci 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO 


MODERN 


Three lectures by Profs. 
Roscoe, Huggins, and Fock- 
yer, the distinguished English 
scientists. 83 pp. Finely il- 

strated. 


SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS. 


No. VIL Univ. SERIES. 


The most recent discoveries 


THE SUN and methods of observation. 


AND ITS DIFFERENT By C. A. Young, Ph. D., or 


ATMOSPH ERE Dartmouth College, one ot 
the most distinguished and 


No. VIII. Univ. Serms, Successful astronomers of the 


age. Finely illustrated. 


4— 


A profoundly interesting 
lecture, in which, by means ot 
experinients, apparatus and 
discoveries of the Author, the 
subject is logically and forcibly 
brought betore’ the reader. 
New illustrations. By Prof. 
A. M. Mayer, Ph.D., of the 
Stevens Institute. 


THE EARTH 


A GREAT 


MAGNET. 


‘No. 1X. Univ. SERIES. 


Sound-waves rendered visi- 
ble; their velucity measured ; 
construction of the vowel- 
sounds, with other matters 
which are for the first time 
treated of before a popular 
audience. A lecture by Prof. 
Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia 
College, New York. 


MYSTERIES 
VOICE AND EAR. 


gNvo. X. Univ. SERIES. 


Charles C. Chatfield & Co., Publishers, 


458 and 460 Chapel Street, New Flaven, Conn. 


This inimitable production of a Yale Alumnus js one of the most pretentiou 
lituiographic caricatures of the Presidi nt, Ex-President and Professors of Yale. 


and attitudes. For instance, Prof Northrop i 
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Dana is 
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HALF 
HOURS 


WITH 


SCIENTISTS. 


UNIVERSITY SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


$2.00. 


ever published at Yale. It contains 12 large 


i represented as a Blond n, 
" Prof, Dwight, the dis 
(cradle) rocks ot the sufirage period, 
In afew years a copy will be among the rare books of Yale 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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The first of the above, on Spectrum Analysis, has just been 
published as No. VII. of the celebrated University Scientific 
Series; the second, on The Sun, has also been published 
as No. VIII., the third, as No. IX., and the fourth, as 
No. X., are in press. The first six numbers of this celebrated 
series are (1) The great lecture of Prof. H uxley on the Phys- 
ical Basis of Life; (2) The world-renowned lecture of Prof. 
G. F. Barker, M.D., on the Correlation of Vital and Physical 
Forces; (3) The ablest reply ever made to Huxley, On Pro- 
toplasm, by Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling; (4) Prof. E. D. 
Cope’s great comprehensive lecture, On the Hypothesis of 
Evolution ; (5) The three celebrated lectures of Tyndall on 
Haze and Dust, Scientific Use of the Imagination, and On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investigation ; (6) 
Alfred Russell Wallace on Natural Selection as Applied to 
Man. 

The first five numbers have been bound up in a handsome 
12m0. volume, entitled ‘6 Half Hours with Modern 
Scieutiats,»? price $1.50. 

Everything admitted to this Series is thoroughly examined 
by scientific professors in Yale College, and will be found 
worthy of consideration by every one who would keep pace 
with the scientific progress of the age. About ten numbers a 
year may be expected. 

Trres.—Single numbers, 25 cents each; five consecutive 
number, in advance, $1.10; ten consecutive numbers, $2.00. 
To those subscribing, the copies are mailed, post paid, as 
soon as published. For sale by all booksellers. 


Sent singly 
or in lots at the above prices, post paid. 


CERTS. 
THE 


BOSTON LYCEUM BUREAU 


is prepared to make engagcments for the following: 


John B. Gough, 
| General Hawley, 
| Frederick Douglas, 
Major Dine, 

“Josh Billings,” 

George A, Marden, 
Rev. Dr. Fulton, 
Stillman B. Allen, 
General Carey, 

Win. R. Emerson, 

Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 
Wm 5. Andrews, H. L. Reade, 

Bret Harte, S. E. Pierce, 

George M. Baker, aes Parton, 

Mons. E. C. Dubois, tev, Alex. Reed (D. D)., 
Dr. A. J, Ebell, 

General Butler. 

Hon. Thomas Fitch, 

Mrs. M, A. Livermore, 

Dr. John Lord, 

Geo. MacDouald of England, 
H. B. Blackwell, 

Mrs. Britten, 

Jennie Collins, 

Frederick Grant, 

Rev. Wm. L. Gage, 

Gen. J. A. Hall, 

Mrs. W. A. Benton, 

Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, 

** Carleton,” 

Daniel Dougherty, 

Kev E. B, Fairheld, 

Rev. Robert Collyer, 

Rev. E. E. Hale, 

Col. Higginson, 

Dr. I. 1. Hayes, 

Rev. W. H. H. Murray, 
Joaquin Miller, 


preacher), 
i Nasby,” 
Rev. Giibert Haven (D. D)., 
Elias Nason (M. A). 
* Oliver Optic,” 
Rev. Mark Trafton, 
` E. P. Whipple, 
Col, C. D. Wright, 
Rev. A. A. Willits, 
Kate Reignolds, 


Judge Russell, 

Revs. J. O. Peck, 

Hon. Wm. Parsons, 

J. A. Smith, (U. S. N)., 
Rev. O. H. ‘Tiffany, 
Theodore Tilton, 

Hon. Charles Sumner, 
Miss Virginia Vaughan, 
Rev. H. W. Warren, 
Dio Lewis, 

Mark Twain, 

E. F. Burr (D. D). 

E. H. G. Clarke, 
Edwin Morton, 

Hon. Geo. S. Boutwell, 
Rev. Geo. W. Pepper, 
Rev. W. A. Start, 
James E. Murdock. 
Miss Fanny R. Edmunds, 
Wm. Mason Evans. 
Mrs. J. W. Adams, 
Mrs. Dallas-Glyn, 
Prof. MosesT'. Brown, 


Black’s Stereopticon, 
Rhodes’ Cosmos, 
| Gilmore’s Band, 
| Germania Band, 
| and Mendelssohn Qu.intette Glub, 


| Having established a MUSICAL DEPARTMENT in 


| the Bureau, we now have superior facilieies for, su plying 


Concerts for Commencements and other occasions. 
furnish Bands, Soloists, or Troops of the best talent. 
can make a few engagements for 


MADAM ERMINIA RUDERSDORFF, 


the celebrated German Artist, during the month of July. 


ecan 


We 


Send for “ Lyceum Magazine,” containing portraits of em- 


| inent men: valuable teading matter; tull jist and credentials 


Address, 
REDPATH & FALL, 
Boston Lyceum Bureau, 
No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


of lecturers. 
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f Ri NEW HAVEN HOUSE, 


: NRW HAVEN, CONN. 


Is now owned and kept by Mr. S. H. Mosecry, whu was tor 
ten years connected with the Massasoit House, Sprin ield, 
Mass., and for five years partner of the Brevoort ouse 
New York City. l 

Its modern improvements and most excellent table recum- 
mend it to either transient or permanent guests 33b 


L G. BURGESS & SON, 
: NO. 10 PLAIN ST,, 


ALBANY, N. Y, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


COLLEGE SOCIETY BADGES. 


` All our stock is of the best quality, and we make nothing 
but first class work. 672 


H that you have read these advertise- 
ments for years. We know that you 


need the Szer Spangled Banser. You can have it a whole 
year with elegant chromo for only 75 cts. Specimens 6 cts. 
Address ** Banner,” Hinsdale, Ñ. FI. 66 


FRI 


Optical and Mathematical Instruments, 


EMMERICH, 


IMPORTER OPF 


27 Maipen Lane, Cor. or Nassau STREET, 
7 NEW YORK. 


Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Miciuscopes, Spy Glasses, 
Spectacles, Pebbles, 
Pocket Compasses, Surveying 
And Nautical Instruments. 


Stereoscopes and Views of all kinds, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, - - - ke | 


FR. J. EMMERICH. 
27 Maiden Lane, New York. 


$30 00 
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J GOEBEL & CO.. 


129 Maiden Lane and 110 and 157 Water 
St, New York. 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 
6st] 


HESSIAN SAND CRUCIBLES. 


OF THR REST 


ECTURERS, READERS, CON| 


Rev. W. H. Milburn, (blind! 


[Number 310 
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A onts Wanted. 


100 STUDENTS WANTED 


TO CANVASS FOR 


SCIENCE tx: BIBLE 


THE 
e T T ea sreg ON- 
Giving the very cream of Science, its trime kap HS e id 
deriul discoveries, Gop’s Sıx WORK Days, ow ta hakit 
was made, andits history before Adam. Everybo y ap ase 
it. Salesimmense. Agents report 52—45—46—S0o— yas: 
96 copies per week. Great inducements to agents aes 
ployment for Young by alto ine and Teachers 1 
> w circular. 

town and county. Send for arculat. e & MCCURDY? 
St. Louis, Mo., 
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Philadelphia, Pa, Cincinnati, Ohio, ai 


Springfield, Mass. 


IVEN AWAY 
TO ANY BOOK AGENT. 


A $5.00 GREENBACK 


AND A SPECIMEN OF THE 


GREAT ‘INDUSTRIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


1,00 PAGES AND soo ENGRAVINGS PRINTED 
IN FNGLISH AND GERMAN. 


Written by 20 Eminent Authors, including Horace Greeley 
aud John B. Gough. 


We want Agents in every town to solicit orders for this 
work, on liberal terms. It sells to all cldsses, and no library 
should be without it. It is a complete history of all sranches 
of industry, processes of manufactures, etc.’ No like work 
ever before published. One agent sold 138 in eight days, an- 
other 125 in one week, another 263 in two weeks. An early 
application will secure a choice in territ Full particulars 
and terms will be sent free, with a specimen of this Great 
Work, and a $5.00 Greenback, 


J. B. Burr & HYDE, 


62f HARTFORD, CONN. 


STUDENTS, 


MINISTERS, 
AND COLPORTEURS, 


Can at all seasons of the year be furnished with easy, pleasant 
and very profitable employment selling our standard religious 
works. or full particulars address, 
WM. FLINT & CO., 
58c 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 


GENTS WANTED to sell the auto- 
biography of 


HORACE GREELEY. 


The new and improved edition now ready. Wlustrated. 

Get this the only edition written by Himself and endorsed 
by the Tribune Also now reaay, a large imperial steel en— 
graved portrait of Mr. GregLey. Price $1. 


t 
The NATIONAL POLITICAL MANUAL for 1872— 
non-partisan—sells to everybody for $1.50. Also the lite of 
PRESIDENT GRANT, by Hon. J T. Headly—the Stod- 
dard edition. Students, here is a chance for you to make 
great wages during vacation. 


61e E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
me en 
00% AGENTS WANTED. 


‘Lhe subscribers are desircus of securing the services of 
a few experienced Book Agents and School Teachers to in- 
troduce the most popular and best selling book now before 
the public. To intelhgent and energetic Agents they will 
pay liberal salaries, or as large commissions as any other re- 
sponsible publishers. For particulars address 

BILL, NICHOLS & CO » Publishers, 
Spnngficld, Mass. 


Cc RKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR 


REED ORGANS. 


Price $2.30, 


Is so universally regarded as a Standard Method that an ad 
vertisement is only needed as a reminder. The music is so 
attractive that the student will retain it as a book of Orga 

Pieces, after finishing the instructive course, San 


A fine colored picture of Dolly Varden is on the ti 
DOLLY VARDEN Song, DOLLY VARDIS Of 
Galop, DOLLY VARDEN Schottische, and 
DOLLY VARDEN Waltz, kach 
piece Fifty Cents. 


Eaton’s New Method for the Cornet, 
Price $1.50, 
Is now in Season AN who wish to make a noise in the world 


may easily accom: lish it by taking up the practice of this fas- 
cinating instrument, with the aid of this excellent Method 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
WREATH OF GEATS. 


The above collections of Vocal Gems contain each 2Co to 
250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, Sacred B 
miscellaneous songs. Very valuable, and very moderate in 
price. ; ee 

$2.50 in Boards ; $3 oo in Cloth; $4.00 Full Gilt. 


The above books and pieces sent, 
retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
C. H. DITSON & Co., NewWork. ` 


post-paid on receipt of 


Boston. 
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